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Major, W. W. «isle uw te Re hy ge 55 Oct 
Marquis, Dón- iiid UR Ree ede cae 19 Sept 
Marshall, Edison ........... sees 40 Aug.; 52 Sept 
Merrill, Frances .........eeeeeeennn 62 Jul 
Mullett, Mary B. .... 0.6... 0. see eee eee eee 37 Sept 
Me 
McCafferty, Grattan ...........-0 ese 61 Aug 
McCoy, William M. .........--6- 19 Nov.; 37 Dec 
© N 
‘Nimmo He Mi. so bora xe api 36 Dee 
O 
Oxford, John Barton ........ seen 11 Oct 
P 
Pasma, Henry Ko ............eeeeeeeeees 134 Nov. 
Patteron, Ada oo... 0c. cece eee eee eee 902 Oct 
Pelley, William Dudley ........... esee i 
15 Aug.; 28 Oct.; 25 Nov.; 33 Dec. 
Prang, Mary Dana-Hicks ....... eee 130 Oct 
Proper, E. Verne ....... 0.00 ee eee eee 60 Nov 
R 
Rice, Grantland ..... rs ams edm minds 61 Aug 
Rich, Bertha A. ............ eee 22 Jul. 
Rich, H. Thompson ......... eee 15 Oct. 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts ..........-...6.05 7 Oct. 
Ross, Charles G: ........... eese 57 Sept. 
S 
Sus c HT qu ee heed Wd eR Reha 62 Oct. 
Standish, Lemuel W. ........0...- 00002 e eee 14 Nov 
Stanley, May N sighed C ER ed Pe 34 D« 
Stone, Fred ............eeeee eee eee ee es 32 Oct 
: T 
Talbott, Mary Hamilton .......... sese 56 Nov. 
Tarkington, Booth ................eeees. 133 Jul. 
Thurston, Mabel Nelson ................. 22 Oct. 
Train, ArthUr ..issueetelkeR nr er aes 37 Oct. 
U 
Urbana, Louise ......... sse 56 Jul 
W 
W., Mrs. Blanche ..........0 00.2200 2 0 eee 60 Jul. 
Walker, Henry C. ..... 146 Oct.; 150 Nov.; 134 Dec 
Walsh, M. D., James J... oe eee ee eee 23 Nov 
Weller, H.E. noli gs vv aa E IX 60 Aug 
Witwer, H. C. ..27 Aug.; 39 Sept.; 38 Nov.; 49 Dec 
Wilson, Thomas E. ............ lessen. 31 Aug 
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Greater Goodness With 
Year-Ahead Beauty 


The one big Hupmobile 
idea has always been to 
build a good car. So good 
that its greater value 
would distinguish it. 

We believe we have suc- 
ceeded. Each Hupmobile 
has given new cause for in- 
creased public faith. Each 


has found a wider and 
wider field. 


But none has gone so far 
as this year-ahead beauty- 
car. Never has our out- 
put been so large. Never 
demand so great, so wide 
spread; never so far from 
Satisfied. 


Beauty Is Value 
In Extra Measure 


_ People see equal beauty 
Mno other car of like price. 
They have learned — by 
observation if not by ex- 
perience—that Hupmobile 

' Value is as real as Hupmo- 
e beauty. They have 
Seen this perfected four 


80 up and up i 
favor, p in popular 


The New H 


The fact that where 
sheer pulling power wins, 
the Hupmobile outper- 
forms other fours, and 
multi-cylinders of every 
type, has long been public 
property. 


New Friends Won 
By The New Car 


Hupmobile has always 
shown better-than-ordi- 
nary value. Year-ahead 
beauty, therefore, is value 
over and above what we 


have given before. 


The new Hupmobile has 
the motor which other’ 
makers say belongs in a 
$3,000 car. It has the 
same costly clutch, trans- 
mission and rear axle. It 
has refinements and bet- 
terments that are well 
worth while. 


Thus we keep all we had. 
On top of extraordinary 
mechanical value, we add 
year-ahead beauty. We 


Symbols of Greater Style and Value 


Bright finish, long grain, 
French seam upholstery 
Improved cushions and lace 
type back springs in seats 
Leather-covered molding 
finish along edges of upholstery 
Neverleek top, black outside, 
tan inside—waterproof 
Tonneau gipsy quarter cur- 
tains, integral with top 
Front and rear edges of top 
finished with leather-covered 
molding 

Hupmobile-Bishop door-cur- 
tain carriers, folding with cur- 
tains—exclusive 


1 


Bright leather hand grip-pads 

on doors 

Large door kets with special 

weighted flaps 

Body a new color—Hupmobile 

blue 

New variable dimming device, 
raduates brilliance of head- 

fights 

New soft operating clutch 


Five- passenger Touring Car, 
Seven-passenger Touring Car, 
Roadster, Sedan. 


can do so, because, by in- 
creasing production, we 
cut manufacturing costs— 
and keep the quality up. 


Taking Preference 
In Three Big Ways 


People who want beauty 
and refinement give the 
Hupmobile preference. 
People who want sterling 
value give it preference. 
So do those who want 
winning performance, and 
economy, without added 
cylinders. 


Check and compare the 
new Hupmobile. Observe 
its performance where pos- 
sible. Have it demon- 
strated for your own 
satisfaction. 


Write for the detailed 
report of the 20,000-mile 
Capital-to-Capital tour— 
which required 5,000 miles 
of rough and ready going 
each month for four 
months. 


Hupp MotorCar Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


upmolbile 
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Schools and Camps for Coys 


INTERLAKEN 


A School that teaches boys practical Americanism 


A school community on a 700-acre country estate. Today the world's motto Is: Make your: i 
self useful, do something productive." At Interlaken all academic work ls applied n pra A eS 
mechanical and agricultural training. The sons of business and professional men le arn iy u Aate 
drive teams; to grow vegetables In gardens of their own. By working toge ther as" do n n s h o 
community, they learn how to do team work. Early hours for rising and going to bed, a simp € Open-air 
life, a definite requirement of manual labor, a constant readiness to respond to emergencies—these, with 
plenty of athletics, constitute a thorough training in Americanism and preparedness 


THE SUMMER CAMP THE SCHOOL 


Mid-June to Beptember s> Boys received at any time , 
The camp offers ten weeks of life in the sunshine and Thorough instruction in sciences, mathematics and 
open country amid the flowers, animals and birds languages as well as in literary subjects for engineering 
Boys make birdhouses, boats, furniture for themselyes and professional studies at university. Pre- 
and the home folks,under supervision ofskilledteachers. pares for all universities and colleges An 
Water sports in Silver Lake. Cross-country excursions experienced faculty of tralned teachers with 
camping trips to Lake Michigan and the Sand Dunes long experlence; one for each eight puptis 
Athletics—tennis, soccer, baseball,swimmingmateches. Special talents are developed as a basis for 
Junior Department for younger boys. Intimatecom- work in later life Excursions to neighbor- 
panionship of veachers and camp counsellors. Vigor- ing points of Interest. Personal association 
ous outdoor life that makes sound bodies. of teachers with students 


For full particulars, photographs, etc., address 


HEADMASTER 
Box 134 
Rolling Prairie, 
La Porte Co., 
Indiana 


Nazareth Hall 


A MILITARY ACADEMY FOUNDED 1743 


Develops in a boy the three true manhood essen- 
tials: his spirit, mind and body Studies 
duties are made interesting and appealing 

pare for West Point and Annapolis, College and 
Technical Schools, Business and General Courses 
Supervised play and athletics. Nazareth 
Hall is a school that your boy 
will be glad to attend 
White for our ¢ atalogue 


Address 


and 
Pre- 


we 
Franklin & Marsh 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Prepares boys for leading colleges and technical 
schools. 41 graduates last year and every one ad- 
mitted to college. Well-ordered Academic Courses 
Situated In “the garden spot of the United States,” 


mS 


all Academy 


FOUNDED 1787 


Beautiful elevated grounds. Spacious buildings, The Comman- 
modern equipment. Good library. All athletics dent 
Terms $400. School not conducted for profits alone à Nazareth 
Ninety minutes from Philadelphia. A personal visit Pa. 
Invited. Catalog. Address Box 422 


THADDEUS G. HELM, 4. M., and EDWIN M. HARTMAN, 4. M. 


Prinelpals. 


rsburg 


Academy 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


and honor will be devel- 


WENONA 


Where character, manliness 


oped in your boy through the Military System. He 
Mercersburg, Pa. will be taught how to study—Aow to learn 12 miles | | 
Aim of the School—4A thor- | from Phila Academic, Special and Business. Courses 
ough physical, mental and Catalogue and View Book mailed. Address 
moral training for college Dr. CHARLES H. LORENCE, Pres. 


Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
Wenonah, New Jersey 


or business. 

Spirit — A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian | | 
masters. Personal attention 


to each boy 
Location—On the western 
T slope of the famous Cumber- 
anc ', one of the 
beautiful and healthful spots of Am he mos 
Equipment— Modern and complete. 
Gymnasium. Write for catalogue 
Spirit of Mercersburg." 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE 


Box 437 


fagnificent new 
and “The 
Address Box 159. 
LL. D., Headmaster. 


IN TRODUCE WowaN's Home Compan- 
- K THE AMERICAN MaGazINE and 
EvERY WEEK and earn as much as that 
or even more each month this summer. 
It pays. 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 51, 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Schools and Camps for Boys 


= Designated Honor School by the War z 
Department and by the President as a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Accredited by Leading Universities 

The only school in the world that owns and 
operates two distinct plants, moving from one 
to the other, according to the senson, by 
special train and without the loss of a single 
recitation. 


Kentucky equipment embraces laboratories, ma- 


chine and woodworking shops, modern buildings, 
large parade ground and athletic field. 96-acre cam- 
pus. roe ler Hall, « school for younger boys. 


$60,000 home in Florida, where the boys enjoy 
sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during 
the winter months with no interruption of regular 


school work. Southern trip included in regular 
terms, $550. Address 
The Director, Kentucky Military Institute 
Lyndon, Kentucky 


STRENGTH 


STRENGTH of body, 7 
strength of mind, 

strength of character. 

These are the essentials / 

of good citizenship. These — 

are the rewards of the boy 
who puts himself in har- 
mony with the splendid 
system of training at 


St. John’s 
Military 


Academy 
(Episcopal) 
“The American Rugby” 


Your son will be in the care 
of men who have made the 
training and developing of 
boys a life study and a life 
work. They will develop him 
by methods that will interest 
him and stimulate his ambi- 
tion. He will be taught to 
stand on his own feet and 
never quit. Catalog, address 


jd "EN ct 


L3 


À NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 


Military science taught by U.S. Army officer. Col- 
lege Preparatory, Business and Music. Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. 206 boys enrolled from 18 
States and 4 foreign countries last year. Unusually 
liberal terms. All sports. Out of doors the year 
round. A broader preparation than the public 
School can give. Catalog. Rev. Walter Mi " 
D. D., Rector, Box U, Char] eston, 8. C. 


TN 


SCHOOL 
Prepares boys for college, certificate vileges. 
Every modern facility for best mental, ont and 
physical raining. Splendidly equipped buildings. 
3ymnasium and athletic field. Symp; 
ulty. Military discipline. JUNIOR H^' +: x 
rate school for boys under 13. For cata): aĵ. 


WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Piin., Ossining-on-1): d:or, ' 


The American Magazine E. 


Schools for Boys Schools for Boys Schools for Boys 


Blackstone Military Academy 


Blackstone, Virginia 


A home school for boys in the Piedmont Section of Vírginia. 
New modern. building. All students under teachers’ personal 
supervision, with an average of twelve students to a class. Military 


and Academic Departments. Graduates ad- 

mitted to leading universities without exami- 

nation. Also full Commercial Courses, teach- 

ing Gregg system of shorthand and touch 

typewriting,and up to date business methods. 
For catalog address 


The Peddie Boy 
í is educated—not 
" merely instructed 


d COL. E. S. LIGON, President, 
ra The endowment of Peddie Institute enables it Blackstone, Virginia 
3| to offer, at moderate rates, all the advantages and 
"| equipment of the more expensive schools. The 
Lm achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
4 ship and athletics at their colleges are signifi- 
|o aa rate oe cane des || Lake Forest Academy 
admitting on eren accept Peddie Institute m or oys 
graduates without examination. 
1 me Eastern trainin, Mid-West hool 
" i i ini Trustees:—Cyrus H. McCormick, Louis F. Swift, g MIRTE acnoo 
d Physical culture and athletic training. 60-acre iun T 7 REFE x beh ft Discriminating patrons need no longer feel it necessary to 
& campus, lake, swimming l, diamond, grid- J.V. Farwell, David B. Jones, H. C. Chatfeld-Taylor, | Ne the (best praperat Mod ger n y 
ai iron, and gymnasium provide exceptional facili- Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev.J. training, right kind of boys, clean living. Helpral comradeship 
ties. Peddie is 9 miles from Princeton. Lower G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A. Carpenter, between faculty and bo 
5 school for boys from 11 to 14 years. 52nd year J. H. 8. Lee, B. A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western col- 
D | opens September 22, 1917. l'or booklets and peun, hes diy. n ane Viles, Rev. leges as papal to that of any preparatory school. Definite prep- 
al ndrew C. Zenos, Rev. W. H. W. Boyle. arition for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Tech., etc. Grad- 
“Ty catalog, ad Recitation unes admitted to all institutions East or West which admit 
ROG! . SWETLAND, LL | d Building Without examination. 
| MET Hightsto x ter Non-milltary, but provides for voluntary afternoon drill 
, 'stown, N. J. during present conditions. A school that appeals to square, 


EM manly boys. Honor ideals. 

Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hour 
north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming- 
pool. All athletics, including golf. Aim distinctively educa- 
B tional. Not maintained for profit. 


| Y Catalog explains details—address 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
1 L , 
I [A MN — 
| (ENDOWED) 
| Woodberry Forest School 
o FOR BOYS VIRGINIA 
/ Military training. Standards in scholarship high. A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Gradüates successful in colleges and universities. In Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
dune, M. is degrees wae I de upon men Boys Taught How to Study 
at Woodberry F > Univ. ya. (9), x i e 
Columbia); Harvard Nt (1). Princeton ) : Thorough Preparation for College. 
Univ. o! >. (D, Auburn (1), Univ. epe 3raduates ac T" "ac x ges certifi- 
ot Texas (1). "equipment complete. , Athletic sports Mohegan Lake. School. (Military) | | Stecar's: Sumitted. To. pading colleges: b. carb 
] MEC orca reer asco Heide, tennis courte, “To teach boys not only to think and to know, but to do.” Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 


88th year. With an average of only 8 boys to a class, sanitation. 


f Headmaster, Box 200, Woodberry Forest, Virginia 


i teachers glve Individual attention to the e lopment Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. All athletic 
of each be noroug: preparation for 0 ech- sports, 
e, nical School and Busineas—ce icate privileges. Beau- 
Bordentown Military Institute s horoueh preparation prultocation on Mohegan Lake in the Hivchlands of the Separate School for Younger Boys 
facul = udso "hysical culture, athletics teference as to TS 
o Le a yamai ANM, individual penton. Bo deg eharacte r required. Illustrated booklet on request | For illustrated catalogue address a 
letics. 33rd year. For dress A. E. LINDER, A. M., Principal ; 
Borden- — REv.T. H LANDON, A M., D. D., Principal Box 91, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, N. Y. Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
| townN.J. Cor. T. D. DON, Commandant Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 
| aiie x — 
. 
Wilbraham Academy lat 
Fs for Mie and for college work. Trained for Leadership in Peace or in War B Cicademy 
1 Athletic feld. campus and farm of 250 acres. | "s i 
Enrollments boya. Rates $600 to $700, | Aoil pay s stadt. Cangas at one tüngired aeres fa 
z $ ghlands near aware Water Ga TS COUFSCS 
———n rn ——— MILITARY COLLEGE MEN | [| tatto aeeneral education and college or technica 
schoo! Posing i 8. etics, Ke, NCW, 
g thee Boston, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Bq.) COMMAND ' Gymnasium with swimming pool, separate floor for 
Y =. ON $i ER basketball, running track 15 laps to the mile. You 
J auncy Hall School. the U, S Amy; in the National Quad ot mary [|] areinvted to visit the Schot. d ver 
MASSACHUSETTS 1 boys exctustvely for i U. 8. A. Nou uy minat. 
— INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ü 
I 4nd other scientific schools. Ev teacher a specialist Collegiate courses in Civil Engincering, Chemistry, Box F, Blairstown, 
! Pie T. Kurt, Principal. Esonami sand Finance. 56th year. New Jersey 
LT CP ne carter tl al stas Aer eae $ ` 
Crack Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery. U. 8. Cavalry E 
| wo MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS dp dude d Captain detailed from Active List by Government 
5 undred refined school home for ARA! ; S | 
f all ages. Pracilcal roil MD with feid PREPARATORY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS à 
` i and olega and business preparation. Physical train- COL CHARLES E. HYATT, Commandant, Box 519, Chester, Pa. | l2 4 {Rs 
| shires CHARLES R ERIO DRUSI in the Berk- “The West Point of the Keystone State” | - Tea ET : 
P. 0, Box 510, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York ns 
à = acm E : = 
E Allentown Preparatory K INGSLE Y 
nsn AN for Boys Box 401, Allentown, Pa. School for Boys 
5 my MILITARY A CADEM Y | College Preparatory. Location of unusual healthfulness, 22 
Prepares for college or miles from New York City, in the New Jersey Hills. Boys 
for ife. Rated “Honor :ht how to study. New school building with com- 
Sc 7 } equipped laboratories and recreation room. Large 
for yi department School" by t tl field. Separate residence for younger boys with 
'oung. Rate , visions T.C. 4: athletic fle’ Sepä > residence for yí ys 
or address” oat. school if enum Hasan c ra New Gyinnadlüm; teaching and personal care adapted to their needs. Military 
All Athletics. For Catalog address drill. For illustrated catalog address 


a Wecniiatsn Are Loniueted :: Me: J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Essex Fells, N. J. 


SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


; d : -. Excellent’ Equipment. 
Laas oor of em pat 2000 feet elevation, Cumberland Mountains. Junior SR Electric 


EPISCOPAL. Division Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Lights. 
Annual charges $525.00. For catalogue address the Superintendent, Box 102, Sewanee, Tenn. 


WIDEST CERTIFICATING PRIVILEGES 


Do You Know 


that YEATES has one hu i 
ndred and ten glorious 
Ber Woodë; field and stream? Modern build- 
to equip) So home comforts. One master 
and hockey. oeing, tennis, football, base- 


Yeates School 


Box 824 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Schools for Boys 


last. All the resources of the best-equipped secondary 
in the country back a system of military training which is 
regarded by the United States War Dept. as being 
"as near perfection as it can be." 
Send your son to Culver if you 
want him to “get there" 
physically and mentally 
faster than 
the other 
fellow. 


Making Red-blooded Americans at GER 


They are being trained to the minute at Culver, trained for quick think- 
ing and acting in emergencies and straight thinking in things that 


The American Magazine 


Schools for Boys 


school 


The catalog 
shows that all 
the enthusiastic 
descriptions you've 
heard of Culver are 
DEPT. OF INFORMATION 
Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


REPTON SCHOOL 4 Bowring ana Day 


boys. Course of study from Primary to end First 

and Second, yeans EE Cou S Preparatory work. Home: 
e atmosphere. vidual at . 

fees. No extras. Address OR AGATSA 


Bedford, Va. 
Offers prompt and thorough preparation for college, 
scientific school or business life. The liberal endow- 
ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which this 
School is a branch, permits of unusually low terms 
$300 cov ull charges for the school y No extras 
on boys succeed—526 


Randolph-M iduates of this 


school have received full college degrees or entered 
rofessions in the past 20 years 
urther information, address 

E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 


For catalogue und 


Fork Union Military Academy 

A country school in the heart of Virginia 
C.& O. R- R..f New building with all modern 
^quipment High standards but no extrava- 
gances. Rates $335-$385. Aided and inspected | | 
by War Dept. 19th year. For catalog address | 
Col. C. E. CROSLAND, B. A. (Oxon.), Pres. | | 

Box 13, Fork Union, Va. 


Spiers Junior School 


For Boys up to 16 Years 

A country boarding and day school near 
Philadelphia which inculcates refinement, 
efficiency and habits of industry. Garden- 
ing, Manual Training and Athletics under 
companionable masters. Home life, out- 
door classrooms, gymnasium. For cata- 
log, address 


MARK H. C. SPIERS, Headmaster 
Box 267, 


THE STONE SC 

; STONE SCHOOL 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 20, New York 

FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open 

Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: 50 miles from New Y ork, 5 miles from 
West Point, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 
feet above sea level. He althful, invigorating, un- 
usually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life 
WORK: Preparation for College or B 
recent graduates In 12 leading 1 
studied physi individual 
efficiency. Sm: ry 6 boys 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities 
for all sports, under Supervision; hiking, woods life, 
swimming pool 

You are tnrited to come and sce for 
yourself. Catalog sent on application 

ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 


usiness Life; 
s. Each boy 


List a wr 

ALES 
: | yov y 

pma 1 
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Fishburne Military School 

WAYNESBORO, VA. 

38th year will open in its new $60,000 fireproof building 
Complete modem equipment, splendid campus, beauti- 
ful location near Blue Ridge Mountains. Altitude 1300 
feet. A home-like school with high standards of scholar- 
ship and morals. Classes arc kept small so each 
receive individual attention—ono t cach 10 cadets. 


Annual Spring encampment. Rate $375.00 Catalog 
Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 406 


boy may 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful 
historic “Irving” country. 8lstyear. 26 years 
under present Head Master. New site and 
buildings, 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools, Individual as well as class 
Instruction. Equipment includes Athletic 
Field, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
For information adare 88 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 926 


Headmaster, Box C-23, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Old Dominion Semi-Military Academy At the renowned 


Ideal School for 75 manly boys of 8 to 


[NSTRUCTION in 
ver 50 
sylvania, 


Scholarships, 
20-acre campus. 
nurse. Not condu 


personal care. In 21 years, 


or men and | 
tate and others. 


Schools for Boys 


(ROLLER'S SCHOOL) 
A school with a country location in the 


famous Valley of Virginia, having the 

highest endorsement of the Virginia Mili- 

tary Institute and other Universities. The 

best equipped academic building in the 
team 


State. heat and electric lights. 
Gymnasium. New fireproof buildings, 
costing nearly $70,000, now completed. 
School property covers 250 acres— large 
campus for drills and all field sports under 
careful supervision. Able faculty of col- 
lege men. One master for every 15 boys. 
Enrollment limited to 200. Boys from 22 
states last session. Forty-two years of 
successful work in developing selí-reliant, 
manly boys, physically and intellectually 
sound. Rates $400. For catalog, address 


Thomas J. Roller and Chas. S. Roller, Jr., 
Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 


for Manly Boys 


375 boys from 45 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
lemies or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthy 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy fifty-seven 
years old. $200,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $400. 
Catalog free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Designed Exclusively for Younger Boys 
Not a “prep” school 

Pure air, pure water, active outdoor 
life. Vigilant watchfulness of personal 
habits. Right thinking and manliness 
developed through comradeship of teach- 
x ers and boys on playground, in social 
ours and in classroom. uine home life. 1000 feet 
above sea level in Illinois hill country. One hour 


Splendid north t 
Tun ern Summer Camp a 


Prepares for Any College 


including United States Naval and Mil- 
4 itary Academies. In the center of broad- 
est education, 


AND NAVY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


4115 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs) Washington, D. C. 
venta adinga, especially designed, heated and 
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Schools for Boys 


i Schools for Boys 
— ABE 
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The School With 
National Patronage 
SWEETWATER, TENN. 
ih Develops leadership, resource- 


; : 1 fulness, initiative. Dominated 
4 and controlled by Christian 

Swarthmore Preparatory School men, Prepares tor universities, 

A well established school of limited numbers. j E nem. All athletic. Gina 

Modern, well equip buildings, recreation 3 ©) track. Established 1876. 

and refined surroundings. Junior School for | Beautiful, healthful location. 

younger boys. Booklets, The Vision of Swarth- j Moderate charges. $490 covers 

more" and “A Mother's Letter and What Came every expense. Spec 

of It,” will interest every parent who has a son 

to educate. Catalog. A. H. TOMLINSON, Head- 

master, Dept. 118, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 M. Phila.) 


ASCADILLA 


Box 10, Captain B. M. Bach- 
man, Registrar, or Major Chas. 
N. Hulvey, Commandant. 
Cascadilla offers a thorough 
scholastic training, congenial 
living and unsurpassed opportu- 
nities for physical development. 
Beautiful situation near Cornell. 
Small classes. Attendance limit 
125. Prepares for all colleges and 
business life. Certificate privilege. 
Athletic field, Recreation building, 
Gymnasium. Navy outfit of rowing machines, 
shells, ete. Nearly half a century old. Faculty of 
specialists. Terms $675 to $775. Write for catalog. 


W. D. FUNKHOUSER, Ph. D., Prin., Box 122, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Frank MacDaniel, D. D., Headmaster, Bez 50, Pennington, N. J. 
Keystone Academy Box M, Factoryville, Pa. 


Country boarding school for boys. Beautifully located 
orthern Penna. 20 acres. 
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factories. 


te Junior School. 
Catalogue. 


Separate J 
Rates $340. B. F. Tuomas, A. M., Principal. 


Woodstock, Va. 
ry school for boys 
trai . Healthful location, beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
res for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $300. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


Jap dtd 
BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


“THE SCHOOL IN THE MOUNTAINS '* 
112th year. 4 buildings. Limited to 100 young men 
15 years and upwards. 11 expert teachers. Individual 
attention. Students select subjects to fit chosen career. 
Homelike treatment, spring water. Hunting, fishing, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, athletic field. No hazing. 
Rates moderate. Catalog. 


JAMES A. HUGHES, A. M., Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 


‘St. uke’: 


A School of Quiet Refinemen 


Unfailing courtesy and a fine spirit 
of fairness and gentlemanliness are 
school traditions at St. Luke's. Fine 
pyenration for college and business. 

ver present and always helpful are 
the Masters — kindly, 
whose specialty is boys. 
and Catalog, address 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M. A., 
WAYNE-on the Main Line—PENNA. 


HI 


For nearly sixty years 
the leader. Thoro train- 
ing in every business 
pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice in required duties. 
Accounting, 


Banking, 

Civil Service, Secretarial 

and Teachers courses. Both 

sexes. Has trained more than 

fifty thousand of America’s success- 

ful men. Open all the year. Enter 
any week-day. Catalog on request. 

C.C. GAINES,Box 637,Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Intellectual attainment and character culture 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


cultured men 


For Booklet 


mita e vertos; E ph od er ect 
Domestic Bcience. catalogue information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


Normal Training School 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 28t 
year we have been placing graduates in paying pe 
tions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful 

tion, adequate equipment. For catalog and full in- 
formation address THE ARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 3011 West Grand Boulevard 


Kindergarten Training School 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 873 Lafayette St, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, OHIO ‘ex 
. Two- in 
Accredited year course in theory 


ACIE U- wp 


M c 


ka 7. 
SEMINARY 

hool where boys and girls get a proper 
Exceptional teachers 
Separate dormitories. College 


WYOMING 
erre 
ion ighest purposes in life. 
make these ideals possible. ‘Separat 
Preparation with unusually strong instruction in literary, 


tod and English euntes eie. music, art, orator 
o science. odern buildings, gymnasium an 
athletic fold: Endowed—low rates. Catalog. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., Pres., Kingston, Pa, 


New Mexico Military Institute 


; te-owned school, located i high, 
dimate, For information, address Medii 
JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent, 
Box M, Roswell, New Mexico 
———M ee eee ae 


Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, P. 1600 boys 
pared for leading universities 139 
years. Unanimous endorsement of 


pares for and 
ErMar A Ta und vari- teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music, 
ous colleges. Modern build- Address Miss Rose N. Dean, 125 Elm St. 
ings. ui Gym- 
nasium, ol and 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 197 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 

ie eee tay sora ped pasty reg 19th ins 

i e jon. e 
Bakis. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


ng 
extensive Athletic 


le rates. 
Junior School. Catalog. 
JOHN A. TUGGEY, M. A. 
Headmaster 


Schools for Music and Elocution 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


Chicago's ` 
Foremost School of Music 


Offers modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin 
Organ, Public School Music, Theory, Orchestral 
Instruments, etc. Walton Pyre School of Act- 
ing and Expression. Superior Normal Training 
School, supplies T'eachers for Colleges. 


Karleton Hackett 


Adolph Weid 
Asso. Director 


Asso, Directo 
Desirable Dormitory accommodations, Numerous 
lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the 
school year. Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas 
and Degrees conferred by authority of the state 
of Illinois. Students Orchestra. Many free advan- 
tages. Thirty-second session begins Sept. 10,1917. 


The Conservatory is universally recog- 
nized as a school of the highest standards, and is 
one of the largest musi- 
cal institutions in the 
country. Eighty artist- 
instructors, many of in- 
ternational reputation, 
Located in the heart of 
Chicago's musical cene 
ter, in the new mag- 
nificent sixteen story 
Kimball Hall Building, 
which is the home of the 


Kimball Piano 


For free catalog and general 
information, Address, 


AmericanConservatory 
557 Kimball Hall, Chicago, lli. 


John J. Hattataedt 
President and Founder 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 


Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
Room 142, Carnegie Hall 
New York 
Connected with 
CHARLES FROHMAN'S 
Empire Theatre & Companies 


institute of Musical 
Hrt of tbe City of Hew Vork 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
A well-endowed school Complete Courses in all 


branches of Musical Art Preparatory, Regular and 
Post-graduate Departments. 

Sesston—October 15th, 1917, to June 1st, 1918. 
Prospectus and further information furnished on appli- 


cation to 
THE SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue 


[ALVIEN 


SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


Each department a large school in DRAMATIC 
itself Academic, Technical and 

Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New PHOTO-PLAY 
York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


DA 
A. IRWIN, Secretary RS SRTS 


225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


Wilson-Green Shodi of Music 


2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D, C. 


Endorsed by the world's greatest musicians and in 
charge of the recognized musical leaders of Washing- 


ton. Volce, plano, violin, harmony, grand opera, lan- 
guages, classic dancing, accompanying. Frequent con- 
certs by world-renowned artists. Inquiries solicited 
from students with best social and financial references. 


Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Principals 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
edagogy in America. Summer Session. 37th 
WS year opens Sept. 24th. Address HARRY SEYMOUR 
URS" Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


School for Exceptional Children 
For Exceptional Children, 


. , 
Miss Woods School Every facility, in a sub- 
urban home, for the care and training of children who, 


through mentai or physical disability, are unable to attend 
ublic or vate schools. 14 miles from Philadelphia. 
let. OLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 


PENNsYLvANIA, Roslyn. Box 156. 
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Mme. SUNDELIUS 
newest of Metropolitan Opera stars 


of whose voice Henry E. Krehbiel, of the 
New York Tribune says: “Nothing lovelier 
has been heard anywhere this season.” 


In this illustration the camera shows Mme. 
Sundelius singing in comparison with the 
New Edison’s Re-Creation of her wonderful 


voice in “Batti, batti, o ble Masetto” from 
Don Giovanni. 
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THE EDISON way 


N artist’s voice is Re-Created by pro- 
cesses that are practised only in the 
Edison Laboratories. 


The voice Re-Creation is placed on the 
New Edison. The artist stands beside the 
instrument and sings. Suddenly and without 
warning the artist ceases singing, and the 
New Edison takes up the Song alone. 


Mark this well: The Re-Creation of the 
artist’s voice must be so perfect that those 
who listen, with eyes closed, cannot tell 
when the artist has ceased to sing, 


Such is the test imposed by Mr. Edison, 
who personally supervises every detail of 
his new art—Music’s Re-Creation. ‘Tests 
of this sort have been made in public by 
thirty different artists before eight hundred 
thousand music lovers, and the music critics 
of nearly five hundred leading newspapers 
admit in their own papers that they could 
not tell when the artist ceased to sing. In 
other words, they were unable to distinguish 
the real voices of the artists from the New 
Edison's Re-Creation of their voices. Re- 
member, too, that the artists were not 
attempting to imitate the instrument; they 
were singing with absolute naturalness. 


Mr. Edison and his Laboratory associates 
would like to have you hear 


The NEW EDISON 


"the Phonograph with a Soul" 


In your vicinity there is a merchant licensed 

by Mr. Edison .to demonstrate this new 

invention. Look for his announcement in 
your local paper. Write us for the booklet 
What the Critics Say." 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc, Orange, N. J. 


À injury 
to the records is likely to result if you attempt to play 
them on an ordinary Phonograph or talking machine. 
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Sec " Two-Bit Seats'—a love story 


by a new writer, page 26 


Jimmy’s resolution hardened when Joyce 
came into the parlor and sat down with 
him. Wasn't she the pretty thing! He'd like 
Faulkner and Miller to see her with him 


DRAWN BY CLARENCE F UNDERWOOD 
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TRE Hindu's belief that the mighty Ganges purifies 

his morals while cleansing his body and garments 
causes him to use its water frequently, even though put 
to the inconvenience of having it sent to him. 


The widespread knowledge of how easy, pleasant and in- 


4 expensive it is to keep clean with Ivory Soap causes the 
4 American people to use tons upon tons of it every day. 
7 The love of cleanliness in body, clothes and home is 
4 fostered and quickened by the safe, efficient, economical 
vA work done by every cake of Ivory. 
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The story of a $2,000 man who had a price mark 
put on him by an expert accountant 


Markley’s “Size-up” of Dix 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


IX LONG stopped at the door 
of his little home in Westcote 
to kiss his wife and three kids 
before he made his dash for 
the 8:07 train. It was a crisp 

November morning, the first harbinger of 
winter, and he was buttoned in his two- 
years-before-last overcoat; it gave forth a 
comfortable camphor-ball odor, and was 
as gratefully warm as though it had not 
been quite so shabby. 

Mrs. Long, Dot, had one hand on the 
door knob, ready to open it for Dix, and in 
the other she held two one-dollar bills. - 

“I do wish you could have a new coat, 
Dix," she said with the fond regretfulness 
of a wife who knows she is voicing the im- 
possible. 


gayly. "It's fine. Do me 
all nght." 

He bent to kiss May, the 
seven-year-old. 


“By, kid!” he said. “ By, 
Joe!” 


. The five-year-old boy 
jumped up and threw his 
arms around his father’s 
neck in an enthusiastic hug, 
tipping his hat sideways. 
Tot, the three-year-old girl, 
was entwined around one 
of Dix’s legs. Dix straight- 
ened his hat, peeled the baby 
from her clinging-place and 
kissed her, gave his wife a 
hurried salute and bolted. 
rs. Dix turned, when she 
had closed the door, and 
looked at the little hall. 
The two dollars Dix had 
handed „her were for a trip 
to the city. She was to go that afternoon 
and look for a cheap flat. 
x Long was twenty-nine, and for ten 


years had worked for Borst, Higgins &' 


mpany. When he had moved to the 
suburb of Westcote, five years before, he 
had been hopefully ambitious; now he was 
a mere office hack. 

He had gradually settled into his place 
at the office, doing his work well, as all the 
office men did theirs, and there he seemed 

estined to remain as one of the crowd— 
one of the under dogs of the world. At 
twenty-four youth had still boiled in his 
Veins; at twenty-nine, he congratulated 


himself, he had gained some common 
sense; he knew on which side his bread 
was buttered. He knew he was mighty 
lucky to be sure of a pay envelope every 
Saturday night. He knew plenty of men 
who got less. 

He knew where wisdom lay. His busi- 
ness was to hang on to a good job and so 
to attend to it that if the force was ever 
cut down Dix Long would not be one of 
the “fired.” But, somehow, this last year 
had been a terror. The grocer’s and butch- 
er’s bills were climbing, and the rent of his 
house had been jumped ten dollars a 
month. Coal was up—thank goodness he 
had still about a ton left over from last 
winter! The kids, growing up, cost more, 
too. Everything cost more. And he owed 
small sums to nearly everybody! 


How Much Are You Worth? 


HIS does not mean your savings, 


your capital. 


The decision he and Dot had reached, 


that they must give up the suburban 
house and go back to a flat, had seemed, 
last night, something excellently sane and 
wise; but when Dix was in his seat in the 
train with all the other good fellows of the 
suburb around him, all reading their 
morning papers or chatting, the decision 
struck him as what it was—a lowering of 
his flag. It meant that, based on his hopes 
of five years earlier, he was a failure. He 
thought of this as the train hurried him 
toward town. He saw himself and his past 
and his future more clearly than he had 
ever seen them before. He was in a trap 


It means—how much 
do you as an individual value yourself as 
a going concern? . 

There is an interesting question raised 
along this line in Mr. Butler's story which 
begins on this page. 


set by Fate and there was no way out. 

There were Dot and May and Joe and 
the baby; they were four liabilities he had 
acquired, and on which he had to pay in- 
terest in the form of shelter and food and 
clothing for all, of education for the chil- 
dren, of doctors’ bills and various ex- 
penses for one or another from time to 
time. He was in a trap into which he had 
walked blindly, and out of which he would 
never get. All the years of his life he must 
work frantically to hold his job, because 
even a week without his pay envelope would 
mean disaster. When he left the house Dix 
Long had had some trace of resiliency 
left; when he reached the office he knew he 
was finally and hopelessly submerged. He 
began his work listlessly. He had become 
one of the discouraged thousands. 

Dix Long had hardly be- 
pu his day’s work when 

r. Borst came from his pri- 
vate office. He was followed 
by John Markley, the cer- 
tified public * accountant 
who was to make the annual 
audit of the firm’s affairs. 

“Long!” said Mr. Borst. 

“Yes, sir?" 

“This is Mr. Markley, 
who is auditing us. Give him 
any assistance you can.” 


II 


T NOON Dix usually 
rushed out to the Cream 
House, a quick-lunch place 
where he could get as much 
for the money as anywhere 
near by, and at twelve 
o'clock he drew on his coat 
to go down on the street. As he stood 
waiting for the elevator he felt a hand on 
his ee 
“Where do you lunch?” the deep voice 
of Markley, C. P. A., inquired. j 
Dix turned with annoyance. It was 
Friday, and he had just one dollar and 
sixty cents in his pocket. He had been so 
short of cash on the first of the month that 
he had not bought a commutation ticket, 
and his round trip ticket would cost him 
forty-five cents. The dollar-fifteen re- 
maining must buy two lunches and pay 
his car fare to the station and back, and 
Dot would probably ask for somie money 
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for vegetables. He had decided to get along 
with a glass of milk and a piece of pie. 
“ Because, if you are not tied to any one 
lace," Markley continued, “Pd like to 
m you a lunch." 

e moment Mr. Borst had introduced 
Markley, Dix had remembered him. Lon 
ago, before Dix had married, Markley ha 
been one of his fellow boarders at Ma 
Knowles's boarding house on West Fifty- 
eighth Street. But this was a changed 
Mickey. He now wore a pointed beard 
and gave every evidence of prosperity; 
then he was seedy. Just what had hap- 
pened to lift Markley from the level of an 
ordinary bookkeeper to the position of 
Markley, of the firm of Miller, Marks & 
Markley, Dix did not know. He did know 
that Markley wore a mighty fine, silk- 
lined overcoat and that Miller, Marks & 
Markley was one of the three greatest 

ublic accounting firms, and he knew that 
1f Markley took him to lunch it would 
mean a good feed and a dime saved. So he 
went. The elevator carried them down to 
the street. Markley hooked his arm 
through Dix's. 
“I didn't know you when Borst first 


called you,” Markley said. “It has been 
some time since we were at Ma Knowles’s 
select refectory, hasn’t it. Y6u married, 
didn’t you? That's the life!" 

“Yes, I’m married. Three children, 
too," said Dix. à 

“ Bully!” said Markley enthusiastically. 
“Something to live for. I suppose you are 
out of town, somewhere?” 

“Westcote.” 


"A DANDY suburb! I know it; I go 
through there on my way to Oakland 
—golf, you know. I’ve got a Royal Blue 
Six that is a beauty. I’ve got everything 
but a wife and children; been too busy to 
have them so far. Do you golf? Well, 
anyway, I'll take you out in the Royal 
Blue Six some day. You ought to golf.” 

He led Dix into one of the best restau- 
rants in lower New York. The waiters 
seemed to know Markley. He took one of 
the best tables as if he had a right to it 
and pushed a menu card across to Dix. 
He ordered a very light repast for himself. 

*" Can't work if I eat too much,” he ex- 
pus. “Well, Dixy, how has the world 


een using you?" 


He leaned back and looked at Dix with 
eyes that were keenly appraising. Mark- 
ley had a strong face and a good forehead; 
he liked to think he was a good judge of 
men, and sometimes he was a bit toplofty 
about it.. He believed he had never made 
a mistake in hiring assistants for Miller, 
Marks & Markley, and as he studied Dix's 
pie he decided that Dix had "stuff" in 

im. 

“T have a good job," Dix said in an- 
swer to the question. Markley's eyes fell 
on Dix's overcoat which lay on a chair at 
the side of the table. The cuff was thread- 

are. 

“Well, I'm still a bachelor," said Mark- 
ley, as if the family explained why a man 
with a “good job” should have a thread- 
bare cuf “But not much longer, Dixy! 
Nay, nay! I'm going to acquire some of 
those human assets myself right soon; a 
wife, at least; I hope there will be chil- 
dren." 

Dix laughed a little sourly. 

" Assets! I can see you don't know much 
about it," he said. “You wouldn't call 
them assets if you did." 

" No? You interest me," said Markley, 


It was plain enough they all liked Markley, 
and before dinner was served they were calling 
him “Uncle John," as he insisted they should 
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leaning forward. “As a certified public 
accountant I ought to know all about as- 
sets and liabilities. So you don’t call them 
assets. What do you call them? Liabili- 
ies?” 

“You’ve said it—liabilities," said Dix. 
"A man's family is his biggest liability. 
It's his biggest expense." —— . ; 

Markley leaned back in his chair again. 
He wrinkled his forehead and looked at 
Dix quizzically. Dix did not like it. 

“What’s the matter?" he asked. 

"| was just wondering," said Markley, 
"what sort of statement of your assets 
and liabilities you would draw up." 

Dix colored. He thought of what he 
owed the butcher and grocer and other 
tradesmen, and of his unpaid rent and the 


temporary loans he had negotiated with 
his fellow clerks, and of the one dollar and 
sixty cents in his pocket. 

“T would like to see what sort of balance 
sheet you would make," Markley went 
on, attacking his food. “I suppose I've 
come to be a nut on this accounting busi- 
ness, but I've gone over so many amateur 
balance sheets in my day that I don't have 
much faith in them. Nine out of ten men 
don't know how to make out a balance 
sheet. Plenty of times I’ve shown con- 
cerns their mistakes and helped them turn 
a loss into a profit. I've been mighty busy, 
but there is an idea I've had—’ 

“What is it?” asked Dix. 

“Tt is about human beings," said Mark- 
ley. “Since I have been a public account- 


ant I have seen so many concerns in trou- 
ble through not knowing the rudiments of 
accounting that I have got a notion that 
that is what is the matter with most men. 
They don’t know how to book-keep them- 
selves. When they come to tot themselves 
up—if they ever do—they get their ex- 
penses on the income sheet and their as- 
sets on the liability side of their state- 
ments and— What I think is that if nine 
men out of ten would turn themselves 
over to a good C. P. A. once a year or so, 
half the failures could be made into suc- 
cesses." 

“I wish you would try it on me, then,” 
laughed Dix. 

"Will you let me?" Markley snapped 
back at him instantly. 

"Go as far as you like," 
said Dix. 

“Waiter!” Markley com- 
manded. “Bring me half a 
dozen sheets of writing pa- 
per.” 


HI 


“TO START this thing,” 
Markley said, “I want 


to see how you appraise your- 
self. I want you to make out 
three ‘exhibits’ —a cash state- 
ment, an income and expense 
statement, and a balance 
sheet. First give me a cash 
report for the year ending this 
minute. 

“Every little item?” asked 


ix. 

" No, bulk it,” said Mark- 
ley. Dix bent over the paper 
and, after a minute, handed 
Markley this: 


RECEIPTS 
Salary ..... $2,080.00 
Borrowed... 145.00 $2,225.00 
EXPENDITURES 
Spent...... $2,118.40 


Loans repaid 105.00 $2,223.40 


Cash on hand $ 1.60 


“I may have had a dollar 
or two on hand a year ago," 
Dix explained, “but I can't 
remember, so I have not put 
it down. And I gave my wife 
two dollars this morning," he 
added bitterly. “I don't sup- 
pose that is spent yet; she 
wouldn’t come to town until 
this afternoon. She is com- 
ing to town to look for a cheap 

at. 

“You run with a rather 
small cash balance,” said 
Markley, studying the paper. 
“Not good business! Let me 
have a statement of income 
and expense for the same pe- 
riod,” 

Dix bent over the table 
again and presently pushed a 
sheet across to the È P. A.: 

INCOME 
Salary ..... $2,080.00 $2,080.00 


EXPENSE 
Allexpenses $2,460.00 $2,460.00 


Deficit for year $ 380.00 


“All night!" said Markley. 
“Looks(Continued on page 87) 
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The Most Wonderful Man I 


Ever Knew 


My seven years with Cecil Rhodes—from whom I 
gained more practical knowledge, more business 


training, than I got in all my other experiences of life 


By John Hays Hammond 


HE greatest man I have ever 
known lies buried in the Matoppo 
range of British South Africa. As 
clear as a mountain peak above 
its foothills, he stands out in my 
memory above all other men I have met— 
and it has been my good fortune to meet 
most of the big business geniuses and other 
leaders in achievement of the present day. 

This man was Cecil John Rhodes, the 
British Empire Builder of South Africa. 

, For seven years I was intimately asso- 
ciated with Mr. Rhodes. We were to- 
gether on many a dangerous trek through 
the semi-savage parts of the Dark Conti- 
nent. I saw vast provinces rebuilt by the 
power of his mind. 

The achievements of Rhodes are almost 
unthinkable. Long before American trusts 
were attempted, he formed what was then 
the greatest business combination in his- 
tory and became absolute autocrat of the 
diamond business of the whole world. He 
organized a huge consolidation of gold com- 
panies; he was the first hnancier courageous 
cnough toinstitutedeep-level mining on the 
Rand, the method on which now depends 
the future of the greatest of all gold fields. 

No Roman emperor ever won more 
territory than Rhodes brought under his 
native British flag. Through the Char- 
tered Company, incorporated in 1889, he 
added to the British Colonial dominions 
territory equal to the combined areas of 
the British Isles, France, Prussia, Austria 
and Spain. He made possible the federa- 
tion of all South African States, and 
planned to link Cape Colony and Cairo by 
rail—a project that he carried half way to 
fruition before he was cut off by death 
when he was only forty-nine years old. 

Yet with this record of empire building 
behind him, his last words as he lay dying 
were these: 

** So little done, so much to do!” 

It is small wonder that I owe so great a 
debt to Mr. Rhodes—that I gained from 
him more practical knowledge, more busi- 
ness training, than I got at Yale and Frei- 
berg and in all my other experiences of 
life. To be able to pass on some picture of 
the man as Í knew him, some bits of his 
business wisdom, would be, I believe, a 
real tribute to his memory. 

The picture of Mr. Rhodes as a mere 
money maker, as a man ruthless in self- 
interest and ambition, is altogether wrong. 
“I love the game,” he used to say; “I care 
nothing about money for its own sake, but 
it Is a power—and l do like power." Far 
from being ruthless, he was preéminently 
fair. 
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One of his habits, when discussing some 
amalgamation or other huge transaction, 
was to getup from the table, announce that 
he was going to champion the other party's 
side, and pace up and down the room, fir- 
ing argument after argument at his direc- 
tors as to why the terms offered were not 
to his advantage. 

“Any trade that is not satisfactory to 
the other fellow is not satisfactory to me," 
I have heard him say repeatedly. “If you 
deal with all men in absolute fairness, and 
take advantage of no one, in time you will 
have everybody bringing propositions to 

ou. Always put yourself in the other fel- 
low’s pao Door at things through his 
eyes. Then, if you can't arrange terms to 
suit him, drop your plan and go on to the 
next. . . . We can get all the business we 
want by acting on this principle." 


Mest misconceptions of Mr. Rhodes are 
due to failure to appreciate the bigness 
of his mind. He thought in continents. 

He was a seer—a Tolstoy, not of words, 
but of deeds. While yet he was a poor 
struggling diamond digger at Kimberley— 
dividing his time between work and a 
Greek lexicon half the year, and hurrying 
off to Oxford University in England to 
study during the other half—he was dream- 
ing of opening up the whole African conti- 
nent to civilization under his country’s 
flag; of threading it with railroads; of irri- 
gating vast arid areas; of educating the 
millions of natives to become useful work- 
ers, and of ironing out all racial differences. 

For a man born with a brain such as 
that, a quick climb from obscurity was to 
be expected. Rhodes was born in 1853, 
one of the youngest of the nine children 
of a poor English vicar. Ill health dogged 
his youth; at seventeen he was shipped to 
the warmer climate of Natal, where an 
elder brother was trying to cultivate cot- 
ton. 

A year after the arrival of young Rhodes, 
diamonds were discovered in Kimberley, 
several hundred miles away. Rhodes de- 
cided to join the rush. His outfit consisted 
of a team of oxen, a Scotch cart, a bucket, 
a spade, several volumes of classics and 
the thumb-worn Greek lexicon. 

In this fever-ridden spot, with poor san- 
itation and worse food, he worked and 
brooded and studied, with winter trips to 
England and Oxford on his scanty savings. 
One year he was too poor to go. Another 
year his health failed and the physician 
told him he had only six months to live. 

Almost immediately he was recognized 
as a natural leader. 


While yet in his teens he formed the 
holders of several small claims into a syn- 
dicate. Always he preached the folly of 
cut-throat competition. Gradually he be- 

an a consolidation, of which he naturally 
became the leader. 

This was before I knew Mr. Rhodes. 
But from men who were close to him then 
I have heard stories of the vast sweep of 
his vision and his refusal to let any barrier 
obstruct him in the march to the goal. 

Once he contracted to begin keeping a 
mine clear of water on a certain day. The 

ump he ordered failed to arrive on time. 
Hearing that a. Boer farmer miles away 
had a pump, Rhodes hurried to buy it. 
The Dutchman wouldn't sell. Back 
Rhodes came the next day. Again the 
farmer refused. A third, a fourth and a 
fifth time Rhodes returned, until the old 
farmer became exasperated. “‘It will take 
pounds to make me give up the 
pump,” he shouted, naming a ridiculously 
high price. “ You can have it!” exclaimed 
Rhodes. 

The astonished Boer signed the con- 
tract. The terms included delivery. On 
his way to make delivery the veld became 
so near to impassable that the farmer de- 
clared it would ruin his oxen to go further. 
“That means you aor here?” asked 
Rhodes. “Yes.” ‘Well, I don't," re- 
turned Rhodes. “Sell me the oxen at their 
full price and I'll take the pump in myself." 

«ou seem a fair young man and a very 
active one,” commented the farmer. “I'll 
do it." 

And Rhodes had his pump going on 
time. 


But his difficulties had only begun. 


Fuel was generally giving out. Mines 
were suffering damage right and left. 
Rhodes sized up the situation and saw a 
solution. Every morning before daybreak 
he rode far into the veld and waylaid wag- 
ons loaded with wood, bought the wood at 
high prices—and kept the pump working. 

His resourcefulness was a source of per- 
petual amazement to his associates. If he 
found he could not reach his goal by one 
road, he would take a second, or a third, if 
need be. He would fight only if he was 
driven to it. 

“I have never met anyone in my life,” 
he once told me, “with whom it was not 
just as easy to deal as to fight." 


ALWAYS his mind was running the ranee 
of empires. He loved to discuss with 
a choice band of friends the futures of the 
great nations of the world—England, 
Germany, Japan, Russia. When he was 
twenty-three he joined with four other 
ambitious young men in his camp in send- 
ing a long communication to Lord Bea- 
consfield, then Prime Minister of England, 
telling him how the British Empire ought 
to be run. 

“I have never deviated from the policy 
laid down in that paper," Rhodes confided 
years later to a friend. - 

Once a companion came upon him in- 
tently studying the map of South Africa. 

“What are you doing?" he asked. 

“I want to see that all red,” replied 
Rhodes, drawing his hand from the bot- 
tom to the top of the continent. 

Rhodes became an exponent of Big 
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John Hays Hammond 


Tuis famous American engineer, now sixty-two years 
of age, has during the past thirty-seven years carried 
through tremendous undertakings all over the world. 
In South Africa—where he rediscovered the mines of 
King Solomon, and made a fortune,—he was for seven 
Years in charge of all the gold-mining interests of Cecil 
Rhodes. Rhodes gave Hammond one hundred thou- 


sand dollars a year, plus a share in the profits, because 
he believed him the greatest gold-mining expert he 
could hire. Mr. Hammond has met and had dealings 
with many of the most important men of every nation. 
Of all these men he regards Cecil Rhodes as the most 
extraordinary. He tells why in the article b 


: eginning 
on the opposite page. 


Cecil Rhodes, whom John Hays Hammond calls the most wonderful man he ever knew 


THE achievements of Rhodes are almost unthinkable. 
Long before American trusts were attempted, he formed 
what was then the greatest business combination in 
history, and became absolute autocrat of the diamond 


business of the whole world. He organized a huge . 


consolidation of gold companies; he was the first finan- 


cier courageous enough to institute deep-level mining 
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on the Rand, the method on which now depends the 
future of the greatest of all gold fields. 

No Roman emperor ever won more territory than 
Rhodes brought under his native British flag. He 
added to the British Colonial dominions territory equal 
to the combined areas of England, Scotland, Wales. 
France, Prussia. Austria, and Spain. 
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The Most Wonderful Man I Ever Knew, by Joun Hays HAMMOND 19 


Business before the dawn of the merger 
era in America. 

South Africa had its Sherman Law, 
which prevented anyone from owning more 
than one claim, but the moment it was re- 
pealed Rhodes, although then only twenty- 
seven years old, organized the De Beers 
Mining Company, raised a million dollars 
of capital and purchased almost half the 
diamond area at Kimberley. 

His chief rival was the famous Barney 
Bamato. The output of diamonds greatly 
increased, prices became de- 
moralized and the unsettle- 
ment which followed the 
Majuba disaster to British 
arms caused widespread de- 
pression. The whole dia- 
mond business was sliding 
towards ruin. Failure after 
failure occurred; camps were 
being deserted daily; men 
shouted that the diamond 
bubble had burst. 

Rhodes, though losing 
money, stuck to his guns. 
He saw that the evil rose 
from over-production, com- 
petitive price cutting. He 
realized that the industry 
could be saved only by regu- 
lating output and maintain- 
ing prices, either by agree- 
ment or by monopoly. He 
tied to buy out Barnato, 
but that shrewd operator, 
with his own mighty ambi- 
tons, would not consent to 
be swallowed up. 

Intheend Rhodes won out 
~as he almost always did. 
In 1888, he formed the great 

e Beers Consolidated 
Mines, then the largest in- 

ustrial corporation in the 
world, and ever since that 
time the controlling factor 
: s world's diamond busi- 

"Rhodes is a great man 
for he bested ine. was Bar- 
nato’s tribute. 

e De Beers claim was 

named after a ee in- 

m the company. 

Rhodes would not lave 

teamed of giving his own 
name to it, 

All this time he was doin 
other big things. He hid 
entered the Cape Parlia- 
ment before he was thirty. 

afterward he staged 
is addition to the British 
ominions of the whole of Bechuanaland 
na territory more than twice the size of 
ue Britam—and became its virtual 

"What are you doing in Africa, M 

t g in Africa, Mr. 
Rhodes!” Queen Victoria asked him. 
ending Your Majesty's dominions, 
adam,” replied the Empire Builder. 
aia es had found time, also, to become 

i the most powerful figures in the 
"ti, ning industry of the Transvaal. In 
en he formed the Consolidated Gold- 
i SO South Africa. A little later he be- 
WE nme Minister of Cape Colony—at 
doseren. Before he was forty he had 

id the foundations for the acquisition of 
Dc empire which later was given the name 

*sla—an empire as large as all of 


France, Austria and ,Prussia combined. 

My own acquaintance with Mr. Rhodes 
dated from one day in 1893. I had just 
left Barnato because he would not carry 
out my proposal to go in for deep-level 
mining on the Rand when I received a tel- 
egram from Mr. Rhodes, asking me to 
visit him. Quite abruptly he told me he 
wanted me to take charge of all his gold 
mining interests, and added, “ Name your 
salary. Don’t be modest.” 

I mentioned $100,000 a year and a share 


The Man Who Helped Me Most— 
and What He Taught Me 


Prize Contest Announcement 


EAD what John Hays Hammond, the great 
engineer, has to tell about Cecil Rhodes, who 

was one of the most extraordinary men in the 
world. This magazine is fortunate in being able to 
give readers this remarkable personal story by 
Mr. Hammond. 
Now tell us about the man who has helped you 
most—and what he taught you. Don't forget the 
last part of that sentence—what he taught you. 
You see, we want to pass on to readers all the prac- 
tical wisdom of life that we can gather. 
Thousands of readers have worked for or with 
wonderful men—in some cases men of genius, who 
constantly pounded into their younger associates 
all sorts of useful ideas. 
The editor of this magazine has in mind three 
men to whom he is everlastingly indebted for in- 
spiration and invaluable training. 
For the best letters of about 500 words we 
offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes July 
15th. Winning letters will appear in the October 
number. Contributions to these contests will not 
be returned except where especially requested and 
postage is enclosed. Address, Contest Editor, 
THE AMERICAN Macazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


of the profits as the salary I should expect, 
and stipulated that unless I could deal di- 
rectly with Rhodes without interference 
from other directors I could not take the 
job. Rhodes picked up a scrap of paper 
two or three inches long and immediately 
wrote on it: 

* Mr. Hammond is authorized to make 
any purchases for going ahead and has 
full authority, provided the informs me of 
it and gets no protest.” 

On the strength of this order I used to 
buy as much as $500,000 worth of ma- 
chinery without consulting anyone. 

Rhodes impressed upon me that he 
wanted men of initiative, men who had 
their minds on big things, men who were 
not afraid to tackle hard jobs. 


“Reach a compromise, if necessary, 
when no vital principle is involved,” he 
told me. “And never make a deal before 
the other side is completely satisfied.” 

In 1894, Mr. Rhodes accompanied me 
on a trip through Matabeleland and Ma- 
shonaland (now part of Rhodesia), where 
I had gone to make an examination for the 
British South Africa Company as to the 
mining possibilities in that country. Both 
for political and financial reasons it was 
very important to Mr. Rhodes that my 
report should be favorable. 
On my findings would de- 
pend the investment or non- 
investment by British cap- 
italists of large sums for the 
development of the country. 
Yet never once during the 
many days that we rode and 
drove together, and the 
many nights we camped 
out, did he ask me a ques- 
tion concerning my impres- 
sions. 

When I finally read my 
report to him after our re- 
turn to Johannesburg, Dr. 

ameson and another prom- 
inent stockholder of the 
Chartered Company were 
present. 

“Well,” commented these 
men, “if we have to depend 
on Hammond's geological 
report to raise money for 
this country, I do not think 
the outlook is very encour- 
aging." 

“Hammond is absolutely 
night,” replied Mr. Rhodes 
emphatically. “He has said 
everything that he is justi- 
fied in saying and the public 
will see that it is the report 
of a conscientious engineer, 
and fully credit every word 
he says. You had better go 
ahead and sell your shares." 

One basic reason for the 
success of Mr. Rhodes was 
his practice of drawing into 
his service from all corners 
of the earth the ablest men 
in each particular industry. 
Sometimes he would reach 
out to Germany, sometimes 
to South America, often to 
the United States. No sal- 
ary was too big if he could 
get the man he wanted. 

He was always keenly 
anxious to find out from 
. . men who had done extraor- 
dinary things just how they had managed 
to do them. I recall that "Kid McCoy,” 
the pugilist, then in his prime, was giving 
an exhibition of boxing and Rhodes ex- 

ressed the most ardent desire to meet 
im. 

“I want to find out from this fellow how 
he has learned to lick every other man in 
the world," Rhodes exclaimed to me. 

When we began sinkmg shafts two or 
three thousand feet deeper than any that 
had been sunk before in África, we soon be- 
gan to break all records for rapid work. One 
day Alexander Agassiz of the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Company was lunching with 
the Chartered Company directors in Lon- 
don;andtheconversation turned to thefeats 
we had performed. Mr. Agassiz expressed 
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his astonishment at our work and his won- 
der at the way in which we had accom- 
plished it; he added that he thought it 
was because I had sent over for some of 
the best men of Calumet and Hecla. 
Rhodes, who was tremendously proud of 
our shaft-sinking, asked me to explain our 
methods. 

I admitted that the expert shaft sinkers 
whom we took from Mr. Agassiz's com- 
pany had helped us up to a certain point. 
After that they had proved to be white 
elephants. Whereupon I had sent to Cali- 
fornia for a young fellow who was in the 
mining school when I left San Francisco, 
but who had never had a day's experience 
in shaft-sinking. When he arrived I told 
him I had tried many engineers of notable 
experience, and that we had reached the 
limitofestablished practice. I now wanted 
a man without a single preconceived idea, 
a man bound by no traditions and no fixed 
- rules. 

“Watch closely every movement made 
by workmen," I said, " and study out how 
the work may be done more quickly—how 
an hour or even a minute may be saved." 


"THEN we offered a monthly prize of 
$1,000 to the group that would break 
the record for speed. This spurred the 
workmen to extraordinary efforts. Records 
began to be shattered forthwith. 

My story pleased Rhodes immensely. 

One Christmas I explained to Mr. 
Rhodes that it was customary for mining 
companies to give bonuses to employees 
occasionally, and that I wanted togive my 
staff of American engineers something 
substantial, especially as we had made 
$10,000,000 of profit that year. 

“That is quite right,” replied Rhodes, 
using his favorite expression. 

I handed him a sheet on which I had 
made out recommendations as to the 
amount each man should receive. With- 
out even glancing at it, he picked up a pen- 
cil and wrote across the face: 


We have had a remarkably successful two 
years under Hays Hammond's management— 
due. as he says, to the ability, untiring energy 
and self-sacrifice of his American staff. They 
are entitled to the sums he recommends. 


* But, Mr. Rhodes, you have not even 
looked to see how much I have recom- 
mended,” I protested. ‘‘This is going to 
the board of directors and you should 
know how much money is involved.” 

“Well, you would not recommend it un- 
less it was all right, would you?” he re- 
plied. 

With that he dismissed the subject—a 
matter of nearly $250,000. He had scant 
regard for details; he left them to trusted 
subordinates. 

A revelation of the methods by which 
Mr. Rhodes's mind operated is shown in 


his championship of deep-level mining— : 


his startling project to risk millions of dol- 
lars in sinking shafts several thousand feet 
into the earth on the chance of finding 
gold there. All mining on the Rand hith- 
erto had been of the “outcrop” species. 
To sink unprecedentedly deep shafts with 
the idea of intersecting a gold reef in the 
bowels of the earth was a most daring pro- 
posal. This is the story of the start of 
his undertaking: 

Mr. Rhodes, Dr. Jameson and I, to- 
gether with some of my engineers, were 
camping out one night in a wild part 


of Rhodesia, where,the lions were roaring 
around us and had to be constantly fright- 
ened away by a wall of fire and the firing 
of guns. It was not uncommon in these. 
regions for lions to dart in and snatch our 
donkeys or even to carry off a negro boy 
occasionally. 

As we sat about the fire, Rhodes began 
to discuss the future. He wanted to know 
how long the Rand reef would last. I told 
him that geologically there was no reason 
why it should not last many more years— 
that there was no resonable limit, from 
an engineering point of view, to the depth 
mining could be carried. Then I went on 
to explain that, whereas outcrop claims 
were selling anywhere from $10,000 to 
$100,000 per acre, we could pick up all the 
other land for deep-level mining at $50 or 
$100 per acre, provided no one discovered 
what we were trying to do. I figured out 
that, allowing for the cost of sinking 
shafts to a depth of 3,000 feet, his profits 
would be twenty or thirty times as great 
as those yielded by the enormously costly 
outcrop lands. 

“Why would it not be good business to 
sell the outcrop company holdings," 
Rhodes asked, “and quietly buy all the 
ground along the deep levels for ten or 
twelve miles, and start mining at 2,000 to 
5,000 feet?" 


“T recommended that to Barnato,” I 
said, "but he was too busy with other 
things to bother about it.” 

"Let's send a cablegram to London at 
once!” Rhodes exclaimed. 

About two o’clock in the morning my 
secretary—now Lord Saye and Sele, a 
fearless adventurer, a D. S. O. man and a 
crack shot—started, with only a couple of 
natives, on a 500-mile ride across danger- 
ous country to the nearest railroad station 
at Mafeking, with a cable to the London 
directors of the Consolidated Gold Fields. 
The cable was briefly this: 


Have decided best policy for company should 
be sell out our entire holdings in outcropping 
companies. Dothis at once. Cable reply. 


It took over a month for our representa- 
tive to cover the land journey, receive the 
reply and rejoin us near the Zambesi, a 
total ride of over 1,000 miles. And this 
was the wording of the directors’ reply: 


We don't understand your cablegram. Do 
you wish us to liquidate company? This can- 
not be done without full explanation to directors. 


HODES was furious. He was not in 

the habit of having his explicit instruc- 

tions fail to be Carried out fie sent back 
this cablegram: 


Do exactly what I instructed you to doat 
once without asking questions. I take full 
responsibility. C. J.R. : 


This time the London agents obeyed. 
When we got back to Johannesburg, sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of shares had 
been turned into cash at very high prices, 
the market being then in the thick of a 
boom. We immediately set machinery in 
motion to acquire all the land we wanted, 
and though there was infinite haggling by 
some of the parties in interest, we finally 
got nearly all we were after, and the whole 
deep-level plan of mining was mapped out 
and started. We had to spend millions 
before we reached a trace of gold, and more 
millions before we won a single ounce of 


metal. But within two years we had made 
$10,000,000 profit on the transaction. Had 
it not been for deep-level mining the Rand 
would have been nearly exhausted by now. 

There is one bitof unpublished history 
that may as well see light now. It will 
show how near Rhodes came to controlling 
the copper output of the world. 

The near coup was scheduled for 1895. 
By this time the new gold mines were 
pouringout millions and millionsof dollars’ 
worth of their precious product, afid we 
could have raised $200,000,000 or $300,- 
000,000 of capital without trouble. The 
memorable Secretan Copper Syndicate, 
which aimed at buying up the bulk of the 
world’s stock of copper and boosting the 
price, had collapsed ignominously some 
time before this. The brilliant but erratic 


Frenchman had gone about things the 
e 


wrong way. 


OW that Rhodes had managed to es- 
tablish control of the international 
diamond business, he became interested in 


the idea of acquiring control, not of fin-- 


ished copper, but of all the principal cop- 
per mines of the world, so as to be able to 
regulate eutput and price. Rhodes suc- 
ceeded in interesting the Rothschilds, who 
controlled the great Rio Tinto mine as 
well as another large mine in Mexico. Al- 
fred Beit was also behind us, as were all 
the resources of the De Beers and the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields—the whole repre- 
senting hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Ilaid out plans, at Mr. Rhodes's request, 
for control of Anaconda and other Amer- 
ican properties, and the scheme was so far 
advanced that | was to leave for the 
United States early in 1895 to complete 
the American end of the deal. 

Unfortunately, the Jameson Raid came 
on. I was in prison for six months, and 
then Rhodes went to Matabeleland to 
quell a serious uprising of natives in that 
territory. So the whole gigantic plan fell 
through. 

While engaged in restoring peace in 
Matabeleland, Rhodes received a cable 
from the House of Commons to come at 
once to be tried at Westminster for his 
association with the Jameson Raid. Un- 
awed by the British authorities, Rhodes 
sent them this cable: “Investigation can 
wait. I am busy fighting Matabele.” 

When Rhodes did return to England he 
treated the Lords and Commoners with 
little of the customary reverence. One 
day while his examination was in progress 
he called for a glass of beer and a sand- 
wich, and coolly answered questions be- 
tween mouthfuls. His personality was so 
stupendous that he—“the accused'"— 
dominated the whole proceedings. The 
Prince of Wales (the late King Edward) 
on visiting the Chamber could not resist 
shaking hands with him. 

The influence of Mr. Rhodes on the 
South African natives was almost uncanny. 


Once a grave native war was let loose 


against the white settlers. Rhodes under- 
took tostop the combat single-handed, after 
the British commissioner had been treated 
with studied contempt by the native chief. 
His dusky majesty kept the representa- 
tives of the British Crown out on the veld 
for three days before condescending to 
fulfill a prearranged meeting. Even then 
he gave the envoy no satisfaction. 
Rhodes arranged through messengers 
for a talk with the (Continued on page 98) 
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What the Middle-Aged Can Do 
for Their Country 


Millions are Asking—Hlere is the Answer 


^ À message to AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers from a great authority, 
as reported by MERLE CROWELL 


HAT can we do to serve 

our country best? Millions 

of Americans are asking 

themselves and each other 

this question. In the great 

crowd of perplexed people are those mid- 
dle-aged men who are not likely to be 
called to arms unless the war is long and 
bitter; young men whom some infirmity 
bars from military duty; and the patriotic 
women and youths of the whole nation. 
irm I went to Washington and 
le this problem of individual service 
efore the one man who, I believe, is most 
fully equipped to answer it. He is a man 
conceded by everybody “in the know” 
to be as great an authority on this subject 
as anybody in the world to-day. Haggard 
from overwork and sleeplessness in the 
nation’s business, he sat beside a desk 
led high with letters and papers, as he 
extracted a half-hour from overlapping 
engagements to try to give me some un- 


derstanding of what our country needs. 


most from its citizens who are not of mili- 
tary age, 
must not use his name, he explained, 
because he had already felt forced 
to tum down nearly two score re- 
quests for an authorized article 
along similar lines. Yet if he could 
help— 
I left the room with the first 
dear and definite program I had 
n able to get of those little 
Ways in which all of us can “do 
our bit,” whether we live in New 
York or Galveston, the Pacific 
we or the plains of the Middle 
- don't have to tell you,” he 
said, “that the world is facing a 
reat scarcity of food. It looks 
asif there would be hardly enough 
to go around. We Americans are 
caring this to-day, but it seems to 
Us some strange tale about things 
and people the other side of our 
wnzon. How many of us are ad- 
justing our own lives to it? How 
the of us are stopping to think 
: àt every ounce of food we save 
nd every ounce we produce is ammuni- 
tion to beat the common enemy? 
inp chee Strong man of middle age is ask- 
ng what he can do. Is he sincere to the 
ttom of his heart? Then I will tell him: 
* iS J00 ts not in some way contributing 
the nation’s needs, let him buy or lease 
some land and plant it intensively, or else 
80 out and work for someone who has land 
and is planting it. 
he must stick to his job? . . . Then, 
e has no garden plot, let him get away 


from work as early as possible and get out 
somewhere and help cultivate something 
that will add to the nation's food supply. 

“There is going to be a short loaf over 
across the water, anyway—a tremen- 
dously short loaf. The nations who are 
fighting with us—fighting for us, to-day— 
are facing something pretty close to fam- 
ine. Every blade of wheat, every spear of 
corn, every potato or other foodstuffs that 
one of us can bring up will go toward mak- 
ing that loaf just a little larger. The man 
who can make two hills of beans grow 
where one grew before is hurling a bomb 
at the enemy. : 

* But there is an even greater service 
for all of us. Cut down waste! We are 
throwing into our garbage pails enough 
foodstuffs to keep countless people from 
starvation. Do you know that it would 
take four hundred thousand acres of 
wheat land to make up the loss sustained 
if only one slice of stale bread a day were 
thrown away in every American house- 
hold? 

“The cities are the centers of extrava- 
gance. You who live there have got to 


When You Sit Down to 
Eat—Remember 


F YOU can't serve your coun- 

try at the battle front you 
can serve her at the dinner ta- 
ble. 


PREACH and live the gospel of 


the clean plate. 


lead the way. Otherwise, it is no use to 
preach food thrift to the millions of rural 
folk who are comparatively thrifty as it is. 
** [f you can't serve your country at the 
battle front you can serve her at the dinner 
table. Give up your suppers after the the- 
ater, your midnight lunches after a party. 
Every time you eat a late evening meal 
ou are taking food from the bare cup- 
hoards of our fellows across the ocean. 
“Eat at home. A housewife can reckon 
how much food her family needs. A public 


caterer has to have enough for all possible 
guests, and a great deal is wasted. Dinners 
out should be reduced to a minimum. 

“Stop asking a lot of guests to dinner 
every few days, and making an unneces- 
sary and unholy show of much food. Par- 
ties of this sort are going to come mighty 
close to disloyalty in the days ahead. The 
society woman who gives a tea or dinner 
to a couple of hundred guests 1s commit- 
ting a national crime. There is no occa- 
sion on which it is necessary to entertain 
more than ten or a dozen persons. One 
can get all the wit and brilliance in that 
number that anyone needs. 

“Don’t just do these things yourself— 
create a public opinion against them. 
Preach and live the gospel of the clean 
plate. Everyone in America ought to be 
forced to eat everything on his table. In 
that event a good many of us would die of 
indigestion, and most of the rest would 
learn that an altogether unnecessary 
amount of food is being cooked. 

“The articles of food that Europe needs 
most are wheat, beans and pork. As much 
as possible, stop eating these. Use corn in- 
stead of wheat. There are plenty 
of substitutes for pork and beans 
and the other staples Europe is 
crying for. 

* We should not frown upon the 
wealthy folk who spend their 
money for lobster, paté de foie 
gras and other delicacies. If they 
could live on such things and leave 
the necessary staples for the rest 
of the world, it would be a big 
gain. 

“The science of dietetics isn't 
as forbidding a thing as it sounds. 
I believe that any American house- 
wife could learn it easily. We 
ought to scatter broadcast prim- 
ers of dietetics, showing what 
things we can buy most cheaply, 
and what things we can substitute 
for the staples we must ship abroad 
to keep our allies from famine. 

“People have a lot of miscon- 
ceptions about diet. How many of 
us know, for instance, that pota- 
toes are one of the poorest of food sta- 
ples. . . . Oh, no! I would not discour- 
age the raising of potatoes. They are a 
very valuable product. First, one can 
grow a great many to the acre; second, 
they have the quality of being ‘filling.’ 
A full stomach tends to make men con- 
tented—and contentment is not to be de- 
spised. 

" Fats are one of the things of which ev- 
eryone has to eat a certain amount. But 
we are using in this (Continued on page 65) 
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Before and 


MET the Goat Man the second morn- 
ing after my arrival at the Lodge, 
which sits proudly on the very top of 
a little round mountain, thickly cov- 
, ered with great pine trees. He was 
asking for a “lift” to Julian in the auto- 
bus. He was a tall, thin man, a not over- 
clean man, a no-longer-young man; but he 
interested me greatly. His hair hung from 
beneath his battered old cowboy hat in 
dingy gray wisps; his skin was the same 
color and texture as his well-worn puttees, 
and he wore a ragged, grizzled beard. He 
also wore a straight, aristocratic-looking 
' nose and, set well on either side of it, was 
a blue eye that held one with its stead- 
fastness, its shrewdness, its twinkle of 
humor, its pathetic patience and its occa- 
sional flash of daredeviltry. 

Friendships progress rapidly in the 
mountains and as the Goat Man came to 
the Lodge almost every day, we were soon 
old friends. One day we rode over to 
Julian together and those eight rugged 
miles gave ample time for conversation. 
To an inquiry of mine as to how many 
goats he had, he replied in his slightly 
nasal drawl, “Got three hundred of ’em 
out here on the desert. Goin’ out there 
now to see how many new kids we got. 

“Ya’as, that’s quite a lot of goats; but 
I aim to have that many thousand before 
long. I sell 'em to some people who eat 
'em instead of spring lol here ain't 
nobody kin tell she difference, if somebody 
don’t tell ’em. They ain’t these smelly old 
Mexican goats. "They're Angoras and 
Swiss goats and them kind. Meat’s jest 
as tender and sweet as any spring lamb 
you ever et.- 

“Tf you calculate to stay up here a spell, 

ou must come down to my place and see 
Nancy. She’s real friendly, and the hotel 
folks they kin tell you where I live. 
‘There’s a mighty purty horse trail down 
there. Nancy sure is a wonder with them 
sickly kids. Jest a natural-born mother. 
Pity she ain’t never had no kids of her 
own. Nancy’s father was one of the first 
settlers in this part of the country, a great, 
big, six-foot-four Norwegian and could 
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out-work, out-fight and out-drink any 
other three men in the locality. He finally 
drunk himself to death when Nancy was 
about fifteen. Mighta done the same 
thing myself, if it hadn't been fer Nancy. 

** Y'see, it was like this: I come from 
New England. About the time I was 
twenty-five, a girl I'd intended to marry 
as soon as I could afford it throwed the 
hooks into me good and plenty—run off 
with another chap. Why, that girl—but 
never mind. I packed my trunk and come 


out here to California to see if I couldn't 


find a gold mine, and then go back and 
make her sorry that she hadn't waited fer 


me. 
"After a while I drifted up into this 
country and landed at julian, You 
wouldn’t think that twenty years ago 
there was fifteen saloons there and all of 
'em runnin’ full blast night and day. Well, 
there was, and I contributed my share 
toward keepin’ ’em runnin’; but before I 
had spent my last cent I staked out a 
claim and built me a little shack, right 
where my home is now, in a little canyon 
half way up old Cuyamaca. 


“I USED to stick purty closé to my claim 
them days, only goin' over to Julian 
once a week to git supplies. I used to 
come home purty kobky after some of 
them trips; but Peanuts, my little cow- 
pony, alluz got me home safe and sound 
till one winter, sometime about Christ- 
mas. 

“I was kinda muddled with what I had 
been drinkin', or I mighta seen the tree 
a-fallin’ and dodged it, but I didn't, and it 
brushed me off Peanut's back, slick as a 
whistle. Fer a while I didn't know any- 
thing, and when I come to it was pitch 
dark and the rain was comin’ down in 
bucketfuls. I was half buried in the mud 


Twice a day she exercised 

for twenty minutes, until 

every muscle in her body 
protested painfully 


“< 


After 


and a big limb of the tree was right across 
me, pinnin’ me down, so that Í couldn't 
move hand or foot. 

“I don’t know how long I lay there, 
but after a while I heard steps, and I hol- 
lered with all my might fer help. I musta 
dropped off then, fer when I come to I was 
in my own shack and someone was workin’ 
over my right leg, which was broken. I 
could jest make out that it was a young 
girl; but I was feelin? too done up to ask 
any questions and the girl went right on 
makin’ splints and bindin’ up my leg as 
handy as could be. 

“I musta went outa my head then and 
didn't know anything fer several days. 
All at once one day J opened my eyes, and 
I was jest as sane as I am now, though I 
felt as weak as a cat. I rolled my eyes 
round the room, and there, bendin' over 
the stove, stirrin something, was the 
prettiest girl I'most ever saw. She was 

uite tall and as slender and as graceful as 
them maple saplin's we have back East. 
Her hair hung down to her waist in two 
black braids as thick as my wrist, and it 
was wavy and soft. 

“She musta felt me lookin’, fer she 
turned her head quick as a bird and looked 
me straight in the eye. We stared at each 
other fer abouc a minute and then I kinda 
smiled. She jest dropped her head and 
looked at me sideways with her big black 
eyes, and there was a dimple come in her 
left cheek, deep enough to put the end of 
my thumb in. 


OME here,’ I said; but she only shook 
her head and kept on stirrin' the stuff 
in the kettle. After she had let it cool a 
little, she brought it to me to take. Whew, 
but it was nasty! I pushed it away, but 
quick as a flash that girl put her arm under 
my head, grabbed my nose with one hand 
and poured the stuff down my throat with 
the other. When it was all down, she put 
her hands on her hips and said, ‘I’m Nancy 
Peterson. I found you under the tree and 
brung you home. fou was hurt powerful 
bad, hie I pulled you through without no 
doctor. If you promise to do jest as I say, 
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I'll stay here till you git well. If you 
don't, l'll go away right now and leave 
you all alone.’ f 

“T promised fast enough, and in a few 
days I was able to set up, and gradually I 
found out all that Nancy had been doin' 
fer me. She had snared rabbits and 
squirrels so that I could have nourishing 
broths. She had taken care of Peanuts in 
his lean-to, back of the house. She had 
waited on me day and night, kept the 
house clean as a pin, and in her spare time 
had mended all my clothes. 


"NANCY was only sixteen, but she had 
gone to the district school every win- 
ter and her mother had taught her to cook 
and sew. It was a month before I was 
able to be up and about. My leg hadn't 
been set jest right and it took a long time 
to heal. It's jen a little mite crooked 
ever since. 

" Nancy never said a word about goin' 
ull the day I first walked out of doors. 
When I came in she had her hat and coat 
on and was all ready to leave. ‘Where 
is goin’?’ I wanted to know. ‘San 

igo, she said. ‘Why ain't you goin’ 
back to your folks?’ I asked. che didn't 
say nothin', jest hung her head, and all at 
once it bust in on me that after stayin’ 
there with me fer a month, Nancy couldn't 
go back home. Seems she hadn't let her 
folks know where she was, fer fear they 
wouldn't let her stay and take care of me, 
and most likely they thought she had got 
lost in the storm and was lyin’ dead in 
some canyon. 

“I seen there wasn't but one thing to do, 
and as soon as I was able I took Nancy to 
Julian and married her. I ain't pattin’ 
myself on the back fer doin' it, mind ye. 
Nancy's a durned sight too good fer me, 
and alluz was. Besides, I was lonesome 
and there wasn’t many white women up 
aound here then, leastways, not the kind 
one could marry. 

"We been right happy, Nancy and me, 
though sometimes I wish there had been 
some kids to liven us up a bit. Still, Nancy 
don't never seem to mind; she seems to be 
contented with jest me. You must go to 
see her, she'll be right glad to know you. 
I'm goin’ back East fer a visit next week, 
and ancy’s liable to be kinda lonesome.” 

You haven't told me how Nancy cured 
you of drinking,” I reminded him. His 
eyes twinkled reminiscently. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘there ain’t much to tell, fer with 

ancy s treatment it didn't take long to 
cure me. We'd been married about a 
month, I guess, when I went over to 
Julian fer some supplies. I had the usual 

rinks and a few extry, to sort of celebrate 
ttn married, and when I started home 

Was purty well tanked up. I had a 
bott with me to relieve the monotony of 
the ride, and that bottle wasn’t nigh so 
ull as | was when I reached home. 

in jest remember Nancy a-helpin' 
me off the horse and puttin’ me on the 

» and the next thing I knew it was 
momin’, I was sorter muddled fer a few 
minutes, tryin’ to figger out what had 
appened, but gradually it come back to 
me that I had come home drunk. About 
the same time I discovered that I was un- 
tessed and that my hands and feet were 
securely tied. Jest then Nancy come to 
the side of the bed and stood lookin’ down 
âtme, “You untie me,’ I yelled, ‘and be 
Purty quick about it.’ 


“Nancy didn’t say nothin’, jest looked 
sorter mournful and disgusted like. Then 
her black eyes snapped, and she grabbed 
me—not any too gentle, either—and 
rolled me over on my face. ‘Pig!’ she 
snapped. ‘You will git drunk, will you? 
Well. I'll cure you of that, all right.’ I 
didn’t say a word. I guess I was plumb 
paralyzed. Then Nancy took down my 
‘black-snake’ and proceeded to wale the 
everlastin’ dickens outa me. I cussed till 
every thing was blue, but Nancy. didn't 
pay no attention. She only laid it on a 
little heavier. It may seem queer to you, 
but after a while my mad all wore off and 
the only feelin’ I had—outside of the 
stingin' pain of the whip—was shame. 

“When Nancy thought I had had 
enough, she untied me, and said, ‘Every 
time you git drunk, I’m goin’ to lick you. 
If you keep it up, I'll lick you and leave 
you, and you kin try livin' alone again.' 
She meant it, too. Nancy only had to lick 
me twice more and then my taste fer 
strong drink jest seemed to die a natural 
death." 


TR A- Ae 


She kicked, she 
hopped, she rolled 


“Now, jest look at » 
me! Ain'tIasight! 


* Don't you ever touch any thing in- 
toxicating any more?" I asked. 

“Wa’al, now,” he drawled, “I wouldn't 
go so far as to say never. I do sometimes 
take a glass of beer or a little straight 


whisky, but I chew plenty of terbacker . 


afterward so as Nancy won't git wise, but 
all the licker I’ve drunk in the last twenty 
years could be toted home in a purty 
small-sized jug. 

“So long,” he said as we reached Julian. 
“Don’t you fergit to go and see Nancy.” 
Then, hesitatingly, "Mebbe you could 
give Nancy some ideas about dressin' and 
hxin' up around the house. Nancy’s 
awful quick to catch on. Nancy’s all 
right," he added loyally; “I ain't com- 
plainin', but, somehow, she ain't so purty 
or so tasty-lookin’ as she used to be, and I 
guess she needs some new ideas." 


I? WAS ten days before I found time to 

visit Nancy, but finally, one lovely af- 
ternoon, after an arduous climb down a 
rugged but wonderfully picturesque trail, 
I came suddenly upon the Goat Man's 
home. My first impression was most dis- 
appointing. The house—a comfortable- 
looking log cottage of four or five rooms— 
and the outbuildings were in a good state 
of repair, but the yard was littered with old 
cans, boxes, barrels and all kinds of refuse 
from the house. Neglected, ragged beds 


` of old-fashioned flowers showed that at 


one time an effort had been made to bring 
the beauty of the little canyon to the very 
door of the cozy home. 

Nancy, at first glance, was even more 
disappointing than the home—a tall, 
dirty-looking woman with a shapeless 
figure and a somewhat sullen face. Her 
face lightened at my introduction of my- 
self and she invited me into the house, 
which, like herself, was disorderly and un- 
attractive. Once seated I proceeded to 
study Nancy more carefully, and to my 
surprise discovered many attractions: Her 
skin had been sun-cured to a rich golden- 
brown, and when she smiled two rows of 
sound white teeth showed, and her dimple 
—still deep enough for the Goat Man's 
thum ame into play in a way that 
might well have been the envy of any 
Fifth Avenue belle. Her eyes were big 
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She reveled in the soft white undergarments 


and black and soft, with a wistful, ques- 
. tioning expression that brought a tiny 
ache to my heart. Her forehead, broad 
and smooth, was framed in masses of 
blue-black hair that showed not a thread 
of gray and was coiled in a huge disorderly 
knot at the back of her head. Her hands 
and feet were shapely, but her figure— 
well, it was mostly “‘fig,” a round ripe fig, 
tapering only at the two ends. 


FTER a bit Nancy began to show great 
interest in my riding costume, which 
consisted of a pair of riding breeches, a ga 
sweater-coat and shirtwaist, heil: 
boots, and a little silk hat to match the 
sweater. She admired it—and me—ex- 
ceedingly, and then, laughing ruefully and 
pointing to her own shapeless figure, re- 
marked, ** Wouldn't I look a sight dressed 
like that? Id look jest like a picture in 
the funny paper." 

I smiled at her, and she continued, “I 
can't look decent no more since I got so 
fat. I'm jest clean discouraged and don't 
much care how I look any more. How I 
hate fat! I'd be willin’ to be skinned alive 
if I could only git thin agin.” Then, with 
disconcerting frankness, “How old are 

ou?" I informed her meekly, and she 
hurried on, “You see, I am only five years 
older than you, and look at me, how old 
and ugly Iam! Sometimes I think mebbe 
God is punishin’ me for something by 
makin’ me so fat." 

“No, no, Nancy,” I exclaimed, “I am 
sure you have never done anything to be 

unished for. Your husband tells me you 
have always been such a good wife to him.” 
At that mention of her husband, Nancy’s 
face was transformed, and for the moment 
she was really beautiful. 

But the happy expression was quickly 
replaced by one of deep sadness, and she 
broke into a breathless little recital of 
the things that had troubled her and for 
which she could find no answer. “My 
husband, he is a good man—oh, such a 
good man! For twenty years now, he 
ain’t never looked at any other woman, 


but fer a few years back I’ve 
seen a different look on his 
face. Fera while I thought 
mebbe it was because we 
never had no children, but 
men don't fret over things 
like that, same as a woman 
does. Other times, I thought 
mebbe he was lonesome be- 
cause I broke him of drink- 
in' and he never has no good 
times with the other men 
when he goes to town; but 
nothin' can ever make me 
believe that a man's gittin' 
drunk every little while is 
goin' to make anybody hap- 
py. My father used to be 
drunk half the time and, so 
far as I know, he never made 
nobody happy, till he died. 
Anyway," and her eyes fair- 
iy danced, “my man does 
rink sometimes. He thinks 
I ain't on to him, and I 
never let on that I'm wise, 
so long as it is only a little 
he drinks. Men like to think 
they fool their wives. It 
makes them feel so smart, 
and it don't hurt us nonc. 

"Lately, though, I've 
made up my mind that it is all because I'm 
so fat, and J don't blame him fer gittin’ tired 
of lookin’ at me. So I made him believe 
that he wanted to go East and see his old 
home and his folks again, fer I jest made up 
my mind that if I could git shet of him fer 
a while I'd git thin again, or bust! So we 
fixed it up that he was to go and stay four 
months. "Tain't no use spendin' all that 
money fer jest a short visit. 

“Now, he's gone, and something's jest 
got to happen. My man left plenty of 
money, so Í kin git all the new clothes I 
want, but there ain't no use gittin’ clothes 
fer a shape like mine. I suppose you 
think I was to blame fer lettin' aye t 
like this; but, y'see, when we was first 
married I worked longside my man all the 
time. I washed out gold with him. I 


made him buy cows and goats, and I took 
care of 'em. I washed and cooked and 
kept the house clean; and we was both 
young and it was a long time before either 
of us noticed that both my shape and my 
clothes had gone to pot. When I did wake 
up to the fact that I was a fat, sloppy old 
woman, I didn't know what in the world 
to do—so J didn’t do nothin’, and now, 
jest look at me! Ain't I a sight? 

“You!” she cried impulsively, holding 
out her hands to me, “can’t you tell me 
what to do? You city women are onto all 
the tricks of keepin' young and beautiful, 
so won't you please help me so that by the 
time my man gits back I will look more 
like a human bein' and not so much like 
the fat woman at a circus?” 

Then I knew why I had come to Pine 
Hills—or why I had been sent. 

“Nancy,” I asked, “if I can show you 
how to be happy again and to make your 
man happy; if | can show you how to be 
slim and dien once more, will you 
promise to do exactly what I tell you, no 
matter how difficult it is, or how foolish it 
may seem to you?" 

Nancy did not answer. She could not. 
Stolid, middle-aged mountaineer that she 
was, emotion had got the better of her 
stoicism, and she could only nod her head 
so vigorously that I could have no doubt 
she would keep her word and follow my in- 
structions blindly—for Nancy was fight- 
ing for more than her life for the love- 
light in her man’s eyes. 


I? WOULD take too long to tell in detail 
of the rejuvenation of Nancy. and of all 
she suffered for weeks and weeks. I com- 
pletely changed her diet—both as to kind 
and quantity. Instead of hot cakes, 
coffee—several cups,—fried potatoes, ba- 
con and eggs for breakfast, I prescribed 
one shredded wheat biscuit, one poached 
egg, and nothing to drink. The same way 
with lunch and dinner, or, to be exact, din- 
ner and supper. Nancy never murmured. 
She would have obeyed unquestioningly 
had I ordered her to breakfast, dine, and 
sup off alfalfa and pine nuts. But I know 


A week before the Goat Man 
was to arrive everything was 
in readiness for his coming 
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she suffered keenly for weeks until her sys- 
tem became accustomed to the change. 

Instead of the Saturday night bath—in 
warm weather—Nancy learned to take a 
cold bath every morning and a hot one 
every night. A wicked waste of water 
from her point of view, but wasted in a 
good cause. Twice a day she exercised for 
twenty minutes, until every muscle in her 
body protested painfully. Clad only in a 
loose " Mother Hubbard” Nancy twisted 
and turned, bent forward and backward, 
endeavoring to touch the floor with her 
finger tips, stood stork-like, first on one 
foot and then on the other, its mate mak- 
ing wild plunges through the air in an en- 
deavor to keep her bulky frame in an up- 
right position. She stretched her arms 
imploringly heavenward, protestingly to- 
ward the other place; she kicked, she 
hopped, she rolled, she perspired gallons; 
and she did it all uncomplainingly and 
with an expression of dogged determina- 
tion that helped to stimulate my own often 
waning enthusiasm. No Christian martyr 
that ever lived, or died, was more entitled 
tothe desired reward than Nancy. Gladly 
would she have burned at the stake, if by 
so doing she could have accomplished her 
purpose. 


FOR three months Nancy stuck heroical- 

* ly to her "cure;" and at the end of that 
time she had lost fifty-four pounds and one 
would scarcely have known her. She was 
as hard as nails and as supple as an eel. 
I then cut the exercises to once a day and 
cased up a bit on the diet, though I warned 
her that she must always be careful of her 
diet and must keep up her baths and exer- 
cises or she would get fat again, and, next 
time, it would not be so easy (heaven help 
her!) to get rid of the fat. 

Then I turned my attention to Nan- 
cysclothes and the making over of her 
home. We went to San Diego and bought 
everything she needed, beginning with 
two front-laced corsets—one of 
which she left on to have her new clothes 

tted over. Nancy's pleasure in her new 
garments brought tears to my eyes more 
than once. She reveled in the soft white 
undergarments, the pretty colored petti- 
coats with their crisp ruffles. We had 
several pairs of shoes and slippers fitted 
to her shapely feet, and she was delighted 

‘yond measure that “they look so little.” 

€ bought white and colored shirtwaists, 
modish walking skirts, neat gingham 
morning dresses with white cuffs and col- 
ars, a soft white dress for afternoons and, 
ast of all, a becoming hat with a vivid 
orange scarf, to ** wear to town” or to “the 
neighbors’,” 

e still had a month before the Goat 
ans return in which to transform the 

Ouse as we had transformed Nancy. In 
that month we made dainty white cur- 
tans, had the rooms papered and painted, 

ught a couple of bright rugs for the 
oors, cleaned and polished the furniture, 

ung a few pictures about the walls, 
ught some bowls and baskets for flowers 

and some new table linen and dishes. 

ene before, as a part of the exercise, 

* had raked and cleaned the yard, 
Panted new flowers and trimmed and 
Weeded out the old ones, and a week be- 
ore the Goat Man was to arrive every- 
thing was in readiness for his coming— 
and subjugation. 


morning on which he was expected, 


I walked over to Nancy’s before breakfast. 
Early as it was, she was all dressed in her 
white gown, and she was really beautiful. 
I had taught her to dress her hair high on 
her head, bringing it down softly about 
her ears, thus making a becoming frame 
for her happy face with its lustrous, shin- 
ing eyes. 

ancy was strangely silent that morn- 
ing, and in her great black eyes shone a 


fatter than Nancy, and not much neater," 
and he gave a little chuckle which showed 
that the matter had not given him any 
serious heartache. 

He himself was condetaniy changed 
in his appearance, and for the better: his 
beard and hair had been trimmed to the 
fashionable length; he had on a new suit 
of clothes and, in fact, he looked ten years 
younger than when he went away. But 


He looked ten years younger than when he went away 


light that could only have come from as 
great a heart-hunger as that which she 
fancied filled the heart of her ‘“‘man”—a 
heart-hunger which she hoped to satisfy 
that day, once and for all. When I told 
her how lovely she looked, she came 
swiftly to me and, with unaccustomed 
demonstrativeness, put her arms about 
my neck and kid me shyly on both 
cheeks. ''You've give me back my man 
again," she said simply, and in my heart 
I prayed fervently that it might be true. 
e had agreed that I was to go to 
pe with the Lodge autobus and come 
ack with the Goat Man, as Nancy felt 
that I was entitled to be one of the family 
circle and share in the general happiness. 
He greeted me cordially, but with evident 
surprise, and I told him that I had 
learned from Nancy that he was comin 
home that day and had ridden over chat T 
might hear all about his trip, on the way 
back. 

But the Goat Man, also, was strangely 
silent. He answered my questions ab- 
sently; said things hadn't changed much 
“back home," commented on the “tidy” 
homes of New England, the pretty yards 
and the neat women and “ how well most 
of 'em had kept their figgers." The latter 
comment brought the old whimsical twin- 
kle to his eyes, and he leaned toward me 
confidentially and asked, “ Remember that 
girl I told you about, the one that throwed 
me down?" I nodded. “Well, she was 
about the only one that had got fat. She’s 


what of that? Nancy looked twenty years 
younger. Nancy was a girl again and, 
glory be! Nancy would never again be any- 
thing else—if—oh, those awful “ifs” in 
our lives—if the hunger went out of her 
man’s eyes. 


I GOT out of the stage when he did, say- 
ing I would take the short cut home and 
climb the trail from his house, for exercise. 
I fancied he looked relieved at my sugges- 
tion. Did he, by any chance, dread meet- 
ing Nancy alone and was grateful for the 
moral support of my presence? When we 
came in sight of the house, I ** hoo-hooed" 
—my signal for Nancy—and as I lifted the 
latch of the little gate, the door opened 
and Nancy stood framed in the doorway. 

I turned to the Goat Man, but he was 
still outside the gate staring in blank 
amazement at the charming picture that 
lay before him: the yard with its flower 
beds and cleanly swept walks; the little 
cottage with its dainty curtained windows. 
All these things his eyes took in before 
they rested on Nancy: When they did, he 
started as though one of his own goats had 
bitten him, looked again, past Nancy into 
the living-room with its beet rugs and 
its bowls of freshly cut flowers, back again 
to Nancy, smiling, but motionless, in the 
doorway. 

Then his chin began to quiver, and I 
turned my eyes away that I might not 
look upon the naked soul of the man. I 
looked away, but I (Continued on pag 102) 
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OTHIN' doin’ in the orchestra. 

Balcony's sold out. Only got a 

few gallery seats left. Sorry." 

immy Mason turned away ir- 

* ritably. Darn it all! He wanted 

to see that show, too. He paused discon- 

solately at the theater entrance to stare 

gloomily at the photographs advertising 

the play. The photographs decided him; 
he returned to the box office. 

* Say," Jimmy sank his voice to a confi- 
dential whisper, so the fat woman hover- 
ing in the background couldn't hear, 
eri were those seats you said you had 
eft?” 

“Two-bits,” said the box-office man, 
clicking out the Western vernacular with 
the deftness born of long practice. ‘‘Gal- 
lery seats. I can give you some right in 
the middle of the house, and if you don’t 
ane climb to get to them they’re not so 

ad. 

Jimmy’s voice sank lower still. It 
worked ‘up somewhere from under the 
third button of his vest. “All right; one, 
please.” If he had been confessing to a 
murder he couldn't have been more confi- 
dential. : 

The box-office man passed a ticket to 
Jimmy; then he continued to whistle 
" Pretty Baby" through his teeth, just as 
though nothing had happened. Bong 
tucked the bit of pasteboard in his wallet 
and he walked away as though nothing 
had happened. But Fate yawned, and got 
on the job. 

It was a very disconsolate young man 
who knotted his tie before his dresser mir- 
ror that evening. Suppose someone should 
see him sitting in the gallery. Suppose 
Faulkner, or one of the other boys— 

He stared at the sulky young face in the 
mirror with somber eyes, half inclined not 
to go; but, after all, ic was a good show 


and he didn't have to get there until after ` 


the curtain went up and the house was 
dark. 

So while the opening chorus kicked its 
heels and announced shrilly that it was a 
merry, merry something, that no one could 
understand, Jimmy cautiously felt his 
way down the steep gallery steps to his 
seat in the first row. 

He looked furtively around after put- 
ting his hat under the seat. It was the 
first time in his life that he had ever sat in 
the gallery. The joys of catcalls and pea- 
nuts had never been his. He wondered 
what sort of people inhabited this elevated 
sphere, To his great surprise the men 
seemed to wear white collars—the ones he 
could see in that half gloom. His seat was 
on the aisle; next to him was a girl. She 
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wore some sort of a silky white waist, and 
about her hung that fresh, sweet fragrance 
which made Jimmy think of barber shops 
and drug stores. 

When the lights blazed up at the end of 
the first act, Tun: gave a hunted look 
around. To his unspeakable relief he saw 
no one he knew. Then he gave a wild 
pound out of his seat and choked down a 
yell. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!" The girl next to 
him turned a blazing face, and pulled 
about two inches of hatpin from Jimmy's 
anatomy. “I’m dreadfully sorry!” she re- 
peated, deeply embarrassed. “I was trying 
to stick it through the crown of my hat. 
Does it hurt much?” 

“ Not much,” lied Jimmy manfully, rub- 
bing the injured part. Don't bother, it 
isn’t anything, really.” 


THE girl’s face kept growing pinker and 
pinker. “But what a terrible thing to 
do! Do you think you ought to put some 
peroxide on it? You might get—germs.” 

Jimmy discovered that she was even 
prettier in the light than she had been in 
the dark; she hod the new “jane” he had 
met last Thursday night backed clean off 
the boards. He became glad that she had 
used him for a pincushion. 

“Oh, a little thing like that—don’t you 
worry. That’s liable to happen to any- 
body. It’s the seats up here; they’re so 
narrow, you know. It wasn’t your fault.” 

“They’re dandy seats though, aren’t 
they?” she returned. ‘Last week I had to 
sit way round at the side; all I could see 
was a scene shifter." 

Jimmy felt that he must explain; she 
would think him “cheap” for sitting in 
gallery seats. “I’ve never done this be- 
fore," he began grandiosely; “I always get 
orchestra seats, but they were all sold out 
to-night; I had to take what I could get." 

The girl looked at him steadily, and 
there was something in her clear blue gaze 
which made Jimmy feel foolish; he was 
glad when the curtain went up on the sec- 
ond act. 

It was delightfully cozy, sitting there in 
the half dark, with this friendiy girl by 
his side. Her laugh rang out with his; she 
turned merry eyes on him through the 

loom. What a jolly little thing she was! 
Timmy found himself thinking. After all, 
gallery seats had their compensation. 


hey grew well acquainted between the- 


second and third acts, and Jimmy assisted 
her with her coat at the end of the play 
with a little air of right such as an escort 
might assume. Anyone watching them, 
chattering and laughing as they followed 


the crowd slowly up the aisle would have 
thought they had come together. 

Jimmy had one unpleasant moment as 
they neared the foot of the stairs which 
led out on the street. He gave a hasty 
look around, then quickly steered the girl 
into the crowd which was pouring from 
the main entrance of the theater, the 
crowd from the orchestra seats. Now if 
Faulkner or some of the boys should see 
him, he would be safe; his sigh of relief was 
audible. 

The girl raised inquiring eyes, and 
Jimmy spoke hurriedly: “ It—it’s kind of 
a shame to say good-by now; I wonder if 
—I mean—would you—can’t we go and 
have a little bite to eat some place?” 

The girl's lips parted in an embarrassed 
smile, and Jimmy noticed how white and 
even her teeth were. “That’s awfully nice 
of you, but—honestly I think I'd better 
not to-night. I'll go on home, thanks ever 
so much." 

There was a tiny awkward pause. Each 
hoped the other would say something and 
each was too bashful to do so. Jimmy fi- 
nally made the big effort. "Can I,"—he 
tried to make his tone seem casual and 
only succeeded in turning it into an em- 
barrassed croak— can I take you home?” 

* [—I'd be pleased to have you," said 
the girl primly; then the old merry look 
came back to her eyes. “Oh, for goodness’ 
sake let's be naturai! I feel embarrassed 
because we weren't introduced. My 
name's Joyce Caroll." 

* Mine's pum Mason,” Jimmy’s tone 
was normal again. “Anyhow, introduc- 
tions don’t matter when you stick hatpins 
into a fellow.” 


"THE mutual laugh which rang out swept 
away the last shreds of reserve, ^n' 
when Jimmy walked away from the steps ot 
poyce Caroll’s boarding house, he carried 
er promise to go with him to see “The 
Heart of Tess” the next Saturday night. 
immy bought orchestra tickets for 
“The Heart of Tess” on Monday noon, 
and carried them around in his wallet all 
that week. When he had nothing to do 
he pulled them out and Jooked at them. 
Faulkner, one of the men in the office, 
caught him at it once and accused him, 
“Takin’ that new ‘jane’ out again? Say, 
you must be a millionaire's son; she won't 
eat at any place but Tate's after the show. 
Charley got stuck once and he's been 
busted ever since." 

“Oh, no," Jimmy raised a careless eye- 
brow and sought to install the proper 
amount of boredom in his tone, as he re- 
plied, “ She’s a new one; she’s a peach, too." 


Two-Bit Seats, by GLapys E. JOHNSON 


It was delightfully cozy, sitting there in the half dark, with this friendly girl by his side, 
What a jolly little thing she was! After all, gallery seats had their compensation 
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“Well, I'll be darned! How do you do 
it?" Faulkner looked at this heart-winner 
in frank envy. 1, 

“Oh, it's simple, when you've got a sys- 
tem.” Jimmy tried to toss it out lightly; 
but he was glad that the advent of the 
boss just then sent Faulkner scurrying 
back to his own desk, for Joyce Caroll's 
honest blue eyes rose reproachfully in 
front of him. 

Jimmy bought a new necktie on Satur- 
day noon, and that night he hurried home 
right after work. The world was very 
bright to Jimmy; even his court bedroom 
shared in its radiance.’ His suit had come 
back from the cleaner's looking like new, 
and out on Ellis Street he knew that Joyce 
Caroll was getting ready to go to the show 
with him. 

While he sat among the awful red plush 
furniture in the parlor of Joyce Caroll's 
boarding house, he felt lovingly of the 
tickets in his wallet. They meant two and 
a half hours of enjoyment with Joyce and, 
by jingo, he'd show her that he knew how 
to treat a girl, too! Hed take her to 
Tate's. It would mean standing his tailor 
off; but all the fellows did that. 

Jimmy's resolution hardened when Joyce 
came into the parlor and sat down with 
him. Wasn't she the pretty thing! Sort 
of fresh and fragrant-looking. He'd. like 
Faulkner and Miller to see her with him. 

. Yes, it should be Tate's! 

Joyce greeted him prettily, as calm and 
cool as if her heart wasn't pounding madly. 
If Jimmy had known the truth she, too, 
had been checking off the days until Sat- 
urday. It was for Jimmy that she had 
washed her hair the night before; it was for 
Jimmy that she had spoiled three sheets 
of paper over a simple letter at the office, 
an unheard-of proceeding for the usually 
correct Miss Caroll; and if Jimmy had 
bought a new necktie she had new frills in 
the sleeves of the silky white waist. 


r WAS a grand moment when Jimmy 
swept by the gallery entrance and 
fished his orchestra tickets on the door- 
tender. To be sure, Joyce started to 
mount the stone steps leading to the “pea- 
nut heaven," but Jimmy affected not to 
notice her break. He'd show her that he 
knew how to treat a girl right! 

Between the acts he found himself talk- 
ing to Joyce Caroll with a freedom which 
surprised him when he thought of it later. 
He told her where he worked, rolling out 
the name with a careless impressiveness 
which gave forth the idea that he was the 
vice president at the very least. He grew 
expansive, after the manner of a young 
chap in his early twenties, and under 
Joyce's attentive silence his ego grew and 
flourished like the green bay tree. Jimmy 
had the world by the tail dhat night. 

But as Jimmy's eloquence waxed fervid, 
Joyce herself grew strangely silent. She 
appeared to have something on her mind, 
something which worried her. Her un- 
easiness communicated itself to the young 
fellow, and an awkward silence was the re- 
sult. The easy friendliness of the other 
night was gone. Jimmy sensed vaguely 
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of himself? he wondered. Was the girl 
laughing at him? The thought made him 
writhe. 

Joyce sat impassive, her hands lying 
limply in her lap, her eyes strangely 
thoughtful. It was a relief when the cur- 
tain went down on the last act. 

But once outside in the cool night air 
the tension grew weaker. Jimmy adjusted 
his hat with a lordly manner, cleared his 
throat and tried to throw out the remark 
easily: “Well, how about it, shall we drop 
in at Tate's for a little bite?" 

The girl was silent; the pink poured into 
her cheeks; she opened and shut her hands 
like a bashful child. Then by a great ef- 
fort she spoke: **Let—let's walk up the 
street a little way; there's lots of time." 


It WAS a typicalSan Francisconight; che 
fog army which fell back beaten from 
the warm "'down-town" section swooped 
unhindered upon Union Square and turned 
it into a weird ghost park. Every bush and 
tree wore a shroud of white; the great 
palms at the farther end loomed through 
the vapor, like formidable giants. 

The girl suddenly turned to Jimmy with 
alittlecatchin her voice. ‘‘I—I don’t know 
where to begin—I’m ’most embarrassed to 
death; I suppose it would be a whole lot 


easier for me to go ahead and not say any-. 


thing—but I can’t do it; it wouldn’t be 
right, and I really try to do right. It’s 
just— Oh, Mr. Mason, you’ve told me 
where you work, and you know I work, 
too, and J know the value of money; every 
ginl does who supports herself; and— 

ell, I don’t want you to spend that 
money on me. Oh, it sounds awful—put- 
ting it that way, you'll probably think I'm 
bothering over something that isn't my 
business, and I know it isn't but— You— 
you're not angry, are you?” she finished 


wistfully. CA 
* Go on," said Jimmy stiffly. 
Joyce gulped. Men have faced cannons 


with less courage than she now mustered 
up. “Well, I js wouldn't feel right about 
it. I know that you like to show a girl a 
pood time; I know that you always like to 


ave the best, and I just loved coming to- - 


night; but I thought we'd have two-bit 
seats, like we did that night I met you. 
All to-night, during the play, I couldn't 
forget that those seats cost two dollars 
apiece, Four dollars is an awful lot of 
money for just one evening, and if we 
went to Tate's it would be another two or 
three dollars; 

“Don’t you see,” she continued, “men 
stop seeing you because they can't keep it 

. up, and the girl can't tell them that she'd 
be satisfied with less—they're afraid she'll 
think they're cheap. Then, too,"—this was 

, going to be the hardest thing ofall to say— 
"if the girl does say anything, they— 
they're liable to misjudge her, to think 
that she's—that she's—not just trying to 
be a sister." The last words came out 
with a rush. 

“T meant it so well,” she added huskily. 
“I made up my mind that the next time I 
met a man I liked to go out with, I'd talk 
plainly to him. It—it’s just as if I were 


that something was wrong, and it nidde—another fellow, don't you see? Suppose 


him wretched. Youth is a fearfully em- 
barrassed state. 

Both tried to get back to the old footing, 
but only succeed: d in getting tonene tia, 
Desperately Jimmy sent his mind back 
uver his monologue. Had he made a fool 


you treated me the same as you'd treat a 
fellow—two-bit seats and a little place to 
eat where it didn't cost so much, just a 
sandwich or something—I’d like it so 
well, and I'd feel better about it, too." 
She stopped and looked pleadingly up at 


him through the dark, half crying, trying 
to laugh, her little gloved hands pressed 
tightly under her chin. 

A big lump rose in Jimmy's throat, his 
eyes smarted; he felt a childish desire sud- 
denly to put his bead down on Joyce Car- 
oll's shoulder and cry. There was some- 
thing wrong with his voice when he did 
speak. 

* You—you're a little brick, Miss Car- 
oll, and you gave me just what I needed. 
It—it's sort of knocked me in a hea 
most girls don't give a hang how a fellow 
spends his money as long as it’s on them. 
I—I— Say, you're some girl!” Jimmy's 
talking powers gave out, and he silently 
reached up and took one of the little 
gloved hands in his own. 

** You do see how I mean it, don't you?” 
the girl asked anxiously. ‘I nearly died of 
shame, telling you all that—you—a per- 
fect stranger, almost—” 

“Tm not going to be a stranger, am I?" 
ut in Jimmy wistfully. “It’s awful lone- 
y in a city—I was used to companion- 

ship, before I came to the city, and—I 
don’t know, most city girls don’t seem to 
care about just being comrades—even the 
fellows just sort of skim the surface. You 
—you seem more like home, more like my 
own people than anyone I ever met. [ 
wish we could do what you said—you 
know—be sort of chums, nothing silly 
about it—just like a couple of fellows —" 

“Oh, I'd love to!" Joyce struck her 
hands together softly. “You do under- 

stand! I knew you would! Do you ever 
get the blues?" she finished wistfully. 

“You bet!" said Jimmy fervently. “If 
you'll help me laugh mine away, I'll do the 
same for you." 

They gave a short laugh together as a 
starter as they dived into crowded Powell 
Street again. 

Just a young couple, plainly dressed 
compared to the rest of the passing show; 
but people turned to watch them as they 
passed, for the gods themselves had touched 
them, up there by Union Square, and the 
Olympic light shown in their faces. Fine 
and clean and young! A gilded youth 
stared after them wistfully, then ordered 
another cocktail; a "man about town" 
paused with one foot on the running board 
of his machine and paid his vanished 
youth the tribute of a sigh. 


“PNT this jolly!” exclaimed Jimmy en- 
thusiastically, as they faced each other 
over the table of a little restaurant on 
O'Farrell Street. After all, it was awfully | 
cozy; the waiter seemed to take a persona) ^ 
interest in them, the pretty cashier took a. 
personal interest in the waiter, the tomales 
were good, the coffee was ambrosia, and 
the check was only fifty cents. 

“And just to think!” Jimmy added with 
mock impressiveness, “I owe it all to your 
hatpin!" 

“ Aren't you glad I ‘stuck’ you for the 
dinner?" Joyce's eyes danced. Her hair 
gleamed back the golden tint of the little 
table light, her cheeks were flushed rose- 

ink. 
i “Oh, you pretty thing!" thought 
Jimmy, and he impulsively leaned across 
the table. "It's going to be lots of fun do- 
ing this often. We'll go to the shows at 
least once a week." 

Joyce raised one finger severely, “ Two- 
bit seats, mind!" 

“We-ell—look (Continued on page 66) 


Making Use of Mamie 


The story of a salesman who understood human nature 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 


ENKINS was a marvel. He was 

working for a music house selling 

pianos, and his average was three 

instruments a week, sold outright 

—to farmers! Lightning-rod ped- 
dlers and sewing machine agents took off 
their hats whenever he drove by. Farm 
machinery men said he was a wizard, cat- 
tle buyers solemnly agreed that he was a 
hypnotist. Sell pianos to farmers? Im- 
possible! And yet Jenkins sold them right 
along, with the same ease 
that he sold insurance, or 
revived dying hotels. 

One Saturday morning, 
while sitting in the office 
looking over my list of pros- 
pects and trying to get up 
enough nerve to go out and 
take the usual rebuffs, I 
heard the Boss call Jenkins 
into his inner sanctum. 
Presently they came out to- 
gether, and from the con- 
versation I gathered that 
the Boss had asked Jenkins 
to get him a horse on a piano 
trade. Without a moment’s 
delay Jenkins was preparing 
to go. 

Àn idea hit me all over. 
I put my list away, hurried 
after Jenkins and urgently 
invited myself to accom- 
pany him upon that horse- 
hunting trip. I explained 
to him that I was a little 
bit discouraged, and want- 
ed to see if I could learn 
something by watching him make a sale. 

He gazed at me for a moment, and 1 
could see his black eyes twinkle and a 
smile began to curve his boyish lips. 

All nght. Come along; but you must 
Promise to keep out of the way. Listen 
and watch all you please, but don’t say a 
word. I have my own methods. They are 
not like any other salesman's that I know 
of, and if you butt in while I am doing the 
talking you may spill the beans." 

Gtadly would I have let him put a gag 
I my mouth and tie my hands, but he did 
not impose any such conditions. 

„We hitched the black span to a small 
Pino wagon used for country trade and 
started out. There was a piano in the 
mun already, strapped to a moving 
lt was a beautiful day in haying time, 
and 
Nd as we trotted along the country roads 
“ith prosperous-looking Ohio farms on 
either side I began to breathe the inspira- 
tion of a new hope. Perhaps it was the 
Summer air laden with the indescribable 
perfumes of the open country. Perhaps it 
"as Just getting away from town, and the 
inevitable mental expansion which follows 
panerary escape from a city. Perhaps it 
a calm, unruffled self-confidence of 


I watched him for any signs of nervous- 


ness or apprehension, but not once did he 
betray any uneasiness. He was an em- 
bodiment of serene composure. He drove 
along as if he was absolutely certain that 
he would sell a piano that day and take a 
horse as part payment. I know now that 
his superb confidence was having a happy 
effect upon me. 

It is strange how one personality can 
impress another without a word being ut- 
tered. I felt myself expanding with the 


Who Jenkins Is 


ENKINS is not a fictional character. 
J He is a real man—Charles. T. Jen- 
kins, a Virginian and a grand-nephew of 
Robert E. Lee. After years of hard work 


*on the road" in the selling game, he has 
settled down as lessee of a hotel in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, just across from the State 
House, where he is enjoying the traveling 
man's dream of perfect happiness—that 
of being at home with his family. 


same feeling that animated my seat mate, 
and my terror had vanished like a morn- 
ing mist. Already I was planning how I 
would go back to town and face the hard- 
est prospects in my list without a tremor. 

I saw many fine-looking horses grazing 
in the fields or standing in the horse lots, 
and wondered why Jenkins was lettin 
so many opportunities go by. Finally 1 
spoke about it. 

** Just wait a while," he replied, as his 
face lighted up. “I am reserving this ter- 
ritory for cash sales after the farmers get 
their haying done.” 


A LENGTH Jenkins drew up in front of 
a barn where a number of men were 
making a horse trade. Jenkins hailed one of 
the men, and the one he called came out 
to the road, rested one foot on the wagon 
hub, and started in for a nice little chat. 

“Say, Bill," began Jenkins familiarly, 
as if he had known Bill all his life, which I 
presume was the case, "can you tell me 
where I can find a well-to-do farmer here- 
abouts who has a good horse that I might 
get on a piano trade!” 

*] don't know,” replied Bill slowly, 
“unless it would be Sam Barker, who runs 
a farm over on Hickory Bottom. Sam is 
pretty well fixed and ‘has a lot of horses 
that are eating their heads off. He has the 


horses all right, and he is able to buy, but 
he is awful tight. A machinery man just 
sold him a new mower, and it almost 
broke his heart to part with the money for 
it; but he had to have a machine because 
there was none around there that he could 
borrow. If you can sell him a piano on top 
of the mower you will break your own 
record, and that is pretty good already.” 

“Has he any children?” asked Jenkins, 
as he gently switched a fly off one of the 
horses. 

“One—a girl.” 

“How old is the girl?” 

“Bout ten, I reckon.” 

"All right," replied Jen- 
kins, gathering up the lines. 
“Thank you, Bill. I'll see ° 
what I can do with Sam 
Barker." 

Bill told him exactly how 
to reach Barker's place. The 
directions were so explicit 
that we could have found it 
on a black night without a 
lantern. And away we 
drove. 

Almostany ordinary sales- 
man would have fussed 
around for a long time get- 
ting lines on Barker before 
trying to sell him, but then 
Jenkins was not ordinary. 

he outlook seemed very 
unpromising: the idea of try- 
ing to sell an upright pi- 
ano toa thrifty farmer who 
had just been plucked for 
the price of anew mower! - 
Finally my feelings bubbled over into 
speech, and I asked Jenkins about his 
method of approach, and plan of sale. 

“Method of approach!" he laughed. 
“Plan of sale!" he continued. ‘You talk 
like a book on salesmanship. Get it out of 

four system and study human nature. 
Dont ask me what I am going to do. I 
form my plans after I get near enough to 
look the enemy in the eye." 

‘Thereupon 1 subsided. 

We reached Barker’s place a little after 
ten. He had a nice, well-kept farmhouse, 
with a yard in front, and feed lots and 
barns at one side. I felt my heart stir with 
a new interest, for I wanted to see exactl 
how Jenkins would make his “approach.” 
In all systems of salesmanship a great deal 
is said about the approach, but after it is 
all over, most salesmen are more concerned 
ur a successful getaway—with the or- 

er. 

About this time Jenkins made his first 
departure from the accepted rules of the 
game. In placeof stopping outside and go- 
ing up to the front door like a gentleman, 
he drove right into the yard and brought 
up alongside the big veranda. He handed 
me the lines, stepped out, and rapped on 
the front door. My heart was thumping 
with anxiety, but Jenkins was so calm 
that I felt like hitting him. What business 
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had a man to be so calm just as he was 
about to sell an upright piano to a thrifty 
farmer! The situation was enough to give 
one the nightmare. While I shivered in 
my seat Jenkins maintained his perfect 
composure, gazing here and there over the 
fields while he waited. 

Finally a woman came. She still had the 
bloom of youth on her cheeks, that is, the 
bloom of married life that has not yet 
reached middle age, but which is no longer 
girlish. Evidently she had just hurried in 
from the kitchen, for she was drying her 
hands on her apron and I caught sight of 
two or three quick motions around her head 
as she straightened her hair. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Barker,” ex- 
claimed Jenkins genially. He had made a 
running guess at her name, and I could see 
by the expectant expression on her face 
that he had hit it right at the start. “I 
understand you people ought to have a 
piano, as you have a young girl, and I have 
driven out from Springfield to talk to you 
about buying one." 

So that was his approach. But why 
make such a bald announcement to the 
wife? Didn't he know that the wife of a 


* farmer is never allowed to buy an upright 


iano all by herself? On second thought 
| noted that he had aroused the interest of 
the mother by mentioning the girl at the 
outset. But Í thought I saw a shade of 
pain pass over her face and burn in her 
eyes for a moment, as she replied hastily: 

“Oh, we couldn’t think of buying a pi- 
ano. I wouldn't dare to mention such a 
thing to Mr. Barker—” 

* Very well, Mrs. Barker. I will talk to 
Mr. Barker myself." 

The blithering idiot! Was he going in 
for a fall-down at the very outset. ‘True 
business strategy and all the canons of 
common sense in such matters demanded 
that he withdraw and give Barker time to 
get over the agony resulting from buying a 
mower. But, no, he was going right on 
straight to his doom, and I was beginning 
to count my day lost. 

“You will find Mr. Barker down in the 
hay lot working over his new mower," re- 
sponded Mrs. Barker a little anxiously. 
“The mower won't work, and he is as mad 
as a hornet about it. I—I—am afraid he 
will swear at you, and maybe hit you with 
something if you go to see him when he is 
feeling so cross.” 

“Well, I am going to try,” replied the 
complacent Jenkins, “but before we go, 
Mrs. Barker, I would like to set this piano 
in the house. It has been standing on the 
wagon all night, and it does not do an in- 
strument any good to stand out in the air 
too long.” . 

“Certainly,” replied the woman, a little 
eagerly I thought. “Drive up to that side 
door, and you can slip the piano into the 
sitting-room with less trouble than you 
can work it through the front hall,which is 


not very wide." 


JENKINS sprang into his seat quickly, 
and drove up to the side porch, which 
chanced to be on a level with the wagon 
platform. Then, single-handed, he moved 
that piano right off the wagon into the sit- 
ting-room. OF course he had it on a truck, 
which enabled him to use his strength to 
the best advantage. When he got the in- 
strument into the room I supposed he 
would let it sit, as I actually believed his 
explanation that he wanted to get it in out 


of the air. But he had something else in 
the back of that resourceful cranium. 
With a rapidity born of long experience he 
unharnessed the instrument, slipped it off 
the truck and, after removing the black 
covering, placed it against the wall. 

I saw him do all this through the open 
door and, wondering what he would do 
next, I quickly drove into a nearby shed, 
tied the horses, and entered the house. 
The piano was as bright as a new silver 
dollar—a sort of mahogany color, very 
rich and “‘classy,” with the name in gilt 
on the front. It filled out the room like 
some huge personality and seemed to 
make all the furnishings shine with a new 
brightness. The center table with its new 
centerpiece, that had cost much tedious 
work, and the big portraits on the walls, 
and the chairs, all seemed to blaze as if 
they had been newly varnished. 

Mrs. Barker was all woman, and I could 
see that she had a woman's instinctive de- 
sire for nice things, although her husband 
had not done much to gratify her desire. 
She gazed at the new piano as if it were a 
superior Thing, something that she had 
wanted to have for her very own. While 
all this was going on a little girl with blue 
eyes and light hair came in from the kitch- 
en way, and I knew intuitively that she 
was the daughter. She looked at the piano 
and her eyes opened wide. She stared at 
Jenkins, and then gazed up into her moth- 
er's face, as she eagerly asked, “Is that 
ours, Mama?" 

“No, Mamie, the gentleman has set it 
in here to keep it from the outside air." 

“Tsn’t it pretty!" exclaimed the girl, as 
she moved nearer, caught her reflection for 
a; moment in the shiny case, put out a hesi- 
tating finger and sounded one of the keys. 


HEN she stepped back as Jenkins 

placed the stool in front of the instru- 
ment and sat down. He was no musician. 
He did not know one note from another, 
although he made learned references to 
the C chord. But he could thump out a 
few resounding chords, which certainly 
did sound fine in that room and started 
new color in the cheeks of mother and 
daughter. Then, turning to the girl, Jen- 
kins asked winningly: 

“Would you like to learn to play some- 
thing, Mamie?" 

“Yes, sir," she replied, overwhelmed 
with surprise and delight. 

“Well, sit down here, and I will show 
you how easy it is to learn to play a pi- 
ano." 

So he got up and Mamie took her place 
on the stool. For ten minutes Jenkins 
drilled her in playing some simple cherds, 
which she learned easily. After she could 
run them over without a mistake, Jenkins 
proposed that she should learn a little 
song to go with the chords, and she gladly 
accepted the offer. 

Patiently Jenkins taught the girl the 
words of a little school ditty well known 
among the grandparents of the present 
generation when they attended schaol at 
the little red schoolhouse in the valley. 


“Tag, you are it,” said Tommy, 

* No, I am not," said Mamie, 

* Because I had my fingers crossed before you 
came around." 

* Oh, that's not fair," said Tommy. 

** Yes, it is," said Mamie, 

* Recess hour is over now in the school play- 
ground." 


The chords fitted the words, and in a 
short time Mamie could sing the little 
song with her own name in it. 

Inwardly I was fuming. What in the 
name of Tunket did all this musical non- 
sense have to do with selling a piano? 
Jenkins should have been down in the hay 
field putting up strong scientific selling 
talk to Sam Boker or else he should be on 
his way back to town. Barker carried the 
pK and owned the horses. Mrs. 

arker did not have even enough money 
to buy the piano stool. Here Jenkins had 
fooled away an hour—for nothing, as far 
as I could see. But that shows how little 
some folks know. 


A WE were about to start for the hay 
lot Jenkins exercised a bit of wise fore- 
thought, for which I was inwardly very 
grateful. 

“Tt is almost dinner time, Mrs. Barker," 
he said in a matter-of-fact tone, just as if 
he belonged to the family, “and if you 
have no objections we will eat a bite with 
you after while.” 

“T would be very glad indeed to have 
you," she replied cordially, and I knew 
from her tone that we would be well fed. 

“Now, Mamie;" said Jenkins, as he 
turned to the girl, “I am going down to 
see your papa. Watch, and heh you see 
us coming in from the hay lot, you start 
playing and singing.” 

“Yes, sir, I will." 

We found Barker at the side of the field 
nearest the house, down on his hands 
and knees trying to locate the trouble 
with his new mower. It was a hot day, 
Barker was a big man, and he was sweat- 
ing like the traditional harvest hand. Be- 
sides, he was fighting mad, and the look 
on his face was enough to turn fresh milk 
into green cheese. Nobody but a simon- 

ure fool would attempt to sell a man gold 
Dullion under such conditions, but here 
was this Hick of a Jenkins walking straight 
up to this enraged farmer to talk about 
buying an upright piano! I groaned in my 
soul at his foolhardiness, for I could al- 
ready hear the cussing out that Jenkins 
would get from Barker just as soon as he 
opened fire. But Jenkins did not seem to 
realize his peril. Surely it was a case of a 
fool rushing in where an angel might well 
fear to tread. 

“What’s the matter? Got a busted 
tire?" 

Barker was tugging and grunting at the 
machine and barely looked up as we ap- 
proached. 

Without waiting for Barker to reply, or 
even extend a greeting, Jenkins dropped 
down beside the farmer. Barker merely 
stopped and watched him, as he ran his 
fingers over the working parts of the 
mower to discover the ailment. He seemed 
perfectly at home, and the farmer instinc- 
tively accepted him as one of his own kind. 
The same fingers that had guided little 
Mamie in picking out the chords on the 
new piano were deftly exploring the mys- 
teries of the machine. 

For the moment Jenkins looked like a 
well-to-do young farmer dressed in his 
Sunday best. There was nothing of the 
smart city chap about his clothes or man- 
ner. His bargain counter suit had not 
been pressed for several weeks, his shoes 
were innocent of fresh blacking, his hair was 
a little long, he wore a colored shirt with a 
lay-down collar and loosely tied four-in- 
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hand, and he was waiting until Saturday 
night for a shave. i 

And yet Jenkins could adapt himself to 
city surroundings with the same ease that 
he fell in with farmers. As he knelt there 
in the stubble with the heated Barker, I 
recalled a time when he was nob a 
gasping hotel back to life. No farmer 
clothes. Not much! He was out after dif- 
ferent kind of fish then, and he dressed ac- 
cordinglp—neat business suit, spotless 
linen, polished shoes, clean-shaven, hat â 
la mode, and set at exactly the right slant 
onhishead. As a hotel man he catered to 
commercial travelers and the statehouse 
crowd, and he got them. I smiled as I pic- 
tured him running a hotel in his farmer rig, 
ortrying to repair a broken mower, arrayed 
in all the glory of a Columbus hotel mana- 
ger. At first I had labeled Jenkins as a com- 
monplace sort of fellow, but now I was be- 
ginning to see him in a different light. 


"IET me take your hammer a moment," 
said Jenkins quietly, as he leaned back 
on his heels, “I think I have located the 
trouble. See that piece there that holds the 
sickle in place. It is too tight and makes 
the sickle bind. I'll drive it back a little." 

Suiting the action to the word, he tapped 
the plate gently, while Barker watched 
every motion with deep interest. He ac- 
cepted the explanation without question. 

“Now, let's try it," ex- 
claimed Jenkins, as he got 
into the driver’s seat. Even 
the horses seemed to accept 
him as one of their kind, 
for they started up and 
moved forward slowly for a 
few feet at his word. The 
machine ran with the ease 
of a newly oiled sewing ma- 
chine, and I heard Barker 
heave a long sigh of relief 
and satisfaction as he 
mopped his face. 

“You are hot and tired,” 
exclaimed Jenkins, calling 
back from his seat on the 
mower. “Lie down under 
the shade and I will take a 
few tums about the field.” 

Away he went, the sickle 
working back and forth 
Without a hitch or a kick 
and the hay falling into 
ne even swaths. Barker 
watched him keenly, and 
noted that Jenkins drove a 
straight line. Then he grunt- 

his s MES 
, Gosh, he knows how, all 
* 


at is the highest com- 
Piment a farmer could pay 
anyone who wins his ap- 
prova], 
After Jenkins had taken 
three turns around the field 
* came to a stop near the 
am lot, and began to un- 
hitch the horses. Barker 
joned him, and together 
they led the team to the 
am. Jenkins helped to 
Water, unharness and feed 
the animals, the meanwhile 
dang pa Barker about 
eather, crops, politics. 
and the buic es outlook. í 
€ you fellows machine 


men?” Barker asked as we turned our 
faces toward the house. 

My heart was beginning to beat a little 
faster. 1 was thinking of the stage Jen- 
kins had set and how the farmer would 
take it. His question was a little discon- 
certing, but Jenkins met it like a genius. 

“No,” he replied, without explanation 
or apology, and went on talking about 
something else. Barker did not ask again. 

As we passed through the gate leading 
to the house, I caught the tinkle of the 

iano before Barker heard it and so did 
Fenka but he did not alter his stride or 
stop talking. 

hen Barker heard it. Hestopped short, 
and stood for a moment in a listening atti- 
tude. An expression of questioning won- 
derment spread over his features. 
» “*Tag, you are it, said Tommy,” sang 
Mamie. 

As the words came floating through the 
summer air Barker suddenly turned to- 
ward Jenkins and demanded: 

“What is that?” 

“Your daughter Mamie is singing a lit- 
tle song, and playing her own accompani- 
ment on a piano that I set in the house for 
a little while.” 

I braced myself for the impending ex- 
plosion, but it did not come. 

“Why, can a girl learn to play as easily 
as that?” asked Barker wonderingly. 


“Yes,” responded Jenkins soberly. “It 
isn’t much of a trick for a child to learn to 
play a piano.” , 

We walked on up to the house without 
furthertalk. Barker was listening intently 
to the music. ; 

When he reached the house he went into 
the sitting-room, looked the instrument 
over carefully, noted the longing expres- 
sion on his wife's face and the eager look 
in Mamie's eyes—and then led the way to 
the dining-room. He made no comment, 
but seemed to be thinking deeply. 


MAMIE had lost her appetite. She 
stayed by the piano and serenaded us 
while we ate. I knew we would be well fed, 
but the realization far exceeded my expec- 
tations. Fried ham and eggs, country style 
—the real thing, and plenty of it. Bread and 
butter, milk with the cream on it, a layer 
cake, preserves, jelly, and strawberries. 
It was a real simon-pure Sunday dinner 
in the country served on Saturday. 

We were all exceedingly hungry and ev- 
erything tasted good. Barker was genial 
in spots. He thawed out gradually as the 


. dinner steadily vanished, but at the same 


time I could see that he was pondering 
something. Whatever it was did not af- 
fect his appetite, and I did not let it worry 
me a particle. As for pus he sailed 
right along just as if he had nothing what- 


Then she stepped back as Jenkins placed the stool in front of the instrument and sat down. He 
was no musician. He did not know one note from another, although he made learned refer- 
ences to the C chord. But he could thump out a few resounding chords, which certainly 
did sound fine in that room and started new color in the cheeks of mother and daughter 
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ever on his conscience. I was unable to 
decide whether that dinner was an expres- 
sion of hospitality on the part of Mrs. 
Barker, or whether that woman had 
suddenly come to herself, and was secretl 
plotting with us against her husband. 
She did not volunteer an explanation, and 
I did not think it wise to inquire, fearing 
I might spill the beans. 

After dinner we went out into the yard. 

Barker saw our team standing under 
the shed, and had us unhitch and give the 
horses water and feed. 

Then we sat down on some benches in 
the yard and tried to talk, but somehow 
the conversation did not flow easily. It 
was like old-time molasses on a cold morn- 
ing in midwinter. It took a long time to get 
enough to decorate a flapjack properly. 


A LAST Barker stopped altogether, 
braced himself, turned toward Jen- 
kins, and with a great effort exclaimed: 

“Young fellow, you have put me in a 
hole! What do you want for that piano?” 
And he jerked his head in the direction of 
the house where Mamie was still industri- 
ously pounding away. 

“T am afraid I can't let you have that 
piano," replied Jenkins, as he calmly 
pulled out his jackknife and began to 
whittle a stick. “One of your neighbors 
wants it.” 

My heart turned completely over. I 
wanted to jump right up and tell Jenkins 
how many kinds of a fool I considered him, 
but I did not think it wise to violate the 
pledge I had given him to keep still. But I 
could groan to myself. With a sale right 
at his hand begging to be taken in out of 
the weather, he wouldn’t even give it a 
second look. What luck some people do 
have! 

Barker was nonplused for a moment, 
and then he came back with the query: . 
. “Well, what would one like it cost?" 

“Oh, I guess I could get you an upright 
like that one for about four hundred and 
fifty dollars," replied Jenkins carelessly, 
just as if he did not care a rap about mak- 
ing a sale. 

“Gosh!” snorted Barker as he got up 
and walked back and forth, with his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets. I was sure this 
was the forerunner of the explosion that I 
felt was long overdue, and for that reason 
would come with redoubled force, once it 
broke loose. 

Then Jenkins asked: : 

“Have you got a horse you would like 
to sell?" 

* Several," replied Barker, a little puz- 
zled. “Want to see them?" 

Jenkins nodded, and Barker started off 
toward the horse lot, while we followed. 

Among the horses was a beautiful dap- 
pled gray about five years old—just in 
- the prime of life. 

“What do you want for that dappled 
gray?” asked Jenkins. 

“That horse is worth a hundred and 
fifty dollars.” 

“Too much. I'll give you a hundred and 
twenty-five. You may turn the horse in 
as first payment on a piano, and pay the 
balance in one and two years. I'll let the 
piano sit just as it is, and take another one 


to your neighbor." 


They haggled over the price of the horse 
for a while, and finally compromised on 


one hundred and forty dollars, and the. 


deal was closed. We went to the house, 
where the details were completed by the 
signing of the papers in the case. 

It all came about so naturally that I 
scarcely noted the art exercised by Jen- 
kins at that time, but I know now that he 
was artistic all the way through. I can see 
that his first move at the very outset was 
to kindle such a flame of desire in the 
hearts of the mother and daughter that 
they would demand the instrument. 

lame of desire! That is the stuff that 
sells sewing machines, mowers, pianos, 
houses, lands and kingdoms. How craftily 
did Jenkins fan that flame. Then he got 
the instrument into the house, where it at 
once became a part of the scenery, a mem- 
ber of the family. Not a word did he say 
about the music house he represented. 
Why, he did not even give his own name, 
and nobody thought to ask him. He did 
not show any printed matter, and did not 
say a word about the insides of the thing 
itself. He just set it up and gave ita 


. chance to holler. Then he proceeded to 


dig a deep hole for the father to fall into, 
and he did it by teaching Mamie her 


gas 
ow little the child realized her part in 
the campaign that Jenkins had mapped 
out to capture the heart and the pocket- 
book of a stingy farmer! What tact Jen- 
kins revealed when he found the trouble 
with the mower and fixed it. No time 
wasted in argument! No clash of minds 
or wills! Just a steady appeal to the heart 
and sentiment all the way through. And 
yet the wise ones say we must prepare a 
scientific selling talk, and approach a pros- 
pect just so, and develop the argument 
after a particular formula, and hand ovei 
the dotted line to be signed at exactly the 
right moment. Jenkinsapparently knocked 
the rules of the game into fragments, and 
yet he didn't. He simply adapted himself 
to a particular kind of person. 


GOMEHOW he showed me a new way to 
reach thehuman heart, and I know I can 
land some of those old Springfield tight- 
wads who have been defying me for, lo, 
these many months. Jenkins had made a 
genuine sale, the rule being that in a true 
sale all parties profit. The wife and daugh- 
ter got their desire, and Jenkins got the 
horse, plus the cash payments to come in 
later. What did Barker get? Satisfaction, 
although I think he suffered a little in the 
process; but the suffering will do him good. 
What I mistook for the fore-rumblings of 
the long expected outburst, out in the 
pus. was his heart struggle over love for 

is money and love for his wife and daugh- 
ter, and the latter won. And the big fellow 
actually looked like a different man. He 
was different, for he was a bigger man 
than when we found him down on his 


knees swearing at a mower that had balked. ` 


Likewise, all men who do something for 
their families, and for others, become big- 
ger. 

Mrs. Barker and Mamie were so happy 
they could hardly express themselves, and 
before we left, Barker made inquiries about 
a good music teacher. I could see that he 


wanted to make it a round trip and give 
‘the girl a musical education. That is the 
way with so many fellows that are called 
stingy. Get them going in the right direc- 
tion and you have to give them a counter 
irritant to keep them from making a grand 
finish at the poorhouse. j 

We sat around and talked, and before 
we realized it half the afternoon was gone. 
Jenkins pulled himself together and an- 
nounced that it was time to start back to 
the city, so we got the team out, loaded up 
a lot of nice red apples that all three in- 
sisted on our taking, and off we went. 

After we had jogged along for a short 
distance Jenkins pulled the team down to 
a slow walk and listened. 

Back in the farmhouse we could faintly 
hear the tinkle of the new piano, and on the 
gently stirring afternoon breeze came the 
wards: 


“Tag, you are it," said Tommy— 


(CHARLES T. JENKINS, better known 
among his intimates as “Chuck” Jen- 
kins, is a Virginian and a grand-nephew 
of Robert E. Lee. At twenty-one he came 
North to seek his fortune. 

With limited schooling, but much native 
ability, he resolved to get a business edu- 
cation, which he did at a business college in 
Springheld, Ohio. At the time he entered 
this school he was ridiculed as a ‘“*dumb- 
head” by one of the professors, but he 
stuck it out, graduated with high honors, 
and afterward became a professor in the 
same institution. While attending this 
business college he sold a medical prescrip- 
tion book and Bibles to pay his wav. Later 
heentered the“ selling game" asa business, 
and has been uniformly successful. He is 
now lessee of a hotel in Columbus just 
across from the State House, where he is 
enjoying the traveling man's dream of ulti- 
mate happiness—that of being at home 
with his family. 

Asked for his views on salesmanship, 
and to give suggestions that would be 
helpful to others, he said: “Any person can 
sell to any man who wants to buy, but it 
takes a salesman to sell to the man who 
doesn't want to buy. It took me five 
months in one case to work my way into the 
confidence of a wealthy man who hated life 
insurance agents, and we had been ac- 
quainted a month before he discovered 

‘chat I was selling insurance. He later had 
me write him up for a $10,000 policy. 

“A salesman should know his goods for- 
ward and backward, know human nature 
like he knows the alphabet, and not lie. 
Self-confidence, which is indispensable to 
success, results from exact knowledge of 
what you are offering to sell, and knowl- 
edge of your prospect. 

*' Salesmen sometimes fail because they 
have a set way of dealing with all kinds of 

eople. That will never do. They should 
earn to adapt themselves to all sorts and 
conditions of men—and women. Use an 
easy conversational tone. Be natural. 
Don’t gct excited or talk loudly. Make 
strong positiveassertions about your goods. 
You must be absolutely certain that the 
article you are selling is the very best on 
earth. Then stop talking before you kill 
the sale by talking too much.” 


“HOW He Gets the Business” is an unusual fact business story which will appear in the August number 
of *The American Magazine. It’s the story of a country merchant who keeps his customers grateful. 


Combining Play Wit 


By Douglas Fairbanks 


O MY mind health and cheerful- 
ness are the greatest assets one 
can have, whatever be one's 
walk in life. They did more for 
me on the stage than any other 
quality, for I never pretended to be a 
great actor. And in the moving picture 
game they have proved immensely more 
available than any reputation I might 
have gained in the legitimate. To illus- 
trate: Many moving picture “fans” came 
to me in Philadelphia—where I'd played 


the plum duff, which was nothing more 
nor less than a big roll of pudding done up 
in a sack. I had to stick it down under 
my coat and, believe me, it was hot 
enough to make a mustard plaster feel like 
a piece of ice! 

On landing in France, we walked to 
Rouen, where we got a job carrying lumber 
and water for just enough money to pay 
for our room. Seeing that we had to eat, 
and as our original store of money was 
likely to be depleted through idleness, we 


to Batabano, about one hundred and 
twenty miles. I took a cow-puncher with 
me, who had chanced to come East for the 
first time in his life to visit relatives. In 
fact, he'd never been off the range before. 
I had known him there as a very retiring 
fellow, a man who never exploited his 
views, and while he was a very companion- 
able, lovable chap, I'd never put him down 
as knowing very much except about cattle. 

But when we started to walk down there 
in that tropical country, he opened up like 


lots of times in the legitimate—and asked next footed it to Paris and got a job load- a flower, if 


me if I'd ever been on the 
stage. 

My conviction is that 
reputation in the legitimate, 
unless it be so great as to ob- 
viate the necessity of cer- 
tain artistic screen quali- 
ties, is not valuable to a 
moving picture actor. When 
à great actor has appeared 
inthe m that he has been 
identihed with, his useful- 
ness in the camera field, so 
to speak, ceases. But the 

movie” star can go on im- 
Personating rew roles so 
long as new rôles are being 
invented for him. 

With me, health was 
natural, and when one has 
health it ought to be just as 
natural to develop one’s 
athletic side as it is for 
water to run down-hill. 

Walking is a great exer- 
ase. I would rather go 
afoot than ride any time. 
When eighteen years old, I 
Walked through Europe just 
or the fun of it. It was 
done on a bet. There were 
three of us. We had fifty 
dollars apiece and we were 
gong to make it last for a 
three-months trip. 

We worked our way over 
on a cattle ship, and got 
eight shillings and a return 
ticket for the job. Then we 
tramped from Liverpool to 

ndon, doing odd jobs by* 
the way, sleeping in the open 
and occasionally pilfering 
the withal to supply the 
pns of the inner man— 

. "gular gypsy proposi- 
tion. Our method of ned 
ng grub, when at sea, we 
thought to be very original, 
but we discovered later that 
it Was a regular old “con” 
kame, so old and so uni- 


Booth Tarkington 


Sends us this word about 
Douglas Fairbanks 


AIRBANKS is a faun who has been to Sunday-school 
Fk has a pagan body which yields instantly to any 

heathen or gypsy impulse—such as an impulse to bal- 
ance a chair on its nose while hanging from the club chandelier 
by one of its knees—but he has a mind reliably furnished with 
a full set of morals and proprieties: he would be a sympathetic 
companion for anybody's aunt. I don't know his age; I think 
he hasn't any. Certainly he will never be older—unless quick- 
silver can get old. 

Since he has gone into the movies, millions of people have 
been wondering why he wanted to waste his time running for 
the Vice-Presidency of the United States; and in vast tracts of 
the country Mr. Hughes lost votes because the people feared 
that if they elected him and his companion on the ticket, Fair- 
banks would seriously neglect the movies for four long years. 

Few of us would care to do the things that Fairbanks likes 
to do. For my part, if I were fairly certain that I could sit on 
a fleck of soot 381 feet above the street, on the facade of a sky- 
scraper, I wouldn't do it. In fact, most people wouldn't do it, 
and their judgment in the matter is praiseworthy; but the 
world's gayety is considerably increased because there's one 
man who would do it, and does do it, and likes to do it! 

Fairbanks would do that sort of thing if he had to pay for 
the privilege. If the movie people had really understood him 
they'd never have given him a salary; they'd have charged him 
a fixed sum every time he risked his neck on their property. 
Their films would have been just as popular—and think what 
they might have saved! But everybody's glad they didn't 
think of it, because everybody likes this national bit of prop- 
erty, called Fairbanks, so much. 


Booth Tarkington 


may use a metaphor. The nov- 


elty of thesea voyageand the 
strange country stimulated 
him, Toosed his tongue, and 
] found that he knew a lot 
about plants, trees, insects, 
in short, the fauna and flora 
of Cuba; and also that he 
was deeply read in interna- 
tional affairs as well as in 
American politics and eco- 
nomics. 

Later, I walked all by 
myself across Yucatan. 

About three months ago a 
friend and I broke away 
from the routine of screen 
business in Los Angeles and, 
taking a pack mule, tramped 
it to Hallett's Peak, then 
dropped down into Middle 
Park and crossed the Great 
Divide. Then, recrossing 
the Divide, we made our 
way into the Medicine Bow 
range in Wyoming. It was 
wonderful—the birds, the 
animals, and everything, 
right close to nature. Such 
an experience gives a man a 
mental and moral house- 
cleaning. 

I have always had a long- 
ing to walk from Barcelona, 
Spain, to Madrid. They 
say it’s a wonderful trip, 
that few strangers make it, 
that there are many old 
things and customs and lit- 
tle communities of primi- 
tive peoples that have never 

een written about. You 
could get a thrill a minute 
on a trip like that! 

I like the moving picture 
business much more than 
the pomale Apart from 
one’s love of nature and for 
outdoor work, it gives you 
an outlet for your ingenui- 
ty. You are not repressed 
as you would be on the regu- 
lar stage. 


versally practiced that it’s a wonder any 

z cook ever fell for it. It can be done 

nd he however, so it is practicable on 
* but the shortest voyages, such as 

ttossing the Channel. On the way from 
over to Calais, two of the boys—we were 

fong steerage—lured the Sol away from 

's galley and I went in and “pinched” 
3 


ing wooden pavement blocks on barges. 
The weather was very hot and we used to 
go stripped to the waist, but we liked the 
adventure of it. 

Three years ago I got the wanderlust so 
bad that I couldn't stand it any longer, so 
I just “beat it.” I took a steamer to Cuba 
and walked across the island from Havana 


The managers used to be afraid of stunts 
on the stage until Brady rather dubiously 
decided to put a fight scene into “Haw- 
thorne of the U. S. A.” It went all right, 
but an actor can't put up as good a fight 
every performance of a play as he can for 
the movies, where he can afford to take a 
chance on being laid up for a while. 
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The climbing of buildings ts interesting. 
I never look at a structure without figur- 
ing out how I could climb up the side of 
it. This practice is not from any burglar- 
ious proclivities, mind you, but just be- 
cause it's part of my business. 

You remember in "Les Miserables” 
how that phenomenon of physical strength, 
Jean Valjean by sheer muscular force 
worked his way up an angle formed by 
two brick walls and escaped? That is the 
greatest stunt ever described. | 


ALTHOUGH my father was a New 
Hampshire man and my mother a 
Virginian, where riding is accepted as a 
matter of course, and I was born in Colo- 
rado, I had never ridden one of those won- 
derful creations of the devil known as a 
“bucking broncho” until I began picture 
work in California. To stick onto one of 
these creatures, one must be a combina- 
tion of sailor, bareback rider, freight brake- 
man, and lots of other things, so multi- 
farious and unexpected are his motions. 
He can move in more acute angles than 
any other beast in the world. 

A good “outlaw” will go two and a half 
or three feet into the air and then land 
stiff-legged, and you must be off your sad- 
dle just enough to take the jolt. When he 
jumps, he'll throw his head back and knock 

ou over the other end of him if you don't 
ook out. Or he pitches and throws you 
over his head. Or, while in the air, he 
humps his body up round and rolls from 
side to side with the most awful “sea- 
sicky” motion. You might hang on if you 
could grip the pommel of the saddle like 
grim death and think of nothing else, or if 
you were permitted to keep both feet in 
the stirrups. But that wouldn't be ethical. 
You have one foot in the stirrup and with 
your free foot you keep scratching your 
mount's ribs with the spur. At the same 
time you fan his ears with your sombrero 
with one hand and, with the other gripping 
the rein, you try to hold his head up. 

Iwaspretty well discouraged by my semi- 
aéronautical broncho-busting attempts 
when Jim Kidd, who later proved to be 
guide, philosopher, and friend, came along 
and took me in hand. Kidd was a remark- 
able type of plainsman and cow-puncher. 
He was quite as interesting a character as 
Roosevelt—in fact, he was much like the 
Colonel in many respects. 

Kidd was quite a philosopher, and I 
would as soon consult him as read Herbert 
Spencer. His was the philosophy of life 
generally. He taught himself never to 
worry. “Life at its best,” he used to say, 
“is simply a different way of doing things.” 
And another, “We have wonderful houses 
here, but the ground I sleep on is both 
enough and good enough for me." Once 
he said, “I take every man to be a gentle- 
man until he proves himself otherwise." 
Or, if he should meet a man and there 
would be a discussion, he would say, “You 
are a gentleman. Now, show me." 

We were riding on the Mojave Desert 
one day and I said, “How do you like it 
out here, Jim?" 

“It don't make much difference where 
you are, it's who's with you," was his an- 
swer. And how true that is! _ 

Jim never could stand for the ill-treat- 
ment of a horse. I heard him say once to 
an Indian who was puuni his broncho, 
“If you don't get off that horse I'll bust 
you high, wide, and handsome!" 


And the Indian got, too! 

By the way, I got a good many titles for 
“The Americano" from just such remarks 
of Kidd's. 

A curious thing about this man was, he 
was very forgiving. He had a quick tem- 
per, but a most remarkable sense of jus- 
tice. eHe would always find a good excuse 
for someone who had offended him. He 
used to say, "Give me two hours and [ll 
find the right solution!” He had learned 
his philosophy on the round-up. 

Jim never was a heavy drinker except 
toward the end, and then bad health drove 
him for consolation and relief to John 
Barleycorn. Previous to that he used 
only to drink for companionship. 

e took a fancy to me because I was a 
tenderfoot. I had. a great affection for the 
old man. He was getting on toward sev- 
enty and Í used to have to look after him. 

One night toward “the end," he came 
to me and said very confidentially, “Doug, 
if you want anybody killed let me know!” 

I told him that I didn't have any work 
of that kind laid out or in contemplation 
at the moment, and he went away. But 
the next day he wrote me a letter saying, 
“I was drunk last night and maybe | 
meant what I said and maybe I didn't— 
but I guess I did. But I just wanted you 
to know I would do anything in the world 
for you." AE 

Jim's memory used to betray him at 
times when he was too deeply in his cups. 
He gave his horse to me one day, and then 
went and sold the same animal to some- 
body else. As a matter of fact, I owned 
everything Jim had. He gave me his sad- 
dle and chaps, but these were buried with 
him when he died. I still have his hat. 


KPP was sixty-seven when he died, but 

he was as spry asa boy. And he didn’t 
know what fear was. Eight months ago 
he played for me in a picture. He rode 
right into the midst of a fight, and he was 
supposed to be killed, falling off his horse 
right in the mix-up of stamping horses and 
fighting men! 

We sent Kidd back to Wyoming, his be- 
loved state, to be buried. Two hundred 
and fifty cow-punchers in full regalia rode 
down to the depot to “‘see Jim off.” And 
there was his horse with the empty saddle 
reversed. It was a very impressive sight, 
that was! 

Working in moving pictures has other 
compensations than giving the actor 
an opportunity to exercise his gifts. 
The greatest thing about pictures is the 
friends he makes. People recognize him 
wherever they see him and don't hesitate 
to come up and grab his hand and call him 
by his first name wherever they happen to 
see him. The chances are that if the 
movie actor should go down to the bottom 
of the sea, some fish would recognize him 
from having seen him at the “ Pier" or at 
the “ Park." 

I get all sorts of letters from all over the 
world. Some of them are very interesting. 
For instance, here's a sample: “My dear 
Doug: 1f you will send me a picture of 
yourself, I will send you a picture of my 
pet rat." 

It gives you a weird feeling, and a darn 
good one, too, to get letters from Russia 
and other parts of the world you have 
never visited, letters of gratitude from 
some poor devils that have seen your pic- 
tures. Imagine how I felt when I received 


a notification from Wales that I was the 
winner in a popularity contest in Cardiff! 

But, best of all, in moving picture work 
is the consciousness of having given an 
economic dish to the happiness you im- 
part to millions of people. For while the 
" tired business man” goes to the movies 
to get a laugh, he builds better than he 
knows. He not only gets his laugh, but he 
exercises the emotional side of him, irons 
out his emotions, so to speak. By so do- 
ing he is better prepared to meet life's 
battles. That's a feature that we haven't 
sufficiently dwelt upon in our dissertations 
on what is called the “commercialized 
American," but it's very true and very im- 
portant. 

A man relaxes when he laughs, and re- 
laxation means emotional strength. It 
isn't the laughter per se that gives us the 
strength, it's the exercise of the emotions. 
This ts clearly proved by the fact that we 
feel just as refreshed by a good cry as we 
do by a good laugh. 

Some persons' emotional nature is so 
dried up that they can neither laugh nor 
cry, This was particularly demonstrated 
in “The Habit of Happiness.” ‘The pic- 
ture shows the teaching of a lot of “ bums” 
in the bread line how to laugh. In making 
this picture we went to one of the famous 
bread lines and got a lot of the most sorry, 
sordid subjects we could find, and took 
them to the studio. These men's lives had 
been so hard that they had forgotten how 
to laugh. It was a Divsical impossibility 
for them to do so. They had actually to 
be taught how. 

Their sense of humor had been almost 
killed by their half-starved, half-frozen, 
always-hunting-grub-and-shelter, catlike 
existence. 

Nothing but rotten stories amused them, 
only the drastic quality of the sordid would 
touch what might be called their risibili- 
ties. Their case was analagous to that of 
the fabled drunkard who could not be 
reached by anything short of kerosense or 
turpentine! 

e paid these tramps money; we gave 
them baths; we filled their stomachs, made 
them practice laughing, and at the end of 
four days they were different men. 

That was what emotional exercise did 
for them. And'let me tell you right here, 
that it wasn’t so much the money they 
needed as human association! 

Laughter doesn’t always mean the same 
thing. Some men laugh from the sheer 
delight of living. Others laugh at wit or 
humor of a good order. Others laugh at 
tales of treachery or cunning, where one 
man gets the-better of another through 
meanness. 


T’S absurd to try to look into the future 

of the moving picture industry, because 
the future always moves along perfectly 
logical but, to the human mind, unex- 
pected lines. "There's no telling what 
ramifications may flow from the moving 
picture craft. 

Not long ago we thought that no sub- 
jects but those which lent themselves to 
the most vivid kind of pictorial exploita- 
tion could ever be used. But now we find, 
as we develop screen language, that we are 
bringing the high comedy, hitherto ta- 
booed because of the importance of dia- 
logue, into use. 

n one of our pictures we have a scene 
where I sit at a (Continued on page 102) 


The Two Douglas Fairbanks—Father and. Son 


ALL lovers of the father will 


‘deh : be glad to know that the the same qualities that have put his father, Douglas 
e Gir his. father's smile and athletic ability. Fairbanks, in a class with Mary Pickford and Charlie 
dimb er Junior is Just seven, but even now he can Chaplin as one of the three great moving picture stars. 
Kn vs and jump fences and perform other athletic Douglas Fairbanks tells in the accompanying pages 
‘most as well as his wonderful father. He has how he has done it. 


This national movie favorite finds that throwing a lasso is one of the best kinds of exercise, 
and so, before breakfast, Fairbanks loosens up his muscles with a little rope practice. 


LC 4 ae 
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Here is a good sample of the famous Douglas Fairbanks smile. 
He is enjoying himself amusing the kiddies around his house. 


Hurdling a hedge and jumping into a passing motor are 
things that might bother most of us—but not Douglas Fairbanks! 


Photograph by Pirie MacDonald, New York 


Darwin P. Kingsley 


WHO is at the head of the biggest life insurance 
company in the world. He has had a wide experience 
in picking and handling able men. Of the man who 
is worth $5,000 a year to a company he says: "It's 
not difficult-to spot the youth who has the makings 
of a winner. The $5,000-a-year man is alwavs on the 
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job. He is too busy to watch the clock. He is likely 
to be quicker at his work than the man at the next 
desk—and he is always looking for more things to do 
He always gives his best effort to every dury he touches 
—he has the habit of being mentally reborn every 
morning." Does this fit vou? 


` agement as assistant to George 


. 


The Kind of Men 


Who Are Worth $5,000 a Year 


Darwin P. Kingsley tells why 
some men move up to the best jobs 


S PRESIDENT of the largest life 

insurance company in the 

world, Darwin P. Kingsley di- 

rects a small army of men. 

Five thousand of his agents are 

busy in America, selling a commodity of 

which they can carry no samples, and the 

recompense from which may lie in a far- 

away future. Only smart men can sell life 

insurance successfully; only a master man, 

alert, observant, positive, sympathetic, 

could have been picked to head a corpo- 

ration with an annual income close to one 
hundred and forty million dollars. 

r. Kingsley is just short of sixty years 
old. Twenty-eight years ago, after an ad- 
venturous young-manhood, he began at 
the bottom in the Boston office of the life 
insurance company which he now heads. 
„Kingsley has personality plus power, 
industry plus P gia he combina- 
tion is a happy one. Soon he was manag- 
ing the Boston office; then he was given 
charge of several states. When John A. 
McCall was made commander in chief of 
the big corporation, Kingsley came to 
New York and took up the agency man- 
i t € . Per- 

ms. [n four swift strides, listed as pro- 
motions, he reached the presidency of the 
"Me in 1907. 

t. Kingsley is an earnest student of 

men. He has to be—in the life insurance 
usiness. So I went to see him the other 
ay to find out what he knows about why 

some men make good and others fail, why 

„me man stops at a salary of one thousand 
oats a year, and another, who seems al- 

dh an "i. nd end physical replica 
lm, goes on to five, ten 

thirty thousand dollars. — TES 


The Story of a Wonderful Life Insur- 
ance Solicitor 


“ 
MEN are interesting problems, aren’t 
ak. RH said Mr. ingsley, with a 
aid ave just been thinking of an 
ids ry case in point. Do you know 
iod Life et oe made by ope 
Was earne an 
prin came from German Poland to 
ca in the steerage of an ocean liner— 
™ arrived here friendless, penniless, and 


wit out a work; 
lsh hepa knowledge of the Eng- 


ast year this man made $107,000 in 


com 

Henge alone, an amount $32,000 
the Cni n the salary of the President of 
that a erates. hen you consider 
than fy he we insurance agents make less 
immigrants ^ X625» You will see what this 
Mr Kas achievement signifies.” 

Vice grew EY leaned forward and his 
wenton, T€ and more earnest as he 


"Wh e . 
at is most interesting to me about 


this man is the fact that he is not one of 
those ‘natural born geniuses’ who begin to 
challenge attention as soon as they stepout 
of the cradle. When he entered our employ 
thirteen years ago he stated on his appli- 
cation blank that he hoped to write about 
$5,000 worth of insurance a month.” This 
is an amount so modest that any agent 
who expects to hold his job ought to reach 
it, at least. i 

“Soon after he entered our employ, a 
change, a development, came into this 
man's life. New possibilities opened be- 
fore him, new ambitions within him. Ina 
few years he was breaking all records. In 
1916 he wrote over $10,000 of paid insur- 
ance for every working day in the year. 

“There is nothing surprising to me in 
this. Almost every man has undreamed-of 
possibilities. If something hits him in the 
right spot, if his ambitions and energies are 
unloosed, he will quickly discover these 
possibilities. Otherwise he may pass 
through life in an easy rut, never tapping 
the great reserves within him. 


An Ambition That Rides Over Any 
Difficulty 


s EN who pay whole-hearted attention 

to business, who train themselves, 
who develop every power to the full, are fa- 
vored by the ill-training of the average man. 
Despite our boasted institutions of learn- 
ing, most men are not only half-educated, 
have no clear purpose in bite or little real 
ambition, and are not honest in the highest 
meaning of the word. The only wonder is 
that well-trained, honest, ambitious, cre- 
ative men do not forge to the front more 
rapidly." 

“Tell me some more about this $107,- 
000-a-year agent," I said. "How does he 
work?" 

“For one thing he has developed a dyna- 
mic, driving personality," replied Mr. 
Kingsley. "He will say ‘Good morning’ 
ina way that will make you sit up straighter 
m your chair—you feel that he means 
that greeting with his whole soul. Talk 
with him for five minutes and you will 
find yourself almost dazed by the flow of 
his nervous force. 

"He believes in this company and its 
policies with a fierce intensity. Selling 
life insurance is the greatest thing in his 
life. It is his vocation, his avocation and 
his gospel. I have known him to reserve a 
hotel table for New Year's Eve and then 
give up the party at the last minute to talk 
insurance to some prospect. 

*He has an absolute confidence that he 
can sell any amount of insurance he sets 
his heart on. And confidence in one's self 
and one’s cause is half the battle. 

“Four years ago, in a discussion of the 
fact that the one-time immigrant was do- 


By J. Herbert 
Duckworth 


ing more business than the other forty old 
agents in the same office, someone sug- 
gested that the explanation lay in the 
large size of the policies he wrote. Straight- 
way he challenged the two score men in 
combination to beat him single handed in 
the number of policies written in a half- 
month. He won handily with a total of 
107 applications written and examined in 
fifteen days—the total amount of the poli- 
cies running to nearly three quarters of a 
million dollars. 

“On my first anniversary as president 
of this company he wrote a good-sized 
policy as an anniversary present. The 
next year he wrote two policies on that 
day. Every year since he has gone out and 
got a number of policies equal to the num- 
ber of years I have been president—with- 
out holding over a single policy to make 
his task easier. Last year he brought in 
nine policies on June 17th; this year I ex- 
pect ten. 

“Three or four years ago physicians told 
him that he was driving himself to death 
—that he had only three or four weeks to 
live unless he stopped work and went to 
Carlsbad for treatment. He went to Carls- 
bad—but he did not stop work. Instead, 
he wrote policies for the man who sold him 
his transatlantic ticket, the captain and 
the first officer of the liner, the physician 
who treated him and the attendant who 
waited on him at Carlsbad. . . . What 
are you going to do with a man like that!” 


The Difference Between $1,000 and 
$5,000-a- Year Men 


"[M afraid few of us can aspire to such 
incomes," ] put in. "Suppose you ex- 
plain, Mr. Kingsley, some of the differ- 
ences between the $1,000-a-year and the 
$5,000-a-year man." f 

“ Punch, faithfulness, capacity for work 
and inclination for it," returned the life 
insurance president, “make up the yard- 
stick which measures most differences in 
salary. It's not at all difficult to spot the 
youth who has the makings of a winner. 

“The $5,000-a-year man, to begin with, 
is always on the job. He is too busy to 
watch the clock. He is likely to be quicker 
at his work than the man at the next desk, 
and he is always looking for more things 
todo. In a roomful of clerks, the man who 
is always holloing for heavier tasks doesn’t 
have to ask for promotions. 


How One Man Got a Promotion 


"THE real secret of promotions lies in a 
story I heard the other day from Mr. 
Howard Heinz, son of the Pittsburgh food 
manufacturer. Mr. Heinz has organized a 
class of boys and young men whom he 
wishes to help to positions of greater re- 
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sponsibility in the firms for which they 
work. If a member of this class does not 
pet promoted frequently Mr. Heinz is 
ikely to lose interest in him. 

“the other day Mr. Heinz’s attention 
was directed to one youth, apparently 
capable, even brilliant, who was not get- 
ting along very fast. So he sent for the 
young man. 

' **How long has it been since you had 
your last promotion?’ Mr. Heinz began. 

“< Eight months.’ 

*** Would you likeone in thenear future? 

**Why, of course,’ exclaimed the youth. 

*** What time does your office open?” 

**Seven o'clock in the morning." 

“What time do you get there?’ 

“(Ten or fifteen minutes after seven. 
Almost everybody does.’ 

“What time does your office close?’ 

“Five o'clock." 

** What time do you begin getting ready 
to go home?” 

**Oh, I begin cleaning up my desk at 
half past four. 

**Now, listen here, young man,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Heinz. 'If you will follow 
my instruction I will guarantee you an- 
other raise within a month. 

“s Get down to your office every morning 
promptly at seven. Work every night un- 
til five o'clock, clear up your dusk after 
that hour, and then go to your boss and 
ask him if there is anything else you can 
do before you go home. . . . Come back 
in two weeks and tell me how you are mak- 
ing out.’ 

* When the young man returned a fort- 
night later he brought word that he had 
won his raise already. 

“It seems to be a business law," Mr. 
Kingsley went on, "that the greater a 
man's capacity for responsibility the 
greater his inclination for work. The man 
getting $50,000 a year finds the summer 
vacation a positive bore. As soon as he is 
rested and on his feet again, he begins to 
pine for his desk. l 

“But to return to your question: 
Broadly speaking, the young man with a 
clear head, moderate intelligence, an in- 
stinct for the right thing to do, and a 
hound’s tenacity for following it up, is 
fairly sure to make a moderate success. 
But if these qualities are his whole stock 
in trade he will never get much beyond the 
$1,000 mark. 

“The $5,000 man has a mind saturated 
with interest in his job, a real creative 
sense of business values, the aspiration to 
serve, the eternal inner compulsion to 
give always his best effort to every duty 
he touches—and he has the habit of being 
mentally reborn every morning. 


Men Who Emerge from Mediocrity 


“THE men who emerge from the morass 
of mediocrity are those who find in 
their work a continual challenge to bigger 
performance. À famous salesman once said 
of his goods: ' Most of them are sold; few 
of them are bought.’ That phrase carries 


the kernel of success in business. No man 

who expects the world to stand still and 

deliver will get much out of its inside 
kets. 

“Obstacles have no terrors to the man 
destined to ‘get on.’ I know of an extra- 
ordinarily successful life insurance man— 
the branch office of which he has charge 
does an annual business of $7,000,000— 
who stutters. Yet in spite of this handi- 
cap he hits the line hard and breaks 
through for big gains. Why? Because he 
has determination, punch, and a few of 
these other qualities I have mentioned. 
He is not a 'genius,' but he works intelli- 
gently and continually to the limit of his 
ability. And that is the thing that will 
land almost any man high up in the scale. 

“Any man can do amazing things if all 
his forces get to work. He Salbe bound to 
surpass his own expectations. I remember 
that as a boy my dream of financial full- 
ness was to make $1,000a year. That was 
more than anyone I knew was making. 

“The moment when a man awakens to a 
knowledge of what he really can do is the 
most interesting period in his whole life. 
Frequently a teacher in school or a pro- 
fessor in college will bring the big vision 
within seeing distance. Again, a young 
man may find himself only after he has 
been pitched into the currents of life—to 
sink or swim for himself. 

“Courage is the most valuable of all vir- 
tues—courage to dare beyond the daily 
routine of one’s job, courage to take a 
chance when the chance shows up ahead. 
I have seen scores of young men do their 
work faithfully and well, and eventually 
land in an office that paid perhaps $2,500 
a year, while others with no more ability, 
have struck out into the field and ea 
lished incomes of more than twice that 
amount. 

“There are really two kinds of courage 
—static and dynamic. Static courage is 
the courage that meets an emergency 
when it comes. Dynamic courage is the 
courage, coupled with vision, that looks 
ahead, decides what is coming and then 
risks a great deal in meeting an emergency 
which has yet to show itself. 

“The day when he conquers fear—when 
he decides he can hold his own with any 
one—is a red letter day in a man’s life. 

“Use your imagination! Imagination 
will make mediocre talents accomplish ex- 
traordinary things. Don’t be like the in- 
surance agent whose pockets are bulging 
with ratios, with comparisons, who has 
what has been aptly called ‘actuarial 
mud.’ This is the man who boasts that 
he is going to do a nice little clean, con- 
servative business that will stay on the 
company’s books. He doesn’t know 
whether he will do that business this week 
or next year, and the chances are that the 


business won’t stay on the books—for the, 


simple reason that it will never get there.” 
“Success seems just another name for 
hard work," I ventured. 
“That depends,” replied Mr. Kingsley. 
“One must bear in mind the fact that even 


zeal can be overdone. The man who over- 
taxes his powers of endurance and puts 
himself out of business is just as much an 
economic loss to the country as the man 
who fails to make use of all his talents. 

“One must throw one’s self head-fore- 
most into one’s work, yet always bear 
one’s physical limitations in mind. 
health is a first essential. We play the 
game too hard on this side of the Atlantic, 
many of us. Statistics show that there is 
an alarming increase in mortality begin- 
ning at the age of fifty-five. That means 
that when the average European is com- 
ing into his stride, many Americans are 
beginning to fall to pieces. 

‘All this does not detract a whit from 
what I said about the value of hard, driv- 
ing work. It merely means that one must 
spare some time for healthy outdoor rec- 
reation, or that one should cultivate a 
hobby quite apart from the line of the 
day’s duties.” 


More About Kingsley 


USINESS associates of Darwin P. 

Kingsley will tell you that the quali- 
ties which he names as concomitants of 
success are the very ones that have been 
outstanding in his own remarkable career, 
which spans the distance between boy- 
hood on a Vermont farm and the presi- 
dency of a great corporation. 

Kingsley’s father, who owned a small 
piece of land near Lake Champlain, had 
practically no money. After going through 
the district school and doing a little teach- 
ing, young Kingsley worked his way 
through the state university. By econo- 
mies such as few college boys know, the 
ambitious Green Mountaineer kept his 
expenses for his first college year down to 
one hundred and sixty-five dollars and to 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars for 
the second. 

After a few years in Colorado, where he 
got control of a small newspaper and 
made various adventures into politics, 
Kingsley returned to his native New Eng- 
land. He decided to enter the insurance 
field, strike for the high places, and work 
so everlastingly hard that he would be 
bound to reach them. No one who knows 
Kingsley has been surprised that he has 
succeeded so well. 

“I always tried to do more work than 


. any man around me, and to do it more 


quickly," said Mr. Kingsley, "and I have 
kept up the attempt. Even if we are not 
able to do this always—and few of us are 
able—it is a laudable ambition to hold, 
and one that will put many a mediocre 
man ahead of more brilliant companions. ` 

*So many men are bound to fail be- 
cause they will never try with all that 1s 
within them that it is hard to paint too 
brilliantly the prospects of the young man 
who throws himself heart, soul and vision 
into his life work. The tests of business 
life are probably harder to-day than they 
ever were before—but the rewards are cor- 
respondingly greater.” 


ETWEEN $48 a month as a railroad clerk 
and $125,000 a year as head of a great 
packing company stretches the extraordi- 
nary career of Thomas E. Wilson. America 
has known few such stories. Mr. Wilson 


Thomas E. Wilson’s Story Next Month 


has written for this magazine his experience 
and the lessons he has learned from them. 
He tells how success and failure come to 
men, what kind of conduct wins promotion 
for the average worker, and much other 


business wisdom illustrated by anecdotes 
from his own experience. Also, he explains 
in a helpful and entertaining way how he 
handles bis thousands of employees. The 
article will appear next month. 
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One of them owl-eyed umps 
that can't see nothing until 
after 9 p. m. calls him out 


'The Old Ambish 


The story of a lazy ball player who became 


amazingly active 


By HUGH S. FULLERTON 


Author of “The Nut From Pecan University” 


HEY’LL all tell you ball players 
are born and not made—but don’t 
fall for that dope: I made one; 
one of the best that ever sunk a 
spike into an umpire’s instep or 
wanted to lick a reporter. If it hadn't been 
for me, old Boll Weevil Bratten would be 
own in Dixie sliding around in the cotton 
stubble and easing corn pone down his 
throat by greasing it with cottonseed oil, 
instead of dragging down ten thousand 
iron men a year and having an auto given 
to him every fall. 
Jon't try to prove it by him, he thinks 
heisa self-made man, but you ask Charlie 
rank if old Mike didn’t make Bratten a 
all player when it looked as if you might 
a well try to build the Singer Building 
with a screw driver. 
the first time I see Boll Weevil, I was 
tying to get far enough away from Slough 
to keep him from telegraphing me insult- 
ng orders four times a day. The team was 
gong bad, and Slough had sent me out 
Scouting. All he wanted was an outfielder 
who could hit .300, run the bases and 
throw, a left-handed pitcher with some 
“nse and control, and a third baseman 
who had nerve enough to block runners 
and who could hit. You know Slough: the 
pinute the team hits the old tobog he yells 
ot Mike to dive into the tall grass and 
g him back four or five fellows who 
cin fied like Rabbit Maranville, hit like 
Peaker, and think like Jack Barry. And: 
te minute I get on a train he begins wir- 
ing every station along the line: “Why 
ont you send players?” 


Some folks think it is a soft job hunting 
ball players, but after a fellow has made 
four round trips from Wappingers Falls 
to North Yakima, and never seen a ball 

layer good enough to sit on a Class B 
ench, he spends his vacation hunting 
black pearls, or something xd That 
trip was the worst I ever took. It looked 


like an epidemic had carried off all the ball 
players in the world, and on top of that 
the team lost seven out of nine games, and 
the Western Union directors had to hold a 
meeting to declare an extra dividend after 
Slough got through telegraphing me. | 
got so I couldn't see an A. D. T. boy with- 
out thinking my job was gone. I read that 


We had to hold him down to 
keep him from licking Phil for 
giving him that base on balls 
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a cyclone had hit Memphis and all the 
wires was down, so I went there to rest up. 
I was so desperate I was ready to sign all 
the domino players at the Chickasaw 
Guards Club and ship them to Slough as 
ball players. I wanted consolation and a 
kind word, so I hunts up Charlie Frank 
and tels him my troubles. Charlie is 
about as encouraging as a grand jury sum- 
mons and as cheering as an overdue note. 

“It ain't any use, Mike,” he says. “Jakey 
Atz is the best ball player in the circuit, 
and Theo Breitenstein is the best left- 
hander. The Southern this year is half 
spavs and ringbones and half ivory. It’s 
the old Hookworm League, and there isn’t 
a ball player between Shreveport and 
Chattanooga.” 

He was making this attempt to cheer 
me up along about the sixth. inning, 
when a loose-gaited, rangy fellow about 
forty hands high slouches up to the bat, 
and stands there looking like he was wait- 
ing for the mail to be distributed. He 
looked about as full of life as unsalted 
scrapple, and I'd have laid five to one he'd 
fall down before he got to first base. You 
remember old Theo Breitenstein's slow 
ball? Well, he put the air brakes on that 
slow, and heaved up that old Bright's dis- 
ease maker of his that has caused more 
batters to get floating kidneys than any- 
thing else excepting Macy's fader. 

That mangy-looking guy wakes up when 
the ball is Aes half way up to the plate, 
takes a swing with a follow through, and 
shoots that ball against the left field hill 
onaline. Then he goes around those bases 
like Ted Meridith on an indoor track. 
The ball was coming in when he arrived at 
third, but he didn't hesitate—he takes 
that bag on his stride, comes home like he 
was answering the dinner horn and hooks 
one of the prettiest slides you ever see, 
right under that catcher, and comes up 
onto his feet. One of them owl-eyed umps 
that can't see nothing until after 9 P. M. 
calls him out. 


VERYONE on the bench takes a flying 

jump at that ump and lands on him all 
spraddled out in a bunch. They starts 
tearing the uniform off him and doing a 
pas ma la on his insteps, but this rangy 
guy comes right on to the bench, sits 
down, lays his head back and goes to sleep. 
Honest, he was snoring before the gang 
gets through telling that ump what he is 
and forms a parade to the club house. 

“Who is that bird?” I ask Charlie. 

“Him?” says Charlie. "Oh, that's 
Bratten. I thought you meant that boot- 
legging coke fiend back of the bat. Honest, 
that guy is the worst I ever see. He only 
decided one close one right this year, and 
then he reversed his decision." 

“Bratten certainly peeled a layer off 
that old onion," I says. "Does he tag 
them slow ones that way often?" 

* Him?" says Charlie, not seeming in- 
terested. "He hits 'em all, fast or slow, 
right or left. He's the best natural ball 
player in the country, only he don't know 
it." 

Any time you hear a minor league man- 
ager talk that way you'd better get ready 
to dodge a gold brick, so I lay off Brat- 
ten, and starts to studying his third base- 
man for a while, and then asks: 

* What's the matter with that fellow 
Bratten?” 

“No ambish,” says Charlie. “They 
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say a guy wantslittle down here below; but 
give him one tenth of that, and he'd have 
twice as much as he wants. His ambition 
is to own two coon dogs and have plenty 
of ammunition and bacon. He can hit and 
throw and run—but he hasn't the old am- 
bish. The only way you can stir him up 
is to tell him they have better coon dogs 
up North than they have down here. He's 
got hookworm, boll weevil and pure lazi- 
ness complicated with don't give a darn. 
I dug him out of a cotton field, and here he 
is: worth ten thousand dollars to any club, 
and not worth a jitney because he won't 
hustle.” | 

Charlie spoke too feelingly to be kid- 
ding. Italks it over with him and told 
him I was desperate—had to send Slough 
a ball player right away, and had a notion 
to buy Bra and take a chance on 
Slough being able to get the works running. 

“Tt can't be did, Mike," said Charlie 
sadly. "I'll guarantee to make the laziest 
coon in Georgia plow more than five inches 
deepfor cotton; butthisguy has mestopped. 
You may have him for two thousand dol- 
lars if you keep him and five hundred dol- 
lars if you ship him back in two months. 
I’ve done everything to him excepting 
feed him a nitro pill, and if Slough can 
make him hustle he ought to quit baseball 
and get rich handling cotton field hands. 
He's another Cobb if Slough can keep him 
awake; but he thinks the bleachers’ yell- 
ing is a lullaby." 


I spent two days and two nights trying to 
put enough pepper into Bratten to make 
a front. I told him Cobb had made enough 
in baseball to buy two counties in Georgia, 
and had eighty of the best hound dogs in 
the world, all given to him. He said he 
"lowed Ty was a fool—all a fellow needed 
was two dogs, and thar warn't no use 
ownin' all that land, when you could hunt 
on anybody's land and not pay taxes. 

Thenoise and excitement kept him awake 
during the first game at Boston, and he 
busted a couple on the nose, and we win; 
so Slough was feeling good that night, and 
says: 

“Mike, this baby Bratten looks like he 
could hit." 

"Hit?" I says. “That ain't what I'm 
worrying about. He can hit, and run the 
bases, and field and throw— but that ain't 
my worry." 


I KNOW how to handle Slough. I just 
get him to make a statement, and he'll 
never weaken on it. I wanted him to say 
Bratten was all right—so he'd never blame 
me, no matter what happened. 

* What's the matter with him?" he says, 
getting ready to argue. 

“Charlie couldn't keep him hustling,” 
I says. “Says he's lazy." 

“Leave him to me,” says Slough. “If 
that’s all the trouble, I'll get him going. 
I'll have him barking at the umps in two 
weeks and telling the reporters he will 


He hardly could wait to get to the bat. Every time he comes up he runs at the 
plate, jumps up and down and yells: “Come on, yo-all Grant man! I'll do yo- 


all laik we-uns oughta done yo paw!” 


I bought him, and when I went to break 
the news he had gone to sleep with all the 
legs of his pants off but one. He said he 
didn't want to go up No’th, ’mongst them- 
damYanks—that’s the way he always 
said it—just one word; “‘themdamYanks”’ 
—that way. I got him by promising to 
give him two coon dogs, and wired Slough 
that I was bringing in another Cobb. 

The team was jumping to Boston, and 


He hit everything Matty pitched 


make Cobb look like a busher. I'll put the 
old pep into him. Did you see the way 
he crowned Fergy's fast ball?" ; 

Slough gets that way; either a fellow 1s 
the best or the worst in the world, and 
Bratten happened to make a hit with him. 
I breathed easier, for I knew Slough 
wouldn't say a word to me if Bratten fell 
down, but just the same I hoped he'd 
make good. 
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For the next seven or eight games Old 
Boll Weevil went like a house afire. He 
never had played before such big crowds, 
and the noise kept him from sleeping dur- 
ing the games; I kept bringing a coon dog 
to the clubhouse he! day, and Boll 
Weevil got interested. Then one of them 
reporters printed a yarn about Boll Wee- 


vil wanting coon dogs and about what a 


great hunter he was, and the next day 

after we got back to Chi the yard back of 

theelubhouse was filled with them. Boll 

Weevil expressed all of them home, and I 

reckon Lowndes County, Alabama, is 

densely populated now with homesick 
| Chicago dogs. 


] KNEW that tired feeling was bound to 
t. * comeback, and kept watching for symp- 
toms. They came in the second week. 
Boll Weevil took a nap just as Sherry Ma- 
gee crowned one in the ninth inning, and 
Boll Weevil waked up just in time to make 
one of them Jawn Tituses with one hand 
y back against the fence. It made him a 
e hero with the crowd, but not with Slough; 
and what Slough said in the clubhouse 
a would have made the ravings of John 
McCullough sound like a baby prattling. 
' He starts at Key West and cusses the 
South clear across to Shreveport, Louisi- 
{ ana, and all way points. 
to Just as he was passing his opinion of 
o Caddo Station and its inhabitants I looked 
over to see how Boll Weevil was standing 
it, and there he was, sound 
asleep in his locker. Slough 
hears him snore, and his jaw 
dropped down until it bounced 
off his chest bone. He real- 
wed he had wasted enough 
language to drive ten umps 
to drink, and never dented 
Boll Weevil’s brain armor, 
and it hurt him. The way he 
rode Boll Weevil for the next 
ten days was a shame. He 
Was whipping and spurring 
all the time, and the only ef- 
fect was that Boll Weevil re- 
marked to me: 
“Ain't no damYank goin’ 
to wuk me laik a niggah." 
Boll Weevil was all right 
at bat. He liked to bat, and 
that saved him his job, and 
more than likely saved mine. 
Mouth don't say anything, 
dut he looked the Encyclope- 
"a )ntannia at me every 
tay, Boll Weevil stayed in 
he game for his hitting; but 
‘eworked about as enthusias- 
Ein. a fellow with bunions breaking 
adi pair of shoes, and he got about as 
Xie over a game as a mud turtle does 
Mosquito bite. Slough tried every- 
Penka him up, he even sent him up 
5h d but Boll Weevil says to the run- 
En yoh get a chance, go down. If 
vo et catched, doan blame me,” and 
i Es 10 sleep standing up. 
e iie getting late in the season and 
na e ‘re trailing along behind New York 
"m Feoatth dose ps A ed favor 
; was t N S 
a n M base hits bad. We oer to New 
w als uie final series in the East, two 
i x A pes behind. Matty was pitch- 
ies. te first time up he struck Boll 


re'd Veev 
5 e Nut 9n à fast one and two faders. 
eevil was puzzled. 


© wy neon woos 


“Mistah” (he always called me Mis- 
tah), “ Mistah,” he says, “that’s the pitch- 
in’est man I evdh see. Who-all is he?” 

I’m not trying to grab any medals for 
fast thinking. I thought everyone in the 
world knew Matty and that Boll Weevil 
was kidding, so I says: 

“Him? Oh, that’s Grant, son of the fel- 
low who licked you Rebs.” 

“Whoopee!” says Boll Weevil, grab- 
bing for a bat. “That pitchin’ man Gin- 
iral Grant’s son? Yo-alls watch me drive 
him outen this hyah pahk." 

He hardly could wait to get to the bat. 
Every time he comes up he runs at the 
plate, jumps up and down and yells: 

“Come on, yo-all Grant man! I'll do 
yo-all laik we-uns oughta done yo paw!" 

He hit everything Matty pitched, up 
against the stands, and went around the 
bases giving the Rebel yell and shouting 
at Matty, who thought he was crazy. Be- 
tween innings I sat next to Boll Weevil on 
the bench and recited history for him—and 
according to me what Grant done to the 
South would have made the Belgians think 
they got off easy. In the tenth inning 
Boll Weevil busted one onto the top of the 
stands and broke it up. Á 

*Reckon that evens up foh what his 
paw done,” said Boll Weevil to me. “PH 
show themdamYanks!”’ 

Slats Wiltse was pitching the next day, 
and I had Boll Weevil all primed. “That 
fellow is Ben Butler’s nephew,” I said to 


him. "He's always bragging about what 
his uncle did to you folks.” 

I had to hold him down to keep him 
from going out and battling with Slats, 
and he got even for everything that hap- 
pened at New Orleans. He got four, and 
three of them were for extra bases. Along 
late in the game, Slats says to me: 

“Keep that crazy man off me. What 
the dickens does he think I did down at 
New Orleans? He must have me mixed 
up with someone else." 

We grabbed three out of four from the 
Giants, and starts West only half a game 
out of thelead. . 

*Keep him going a few more days, 
Mike," says Slough. “Keep him going, 
and we'll grab that pennant. z 

* You've got to buy me a history, then, 


I says. “I’m half out of generals for him 
to fight." 

Slough brings half a book store onto the 
train, and I reads up, and as we were com- 
ing into Pittsburgh I says to Boll Weevil: 

“You ought to do some hitting to-day, 
Boll Weevil. Black Jack Logan's son is 
going to pitch for Pittsburgh.’ 

He gives the Rebel yell three times and 
starts unpacking his bats before the train 
gets into town. 

"Watch me! Yo-all watch me!" he 
says. '" Yo-all see that papah man and tell 
him to write what Boll Weevil done to that 
Logan boy. My pappy foughted agin Lo- 
gan, and he'll want to heah about it." 

He hit Babe Adams for three singles and 
a triple that afternoon, and every time he 
hit the ball he gave the Rebel yell; we 
moved into first place and went home lead- 
ing the league. 

We needed that next game, and I al- 
most blew away that pennant by not 
knowing anything. I'd been saving up on 
my history stuff and I wanted to spring the 
big thing that day, so just before the game 
I da s Boll Weevil aside and says to him: 

^ Here's where the Southern Confeder- 
acy gets even. See that big guy out there 

oing to pitch for Cincinnati? That's Abe 
lincip boy.” 

Boll Weevil turns and looks at him. 
Then he walks out to the pitcher’s slab, 
shakes hands with Jake Weimer, and says: 

“Mistah Lincoln, I doan laik nodam- 
Yank, but I’m mighty sorry yoh paw got 
killed. We-all like him.” 

He struck out three times, and we lose 
that game. It looked bad. We had two 
more games to go, one with Cincinnati, 
and Sunday with Pittsburgh, and we had 
to win both to win the pennant. We wal- 
loped the Reds and it was up to the Sun- 
day game—if we won, we grabbed the 
pennant; if we lost, we finished third. I 
get hold of Boll Weevil before the game 
and says: 

"What's the matter with you Rebels, 
going to surrender?" 

“I kaint hit ceptin’ as I’m mad," he 
says. "Wisht some moah yohdamYank 
ginirals’ sons would pitch.” 

“You'll get a crack at one to-day that'll 
stop you," I says. “He calls himself Phil- 
lippi, but his right name is Sherman—" 


"TEAVE me at him!" yells Boll Weevil. 
"Leave me loose and tuhn me go! 
That’s the damYank I bin hankering 
after. I'll drive him clean acrost Gawgah." 
“March through Gawgah, will yoh?” 
he yells at Phil. “March through Gaw- 
gah? Take that to yoh paw!” 

He hit that one for three bases. I sat 
next to him all through the game and 
whistled * Marching Through Georgia,” 
and Phil never had a chance; Boll Weevil 
gets three triples and a base on balls, and 
we had to hold him down to keep him from 
licking Phil for giving him that base on 
balls. 

That wins the flag for us, and we tack- 
led Detroit for the World’s Champion- 
ship. I reads all the history there is and 
plans to tell Boll Weevil that Bill Dono- 
van’s uncle was governor of Alabama after 
the war, and that George Mullin’s father 
voted to hang Jeff Davis, but I forgot all 
about it in the excitement of the series. 
We opened in Detroit, and in thesecond in- 
ning the base umpire gave us the wrong end 
of a close decision. (Continued on page 100) 


AM spending nine thousand 
dollars a year in raising my 
three children. This may seem 
a large amount, and it is. By 
the time my children are grown 
I figure that each of them will rep- 
resent an outlay of one hundred 
thousand dollars, including the in- 
terest on the sum expended. Some- 
times I wonder whether this isn't 
too much. Then my love for my children 
_ sweeps over me and I think that nothing I 
can spend on them is too much. 

I am called a successful man. Probably 
I am. Some years I make a good deal of 
money. Some years I do not. My annual 
income averages nearly thirty thousand 
dollars. According to the income tax re- 

orts there are 22,184 other men in Amer- 
ica who make as much or more. 

Few of us realize how much we spend 
on our children. It is a liability that we 
fathers assume and that we find joy in 
carrying. I have been married nearly 
twenty years. My mode of living is not 
extravagant. My personal 
expenditures are not large. 
I do not keep a motor car, 
but ride in the “L” or in the 
subway. I am active, love 
work, and find more joy in 
business than in golf or club 
life or any form of sport, 
frivolity or so-called recrea- 
tion. The greatest fun in 
the world is work. 

The social side of life ap- 
peals to me, but I am not 
what is termed a society 
man. My wife loves soci- 
ety. Sodol. That does not 
mean that we entertain lav- 
ishly or go about continu- 
all. Quite. the. contrary. 
We live well, but rationally. 
We simply are people with a 
well-established position in 
society, with a large circle of 
delightful friends and with 
a desire to have the com- 
panionship of those we find 
most congenial. 

Children? I love them. 
I'd like to have a houseful. 
I hope I am a good father. 1 
try to be. There are respon- 
sibilities in fatherhood that 
I have no desire to shade or 
evade. No doubt I could 
bring up my children with a 
smaller expenditure of 
money, but in doing so I 
wonder whether I would be 
just to them. 

Now, as to the items of 
cost: In my philosophy the 
best, in the long run, is the 
cheapest. If I have need of 
a physician I want the best 
physician. If I want a suit 
of cfothes I want it made of 
the best cloth. I have found 
that this principle is sound. 

At the birth of each of my children I 
have had in attendance one of the foremost 
specialists in maternity cases. The fee of 
such a physician is in keeping with his pro- 
fessional standing. So it was that with 
the advent of each of my children there 
was a bill of one thousand dollars. 

Have you ever been a father? I was the 
happiest man in the world the day my son 
was born. There never was king or em- 
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peror with whom I would have exchanged 
places. I was transported. I still have 
the rapture. I have an affection for that 
boy that glorifies life, that makes the 
world brighter, happier, better. He isn't 
an angel—far from it. He has all the 
devilment of a real boy, the devilment and 
the lovableness that make a boy the des- 
pair, the pride and the joy of his father 
and his mother. 

Am I a doting father? Maybe; but I'm 
not conscious of it if it's true, and not 
ashamed of it if I am. Let me tell you 
the sort of a rogue that boy is. He mis- 
behaved the other day, misbehaved so 


What is Best for Children— 
Riches, Poverty, or Neither? 
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HE author of this article is a big successful 
man in New York City. What he spends on 
his children is far beyond the dreams of or- 
dinary people. | 
But is he wise in spending so much? Isn't he 
spoiling his children? This raises the question, 
What is the maximum amount a man should give 
his children, no matter what his income is? What 
proportion of his income should any man spend ou 
his children? 
One of the most wonderful men I know said 
not long ago he wished he might give his children 
"all the advantages of poverty." He himself came 
up from a poor family, and he feels that his success 
is due partly to the privations of his youth. He is 
afraid that his own children are soft—afraid that 
they are missing something. 
Most of the men who are the heads of families 
where THE AMERICAN MaaAZINE is read earn all 
the way from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. Perhaps 
this article will prompt some reader to send us a 
story of personal experience along these lines that 
will be worth printing. Write frankly and take 
any side of the question you want to. Be specific 
and give figures. Tell something that may be use- 
ful to other readers. We don't any of us "know it 
all." Every level-headed man is looking for light. 
THE EDITOR 


outrageously that when it was reported 
to me I determined to punish him. I do 
not permit my anger to overcome me. 
"There is no good in punishing a child while 
passion sways you. I determined that he 
should know that what he got he deserved. 
So I proceeded to take him in hand. I re- 
counted his offenses, and when I summed 
up all his sins I said to him, “Now, my 
son, if you had a boy who behaved that 


way, don't you think you'd give him a 
licking?" 

He looked at me solemnly, and then he 
said, "I'd think he deserved a licking, 


Father; but I don’t think I'd have the © 


heart to give it to him.” 
I’ve told you what was the fee of the 


maternity specialist. I have spent a lotof ^ 
money on the doctors. Whether my chil- ° 


dren have had more need for doctors than 


the average run of children, I do not know, ~~ 


but whenever they have had an illness] 
have called in a man who specialized in 
that branch of medical science. The ail- 
ments of childhood are many. I don't know 

why it is or how it was, but 


I 
p 


it seems as if all of them :.. 


must have everything that 
is going around. 


noids make life a misery for 
children. I had the ade 
noids of my children re 
moved by an adenoid spe 
cialist. 


had the appendix of the 


matter of precaution. |n 


nursing. 
One of the children devel- 


the advice of the physician 


time a child had any al. 
ment out of the ordinary. 


health of my children te 
day. They might have been 
just as strong and well if! 
had depended 


eral practitioner, but they 


I took the child to Florid *. 
to get the benefit of the c- | = 
mate. There had to bean `` 
operation, and there wasa _ 
long period of nursing. The = 
child recovered completely. ^ 
What did a long bill signify’ ^ '* 
You may think I was ex ^ 
travagant in this matte ^; 
of having a specialist every 1>. 


oped a serious malady. Or |°% 


6 


do not. I have proof saus © 
factory tol me in the robust `.. 


forgiven myself. In gettin =... 

the best in the world ‘for ^. 
them in their times of illness I did only m . .. 
duty. I did only what I should do. à -` 
father has a great responsibility. He must `. 
pe the best within his power to protect .. 


is child. 

Have you any idea what it costs t" 
clothe three youngsters? It’s marvelov: 
how quickly girls can wear out or out 
grow dresses and how a lively boy can 8? 
through suits of clothes. If I had pre 


here is a time when ade . -- 


wo of the young- >.. 
sters had appendicitis. They -. 
had to be operated on bya -. 
specialist in appendicitis. I - 


other child removed asa ... 


one of the cases of append: |. ... 
citis there were secondan| ... 
symptoms that required! 7. 

long attention and careful... ^ 


upon the ger ` - 


might not. [f anything had ; Ln 
happened, if I had lost ont ` 
of them, I never would hav =... 


‘ing $9,000 a Year on 


Children? 


served all the bills I’ve paid for clothes for 
. those three offspring of mine it would 
' make an imposing pile. . 
. Clothes! Clothes! Clothes! Oh, it's 
, Wondrous what we fathers pay for clothes! 
.. The coats, the cloaks, the stockings and 
^ such—where do they all go? 
: Did you ever stop to think of the shoes 
. achild wears from babyhood to maturity? 
: UR to see a collection of my children's 
29978] 

What a variety of shoes there would be 

; ithatlot. I remember the knitted shoe, 
. half sock, half shoe, my first-born wore. 
> Then there was the baby kid shoe with 
> the half strap across, a dainty, tiny thing 
. that always attracted me. After that 
. came real shoes, and, oh, how fast they 
. wore out! No wonder, when you consider 

that the nearest approach to perpetual 
.. motion isa child that has just learned to 
Walk. 
pt that was only the beginning of a 
;; T long procession of shoes. Now the chil- 
, dren must have walking shoes, dancing 
=. shoes, gym shoes, boudoir shoes, bathin 
.» Shoes, and shoes of so many kinds that 
. Can't recount them. 

So, too, with hats and caps. You could 
oa store with the hats and caps I’ve 

ught. 
. , Talkabout men and women having fads, 
., they are as nothing to the fads of child- 
.. hood, The children have an insatiable de- 
x Sire for a certain thing at a certain time, 

and they will not be happy unless they get 
j, Io whether it is a Teddy bear or an elec- 
, tnc tran or a particular kind of doll or a 
:. And the gloves! One of the mysteries 
pş of the worl is that regarding the disap- 
p Pearance of children’s gloves. The man 
;, Yho invents some process by which a child 
, ankeep two gloves for a reasonable peri- 
i s will be a benefactor to long-suffering 
~ fathers. At present the child has an un- 
,, fanny way of losing one glove and bring- 
v 8 back the other and marveling how its 
,, Mate has strayed away. 
_ As for schools: I believe in our public 


" 
li 


- School system. I believe there is no better 
general method of education for the young, 
: Yet Tdi tsend my children to the public 
x; school, Why? Well, all the children they 
e S all their companions and playmates, 
e te children of my neighbors and my 
pos np ent to private schools. To send 
it [us ildren to public school would have 
e to cut them off from their associates, 
rk ave a wrenching, if not a 
ak $ of some of their ties of friend- 
on Tra t seem fair to them to do it, 
di ride had them go where the other chil- 
1 be GR going, where I knew they would 
Pam y P E I was weak in this. I 
Kran Rte inclined to think they should 
i ae taken their chances with the great 

nass of American children in the public 
Tee Dut I didn’t, and that ends it. 
perv Pensive to send children, even 
of Ty Youn, children, to private schools. I 

“Wit. And now the children are going 


t 

n 
Xx 
f 


ut 


J 


to other schools—my boy to a boarding 
school and my girls to a school for young 
ladies. Thousands of fathers throughout 
the land can testify to what that costs. 
The charge of the school is only one item 
in the bill. There are innumerable other 
expenditures. Why, it costs money even 
to get a look at one of the youngsters! 
Every time I go up to the boarding school 
to see the boy it costs me twenty-five dol- 
lars for fare and incidentals. I wonder if 
I ought to include that as a charge against 
him in the record I am keeping. 

What a multitude of things there are on 
which you can spend money for the chil- 
dren. I sent the youngsters to dancing 
school. They had music lessons. They 
learned to skate and play various outdoor 
games. For each sport they were outfitted 
like every other child in our set or they 
wouldn’t have been happy. 

Then there are the parties for which 
they have had to have clothes made, and 
when they have attended parties at the 
homes of some of their young friends they 
have had a car to take them there and a 
car to bring them back. That costs. It 
may not seem much in a single instance, 
but when you have a large number of 
friends, and the children have the party 
fever, the taxi bill for these children’s par- 
ties becomes considerable. Then there are 
theater parties for children to which they 
are invited and, necessarily, they must 
give a theater party in return, and invite 
everyone who fas shown the courtesy to 
them. It's marvelous how many children 
your children will find it necessary to in- 
vite to their theater party. 

Let me be perfectly fair in what I say 
about the high cost of children. In figur- 
ing the expense I have apportioned to each 
child a percentage, the percentage which I 
consider fair and proper of what it costs 
to maintain my household. Of course when 
I had a nurse for this one or that one I 
have figured that wholly as an expense for 
the child, but in the general estimate of 
three thousand dollars for each child I 
have included something for—what shall 
I call it? Well, let us say board and lodg- 
ing. 

DON'T know what it costs my friends to 

raise their children. I haven't inquired, 
and I doubt whether any of them has fig- 
ured the thing out. My belief is that it 
costs them about what it costs me. People 
who are in the same social sphere live at 
about the same rate and have so man 
customs in common that there is little dif- 
ference in the amount of their expendi- 
tures per person. My friends may not 
have spent so much on the doctors, but 
they probably have spent more on some 
other need, fancied or real, for their chil- 
dren. My physicians’ bills have been big 
because Í do not believe in Sing any 
chance, however slight, where the life of 
one of those I love is in danger. 

Possibly I have been a bit indulgent, 
but it is the rare father or mother who 
isn’t indulgent to the child. The father 


who has money, and takes his fam- 
ily to the Adirondacks or a cottage 
at Newport in the summer, is no 
more indulgent than the worker 
who spends a dollar or two dollars 
of his wages in taking his tribe to 
Coney Island on a holiday or on a 
Sunday afternoon. 

Relatively, it measures about the 
same. 

I wonder what it costs the man who 
makes one thousand dollars a year or two 
thousand dollars or three thousand dollars 
a year to raise his children. 

here is no money a man spends that 
he disburses with such good grace as when 
it goes for the happiness or welfare of 
those he loves. I doubt if the children 
ever appreciate what an outlay in dollars 
and cents they represent. Have you any 
idea of how much your parents spent on 
you? I haven't. 


WISH it were the fashion to have more 

children. I wish those who are rich had 
many children. The balance is wrong. 
The poor have too many and those who 
can afford children have too few. 

Before Fifth Avenue became a thor- 
oughfare of great hotels, clubs and elegant 
shops, one of those pestiferous persons ad- 
dicted to hurling statistics at our heads 
and confronting.us with unpleasant facts 
took a census of the homes of the thor- 
oughfare of the ultra rich and the ultra 
fashionable, and discovered that in the 
stretch from Madison Square to Central 
Park there were but sixteen small chil- 
dren. One floor of a double-decker tene- 
ment in Essex Street would yield that. 

Everything in the world is relative. 
"There is no more joy in childhood in Fifth 
Avenue than in Essex Street, and proba- 
bly there is fully as much of disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. I do not know iit the 
child of Essex Street has not compensa- 
tions in a freedom that a child of a very 
rich family would not be likely to know. 
I hope to goodness it is so. 

e should think more of the child. We 
should know the heart of the child. In - 
our cities we raise our youngsters under 
unnatural conditions. We do not appreci- 
ate our unfairness to them in this respect, 
and they cannot give expression to what 
they unconsciously know is wrong. 

ut I'm getting away from my subject. 

The time is approaching when my bills 
for the children are likely to be bigger. 
My daughters, of course, will go to col ege. 
They will go where their girl friends go, 
to Smith or to Wellesley, I suppose. É. 
ery advantage that is within my power 
to give them they shall have. They shall 
have their hearts’ desires in frocks and 
parties and journeyings and all the things 
that appeal to girlhood and young lady- 
hood. Their mother will see to that, you 
may be sure. And the boy will go to college, 
and after he has passed the mischievous 
stage I hope he will settle down and be a 
man, a real man, a man his father will be 
proud of and his mother and sisters will do 
their darndest to spoil, I suppose. 

My youngsters are not going to cost me 
less than I have said. I've figured it out, 
and I’m pretty good at figures. By the 
time they are twenty-one, each one will 
have cost me one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. And that means three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for three children. 

It looks like a lot of money, but on my 
honor as a man they’re worth it! 
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Honest Value 


A story showing what mothers can sometimes 
do for full-grown sons 


By Hubert McBean Johnston 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL STAHR 


HE oil boom was at its crest the 
day I was there. It was not a 


legitimate boom. It was one of 

those manufactured ones. Every 

place that promoters could rent 

was surrounded by its frenzied throng—all 
struggling to get their money down. 

“Take mine first; I was here before he 

was!" shouted one would-be investor. His 


16 


outstretched hand shook fiercely with a 
fistful of bills. “I tell you I was here 
first!” Behind the temporary counter, 
three men were counting the money and 
tossing it into wastebaskets at their feet. 

At the hotel I had a hard time getting 
into the dining-room. The line-up at the 
door must have been thirty or forty long. 
The town was packed with strangers— 


speculators and promoters, prospectors 
and touts. ' i 

The man who sat opposite me smiled 
across in friendly fashion. “Got to keep 
your eyes skinned to get a seat here these 
days,” he laughed. | 

“You in this business?” I asked when | 
we had progressed to the coffee. 

"[ should say not," he snorted em- 
phatically. “Are you?” i 

I confessed I was not, and the atmos- l 
phere became distinctly easier. It trans- 
pired we were both taking the same train | 
East. Later, in the observation car, he | 
handed me his card and I gave him mine. | 
His name was John Imrie. He represented 
a leather-goods house. ] 

“What do you think of this boom?” he 
questioned casually. at 

“It is always a gamble.” That was 
patter I had picked up. 

"Did you ever stop to figure on the 
moral side of it? Did the rotting effect on 
the men in the game ever occur to you?” 

I admitted I had always believed pseudo 
promotions attracted crooks rather than | 
made them. 

“Maybe that’s so with some,” he con- 
ceded. “But there’s a lot more who get 
in because they don't know what they're 
doing. And, having gotten in, they stay 
because they don’t know how to get out. 
I’ve been through it myself; I know. 

JI USED to be too smart to work. That's 
the real thing that starts about nine | 
out of ten fellows into easy-money 
schemes. I was brought up in a little 
town Down East. You know the kind of 
place—about eleven hundred people 
where you know everybody. My father. 
had a general store. He's dead—died when 
I was ten. My mother has been running, 
the business ever since. 

“I want to tell you my mother is a re 
markable woman. She's business right 
through. Dad always used to eile DAR 
in everything. "There's nothing of th. 
sentimentalist about her. Why, when | 
was only a kid and she used to tuck me in 
nights, she’d just put me in, pack the bed- 
clothes around me good and tight, and it 
was done. There were no frills about it. 
She was like that—plain, straight, matter, 


of fact, always looked after me right up to |: =’ 


the hilt, but never made any fuss. 
“When I was sixteen she started me to 

work in the store. I lasted less than 2 

year and then came West. It would take 

too long to tell you about all the jobs I’ve 

had out here. I've been a clerk, time, 

keeper on contract work, a l-room 

marker, book.agent, peddled 

ance, and done lots of 

want to do at home. 


[ ife insur)’ 
things I wouldn't ->= 


" Perhaps you will recollect how, afte A 


the depression of 1908, real estate in thc ^ 
West began to boom. 
almost while you watched; you never sav! 
a change come so quickly. I was selling 


the stuff I used to talk about as real estate AAT, 


for nearly a year before I wrote home and 


told my mother what I wasat. It was M fa 
birthday and I sent her a check for a hun ws 


dred. * 

"'For your sake, John,” she wrot i 
back, ‘I hope the business in which you! 
are engaged is an honest one. The Imrie - 
have always had a good name and that if, 
rather to be chosen than great riches., ` 
Then she went on to tell me she didn’t b 
lieve the business could be on the level, b 
cause no honest business could pay a kid ` 


Things opened up}, o: 
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f twenty-four as much as I told her I was 
| xs 7 che sent back my check. She 
| wanted me to tell her it was clean money 
| before she would take it. I tore it up. 

“Selling subdivisions was a cinch in the 
! West for about three years. At last, 
! though, the velvet began to get worn 

down. The wise ones who had been in the 
! game long enough to contrast times with 
! what they had been, commenced to look 
ü around for fatter pickings in fresher fields. 
| We had become so accustomed to lyin 
V under the trees with our mouths open and 
2 having the plums fall right in, we hated to 
bend our backs to pick them off the ground. 

“Thiswas about the shape things were in 
when I first figured on going East to sell. 
t1 [ hadn't intended to sell in my own town. 

I was only going there to visit. But being 
! nearly broke, I got to figuring it over. 

e 


Y “JT WAS a Saturday night when I got 
home, the first time I had been there 
in more than six years. By the time 
church was out next morning, everybody 
knew I was back. While I was out there 
on the stoop, Mother was in the kitchen 
getting dinner. Believe me, friend, it was 
©: some dinner! My mother may not have 
known how to fall on my neck, because 
W sheisn't built that way; but when it came 
, toa regular dinner as a practical way of 
TE: showing the prodigal son she was glad to 
utt see him, take it from me, she was there. 
m However, when church was out, she wasn't 
© so busy but that she could take a chair 
outside with me. She wouldn't for any- 
thing have missed seeing all those people 
fit come in to speak to me. 
~ “Say, you wouldn't have thought I'd 
^ have gone ahead and loaded up my own 
home town with a lot of bum subdivision 
stuff, would you! Let me tell you, though, 
I was only thinking how soft and easy all 
these people would be to pick. 
of — "For some reason, Mother didn’t make 
any objection to the business I was in; I 
had expected she would. ‘I’m getting to 
be an old woman,’ she told me. ‘The 
world changes and perhaps the real estate 
business is as clean as anything else.’ 

“Six years had made Mother a good deal 
Prayer. There's a lot of us young fellows 
who are getting older ourselves without 
m knowing it, and we don't realize how gray 
' our mothers are getting. 

“The first sale I made at home was to 
Mrs. Regin, an old sewing-woman. She 
tt signed the application and then gave me 
© a check in ful for a thousand dollars. 1 
w guess I must have talked more than I should 
- haveafter I got her money, for I think she 

, Bot the idea I was trying to reassure her 
,/ too much, 
ni — "'You don't need to tell me a thing 
about it, Johnnie, —she always called me 
ers Johnnie— because anything the Imries 
sd say is good enough for me. Why, sonnie, 
et Ive worked for your ma off an’ on now 
x? for nearly thirty years. I made her wed- 
as’ ding dress, just the same as I made your 
itt first short clothes. I guess I know the 

p Imries!? 


w “I made this sale right in our own 
hy house. Mrs. Regin was sewing there. 
m Mother happened to hear her. ‘That’s 


fat night, Ann, she approved. ‘You can al- 

de Ways rely on anything an Imrie tells han 

'? "It was a long time afterward before I 

i^ realized that I hadn't sold that woman 

15 lots at all, but had sold her a piece of my 
family's reputation. 


“Tm not going to tell you about all the 
sales I made at home. To be honest, I'd 
rather not talk about it. I'll just put it 
up to you that I was there two weeks and 
sold most everybody: the minister who 
married my father and mother and chris- 
tened me, our old family doctor, Mother's 
friends, neighbors who had lived beside us 
since before I was born—I sold them all. 
No, sir, I'm not proud of it. 

“When I was on the train coming West 


My mother smiled—one of her rare, sweet smiles. 
package holds your good name here, John," she told me gently 


again, I commenced to realize what I'd 
done. As soon as these people began to 
find out what they'd bought, I knew I 
couldn't go back. I had sure shut the door 
behind me as I came out. I want to tell 

ou I was feeling pretty sick, and wished 

’d never gone there. Well, this story isn't 
about what happened to the Western sub- 
division game. Like any other illegitimate 
boom that ever happened, that one got 


top-heavy and collapsed of its own weight. 

One morning I got a telegram from our 
old doctor saying my mother was very 
ill, and for me to come home right away. 
Do you know, I had to wire for the price 
of the ticket! He sent it by telegraph, 
which convinced me she was pretty sick. 
If he'd waited to write instead of sending 
it on the wire, I don't believe I'd have 
gone. My nerve was all running out at 
the soles of my shoes. I think you'll un- 


“That 


derstand what I mean when I tell you 
that trip was the shortest I ever took— 
and it was half way across a continent at 
that! On the whole journey, the closest 
I ever got to consecutive thought was to 
count the telegraph poles. There are 
bar Fd of them to a mile. 

. "When we pulled into the station, I was 
in such a state of blue funk, I'd got to 
wondering if they'd (Continued on page 84) 


This month David Grayson tells the story 

of a middle-aged woman's revolt. Grayson 
has something in every issue of the magazine. 
He calls the series, “Great Possessions” 


A Woman of 45. 


E HAVE an Astonishing 
Woman in this community. 
She acts in ways that no 
one expects, and while we 
are intensely interested in 
everything she does, and desire to know 
about it to the uttermost detail, we are in- 
clined to speak of her in bated breath. 

Some Woman to Talk About in a coun- 
try neighborhood is a kind of public neces- 
sity. She fills one of the stated functions, 
like the town assessor, or the president of 
the Dorcas Society; and if ever the office 
falls vacant we have immediate recourse 
to one of those silent elections at which 
we choose our town celebrities. There are 
usually several candidates, and the cam- 
paign is accompanied by much heated ar- 
gument and exemplification. We have 
our stanch party men and our irresponsi- 
ble independents on whom you can never 

ut your finger; and if we are sometimes a 
ficcle vague in our discussion of principles 
and issues we share with our national po- 
litical leaders an intense interest in per- 
sonalities. Prominent citizens “come 
out" for this candidate or that, we “sprin 
surprises,” and launch new booms, an 
often, at the last moment, we are taken 
off our feet by the circulation of roorbacks. 
I take a pardonable pride, however, in 
saying, to the credit of our democratic in- 
stitutions, that most of the candidates 
elected are chosen strictly upon merit. 

I shall never forget the afternoon, now 
more than a year ago, that Harriet came 
up the road bearing the news which, be- 

ond a doubt, placed the present incum- 
bent in office, and has served to keep her 
there, despite the efforts in certain quar- 
ters, which shall be nameless, to use that 
pernicious instrument of radicalism, the 
recall, 

I can always tell when Harriet brings 
important news. She has a slightly quicker 
step, carries her head a little more firmly, 
and when she speaks impresses her mes- 
sage upon me with a lowered voice. When 
Harriet looks at me severely and drops 
down an octave I prepare for the worst. 

“David,” she said, “Ma Stark- 
weather has gone to live in the barn!" 

“In the barn!” 

“Tn the barn.” 

I don’t know quite why it is, but I dis- 
like being surprised, and do my best to 
cover it up, and, besides, I have always 
liked Mary Starkweather. So I remarked, 
as casually as I could: 

“Why not? It’sa perfectly good barn,” 

* David Grayson!" 

* Well, it is. It's a better building to- 
day than many of the people of this town 
live in. Why shouldn't Mary Stark- 
weather live in the barn if she wants to? 
It's her barn." 
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By David Grayson 


“But, Dacid—there are her children— 
and her husband!" 

“There always are, when anybody 
wants to live in a barn." 

“I shall not talk with you any more,” 
said Harriet, “until you can be serious.” 

I had my punishment, as I richly de- 
served to have, in the gnawing of unsat- 
isfied curiosity, which is almost as dis- 
tressing as a troubled conscience. 

Within the next few days, I remember, 
I heard the great news buzzing every- 
where I went. We had conjectured that 
the barn was being refitted for the fam- 
ily of a caretaker, and it was Mary Stark- 
weather herself, our sole dependable rep- 
resentative of the Rich, who was moving 
in! Mary Starkweather, who had her 
house in town, and her home in the coun- 
try, and her automobiles, and her serv- 
ants, and her pictures, and her books, to 
say nothing of her husband and her chil- 
dren and her children's maid—going to 
live in her barn! Ileave it to you if there 
was not a valid reason for our commotion. 

It must have been two weeks later that 
I went to town by the upper hill road in 
order to pass the Starkweather place. It 
is a fine old estate, the buildings, except 
the barn, set well back from the road with 
a spacious garden near them, and pleas- 
ant fields stretching away on every hand. 
As I skirted the shoulder of the hill I 
looked eagerly for the first glimpse of the 
barn. I confess that I had woven a thou- 
sand stories to explain the mystery, and 
had reached the point where I could no 
longer resist seeing if I could solve it. 


ELL, thebarn was transformed. Two 

or three new windows, a door with a 
little porch, a latticeor so for vines, a gable 
upon the roof which lifted an inquiring eye- 
brow—and what was once a barn had be- 
come a charming cottage. It seemed curi- 
ously to have come alive, to haveacquired a 
personality of its own. À cornerof thegreat 
garden had been cut off and included in 
the miniature grounds of the cottage; and 
a simple arbor had been built against a 
background of wonderful beech trees. You 
felt at once a kind of fondness for it. 

Isaw Mary Starkweather in her garden, 
in a large straw hat, a trowel in her hand. 

“How are you, David Grayson?" she 
called out when I stopped. 

“I have been planning for several 
days," I said, "to happen casually by 
your new house." 

“Have you?" 

“You don't know how you have stirred 
our curiosity. We haven't had a good 
night's rest since you moved in." 

"Ive no doubt of it,” she laughed. 
" Won't you come in? Pd like to tell you 
all about it." 


“T also prepared to make excuses for 
not stopping," I said, “and thought up , 
various kinds of urgent business, such as 
buying a new snow shovel to use next 
winter, but after making these excuses | 
intended to stop—if I were sufficiently 
urged. 

d You are more than urged: you are 
commanded." 

As I followed her up the walk she said 
earnestly. 
“Will you do me a favor? When you 
come in will you tell me the first impres- | 
sion my living-room gives you? No sec- ' 
ond thoughts. Tell me instantly." | 


“PIL do it," I said, my mind leaping 
eagerly to all manner of mysterious sur- ' 
mises. | 


T THE center of the room she turned 
toward me and with a sweeping back- 

ward motion of the arms, made me a bow 
—a strong figure with that confident grace 
which goes with training such as hers had 
been; a touch of gray in the hair, a fleeting 
look of old sadness about the eyes. 

"Now, David Grayson," she said, 
“quick!” 

t was not that the room itself was so 
remarkable as that it struck me as being 
confusingly different from the heavily 
comfortable rooms of the old Stark- 
weather: house, with their crowded fur- 


nishings, their overloaded mantels, their |. ` 


plethoric bookcases. 
“I cannot think of you yet,” I stumbled, 


*' [sn't it like me?” ; 

“It is a beautiful room—” I groped 
lamely. 

“I was afraid you would say that.” 

“ But it is. It really is.” 

“Then I’ve failed, after all.” 

She said it lightly enough, but there was | 
an undertone of real disappointment in 
her voice. F 

“Tm in rather the predicament,” I said, 
“of old Abner Coates. You probably 
don’t know Abner. He sells nursery stock, 
and each spring when he comes aroun 
and I tell him that the peach trees or the 
raspberry bushes I bought of him the year | 
before have not done well, he says wit 


4. 


the greatest astonishment, ‘Wal, now, ye | ` 


ain't said what I hoped ye would.’ I see 
that I haven't said what you hoped I ! 


" 
i 
poa 


| 

* as being here." Fog 
| 
| 


would.” | 


It was too serious a matter, however, 
for Mary Starkweather to joke about. 

“ But, David Grayson," she said, “isn’t 
it simple?” 

I glanced around me with swift new 
com rehension. 

I 


hy, yes, it is simple." F 
saw that my friend was undergoing 
some deep inner change of which this | 
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room, this renovated barn, were mere 
symbols. We all live under the illusion 
that it is only ourselves who are growing 
and changing, when it is all the world and 
every man and woman in it. 

“Tell me,” I said, “how you came to 
such a right-about-face.” 

“It’s just that!" she returned, earnestly. 
“Te is a right-about-face. I think I am 
really in earnest for the first time in my 
life." 

I had a moment of flashing wonder if 
her marriage had not been in earnest, a 
flashing picture of Richard Starkweather 
with his rather tired, good-humored face, 
and I wondered if her children were not 
earnest realities to her, if her busy social 
life had meant nothing. Then I reflected 
that we all have such moments, when the 
richest experiences of the past seem as 
nothing in comparison with the fervor of 
this glowing moment. ; 

= venting in my life in the past,” she 
was saying, "seems to have happened to 
me. It's the way with people who have 
money. Life does things for them; they 
get so few chances of doing anything for 
themselves.” 

“And now you are doing something for 
yourself, expressing yourself.” 

“Almost for the first time in my life!” 


HE paused. “All my life, it seems to 

me, I have been smothered with things. 
Just things! Too much of everything. All 
my time has been taken up in caring for 
things and none in enjoying them.” 

“T understand!" I said with a warm 
sense of corroboration and sympathy. 

tl had so many pictures on my walls 
that I never saw, really saw, any of them. 
I saw the dust on them, I saw the cracks 
in the frames that needed repairing, I even 
saw better ways of arranging them, but I 
very rarely saw, with the inner eye, what 
the artists were trying to tell me. And 
how much time I have wasted on mere 
food and clothing—it is appalling! I had 
become nothing short of a slave to my 
house, my things." 

“I see now,” I said, “why you have just 
one rose on your table." 

“Yes,” —she returned eagerly— isn't 
it a beauty? I spent half an hour this 
morning looking for the best and most 
perfect rose in the garden, and there it is!" 

She was now all alight with her idea, 
and I saw her, as we sometimes see our 
oldest friends, as though I had not seen 
her before. She was that phenomenon of 
the modern world—the free woman of 
forty-five. 

hen a woman reaches the old age of 
youth, the years between forty and fone 
five, she either surrenders or revolts. In 
the older days in America it was nearly 
always surrender. Those women of a 
past generation bore many children: how 
many graves there are in our hill cemeter- 
ies of women of forty to fifty who died 
leaving families of five or eight or ten chil- 
dren! How many second and third wives 
there were, often with second and third 
families. Or if they did not die, how ter- 
ribly they toiled, keeping the house, cloth- 
ing the children, cooking the food! Or if 
they bore no children, yet they were bound 
down by a thousand chains of ancient 
convention. 

But in these days we have a woman of 
forty-five who has not surrendered. She 
is a Vigorous, experienced, active-minded 


„elaborate sé 


human being, just beginning to look rest- 
lessly around her and take a new interest 
in the world. Such a woman was Mary 
Starkweather: and this was her first revolt. 

“You cannot imagine," she was saying, 
“what a joy it has been to unaccumulate! 
To get rid of things! To select!" 

«o become an artist in life!” 

“Yes! At last! What a lot of perfectly 
worthless trash accumulates around us. 
Not beautiful, not even useful! And it is 
not only the lives of the well-to-do that 
are choked and cluttered with things. I 
wish you could see the house of our Polish 
farmer. He's been saving money, and fill- 
ing up his house with perfectly worthless 
ornaments—ornate clocks, gorgeous plush 
furniture, impossible rugs—and yet he is 
only doing P we are all doing on a more 
e." 

I laughed. 

“That reminds me of a family of squir- 
rels that live in an oak tree on my hill," 
I said. “I am never tired of watching 
them. In the fall they work desperately, 
stealing all the hickory nuts and chestnuts 
on my neighbor Horace's back pastures, 
five times as many as they need, and then 
they forget, half the time, where they've 
hidden them. We're all more or less in the 
squirrel stage of civilization." 

“Yes,” she responded. ‘There are my 
books! I gathered up books for years, just 
squirrel fashion, until I forgot what I had 
or where I put them. You cannot know 
what joy I’m going to have in selecting 
just the essential books, the ones I want 

y me for daily companions. AN the 
others, I see now, are temporary rubbish.” 

“And you've made your selections?” 

"No, but Im making them. You'll 
laugh when you come next time and ] 
show them to you. Oh, I am going to be 
stern with myself. I'm not going to put a 
single book in that case for show, nor a 
single one to give the impression that I'm 
profoundly interested in Lo or Maeter- 
linck or woman suffrage, when I'm posi- 
tively not." 

“It’s terribly risky,” I said. 

“And I'm terribly reckless,” she re- 
sponded. 


LOOKED back from the hill beyond 

the big house for a last glimpse of the 
reconstructed barn, and with a curious 
warm sense of having been admitted to a 
new adventure. Here was life changing 
under my eyes! Here was a human being 
struggling with one of the deep common 
problems that come to all of us! The re- 
volt from things! ‘The struggle with super- 
fluities! 

And yet as I walked along the cool 
aisles of the woods with the quiet fields 
opening here and there to the low hill- 
ridges, and saw the cattle feeding, and 
heard a thrush singing in a thicket, I 
found myself letting go—how can I ex- 
plain it?—relaxing! I had been keyed up 
to a high pitch there in that extraordinary 
room. Yes, it was beautiful—and yet as T 
thought of the sharp little green gate, the 
new gable, the hard, clean mantel with the 
cloisonné vase, it wanted something. . . . 

As I was gathering the rowen crop of 
after-enjoyment which rewards us when we 
reflect freshly upon our adventures, whom 
should I meet but Richard Starkweather 
himself in his battered machine. The two 
boys, one of whom was driving, and the 
little girl, were with him. 


* How are you, David?" he called out. 
“Whoa, there! Draw up, Jamie.” 

We looked at each other for a moment 
with that quizzical, half-humorous look 
that so often conveys, better than any 
spoken words, the sympathetic greeting of 
friends. I like Richard Starkweather. 

He had come up from the city looking 
rather worn, for the weather had been try- 


ing. He has blue, honest, direct-gazing . 


eyes with small humor wrinkles at the 
corners. I never knew a man with fewer 
theories, or with a simpler devotion to the 
thing at hand, whatever it may be. At 
everything else he smiles, not cynically, 
for he is too modest in his regard for his 
own knowledge; he smiles at everything 
else because it doesn’t seem quite real to 
him. 

“Been up to see Mary's new house?" 
he asked. 

“Yes.” And for the life of me I couldn't 
help smiling in response. 

* [t's a wonder—isn't it?" 


H* THOUGHT his wife a very extra- 
ordinary woman. I remember his 
saying to me once, ‘‘ David, she's got the 
soul of a poet, and the brain of a general.” 

“Itis a wonder,” I responded. 

“I can't decide yet what chair to sit in, 
nor just what she wants the kids to do.” 

J still smiled. 

“I expect she hasn't determined 
he went drawling on, “in what chair 
look most decorative." 

He ruminated. 

“You know, she's got the idea that 
there's too. much of everything—guess 
there is, too—and that she ought to select 
only those things that are essential. I've 
been wondering, if she had more than one 
husband whether or not she'd select me—" 

The restless young Jamie was now 
starting the machine, and Richard Stark- 
weather leaned out and said to me in part- 
ing: 

* [sn't she a wonder? Did all the plan- 
ning herself—wouldn’t have an architect 
—wouldn’t have a decorator—all I could 
do—” 

As he turned around I saw him throw 
one arm carelessly about the shoulders of 
the sturdy younger boy who sat next him. 

When I got home I told Harriet all 
about what I had seen and heard. I think 
I must feel when [ am retailing such fas- 
cinating neighborhood events to Harriet 
—how she does enjoy them!—I must feel 
very much as she does when she is urging 
me to have just 4 little more of the new 
gingerbread. 

In the next few months I watched with 
indescribable interest the unfolding of the 
drama of Mary Starkweather. I saw her 
from time to time that summer and she 
seemed, and I think she was, happier than 
ever she had been before in her whole life. 
Making over her garden, selecting the “‘es- 
sential books,” choosing the best pictures 
for her rooms, even reforming the clothing 
of the boys, all with an emphasis upon per- 
fect simplicity—her mind was completely 
absorbed. Occasionally Richard 
peared upon the stage, a kind of absurd 
Greek chorus of one, who remarked what 
a wonderful woman this was and poked 
fun at himself and at the new house, and 
asserted that Mary could be as simple as 
ever she liked, he insisted on thick soup 
for dinner and would not sacrifice his be- 
loved old smoking (Continued on page 86) 
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On to Chicago 


And into a gigantic business concern where all roads lead to Michael Fenger 


NE word about this story before you 
begin to read it— 

When Fanny Brandeis was thirteen 
years old her father died, and her mother 
surprised the town of Winnebago by tak- 
ing over the management of the Brandeis 
Bazaar herself. So, while Fanny and her 
-brother Theodore were growing up, their 
mother was proving herself a successful 
merchant. 

A year later, the visit of a famous musi- 
cian to Winnebago had a great, though in- 
direct, influence on Fanny’s life. “The mu- 
sician, enthusiastic over ‘Theodore’s violin 
Paying begged Mrs. Brandeis to send her 
son to Europe. Doing this meant not only 
that Mrs. Brandeis would have to work 
harder in the store but that Fanny's edu- 
cation would have to be curtailed. But, as 
is the way with women, they did it. For 
six years Fanny and her mother worked 
that Theodore might develop his talent in 
Vienna, Then Fanny’s mother died sud- 
denly, leaving Fanny alone as manager of 
Brandeis’ Bazaar. The story now goes on 
from the time just after Fanny has decided 
to leave Winnebago. 


EAVING Winnebago was not easy. 
here is something about a 
small town that holds you. 
Your life is so intimately inter- 
bor. p," "0^ with that of your neigh- 
Xr. Existence is so safe, so sane, so sure. 
Fanny knew that when she turned the cor- 
ner of Elm Street every third person she 
met would speak to her. Life was made 
up of minute details, too trivial for the 
notice of the hurrying city crowds. The 
very intimacy of these details, Fanny ar- 
ag was another reason for leaving Win- 
ee They were all detaining fingers 
pro vere at your skirts, impeding your 
a x early set about pulling eve 
pd in her reach that might lead, 
ofh Y or indirectly, to the furtherance 
her ambition, She got two offers from 
à de de retail stores. She did not con- 
s: em for a moment. Even a Chicago 
M pent store of the second grade (one 
i Ped on the wrong side of State Street) 
Mec her. She knew her value. 
Maius afford to wait. There was money 
the 2 m Which to live comfortably until 
a ght chance presented itself. She 
she A mm of her equipment, and 
md ids them to herself greedily: Defi- 
ale aa of manner; the thing that is 
Magnetism; brains; imagination; 


driving force; health; youth; and, most 
precious of all, that which money could 
not buy, nor education provide—experi- 
ence. 


IN APRIL her chance came to her; came 
in that accidental, haphazard way that 
momentous happenings p She met on 
Elm Street a traveling man from whom 
Molly Brandeis had bought for years. He 
dropped both sample cases and shook 
hands with Fanny, eying her expertly and 
approvingly. He was a wise, road-weary, 
skillful member of his fraternity, grown 
gray in years of service, and a little bitter. 
‘Though perhaps that was due partly to 
traveling man's dyspepsia, brought on by 
years of small-town hotel food. 

“So you've sold out.” 

“Ves. Over a month ago." 

“Going to the city, I suppose. Well, 
you're a smart girl. And. your mother's 
daughter. | guess you'll get along all 
night. What house are you going with?” 

“I don't know. I'm waiting for the 
right chance. It’s all in starting right. I'm 
not going to hurry.” 

He put down bs cases again, and his 
eves grew keen and kindly. He gestic- 
ulated with one broad forefinger. “They 
say the way to learn is to make mistakes. 
If that’s true I'm at the head of the class. 
]'ve made 'em all. Now get this. You 
start out and specialize. Specialize! Tie 
to one thing, and make yourself an expert 
in it. But first be sure that it's the right 
thing." 

* But how is one to be sure?" 

* By squinting up your eyes so you can 
see ten years ahead. If it looks good to 

ou at that distance— better, in fact, than 
it does close by, then it's right. I suppose 
that's what they call having imagination. 
I never had any. That's why I'm still sell- 
ing goods on the road. To look at you I'd 
say you had too much. Maybe I'm wrong. 
But I never yet saw a woman with a 
mouth like yours who was cut out for busi- 
ness—unless it was your mother—and her 
eyes were different. Let's see, what was I 
saying?" 

*'Specialize." 

"Oh, yes. And that reminds me. 
Bunch of fellows in the smoker last night 
talking about Haynes-Cooper. Your 
mother hated ’em like poison, the way 
every small-town inercliane hates the 
mail-order houses. But I hear they've 
got an infants’ wear department that's 
just going to grass for lack of a proper 

ead. You're only a kid. And they have 
done you dirt all these years, of course. 
But ib you could sort of horn in there— 


why, sav, there's no limit to the distance 
you could go. No limit! With your brains 
and experience." 

That had been the beginning. From 
then on the thing had moved forward 
with a certain inevitableness. There was 
something about the vastness of the thing 
that appealed to Fanny. Here was an or- 
ganization whose great arms embraced the 
world. Haynes-Cooper, giant among mail- 
order houses, was said to eat a small-town 
merchant every morning for breakfast. 

“There’s a Haynes-Cooper catalogue 
in every farmer's kitchen," Molly Bran- 
deis used to say. "The Bible's in the par- 
lor, but they keep the catalogue in the 
room where they live." 

In May, after much manipulation, cor- 
respondence, two interviews, came a deh- 
nite offer from the Haynes-Cooper Com- 
pany. It was much less than the State 
Street store had offered, and there was 
something tentative about. the whole 
agreement. Haynes-Cooper proffered lit- 
tle and demanded much, as is the way of 
the rich and mighty. But Fanny remem- 
bered the ten-years viewpoint that the 
weary-wise old traveling man had spoken 
about. She took their offer. She was to go 
to Chicago almost at once, to begin work 
June rst. 

Two conversations that took place be- 
fore she left are perhaps worth record- 
ing. One was with Father Fitzpatrick of 
St. Ignatius Catholic Church. The other 
with Rabbi Emil Thalmann of Temple 
Emanu-el. 


OW, Father Fitzpatrick talked with 

a—no, you couldn't call it a brogue. It 
was nothing so gross as that. One does 
not speak of the flavor of a rare wine; one 
calls attention to its bouquet. A subtle, 
teasing, elusive something that just tickles 
the senses instead of punching them in the 
ribs. So his speech was permeated with a 
will-o'-the-wisp, a tingling richness that 
evaded definition. You will have to imag- 
ine it. There shall be no vain attempt to 
set it down. 

“So you're going away,” he said. “I'd 
heard. Where to?” 

“Chicago. Haynes-Cooper. It’s a won- 
derful chance. I don’t see yet how I got 
it. There’s only one other woman on their 
business staff—I mean working actually in 
an executive way in the buying and selling 
end of the business. Of course there are 
thousands doing clerical work, and that 
kind of thing. Have you ever been through 
the plant? Tees incredible.” — : 

Father Fitzpatrick drummed with his 
fingers on the arm of his chair, and looked 
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at Fanny, his handsome eyes half shut. 

“So it's going to be business, h'm? Well, 
I suppose it’s only natural. Your mother 
andi used to talk about you often. I don't 
know if you and she ever spoke seriously 
of this little trick of drawing, or cartoon- 
ing, or whatever it is you have. She used 
to think about it. She said once to me, 
that it looked to her more than just a 
knack. An authentic gift of caricature, 
she called it—if it could only be devel- 
oped. But of course Theodore took every- 
thing. That worried her." — — 

“Oh, nonsense! That! I just amuse 
myself with it. I'm p like any other 
ambitious woman with brains—" 

* No, you're not. You're different. And 


would be 
people in the 


l'I tell vou why. You're 
a Jew." 

"Yes, ['ve got 
vandicap.” 

“That isn’t a handi- 
cap, Fanny. It’s an as- 
set. Outwardly you're 
ike any other girl of your 
age. Inwardly you've 
been molded by occupa- 
tion, training, religion, 
story, temperament, 
race, into something—”’ 

"Ethnologists have 
proved that there is no 
such thing as a Jewish 
race," she interrupted 
pertly. 

"H'm. Maybe. I don't 
know what you'd call it, 
then. You can't take a 
people and persecute 
them for thousands of years, hounding 
them from place to place, herding them 
in dark and filthy streets, without leav- 
ing some sort of brand on them—a 
mark that differentiates. Sometimes it 
doesn't show outwardly. But it's there, 
inside. You know, Fanny, how it's always 
been said that no artist can become a gen- 
ius until he has suffered. You've suffered, 
you Jews, for centuries and centuries, un- 
til you're all artists—quick to see drama 
because you've lived it, emotional, over- 
sensitive, cringing, or swaggering, high- 
strung, demonstrative, affectionate, gener- 
ous. T'll tell you, Fanny, what I've always 
said: the Irish would be the greatest people 
in the world—f it weren't for the ein" 


that 


"UH tell you, Fanny, what 
I've always said: the Irish 
the freatest 
world — if 

it weren't for the Jews" 
the 


They laughed together at 
that, and the tension was 
pf tar 

"Well, anyway," said 
SM. “Td rather talk to 
you than to any other man 
in the world." 

“I hope you won't be able 
to say that a year from now, 
dear girl." 

And so they parted. He 
took her to the door, and 
watched her slim figure down 
the street and across the ra- 
vine bridge, and thought she 
walked very much like her 
mother, shoulders squared, 
chin high, hips firm. 

Fanny was to leave Win- 
nebago the following Satur- 
day. She had sold the last 
of the household furniture, 
and had taken a room at the 
Haley House. She felt very 
old and experienced—and 
sad. That, she told herself, 
was only natural. Leaving 
things to which one is ac- 
customed is always hard. 

On Friday night (she was 
to leave next day) she went 
to the temple. At half past 
six Fanny had finished her 
early supper. She dropped 
in at Doctor Thalmann's 
house for a few minutes, 
and to walk with him to the 
temple. 

It was a matter of only 
four blocks to the temple. 
But they were late, and so 
hurried, and there was 

little conversation. Fanny's 
arm was tucked comfortably inhis. It felt, 
somehow, startlingly thin, that arm. And 
as they hurried along there was a jerky fee- 
bleness about his gait. It was with diffi- 
cultv that Fanny restrained herself from 
supporting him when they came to a rough 
bit of walk or a sudden step. Something 
fine in her prompted her not to. But the 
alert mind in that old frame sensed what 
was going on in her thoughts. 

“He's getting feeble, the old rabbi, h’m?” 

“Not a bit of it. I've got all I can do 
to keep up with you. You set such a pace.” 


"I KNOW. Iknow. They are not all so 
kind, Fanny. They are too prosperous, 
this congregation of mine. And some day, 
‘Of with his head!’ And in my place 
there will step a young man, with eye- 
glasses instead of spectacles. They are 
ured of hearing about the prophets. Texts 
from the Bible have gone out of fashion. 
You think I do not see them giggling, 
h'm? The young people. And the whis- 

i And the buzz 


pering in the choir loft. - 
when I get E from my chair after the sec- 
ond hymn. ‘Is he going to have a sermon? 


Is he? Sure enough!’ Na, he will make 
them sit up, my successor. Sex sermons! 
Political lectures. That's it. Lectures." 
They were turning in at the temple now. 
“The race is to the young, Fanny. To the 
young. And I am old." 

She squeezed the frail old arm in hers. 
“My dear!” she said. “My dear!" A 
second breaking of her new resolutions. 

One by one, two by two, they straggled 
in for the Friday evening service, these 
placid and prosperous people, not unkind, 


but careless, perhaps, intheir 
rosperity. 

r os worth any ten of 
them," Fanny said hotly to 
herself, as she sat in her pew 
that, after to-morrow, woul 
no longer be hers. “The dear 
old thing. ‘Sex sermons.’ 
And the race is tothe young. 
How right heis. Well, no one 
can say I’m not getting an 
early start." 

The choir had begun the 
first hymn when there came 
down the aisle a stranger. 
There was a little stir among 
the congregation. Visitors 
were rare. fie was dark and 
very slim—with the slimness 
of steel wire. He passed down 
the aisle-rather uncertainly. 
A traveling man, Fanny 
thought, dropped in, as 
sometimes they did, to say 
Kaddish for a departed 
fatheror mother. Then she 
changed her mind. Her 
quick eye noted his walk; a 
peculiar walk, with a spring 
init. Only one unfamiliar 
with cement pavements 
could walk like that. The 
Indians must have had that 
same light, muscular step. 
He chose an empty pew half 
way down theaisleand stum- 
bled into it rather awkward- 
ly. Fanny thought he was 
unnecessarily ugly, even for 
aman. Then he hooked up, 
and nodded and smiled at 
Lee Kohl, across the aisle. 
His teeth were very white, 
and the smile was singularly 


sweet. Fanny changed her mind again. 


Not so bad-looking, after all. Different, X 
anyway. And then—why, of course! Lit- r 

tle Clarence Heyl, come back from the ja Tm 
West. Clarence Heyl, the cowardy-cat. "i 
HER mind went back to that day of the ' a 


street fight. She smiled. At that mo- 
ment Clarence Heyl turned and met her 
smile, intended for no one, with a startling- 
ly radiant one of his own, intended most 
plainly for her. He half started forward in 
his pew, and then remembered, and sat 
back again, but with an effect of imperma- 


“1 don't know whether we'll get results 


F anny Herself, 


from you in a month, or six months, or 
a year. Or ever. But something tells me 
we're going to get them. You've lived 
in asmall town most of your life. And 
we want that small-town viewpoint” 


nence that was ludicrous. It had been years 
since he had left Winnebago. At the time 
of his mother’s death they had tried to 
reach him, and had been unable to get in 
touch with him for weeks. He had been 


off on some mountain ex 


Fanny remembered beeing 


him in the “Winnebago 


eat ather dificult mountains, evi 
y, from the fuss they made over it. 


ME smiled again, to herself. 
ussy penes who had been responsible 


for his 


read about 


dred 1 r ition, hun- shoes, and his cowardice too, no doubt, 
s of miles from railroad or telegraph. dreamed of seeing her Clarence a ra 
From that point Fanny’s thoughts 
enn "inn urier." He wandered to the brave old man in the 
ed to be climbing mountains a great pulpit. She had heard almost nothing of 
dent: the service. She looked at him now—at 

queer F him, and then at his congregation, inat- 
im Trough occupation for a cowardy- tentive and palpably bored. As always 
Rock; ere had beena book, too. About the with her, the thing stamped itself on her 
The She had not read it. 
ep: beensomethinginthe Chicago a situation in terms of its human value. 
of bin 2 though—oh, yes; it had spoken How small he looked, how frail, against 
Nace brilliant young naturalist, the background of the massive ark i 
na d deyl. He was to have gone on its red velvet curtain. And how bravely 
2 pedition with Roosevelt. A sprained he glared over his blue glasses at the two 
inkle, or some such thing, had prevented. Baruch girls who were whispering and 
ismother, giggling together, eyes on the newcomer. 
this was what life did to you, was it? 
yhood reefers and too-shiny Squeezed you dry, and then cast you aside 


mind as a picture. She was 


forever seeing 
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in your old age, a pulp, a bit of discard. 
Well, they'd never catch her that way. 

Unchurchly thoughts, these. The little 
place was very peaceful and quiet, lullin 
one like a narcotic. The rabbi's voice ha 
in it that soothing monotony bred of years 
in the pulpit. The service marched on. 
There came the organ relude that an- 
nounced the mourners prayer. Then 
Rabbi Thalmann began to intone the Kad- 
dish. 

Fanny rose, prayer book in hand. At 
that Clarence Heyl rose too, hurriedly, 
as one unaccustomed to the service, an 
stood with unbowed head, looking at the 
rabbi interestedly, thoughtfully, rever- 
ently. The two stood alone. Death had 
been kind to Congregation Emanu-el this 
year. The prayer ended. Fanny winked 
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the tears from her eyes, almost wrathfully. 
She sat down, and there swept over her a 
feeling of finality. It was like the closing 
of Book One in a volume made up of three 
parts. 

She said to herself: “Winnebago is 
ended, and my life here. How interesting 
that I should know that, and feel it. It is 
like the first movement in one of the con- 
certos Theodore was forever playing. Now 
for the second movement! It’s got to be 
lively. Fortissimo! Presto!” 

For so clever a girl as Fanny Brandeis, 
that was a stupid conclusion at which to 
arrive. How could she think it possible to 
shed her past life, like a garment? Those 
impressionable years, between fourteen 
and twenty-four, could never be cast off. 
She might don a new cloak to cover the 
old dress beneath, but the old would al- 
ways be there, its folds peeping out here 
and there, its outlines plainly to be seen. 
She might eat of things rare, and drink 
of things costly, but the sturdy, stocky 
little girl in the made-over silk dress, who 
had resisted the Devil in Weinberg’s 
pantry on that long-ago Day of Atone- 
ment, would always be there at the feast. 

Rabbi Thalmann raised his arms for the 
benediction. Fanny looked straight up at 
him, as though stamping a picture on her 
mind. His eyes were resting gently on 
her—or perhaps she just fancied that he 
spoke to her alone as he began the words 
of the ancient closing prayer: 

* May the blessings of the Lord our 
God rest upon you. God bless thee and 
keep thee. May He cause His counte- 
nance to shine upon thee and be gracious 
unto thee. May God lift up His coun- 
tenance unto thee . . ." 

At the last word she hurried up the 
aisle, and down the stairs, into the soft 
beauty of the May night. She felt she 
could stand no good-bys. In her hotel 
room she busied herself with the half- 
packed trunks and bags. So it was she al- 
together failed to see the dark young man 
who hurried after her eagerly, and who 
was stopped by a dozen welcoming hands 
there in the temple vestibule. He swore a 
deep inward "Damn!" as he saw her 
straight, slim figure disappear down the 
steps and around the corner, even while 
he found himself saying, politely, “ Why, 
thanks! It’s good to be back.” And, 
“Yes, things have changed. All but the 
temple, and Rabbi Thalmann.” 

Fanny left Winnebago at eight next 


morning. 
CHAPTER XI 
“ME: FENGER will see you now.” Mr. 


Fenger, general manager, had been a 
long time about it. This heel-cooling ex- 
perience was new to Fanny Brandeis. It 
had always been her privilege to keep 
others waiting. Still, she felt no resent- 
ment as she sat in Michael Fenger’s outer 
office. For as she sat there, waiting, she 
was getting a distinct impression of this 
unseen man whose voice she could just 
hear as he talked over the telephone in his 
inner office. Fanny had heard of him long 
before she came to Haynes-Cooper. He 
was the genie of that glittering lamp. All 
through the gigantic plant (she had al- 
ready met department heads, bu ers, mer- 
chandise managers) one heard his name, 
and felt the impress of his mind: 

“You'll have to see Mr. Fenger about 


that." 


“Yes,”—pointing to a new conveyor, 
erhaps,—''that has just been installed. 
ju a great help to us. Doubles our ship- 
ing-room efficiency. We used to use 
askets, pulled by a rope. It's Mr. Fen- 
ger's idea." 
Efficiency, efficiency, efficiency. Fen- 
er had made it a slogan in the Hanes: 
per plant long before the German 
nation forced it into our everyday voca- 
bulary. Michael Fenger was System. He 
could take a muddle of orders, a jungle of 
unfilled contracts, a horde of incompetent 
workers, and of them make a smooth-run- 
ning and effective unit. Untangling snarls 
was his pastime. Esprit de corps was his 
shibboleth. Order and management his 
idols. And his war cry was “Results!” 


I? WAS eleven o'clock when Fanny came 
into his outer office. The very atmosphere 
was vibrant with his personality. There 
hung about the place an air of repressed 
expectancy. The room was electrically 
charged with the high voltage of the man 
in the inner office. . 

The low-pitched, high-powered voice 
went on inside, talking over the long-dis- 
tance telephone. Fenger was the kind of 
man who is always talking to New York 
when he is in Chicago, and to Chicago 
when he is in New York. ‘Trains with the 
word Limited after them were invented 
for him and his type. A buzzer sounded. 
It galvanized the office boy into instant 
action. It brought the anxious-looking 
stenographer to the doorway, notebook in 
hand, ready. It sent the lean secretary 
out, and up to Fanny. 

“Temper,” said Fanny to herself, “or 
horribly nervous and high-keyed. They 
jump like a set of puppets on a string." 

It was then that the lean secretary had 
said, “Mr. Fenger will see you now.” 

Fanny was aware of a pleasant little tin- 
gle of excitement. She entered the inner 
office. 

As she came in, Michael Fenger looked 
at her, through her, and she seemed to 
feel her mental processes laid open to him 
as a skilled surgeon cuts through skin and 
flesh and fat, to lay bare the muscles and 
neryes and vital organs beneath. He put 
out his hand. Fanny extended hers. "They 
met in a silent grip. Fenger was a great- 
bodied man, with powerful square shoul- 
ders, a long head, a rugged crest of a nose, 
the kind you seeon the type of Englishman 
who has the imagination and initiative to 
po to Canada, or Australia, or America. 

e wore spectacles—not the fashionable 
horn-rimmed sort—that were becoming, 
and gave a certain humanness to a face 
that otherwise would have been too rug- 
ged, too strong. A man of forty-five, per- 


^D. 
e spoke first. “ You're younger than I 
thought." 

“So are you." 

* Old inside." 

“So am I." 

He uncrossed his legs, leaned forward, 
folded his arms on the desk. 

* You've been through the plant, Miss 
Brandeis?” 

“Yes. Twice. Once with a regular 
tourist party. And once with the special 
guide." 

“Good. Go through the plant when- 
ever you can. Don't stick to your own de- 
partment. It narrows one.” He paused a 
moment. “Did you think that this oppor- 


tunity to come to Haynes-Cooper, as as- 
sistant to the infants’ wear department 
buyer, was just a piece of luck, augmented 
by a little pulling on your part?" 

c Yes." 

“Tt wasn't. You were carefully picked 
by me, and I don't expect to find I've 
made a mistake. I suppose you know very 
little about buying and selling infants' 
wear?" 

“Less than about almost any other ar- 
ticle in the world—at least, in the depart- 
ment store, or mail-order world." 

“T thought so. And it doesn’t matter. 
I pretty well know your history, which 
means that I know your training. You're 
young; you're ambitious; you're experi- 
enced; you're imaginative. There's no 
length you can't go, with these. I: just 
depends on how farsighted your mental 
vision is. Now listen, Miss Brandeis; I'm 
not going to talk to you in millions. The 
guides do enough of that. But you know 
we do buy and sell in terms of millions, 
don't you? Well, our infants’ wear de- 
premens isn't helping to roll up the mil- 
ions; and it ought to, because there are 
millions of babies born every year, and the 

olden-spoon kind are in the minority. 
Ive decided that that department needs 
a woman, your kind of woman. Now, as a 
rule, I never employ a woman when I can 
use aman. There's only one other woman 
filling a really important position in the 
merchand e end of this business. That’s 
Ella Monahan, head of the glove depart- 
ment, and she’s a genius. She is a woman 
who is limited in every other respect— 
just average; but she knows glove materi- 
als in a way that's uncanny. I'd rather 
have a man in her place; but I don’t hap- 
pen to know any men glove-geniuses. Tell 
me, what do you think of that rug?” 

Fanny tried—and successfully—not to 
show the jolt her mind had received as she 
turned to look at the rug to which his fin- 
ger pointed. She got up and strolled over 
to it, and she was glad her suit fitted and 
hung as it did in the back. 

“I don't like it particularly. I like it 
less than any other you have here." 

Fenger came over and stood beside her. 
“I feel that way, too.” He stared down at 
her, then. “Jew?” he asked. 

A breathless instant. No," said Fanny 
Brandeis. 


ND Michael Fenger smiled for the first 
time. Fanny Brandeis would have 

given everything she had, everything she 
hoped to be, to be able to take back that 
monosyllable. She was gripped with horror 
at what she had done. She had spoken al- 
most mechanically. And yet that mono- 
syllable must have been the fruit of all 
these months of inward struggle and 
thought. “Now I begin to understand 
you," Fenger went on. “You’ve decided 
to lop off all the excrescences, eh? Well, I 
can't say that I blame you. A woman in 
business is handicapped enough by the 
very fact of her sex." He stared at her 
again. “Too bad you're so pretty." 

"Im not!" said Fanny hotly, like a 
schoolgirl. 

“That’s a thing that can't be argued, 
child. Beauty's subjective, you know." 

“I don't see what difference it makes, 
anyway." 

‘Oh, yes, you do.” He stopped. “Or 
perhaps you don’t, after all. I forget how 
young you are. Well, now, Miss Brandeis, 
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vouand your woman's mind, and your mas- 
culine business experience and sense are to 
be turned loose on our infants’ wear depart- 
ment. The buyer, Mr. Slosson, is going 
to resent you. Naturally. I don't know 
whether we'll get results from you in a 
month, or six months, or a year. Or ever. 
But something tells me we're going to get 
them. You've lived in a small town most 
of vour life. And we want that small-town 
viewpoint. D'you think you've got it?" 

Fanny was on her own ground here. 
“If knowing the Wisconsin small-town 
woman, and the Wisconsin farmer woman 
—and man too, for that matter—means 
knowing the Oregon, and Wyoming, and 
Pennsylvania, and Iowa people of the 
same class, then I’ve got it.” 

“Good!” Michael Fenger stood up. 
"I'm not going to load you down with in- 
structions, or advice. r think I'll let you 
grope your own way around, and bump 
vour head a few times. Then you'll learn 
where the low places are. And, Miss Bran- 
deis, remember that suggestions are wel- 
come in this plant. We take suggestions 
all the way from the elevator starter to the 
president.” His tone was kindly, but not 
hopeful. 

Fanny was standing too, her mental eye 
on the door. But now she turned to face 
him squarely. 

"Do you mean that?" 

" Absolutely." 


Sid Says 


“Well, then, I've one to make. Your 
stock boys and stock girls walk miles and 
miles every day, on every floor of this fif- 
teen-story building. I watched them yes- 
terday, filling up the bins, carrying orders, 
covering those enormous distances from 
one bin to another, up one aisle and down 
the next, to the office, back again. Your 
floors are concrete, or cement, or some 
such mixture, aren't they? I just hap- 
pened to think of the boy who used to de- 
liver our paper on Norris Street, in Winne- 
bago, Wisconsin. He covered his route on 
roller skates. It saved him an hour. Wh 
don't you put roller skates on your stock 
boys and girls?" 


ENGER stared at her. You could al- 

most hear that mind of his working, like 
a thing on ball bearings. '' Roller skates." It 
wasn’t an exclamation. It was a decision. 
He pressed a buzzer—the snuff-brown sec- 
retary buzzer. “Tell Clancy I want him. 
Now.” He had not glanced up, or taken 
his eyes from Fanny. She was aware of 
feeling a little uncomfortable, but elated, 
too. She moved toward the door. Fenger 
stood at his desk. "Wait a minute.” 
Fanny waited. Still Fenger did not speak. 
Finally, “I suppose you know you've 
banal six months' salary in the last five 
minutes." 

Fanny eyed him coolly. ‘Considering 
the number of your stock force, the time, 


Sid says: 


Men can’t be Geared Up— 
unless they are Cheered Up 
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energy, and labor saved, including wear 
and tear on department heads and their 
assistants, I should say that was a con- 
servative statement.” And she nodded 
pleasantly, and left him. 

Two days later every stock clerk in the 
vast plant was equipped with light-weight 
roller skates. They made a sort of carnival 
of it at first. There were some spills, too, 
going around corners, and a little too much 
hilarity. That wore off in a week. In two 
weeks their roller skates were part of them; 
just shop labor-savers. The report pre- 
sented to Fenger was this: Time and energy 
saved, fifty-five per cent; stock staff de- 
creased by one third. The picturesqueness 
of it, the almost ludicrous simplicity of the 


idea, appealed to the entire plant. It tick- 


led the humor sense in every one of the ten 
thousand employees in that vast organiza- 
tion. In the first week of her association 
with Haynes-Cooper, Fanny Brandeis was 
actually more widely known than men who 
had worked there for years. 

Fanny Brandeis, fresh from Winnebago, 
Wisconsin, slipped into the great scheme 
of things at the Haynes-Cooper plant like 
part of a perfectly planned mechanism. It 
was as though she had been thought out 
and shaped for this particular corner. And 
the reason for it was, primarily, Win- 
nébago, Wisconsin. For Haynes-Cooper 
grew and thrived on just such towns, with 
their surrounding (Continued on page 70) 


the heart out of those who worked under him. He 

was the original kill-joy—a paragon of pessimism. 
He would roll over on anyone who showed enthusiasm, 
and flatten him out until he looked like a punctured toy 
balloon. I don’t think he intended to do all the damage 
he wrought. He simply did not know any better. 

His specialty was criticism. ‘The minute you ap- 
Proached him with a suggestion he got out his instru- 
ments and amputated your new idea. Then he bathed 
you with an antiseptic wash of gloomy words calculated 
to render you immune to the development of any fresh 
outpouring of inspiration. If someone did a good job in 
the office, this man, who happened to be the boss, would 
come around and cheer him up by telling him how it 
could have been done better. He never even admitted 
that a good job had been done at all, but immediately 
set about to point out imperfections in the work. In 
his line, which was criticizing, he held the world’s cham- 
Pionship. If he had been present at the creation of the 
earth, which is said to have been put over quite cleverly 
in record time, he would have hinted that the thing 
could easily have been done in five days instead of six— 
and possibly by Friday noon, or in four and a half days, 
if certain precautions had been taken and if the work 


l USED to know a man who was a genius at taking 


had been more efficiently laid out with a view to speed. 

The man about whom I write this heartfelt tribute 
is dead. While he lived he was about as popular as the 
hives. Nobody derived any benefit from him. But when 
he passed away he left behind him (in other minds) a 
thought. Here it is: 

If you have people working for you, one way to en- 
courage them to do more and better work is occasionally 
to pick out instances where they have shown signs of 
ability, and commend them. Any worker, particularly a 
young worker, is likely to be unable to discriminate al- 
ways between his good work and his poor work. If you 
are his boss it is up to you to help him distinguish be- 
tween the two. It is also up to you to take the young 
man in hand and explain to him why the good job is 
good and why the poor job is poor. In the first instance 
he will be hearing something pleasant and inspiring, and 
in the second instance he will be in a better mood to lis- 
ten to you. You can also depend upon it that the man 
who is intelligently praised for a good piece of work will 
try to duplicate that work so that he may earn more 
praise. . 

These gloom boys—like the one I have characterized 
above—keep an office so dark with their doubts that 
nobody can see where to go. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


"Hack's" Triumphant Struggle Against Booze 


HEN a man who haslived— 

as I have lived—sits down 

to sum himself up, his men- 

tal figures won't be to his 

: . , liking. Afterward—he will 

tighten his jaw, smash his will against and 

through the barriers of bad thinking and 

worse habits, or he will abandon himself 

as a bit of driftwood in the whirlpool of 

strong drink. When the time for recapitu- 

lation approaches he will shrug his shoul- 
ders and call it Fate." 

There you have the philosophy of 
“Hack” Spencer, the star catcher of the 
Detroit Tigers, whose “come-back” has 
startled the baseball world 

Twelve years ago, he was just twenty 

ears old, and a member of the St. Louis 

rowns. Three years later, when he was 
sold to the Boston Red Sox, James Mc- 
Aleer, then manager of the St. Louis team, 
very frankly said: “I am letting Boston 
have Spencer because it may straighten 
him up. He possesses everything a wonder- 
ful catcher needs: He has strength, stam- 
ina, accurate throwing arm, steady head, 
hits well, and is willing and aggressive; 
but, he also has a weakness that threatens 
to eradicate all his assets. He drinks. 
Spencer simply pollutes himself. He is in 
wrong in St. Louis, and I am letting Boston 
have him in the hope that new surround- 
ings may frighten him into clean living." 

Bur pencer, in Boston, drank harder 
than ever. It wasn’t long before he went 
out of the American League. For a few 
days he straightened his physical self and 
reported to the Philadelphia Nationals. 
But drink had him; there were times when 
he sold his gloves, his mask, his shoes that 
his craving might be stilled. 

He slept under the stands, thus with- 
holding the money that he would have 
used for board and room. From that 
point the confident, aggressive youth of 
1905 was no more. In his stead was—it's 
a hard word to use but no other quite fits 
—a bum! From one city to the other he 
went. Always he beat his way, riding on 


brake beams, in freight cars, hitting the 
blind baggage, anything to be traveling, 
to save money, that drink might be his. 

Where he went no one knows. He does 
not remember himself. There came a 
day, however, when sitting on the stump’ 
of a tree waiting for a passing train, 
he started to add himself up, to thumb 
pages of his life that had already been 
scrawled and daubed over. He was fright- 
ened. He decided to quit drinking, and 
to make good on his resolve he went into 
the woods of British Columbia and hired 
outas a common laborer. For months he 
did not touch a drop of intoxicants; but 
one noon, with the paying off of the men, 
liquor passed his lips. It converted him 
intoa maniac. His old strength had come 
back with his life in the open air and among 
the trees, and, in a rage, he attacked ev- 
eryone in sight. He beat them all, and, 
finishing, drove half a hundred foreigners 
out of their bunkhouse with volley after 
volley of rocks. 

Once more he became a wanderer; but 
when his mind had sobered he decided on 
another try. He went into the salmon- 
fishing industry with two others, and in a 
very short time was running his profits to 
‘better than fifty dollars daily. This con- 
tinued until one July day, just before the 
Fourth, when he was invited to accom- 
pany a team of Indians to a nearby town 
for a scrub game of baseball. That game 
was never played, so far as Spencer was 
concerned. The minute he arrived in the 
settlement he started drinking, and he 
never stopped until his savings had van- 
ished. With them went his interest in the 
fishing industry. 

After this debauch he determined either 
to quit and live as a sober man, or soon die 
as a drunkard. He chose the roughest and 
hardest path. Going South he secured a 
job tending bar in a saloon. There, day 
after day and night after night, he tended 
bar, serving liquor constantly but never 
permitting it to pass his lips. At the end 
of three months he was sure that he 


had won out in the battle with himself. 

Returning to his home in St. Louis he de- 
clared he was ready, willing, and capable of 
taking up the family burden. He was told: 

“Go back into baseball and redeem the 
name of Spencer.” 

He went to California, sought out the 
owner of the Vernon club and begged for a 
place on the team. But the magnate was 
unwilling. He knew of Spencer, of what 
he had done. Finally the player cried: 

“TIl work for bots if you'll give me 
a chancel”. 

His earnestness impressed the club 
owner and he was given a contract for a 
certain salary, *'if he came clean at the end 
of the season." Spencer finished up the 
year as he had promised. He got his 
money, and he was back there again in the 
beginning of the 1916 schedule. A Detroit 
scout, watching him for several weeks, de- 
cided he was ready for the big leagues 
again. He telegraphed Manager Jennings 
recommending Spencer's purchase, and 
Jennings wired back: 

“Ts he drinking?" 

* No," answered the scout. 

“Then send him on." 

Spencer reported two weeks later, and 
immediately brokebackintothebig leagues. 
He fished up the season with Detroit 
batting well above the .350 mark (if you’re 
a baseball fan you'll know what that 
means) and caught in but one losing game. 

He's back to stay. Jennings will tell you 
that. So will Spencer. Some of the supple- 
ness of youth has fled, but there remains 
the remarkable constitution that was not 
wrecked in half a dozen years of dissipa- 
tion. When the time comes for Spencer to 
pack his big league belongings for the sec- 


ond time, he will pass out with the good 


wishes of everyone connected with the 
sport, for he has made a come-back such 
as no man ever made before in the nation's 
game. Men like Spencer are born, not 
made. They are born not more than once 
to a lifetime. And they are reborn less 
often than that. N. B. BFASLEY 


| A Man Who Makes Courtesy Pay 


4t 'M GOING to report you," said a 
well-dressed lady to a salesgirl in a 
New York department store one 


day. 
The irl had visions of tramping the 
streets, looking for another job: 

“Why?” she asked timid y: 

“For being polite and efficient.” 

When the girl recovered from her sur- 
prise, the lady told her she was a member 
of the Appreciation League, the members 
of which are pledged to ignore rudeness 
and show appreciation for courtesy! 

The founder of this league is William 
Vernon Backus, a Cleveland philosopher 
and lecturer. He believes that to make 
courtesy popular it must be shown that it 
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pr pos in dollars and cents as well as 
iappiness. He knows that the apprecia- 
tion of courtesy incites to greater effort, is 
creative of that most valuable business as- 
set, loyalty, and builds up a spirit of team 
work in a business force. 

Mr. Backus likes to know a little bit 
about everything and so he has been a 
lawyer, a chemist, inventor, linguist, and 
lecturer. His heart-warming smile has 
brought him many friendships, and his 
magnetic personality draws one to him at 
once. His creed is: “If your friend is a 
help, a joy, an inspiration to you, tell him 
so. There are so many discouraged hearts 
everywhere, just hungry for appreciation." 

But this kindly philosopher has not al- 


ways been an advocate of appreciation. 

"Years ago," says Mr. Beckis; 
acted like any ordinary citizen did when 
provoked by rudeness or discourtesy. 
would report to headquarters the gross 
affronts offered by those whose public or 
semi-public position made it their especial 
duty to be courteous. 

“Then I realized that when a man was 
reprimanded, it made him bitter and angry 
with the public. And when he was dis- 
charged it did not cure the evil, and only 
brought suffering upon his wife and chil- 

ren.” 

Reversing his attitude entirely, Mr. 
Backus sent out hundreds of inquiries to 
employers and employees. He asked the 


employers if they took courtesy into con- 


a 
= how they knew whether or not the 
Were courteous. 


employers answered that they took not a 
“What good does 


it for 
“to be extra nice and 


8 
Mb unless they received complaints 
proved to the contrary. Then they polite man gets the same pay and rating as 


sol : t 
ved the problem by discharging the men. those who make an effort to 
It was this remar. 
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ind plays with the Detroit Tigers. For years 
two ago he got entirely rid of his trouble. 


erati i 
tion when fixing a man's wages, and 


granted the men were polite and con- 


* Backus saw this system was all 


wrong. 
they told him they w 
teous because sometimes people were un- 
reasonable, and anyway, t eir efforts were 
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Interesting People 


"HACK" SPENCER 


he was a victim of drink. Several times he lost his jo 
Now he is back in the “big league," and everybody 


ppreciated. 


He questioned employees, and 
ere not always cour- 


it do," said one man, 
cheerful when the im- 


e courteous 


k which helped Mr. 
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b on that account. A year 
is rooting strong for him 


Backus to formulate his rules and his plan. 
The members of the Appreciation League 
travel to many places and always report 
courtesy and kindness to employers. For 
this purpose, every member of the league 
is pc a with a blank which permits the 
filling in the name and business address of 
a clerk, conductor, postman, usher, collec- 
tor, or anyone at all who is especially at- 
tentive and deserving of commendation. 
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WILLIAM V. BACKUS 


Who is teaching his fellow men the importance of reporting to employers all cases 
where employees are especially courteous. He has founded the Appreciation League, 
which already has 125,000 members. It has branches everywhere—Australia included 


Then these cards are mailed 
to the employer of the par- 
ticular person, and the sec- 
retary of the Appreciation 
League keeps a complete 
record of the name of every 
man recommended. When 
an employee receives three 
courtesy reports he is en- 
titled to a special letter from 
the league secretary to his 
employer and a badge of 
merit bestowed by the 
league. Mr. Backus has writ- 
ten an interesting book on 
appreciation, and he hopes 
to form a league in every 
city of the Union. 

“The first man I reported 
in Cleveland," * said Mr. 
Backus, “was a street car 
conductor. Hehad attracted 
my attention by his unusual 
courtesy and affability. He 
noticed I was taking his 
number, and said in an em- 
barrassed manner, “ Are you 
going to report me for any- 
thing?” 

“When I told him I in- 
tended to report him for be- 
ing polite, he was so happy 
he almost carried an old 
lady and her market basket 
to the sidewalk when the 
car stopped to let her off." 

Mr. Backus turned to me 
with his wonderful smile. 

“ Have you ever spoken a 


tired person and seen his 
face light up with gladness?" 
he said. "Have you ever 
noticed how good you feel 
and how much brighter ev- 
erything seems when some 
good deed you did was ap- 
preciated and praised?" 

"[f you haven't," said 
Mr. Backus as he shook 
hands, "you have missed 
something in life." 

Begin now to appreciate 
others, and watch for that 
fine glow which will filter 
through your body when 
you see how “the other 
chap" responds to your 
word. LOUISE URBAN. 


A Seven-Year-Old Author and Editor 


HE other “evening”—by which 
they mean afternoon, here in 
Richmond, Virginia—we had an 
author’s reading in the drawing- 
room, and the author is seven 
years old. He was six when he wrote the 
stories. He could read at four. At two 
and a half, he had a collection of picture 
cards representing flags, and could name 
the country each flag belonged to. At 
two, he played with photographs; he 
would lay twenty-four of them face down 
on the rug and pick out any portrait by 
its back. To-day, he “publishes” a maga- 
zine written and “printed” by himself. He 
is editor, raconteur, humorist, and show- 


man, by name Benjamin Weisiger Early, 
and as handsome a little fellow as ever 
you set eyes on. When I first saw him 
perform, said to myself, instinctively, 
‘I don't believe there is another pretty 
actress alive who can so bewitchingly im- 
personate a child." 

Ben Early's case differs entirely from 
those where a proud parent bobs up, and 
declares: “That kid's no miracle, J am. 
Didn't I teach him? Well, rather!" No 
one has taught Ben. He has not been at 
school. He has not had lessons at home. 
Far from pushing him ahead, his parents 
have tried to hold him back. AIl that he 


knows, he has learned for himself by the 


simple, childish method of asking ques- 
tions. 

He had blocks with letters on them, and 
gave the family no rest till he had found 
out what the letters were. He got hold of 
printed things, and insisted on being told 
what the combinations of letters meant. 
Then, just in play, he took to “ printing.’ 
Presently, he was writing funny yarns 

-about imaginary children and their black 
mammies, dialect and all. They are not 
mere echoes of stories he has heard. They 
picture real life as he sees it. A great 
joker by instinct, he sees it humorously. 

You read, now and then, of some “won- 
der child" who has mastered calculus and 


word of appreciation to a. 
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given lectures on it before - 1 
the learned. faculty. The V 
accounts describe him as a 4 
“natural, normal, babyish 
little creature, the very last 
remove from a freak.” ell, 
maybe. About Ben Early’s 
naturalness, however, there 
is no maybe. It is real. He 
does what other children do, 
but does it years sooner. If 
you imagine that he wears 
spectacles when not at the 
photographer's, or that he 
delights in tackling the "isms 
and ’ologies, or that his 
dream is to back you into a 
corner and talk you a mono- 
graph, you have a clear and 
trustworthy idea of just the 
sort of small boy Ben Farly 
isnot. He has no genius for: 
arithmetic. He loves the 
movies and is a leading au- 
thority on movie stars. In- 
stead of putting on the high- 
brow, he likes to make a 
crowd scream with laugh- 
ter. He sings comic patter 
songs and reels off jokes by 
the half-hour at a stretch, 
not to prove how bright he 
is, but for the fun of watch- 
ing you hold your sides. 
Life, to Ben Early, is one 
grand, sweet circus. In an 
atmosphere of hilarities got 
up by himself, he thrives 
and grows strong. He is big 
for his age, and muscular. 
He tingles with vitality. 
His eyes shine. And so do 
his deeds. If his precocity 
alarms his parents, causing 
them uneasiness as regards 
the management such a 
mind as his will require, it 
has immensely simplified 
the problem of teaching him 
good behavior. Thus far, he 
has been an easy child to 
bring up. He recognizes the 
horse-sense there is in doing 
right and the weirdly com- 
ical idiocy there is in doing 


wrong. Despite his fondness 

for jokes, he would “rather BENJAMIN W. EARLY AND HIS LITTLE SISTER, MARY PATTESON EARLY 

see than be one." At six he wrote stories. At two he could do all sorts of wonderful things requiring memory. He 
ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT is a normal, natural child. He does exactly what other children do—but does things sooner 


A Woman of 72 and Her Great Adventure 


T THE age of seventy-two to have “Pye done about everything a woman I picked out three hundred and twenty 
the desire and the determina- can to make money; a woman of my age acres with trees and living springs. I sold 
tion to go on a great adventure can’t make very much doing housework, off my chickens and everything I could get 
—involving a new environ- so I’ve canvassed and worked in canning along without, and began getting ready to 

to b ment and much hard labor—is factories, and in those ways done as well prove up on my land this spring. I drove 
€ possessed by the fires of eternal as any of’em. While I canned and canned, down again just the same as I did before. 
"n feci I got to thinking of taking up a. home- I brought a small hand plow down with 
the t Crain t strike me as anything out of stead. I heard about the good dry farming me, and my horse and I plow all day long 
Tho ordinary,” said Mrs. Frances E. land there is about two hundred miles from from sun to sun. : 
lo mpson, “that I should this spring be Denver, down below Pueblo, and last No- — ' I don't call it any harder work plowing 
oe my three hundred and E vember I decided that I wouldn't go into than standing all day on your feet canning 
fil d and proving up on the homestead the factory any more. things, and here I am out of doors all day, 
ed on last November. For thirty-six “I hitched up ‘Beauty,’ my horse, in hearing the birds sing, and breathing in 
yas I ve lived in Denver, and the last my little light buggy, took a small tent to the fresh air. Seventy-two isn t old, least- 
ay years I’ve been a widow. I had a little sleep in nights, an stuff to eat, and drove wise not for me. I di feel rather old in the 
oney left me, but not enough to keep me. down there, alone, and looked at theland. factory, but since I've taken up my home- 
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MRS. FRANCES E. THOMPSON 


Who at 72 is proving up on a homestead out West which she filed on 
last fall. Her farm covers 320 acres and its operation entails much 
hard work on her part, but she is willing and ready to undertake the 
task because she thinks it is the best way for her to make a living 


stead | feel younger and ar a a ] 
don't feel a day over forty! I know I’m 
doing something that will amount to some- 


thing. How could a woman of my age 
earn $8,000 any easier than staying right 
here and improving my land? 


calculate 


my three hundred and twenty acres will be 
worth fully $8,000 after I’ve put in three 
years of work on it. You see, at just $10 
an acre it would be worth $3,200, but I 
know I am going to put that land in such 
shape it will bring nearer $30 an acre than 
$10, and PII do it easily, too. 

“My chief stake this summer will be 
Mexican beans. I expect to get in five 
acres. If I have half a crop I'll realize five 
hundred dollars from beans alone. Now, 
that's a fact, no dream. All the folks 
around my place are raising beans, and I 
know what's being realized on beans. It's 
an easy crop. After the beans are in the 
ound, there is no more to be done until 
they are pulled, stacked and dried; the 
thresher comes around, threshes and cleans 
them, and then they are marketed. 

" [ don't know for sure how many acres I 
am going to get plowed this spring. I want 
thirty acres; i1 can't get that done I'll 
have to do with less, but I'll have five 
acres anyway. If I accomplish what I've 
got planned out I shall have a crop of pea- 
nuts, sugar beets, potatoes, sugar cane, 
oats and wheat planted. I am going to do 
my best about getting a little kitchen gar- 
den in—1it will help out so much about my 
living. 

WT Pus I am going to succeed. What 
have I got all this health and energy for if 
it isn't to accomplish something worth- 
while? I should be most welcome if I 
would stay right with my daughter and do 
nothing, or help with the house and the 
children, but, land! the stocking darning 
or the children don't need me. f'd rather 
p and build houses, and raise crops. 

've made up my mind to make eight 
thousand dollars in three years, and 1 
rather guess I am going to do it." 

All ehe time Mrs. Thompson was talk- 
ing she-kept right on with her work. 

IVAH DUNKLEE 


How to Meet Life After 40 


J 

I*N APRIL we printed a letter from a 

middle-aged single woman who was pre- 
vented from going into business because 
she spent the ent years of her life: nurs- 
ing the sick, taking care of relatives, and 
doing a variety of jobs in order to make 
both ends meet, having no time or thought 
fora settled future. Now she finds all doors 
leading to business closed because only the 
young or expert workers get the jobs. 

We asked readers to help answer the 


question this woman raised. Here are the 


best three out of hundreds of replies. 
THE EDITOR 


FIRST PRIZE 


Another Woman's Story 
EISHT years ago I was a middle-aged 


woman without means of support, my 
husband and our resources having passed 
away together. After much thought and 
worry, I hit upona plan. I went to a college 
town and opened a small boarding house. 
The first year I rented a furnished house 
on faith and did all the cooking myself. 
My daughter attended college and waited 
on her own mother's table. 
The success of my boarding house grad- 


ually grew. By the end of the third year, 


‘the bachelor members of the faculty had 


crowded the students from my table. I 
gave better fare and charged accordingly. 
In due time my daughter was graduated 
and later married one of the college pro- 
fessors who had boarded with me. 

I still manage my boarding house, but 
now with the help of two competent serv- 
ants. My home is paid for, and I have 
ample time to attend to and enjoy the 
social, club and church life. > I have helped 


` four motherless girls through college, have 


had a happy, normal life, and enjoy the 
friendship of a gentlemanly group of 
boarders, who bring me flowers and tokens 
of good wishes on my birthdays. 

o I have been successful in woman's 
oldest profession—that of home-maker, 
and I verily believe it is the profession in 
which the average woman is surest of 
making a success to-day. 

have encouraged many impecunious 
women to open homelike boarding houses. 
Not one has failed who made her place 
homey. MRS. BLANCHE W 


Will the author of the above letter please 
send her address so we may send a check for 
the prize? THE EDITOR 


SECOND PRIZE 
Work for the Middle-Aged 


It IS true that many employers hesitate 

to employ middle-aged or elderly women, 
because they do not like to offer a mature 
woman the wages paid to a beginner; also 
because a younger person, as a rule, learns 
more rapidly and takes orders cheerfully; 
and, finally, because young women are 
more agreeable business associates. For 
these reasons the middle-aged woman 
who seeks business employment will have 
difficulty unless she has special training 
along some line of business that will give 
her an advantage over the younger com- 
petitors. 

However, the mature woman usually 
has a certain kind of ability that will com- 
mand a salary if she knows how to market 
it. She is apt to have good judgment and 
usually a (iron knowledge of all the 
home-making arts, such as sewing, cooking 
and caring for the sick. There isone position 
in our company that demands some of these 
qualities. It is that of matron, or “office 
mother” over the girls. 

How would you go about it to secure 
such a position? 


a 
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D it makes a “hit” 


No wonder the first fragrant whiff of this tempting 
p Campbell "kind" as it comes steaming on your table makes 
everybody look pleasant and feel good-natured. No wonder 


ass it does them all good. 
Every ingredient of this popular soup is as wholesome 


as it is appetizing. Every step in its preparation is con- 
ducted with a vigilant care and attention to details not exceeded in 
the best-appointed home kitchen—even yours. 
You get exceptional food-value in 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


We use selected medium-size ox tails—Government inspected, scrupulously 
cleaned, dressed and prepared. From these we make a thick stock which we blend 
with a rich whole-tomato purée. 

In this we combine tender carrots and yellow rutabagas ''diced," with celery, 
parsley, a delicate suggestion of leek and fragrant herbs, besides freshly sliced ox- 
joints which have not been used for stock, and an abundance of nourishing barley. 

You cannot over-rate the importance of good soup eaten every day. It is positively 
essential to the properly balanced diet. 

We Americans as‘a nation are only just beginning to learn this valuable 
truth with all that it means in the promotion of good living at 
reasonable cost. 

Keep an assortment of your favorite Campbell ‘‘kinds 
always at hand on the pantry shelf; and enjoy them every day. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef é 


nsommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
ery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


£ REDSANDSMHITE LASZEL 
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A Scientist 


Dreamed of a Wheat F ood 


Prof. A. P. Anderson—then of Colum- 
bia University—dreamed of creating a 
perfect whole-wheat food. 

That meant a food with every granule 
broken, so digestion would be easy and 
complete. 

He conceived the idea of exploding 
each food cell. There are over 100 mil- 
lion in every wheat kernel. And the 
best cooking methods broke only part 
of them. 


Puffed 
Wheat 
And Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


He did this by sealing the grains in 
guns. Then he applied a fearful heat, 
and changed the grain's moisture to 
steam. Then he shot the guns, and the 
steam exploded. And he found that 
every food cell was blasted. 

That is how Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice were invented. Whole grains, for 
the first time, were made wholly dya 
tible. And he had created the ideal 


„cereal foods. 


Puffed 
Rice 


Children 


Found That Food a Bubble-Like 
Confection 


They found that Puffed Grains were 
airy, crisp and flaky, with a fascinating 
taste. 

They tried them with cream and 
sugar, mixed them with their berries, 
floated them in their bowls of milk. 

They used them in candy making, 
scattered them on their ice cream. 


They ate them like peanuts or 
corn, doused with melted butter. E 

Now these Puffed Grains are all-hour 
foods with millions. They are taking 
the place of part-grain foods, and often 
the purs is ship 

t sho so in your' home. The 

perfect food for children is these whole 
grains puffed. 


With Berries 
(1611) 


First, call on some woman serving in 
that capacity, have a friendly talk with 
her, and learn all you can about the work. 
Then, secure a list of offices and factories 
employing girls and call on their superin- 
tendents. Cary with you a letter or rec- 
ommendation as to character, and be pre- 
pared to give references. 

A man in New York State has built up a 
large business in made-to-order shirts. 
The cloth he uses in a $2.50 shirt he sells 
retail at $1.25. Therefore he has more 
than $1.25 to cover the labor and profit on 
a $2.50 shirt. On his $1.65 and $2.00 
shirts the margin for profit and labor is in 
the same proportion. 

Why could not the middle-aged woman 
establish a made-to-order shirt business in 
her community. She could secure samples 
of cloth and patterns from a local dry- 
goods store or from a mail-order house and 
hire a high-school boy to take orders on 
commission. 

Here is a field for the middle-aged 
woman, a field in which she will be her 
own boss and can establish her own work- 
ing hours. R. W. LAWRENCE 


THIRD PRIZE 


Don’t Cease to be Teachable 


AFIER sixteen years of continuous 
teaching in a high school in Colo- 
rado, my peaceful routine of existence 
was rudely disturbed by the advent of 
a new principal, who exuded policy and 
politics from every pore. Vague whispers 
began to float about that Miss So-and-so 
was getting too old; that Professor So-and- 
so used out-of-date methods; that Miss 
So-and-so was not tractable under the new 
régime, and so on, ad terrorem. These 
warnings grew more openly alarming, until 
a chance remark one day Drought my per- 
sonal danger home to me with stunning 
force. . 

With an older sister and her son depend- 
ent on me, I went to my one close friend in 
the faculty, and asked her criticism. Her 
kind reluctance confirmed my suspicion 
that I was in a rut. I pleaded for pitiless 
frankness. She constituted herself my 
mentor, and I demanded that she be mer- 
ciless. First, she insisted on my adopting 
amore becoming style of hair-dressing. As 
I sat one whole evening before the mirror 
while she experimented, the disagreeable 
conviction kept intruding itself that, 
though she was several years my senior, 
her skin was less lined and her color was 
better. I began systematic daily massag- 
ing with a good cold cream. I devoted 
myself to shampooing and manicuring as 
assiduously as any young girl. 

Bringing my wardrobe up to date was 
the most complicated problem of all, and 
it was not achieved without many mis- 
givings. 

A six-months orgy of making -over 
was followed by gardening as a hobby 
during the long summer vacation, with my 
days varied by tramping, sewing and read- 


ing. 

ie next year abundantly justified the 
wisdom of my course. My increased pop- 
ularity with my students made my work 
immeasurably easier, and results far more 
satisfying. My friends told me that from 
looking years móre than my actual age I 
had now come to look as many years 
younger. 


UAR 
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was responsible. Art thou the man: 


From these accidents, financial loss has resulted, with injury and 
Suffering to human beings. Death too has often followed—irrep- 
arable, irrevocable death—with all the sorrows and trials and 
hardships that death brings to the bereaved ones. And all be- 
Cause some one man thought he was immune—carelessly indif- 
ferent to the accident-preventing value of Tire Chains. Art 
thou the man? - 


— 
s 


Someone was responsible for each accident from skidding. 
Whether the car that skidded—smashed, maimed or killed its 


Carelessness is even now arranging the plans for the next accident from skidding. 
Some certain man is already preparing to be responsible for that accident— 


Art thou the man? 


American Chain Company, Incorporated 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Tire Chains 
Bridgeport Connecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes—from plumbers’ safety chain to ships’ anchor chains 


Art Thou the Man? 


Do the Shades of Destruction, Injury 
and Death Haunt Your Conscience? 


Or from Others' Faults, Do They Rise 
Before You—Warning You For Safety 


MA 3 dem 


Each day rings up an increasing toll of motor accidents— 
preventable accidents—accidents caused by motor cars skid- 
ding. And for every such accident, some man's carelessness 


? 


own occupants or crashed into another car, mutilating or taking 
the lives of its innocent passengers, the cause was the same— the 
lack of Tire Chains. It an with some one man's individual 


carelessness. Art thou the man? 


Neither your life, nor the lives of those with you, are safe if 
your car is not made skidproof with chains when the roads are 
wet and slippery. And no matter how careful you are, if others 
fail to safeguard their cars, each such care- 
lessdriver endangers you and those with you. 


-— 
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SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 


We said this LAST YEAR— 
We say it again 


This is a year for thrift and service. We must feed not 
only our own people, but also millions in Europe. The fright- 
ful waste of fruit is a national reproach. Help stop this 
unpardonable extravagance. The fruit we waste would feed 
Belgium. 


HE United States Government urges preserving as a 

home duty. Preserved fruits are energizing and 
nourishing They vary your menus. They reduce the 
cost of your table. 


America's canning and preserving industries are models 
for the world. Their products are pure, appetizing and 
wholesome. Support them. 


If you preserve at home, put up more fruit than ever 
before. Get jars and glasses, bottles and crocks ready to 
save the fruit crop. Put away dried vegetables. The 
American housewife who practices thrift places herself in 
the ranks of those who serve their country. 


You can show your thrift in no more convincing way 
than by combating the national tendency to squander 
this country's wonderful fruit crop. Whether you buy 
preserved fruits from your grocer or preserve at home you 
perform a service to your own family and to the Nation. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


““Sweeten it with Domino’’ 
Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 
Domino Granulated Sugar is sold in convenient-sized bags and cartons 


The increased cost of preserving because of the higher price of sugar is less than the 
increased cost of most other foods 


What the Middle-Aged Can Do for Their Country, by MERLE CROWELL 


I thoroughly believe old age is a mental 
rather than a time result. I once heard a 
famous educator say: "The moment you 
cease to be teachable, you are old." So, 
always be studying — yours’ first of all; 
your hobby second, because that is your 
mind and nerve elixir; and third, your 
work—not because that is last in import- 
ance (if it is your work, it is first in im- 
portance), but because the other two are 
necessary antecedents to its success. 

FRANCES MERRILL 


What the Middle- 
Aged Can Do. 
for Their Country 


(Continued from page 21) 


country about 125 grams of fat a day per 
person, when B gi is all the average 
American needs. Not long ago I was cross- 
ing the Atlantic on a liner, and I figured 
out that all the people on the ship—pas- 
sengers and crew—were consuming 250 
grams of fat a day. 

." Do without pue fats as much as pos- 
sible. Use what butter you want, for but- 
ter cannot be shipped successfully across 
the sea. 

*Let the women of the country get to- 
gether and organize districts, and instruct 
the housewives in each district just how 
they should prepare food, and what foods 
they should prepare. 

"Every last section of the nation should 
be agriculturally independent. Stop ship- 
ping foods to and fro about the country 
and tying up the railroads with unneces- 
sary trafhe. This duplication of transpor- 
tation, based on the idiosyncrasies of peo- 
ple's appetites and not on dietetics at all, 
is one of America's crazes. People in 
Omaha eat Minneapolis flour, and people 
in Minneapolis eat Omaha flour. eople 
in the South raise cotton to the exclusion 
of foodstuffs, which they have to bring 
from all sorts of distances. These things 
are nonsense. Our country is so climated 
that each section can raise the things for 
its own sustenance—and each section 
should. 

“Apropos of the railroads, I want to 
speak another word of caution. We should 
stop much of our needless flitting back and 
orth from one place to another for pur- 
poses of pleasure. No one should RA a 
trip that he doesn’t have to make. The 
railroads of the country are all too limited 
in their rails and rolling stock. We should 
allow them to devote themselves to the 
transportation of necessities. 

E ood waste is only a small part of our 
national extravagance. We are altogether 
re spendthrift generally for the times in 
which we are living. Secretary of Com- 
rage Redfield declared the other day 
that the total fire loss in America (a large 
id of it preventable, and much of it aris- 
ei vs conditions that would not be tol- 
: ted in Europe) would more than pay 

€ interest on the $7,000,000,000 war 
loan, and that the entire loan could be paid 


fro : : 
m the general wastage in America in 
one year. 


~ A Tire That Fulfills 


have been talking throughout of the . 


Glacier National Park 
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Approaching Lake McDermott, 


Expectations 


Usually the man who buys a Goodyear Tire 

has a very definite and sensible reason for 

doing so. 

He has noticed that Good years outnumber 

any other tire on the motor cars in his neigh- 

borhood, or some friend has told him of their 
oodness, or he has used them himself, an 

Lucus from personal experience that they 

last longer and give more mileage. 

In any case, he comes to Goodyears expect- 

ing more than he could hope for from any 
ther make of tire. 

The fine part about it all is, that the Good- 

year Tire he buys will not disappoint this 

expectation. 

It is built to deliver more than he could get 

from another tire, and it invariably does so. 

Because it does so, more Goodyear Tires are 

sold in America than any other brand. 

And the margin of Goodyear leadership is 

widening day by day. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and “Tire Saver ? Accessories . 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Travis County Tarvia-trealed post-road 


after troops had been over it 


LL Texas has now learned the 
difference between really “good 
roads” and roads that were sup- 


posed to be good. 


When Uncle Sam’s boys came to 
camp in Texas and tramped up and 
down its southern highways, many a 
supposed good road went to pieces. 


Roads that got the equivalent of years 
of travel in a few hours had to be 
“good roads" to stand up. 


And the roads that did stand up 
under the test became quickly famous 
throughout the State. 


That's why, everywhere you go in 
Texas, you find them talking about, 
reading and writing about, and build- 
ing, “The King of Roads that Stood the 
Army Test"! 


And that means TARVIA ROADS! 


Here is what the Gainesville Daily 
Register had to say about a part of 
the great army maneuvers: 


“This army movement, the greatest 
since the Civil War, was twelve miles 
long and required four hours to pass 
a given point. 

“It consisted of 15,000 infantrymen, 
275 heavily loaded five-ton motor- 
trucks, 600 wagons and 6,000 horses, 
in addition to all the field artillery, 
machine guns, mountain batteries and 
other equipment. 


“It would seem that the passing of this 
division twice over the road would be 
a severe test, but this was not all the 
punishment it received. 


Marching through Texas 


How a great State learned its '' good roads” 
lesson from the soldier boys of Uncle Sam! 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust - 


“In order that the troops might have 
fresh supplies, the old way of carry- 
ing three days' rations was discon- 
tinued, and they were supplied by 
daily motor-truck service direct from 
Fort Sam Houston. This kept a 


string of trucks constantly in service. 


“Also the 6,000 horses were driven 
over a portion of the Tarviated sur- 
face twice daily for five days, to which 
should be added the ordinary traffic, 
which averages 1,500 automobiles per 
day, many horse-drawn wagons, etc. 


How Tarvia Roads 
Stood the Test 


"[t is remarkable that while the 
graveled portion of the road was so 
badly damaged that it required 100 
cubic yards of gravel to the mile to put 
it in condition to be surfaced, the Tar- 
viated section withstood this remark- 
able traffic without apparent damage.” 


Judge Wm. Von Rosenberg and the 
Commissioners of Travis County were 
so well pleased with the way the sur- 
faced section withstood the traffic that 
on October 13th they let a contract to 
the Finley Method Company for 8.3 
miles more of this work, making a 
total of 23.3 miles of their roads in 
Travis County. 


Help Your Town Profit by 
This Example! 


Get your neighbors together and talk over 
this "good roads" question. Write to the 
Tarvia “Good Roads Bureau" for expert and 
practical information and suggestions. You 
will be surprised to know how easy it is to 
bring good roads to a community if a few 
enterprising citizens decide to go after them. 


Booklets about the Tarvia 
treatments free on request 


The Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit, Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MFG. Oo., Limited: Montreal Toronto (1 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. S. 


little everyday things that all of us can do. 
And for doing most of them we will be 
better, healthier men and women. I have 
asked nothing extraordinary or bizarre— 
such as enjoining people to kill off their 
dogs and cats to save what they consume. 
“War is to me a terrible thing, and I 
can find no good in it. But I must say 
there is a partial compensation in having 
people stirred up to self-sacrifice and pub- 
lic service. We will emerge from this war 
stronger and sounder as a people.” 


Two-Bit Seats 


(Continued from page 28) 


here, Joyce,” — Jimmy tried to pass out 
the name casually, but his ears grew red, 
“this little restaurant stuff is fine, it's 
really jolly; but—well a fellow can’t take 
a girl up in the two-bit seats.” j 

“He can if she’s willing to go,” put in 
Joyce quickly. “We can see up there just 
as well; the actors just look a little bit 
smaller, that’s all.” 

“Aw—but it looks so cheap!" Jimmy 
scowled, embarrassed. . 

“Oh, dear—" Joyce paused in despair, 
then continued, evidently picking her 
words with great care, “I don't want you 
to get the impression that I'm cheap, I 
hate cheapness, bur—I don't know how 
much salary you make and I don’t want 
to know, it’s none of my business, but I do 
know that the young fellows in the Layne, 
Gracey Company aren’t Rockefellers by 
any means. Now, don't you see that you 
can't afford to pay big prices to take a girl 
to the show every week?" 

“But the gallery—" began Jimmy. 

“The gallery! I love it!” cried Joyce 
warmly. ‘‘There’s a friendly feeling up 
there. Everyone who goes to the gallery 
is the sort of person who hasn't a whóle 
lot of money to spend on amusement, and 
they're going to get all the fun out of their 
quarter that's coming to them. No one is 
ever bored up there.” She paused, breath- 
less with the force of her own eloquence. 

“Hooray!” softly cheered Jimmy in 
mock applause. ""Iwo-bit seats wins!” 


JIMMY was seeing Joyce very often 
now. They had spent one miserable, 
stilted evening among the awful red plush 
furniture, and after that it was the usual 
thing for Joyce to meet him at the door in 
her hat and overcoat, when they would 
climb to the top of the Hyde Street hill in 
the dark and watch the ferryboats, a 
string of yellow jewels, moving slowly 
across the dark bay. 

Earnest little talks they had on these 
walks. Jimmy found himself telling her all 
about the work at the office, about the 
fellows he worked with. He told her of 
that job “higher up” that they were all 
hoping for. “You see, it's the policy of 
the office to give the inside man a chance 
on the outside as the positions come up. 
Mr. Wirt, who has been with the firm for 
years, is going East, and that leaves the 

lace open to one of us fellows in the office. 

f course, Faulkner's been there longer 
than I, and Miller's really the one in line 
for the job, but you never can tell what 
Mr. Layne will do." 

" He's peculiar, isn't he?" the girl asked. 
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rubber. 


Corded and cabled under high pres- 
sure, which replaces all air in the 
fiber with rubber gum, it is fused 
with rubber as a cobbler's waxed end 
is waxed with wax. 


That fusion of rubber and cord, cool 
no matter how fast the tire whirls, 
when cross-wrapped in the 
Silvertown's two-ply body, is the 
secret of Silvertowns IMMUNITY 
from TIRE-FEVER —the internal 
heat rubbed up between the plies 


(Fair List Prices XOA] At » X Fair Treatment 
GOODRICH 


Cable Cord -AO7 Rubber 


Immune to Tire Fever 


w EHOLD how cord and rubber are fused into the 
| flexible, powerful cable-cord which forms the 
| exclusive patent-protected body of a Silvertown 
tire. Note the rubber core, and how each cord 
tendon lies completely encased in a cushion of 


v, 


— — —À 


of many-ply tires—the great de- 
stroyer of tires. 


With but two plies of strong, cool 
cable cord—Silvertowns, trade 
marked with the Red Double 
Diamond, are bound to outlast and 
outserve many-ply tires with their 
multiplied tire fever. 


Moreover they give a style, a 
smoother riding comfort and gasoline 
saving economy you can not afford 
to deny yourself. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich also makes the famous Fabric Tires—Black Safety Treads 
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Mark Twain 
Was A 
Great Pilot 


Fifty years ago he knew 
every sand bar and danger 
mark in that ever-chang- 
ing Mississippi river. His 
accurate knowledge in- 
sured a safe, pleasant jour- 
ney for his passengers. 


But today you wouldn't ride with a 
pilot who steered according to Mark 
Twain's landmarks. The pilot of to- 
day must know the river channel as 
it is now. 


The same is true of tires. You want tires 
built on the accurate, scientific knowledge 
A- of today. 


Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


The Miller Method of vulcanizing is a modern development that re- 
tains the natural vegetable wax and oil in the fabric; builds rugged 
endurance and safety into the rubber tread. But eyen this modern 
process is charted daily by experienced Miller engineers and chemists — 
men recognized as dependable tire pilots. That’s why Miller Tire users 
don’t have mishaps but get excessive mileage and carefree service. 


You demand an up-to-date car. Demand a tire of today—a Miller Tire. 
, For sale by Geared-to-the-Road Distributors and Dealers everywhere 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, U. S. A. 


SPECIAL OFFER—We are the largest manufact 
d urers of toy 


big package of Fun for everybody—c! 


ier 


“Awfully; he's almost fussy. He goes 
so much on little things. He's ‘Table 1 
take a dislike to a man on a thing as triv- 
ial as—well as a cigar, for instance. He's 
been known to cut a man because he didn't 
like his clothes, and he's given another fel- 
low a chance because he liked an answer 
he gave him. I wish I thought I had a 
chance," he added wistfully. 

This conversation came back to Jimmy 
one foggy night as he and Joyce set out on 
their usual walk. They had passed sev- 
eral blocks without speaking. 

“Oh, Jimmy!" Joyce's voice was hushed. 
“Tsn’t it beautiful?" 

Jimmy turned and looked at her. Her 
face gleamed misty white through the 
dusk, her clean little profile outlined se- 
verely by a black wall beyond. She was 
poised on the balls of her feet as if ready 
to fly away the next moment. | 

P dre soyons" he cried, and the 
strange feeling in his heart almost smoth- 
ered him, “oh, my dear, my dear! I never 
knew it till now—I’m in love with you, 
Joy. I’m in love with you.” There was 
awe in his tone, and he kissed her ve 
tenderly, pressing his face against her soft 
hair as it swept under her hat. 


HE FELT Joyce’s hand give a startled 
little flutter, then she gently pushed 
him away. “Don’t, Jimmy dear, don’t.” 

“But I love you, sweetheart.” Jimmy 
captured both her hands and looked ear- 
nestly into her eyes. “‘I love you,” he re- 
peated, “I was thinking— If I got that 
ob I was telling you about, the one Wirt 
ba ou know—we—we could get mar- 
ried, Joy. I suppose I shouldn't have said 
anything about it until things were surer, 
but it came over me so suddenly. You 
love me, don't you, dear?" 

Joyce’s eyes were troubled but steady 
as she looked back at him. “I don't know 
—] don't think I do, Jimmy. Oh, as a 
brother, as the comrades we promised 
to be at first. I—I think an awful lot of 
you, but—” she caught her breath, almost 
frightened—" not that way." 

“Maybe,” said Jimmy miserably, Bea 
be later on—a month or a year—or maybe 
if I can get that job, you might think it 
over?" M^ 

Joyce’s eyes wandered to the twinkling 
Mission lights again. “Maybe,” she 
agreed softly; “but let's have things just 
the same, Jimmy, you and I, just g 

als.” 

But after that; Jimmy began to think. 
The strange new feeling did not pass 
away. The boyish. frankness of him was 
unchanged, but there was something 
deeper there, something which set him 
apart from Faulkner and the other merf'in 
the office. He wanted Joyce; he wante 
her for always and always, and to do this 
the only safe way was to marry her. There 
might be some other fellow just around 
the corner who could afford to keep a little 
home and who might carry her away be- 
fore his very eyes. So instead of dawdling 
over his books as he used to, as the others 
did to kill time, Jimmy found himself 
working in a fever of industry, and doing 
it unobtrusively too. 

Then one night Jimmy mentioned 
something about saving money. 

“How much have you saved, Jimmy?” 
Joyce inquired. 

: ‘I haven't saved a bean,” he replied, 
“and I've just taken up the last I. O. U. 
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Your offer camera. 


A Vest Pocket Kodak 


Although you have a grand- 
father's clock in the hall, a 
Dresden clock on the drawing- 
room mantel, an alarm clock 
in your bed-room, a chrono- 
meter in your motor car and 
an eight day clock on your 
office desk, you always wear a 
watch. And the probabilities 
are that your watch is more 
accurate than any of your other time- pieces. 


Similarly you may have and carry other cameras—you 
wear a Vest Pocket Kodak. It’s the reliable, unobtru- 
sive little Kodak that you can have always with you for 
the unexpected that is sure to happen. And it is as ac- 
curate as a watch. 

Contact V. P. K. prints are 154 x 2% inches; enlarged 
prints of post card size (3 x 5% in.) are but fifteen cents. 


The Vest Pocket Kodaks are $6.00. The V. P. K. Specials 
with Anastigmat lenses are $10.00, $20.00 and $22.50. 


At your dealer’ s. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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You Can Take Hills On High 
Without A Knock’ 


if you will keep your motor free 
from carbon. That knocking in your en- 
gine—the difficulty you have climbing hills— 
poor pick-up—lack of power—noisy motor— 
pre-ignition—in fact 80% of engine trouble is 
caused by carbon. Clean it out with 


JOHNSONS CARBON REMOVER 


and your engine will run like it did the first 
500 miles—quietly and full of “pep”. And your gasoline 
consumption will drop from 12% to 25%. 


You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c—five minutes’ time—and with no 
labor you, yourself, can remove all carbon deposits. 
Simply pour an ounce of Johnson’s Carbon Remover 
into each cylinder—allow it to remain from two to 
twelve hours and then drive your car 10 or 15 miles. 
You will be surprised at the wonderful improvement. 


How It Works 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover does not eat the 
carbon, but releases it from the metal and softens it 
into a jelly-like, inflammable mass. Then, as the engine 
is operated, the mass burns, pulverizes and is blown 
out through the exhaust in powdered form. 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson's Carbon Remover at 
regular intervals giving carbon no chance to accumulate, 
you will automatically eliminate most valve trouble 
and your engine will always be at its highest efficiency. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson's Car- 
bon Remover use attached coupon. 


| at the office. This is the first week I’ve 
j drawn a full week's pay for a coon's age." 

“And you're all clear now? Fine, Jim- 
my I'll tell you what we're going to do. 

e'll walk straight up Market Street un- 
til we find a place that's open where we 
can get a toy bank; and then you'll begin 
really to save." 

She pulled him along relentlessly, and 
that night Jimmy became a house owner, 
a little green house with a red roof and a 
hungry slit in the chimney which ate 
nickels and dimes. 

In their little pet restaurant they started 
to cram Jimmy's small change into the 
bank's hungry maw. The first coin fell in 
with a PER ie rattle, aring in ua 

uiet place. Jimmy and Joyce promptly 
subsided into a fit of sal R and decided 
to wait until they were outside before 
committing any more to the creature's in- 
sides. 

“And every time we take two-bit seats, 
Jimmy,” explained Joyce, “we'll stick in a 
dollar and a half! It’s two-bit seats while 
you're young, my child, or it's S. R. O. 
when you're old!” And she shook a warn- 
ing finger. 

A few days later, Richards, one of the 
men in the office, came to Jimmy's desk 
and said, "I heard Mr. Layne and Mr. 
Gracey talking, and I know that Faulkner 
isn't going to get that job of Wirt's" 

Jimmy looked eager. This narrowed it 
down to three of them—Delancy, Miller 
and himself. He dug into his work with 
more energy. He began to study the 
methods of the firm on broader lines than 
those which came to his own desk. Jimmy 
was really awake now. “Oh, gee!” he 
thought with shining eyes, "if I could 
only get that job!" . 

ut Mr. Layne continued to look 
thoughtful; Mr. Gracey was non-commu- 
nicative, and the job still hung in the bal- 
ance. 


IMMY came down to work one morn- 
ing a few weeks later, looking very sober. 
He hag taken Joyce to the show the night 
before and, grown careless by long prac- 
tice, had stepped from the gallery en- 
trance without first outthrusting his head, 


mud-turtle style, to make sure the coast - 


was clear. 

The result was that he nearly landed on 
the ten-dollar patent leather footgear o 
Mr. Layne himself, as he stood with his 
wife waiting for their machine to swing up 
to the curb. 

There had been an awful moment, 4 
moment when Jimmy felt as though some- 
one had slipped a large-sized lump of ice 
down his tingling spine. Then Mr. Layne 
had bowed; the beautiful Mrs. Layne the 
second had stared haughtily, an Joyce 
had been serenely unconscious of the 
tragedy. 

Up by Union Square of blessed memory 
strolled the agitated Jimmy, with Joyce 
vainly trying to comfort him. 

“Oh, gee! Oh, thunder!" Jimmy swal- 
lowed nervously again. “I—I wouldnt 
have had that happen for five dollars, 
Joyce. That won’t do me any good if he 
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I enclose $1.00 for which please send me by prepaid express 
enough Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover to keep 
my motor clean for 6,000 miles. 


was considering me for Wirt's job." 
“Rats!” Joyce was comfortingly scorn- 
ful. “It won't do you any harm, Jimmy. 
What have gallery seats to do with your 
business ability?’ : 
" Well—you know how Layne is—little 
i things count so much with him. He's li- 
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. Advertising 
and the Quality of Coca-Cola 


You have before you today indisputable proof of selling and distribution, and increases their 
that advertising is of direct benefit to you, facilities for service to dealer and consumer. 
the buyer of advertised goods. All these things combined make it possible 
You have been astonished to find at this time for such manufacturers, in spite of the ad- 
of generally high prices that y vanced prices to them, to 

. it is the nationally adver- VT continue to use the best of 
tised articles that are keep- DM materials and to continue 
ing down their prices to ; E : ` to deliver unyarying quality 
you and keeping their — M to you. 
quality up to the established nz. E This is the full story of the 
standard. l D Mp | unvaried and invariable 

- lt could not be otherwise— m quality of Coca-Cola. 
for advertising makes a  CUTTINceucan cant omkv cane suoan onanu- Thus it is that in spite of 
strict maintenance of qual- M: . the fos price of sugar— 
ity an ironclad business and moral obligation. in spite of the advan cost of the other 
The constantly repeated assertions of quality pure, wholesome and delicious ingredients 
in advertisements, far from being empty that go into making it, the immense popu- 
boasts, are nothing more nor less than written larity of Coca-Cola, fostered by its adver- 
and signed promises of quality, to which the — tising and sustained by its goodness, enables 
public is able to hold the manufacturer to strict us by virtue of volume of sales to give you 
accountability. No advertiser would be so today in Coca-Cola the same fine cane 
unwise nor could he be so unfaithful to these sugar, fruits and essences that have estab- 
promises as to allow his product to deteriorate lished it as the national drink. ] 
because of increased cost of high-grade And best of all—our promises of quality, pur- 
materials. l im and wholesomeness made to you in our 
‘You have been told this before—today it is advertising for years, and proved to you by 
being forcefully proved to you every time you Coca-Cola itself, have established such high 
buy a widely advertised article. Further, itis expectations in you, and in us have 
advertising that has made it possible as well established the habit of such high ideals, that 
as obligatory for manufacturers to keep the’ we could neither afford to disappoint you nor 
quality up. Advertising has brought them be untrue to ourselves by varying the qual- 
ever-increasing demand. This has made it ity of Coca-Cola one iota. Therefore — 
possible for them to expand and perfect their Coca-Cola is today, as ever, delicious and . 
manufacturing plants to a point where their refreshing. ; 
goods are made by the most efficient, and As imitations of Coca-Cola have neither 
therefore by the most economical and least ideals to uphold them nor advertising prom- 
wasteful methods. Further, this ises to live up to, will it not 
advertising-created demand for be the height of wisdom for 
quantity enables them to buy you to demand the genuine. by | 
it ie meters i quantity full name? yA | | 
and therefore at the closest Coc NY ry | | 
prices. Also it decreases their cost THE ince coe - | i 
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such the t valued art treasures. You may now possess n° 
Portrelte such oe ilesien that «i be constantly adeired by your Irises. 


a i " with Dean C. Wi ter will e 
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You Are Invited to Receive 12 Gravure 
Art Prints Like These, Ready for 
Framing, Every Month for a Full Year 


You are also invited to receive 24 popular Reading Courses giving you, in direct 
and simple form, just the knowledge of Art, Literature, Travel, and Music you 
have always coveted. You are invited to share the full consultation privileges of 
Mentor members with its distinguished Advisory Board. 


This invitation is extended to you by the Directors of The Mentor Association 


Join This Carefully Selected Group of “Better Class” 
Men and Women. : 


What is The Mentor Association? 


A little over two years ago several well-to-do business 
men met around a club table. The conversation eventu- 
ally turned to culture—the difficulty which the busy 
American experiences in finding an opportunity of keep- 
ing his knowledge of literature, art, music and travel 
fresh and growing. 


“I propose," said: one, “that we organize an association 
for ourselves. Let us employ an experienced editor; let 
him prepare for us, at regular intervals, popular articles 
on big subjects that we ought to know about; let him 
send these to us together with the finest art illustrations 
that he can possibly secure. Let him teach us in this 
way 'one thing every day’.” 
—issued twice a month. 


Little by little the membership has been increased by the 


"S 


The result was The Mentor 


Send me the “the foremost authorities. 


year. 

' next. 24 issues of The 

ludi 144 
EREA 


( d nth 

ments of $1 with the distinct under- 
that the subscription may be — ^, 

t if I am not entirely satisfied. MN. 


addition of earnest seeking men and women until now 
the original group of twelve has.grown to more than 
0,000. But the standard of selection has never been 
lowered. They represent probably the most successful, 
finest type of citizens in America today. 


Men and Women will say to you: 
“I wish I had your knowledge of 
Art, Literature, Music and Travel.” 
You have said it yourself probably, of someone else— 


“How I wish I had his knowledge—how I wish I could 
converse as he does.” 


Unlike many other possessions, knowledge is not a gift. 


It must be sought—but the path to it is open and easy 

to every man and woman—even the busiest. The secret 

is simply this; “Learn One Thing Every Day.” 

eid are offered this opportunity to test The Mentor 
ervice, 


\. WHAT MEMBERSHIP ENTITLES YOU TO 


Twenty-four Numbers of The Mentor—each covering a different topic. 
One Hundred and Forty-four Art Prints—a beautiful art collection for the home. 
One year of Pleasant and Profitable Reading—prepared under the direction of 


ttl, N Supplementary Reading Courses—answers to inquiries and suggestions for 
reading clubs are important features of the service offered. 


THE MENTOR 


i ASSOCIATION AORAR : 
Ame... nn nnn Pere ere eee nne nnne fe THIS INVITATION AND RECEIVE 

: 52 Ms € Street THE 144 ART PRINTS PUT YOUR NAME AND 
Ll Rue oO Eos EE tier doun dis S ew York City ADDRESS QN THE COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY. 
AM2-18 
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‘How long have you been sitting in gallery 
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] r I ideal insurance-institution is one which 


able to think I’m cheap and he'll turn 
against me. He's just that sort—he be- 
lieves in signs. ! 

All of tins ah through Jimmy's star- 
tled mind the next morning when Richards, 
already at work behind his high desk, 
beckoned frantically to him as Jimmy 
hung up his hat. 

“Mr. Layne said he wanted to see you 
as soon as you came in. Say, Mason, Ill 
bet it’s something about that job. He was 
in there with Mr. Gracey when I came 
down, and Gracey just left. Say, do you 
suppose it is?" i ] 

jun js heart promptly dissolved into 
two pieces, one half leaping into his 
mouth, the balance sinking into his boots. 
This anatomical phenomenon left him 
feeling weak about the knees. In the pri- 
vate office, at Mr. Layne's invitation he 
almost fell into one of the big easy chairs, 
da wondered if he looked as scared as he 
elt. 


HE head of the firm, tilted back in his 

swivel chair, regarded the young chap 
from behind bushy eyebrows. It was hor- 
ribly suggestive of a school principal. 
Jimmy licked his lips nervously. 

"Er—you've been with us now going on 
four years, haven't you, Mason?’ 

“Yes, Mr. Layne. It will be four years 
this Apri" So Layne had been looking 
up his record. Jimmy breathed again. 

"Hum-m. You know Wirt isn’t with 
us any longer?” 

“Yes, si" Jimmy hoped his voice 
wasn't going to crack. 

"Tve intended to take one of the inside 
men as his successor. It’s a good job—a 
big job in fact, and will lead to still bigger 
things. All you fellows in the outer office 
are pretty young; but I believe in young 
blood, when it’s the right sore of blood. 


makes safety the first consideration; which en- 
ables the public to make an actual saving, year 
i after year, in the cost of insurance-protection, and 

which renders genuine and continuous service to its 
policyholders. It is these three essentials that during 
the past twelve years have so largely contributed to 
the success of the 


Postal Life 
Insurance 
Company 


The Postal fs safe because It Besides safety you will find Your decision as to which 
ects aside the full reserves net cost low in the Postal licy is best will not take long 
required by law and necessary because you get a commise Fyon go about it in the right 
for the payment of all policy- sion-dividend, namely 73445. way —the direct way — as 
claims, now and in the future. and you also recelve an made possible for you by the 
office-expense saving of 2%, Postal's non-agency method. 

In addition By thle legal making up the 
reserve—now | $9,000,000, in- ue 
vd in nantereat bearing Annual Dividend of It sends no agent to bother 


ou, but it forwards by mail 
ampie ear er Pa 1 Mil’ official information. re- 
Rosit with the State of New = garding any standard policy- 
York, where the Company is orm. 
chartered. 2 


cara E i The Company will also send 
atoeh only "amd prompt Guaranteed in the Policy on, ap oval the Policy 

= E itself, ou can sce 
y more taana million dol. Beginning at the close of just what you šin get, and 
d bo. ficlari Lorie hout the first year the Postal also when you are once a policy- 
an neficiarics h 'ughou pays contingent dividends holder it will continue to be 
the Union and elsewhere, under — annually, depending on earn- at your service for consulta- 
policies issued through the — ings and it does away with tion and advice— personally 
Company's direct non-agency numerous branch offices and or by letter—which also 
method of doing busincas and ^ various unnecessary State includes the service of the 
under those assumed in its requirements, thus i Company's Health Bureau 
reinsurances. additional savings. for Policyholders. 


For You and Yours 


It will pay you to write to-day for the Company's Official Booklet, 
*SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION AT LOW NET 
COST, "' also official figures for your own age, on any form of policy— 
Whole-Life, Limited-Payment Life, Endowment, Joint- 
Life, or on a Monthly-Income Policy. 


seats? 


The question hit nm in the chest 
like a dum-dum bullet. He cast wildly 
about in his mind for the best reply, then 
vid himself up as one who braces for a 
"I-I've been going to the gallery for 
about six months ook Mr. lane 
um-m." It was impossible tosay how 
r. Layne took the answer. He swung 
ack in his chair and appeared to go into 
2 ranee; while Jimmy waited in an agony 
of impatience to know what he had done 
when he made that reply. It was nearly a 
minute before Mr. Layne spoke, and when 
e did it was in carefully measured ac- 
on which fell upon Jimmy’s ear like the 
cold tricklings from a wet sponge. 
the y policy, the one I always stick to, 
hing which has made the Layne, 
note Company what it is to-day, is— 
ey triles. I always regard it when 
which th ing my men. It is the trifles 
A de ow what a man's made of. There's 
n: titude to-day that I don't like, 
k reg men, an attitude of aping 
ra bá oyers, even going them one bet- 
ibai a Now, I have nothing to say 
LO € private lives of you fellows in 
is in office, in so far as it doesn’t cast 
estis s the firm; but when I pick men 
take thar erosions in my company I 
sidera tie private life very much into con- 
over Von M ow, there's come a change 
and it's 2 hemo in the last six months, 
bie a change I’m glad to see.” 
body stole the world then and left 


The Postal issues all the standard forms, including group-insurance for employes, and 
all these forms are approved by the strict New York State Insurance Department. 


Just write and say: 


“Mail official insurance particulars as per THE AMERICAN for July” 


New Postal Life Building And to find out how much you Strong Postal Points 
save, be sure to give: 
E First: Standard Policy re- 
1. Your full name, serves, $9,000,000. Insur- 
2. Your occupation, ance in force $40,000,000. 
3. The exact date of your birth. Second: Old-lne re- 


No agent will be sent to visit or comment 
you. e resultant commission- 
Savings go to you because you Third: Standard 
deal direct. ved by the 


NE - 
Postal Life ,.. cco uder 
Insurance ^5» ad subiet o 


the United States Pi 


Com pa ny Authorities. 


WM. R. MALONE, Fifth: High medical 
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selection of 
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PHOTO SUPPLIES | 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


No wonder the Ansco Vest-Pocket Camera takes pictures 
that charm by their very naturalness! It is so easy to work 


and so automatic that it does practically everything but select 
the view for you. . 


You carry it with you all the time—as you do your watch. 
And it gets into action so quickly that the picture is “ snapped ” 
when it happens—/efore the subjects fall into uninteresting, 
posey attitudes. 

The Ansco V-P takes pictures that are beyond the scope of 
A slight pull on the camer, the ordinary camera, wherever photography is 


t gets it ready to "snap è 
at all possible—and always with sharpness and 
clearness. 


The Ansco Vest-Pocket Camera fits the 
pocket, the opportunity and the purse. Italso 
fits the needs of the beginner, the advanced 


amateur and the professional. Itisthe camera 
Ansco Vest-Pocket No, I for human interest pictures. 
Bauipped with single 

quipped with single Ask the Ansco dealer for a catalog or write 


h rectili 1 . 
pap a retineri! direct to us for one. 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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Jimmy floating in space for a moment 
while he stared back at Mr. Layne through |, |: 
miles of ether. The elderly man glanced l) 
keenly at the young fellow before him. 
With a sudden throb of liking he noticed |...’ 
the clear young eyes, the healthy color, the 
clean-cut figure. Jimmy’s morning walks 
and the long tramps at night through the 
fog with Joyce had done more for him 
than he knew. 

Back through the long lane of years 

assed the older man’s memory. He saw 
RT just such a fresh-faced youngster. 
Old scenes swam about him, old faces— 
one sweet laughing face in particular, first 
framed in girlish curls, then touched by 
the all-caressing hand of sorrow, but 
laughing still, the face of his first wife. 

“Tell me, Mason,” —the great man's 
voice was low—‘‘ how did you come to sit 
in two-bit seats? The other boys don't do 
it ” 


Tis Gis Tales SL UE 


we 
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Then something curious happened to 
pone eyesight. The man in front of 

im was not the mighty D. H. Layne, 
head of the Layne, Gracey Company. He 
was an old man—tired, friendless, lonely. 
Jimmy felt his heart swelling with sympa- 
thy; he longed to share his youth with this 
man. 

“Tt was a girl, sir," he said, as manfully 
frank as he would talk to his own father. 
“I guess she's—the girl, if she'll only say 
the word. She said Eum was willing to put 
up with them if it would help me get 
ahead." 

The old man bent his head; his eyes 
were misty because that sweet dream face 
was still before them. “She did the 
same—" and Jimmy knew that he was 
speaking of his first wife. “We couldn't 
afford to go often, in those days—but she 
wasn't ashamed to sit in gallery seats. 
They're. much alike after all, boy—good 
women." 

There was silence for a moment in that 

rivate office. “D. H.'s" head was bent. 
Mime had a lump in his throat. He 
wanted Joyce. He wanted to put his 
arms about her, to have her comfort him 
with that strange new tenderness in her 
voice. | 
| 


e 

“D. H.” lifted his head. The dreami- 
ness was gone from his eyes, but his in- || 
frequent smile warmed the boy's heart. | 
“All right, Mason, the job’s yours. Re 
port to Mr. Gracey Monday morning.” " 


Q^ THE top of the Hyde Street hill, in 

the shadow of a ruined wall shaken | 
apart in the great earthquake, Jimmy held 
Joyce in his arms and kissed her in def- . 
ance of all the stars which quivered in agi- | 
tation at the sight. 

“All my dreams are coming true, sweet: |" “ 
heart; you aren't going to keep the best 
one of them all from me?" 

With one hand he tilted her little round 
chin so he could read her eyes. They glis- 
tened softly bright in the starlight, and in 
answer she only held up her lips. 

“And just think, honey!” said Jimmy, 
when they finally came back to earth. 
* Now we can afford to move down a gal- 
lery. Fifty-cent seats for us; we've worked 
our way out of the two-bit class." : 

Joyce hid her face on the shoulder of hif jj 
overcoat and her voice was smotheret 
when it came. 

“Oh, Jimmy, I'm so glad—I didn't wan 
you to know it—bue—I just hate two-bi 
seats!" - 
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HOW do you Know 
the Wistarta ts out ? 


“Your Nose itnows” 


Nature makes her strongest appeal in fragrance. She 
attracts you through your sense of beauty, sound, taste, 
even touch; but when she wants to win you wholly she 
relies on fragrance. Fragrance is her unalterable stamp 
of purity and quality. There is no question about it— 
“Your Nose Knows.” That is why we say choose your to- 
bacco by its pure fragrance if you would have the only 
infallible guarantee of smoke satisfaction. 


There is such a guarantee in 


Gfuxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Its pure fragrance is the appealing touch of Nature. The 
rich, ripe Burley leaves of which Tuxedo is blended are 
the sunshine tips of the very best plants of old Kentucky. 
Their pure fragrance is the soul of tobacco. “Your 
Nose Knows.” 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the 
palm of your hand to bring out its 

full aroma. Then smell it deep— nce] reb de 
its delicious, pure fragrance will tet HUMIDORS 
'convince you. Try this test with any rosacee. J Beans T 
other tobacco and we will let Tuxedo 

stand or fall on your judgment — 


“Your Nose Knows.” 


5 cent BAGS 
lOcent TINS 


v 


Guarantoed by ^ 
^ e 
PA NGA ebaeer es 
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AINT is to wood what armor-plate is to a 
battleship. Paint resists weather and decay 
just as armor resists shot and shell. 


Good paint is made from a combination of 
metals, just as good armor-plate is. Steel alone 
will not make good armor. You must add 
nickel. A combination of lead and zinc makes 
the best paint. 


New Jersey 
ZINC 


in paint 

makes paint stronger, tougher, more elastic, and more 
durable. Zinc and lead combined sink into the wood 
deeper than lead alone. Zinc produces a paint film 
that will not crack, crumble, peel or blister. Zinc 
improves the appearance of paint and gives it a finer, 
smoother finish. Zinc, in a word, makes paint last 
longer and look better while it lasts. 

This is the way to make sure of getting enough 
Zinc in your paint:— 

If you are going to use a prepared paint, send for 
our list of reliable Manufacturers of Good Zinc Paints. 


If you want your painter to mix his own paints, send 
for our list of reliable Manufacturers of Good Zinc-in-Oil. 


If you want to know the best zinc mixture for any ordinary 
painting job, send for our indexed booklet, Zinc-in-Paint. 
It is full of helpful information that will interest any prop- 
erty owner. All are yours for the asking. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Room 401,55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 


Fanny Herself 


(Continued from page 55) 


farms and villages. Haynes-Cooper had 
their fingers on the pulse and heart of the 
country as did no other industry. They 
were close, close. When rugs Beran to 
take the place of ingrain carpets it was 
Haynes-Cooper who first sensed the change. 
Oh, they had had them in New York years 
before, certainly. But, after all, it isn't 
New York's artistic progress that shows 
the development of this nation. It is the 
thing they are thinking, and doing, and 
learning in. Backwash, Nebraska, that 
marks time for these United States. 
And when the orders coming in from Noose 
Gulch, Nevada, are for those plain dimity 
curtains instead of the cheap and gaudy 
Nottingham atrocities, there is conveyed 
to the mind a fact of immense, of over- 
whelming significance. The country has 
taken a step toward civilization and good 
taste. 

So, you have a skeleton sketch of 
Haynes-Cooper, whose feelers reach the 
remotest dugout in the Yukon, the most 
isolated cabin in the Rockies, the loneliest 
ranch-house in Wyoming, the Montana 
mining shack, the bleak Maine farm, the 
plantation in Virginia. 


THIS, then, was the environment that 
Fanny Brandeis had chosen. On the 
face of things you would have said she had 
chosen well. The inspiration of the roller 
skates had not been merely a lucky flash. 
‘That idea had been part of the consistent 
whole. Her mind was her mother's mind 
raised to the nth power, and enhanced by 
the genius she was trying to crush. Refus- 
ing to die, it found expression in a hundred 
brilliant plans, of which the roller skate 
idea was only one. 

Fanny had reached Chicago on Sunday. 
On Monday she presented herself at the 
Haynes-Cooper plant. Monday and Tues- 
day were spent in going over the great 


works. It was an exhaustive process, but, 


fascinating. beyond belief. It was on 
Wednesday that she had been summoned 
for the talk with Michael Fenger. Thurs- 
day morning she was at her desk at eight- 
thirty. It was an obscure desk, in a dingy 
corner of the infants’ wear department, 
the black sheep section of the great plant. 
Her very presence in that corner seem 
to change it, magically. You must re- 
member how young she was, how healthy, 
how vigorous, with the freshness of the 
small town still upon her. It was health 
and youth and vigor that gave that gloss 
to her hair (conscientious brushing too, 
perhaps), that color to her cheeks and 
lips, that brightness to her eyes. But 
crafty art and her dramatic instinct were 
responsible for the tailored severity of het 
costume, for the whiteness of her blouse, 
the trim common-sense expensiveness 0! 
her shoes and hat and gloves. 

Slosson, buyer and head of the depart- 
ment, came in at nine. Fanny rose to 
greet him. She felt a little sorry for Slos- 


son. In her mind she already knew him ' 


for a doomed man. 

“Well, well!"—he was the kind of per- 
son who would say, well, well!—'* You're 
bright and early, Miss—ah—" 

“Brandeis.” 


Vv e 
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s -The light that says i 
: : Gh 40 « 999 
eu d 
| here it is 

* —— 3 We 
ë ) il 
bs : ; when danger 
LONG the dark country road this summer, it Josh inb 

| will show you the ruts and snares waiting to Dite o? 

à trip you; reveal that weird, moving shape (only FOSC 


tt . 
te — &swaying branch), that uncanny sound (only a creak- 
w  INg gate), 


And when something goes wrong with your motor, bring the 
k trouble to light by bringing the light to the trouble. That is 
one of the many advantages of this powerful, portable electric 
ight—you can use it anywhere. 


ps A ; 

ro n Eveready DAYLO will help in many ways to make your 
E vacation pleasanter—and safer too. 

alt x 

y. It's the oze light you can always depend upon, because it's 
y fitted with a genuine Eveready TUNGSTEN battery and 
M" Eveready MAZDA lamp assuring reliability, economy and 
p long life. 

k Dek e : 

if Eveready DAYLO'S are made in 77 styles, at prices from 
di 75c up, and sold by the better electrical, hardware, drug, 
sows sporting goods and stationery stores everywhere. 

ess 

AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 

eu of National Carbon Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y, 
"E CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited 

se Toronto, Ontario 


for a flashlight —d 
DAYLO 


when a swollen stream 
has carried the foot- 
bridge away 


when a tire “blows” 
or something goes 
wrong with the motor 


when a storm breaks 
and the guy-ropes of 
your tent must be 
loosened 


when you've got to 
get the peroxide— 
quick ! 


when someone stops 
you on a lonely road 


whenever you need a 
safe, dependable, pow- 
erful, portable electric 
light — indoors and 
out— you need an 
Eveready DAYLO. 


— ee . fear 
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1— The Focusing Hoodinto which 
you look to see the picture. 


2— The Ground Glass Screen where you watch the 
image full negative-size— focusing it exactly, adjust- 
ing the composition up to the instant of exposure. 


3— The Swinging Mirror which reflects image 
in full negative-size onto the ground glass screen, 


4— The Focal Plane Shutter gives not only 
a wide range of speeds but also FULL- 
timed, uniform exposure of the entire plate. 


LS sey photographer hasn't 
fond memories of pictures 
he missed getting? Why you are 
so much more likely to get every 
picture you £o after with a 
GRAFLEX-how it focuses 
EXACTLY in full size before 
| your eyes—how the focal plane 
| shutter gives fully-timed expo- 
sures—this is told in the 64-page 
GRAFLEX Catalog. Copy free 
—at your dealer's or from us. 


FOLMER & SCHWING 
DEPARTMENT 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, IN. Y. 


PATRIOTIC FLAG STICKERS 


Show your colors 


Flag-seal your letters, packages > 'ireulars 

bills, ete. Be for Ame FIR frat. last and als aya PISUNS 

1000 Seals, $1.00; 3000 Seals, $2.00; 6000 Seals, $3.60 
Actual colors; red, white and blue. Beautiful Stay-stuck stickers. Money 


back if not satisfied. I 


argest exclusive gummed label plant in the world. 


Actual size of 
gummed sticker 


FENTON LABEL CO., Ninth and Thompson Sts., Phila., Pa. 


of this superb triple silver- 
plated Lyric Cornet. Rock-bot- 
tom prices. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Carrying case free. 


WRITE FOR HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, 


list of Patent Buyers, and Inventions Wanted. 


- Free Catalog! Wite now, for $1,000,000 In prizes offered for inventions. Sea 

I WuntTIZeà ||| | of a! bana Katana te pok Sketch for free opinion asto patent- a 
ISunpliers of thel||| | The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept. B-805 soniy. Qur Four Books sent (free. FREE 
Wi VT E. 4thSt., Cincinnati. S. Wabash Av., Chicago inventors to sell their inventions. - 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 757 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


ALADDIN ei 
Eliminate Waste 


Get Catalog 190 The Aladdin Co. Bay City, Mich. Save Money 


“Yes, certainly; Miss Brandeis. Well, 
nothing like making a good start.” 

“I wanted to go through the depart- 
ment by myself," said Fanny. “The 
shelves and bins, and the numbering sys- 
tem. I see that your new maternity 
dresses have just come in." 

“Oh, yes. How do you like them?" 

“I think they're unnecessarily hideous, 
Mr. Slosson." 

“My dear young lady, a plain garment 
is what they want. Unnoticeable." 

*Unnoticeable, yes; but becoming. At 
such a time a woman is at her worst. If 
she can get it, she at least wants a dress 
that doesn't add to her unattractiveness." 

"Let me see—you are not—ah—mar- 
ried I believe, Miss Brandeis?” 

“oe No.” 

“Tam. Three children. All girls.” He 
passed a nervous hand over his head, 
rumpling his hair a little. “An expensive 
proposition, let me tell you, three girls. 
But there’s very little I don’t know about 
babies, as you may imagine.” 

But there settled over Fanny Brandeis’ 
face the mask of hardness that was so of- 
ten to transform it. 


"THE first week in August Fanny asked 
for an interview with Fenger. Slosson 
was to be there. At ten o'clock she entered 
Fenger's inner office. He was telephoning 
—something about dinner at the Union 
League Club. His voice was suave, his 
tone well modulated, his accent correct, 
his English faultless. And yet Fanny 
Brandeis, studying the rugs on his floor, 
her back turned to him, smiled to herself. 
The voice, the tone, the accent, the Eng- 
lish, did not ring true. They were acquired 
graces, exquisite imitations of the real 
thing. Fanny Brandeis knew. She was 
playing the same game herself. She un- 
derstood this man now, after two months 
in the Haynes-Cooper plant. These mar- 
velous examples of the rug maker's art, 
for example. ‘They were the struggle for 
expression of a man whose youth had been 
bare of such things. His love for them was 
much the same as that which impels the 
new-made millionaire to buy rare pictures, 
rich hangings, tapestries, not so much in 
the desire to impress the world with his 
wealth as to satisfy the craving for beauty, 
the longing to possess that which is ex- 
quisite, and fine, and almost unobtainable. 
You have seen how a woman, long denied 
luxuries, feeds her starved senses on soft 
silken things, on laces and gleaming jew- 
els, for pure sensuous delight in their feel 
and look. 
Thus Fanny mused as she eyed these 
treasures. 
Fenger hung up the receiver. ] 
So it's taken you two months, Miss 
Brandeis. I was awfully afraid, from the 
start you made, that you'd be back here in 
a week, bursting with ideas." 
Fanny smiled appreciatively. He had 
come very near the truth. “I had to use 
all my self-control, that first week. After 
that it wasn't so hard." 
enger's eyes narrowed upon her. 
Pretty sure of yourself, aren't you?" 
“Yes,” said Fanny. She came over to 
his desk. “I wish we needn't have Mr. 
Slosson here this morning. After all, he's 
been here for years, and I’m practically an 
upstart. He's so much older, too. I— 
hate to hurt him. I wish you’d—” 
But Fenger shook his head. ‘‘Slosson’s 


influence of 
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The Shameful Abuse of 
Our Stomachs 


By R. W. LOCKWOOD 


the symptom in 


OU wouldn't pour cream on your 
even more violent 


gap or drink lemonade and 


milk at the same meal and expect form than before. 
such a combination to increase your This is true of 
health and efficiency; and yet three both stomach 
times each day, three hundred and remedies and lax- 
sixty-five days pe average atives. 
man, woman, and child eat combi- 2s "om 
nations of food almost as dangerous. ea: wa E 
The foods that make up our daily diet are, I nutrition, obesity, 
am convinced, the cause of 9095 of all the heart, liver, and 
sickness and low vitality from which most of kidney affections 


—in fact, over fif- 
ty diseases can 
likewise be traced 
to body poisons 
that make their 
innocent entrance 
throughthe 
mouth, and which 
can be removed 
by a change in 
eating habits. 

Eugene Christian, 
the prominent 
Food Specialist, 
has proved this in 
hundreds of in- 
stances, including 
his own case. 


ussuffer. Authorities everywhere are begin- 
ning to realize that health, strength, and per- 
sonal efficiency can be recovered or main- 
tained only through a knowledge of proper 
food selection and combination. 


Food is the building material of the human 
body and brain. What we eat to-day we are 
to-morrow. And yet we use less care in the 
selection of building materials for our own 
human structures than we would in building 
a shanty. 


“But I do eat good, simple, nourishing food," 
yousay. Of this I have no doubt. But one 
good, simple food, when combined with an- 
other equally good, simple food, will in many 
cases produce a chemical reaction in the 
stomach and literally explode. 


Unfortunately for us Nature does not digest 
separately each food we eat at a meal. In- 
stead, the entire meal is digested en masse. 
If the foods thus thrown together disagree 
chemically with each other, the result is a 
miniature revolution. 


The wonder of it all is that we stand the 
stress as well as we do. Instead of be- 
ing only 50% efficient, as most of us are, 
we don’t deserve to be 10% 
efficient! Particularly is this 
true because of the seden- 

tary lives we lead. Our 
grandfathers had a 

much better chance 
than we do because 
they lived out- 
doors and were 
able to burn up 

their ill-chosen 

food through 
strenuous exer- 
cse—a luxury 
Permitted us 
only in home- 


Twenty years ago 
Eugene Christian 
was at death's door; for several years 
previous he had suffered all the agonies 
of acute stomach and intestinal troubles, 
until his doctors—among them some of 
the most noted specialists in the coun- 
try—gave him up to die. As a last re- 
sort, he commenced to study the food 
question himself. 

As a result 
of what he 
learned, he 
succeeded 
in literally 
cating his 
way back 
to health 
without 
drugs or 
medicines 
of any 
kind, and 
in a re- 
markably 


9pathic short spac 
s space 

M of time. 

e reason E u 

Sugene 
itty so Christian is 
f to-day nearly 
ae sixty years old 
the —or shall Isay 


young? For he 

has more vital- 

ity, more ginger, 
more physical endur- 
ance than most 
youngsters in their teens. 
For almost fifteen years 


hat we could 
no direct see 
tween the folie be- 


and our ; 8 we eat he has not had even so 

the anat ^ vd yet nn much as a cold. 

very direct, n is really To-day, Eugene Christian is teaching hun- 

Of dreds of other men and women how to eat 
rou their way to buoyant health and increased 


. Course it is perf. | 
acidit perfectly clear that stomach 
are Fa rs fermentation, and constipation 
oods that "disagree," But until 


Now our v, 
in spite of ted has gone no further, and 


energy by properly combining and propor- 
tioning their every-day foods, and entirely 
without the use of medicine. An interesting 
feature of Christian's work is the fact that 


i 1 n secure the foods he recommends at 
d When Subject «ty toll galeria most of m Mater out of any garden; and, instead 
«attacking the disord symptoms, instead of having to practice self-denial, you enjoy 
Pills d powde ler at the source, take your meals as you never have before. No 
Porary relief d Which provide only tem- special or patented foods are required. 
more harm th ly do a great deal [ have been told that a number of wealthy peo- 


Systems a an good. For they weaken our le who have gone to him after everything else 
"d tend to produce a return of had failed have been so happy at their com- 


plete restoration to health through his simple sug- 


gestions that they have voluntarily sent him 
checks for from $500 to $1,000 in addition to his 
regular charge. 


There have been so many inquiries from all parts 
of the United States from people seeking the bene- 
fit of Eugene Christian's advice and whose cases 
he is unable to handle personally, that he has 
written a series of little lessons telling exactly 
what to eat in order to overcome the different 
conditions due to wrong eating. 


These lessons—there are 24 of them—contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, 
covering all conditions of health and sickness, 
from infancy to old age, for all occupations, cli- 
mates, and seasons. They include corrective 
menus for stomach acidity, fermentation, consti- 
pation, and the host of diseases which follow 
when these warnings are neglected. They also 
tell you how to reduce and how to gain weight, 


With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
specialist, every point is so thoroughly covered 
and clearly explained. You can start eating the 
very things that will remove the causes of your 
disorder the day you receive the lessons, and it is 
quite possible that you will secure results from 
the very first meal. 

If you would like to have these 24 Little Lessons 
in Corrective Eating, simply write The Corrective 
Eating Society, Inc., Dept. 207, 443 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. It is not necessary to en- 
close any money with your request. Merely ask 
them to send the lessons on five days' trial with 
the understanding that you will remit $3, the 
small fee asked, or return them and owe nothing 
in case you are not fully satisfied. 


If the more than 300 pages contained in the 
course yield but one single suggestion that will 
bring greater health, you will get many times the 
cost of the course back in personal benefit—yet 
hundreds write the Society that they find vital 


helpfulness on every page. 

Merely tear out and mail this form instead of 
writing a letter. It issa copy of the official blank 
adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. 207, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective 
Eating, for which I agree to pay $3. It is under- 
stood that I am to have the privilege of returning 
them within five days after their receipt and owe 
nothing in the event that I am not satisfied. 


Name ....e 2eoOoÉO.Address.sii ne kx 
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The neatly typewritten letters 
of trade gossip and suggestion, 
clicked out on his Corona during 
the long jumps, helped materially 
to keep his personality alive in 
the minds of his widely scattered 
customers. 


—fold it up 
—take it with you 
—typewrite anywhere 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


Men or women of affairs who endeavor 
to put in their spare moments profitably, 
whether traveling or at home, form a 
large percentage of Corona’s hundred 


thousand users. 


Corona meets their needs because of its compact- 
ness and extreme light weight, for it is built to fold 
into small compass and travel anywhere, in its case 


or in your hand-bag. 


Weighs but 6 pounds. 


And Corona puts your writing in legible, business- 
like and final form without loss of time in transcrip- 
tion— makes carbon copies of everything you write. 
It is the most direct and time-conserving way forthe p 
busy man or woman to write. The price of Corona, 
complete with neat black case, is fifty dollars. 


Write for a copy of Booklet No. 9. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., GROTON, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Play This Saxophone 
While You Pay tss sos 


` Then, if deca Ü eek's free trial. 
a ENN en, if you decide to buy, pay only a 
— few dollars a month. 


Wordlzer 
409 uears ef estrum eating 


a 
/ 

ij The House of Wiüfrlitzer is now making a 
| direct money saving offer to you. All kinds of 
instruments. We supply the U. 8. Government, 
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due now. And he has got to take his med- 
icine. This is business, Miss Brandeis. 
You ought to know what that means. For 
that matter, it may be that you haven't 
hit upon an idea. In that case, Slosson 
would have the laugh, wouldn't he?” 

Slosson entered at that moment. And 
there was a chip on his shoulder. It was 
evident in the way he bristled, in the way 
he seated himself. His fingers drummed 
his knees. 

Fenger took out his watch. 

“Now, Miss Brandeis.” 

Fanny took a chair facing the two men, 
and crossed her trim blue serge knees, and 
folded her hands in her lap. A deep pink 
glowed in her cheeks. Her eyes were very 
bright. All the Molly Brandeis in her was 
at the surface, sparkling there. And she 
looked almost insultingly youthful. 

" You—you want me to talk?" 

"We want you to talk. We have time 
for just three quarters of an hour of unin- 
terrupted conversation. If you've got 
anything to say you ought to say it in that 
time. Now, M iss Brandeis, what's the 
trouble with the Haynes-Cooper infants' 
wear department?" 

And l'anny Brandeis took a long breath. 


“THE trouble with the Haynes-Cooper 
infants’ wear department is that it 
doesn’t understand women. There are mil- 
lions of babies born every year. An in- 
credible number of them are mail-order 
babies. I mean by that they are born to 
tired, clumsy-fingered immigrant women, 
to women in mills and factories, to women 
on farms, to women in remote villages. 
They’re the type who use the mail-order 
method. Ive learned this one thing about 
that sort of woman: she may not want that 
baby, but either before or after it’s born 
she'll starve, and save, and go without 
proper clothing, and even beg, and steal to 
give it clothes—clothes with lace on them, 
with ribbon on them, sheer white things. I 
don't know why that's true, but it is. Well, 
we're not reaching them. Our goods are un- 
attractive. They're packed and shipped 
unattractively. Why, all this department 
needs is a little psychology—and some 
lace that doesn't look as if it had been 
chopped out with an ax. It's the little, 
silly, intimate things that will reach these 
women. No, not silly, either. Quite un- 
derstandable. She wants fine things for 
her baby, just as the silver-spoon mother 
does. The thing we'll have to do is to give 
her silver-spoon models at pewter prices.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” said Slosson. 

Now, wait a minute, Slosson," Fenger 
put in smoothly. ‘“‘Miss Brandeis has 
em us a very fair general statement. 

e'll have some facts. Are you prepared 
to give us an actual working plan?" 

"Yes. At least, it sovnds practical to 
me. And if it does to you—and to Mr. 
Slosson—” 

“Humph!” snorted that gentleman, in 
expression of defiance, unbelief, and a de- 
termination not to be impressed. 

It acted as a goad to Fanny. She 
leaned forward in her chair and talked 
straight at the big, potent force that sat 
regarding her in silent attention. 

«€ * . 

“I still say that we can copy the high- 
priced models in low-priced materials be- 
cause, in almost every case, it isn't the 
material that makes the expensive model; 
it's the line, the cut, the little trick that 
gives it style. We can get that. We've 
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been giving them stuff that might have | ` — SS — SE 
been made y prion ine ig all Hie eue = = LZ LL LI———— —— = 
wcionithad. Then I think we ought to | === SS — — Oro SS en ER 
aks a feature of the sanitary methods ILL ODS SS —— p] 
used in our infants’ department. Every | SSS = II LL 
article intended for a baby's useshouldbe | Z2———— > — ———— 
wrapped or boxed as it lies in thebinoron| "——————— - —— 
the shelf. And those bins ought to be| = Eea _———_— 
glassed. We would advertise that, andi | 2 = = _ 
would advertise itself. Our visitors would | = ——— 
talk about it. This department hasn't LLL -n 
been getting a square deal in the cata- LI dá LLL 
logue. Not enough space. It ought to| =" oO - —— 
have not only more catalogue space, but a A = = 
catalogue all its own—the Baby ok) z——— ___ —— 0— 
Full of pictures. Good ones. Illustrations | z2——7 —S E = 2ST 
that will make every mother think he | =" =" => QUO — 
baby will look like that baby, once it is] = — — — = —— LL 
wearing our No. 29E798—chubby babies, 22 Im — —Ó ———— 
curly-headed, and dimply. And the fea-| ZS Å GL OSs 
ture of that catalogue ought to be, not sep- | === ^ | 


arate garments, but complete outfits; out- 
fits boxed, ready for shipping, and ranging 
in price all the way from twenty-five dol- 
lars to three-ninety-eight—” 

“It can't be done!” yelled Slosson. 
“Three-ninety-eight! Outfits!” 

“It can be done. I’ve figured it out, 
down to a packet of assorted size safety 
pins. Well call it our emergency outfit. 
Thirty pieces. And while we're about it, 
every outfit over five dollars ought to be 
pee ina pink or a pale blue pasteboard 

x. The outfits trimmed in pink, pink 
boxes; the outfits trimmed in blue, blue 
boxes. In eight cases out of ten their let- 
ters tell us whether it's a pink or blue baby. 
And when they get our package, and take 
out that pink or blue hor: they'll be as 
mn as if we'd made them a present. 
t's the personal note—" 

_ “Personal slop!” growled Slosson. “It 
isn’t business. It’s sentimental slush!” 


SENTIMENTAL, yes,” agreed Fanny 
pleasantly, **but, then, we're running 
the only sentimental department in this 
business, And we ought to be doing it at 
the rate of a million and a quarter a year. 
If you think these last suggestions senti- 
mental, I’m afraid the next one—” 
Let's have it, Miss Brandeis,” Fenger 
encouraged her quietly. 
It’s —she flashed a mischievous smile 
it Slosson—"'it's a mother’s guide and 
elper, and adviser. A woman who'll an- 
swer questions, give advice. Someone 
they'll write to, with a picture in their 
ee of a large, comfortable, motherly- 
n Ing person in gray. You know we get 
undreds of letters asking whether they 
putt to order flannel bands or the dou- 
piknitted kind. That sort of thing. And 
m been answering them? Some six- 
ee ra girl in the mailing depart- 
xi n doesn't know a flannel band 
al » tee when she sees it. We could 
hs án wome . ee pleasant and 
vni Dan like Emily Gray. Easy to 
a mber, And until we can find her, I'll 
ae those letters myself. They're im- 
rini s us as well as to the woman who 
d yi And, now, there’s the mat- 
eke obstetrical outfits. Three grades, 
"x pe AR for shipment, practical, sim- 
Dd complete. Our drug section has 
«operate articles, but we ought to—" 
Ta 5 lord!” groaned Slosson, and 
as disgustedly in his seat. 
enger got up, came over to Fann 
a 3 
on dh hand on her shoulder for a mo: 
: He looked down at her. “I knew 
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you'd do it." He smiled queerly. “Tell 
me, where did you learn all this?" 

“I don't know," faltered Fanny hap- 
pily. "Brandeis' Bazaar, perhaps. It’s 
just another case of plush photograph al- 

um 


* Plush—?" 
Fanny told him that story. Even the 
discomfited Slosson grinned at it. 
But after ten minutes more of general 
discussion Slosson left. Fenger, without 
utting it in words, had conveyed that to 
im. Fanny stayed. They did things that 
way at Haynes-Cooper. No waste. No 
delay. That she had accomplished in two 
months that which ordinarily takes years 
was not surprising. They did things that 
way, too, at Haynes-Cooper. Take the 
case of Michael Fenger himself, who, not 
so many years before, had been a machine 
boy in a Racine woolen mill. 


CHAPTER XII 
OU may remember how Michael Fen- 
ger had. a way of looking at one, si- 


lently. It was an intent and concentrated 
gaze that had the effect of an actual phys- 
ical hold. Most people squirmed under 
it. Fanny, feeling it on her now, frowned 
and rose to leave. 

"Shall you want to talk these things 
over again? Of course I’ve only outlined 
them roughly. You gave me so little 
time.” 

Fenger, at his desk, did not answer, or 
turn away his gaze. A little blaze of wrath 
flamed into Fanny’s face. 

“General manager or not,” she said, 
very low-voiced, “I wish you wouldn't sit 
and glower at me like that. It's rude, and 
it's einate" which was putting it 
forthrightly. 

“I beg your pardon!” Fenger came 
swiftly around the desk, and over to her. 
“I was thinking very hard. Miss Bran- 
deis, will you dine with me somewhere to- 
night? Then to-morrow night? But I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Here I am. Talk.” 

“But I want to talk to—you.” 

It was then that Fanny Brandeis saved 
an ugly situation. For she laughed, a big, 
wholesome, outdoors sort of laugh. She 
was honestly amused. 

_Fenger was unsmiling: “Why won't you 
dine with me?” 

“Because it would be unconventional 
and foolish. I respect the conventions. 
They're so sensible. And because it would 
be unfair to you, and to Mrs. Fenger, and 
to me." 

[1] Rot!” 

. “Now, look here, Mr. Fenger,” Fanny 
interrupted quietly. "'Let's be square 
with each other, even if we're not eing 
square with ourselves. You're the real 
poser in this plant, because you've the 
rains. You can make any person in this 
organization, or break him. That sounds 
melodramatic, but it's true. I've got à 
definite life plan, and it's as complete and 
detailed as an engineering blue print. 
don't intend to let you spoil it. I've made 
a real start here. f you want to, I've no 
oubt you can end it. But before you do, 
want to warn you that I'll make a pretty 
stiff fight for it. I’m no silent sufferer. 


I'll say things. And people usually believe 
me when I talk.” 


Still the silent, 


: concentrated gaze. With 
a little 


impatient exclamation Fanny 
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walked toward the door. „Fenger, start- 

lingly light and agile for his great height, 

followed. : : ; 
“fm sorry, Miss Brandeis, terribly 


sorry. 

“Thanks,” dryly. 

“Don't go just yet. Please. I’m not a 
villain. Really. But when I find some- 
thing very fine, very intricate, very fas- 
cinating and complex—like those rugs, for 
example—I am intrigued. I want it near 
me. | want to study it.” 

Fanny said nothing. But she thought, 
“This is a dangerously clever man. 1oo 
clever for you. You know so little about 
them.” 


ANNY waited. Most women would 

have found refuge in words. The wrong 
words. It is only the strong who can be 
silent when in doubt. 

" Perhaps you will dine with Mrs. Fen- 
ger and me at our home some evening? 

rs. Fenger will speak to you about it." 

“I'm afraid I’m usually too tired for 
further effort at the end of the day. I’m 

ana A 
E d Sunday night perhaps, then. 

ea. 

"Thank you." And so out, past the 
spare secretary, the anxious-browed sten- 
ographer, the academic office boy, to the 
hallway, the elevator, and finally the ref- 
uge of her own orderly desk. Slosson was 
at lunch in one of the huge restaurants 
provided for employees in the building 
across the street. She sat there, very still, 
for some minutes, for more minutes than 
she knew. Her hands were clasped tightly 
on the desk, and her eyes stared ahead in 
a puzzled, resentful, bewildered way. 
Something inside her was saying over an 
over again: 

“You lied to him on that very first day. 
That placed you. That stamped you. 
You lied on the very first day.” 

Ella Monahan poked her head in at the 
door. The gloves were on that floor, at 
the far end. The two women rarely saw 
each other, except at lunch time. 

Missed you at lunch,” said Ella Mon- 
ahan. She was a pink-cheeked, bright- 
eyed woman of forty-one or two, prema- 
turely gray and therefore excessively 
e de her manner, as women often are 
"E ave grown gray before their time. 

anny stood up, hurriedly. “I was just 
about to go.” 

NS rape pie, dear. It's delicious." 
x Ella Monahan strolled off down the 
ais 5 thatseemedto stretch endlessly ahead. 
h anny stood for a moment looking after 
pe as though meaning to call her back. 
ut she must have changed her mind, be- 
raphe said, “Oh nonsense!" aloud. 
nt across to lunch. An 
grape pie, And enjoyed it. x e 
(To be continued) 
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let me off. The station agent would be 
there—and I'd sold him, with the rest! 
He's a big, husky guy and I wondered if 
he'dtakea punchatme. Iwas scared stiff. 

“*Here he is!’ I heard somebody yell. 
It was almost dusk, but I could see it 
was the agent. The tar-and-feather idea 
loomed pretty big there for thirty seconds 
or so, I want to tell you. 

“*The doc told me to meet you,’ he 
said. 'He's just got a call and couldn't 
get here. He says you're to go in very 
quiet; your ma's asleep for the first time 
in two days, an’ you're not to wake her.’ 

“You could have knocked me down 
with a feather. On the way home, I fig- 
ured it out that it was because my mother 
was so ill he was being decent to me. 

“Well, my mother was pretty sick, all 
right; but they told me she was better 
than she had been. They said she began 
to show an improvement just as soon as 
my wire arrived that I was starting for 
home. I asked the doctor what the 
trouble was. 

"* Nervous breakdown; she’s worrying 
about something. It seemed to me he 
looked at me kind of oddly. 

“The first week I was home, I never 
stirred out of the house once. I wasn't 
anxious to meet people. 

“Mother didn't have much to say. Be- 
tween you and me, I wasn't doing much 
talking either. ‘How is your business, 
John?' she asked me one night. That 
was absolutely the first word anyone had 
said about real estate since I came home. 

"Pretty quiet, Mother. The general 
depression has made things a bit flat all 
through the West.’ 

“After a few minutes silence, she broke 
in again. ‘The property you have sold 
will be all right, won't it?’ 


"I laid my book down. ‘I hardl 
think it could be sold at a profit Sid 
things as they are. In the end— I 
paused. 

"*Yes? In the end?’ 


“In the end,’ I finished lamely enough, 
*I guess it'll come out all right." 


“That seemed to content her and she 
went to sleep. 


“THE next morning, however, she re- 

ferred to it again. ‘I’ve been lying 
here thinking of old Ann Regin,’ she said 
suddenly. ‘You remember you told her 
those lots of hers would double in value 
within a year.’ 

"I could feel myself flushing. *I—I 
don't think I said just that,’ I evaded. ‘I 
think I told her the way things were going 
in the West then, that's about what she 
might—ought to—perhaps would get out 
of them, that is, in a year or two.’ 

My mother did’ not re ly and I 
avoided her eye. ‘Of course,’ I defended, 
she must not hold me responsible if condi- 
tions in the West are not good. She took 
her chance, like everyone does who buys 
real estate.’ 

““On your advice, John,’ reminded my 
mother softly. ‘The thousand dollars she 
gave you was everything she had, and 


represented a lifetime of scrimping and 
saving. 


“T think it was just about at this mo- 
ment that I really realized for the first 
time the exact kind of rotter I was. I had 
often thought of the retribution that 
might be coming to me someday; but I 
had never thought of poor old Ann Regin 
—and others. 

“That night Mother asked me to go 
down to the store and check up. It was 
Saturday and she always checked up on 
Saturday nights. It hadn't been done for 
nearly a month. 

*** And, by the way, John,’ she said, 
as I was leaving, 'I wish you would bring 
me a package of papers you will find in the 
safe with my name on it.’ 

“Tt was the first time I'd been out since 
I came home. I waited till dusk to go. I 
entered the store by the back door and 
went right into the little office, where I 
sat, going over the accounts, with my back 
to the cubby-hole window. It was after 
ten-thirty, and the streets were deserted, 
before I started for home. Then I re- 
membered the parcel of papers and went 
back to get it. 


NAVHEN I arrived home, I found old 
Mrs. Regin there. I was in the 
room before I saw her. 

“Mother was sitting up in a big chair. 
Her eyes looked unusually bright. 'Here's 
John now,’ she said. ‘Did you bring me 
the package, John?’ 

«T ave it to her and shook hands with 
Mrs. Regin. I was going to slip out again, 
but Mother stopped me. 

"*Tve been talking to Ann about those 
lots you sold her,'—I almost jumped; I 
could feel my heart thumping—‘and I've 
told her what you said yesterday about 
things being so dull in the West, and that 
she might have to keep them a very long 
time before she could sell them at the 
profit you expected.’ 

“A picture of those lots rose before me 
—away out on the prairie, fully two miles 
from the nearest house—bleak, raw land, 
scrub-covered and desolate. God help 
her, I thought to myself, she would need 
to hold them a very long time indeed be- 
fore she even got back what she had paid 
for them, let alone any profits. 

"* And so,’ my mother continued briskly, 
*I have told her I wanted to buy them 
from her at the price she paid.’ 

“I opened my mouth to protest, but 
couldn’t find anything to say. My tongue 
stuck and I sank back in my chair. 

““But, Mrs. Imrie,’ Ann began. 

_ “My mother stopped her. ‘I won't 
listen to any argument, Ann,’ she said de- 
cisively. ‘We Imries have always sold 
honest value, and we always will. These 
lots are all right, only things have not 
turned out as we expected when we sold 
them to you. It’s more than you could 
afford to keep them. But with me it's 
different; I have the store and am a com- 
paratively rich woman. Therefore 
claim it as my right to take them back.’ 

“With that she asked for my fountain 
pen and drew her check-book from under 
the pillow. She filled out the check and 
handed it to me to blot and pass on to 


Mrs. Regin. 
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* John, you'd better take the lamp 
with you to let Mrs. Regin out,’ she or- 
dered. ... ‘You can bring me your cer- 
tificate of title to-morrow, nn. 

When I got back to her room, Mother 
had untied the package I had brought 
her. She handed me the contents. There 


was the agreement of sale for every 


single lot I'd sold in the town—and 

every one of them were assigned to my 

mother! ; OT ER 

“s Ann's was the last,’ she said triumph- 


antly. ‘Tve bought them all.’ : 

“But why, other?! I managed to i 

articulate at last. CLOSED CAR 
“My mother smiled—one of her rare, 


sweet smiles. ‘That package holds your 
good name here, ohn, she told me 


gently. ‘I knew what would happen if 
those people who trusted us were to find j Its uncommon beauty ap- 
they had property they could not sell. I i s 

| peals to feminine good taste 


had to do it so my ud could come home. 
]t has taken practically all we had, and if 
Ishould die to-morrow, you would not in- 
herit much except these. But then, if this | Iegi ; A 
property is good, for others to hold, it is i The convertible Coupe is well 
good p also. Someday we will get it designed, well finished, well 
all back. holstered, roomy—and 
“I couldn't find the answer. i ve ‘ Y 
“T think Im tired, John,’ said my | $ suited for use the year 'round. 
mother. ‘I guess you'd better go to bed.’ 
“As I turned the knob of my own door, 
I suddenly thought I would go back and Coupe or Sedan, $1265. In Canada, $1800 
kiss her good night. This was something {eiii Touring Car or Roadster, $835. In Canada, $1185 
I wasn't in the habit of doing much; but, | JIRI . Ali prices f. o. b. Detroit 
somehow, the idea just struck me. 
kicked off my shoes and started back. 
“N AOTHER’S door was partially open. DODGE BROTHERS. DETROIT 
She was crying softly to herself I 
had never seen my mother cry, before. 
Idid not goin. I went back tobed. But I 
did not go to sleep. I couldn't. I heard 
the clock on the fire-hall strike one, two, 
three, four, before I dropped off. 
, "Neither Mother nor I has ever men- 
tioned the subject since. Right to-day, 
those papers are still lying in the safe at 
home. The land’s no good, and they're 
not worth anything; yet, in another way, 
I guess they're about as valuable a pos- 
session as we own, and we're a long way 
from being broke at that. I know my 
mother in a way I never knew her before. 
My mother's a business woman right 
through. You remember, I told you that 
before. In fact, you couldn't convince 
tend many people down home that she 
Won cleaned up mighty well on her 
om purchases. She's lost some 
e by it, too. That's one of the 
gs that hurt me; Mother's getting too 
old to lose friends. 
à What did I do? Oh, I stuck around 
E fora “hile a qum about six 
» as usual. I’m not built to live e : 
wn up in a small town; besides, I like Your Summer Vacation 1S Worth $250.00 
e West. I got this job on the road, and 
R a numberof years, members of the Crowell Scholar- 


», 
Ee aot ae hou gave me a 
i month. I sen E | iS - I $ 
red a month to apply on Beka pen ship Bureau have turned their summer vacations into 
ve been trying to persuade her to come money by introducing WoMAN's Home COMPANION, 
p [B] Tue AMERICAN Macazine and EVERY WEEK to their [5] 


*5t to live; but it's h 
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àn old tree, " Maybe deci ies dirai friends. By working this summer, you can earn money 
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Aft : 
te t he left me, I looked at his card Manager, Scholarship Barean, Desk R 
pany, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


“John Imrie,” I read. “Ie 
; r " sa good 
thar "thanks to his mother. I fancy The Crowell Publishing Com 
catd is worth keeping." 


Put it in my pocket. 
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jacket upon the altar of any new idea. 

"She's a wonder, David," he'd wind up; 
" but this simple life is getting more com- 
plicated every day." , 

It was in December, about the middle 
of the month, asI remember, that I had 
a note one day from Mary Starkweather. 

“The next time you go to town,” it ran, 
"stop in and see me. I’ve made a discov- 

H 


er : . . . 

With such a note as that in my hand it 
appeared imperative that I go to town at 
once. I discovered, to Harriet’s astonish- 
ment, that we were running out of all 
sorts of necessaries. 

“Now, David,” she said, “you know 
perfectly well that you’re just making up 
to call on Mary Starkweather.” 

“That,” I said, “relieves my conscience 
of a great burden.” 

As I went out of the door I heard her 
saying: “Why Mary Starkweather should 
care to live in her barn. . . ” 


I? WAS a sparkling cold day, sun on the 
snow and the track crunching under 
one's feet, and I walked swiftly and with a 
warm sense of coming adventure. 
To my surprise there was no smoke in 
the cottage chimney, and when I reached 
the door I found a card pinned upon it: 


PLease CALL AT THE House 


Mary Starkweather herself opened the 
door—she had seen me coming—and took 
me into the big comfortable old living- 
room, the big, cluttered, over-furnished 
living-room, with the two worn uphol- 
stered chairs at the fireplace, in which a 
bright log fire was now burning. There 
was a pleasant litter of books and maga- 
zines and a work basket on the table; and 
in the kii window an ugly but cheerful 
green rubber plant in a tub. 

“Well!” I exclaimed. 

“Don’t smile—not yet.” 

As I looked at her I felt not at all like 
smiling. 

“I know,” she was saying, “it does have 
a humorous side. I can see that. ' Dick has 
seen it all along. Do you know, although 
Dick pretends to pooh-pooh everything in- 
tellectual, he has a really penetrating 
mind.” 

I had a sudden vision of Dick in his old 
smoking jacket, standing in the midst of 
the immaculate cottage that was once a 
barn, holding his Pipe with one finger 
crooked around the stem just in front of 
his nose in the way he had, and smiling 
across at me. 

. "Have you deserted the cottage en- 
us 

“ h, we may possibly go back in the 
spring.” She paused and looked into the 
fire, her fine, strong face a little sad in 
pure full of thought. 

| am trying to be honest with myself, 
David. Honest above everything else. 
That's fundamental. It seems to me I 
have wanted most of all to learn how to 
live my life more freely and finely. ... 
I thought I was getting myself free of 
things when, as a matter of fact, I was de- 
voting more time to them than ever before 
—and, besides that, making life more or 


less uncomfortable for Dick and the chil- 
dren. So I've taken my courage squarely 
in my hands and come hack here into this 
blessed old home, this blessed, ugly, stuffy 
old home—T've learned that lesson." 

At this, she glanced up at me with that 
rare smile which sometimes shines out of 
her very nature: the smile that is herself. 

“T found,” she said, “that when I had 
finished the work of becoming simple— 
there was nothing else left to do." 

I laughed outright, for. I couldn't help 
it, and she joined me. How we do like peo- 
ple who can laugh at themselves. 

“But,” I said. "there was sound sense 
in a great deal you were trying to do." 

“The fireplace smoked; and the kitchen 
sink froze up; and the cook left because 
we couldn't keep her room warm." 

“But you were right,” I interrupted, 
"and I am not going to be put o by 
smoking fireplaces or chilly cooks; you 
were right. We do have too much, we are 
smothered in things, we don't enjoy what 
we do have—" 

I paused. 

“And you were making a beautiful 
thing, a beautiful house." 

“The trouble with making a beautiful 
thing,” she replied, “is that when you 
have got it done you must straightway 
make another. Now I don’t want to kee 
on building houses or furnishing rooms. 
am not after beauty—I mean primarily,— 
what I want is to /ize, live simply, live 
greatly." 

She was desperately in earnest. 

“Perhaps,” I said, feeling as though I 
were treading on dangerous ground, “you 
were trying to be simple for the sake of 
being simple. I wonder if true simplicity 
is ever anything but a by-product. If we 
aim directly for it, it eludes us; but if we 
are on fire with some great interest that 
absorbs our lives to the uttermost, we for- 
ger ourselves into simplicity. Everything 
alls into simple lines around us, like a 
worn garment." 


I HAD the rather uncomfortable feeling 

on the way home that I had been 
Preachy; and' the moment you become 
preachy you begin to build up barriers be- 
tween yourself and your friends: but 
that's a defect of character I've never been 
able, quite, to overcome. I keep thinkin 
I've got the better of it, but along wil 
come a beautiful temptation and down Í 
go—and come out as remorseful as I was 
that afternoon on the way home from 
Mary Starkweather's. 

A week or two later I happened to meet 
Richard Starkweather on the street in 
Hempfield. He was on his way home. 

“Yes,” he said, “we're in the old house 
again until spring, anyway. I haven't 

een so comfortable in a year. And, say,” 
—bere helooked at me quizzically—*Mary 

as joined the new cemetery association; 
you know they're trying to improve the 
resting places of the forefathers, and, by 
George, if they didn't elect her chairman 
at the first meeting! She's a wonder!” 

I have a feeling that this is not the end 
of the adventures of Mary Starkweather: 
maybe it's only the beginning! 


* 
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asif you were a losing business. It would be 
mighty hard to sell stock in you, Long. A 
business with an income of $2,080 and a 
early deficit of $380 is a long way from 
es on a dividend basis. Now let me see 
our balance sheet—your assets and lia- 
ilities schedule.” 
Dix completed his statement, looked it 
m and passed it to Markley. Markley 
read 1t: 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand......... $ 1.60 
Coal, etc............. 18.00 
Furniture. ....... see 400.00 $419.60 
LIABILITIES 
TOM rotos is $ 40.00 


Unpaid accounts, etc.. 312.50 352.50 


Assets over Liabilities $ 67.10 


“Trying to put a fake statement over 
on me, are you?” Markley asked with the 
suspicion of a sneer. Dix flushed. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. “Yo 
can't talk that way to me, Markley. 
put in every item t at—” 

_ “Oh! Did you?” said Markley. “Where 
is that wife and where are those children 
you were talking about? I don’t see them 
among the liabilities here. You said they 
were liabilities, didn't you? Where are 
they? Now, the wife—what figure do you 
put on her as a liability?" 

i But you can't do that, Markley," said 

x earnestly. “I can't set any figure on 
my wifeas a liability. I can't say Dot is 
so many dollars of liability and the kids so 
uA ollars more. Can I?" 

uldn’t you estimate them at so 
many dollars—any figure, just to get them 
in the statement?" 


pZ stared at his plate. He simply 
mius not eut Dot and the three 
2 ren down in black and white as liabil- 
"Of course you can't!" exclaimed 
dry cheerfully. “It just shows what 
ed by are when they come to reckon 
te ves up. Do you know why you 
M a figure on them as liabilities?" 
AY asked Dix. 
isi an they are not liabilities at all," 
M arkley. *A liability is something 
ge An asset is something you pos- 
ad wif at you meant to say was that 
sena x and children increased your ex- 
enses. That don’t mean they are liabili- 
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buy her, and you would divorce her, what 
would you mt for her?” 

“For Dot? For my Dot? You’re talk- 
ing nonsense! I wouldn’t take a million 
dollars for her. Why, she’s my wife, 
Markley. She’s the mother of my chil- 
dren!” 

“A million dollars, eh?” said Markley, 
jotting down the figure. “I haven't seen 
her, but I should say you place your esti- 
mate rather high. I should say you over- 
appraise her. And, now, the children. 
Yos say there are three. What would you 
take for the eldest? Or what will you take 
for the whole bunch, the three of them 
just as they are, cash on delivery?" 

“Oh, now, Markley!” said Dix. “You 
know that’s a joke. Vou know I wouldn’t 
sell my kiddies.” 

“Im talking business, not fiction,” 
Markley said. “Would you pay a man 
anything to take the three out and drown 
them?” 

“Of course not, but—” 

“Would you give them to a man with- 
out cost if he would take them?” 

“You know I wouldn't, but—" 

“Then they must have some value. 
Ten cents for the whole lot?" 

“You know better than—” 

“But they are an expense,” said Mark- 
ley. “They are not earning anything, and 
they cost you money every day you have 
lié. Would you take five dollars for the 
lot?" 

“I wouldn't take a million dollars for 
them!" said Dix hotly. Markley soberly 
jotted down the figure. 

“It sounds like another over-estimate,” 
he said. “It makes this look like a padded 
statement. With the wife put in at $1,000,- 
ooo and the children at $1,000,000, it 
shows your net worth to be $2,000,067.10. 
Frankly, Long, it looks inflated. Some 
wives may be worth a million dollars and 
some children may be worth a million dol- 
lars a bunch, but then, on the other hand, 
some children are such nuisances, and 
some wives have such tempers—" : 

“If you mean Dot and the kids,” Dix 
began angrily, “you can—” He stopped 
short. Markley interrupted him. 

“T was just going to suggest that very 
thing," said the C. P. A. “If I am to show 
you exactly how you stand I ought to see 
your assets first. Suppose I go out with 
you this evening. I'll send for my car, and 
you can telephone that you are bringing 
me home for dinner. Come; it is time to 
get back to the office." 


IV 


De LONG had had a hard afternoon, 
flat hunting being no idle amusement, 

and when her neighbor brought word that 
Dix had telephoned he was bringing a 
friend home to dinner it meant worry and 
haste for the tired wife, but she cheerfully 
set about getting the best dinner possible, 
for cheerfulness was one of the qualities 
that made Dix think his wife was better 
than a million dollars of any man’s money: 
She sent May to the grocer’s and butch 
er's, and got out her best napery, and 
dressed herself in her nicest gown. She 
was a little excited by the event; it had 
een years since Dix had brought anyone 
home to dinner, and when the door opened 
and the three children ran to meet Bix- 
and stood abashed before the tall stranger 
— Dor's cheeks were full of color and her 
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eyes bright. Markley saw at a glance that, 
whatever her original value might have 
been, she was still worth it and more. She 
was not one of the women that call for 
heavy marking off for depreciation after 
marriage. He greeted her warmly in his 
heavy voice ist kissed the three children. 

Markley was a somewhat imposing fig- 
ure in the little house. He was tall and 
wore a cutaway coat and gray trousers. 
His waistcoat fascinated baby Tot, and 
his patent leathers were topped by gray 
spats. As Mrs. Long took his overcoat 
she involuntarily ran her hand over the 
rich silk of its lining; it had such a com- 
forting touch to the woman who loved 
nice things and had but few. 

Markley promptly installed Tot on his 
knee. Joe came and leaned against the 
other knee, and May, seated primly, an- 
swered his questions about her school. It 
was plain enough they all liked Markley, 
and before dinner was served they were 
calling him “Uncle John,” as he insisted 
they should. Tot and Joe led him into the 
dining-room, each holding a hand. 

The dinner was good. After dinner Dot 
led the baby and Joe to bed and May 
cleared the table. They could hear her at 
work on the dishes before Dot came down, 
and in good time the mother and daughter 
entered the little parlor where the two 
men were smoking Markley’s fragrant 
cigars. It was ten o’clock before Markley 
went. He stood a few minutes on the 
stoop with Dix, and when Dix entered the 
parlor Dot was stretched out on the sofa. 

Oh!” she smiled and stretched. "' I’m 
*o blessed tired, it feels like heaven just to 
stretch out! Who is Mr. Markley, Dix? 
And I found a dear little flat!” 

Dix snuggled into a place on the sofa, 
facing her. 
_ “Markley,” said Dix, “is the man that 
just told me, out on the stoop yonder, to 
forget there were such things as dear little 


fats. H i 
fe Pris a suburb is the only place 
V 


THE next was Saturday, but Dix 
Long had no half holiday as in summer. 
It was otherwise with Markley. He had his 
assistants at work on Borst, Higgins & 
Company’s books now, and when he met 
Dix at noon he was carrying his bag of 
golf clubs. He looked ae fs watch. 
i I could lunch at Oakland," he said; 
i x can lunch in town and get to the 
club for golf so as to begin playing quite as 
soon, because I have my car here. A car is 
ape convenience; as soon as you get 
usines 
peme. s in good shape you should 
Good chance!” laughed Dix. 
When they were seated at Markley’s 
Mone table and he had given his order, 
arkley drew from his pocket a document 
und in pale blue paper covers and 
et it across to Dix. 
. 1sat up till twelve last night going 
big nu figures,” he said, “and made a 
DM edule. I'll tell you frankly that no 
"nest auditor could O. K. some of the 
me 1 set on your assets. I'll also 
e gr rankly what I mean: to put a 
ms o 21,000,000 on your wife and $1,- 
gara n your children is simply prepos- 


«pod I want to?" asked Dix, coloring. 
A nt you say—” 


ever mind that,” said Markley. “I 


at 


j Look , 


Him Today!” 


“Six years ago he started in here just as you are doing. Now he's General 
Manager and makes more in a day than he used to make in a week. I'll tell you 


how he did it. 


studying in spare time with the International Correspondence Schools. 


six months he got his first promotion. 
I tell you a man like that is bound to get 
the Company. You've got the same 
chance he had, young man, and if I were 
you, I'd follow his example. Take up 
some I. C. S. course and do it right 
away. Use your spare time. Study. 
What you are six years from now is 
entirely up to you.” 

"This is the story of thousands of successful 
men. They did their work well, and in spare 
time, with I.C.S. help, trained themselves for 
advancement. That’s the thing for you to do. 
Whatever your chosen work may be, there is 
an L.C.S. Course that will prepare you right at 
home for a better position with bigger pay. 


More than. 100,000 men are getting ready 
for promotion right now in the I.C.S. way. 


'The first week he was here he began to train for the job ahead by 


Inside of 


But he kept right on with the I. C. S. 
ahead. Some day he'll be President of 
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am talking business. If your wife and 
children were killed by a railway, and 
you sued and won you would have trouble 
getting more than two thousand dollars 
apiece for the children. Three thousand 
would be a big price—you would be lucky 
if you got it. And a million dollars for a 
wife! it you got twenty thousand from a 
jury you would be hitting the top of the 
market. And those prices are for first- 
grade wives and children." 
Dix waited. He saw more was coming. 
“ Now, I've been out to your place, and 
I've seen your wife and your children. I've 
sized them up. They are good, clean, av- 
erage stock, or perhaps a little above the 
average; but to say they were worth 
two million dollars is nonsense. Take 
your wife first. Begin with her facial 
eauty. She is not a beauty at all. She is 
a comely woman, but her nose is too short 
to be called classic. She is thinner than 
she might be, too. Neither would she 
bring a top price as a conversationalist, 
for she talks of ordinary things in a simple, 
ordinary way—" 


IX LONG'S face was getting redder 

and redder. His eyes sparkled dan- 
gerously. The blue-covered document in 
his hand shook. 

" As a cook she is not in the chef class,” 
Markley continued calmly. “And then 
consider the children. OF course I saw 
them when they were all rigged up to de- 
ceive an appraiser’s eye—all washed and 
combed and dolled up—but under all that 
I could see they were just ordinary chil- 
dren. So you have, as human assets, in 
addition to yourself, an ordinary Amer- 
ican wife and three ordinary American 
youngsters—”’ 

Dix Long jumped up from the table and 
threw down his napkin angrily. Markley 
laughed. 

"Oh, sit down!" he said good-naturedly. 
“I thought that would get your goat. 
thought I would prick you. Now, sit 
down and PII tell you why I did it.” 

Dix slid into his seat and looked at 
Markley a little sheepishly. The account- 
ant smiled. 

“Dix,” he said, “I’m in love with your 
whole bunch! You have one of the sweet- 
est wives and three of the loveliest chil- 
dren I ever saw. I never enjoyed an eve- 
ning as I enjoyed last evening, and I want 
to go out there again and again and again. 
I want to be *uncle' to those kids. I want 
them to yell with joy when they see me 
coming, and I want to call your wife Dot 
and have her call me John. When she 
knows I'm coming I want her to hustle to 
cook up something special because she 
knows I like it, and because I'm the kids’ 
old Unc John. And, Dix, I want you to be 
the fellow I hunt up when I want an after- 
noon of golf at Oakland." 

„Dix was fumbling with his napkin. He 
did not dare look up; he knew his eyes 
were moist. 

"That's what I think of you and your 
family, Dix," Markley went on; “but as 
a business proposition where do you get 
off? There are five of you—yourself, your 
wife and the three children. You have 
five humans as assets and what income 
does the whole lot bring in? Just your 
salary—just $2,080 a year! I suppose you 
earn that, don't you?” 

. “I guess so. Itry. I know I'm a cheap 
piece of goods,” said Dix, 
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“All right! Have it that way,” agreed 
Markley. “I thought you would feel that 
way, so I put you down at an appraised 
value of $52,000,” 

“ Fifty-two thousand dollars!” 

“Because four per cent is the ruling 
rate of interest, and $2,080 is four per cent 
on $52,000,” said Markley. “Look at the 


balance sheet.” 


D* opened theblue-covered document. 
In true certified public accountant 
style Markley had typed and ruled the 
three exhibits—Cash, Income and Ex- 
pense, and Assets and Liabilities. The 
Assets side of the balance sheet held these 
figures: 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand.............-- $ 1.60 
Coll etsa Aii semet 18.00 
Furniture, etc.,....... esses 400.00 
Dix Long, based on earnings 

C MMC, Yoon 
Dot Long (wife), appraised... 90,000.00 
May Long (child, ‘  ... 50,000.00 
k Long (child), P. 35,000.00 

ot Long (child), s 22,580.40 


Total Assets............ $250,000.00 


“Tve put you in at your own valuation 
of yourself," explained Markley, ‘‘be- 
cause if a man wants to rate himself cheap 
he will be cheap. But no man has a right 
tosay his wife shall be a cheap wife or thst 
his children shall be cheap children. Nei- 
ther could I stand your million-dollar val- 
uations. Most of that was sentiment. It 
is my nee opinion, as a strictly conserva- 
tive C. P. A., that a wife like Dot Long 
ought to be worth ninety thousand dol- 
lars to Y man. You would not sell her 
for that, but I know plenty of men with 
ofices here in lower Manhattan who 
would be delighted to pay ninety thou- 
sand if their wives could je transformed 
into the Dot Long kind of wives. 
» l w bet they would!” said Dix 
, I don't bet,” said Markley. “And I 

on t consider fifty thousand dollars too 

mis for May. I don't know whether 
John Jenks, millionaire and childless, 
would give you fifty thousand dollars for 

ay, but you had better not give him an 
Option on her at that price. You would 
d lose her the moment his wife saw 
7 It is a reasonable figure, and I have 

en that as a basis and scaled down the 

gures for Joe and Tot, because they were 

maer 

,it i$ an odd amount you give for Tot,” 
EN To Ts 
had foe said Markley, “Pil tell you. I 
Ka ecided to put Tot in at $22,000, and 
Sake me good nieht That kiss 
1 .40 to an ; 
it m vor T Er à iy father I figured 

Nd so you think my assets are two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars," said 


“Certainly,” said Markley. “It i 
r y. "It isa 
iw estimate. And T'Il tell you that I think 
ak piece of rotten business manage- 
only ^ n $250,000 assets earn a man 
wae 3 a year. I’ll show you what is 
x am. your $250,000 only $52,000 is 
ng anything. You are carrying $198,- 
see A a You own assets wort 
caning E hen them $198,000 are not 


can't pe the wife and kiddies to 
x. 


Work,” said 
9u won't let them work,” Markley 
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| much better. 


| 1t 


snapped back. “You are too selfish. You 
hog the whole business, and pretend you 
are the only thing in it that has a value, 
and then you cheapen yourself and say, 
‘I’m a $52,000 man; if I earn four per cent 
I'm doing all the earning this family can 
do.’ You have $198,000 in other assets, 
and you say, ‘Tut! they're no good! For- 
get them!" XM 

“I say nothing of the kind," said Dix 
flatly. 

“Yes, you do!" said Markley. “You 
admit that you, as a business, with your 
$1.60 cash, and your coal, and your furni- 
ture, and your wife, and your children are 
worth $250,000, and then you say $2,080 


| is enough income to expect from the lot! 


About eight tenths of one per cent per an- 
num! And they ought to bring you four 
per cent at least—ten thousand dollars." 

Dix opened and closed the blue-cov- 
ered document. 

“You mean— you mean I ought to be 
earning ten thousand dollars a year?” he 
faltered. 

“You and your family are one concern 
—one business," said Markley. ''You are 
the business manager. Your assets are 
$250,000. If assets can't earn four per 


| cent they are not worth having. It looks 


to me as if it were up to you, Dix Long. 
It looks to me as if you had said to your- 
self: ‘I and my family are a one-horse con- 
cern; the family is no good, and I'm not 

bn the only decent asset, 
and I'm cheap and my family is cheaper. 
I'm getting $2,080 a year, and I ought to 
be glad I'm getting it—I doubt I'm worth 


Markley looked at his watch and jumped 
up suddenly. 

* Great Scott!" he said. “I’m going to 
be late at Oakland in spite of my car, and 
you've got just two minutes to get back 
to your four per cent job!" 

He grasped his clubs. 

“T can't see you to-morrow,” he said. 
“We'll lunch here Monday. Same hour.” 

He fled. Dix gathered up the blue-cov- 
ered report and put it in the pocket of his 
threadbare overcoat. He went back to the 


office. 
VI 


M^ARELEY chuckled to himself as he 
drove his car up town toward the 
Queensboro bridge. 

, "I've put a flea in his ear,” he said to 
himself. “I’ve jabbed a pin into him, all 
right! He'll do some tall thinking." 

His further thinkin inched the 
thought that he liked Dix Longimmensely; 
that all the young fellow neu was a re- 
awakening of ambition. Give him the 
spur, thought Markley, and let him see 
there was no sense in getting into a cheap 
Fus and something could be made out of 

im. 

_ What Markley had seen with an expe- 
rienced eye was that Dix Long was bigger 
than his job; that he was made of the stuff 
that would carry him far, if he once real- 
ized that he need not be a cheap man. He 
had tried to thrust into Long's mind the 
idea that, even if he could be satisfied to 
rate himself cheap on his own account, he 
had no right to do so when he had a high- 
grade family. 

Beyond this Markley had a plan. The 
business of Miller, Marks & Markley was 
growing rapidly and it needed good men. 
He saw solid worth in Dix Long and, be- 
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cause he liked him, he had tried to send a 
current of ambition into him. If during 
the next week or so Dix showed he “had 
the stuff" and braced himself for a new 
fight, Markley had a place for him in his 
own office. He could give him three thou- 
sand a year at the start; more later if Dix 
was worth it. 

Markley was well pleased with the be- 
ginning of his plan, and in such fine spirits 


| thatwhenhereached Oakland he“ pressed” 


every stroke and played one of the worst 
cames of his life. 


VII 


WHEN Dix Long reached the office of 
Borst, Higgins & Company he hung 
his worn overcoat in the locker and went to 
his desk. He opened the blue-covered re- 


| port Markley had made and turned over 


the pages. Beyond the schedule of assets 
and liabilities he came upon another folio 
that Markley had not touched upon in 
their conversation, and this was headed 
“Comments.” Dix Long read: 


In making his examination, the auditor finds 
that the client, Dix Long, has kept no books 
and he has been obliged to set up the accounts 
own on the foregoing schedules. Considering 
im as a going concern, it is evident that Dix 
ong has been running at a loss. His expendi- 
tures have been justifiable and his expenses 
wer than his assets should permit. The an- 
nual deficit is due to an improper handling of 
his assets. 


There followed a justification of Mark- 
ey’s appraisal of the value of Dix’s wife 
and children, and then this: 


In placing an asset valuation of $52,000 on 
ix Long himself, the auditor has taken Mr. 
ong’s own valuation of himself. In the opin- 
ion of the auditor this is far too low. It is based 
on the theory that Mr. Long is a $2,080 clerk. 
Even the limited opportunity afforded thc 
auditor through a few days’ work on the affairs 

f Borst, Higgins & Company proves that Mr. 
Long deserves to be rated above the ordinary 
clerk class. While classed by Borst, Higgins & 
Company as one of the eighteen ordinary clerks, 
and accepting that classification, one incident 
-fter another proved that Mr. Long is consid 


cred, by his fellow clerks and by Mr. Borst and 


Mr. Higgins, the man to whom all important 


properly handled. 
and brains of the office force. 


Dix smiled. It was pleasant reading. 


had been figured by error, 


general work Mr. Long was, 
servation, quick and—" 


Dix Long closed the blue-covered docu- 


| ment hastily and slipped it into his desk 
coming 


At Dix 


drawer, for old Roger Borst was 
down the aisle between the desks. 
Long's desk he paused. 


* During business.hours, Mr. Long," he 


DIE, THOU 


| Chief, or a soldier— 


| fame, 


details are referred with assurance they will bc 
While classed as an ordi- 
nary clerk he is unofficially considered the head 


In one half-day, while under the auditor « 
eye, Mr. Long caught an error in an estimate 
on a car of goods meant for Portland, Oregon, 
on which a price delivered at Portland, Maine, 
saving Borst, Hig- 
gins & Company several hundred dollars. This 
while merely passing a sheet of paper from onc 
clerk to another, checking estimates not being 
his regular work. During the same half-day, in 5 
making up his journal, he received a ticket re- | 
quiring him to charge the balance due from the 
Roland Purchasing Company to Profit and Loss 
as a loss, and returned it with a query that 
brought out the fact that the insolvent debtor 


| was the Rolland Importing Company. In his |f 
while under ob- 
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“J © A.B.Paine 


VILLAIN! 


He had thought of being a great Indian 
but the biggest idea of all 
had come to him. He would be a Pirate! 

Now his future lay plain before him. 


| His name would fill the world and make 


people shudder. And, at the zenith of bis 
how he would suddenly appear at 
the old village and stalk into chureh, brown 
and weather-beaten, in his black velvet 
doublet and trunks, his great jackboots, 
his crimson sash, his belt bristling with 
horse-pistols, his crime-rusted cutlass at 
his side, his slouch hat. with waving plumes, 
his black flag unfurled, with the skull and 
crossbones on it! His career was deter- 
mined. 

Remember the days when vou dreamt of being 
a Pirate?—When you thought you would be a 
bluck avenger of the Spanish Main? 

Get back the glamour of that splendid joyous- 
ness of youth. Read once more of Tom Sawyer, 
the best loved boy in the world; of Huck, that 
precious little rascal; of all the small folks and 
the grown folks that make Mark Twain so dear 
ltothe hearts of men and women and boys and girls 
very civilized country on the face of the globe. 


MARK TWAIN 


There seems to be no end to the 
things that Mark Twain could do 


well. When he wrote history, it wits 
a kind of history unlike any other 
except in its accuracy. When he 
| wrote books of travel, jt was an 
| event He did many things—stor- 
| ies, novels, travels, history, essays, 
humor—but behind each was the 


force of the great, earnest, powerful 
personality. that dominated his time, 
so that even then he was known all 
over the face of the globe. Simple, 
unassuming, democratic, he was 
welcomed by kings, he was loved by 
plain people 

If foreign nations loved him, we 
in this country give him first. place 
in our hearts. The home without 
Mark Twain is not an American 
home. 


The Centennial Half-Price 
Sale Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these books 
in the homes of all the people. He 
wanted us to make good-looking. 
substantial books, that every man 
could afford to own. So we made 
this set, and there has been a tre- 
mendous sale on it. 

But/Mark Twain could not foresce 
that the price of paper, the price of 
ink, the price of cloth, would all go 
up. It is impossible to continue the 
long sale. It should have closed be- 
fore this. 

Because this is the one hundredth 
anniversary offthe founding of Harper 
& Brothers, we have decided to con- 
tinue this half-price sale while) the 
present supply lasts. 

Get your set now while the rice is 

low. Send the coupon to-day be- 

fore the present edition is all gone. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 1917 


| 

Harper & Bros. Amer, Mag. 7-17 

New York ER Sem S 
Sen il charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's works in 25 
end me tastratod. Wound in handsome green cloth, stamped in gold, 

old tops and untrimmed edges. If not eatiafactory, I will return 
fion at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1.60 within 5 days 
thena od amonth for 12 months, thus getting the benefit of your 
half-price wale. 


Name ...--- 


Address e io price in Canada because of duty. 
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said in his quaint English, “it is no time 
to do novels reading. Business hours is 
for business.” 


“Yes, Mr. Borst,” said Dix. 
VIII 
Q^ SUNDAY morning old Roger Borst, 


in his limousine, ran down to the Borst 
Building and went up to his office in the 
only elevator that was running. He had 
not been in the offices on a holiday since 
the building was erected, and they looked 
strangely bare. He had come down with 
one purpose in mind. He had missed a 
wallet from his pocket and the wallet had 
contained some more or less important pa- 
pers. He remembered having taken it 
from his pocket, but he could not remem- 
ber whether he had left it locked in his 
desk or had returned it to the pocket, and 
if it was not in the desk it was lost, and he 
wanted to advertise for it. He walked 
through the outer offices, was pleased on 
finding the wallet in his desk, and walked 
back through the outer offices. 

As he passed Dix Long's desk he saw a 
bit of blue cover protruding from a drawer 
and he wondered on what Dix Long had 
been wasting his time. He ópened the 
drawer and the first thing that met his 
eye was the engraved name of Miller, 
Marks & Markley on the corner of the 
cover. He opened the document. Any- 
thing bearing that name commanded 
respect. 

Leaning on Dix Long's desk old Borst 
read the report from end to end. He was 
a stodgy, slow-thinking man, matter-of- 
fact and heavy. and it took him some time 
to grasp what it all meant. Then he 
chuckled and read the report again. And 
he chuckled again. 

“Plenty nerve Long has, by gracious! 
getting such a concern like Miller, Marks 
& Markley to audit him!” he said to him- 
self. “And it ain’t such a crazy idea yet. 


| Next week I get me a personal audit by 
Miller, Marks & Markley. But Long, 


with such a ninety-thousand-dollar wife!” 

He chuckled over the idea as he was 
driven up-town in his car. He could not 
get over the joke of it—one of his clerks 
having himself audited by the most ex- 
pensive auditors in America. But in the 
middle of his enjoyment of the joke came 
the remembrance of Markley's comments. 
Long must be a valuable man if Markley 
said so. And Markley had given proof. 

That afternoon, riding out on Long 
Island with his wife, a whim struck him, 
and he ordered Otto to run the car to the 
Long home. He remained inside so long 
his wife made Otto toot the horn. 

I been seeing what a ninety-thousand- 
dollar wife looks like once," said Borst 
good-naturedly, “and, honest, Mama, she 
is cheap at the price!" 


IX 
ONDAY night, when Dix Long came 


_~ home to dinner, Markley was with 
him, and Joe and Tot came running to the 
door to meet them. May called her greet- 
un from the kitchen and then came, half 
hidden by an apron, to kiss her father. 

‘Where is Mother?” asked Dix. 
In the kitchen. She has something in 
the oven that won’t wait,” the girl an- 
swered. 


"Well, I've got something in my system 
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that won't wait, either," Dix laughed, and 
he hurried into the kitchen. Dot looked 
up at him from her position before the 
open oven. 

* Dix! What is it?" she cried, for his 
face was beaming with good news. 

* Well, you know Markley?" he said. 

“Yes! What? Didn't he come?" 

* Yes, he's in there. Well, this noon 
Markley offered me a place with him at 
three thousand a year!" 

* Dix!" Dot cried, jumping up; but he 
held her away. 

“Hold on! I didn't take it. Because 
Mr. Borst saw me before noon, Dot. Now 
kiss your miserable four-thousand-a-year 
husband, if you want to!” 

She did. She jumped twice or thrice on 
the tips of her toes like an excited child, 
and then kissed him, while May and Joe 
and Tot looked on like sober adults. 

“But, Dix,” Dot exclaimed, “that is 
twice what you have been getting! What 
did Mr. Borst say?” 

“Oh,” said Dix, with a kingly wave of 
his hand, “he apologized, of course! He 
said he was ashamed to offer a mere four 
thousand to a man with a ninety-thousand- 
dollar wife and one hundred and seven 
thousand dollars’ worth of children, but 
that making me head clerk was the best he 
could do now. He said that if I did my 
work well the seven-thousand-five-hun- 
dred-dollar Chicago agency might be mine 
next year. So I accepted his apology." 

“Dix Long!” cried Dot. "Listen to 
me, please! Is it true? Are you really to 
get bs thousand?" 

“Of course, it is true," Dix assured.her. 
“Truest thing you ever heard! Borst's 
word is gold. He told me, and then he 
said, ‘And if you make good you could 
maybe pretty soon mark your wife up to 
one hundred thousand dollars!” 

“ Ninety-thousand-dollar wife! — one 
hundred-thousand-dollar wife!" said Dot, 
puzzled. “What does it mean, Dix?” 

“Oh, that!" said Dix. “PU tell you 
about that. That is Markley's method—" 

But from the corner of the kitchen came 
the voice of an excited thirty-five-thou- 


sand-dollar child. 

“Looky, Papa! Looky, Papa! I 
learned to stand on my head to-day!" 
And Dot, her cheeks glowing and her eyes 
beaming, made a dart at the oven. Some- 
thing Uncle Markley was especially fond 


of was burning. 
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ELLIS PARKER BUTLER next month 
tells a story of the crisis in the life of 
a $60-a-week man—‘‘The Temporary 
Receiver." And there is a full-page 
gravure portrait of the author, Ellis 
Parker Butler, together with a tribute 
to him from Harvey J. O’Higgins. 
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Country Town Sayings 
By E. W. Howe 


Probably you have noted the resem- 
blance of the critic to the crank. 


You often hear peor say of a sick man: 
“His will-power is keeping him alive.” 
Nothing in it; when you can’t get your 


breath, your will-power won't keep you 
alive. 
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€ Every American is expected 
to subscribe to a portion, no 
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$5,000,000,000 war bond is- 
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terms prescribed by the Gov- 
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€« Do not delay investing your 
savings in such a security. You 
will thereby add a link to your 
chain of independence. Your 
savings will find increased earn- 
ing power through investment 
in securities of merit, the choice 
of which is facilitated by sug- 
gestions contained' in 


“Investment Opportunities” 


€ This valuable publication should 
be regularly received by every one 
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CAPITAL«xo SURPLUS S MILLION DOLLARS 


The Family’s Money 


June Brides and 
Grooms, Please Copy 


A Young Couple’s Confession 


NE day, three weeks after we were 
married, my husband came home 
with a solemn face. “Funds are 
getting low—you'd better have the things 
charged at the store until after I receive my 
check," he advised. When the check came, 
$25 went to the furniture dealer in the city; 
$9 paid the rent; and another $25 pur- 
chased 'a self-generating gasolene range. 

Our grocery bill was unpaid, and at the 
end of the first year we were still letting 
the bill go because it could not be checked. 
Sometimes it was reduced to only $35 
excess, while at other times it rose to the 
proportions of $60 or $70. The furniture 
dealer still received his monthly check. 
We had also found it necessary to make 
several additional purchases at the local 
store. When my husband's salary was in- 
creased $5 a month we decided to move 
into a $14 a month house. 

This year is proving the crisis of our 
four years of married life. Every cent of 
our year's income is claimed before it is 
earned. At its close we will still owe 
money to the bank. We have not been 
extravagant in purchasing clothing and 
miscellaneous luxuries. The table ex- 
penses are never much in excess of fifteen 
dollars a month, and as I see my husband 
wearing his twelve-dollar overcoat for the 
fourth winter I am convinced that we 
have not wasted all of the extra money. 

What is my conclusion? This: It is far 
too easy for an energetic young American 
to purchase to-day and pay to-morrow. 

Very well I remember my husband's 

roud assertion: “I have health and a job. 

hat can defeat me?" And I am very 
glad to say that he is not defeated, but he 
is retarded. It is not possible for him to 
give the most efficient service after he has 
spent several hours wrestling with the 
problems of the family treasury. 

It is immaterial whether your home has 
one or many rooms; let that matter be de- 
cided by your present bank account. 
Divide it into two equal parts. With one 
half buy the things most needed; under no 
circumstances permit yourself to spend 
the second half for the things you would 
like to have. Other needs will arise, and 
you should expect them. I əm frank to 
admit that we took the risk of encounter- 


| ing the unexpected—we played the game 


of chance and drew a losing combination, 
just as thousands of other young couples 
have done, and just as thousands more of 
you are about to do. 

lam glad that I am married. I enter- 
tain no “wish I had done better" elfs. In- 
stead, I recognize and confess to you our 
mutual error in the family budget. No 
system is sane or safe which does not pro- 
vide for a regular savings deposit out of 
each check received. The 
ment plan should be employed sparingly. 


It isa personal problem. You may choose | 


etween a safe margin in the family ex- 
penditures and be contented with less 


monthly pay- |. 


“A New Plan by Old Interests." 


Thousands of millions 
of feet of lumber are 


DEMANDED NOW 


—for barracks, for ships, for wagons 
and equipment, for industrial use. Add 


to this the normal demand and the enor- 
mous extra demand which will come with 
the close of the war and you can see that 
the lumber industry is in a position more 
favorable than for many years. 


Profit-Sharing Bonds 
(1st Mortgage) are based on growing tim- 
ber. The name of Lacey has been stand- 
ard in the timber field for many years. 
Timber values are constantly rising and 
now will rise faster than ever. acey 
Bonds will carry large profits. 

Experienced investors wisely see in the 
present world-situation reasons for con- 
serving their principal by SAFE as well 
as profitable investments. Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds (1st Mortgage) are ideal 
for this purpose on account of their profit 
feature in addition to 6% and absolute 
safety. Convenient denominations of 

$100, $500, $1,000 

You are invited to read the highly interesti 
Booklet T-210, which lains the excepliona 
conditions on which the bonds are 
suggest prompt application, 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBrR (6. 
332 South Michigan Ave., con | 


For 37 years the name of Lacey has been synonymous 
wi * timber investment. 
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Dress Up! 


And because Boston Garters do their impor- 
tant work unseen, don't let them be the last 
things you think of. Follow your natural im- 
pulse and keep them fresh 
and lively. The added 
comfort repays you. 
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Sold Everywhere. 25 cts., 35 cts., 50 cts. 
= GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 
LUT TT n 
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A Combination of 
Strong Investment | 
Safeguards 


First Mortgage bonds on a natural 
resource. 
Security three to one. 
Net earnings five to one. 
wenty years' successful history. 
Product a necessity and in strong 
demand. 
Payment personally guaranteed 
by reliable business men. 
Bonds in $500 amounts paying 
% interest. 
s of loan to 
Company's output. 


Send for Circular No. 987AM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
(A352 
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The Family's Money 
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elaborate furnishings for the home, or you 
may select the finest of satin-finished 
mahogany and imported walnut and live 
in daily and monthly dread of the thing 
| that may or has happened. 

Between the two you must choose, for 
both cannot be yours. DORA DENNIS 


V-4400 
Ventilated 
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How to Make Money Out 
of Weeds 


THREE-LINE paragraph in a daily 
newspaper was once the means of 
enabling me to earn almost seven- 

ty-hve dollars during à summer vacation 
when I should otherwise have been idle. 

'The paragraph was to the effect that we 
annually import from Europe fifty thou- 
sand pounds of burdock roots, one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds of dande- 
hon and a large amount of mullein and 
catnip, to be used in the drug trade. This 
aroused my interest in the matter, and 
upon further iny estipation I decided to 
help supply the demand for weed roots by 
some American grown products. 

Our local druggist gave me a list of the 
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Stylish! 
Durable! 
Cool— 


because of 
ventilated backs 


Thisidealsummer gloveisahappy = 
combination of style, comfort and = 
wonderful wearing qualities. Sliding 
tape fastener gives snug fit at wrist. 


Grinnell Coltskin glovesare washable, dry 
We maintain 


t Hudson River 


By Daylight 


H Most delightful trip in the world. 


Elf Big luxurious steamers daily ex- 
M|| cept Sunday between 


New York and 
Albany 


yann 


Attractive One Day Outings to commisston houses a nd dru concerns | - ou pa anil piaba as news Mh imei 
: ; ré eve |= e famous Grinnell quality des. Id- 
Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, Bear handling such pri ducts, an bulletins | = wide shortage of leather. More than 600 Grin- 


nell styles for automobiling, driving, out- 
door sports, dress and sports. 


Glove Book FREE 


Write forstyle booklet. Ask your dealer 
to show you "V-4400".. If he hasn't it, send 
his name and your size, we'll send pair on 
approval, Morrison-Ricker Manufacturing 
Co., 162 Broad Street, Grinnell, lowa. 


from the state experiment stations gave 
me full directions for curing and packing 
the roots for market. 

Although there are over forty of our 
common weeds used in the dru trade, I 
thought it wisest to gather only those with 
whose appearance | was most familiar. | 
Accordingly, I gathered. only burdock, | 
dandelion, mullein, boneset and catnip. 

Uhese weeds, common in all localities, 
were abundant in the fields and meadows | 
around my home. Burdock and dande- | 
lion erew in all fence corners; mullein and 


^ 


boneset in damp places along fences; and 


around old buildings BS 


Mountain and other points of 
interest. 


CIL IIT x= 


All through rail tickets between 
Albany and New York accepted. 
Send 4 cents for illustrated lit- 
erature, 
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Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses St. Pier New York f) 


Se e I 


The Warbascreated unlimited opportunities for those who know 

SPANISH,PRENCH,GERMAN or ITALIAN. Now is the time | 

to better your position or se your business. Learn quick 
ly ed easily, at home, during apare moments, hy the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of s native p 
nounce the foreign language, 
know it Our records 
for booklet, particula! 

THE LANGUAGE 
916 Putnam Bldg. 9 W. 


catnip in the shade 
and fences. 

Only the roots of burdock and dande- 
lion are used, while with mullein, boneset 
and catnip the leaves are the only parts 
wanted. ` 

It was an casy matter to dig burdock | 
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TUBES 
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; and dandelion with a sharp spade. Then 
| | the tops and stalks were cut off and the 
Come to the | | dirt brushed off. With boneset, mullein | 
H Adirondacks and catnip I first cut off the stalk and 
: Learn ofthe priceless his- then stripped it of leaves. I carried a sepa- 
2 torie treasures of North- | rate sack for each kind of root or leaf so as 
z walk MO Slate to prevent mixing. . 
A here Indians once fol- After returning home I split the large 
z Zee ie MA ERR the Trail | roots and spread them out to dry on the 
Z mepe bullet-scarred clean-swept floor of our haymow. The 
A E before. ‘Visit Platte M rd S ri | leaves, after being shaken apart were — 
» training ground for BOOK | spread out likewise. In the warm dry air vof tained NR Cabot» Old Virginia. White. 
in then officers — revel “A Summer Para- | of our well-ventilated mow the roots and I” W- O'Connor, Architect, New York 
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in the abundant joy: 
180 lakes and m et 


dise" —350 pages of 
worth - while infor- 


| leaves quickly dried, although it was nec- 


two-months work, that being the limit of 
the weed-digging season. 
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Keep Fit-for Your Country 


In this world crisis it is your duty, above everything else, 
to keep yourself in good condition. You can't serve your 
country in any capacity if you allow your health to run 
down. 

The Nujol treatment will make you a national asset —not 
aliability. Take a little Nujol upon rising and retiring 
and it will remove waste matters and poisons (intestinal 
toxins) from your system, and keep your habits regular 
as clock work. 

Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, the less you 
need it.) No griping, straining, upset stomach or weakening. ` 
Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless, and is pleasant to take. 


Even the infant will enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as it 
does for his mother. 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol trademark, 
never in bulk, 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. 
other product on the market like it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Now Jersey) 


There is no 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. 


Name 


Write your name and address plainly below 
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A | This Interesting Free Book 
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Boyd Syllabic System—writton witl 
No "positions" —no “ruled line 
‘-word-signs''—no **eold notos — & 
learned in 30 days of home study, u 
tive matter, free, address, 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 998 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Most Wonderful 
Man I Ever Knew 


(Continued from page 20) 


native and then kept him waiting—ex- 
actly three days. 

Despite the fighting men whosurrounded 
the chief, Mr. Rhodes scorned to carry a 
single weapon or allow a single soldier to 
accompany him. He had in his hand only 
a riding crop. 

The king squatted in state on the only 


| seat available, leaving Rhodes standing. 


Rhodes ordered him up and took the seat. 

"What do you mean by killing my 
white people?” he demanded. 

At first the native was offended, but the 
personality and fearlessness of the Empire 
Builder soon cowed him. When Rhodes 
left he carried a solemn pledge that not 
another shot would be fired. Not only did 
the chief keep his word, but when “the 
Great Spirit of Africa" died and was laid 
to rest in the lonely, uninhabited Matop- 
pos, representatives of the chief fired a 
royal salute over his grave—an honor 
never before or since paid to the memory 
of a white man. 


[ONG before American corporations took 
up welfare work, Rhodes built comfort- 
able homes for his workmen, gave them 
club houses, churches, and recreation 
grounds. He instructed me to spare no ex- 
pense in looking after, not only the health, 
but the happiness of his workers, both 
white and lack. He maintained model 
rows of houses which were rented at low 
prices. 

One of his maxims was that the only 


| employee worth having was a contented 


employee. In fact, he regarded as his 
great mission in life the development of 
countries, industries and agriculture so as 
to provide the space and the means for 
maintaining comfortable, happy homes. 
Of course, he was imperialistic through 
and through; he wanted these homes to [d 
under the dominion of his native country. 

He always looked so far ahead that he 
took into his reckoning the time when the 
human race would be so large that every 
acre of the world would be in demand and 
populated. He had intense admiration 
for pioneers, especially farmers, as he used 
to be fond of denne that his ancestors 
had been men of the soil. To help pioneer 


| farmers he imported the most suitable 


breeds of sheep, goats, donkeys and other 
animals from di erent foreign countries as 
well as new kinds of farm products. He 
even brought from California an a pih 
fruit grower to show the Boer farmers how 
to cultivate fruit scientifically. 

The story is told that when Rhodes, 
much to the astonishment of the British 
ambassador, was granted an audience 
with the Sultan of Turkey, from whose 
country he wanted to bring Angora goats, 
he appeared at the British embassy on 
his way to the royal palace wearing a 
rather shabby tweed suit. The ambassa- 
dor was shocked. He told Rhodes that he 
must wear the indispensable frock coat. 

I can’t,” replied Rhodes, “for I don't 
possess one.” The ambassador buttoned 

is own overcoat upon Rhodes and warned 
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The Cool-off Three, 
Wind, Wave and B.F.D. 


ATURE has created two unfailing 
agents of coolness to offset sum- 
mer heat—Wind and Wave. The 
ingenuity of man has evolved the third— 


B.V.D. Put it on, and you’re more com- 
fortable and competent for anything on 
the day’s slate, from work to frolic. 
In our own modernly equipped Cotton Mills at 
Lexington, N. C., the fabric from which these 
Loose- Fitting B. V. D. Undergarments are made, 


is produced in a s ientific manner trom selected 


cotton to insure durability in wash and wear. 


In ourown B. V. D. Factories the garments are skilfully cut, 


strongly stitched, accurately finished — to fit and to be cool and 


comtortable all day long. 
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It isnt BN.D. Underwear 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, goc. the Gar- 
ment. B. V. D. Closed Crotch Union 
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ronc ust WHITE ENAMEL 


HERE people of 
worth gather, you 
will find Vitralite, tHe 
Long-Life White Enamel, on 
the woodwork. Compari- 
son displays the mastery of 
Vitralite in chaste, white 
beauty. But time alone 
can show its greatest virtue 
— firm, dogged endurance. 
Designed as the finest type of finish 
for the best interior work, Vitralite 
when put to test wears longer than 
ordinary paint on exterior work. 
Whether you do "the little job 
around the place’’ yourself, or have 
a painter do your whole house, be sure 
it's Vitralite. 
Vitralite may now be had in a num- 
ber of authoritative modern tints. 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 


T has been said of "61" Floor 
Varnish that it "shows only the 
reflection," which not only empha- 
sizes its beauty but also /mp/ie: its dur- 
ability. Itis heel-proof and mar-proof. 

Also, like any good floor varnish, 
"61" is water-proof, but its extreme 
Tesistance to wear distinguishes it 
from the ordinary kind. 

A floor finished with ''61"' requires 
no care, other than an occasional 
cleaning with soap and water. 

Send for Descriptive Booklets 
and sample panels finished with Vitra- 
lite and ''61" Floor Varnish. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 3 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


P&L Varnish Products are made fora great variety of purposes. Used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. Write us about your varnishing problems. 
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FITS AIR-TIGHT 
CAN'T STICK 


This lid seals Witt's Can and Pail tight 
as a vault. Dogs can't scatter the gar- 
bage; flies can't breed; odors can't get 


out. The Witt's lid fits air-tight and 

nne tight; but it never sticks. Witt's 

liquid cement coating, s Outlasts two ordinary cans. Made of 
ith a brush. Devised solely deeply corrugated, galvanized steel— 


Unlike 
or 


Tust-proof and 29 times stronger than 
plain steel. Buy Witt's for your home. It 
Saves you money. Write 
for booklet and name of 
nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE Co. 
Dept. oe 


A-2 Cincinnati, O. 
Look for the Yellow Label 


WITT'S 
CAN & 
PAI 


him not to undo it if he valued his life! 

To the end of his life Rhodes never ac- 
cepted a title, though at any time he 
could have had a peerage. I asked him 
one day about his refusal. 

“I don't care a snap of my finger for 
titles,” he replied. “The only title I 
would like would be an honorary degree 
from Oxford.” 

Shortly after this his wish was granted. 

The democracy of Rhodes was strong 
and simple. Often I have known him to tum 
| down an invitation to spend an evening 
| with famous folk,and instead pass the time 
| chatting with a group of friends and fellow 

laborers. His work was his passion; his 
| dream of British domination the control- 
| ling force of his life. 
| Near the end of his forty-nine years, 
when he knew that the hand of death was 
reaching out for him, his only feeling was 
an inconsolable sorrow that he could not 
| complete more of his gigantic plans. 
“The great fault of life is its shortness,” 
| he cried at the last. “ Just as one is begin- 
ning to know the game one has to stop.” 


~The Old Ambish 


(Continued from page 43) 


"Who-all that man umpihing the 
| bases?" asked Boll Weevil. 

“That’s Jack Sheridan," said Schulte 
carelessly. 

"Sheridan? Sheridan?” yelled Boll 
Weevil. “Whoopee! I'll make him wisht 
| he's more than twenty mile away!" 

He took a swing at the first ball pitched 
and bumped a high bounder down to 
Donie Bush. It was a cinch the play 
would be close, and Sheridan ran over and 
was squatting, watching the bag. Boll 
Weevil came down the line, yelling at the 
top of his voice: 

"Look out thah, Mistah Sheridan! 
| Hyah come Jeb Stuart's cavalry! Jeb Stu- 
| art's cavalry's a-comin'! Jeb Stuart's cav- 
alry's a-comin'!" 

Sheridan took a side jump just in time 
to escape being trampled under the hoofs 
of the cavalry, and Boll Weevil gets the 
| decision by a foot when the throw drew 
Rossman off the bag. 

lhere was no stopping him after that. 
Jeb Stuart's cavalry was on a rampage, 
trying to drive Sheridan out of the Shen- 
andoah Valley. He rode over poor old Jack 
all afternoon, and we had to choke him to 
keep him from getting put out of the game. 

he papers got hold of the story and 
made a hero of Boll Weevil. The band 
| Played Dixie every time he came to bat, 
and he fit, and fit, and fit some moah, as he 
remarked. 

The old hookworm was cured. The day 
the series ended Boll Weevil says to me: 

“Shucks, yo-all Northerners done fo’ got 
theh was a wah. We-uns got yo-alls licked 
anyhow, playin’ ball. Me an’ Ty and Joe 
Jackson and Clyde Milan, we Jeb Stu- 
art’s cavalry. We ride all over both 


Lage: next yeah." 
knew he was cured the minute I heard 


e im If he had said, “Ty and Jackson and 


Milan and me," I would have been afraid, 
“but when he said “Me and Ty," I knew he 
Was a real ball player, and that the old 
ambish was there to stick. 
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t An expert enginee- calls the 


? Hupmobile the t- 7, roug cylin- 
Is der car he husse | is “ar. 
a , A leadirg te * journal 
iy asses t tie itive car 
1 fi its type. 
s. One of ce. -e Er ropean 
powers prore » or 'ailitary 
“6nd other purposes w =re the 
į York and climate I many 
as down and out, 1g 


We recite these .acts because 
deve you wior.i know 
good the Hv».3obile is. 

believe you shuid know 

MT * supreme in value, as 
aty a: 1 performance. 


i " Beauty-Car and 
li f Value-Car Too 


You thin - o: 


: the Hu i 

3 Ped yea: ah ad eis peeing 

i more qo eight. But it is 
de ee gt the Think of it 

j © ye s value-ce* 

j The engine | 


The government referred to, 
for one of its colonial posses- 
sions, specifies Hupmobiles 
only. For another, our inability 
to supply all the cars wanted 
cost us profitable business. 

We have made the Hup- 
mobile the year-ahead beauty- 
car. We have given it ad- 


vanced style and refinements 
that wil be good next year, 
and even the next. 


Thus we to the lasting 
value that las always set the 


Hupmobile 


ead of others of 


its class. Never has it been a 
one-season car. Seldom if ever, 
at second sale, has it failed to 
bring a price higher than the 
average. 

We have retained, and in- 
creased, in this beauty-car, all 
of Hupmobile value. Another 
manufacturer, visiting our fac- 
tory, was amazed at the quality 
in the motor. “That motor,” 
he said, “‘is so good it belongs 
in a $3,000 car.” 

Others have said that our 
materials are too good, our 


Value and Style Are Reflected Here 


Bright fnish, long grain, 

French stam upholstery 

Improved cushions and lace 
sak os back sint ine ^ 


her -t "E 
ish al^ Z 
verlee) ^P te, 
insidia yeri 8 
* ec 
* hit. 


tA. 


Bright leather hand grip- 
pa 


s on doors 


Large door pockets with 
special weighted flaps 


- J. Body-a new color—Hupmo- 


bv- blue 


Sew variable dimming de- 
L vice, graduats brilliance of 
headlights 


New soft operating clutch 
Four Models—Two Ch: is 


A ive-passenger Tourin A» tt 
"oadster, an, 1l' wwe 
i .celbase; Seven-pas 


roter 
-. ng Sar, 134-inch wheel; , 
LII 


Toi! 


- 


' Front-Rank In Beauty— 


Front-Rank In Value 


manufacturing methods too 
fine, for a car of Hupmobile 
price. But we are repaid by the 
loyalty of Hupmobile owners; 
by the supremacy of Hupmo- 
bile performance. 

You have heard how the 
Hupmobile, in performance, 
outpoints other fours, and 
sixes, eights and twelves. On 
the country's noted test hills— 
in sand and mud—in ever: 
kind of bad going—its pulli: . 
power has proved supreme. 


Gains In Beauty 
And, In Quality 


That i$ one reason why the 
Hupmobile has won preference 
over muilti-cylinders. Another 
is its simplicity. Still another 
is itsgreater economy. 

The Hupmobile has gained 

in peauty. It is also a better 
cay. Larger factories, increased 
uction, enable us to give 
lechanical betterments along 
pith greater beauty. 
/ So, when you think of the 
Hupmobile as the year-ahead 
peauty-car, we ask you to 
think of it as the year's value- 
car also. 


'0 HuppMotorCarCorporation 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Educational Directory 


Private school announcements now a pear regularly in The American Magazine. 


Write to the 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of th 


is magazine. 


Sch: vls for Boys Schools for Boys 


Schools for Bo 


X Johns Militaru Meademy | Afu. u- 


, EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


^ 3 a ote of the education at this school, ts broader and dee 

| j Ehe sehen] Ane ADD Pert academic work—scholastic standards are high—stress is laid on old-fash- 

'eals—educational fads ar avoided. The academic and family life ts built around military routine and 

` a stirring outdoor life which satisfy the boy's desire for activity, while 

al work easily. This com- 

bination develops in him those qualities which make for lifte- 

' give and take of American 

life. Graduates enter leading universities East and West on 

certificate. For catalog address St. Jo s Military Academy, 
Box 18-1, Delafleld, Waukesha € Visconain. 


Rated an ''Honor School” by U. S. Government 


per than mere “book learn- 


ITH the Delaware Water Gai and 
the Kittatinny Mountains in the dis- 
tance, Blair is wonderfully situated for 
good health and beauty of scene. Blair 
has 300 acres—the campus, with Blair TL 
Lake, and the athletic fields comprises 


100 acres—the rest is farmed. The aim at N, Hig! 
1 Bluir is to bring out the best in the boy, se 
EA to secure a perfect balance of the hysi- — 
k cal, mental, social and spiritual si les of — 
M his character. Fach student participates }y 
F in athletics Thorough preparation for AN 
^ col and technical sehools. Military 

drill. Perfect equipment, 8 handsome fire 

proof buildings. Separate Junior De x 

ment. Come and see Blair, or writ 

im 


| illustrated catalogue 
CN f Y JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
T, " T i 


. Ax Box F, Blairstown, N. J 
Building a-Military Bridge 


REX cur 
MILITARY A CADER 
| Prepares for 6 ‘fon 
Er Ne 


ernment. Two divisions of R.O. T.C. xi 
miles from Kansas City. New Gyms | 8 


4 
! Prepares for Any College 
1 including United States Naval and Mil- 


] itary Academies. In the center of broad- 
est education. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 
PREPARATORY SCHOO) 


| ?war.nmore Preparatory School 
| ^ tablished school of limited numbers 
ell equipped buildings A Friends School 
age non-sectarian. Junior School for 


All Athletics. For Catalog pem. ^ 
Col. S. Sellors, Supt. Prey 
1809 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mr: 


4115 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), Washington, D, c: 


= 
or 6 new buildings, expecially designed, heated , MILITARY. 
1 y8. Booklets, “The Vision of Swarth- ventilated Cottage plan boys and mastera ine | JOHN S SCHOOI kad 
' "1 74 Mothers Letter and What Came together. Silendid gymnasium and atbictfz ficia > - leget 7 
! l interest every parent who has a son Athletics directed by competent coach Write for F G ah 3 boys for callege, certificate Dra 5 bu 
Jatalog A. B. TOMLINSON. Head- complete. glustrated Catalog of either College Pre .very m rn facility for best mental, 
aster, lept. 118, Swatthmore, Pa. ( 11 M. Phila.) : s SH 


Academy Preparatory Course, 


p IDA. 


Morgan Park 
Preparatory Schools 
Where Boys Are Educated Through 


Books and Observation Tours 
Military. An Academic—not a trade- 
school, Prepares for College and Busi- 

e Mlles thoroughly 
Tutor- 


"hicago's Mer, 
cantile, Civic and Industrial Institutie AY 


physical training Splendidly equipped buildings. a». 
Gymnasium and athletic field. “Sympathetic f 4t- X 


ulty SAU ry discipline. JUNIOR HALL, a &c pa- 
rate school fc 


r boys under 13. For catalog address 
WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D, Prin, Ossining-an- Habt N.Y. | 


III 


YASCADILLA 


prepared Cuscadila offers a thorough 
S Hu scholasti training, congenial 
living and unsurpassed opportu- 
nities for fhysical development, 
Beautiful situation near Cornell, 
Small classes Attendance limit 
125. Prepares for all colleges and 
business life. Grtificate Privilege. 
Athletic field, Rec eation building, | 

munsium Navy outfit of lowing machines, 
hells, etc. Nearly half a century old. 


Y." - ood:tock, Ys. 
The Massanutten Academy ,. 392 iitey school for Do 


mgeray if 
With Military Training. Healt lgeation. peup 


Shenandoah Valley. 160 miles from aehinft Ok 
pares for college and business. Musie, athieties. oneal $350 
Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 dmaste 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A-M, Headsnste) 


Old Dominion Semi-Military Academy $t the eow»: 


: Unive Qs 
Ideal School for 75 ly t f 8 to 20. Prepeses for Sit 
Faculty of H. D. AB LLS, Princ; Bity and business Home life. 1700 [t. elevation. 4bulidings. Bo 
ists. Terms $675 to $775. Write for catalog. Box 1100 i E MA ARS m s from 31 stats and countries. Rate $260. Upper a 
W. D. FUNKHOUSER, Ph. D., Prin. g ark, Illinois 


Bex 22, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Lake Forest Academy tor Boys 


Trustees:—QCOyrus H. McCormick, Loi, F, Swin, Eastern training 


Mid- 
J V. Farwell, David B. Jones, H, C. Chatteld-Taylor, Discriminating patrons TNR longor iare is dic 
Clayton Mark, A.B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rey! Seek the best Rigparatory schooling oniy ji gha peat Be 
G. E. MoCiure, Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A. Cvrpenter, between faculty ang boys, clean living. " Helpful comradeship 
J. H. 8. Lee, 8. A. Benedict, Stanley Pied, B. M. Oys. Dur 
Linnell, M. D., John 8. Nollen, James Vils, Rev. le recognized by East 
Andrew O. Zenos, Rev. W. H, W. Boyle. ation for Yao that of any pre 


School in separate buildings. Catalog. f 
E. E. Nery, Ph. D., Prin., Box C, BERKELEY SPRINGS, W " 


ceton, Harvard, Mass Tech rad. 3 
Recitation uates admitted to aj C On: 5t or West which Orad: 
i = wiht Saat! Institutions East or West which gia’: RANDOID "WS ACADEMY = 
^ ee during present condi emer ides schoo tant afternoon drill FOR pore MACON Badiord, Va 
5 f manis present cond [Dd "taat appeals to square, ogai p preparation for ool we 
location on Lake Mi en 
" Are e Michigan, one bour 


È dings, nasiu immin 
ional, ^M athleties, including golf "ATI" istinetlvely ee 
“onal. Not maintained for pro t. ™ distinctively educa- 
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Schools for Boys Schools for >% 


AAND OIN ENNIO NN, <. 


Schools for Boys 


TC ROSCIUS 


the 
ine. 
oy ULVER breathes an aipeof big and 
; panini Its military system, nit- 
3 ted by experts to be near perfection ıl- 
eddie Boy izes those personal qualities of pi t- 


ness, precision, self-reliance and init, 
which studies alone do not devalop. 
The equipment of Culver Mili 
Academy is superb. Its extensiveness 
indicated by the size of the new ridin 
hall, large enough to mancuver 150 horse 
the size of the new swimming-pool, 60 x 1 
feet, four times as large as the averag 
pool; and the area of the campus, 500 ax 


* 


Wiseducated—not 
| rely instructed 


t of Peddie Institute enables it 
rate rates, all the advantages and 
"the more expensive schools. ‘Ihe 
of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
etics at their colleges are signifi- 
ue of its training. All colleges 
on certificate accept Peddie Institute 


| Secondary school Pool in America 


MEE examination. FESUOELO NS. ; ‘The educational and military system 
EMY fig ture and athletic training. 60-acre v ) with this equipment at its command devel- ^; 
swimming pool, diamond, grid- ops boys with distinctive physical and men f 
manasium provide exceptional facili- tal characteristics—men who can ma! 
co p tias mon piineeton | pre | good for themselves and for their cour 

"n pep 22, 1917. Military drill. For For the catalog address \ 
x r ‘end catalog, address 

e WETLAND, LL.D.. Headmester DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION, Culver, Indiana ^ 

" D., (On Lake Marinkuckee) d 


Box 8Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


4 
SSSA SRSA RASA RARER ERAT TS 


EWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
Excellent Equipment. 


Bs ey: 2000 feet elevation, Cumberland Mountains. Rating eng Perce HS 
PISCOPAL. by War Department, 1914 regulations, Class "M. Lights. 
charges $525.00. For catalogue address the Superintendent, Box 102, Sewanee, Tenn. 


DEST CERTIFICATING PRIVILEGES 


Mohegan Lake School (Military) 


kers Preparatory School for Boys | Keystone Academy Box M, Factoryville, Pa. | [ 7o teach boys not only to think and to know, but to do." 


New eot itori Å Country boarding school for boys Beautifully located | 88th year. With an average of only 8 boys to a class, 
) Nan dorzitoriel Heel au Seances loce among hills of northern Penna. 20 acres. Prepares for teachers give individual attention to the development 
ach boy. Thorough preparation for College, Tech- 


Deparatory courses, ic, athletics, und > E 
alt. eebclarahio= D Moon B anon Ex: s ese colleges and business. All athletics. W holesome environ- | of c 
h » 8p 1 high p . ceptional ment— no saloons or factories. Rates, $400. Se arate Junior | nical school and Business—certificate prirtleges. Beau- 


RY bers in separate junior school. $600. Send for cat- > ^ 3 3 
L 7 1 t se 340. Catalogue. B. F. THOMAS, A. M., Principal. tiful location on Mohegan Lake In the Highlands of the 
mas (MERRY, Headmaster, Box 133, New Brunswick, N, J. | School, $340. Catalogue. : E Hudson. Physical culture, athletics. | Reference aa to 
[d -A 7 T PLEASANT S | character require i lustrated booklet on request. 
, diviéz d M DaT, Poruton SE IGORI Da MOUNT L: hundred years a refined school home for | A. E. LINDER, A. M., Principal Xo 
acy auncy Hall School boys of all ages. Pract ary tri rl » Box 91, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, N. Y. 
For Cis 7 'exbited y work. College and business preparation Physical train- 
S, Sekn 19 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for ing and athletic sports. Summer camp In the Berk- 
gion ar AACSUSETTS Se OF TECHN d id shires. CHARLES FREDERICK DRUSI... York AM t P t 
avery teacher a specialist, P. O. Box 510, Ossining-on-Hudson, New Yor 
—— FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. M - 59 ini erem e n ow n re P "vis o ry 
ag aii School for Boys Box 401, Allentown, Pa. 
ckstone, Virginia , , 
Blackstone Military Academy Bla g College Preparatory and general courses. Magnin- 


Abome school In Piedmont section of Virginia New modern cent new fireproof building with large, sunny Class- 
b Ming. All students under teachers’ personal supervision. | rooms. Beautiful country location with fine view of 
Average 12 students to clas. College Preparatory, On volley, and, alent sae HEP campus, Or aha 
Wiest Poi " 5 ^ srelal course For Carefully supervised athletics. 5 a epi n! 

n nt accredited list. Pul] commerciat ees ^ for younger boys. Rate $325. Visit the school if pos- 


sible, or address 
v 
y VA Ay) 


W. H. REESE, D. S. C., Headmaster 
A School of Quiet Refinemen 


STAUNTON 
Unfailing courtesy and a fine spirit | 
of fairness and gentlemanliness are MILITARY 
school traditions at St. Luke's. Fine 
reparation for college and business 
;ver present and always helpful are ACADEMY 
the Masters — kindly, cultured men 
whose specialty is boys. For Booklet | 
An Ideal Home School 


and Catalog, address 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M. A., for Manly Boys 
375 boys from 45 States last session. 


WAY NE—on the Main Line—PENNA. 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 —¥ 


years old prepared for the Universities, Government 4 
Academies or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthy 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Persopal, individus: instruction by 
o tem. Academy fift: 
200,000 barracks, full. 
ment, absé&,dely fireproof. Charges ` 
Catalog free. Address 


„Ph. 


> 7 (ROLLER’S SCHOOL) 
esa Loa with a country location in the 
alley of Virginia, having the 
endorsement of the Virginia Mili- 
tute and other Universities. The 
ia pied academic building in the 
e heat and electric lights. 
New fireproof buildings, 
y $70,000, now completed. 
y covers 250 acres — large 
s and all field sports under 
j - Able faculty of col- 
_vhe master for every 15 boys. 
"mited to 200. Boys from 22 
Session. Forty-two years of 
i in developing self-reliant, 
A Physical and intellectually 
. For catalog, address 


amt ) 
BELLEFO MY 


“THE SCHOOL IN THE MOUNTAINS” 
112th year. 4 buildings. Limited to 100 young men 15 
years and upwards. 11 expert teachers. Individual 
attention. Students select subjects to fit cho- 
sen career. Homellke treatment, spring water. 
Hunting, fishing, swimming pool, gymnasium, 
athletic field. No 
hazing. Rates mod- 
| erate. Catalog. 
$| JAMES A. HUGHES, 


bus J. Roller and Chas. S. Roller, Jr 
Principals, Fort Defiance Virginia 
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Schools for Boys 


Jod mo 
wm qs o 


da, 


iT RH agir RE 


ther, according to the season, by | 
nent, embracing up-to-date laboratorics, 
thletic field. 96-acre campus. 

$60,000 home In Florida, 


3a Reserve Officers Training Corps. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


With a Winter Home in Florida 

The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, 
special train, : ed 
machine and woodworking shops, modern buildings, 
Fowler Hall, 


where the boys enjoy sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise 
yonths. Accredited by leading universities. Designated Honor School by War Department, and by the President 
Southern trip included in regular terms, S6U0. 


The Adjutant, Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, 


Winter Home, Florida 


me —— 


moving from one to the 


and with no interruption of studies. S lendid equip- 


a school for younger boys. 
during the Winter 


Address 
Kentucky 


School 
Dock, Florida 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


be a man in the 


ENONAH 


ur boy at Wenonah will 


iR—a storehouse of fine possibilities. 
ill be individually studied. He will be 
t how to study- how to learn. There 


re a drawing-out of intellectual, moral 
physical qualities. The boy responds 
se the Military. System brings out all 
s good and manly. 

nonah is healthfully situated in a solely 
ntinl town, 12 miles from Philadelphia 
h the usual Academie, Classical, Special 
Business Courses, A catalog for the 
trent and a view book of athletic 
and military life for the boy will 
be mailed upon request, 


Dr. Charles H. Lorence, President 
Major Clayton A. Snyder, t 
Superintendent 


Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 

Aim of the School- A thor- 
ough physical. mental und 
moral training for college 
or business 

Bptrit— A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
Master. Personal attention 
to cach boy. 

Locatton- On the western 
slope of the famous Curbber- 
land Valley, one of the most 
| beautiful and healthful spots of America. 


Equipment- Modern and complete. Magnificent: new 
Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “The 
Spirit of Mercersburg.” Addres Box 159, 

WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL D . Headmaster 


T e Ue esadat-luit; d 
Fishb ilitary 
Ishburne Military Sc 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 
38th year will open in ite new $60.000 fir proof building. 
Complete modern (uniement, splendid eampis, beauti- 
ful location near Blu. Rider Mountains 
feet, A home-like s hool with high standards of «cholar- 
sh d morals. Classea are kept small so cach hoy may 
Individual attention—one teacher to cach 10 cadets. 

Dring encampment. Rate $375 00. © 


&lalog. 
Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 406 


Altitude 1300 


Forest School 
IR BOYS VIRGINIA 
training. Standards In scholarship high. 
?8 Successful In colleges and universities. In 
16, 18 degrees were conferred upon men 
at Woodbere Forest: Univ. of Va. Y), 
a (2), Harvard (1), Yale (1), Princeton (1): 
nt (D, Univ. of N. C. (1), Auburn (1), Univ. 
(1). Equipment complete. Athleti sports 
ed. Football and baseball fields, tennis courts, 
te, large gymnasium, swimming pool. 


er, Bex 200, Woodberry Forest, Virginia 


lberry 


MILITARY 


WM NAZARETH HALL 


Halltotakeaman-in the 
ate him a stalwart in, 
hardest battles 

building training ir 


letic life and in the mil Senior, Inter- 


| mediate and funi Departments. Prepares 

^d coll reor business R nsare always under 

! the guidance of their instructors, Healthfully 
ecated hetwce 


c seen the South and Blue 
tains. F asily reached from Phila. or 
Moderate rates, N 


Moun- 
N. Y. 


Nonsectarian, 


For full particulars address 
The Commandant 
Nazareth, Pa. 


llege or business train- 
rough intimate tutor- 
and swimmi 
ration than the 
log. 


broader pre 
give. Ca 


public school ean 


REV. W 
REN ALTERMITCHELL, vd Rector 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Prepares boys for lending college 
schools. 41 graduates last year and 
mitted to college. Well-ordered Acad 
Situated in “the garden spot of the Uj 


BANIA | 


Bis x the Nave 


Beautiful elevated grounds. Spacia E aar and 
modern equipment. Good library. All als b 
Terms $425. School not conducted forpra Beat AND JUN 
Ninety minutes from Philadelphia. A pen 1 
invited. Catalog. Address Box 412. Camadas: 


” ahnt of the Ke 
THADDEUS G. HELM. A. M.. and EDWIN nui e P 


[INTERLAKEN £2" 


fu boys up to 


SCH Fs 


Thorough instruction in sciences and 
Prepares for all universities. Acaded 
applied in practical agricultural and 2 


training. 


Interlaken teaches boys to | 


The directors and teachers will share the 
| the pupils. They will lead them on the 
eat at the same tables, help and direct them 
friends in the classroom, dig with them in the 
und take part in the other manual work. 
swim or row with them in the afternoons, 
them on excursions, and read or listen with 
evening family gatherings. 

Address HEADMASTER, Box 134, Relig 

LaPorte Co., Indiana - 

Chieago Representative, Kenwood 815 


“Where boys 
learn by doing” 


£. 


"m Ba 
n Military Aadez: `: 
A ! i art of Vin, : 
A country MCN heart, al m MTER, 


C.& O. ROR. 

equipment. High standards but no ed 
gances. Rates $335-$385. Aided and 
by War Dept. 19th year. For catalag 8 


Col. C. E. CROSLAND, B. A. (Osn.)i; 
Box 13, Fork Union, Va. 


The Pennington Sch- 


For Boys Distinctively on G S 


Ideal surroundings in beautiful village. 75 minutes fr Sool fop B 
50 from Philadelphia Prepares for College and Technis 
Excellent business coume. Modern mne 
quipmient, including gymnasium wit e 
Strong male faculty. Military drill. Boy Bcout. 


competent supervision. Moderate nates. Separate Ju PR an - 
for limited number of hoys—9 to 13 years. Home fÀ v. 
booklet, addresa 


pure water, acti 
life. Vigilant watchfulnes + @ 
habits. Right thinking anr t 
developed through comradest p 
ers and boys on playgrounc 
hours and in classroom. Genuine home lifes 
above sca level in Illinols hill country. a 
from Chicago. Splendid northern Sumin: 
Onekama, Mich. 70th Year. 


TODD SEMINARY For Bo: 


HOWE Sci 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TENT 
I3 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every i NE 
Boys Taught How to Study. hin, y 
Thorough Preparation for College. 
Military Drill. 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges (jfi. 
cates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. BS. Gaia 
sanitation. Healthful country life. Besutifal Qa: ^, 
All athletic sports. 

Separate School for Younger 


For illustrated catalogue address 


Schools for Boys 


Military College 
Men COMMAND 
in the National Guard of many 

old important rank in the Officers’ Reserve 

A. Collegiate courses in Civil Engineer- 
pistry, Economics and Finance. 6th year. 

ry, Infantry and Artillery. U. 2 Cavalry 
wailed from Active List by Government. 
NRATORY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
fat. Hyatt, Commandant, Box 519, Chester, Pa. 
a West Point of the Keystone State” 


hist 


J. 


SCHOOL /or Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, 


under present Head Master. New site and 
buildings, 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Individual as well as class 
instruction. Equipment includes Athletic 
Field, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
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Schools for Boys 


RVING 


oric ‘Irving’ country. 81styear. 26 years 


For information address 


M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 926 


For boys up to 16 years 


an Line, school in the beautiful 
‘A Main Line district of Philadelphia. 
Pils purpose is sound training in habits 
it work for young boys. Its attractions 
ment, Intimacy, Athletics, Scout Work, 
"i Manual Training, Dramatics, Horse- 
"ing, ete., give fullest scope to all a true 
and fulfills his parents’ desires. 


instru 


Each 


dent 
fully 
drill 


For ca: 


IDEALS 


Peaches resource 
grounds., In 


School of EXALTED 


tom all over the United 

kadership. All athletics te 

Sof East Tennessee. Benutiful and ulthful loca- 

Hek buildings, all conveniences. Prepares for unie 
iment academies, business. Flat rate S440 covers 

‘lal rates to bandmen. Average uge of 

autiful catalog address Box 10 


|. For 


Captain B. M. BACHMAN, Registrar 
Col. CHAS. N. HULV EY, Commandant 


VEETWATER, TENNESSEE 


" 


es 


MC 


HITS ME 


ORDENTOWN 


PURPOSE: The Individual development of a boy's 
character and scholarship for the work of the world in 
college, sclentific school or business. 


FACULTY: A large 
INSTRUCTION: Small classes, Individual attention 
LOCATION: Healthful location on the Delaware River, 


met , ? Wm » seven miles from Trenton, on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
SCHOOL LIFE: High standard of social and moral stu- 


dispositions. 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


sympathetic and efficient body of 
actors. 32 years’ experience. 


boy is taught how to study 


life. Supervised athletics, wholesome food, care- 
regulated dally poran of work and recreation and 
produce sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful 


sategue agrees | Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., D. D., Principal 
i | Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant 


SHNGSLEY 
ie School for Boys 


Erato. Locatlon of unusual healthfulness, 22 
d York City, In the New Jersey Hills. Boys | 
to study. New school building with com- 
pped RE Rer A recreation room. Large 
at e residence for younger boys with 
Sd personal care adapted to their needs. Military 
ted catalog address 


CAMPBELL, M.A., Essex Fells, N. J. 


! 
= BETTS SCHOO 


^ Development in college preparation. The | 
" one quickly solved. School motto: ''/ am 
Pportunities given to save one or two years 


M.A. (Yale), Stamford, Conn. 


boys 


Mexico Military Institute | "i. 
owned school located in a high, dry 
information, address 

S. WILLSON, Su 
M, Roswell, New 


> 


Fo 
JA 
à erintendent, 
F Mexico 


| 
| 


vB STONE SCHOOL 


isa pei la FIRST YEAR 
olles ool in the Heart of the Open 
_ untry, For Boys from 9 to 19. 
SO miles from New York, 5 miles from 
$ sur of Storm King Mountain, 900 
m level. Healthful, invigorating, un- 
comdadg sane and simple out-of-door life. 
on for College or Business Life; 
in 12 leading colieges. Each boy 
C 


Small ‘lasses. A teacher for every 6 boys. 
ICS: Two fields with excellent facilities 


eer supervision; hiking, woods life, 


You are invited to come and 
E om re EE Le 
- DUERR, Head master 


1 
and mentally to increase individual d 


ete. 


REPTON SCHOOL 43e 


EENENES S —m 
College of Medicine 


Excellent location in the heart of Chi 's great mi 
ical center, Collegiate year begins October Ist, 1917. 
For full information concerning course of study, 


College of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
Box 14 Congress 


Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. — 1600 boys pre- 
pared for leading universities in 39 
years. Unanimous endorsement of 

our work by principal unive 

sities. Scholarships to v 
ous colleges. Modern bt 
ings. Finely-equipped Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool and 
extensive Athletic 
Reasonable rates, 
Junior School. € 


JOHN A. TUGGEY, M. A. 
Headmaster 


Course of study from Primary to end of the First 


and Second years of College Preparatory work. Home- 
like atmosphere. Strict individual attention. Moderate 


No extras. Address 


dmaster, Box C-23, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
College of Medicine 


University of Illinois 
Minimum admission re- 
quirements for entrance, ff- 
teen units of work from an 
accredited High School and in 
addition two years in a recog- 
nized university or college, in- 
volving at least one year in 
college physics, biol , chem- 
istry and six college hours in 
French or German. 

For course of medical study, 
four years are required. Eli- 
= gible students will receive the 

of B. S. at the completion of the sophomore ycar. 
ell equipped laboratories and ood hospital facilities. 


fees, 
address Secretary. 


and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


Kindergarten Training Schools 


NAT 
KINDERGARTEN 


1917 Y 


KINDERGARTEN and ELEMENTARY 
TRAINING 


32nd Annual Session begins Sept. 12; 1917. 
Ideal education for young women. Provides 
a profession and prepares for life. Two year 
Kindergarten Course, Two year Elementary 
Course. Three and four year courses leading 
to degrees. Accredited for kindergarten-pri- 
mary certificate in many states. Three resi- 
dent dormitories on College grounds. For 
illustrated catalog and full information address 
Secretary 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Box 62, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Elizabeth 
Harrison, 
President 


CHICAGO Twenty-fourth year 
KINDERGARTEN 
INSTITUTE 


Fall Term Opens September 18. 1917 


Wake dene s. “aw um es 
Kindergarten and ry grade training. 
Two and three yee courses, Jited in Ilinois and 
other states. Our teachers in great demand. chool 
residence offers a delightful hon fe. Situated in one of 
Chicago's most c xelusive res 

For free catalog address Registrar, c cago Kind 
Institute, 922, Fine Arts Bldg, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year courses For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 873 Lafayette St, Bridgeport, Conn. 


~ CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 197 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Extensive facilities for thorough work. 


Academic, 


Boarding and day school 
State certificate. $400 covers board and tuition. 19th year. 


Booklets. Address — __MARYC. MILLS, Principal. 
"KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


A Ki ‘ten Normal School. Overlooks Lake Michigan. 21st yr. 
A Kindergarten piema 2 yrs. 3 Depta.: I, Kindergarten; Il, Primary; 
VH Payuround Workers. University Courses. Accredited. Write 


Registrar, Bx 28, 616 .22 8o. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Art School 
RERO ETIN XUI SO MEME RESET 


| THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration Designing, 
Commercial Art, Sculpture and Architecture 


Art museum and school. The largest and most 


completely equipped school of Art in America. 
Thirty-eighth year begins October 1st, 1917. 
For illustrated catalog address, 
The Art Institute, T. J. Keane, Dean, Dept. 39, 
Michigan Blvd. at Adams St., Chicago 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


of Mich., Ill., Cal., 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


with com 


tastes and interests. 


diploma. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Univs. 


girls, however, after leaving high schoo do not wish to go to 
college. But often they desire advanced work in a new environment 
tent instructors, and to select studies best meeting their 


We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Lit- 
erature, but the course oth 


Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
examination required. 

Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
eminent Boston masters. 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; 

All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution 


A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1917-18 
are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Exceptional opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 


The American Magazine 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


FOR GIRLS 


Minn., and other colleges on.certificate. Many 


erwise is elective. All subjecta count for 


No 


A finely equipped school. New building 


gymnasium and swimming pool. 


173 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


mS Y Z 


. 
For Girls and Young Women. 
Students may enter at any time 
Location: The school is located in the famous Valle y 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted 
for its natural scenery and fine winter climate, It is 
reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet 
| insures pure, bracing mountain air. Tennis, basket- | 
ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable health F 
L record. Not a serious case of illness in years, 
The School: $100,000 equipment. Certificate privi- 
lege to leading colleges. Courses of one and two 
© years for high school graduates. Art, Expression 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. Special 
&dvantages in Music, including Pipe Organ 
Home Life in Modern School: For years the 
has been a school of marked individuality, 
in its giving the girl home and friends, 
7! association with faculty and stude 
T tion to her whole life, to health, 
f; acter, as well as to mind, 
|. make her a true woman. 


z 50th 
Year 


Seminary 
consisting 
freedom of 
nts, personal atten- 
manners and char- 
the whole aim being to 
Bishop Vincent, founder of 
Chautauqua, said “Tf the 
people of the North knew 
what Southern Seminary 
has, you would have dou- 
| ble as many students. / 
do not know a school to 
which I had rather send a 
girl." Booklet. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
x 908, Buena V; 


rary 


ANEW school for girls, wonderfully 
situated and equipped, with dic 
tinctive methods of training girls for D. 
the ever-widening sphere of to- | 
li 
f 


P morrow. Five buildings, 16 acres, 

4 All outdoor sports: Tennis, 
basketball, riding, fencing, 
hockey, skating, golf. Res 
ident physician, nurse, dieti- 
tian. School farm, modern | 
kitchens. Outdoor class- 4 
rooms. 16 miles from Phil- 
adelphia. Booklet. 

DEVON MANOR 
Box 1287 Devon, Pa. 
A Home Sci i 
PALMHU RST i: beautiful nie of 
tory and Finishi Cou Lan; c > 
A A TU a A 
heating, Rate $260. Catalogue. xs 


Balt water bathing, 
Miss Margaret E. Hazlett, Principal 


cam 
» all feld Well 
gymnasium. Write for £ 
O. Babin, Pres., Milwaukee Wi. 


zi 


e EET UITEPTTTETETITITSE 


Dwight School 


For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
rban to Ne tv 


Riding 


R, Principals, 


For Girls and Young Women 

Picturesque campus 
(12 acres) on Lake 
Michigan in town of 
wealth and culture 


twenty-eight miles north of 
Chicago 
College Preparatory and 


General High School Courses, 
two years of Junior College 
work, and Special Instruction 
in Music, Expre selon, Domes- 


tic Arts and Science. — Certifi- 
cate privileges 
Noted for the wholesome, practical Christianity 


of its school life. 


j € All open-air sporta. Horseback 
riding. Gymnasium and large modern swimming 
pool. For details address 


MARION COATS, M, A., Principal 
Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. 


MARY BALOWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 

Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th 
tiful and historic Shenandoah V. 
climate, modern equipment. 


In the beau- 
alley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
Students from 30 


l te, C states. 
Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with 
certificate privileges Music, Art and Domestic Science. 


Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


Sweet Briar College |. Women, 1 


colleges and universities Art, Music, Home 
.zoolléd location and climate. 
2MILY Warrs McVea, A. M , Litt. D., President 
THE ACADEMY offers general and college preparatory courses. 
or catalogue and views of college and academy, address the Sec- 


retary, Box 15, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 
Historic Junior College. Girls 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE and Young Women. 55th year. 


$400—no extras. Social Training. Two-year College Courses 
Preparatory and Finishir Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. 
Students from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 
Exceptional advantages for 


Colonial School for Girls study In the National Capital 


to those whose plan to study in Europe has been delayed. 
College preparation. Music, Art, Travel, Secretarial. Special 
Courses for High School and Seminary graduates. Languages. 
Athletics. Catalog. Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN 
EVERETT, Principai, 1535 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


St. Mary's Hall 


Faribault, Minn. À Home School for Girls 
Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866. 
Certificate admits to leading coll Excellent ad- 
vantages in music and art. Write or catalogue. 
Rt. Rev. S. C. 


EDSALL, D. D., LL. D., Rector 
MISS CAROLINE W. 3 
MISS AMY E Ea rinci Princips Vetus 


ve accepted as 
ork in leading 
Economics. Un- 


LEN EDEN | 


ON THE HUDSON 


u 
. Limited membership, No 
ions. 2 hours from 
ngs, 12 acres; 
ull view of river and mountains. 


FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph.D., Director 


The Mary Lyon 


A Country School in 


tunity for advanced gt 
GABLE. aa 

separate com 
For catalog address 


A.B. 
Box 1514, Sw; 


LINDENWOOD CO 


St. Charles, Mo. 87th year. Beautiful s 
ern equipment, homelike atmosphere. Wide 
All Athletics—new natatorium and gymnasi 
utes from St. Louis. For catalog address 
DR. J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box E St. CI 


PHYSICAL EDUCAT 


Aecréditéd For Womeérn-Est: 1% 


2 year Normal Course pre 
Directors, Playgroun 
and Swimming 


Io go to co 
te indepen 
pay you 
lam villi: 


ares young women fot] 

upervisors, Dancing 
Instructors. Strong Faculty 
Tactics. Well supervised dormitories. Our graduates 
in schools, c s and universities throughout the cou 
nates of accredited high schools admit! 


JAIN SS y ors v 
HALT OEC CCLUYUMUUA 


Fall Term Opens September 25th k 
For catalog, address MRS. LAURA O. E 
Chica. l of Physic: 
Chicago Normal School of Physi cal Edw 


Young men and women are in demand 88 
directors, athletic coaches and playground 
Sors. Positions in universities, colleges, g 
playgrounds. Attractive salary. 

American College of Physical Education will prepaf 
this fascinating profession through a two year n 


Large building, completely equipped. Gymnasium, 
um for dancing, dormitory for girls, swimmi r 
courts, etc. Large faculty, Free Graduate-placing 


Co-educational—Aceredited—A thletlos. 
Term opens September 18. View book and catalo 
Dept. 114 — 4200 Grand Boulevard Chicago, 


Medical College 


RE eT eck haa oi li | 
Jenner Medical College p Sd 
credited. Unusual demand for doctors to 


Government. First class training offered 
young men and women. portunity to earn," 
penses while in attendance. Splendid laborata "oe, 
clinical facilities. High School branches a 


w 
those lacking entrance requirements. Met 
proved by quarter of century experience. bone y 
information and catalog, address F 

JOHN D. MacKELLAR, M. D. "ji 
Illinois, Chicago, 117 N. Elizabeth St., Bi Sch 
Normal Training School be joy 
pura 


Thomas Normal Training Sd T 
Devoted exclusively to equipping young LPH.) 


women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Econo», , in 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrisl ss, “ 
and Penmanship. d 


i b: 
^ beer paye EN 
tions. Dormitories.. Strong faculty, beautife y Ps i 
ARR h p, 


Bose 


formation address THE 


"n f ARY, 
Michigan, Detroit. 


3011 West Grand 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


The Birmingham 
i School for irls 


EEEE” 


The American Magazine 


poa 
Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Girls and Colleges for Women 


**The Mountain School'* 


HEALTHFUL, invigorating location 
amid picturesque surroundings. 
School park land of 100 acres. ix 
modern, homelike buildings for 90 
girls and 14 teachers. Thofough col- 
lege preparation and courses for girls 
not going to college. Character build- 
ing and social training. Musie, danc- 
ing, practical domestic science and 
athletic training. New $30,000 build- 
ing with gymnasium, swimming pool 
and sleeping porch. On Main Line 
Penna. R. R. Founded 1853. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 


ALVAN R. GRIER, Pres. P. S. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster 
Box 151, Birmingham, Pa. 


School of Personality for Girls 


LI home life with personal attention and care. Stu- 
dents inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of ef- 
^ ficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially 
| es for health, character and initiative. 100 acres; pine groves 
i and 1000 feet of seashore. Climate is exceptionally favorable 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. College Preparatory. French, 


fand Spanish by native teachers. Music, Culture. 


Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality. 


od uctory to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors. Booklet. 


Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals Box H, Brewster, Mass. 
pe et = = 
tke atmosphere Wit 


tori ud gas ill Help You P ay 
"^ Wr Your Education 


x Physa ius you have recently gradu- | § i 
m high school and are |f 7 $i 
TOT to go to college this fall. foe 
Laai be independent and earn IBI E OAA 


100D Chi 


Miss Cowles’ School citi. 


pm ] z 
Sipe to pay your college ex- | A country school in the Westcl ester hills 
= MT Tam willing to help you | | Mpeg osten a siege (Highland Hall) 


self-sustaining as scores Ate leading colleges. 


s are who have joined our MISS C. E. MASON. LLM. 
5 hip Bureau. arrytown-on-Hudso 


ired, that of introduc- |. a= = c E e 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, Wom- | |i id 
COMPANION and EVERY Ap, recited! 
ies you among people of edu- schoot or hit 
d refinement. Many students by fire. years af selec- \| 
ning from $15.00 to $50.00 a tion. Many graduates 
Why not you? No investment of 
on your part—only your time 


iit — occupy positions of re- 
nergy. For full information, f oO ————— 
} Beechwood - Starrett School for Girls 


A.B., Head of School. 

I res for Bryn 
x T Mawr, Wellesley, 
ett Smith, Mt. Holyoke 


om 
versi 
TO 


Miss Emma Milton Cowles, 


Resident instructors. Catalog. Address THE SECRETARY. 


sponsi 
ip B D k «T» Jenkintown, Pa. (Suburb of Phila.) | 
) Scholarshi ureau, es T is our alm to develop young women accor ling to 
P M 1 nd aptitudes. Courses. in- |i 32nd Year Begins Sept. 19, 1917 


it es. * 
LET 


T ^(k 

1€ al Dire o their special talents Lr. : decal c 
E LR WEL I | cluding practical work, College Departments, Col- Seventh and eighth Grammar Grades, Academic and College 
"A PUBLI SHING co. || lege Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Sec- | Preparatory. Co-operative with the University of Chicago; 
ourth Ave., New York City || retaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergar- || | accredited by the North Central Association, also to Vassar, 
» | ten. Largefaculty. Ratesmoderate. Catalogs, address || Smith and Wellesley Colleges for over 25 years, Moon Lan, 

I | guages, Expression, Physical Culture, »ymnastic Dancing an 
M.H. Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 411, Jenkintown, Pa. J pa pee. Physical xtra charge. Exceptional y re 


tages in Music and Art. A Home School in elegant fireproof 
= bullding two blocks from 


€ M » PUE E TS TEED 
zB Bishopthorpe Wane | Saint Mary-of-the-Moods 
s leading to Degrees. Departments of Ex- 


Box 249, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


A school for girls offering ex tional opportunities 
in preparation for college or for life. Certificate priv- 
ilezes. Special two-year cultural course for digh 
School graduates. Exceptional advantages in Music, 
Art, Domestic Arts and Science, Arts and Crafts and 
Expression. Secretarial work. Junior Department. 

High, healthful location, convenient to New York and 
Philadelphia, Outdoor sporte—Tennis, basketball, skat- 
ing, riding. Swimming Pool. For booklet address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 


rvatory of Music, 


ve salary. 
Conse! 
uildings, gymnasium, 


PA 

i ~ a 
*>. < 
| : 


-— 


Four-year High Scl 
For Bulletins and 
The Secretary, BOx 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


ipat 


on Hudson NY, 


| 


OOLLEGE- CONSERVATORY Esse. | _ FOREST PARK COLLEGE — |i Duties, ve scadents. “Catalog. 

ly college for women east of the Mississippi; largest 57th year. Junior College, Preparatory and Grammar | Rev. WM. P. MCKEE, Dean, Box 649, Mt. Carroll, Ill, 

M College students any college for women School. Certificate privileges. Music, Violin, Expres- | LLL __ —— —————M— 
s use and oratory unsurpassed. For catalog | sion, Art, Bible School, Home Economics. Year 25. 


ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, Pres., St. Louis, Missouri 


Brewav, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


1 v L 
requirements 


expert: p 
: Orange PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Box R, Germantown. 
Beard’s School for Girls Walnut Lane School [0% X Srian Develop 
x ment of well-poised personality, through intellectual, moral, 


ol. 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, 
"Music, Art, Domestic Attaand Science. Supervised | social, physical training. Courses: High School Graduates; 
ik in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. Homemaking; College Preparatory; Special. All outdoor sports. 
Address Miss Lucie C. Beard. Miss 8. EDNA JOHNSTON, A. B., Principal. 


DOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


for A. B. and A. M. Four laboratories, library, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


| Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


RE Sage in 
re Sein pepe LT 
Designed for the vocati 
Designed for ney Becretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. 
students admitted. Address 
Russell Sage College of Practical. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


Wyoming Sem 


The American Magazine 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


inary 


CO-EDUCATIONAL school where boys and girls get a proper vision of the 
highest purposes in life. Through 


toward the opposite 


al tea 
jon with 
Busine 


ion they start life with proper respect 
ers make these ideals possible. Sep- 
unusually strong instruction in Liter- 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic 

Write for catalog 
KINGSTON, PA. 


Intellectual attainment 


WAYLAND 


and character culture 


ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educati 
healthful hill country of sou 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic f 


home school preparing for all colleges 
Also piano, violin, vocal, elocution, 


grade to 1st year college. 
stenography. Expenses, $300. 


onal. Large endowment. In 
thern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
leld; large Jake. A Christian 
Courses from Rth 


Catalog 


THE DEAN, Box G C, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


For nearly sixty years 
the leader. Thoro train- 
ing in every business 
pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice in required duties 
Banking, 
Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both 
sexes Has trained more than 
fifty thousand of America’s success- 
ful men. Open all the year. Enter 
any week-day. Catalog on request 
C.C.GAINES, Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


DEAN ACADEMY, 51st 


Year, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere 


thorough and efficient training in ev 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit 


mits liberal terms, $300—$350 
Domestic Science. For catalogu 


ary department of a broad 
Liberal endowment per- 
per year. Special Course in 
e and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


C 


Educate Your 


hild in Your 


Own Home 


The mother is the natural 
teacher of her children. She 
knows their peculiarities, 
their temperaments, their | 
weaknesses, but untrained 
as a teacher, the time comes 
when she feels her inability 
alone to proceed further with 
their education and relue 
tantly gives them up to be 
taught with other children 

Now, there has grown up in the City of Baltimore 

nection with a great private day school, a Ho 

Department the high object and purpose of w 

education of children from 4 to 12 years of ag 

their own homes and yet according to the best me 

and under the guidance and «supervision of educational 

experta who are specialists in elementary eduention 

The school was established 1897. and now bas pupile in every 


state of the Union 
and foreign 
countries, 


209 


One mother writes: 
“The system seems 
almost magical in 
resulta," Another 
calls it "A real 
Godsend.” 

Booklet outlining 
plan will be sent 
on request. 


Address Calvert 3i 
School, Inc. V. M. TS 
HILLYER, A. B. 1 
(Harvard), Head- MN 


ma "- 
master, 5 Chase (>>> 


St., Baltimore, Md. Í 


Director 


It affords 
prere so necessary 
ts complete organiz: 


and theoretical. 


In our Normal De 
much in demand as 


George W. Chadwick 


Owing to the Practical 


Located in the Music Center of America 
pupils the environment and atmos- 


to a musical education. 
ation, and splendid equip- 


ment, offer exceptional facilities for t 
Dormitories for women students. Aradea, 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 


Training 
partment, 
teachers. 


C ew fnglan d 
ONSERVAT | 
OF MUSIC OR. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


graduates are Dramatic 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


The largest private school in Vermont Preparatory 


Music. Domestic Sclence. Teac ining. Com- 

| Course. Modern equipment dowment. 4 

1 es. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 a year. No extras 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Principal, — Box 14, Barre, Vt. 


College for Oratory 


EMERSON College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres, 
Physical Culture, Dramatie Art and Pedagogy in 
America. It aims to develop in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers in expression, whether 
as a creative thinker or as an interpreter 


mer session 


"unm 


Phe demand for our grad 
in colleges 


uates ns ten 


normal and 
in fill 
Monday, Septem 


iPr 


i schools is greater than we « 
7th vear opens 


ber 24th 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS Dean 


Huntington Chambers Boston, Masa 


Dental College 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


University of Illinois 


Four year curriculum leading to the degree of Doctor of 


Dental Surgery Fifteen units, accredited high sel Jl. for 
= | admission. Infirmary unex- 
celled in point 


of equipment 
und operating facilities, 
Demand for dentists greater 
than thesupply. U. S. Govern- 
ment needs more than 2,000 
dentists for military service 
Unprecedented opportunitic 
for dental students Write 
forcatalogue. Box 43. 


The Dean, College of Dentistry 


University of Illinois 
1838 W.Harrison St.,Chicago 


d 


Year Opens 
September 20, 1917 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing be- 
fore audiences, and the daily associations are 
invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in Piano-forte, voice, 
ce and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


ment 
Practical training in acting. 


General Manager 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATO 


Offers modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Public School Music, Theory, Orch 
Instruments, etc. Walton Pyre School of 

ing and Expressi Superior Normal Trai 
School, supplies Teachers for Colleges. 


Te New York 
PA vTRIC 
eignet ent etme, sem HOO L 


Desirable Dormitory accommodations. Numerous Tichno-vocational 
lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the n 
schoo! year. Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas ms d Actual Practic 
and Degrees conferred by authority of the stalë wá more to a 
of Illinois. Students Orchestra. Many free adwat" / ji study 

tages. Thirty-second session begins Sept. 10,187, $ mi of 


The Conservatory is universally T | Bectrical 
nized as a school of the highest standards, and. b> be the "ond 
one of the largest musi- ity VERY : 
cal institutions in the EMT i: 
country. Eighty artist- 

instructors, many of in- 

ternational reputation. 

Located in the heart of 

Chicago's musical cen- 

ter, in the new mag- 

nificent sixteen story 

Kimball Hall Building, 

which is the home of the 


Kimball Piano 


For free catalog and general 
information, Address, 


AmericanConservatory 
557 Kimball Hall, Chicago, lli. 


New Y 
| HLECTRICAL s 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 


Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
Room 142, Carnegie Hall 
New York 
Connected with 

nnec! ted wil NS. 
Empire Theatre & Companies 
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Wilson-Green School of Musis, 

2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Endorsed by the world's greatest musicians 
charge of the recognized musical leaders of W. 
ton. Volce, piano, violin, harmony, grand opera. 
guages, classic dancing, accompanying. Frequent col 
certs by world-renowned artists. Inquiries soli Tw 
from students with best social and financial referen ta a 
Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Sm, ed 
ac a M. H 

rud Ad 2j) x I 


| Institute of Nusia 
Art of the city ot Rew Dol] pio op 


Ave., Washingt 
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A_well-endowed school. Complete Courses ín 
ches of Musical Art. tory, Regular Hoy Much Do Y 
graduate D iments. Ist, 1918. >| 
Session—October 15th, 1917, to June Ist, ppl Re ting 


En] WEEK am 
SCHOOLS —Est. 20 Yeats ors, an, 
The Acknowledged Authority ‘ist has, “Duk of j 


ALVIEN 
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ent a e school in J DRAMATIC hanis ac by 
itself. “Academic, Technical and STAGE ' be ty 
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School for Exceptional Children ijj," E 
e 
Miss Woods' School For Excepninal Ci PT ot 


Every facility, in 8 ®t) 
urban home, for the care and training of children Y 
pua Ep Ap EI E Sa, 
J sc] les 
Booklet, OLLIE A. Woops, Principal. Wray 


BYLVANIA, Roslyn. Box 
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N Stele dasse of bis wos 
GHTECTURE p 
JNGINEERING 
"PCMECI CAs. 


"STRUCTURAL 


training of value. Graduates of 
. Electrical School have proven 
ps to be the only men that are fully E 
d to satisfy EVERY demand of the 
tal Profession. 


"Learn by Doing’ School a man acquires 
of Electrical Drafting; the best business $ 
f Electrical Contracting; together with the pi 
all, operate and maintain all systems for gi 
transmitting and using electricity. 


all year. Individual instruction. 
young and old, Write for information 


17th St. New York City 
.ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


> > RICAL men with training are 


alwaysin demand. The 
le | School, with its well-equipped 
id laboratories, is peculiarly well qualified 
tondensed course in Electrical 


EMY 


us 

^ m ENGINEERING 
including Mathematics, Mechanical 

" Drawing and Theoretical and Prac- 


tieal Electricity. Actual construc- 
tion, installation and testing. 
Course, with diploma, complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


tical young men with limited time. 25th 
pens Sept. 26th. Catalogue on request. 


of 10123 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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School for Nurses 


ng School for Nurses Te MIHAEL 


d by the State of Illinois. 3-year course preparatory in- 
and practical class work throughout the 
mum entrance requirements, 2 years’ HighSchool work. 
on apply to Miss M. H. Macxzxzix, Superintendent. 

; Groveland and 29th St., Box 104. 


MOULD $12.00 HELP? 


"Sl, How Much Do You Need? 


n 1 
T little spare time turned into busy 
sede at introducing THE AMERICAN 
aros CAZINE, Woman’s Home COMPAN- 
and Every WEEK among your 
ids and neighbors, and the sum 
ill be yours. Think of it! That 
le that has heretofore hung heavy 
your hands can be turned into 


fst. 


p 
LU 


Mdreds of others daily traverse 
path to this gold mine—why 
't you join their ranks? Do you 
a money to make both ends 
or to buy you little luxuries 
extras? arn an independent 
hthly income of $5.00 or $15.00 
ough your own efforts. 
ite to 


Chief of Subscription Staf. Desk 53 


CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Founded 1873 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 
"ss INSTITUTION was founded with the idea of 


giving to every person, whether rich or poor, a chance 

to obtain a thorough, practical education at an ex- 

pense within his reach. That it is performing this 
mission is indicated by the numbers who avail themselves 
of the advantages offered. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was organized with three 
departments, four instructors, and an annual enrollment of 
210 different students. Now there are 22 departments, 220 
instructors, and an annual enrollment of more than 5000 
different students, 


THE REASON for this growth is in the fact that this 
University is constantly increasing its facilities, strengthen- 
ing its courses of study, and offering additional advantages 
to the student. 


THE UNIVERSITY is well equipped with buildings, libraries and 
laboratories for giving instruction in the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, 
Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, 
Review for Teachers, Bible Study, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Manual Arts, Agriculture, Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Arts, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 

Exceptin the Departments of Medicine and Dentistry all of the work 
is done at Valparaiso. The Dental Department of the University is the 
well-known Chicago College of Dental Surgery and is located in Chicago. 
The Medical Department is located in both Valparaiso and Chicago. 
Two years of the work may be taken in Valparaiso, thus greatly reduc- 
ing the expense, or the entire four years may be taken in Chicago. These 
Departments are located in Chicago because of the excellent clinical 
advantages to be found there. 

THE UNIVERSITY is located in Valparaiso, a prosperous city in 
Northern Indiana, about fourteen miles South of Lake Michigan aud 
forty-four miles East of Chicago. The city is surrounded by a system of 
small lakes which make it especially delightful as a college town. 


While the expense inall the Departments is exceedingly low, it has not been made so 
at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 


THE COST OF LIVING, *? that the most satisfactory 


* accommodations for board and 
room may be had at from $44 to $56 per quarter of twelve weeks; 
tuition $20.00 per rter, or $75.00 if paid in advance, for a year of 
forty-eight weeks. the entire tuition 1s paid in advance for the year, 
it includes all the departments, except Medicine, Dentistry and private 
lessons in Music. j 

The total ex for board, tuition and furnished room for the regular school year (thirty- 
six weeks), ned not exceed $192, or for forty-eight weeks, $246. For Free Catalog address 
HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres., 

Box 66 University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


The Forty-fifth Year will open September 18, 1917 


Second quarter, December 11, 1917. Third quarter, March 5, 1918. Fourth quarter, May 28, 1918. 


Group of Valparaiso University Buildings, including the 
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THE VALUE OF 


GORHAM SILVERWARE 
IS PERMANENT 


[HE VALUE OF PRACTICALLY EVERY 

ARTICLE YOU BUY FOR THE HOME 

ENA: DETERIORATES OUT OF ALL PROPORTION 
es TO THE COST, THE MOMENT YOU BUY IT. 


GORHAM SILVERWARE, ON THE OTHER 
HAND, HAS THE IMPERISHABLE VALUE 
OF ALWAYS BEING WORTH ITS WEIGHT 


IN SILVER IN ADDITION TO ITS PRAC 
TICAL AND SENTIMENTAL QUALITIES. 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 
IS FOR SALE BY LEADING JEWEL 


ERS EVERYWHERE AND gaya 
BEARS THIS TRADEMARK ECO 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS AND GOLDSMITHS 


NEW YORK 


WORKS ~ PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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COPYAIONT 1017 By THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNATI 


| y E you ever have gone camping you doubtless know how many things 
zt I | Ivory Soap can do and how well it does them. Clothes and dishes, 
=, pots and pans, the bath and toi 
= nothing but Ivory. 


let—everything requiring soap needs 


rab ra d oa aai tege ol AP a i eir i DP. 


No garment or utensil is too dir 


ty for Ivory to clean thoroughly. No skin, 
fabric, or surface is delicate enoug 


h to be injured by it. It is not only safe but 
sure because the high grade materials and skillful manufacture which make it 
mild and pure also give it extraordinary detergent, or cleansing, value. 

| Every year, thousands who 
efficiency. They discover t 
have used it, there are a hu 


go camping profit by this lesson in Ivory’s all-round 
hat in addition to the purposes for which they always 
ndred and one other needs which it meets perfectly. 


. . . . 9942 PURE 
IT FLOATS 


S Factories at l-vorydale, O.; Port Ivory, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans.; 
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Their Mother 


A story of love, sacrifice, and reward 


(OU should come up here to our 
‘le Vermont town of Paris and go 
tward to the end of Main Street, 
i take the road to the river, you 
ud come at length to the old 
l mill-pond bottom, known in our 
lance as the “Flats.” 
: side of the Flats and 
. up against Hay- 
* tuntain, you would 


xn a scrubby little 
led the Poor Purse 


we, in our little 
daily office, prob- 
ow more about the 
ogy” and inside his- 
every man, woman 
id in our town than 
else, for that is our 


: à But we especially 


ae a as 


‘ore about the Poor 
amily because it is 
y tied up with the 
elegraph” office, 
y ties of blood. And 
he rest of the town 
he stranger past the 
little farm with the 
at, “This is the Poor 
‘lace, the home of an 
inate family of fath- 
ds and an old woman 
entually summoned 
ption to amount to 
ng,” we drive past 
2 that poor little 
if hid by the ragged 
d wild rose, and we 
Telegraph” love the 
lace. For it recalls 
te and more vividly, 
ears pass, the story, 
Purse, “Old Mary” 
d her later, who be- 
marriage to Jack 
f the “Telegraph” 
vas Mary Wood 
mber as dos 
that Mary 


th lots of common 


æ, and she owned a pair of wistfu 
ves that somehow left an impres- 


you. 


Was a reason for Mary's wistful 


h it were yesterday, 
ood got her job in 
e She was only a girl just out of 
s- She was a plump, pretty little 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


eyes. She had been born and bronna up 
on a farm back in the New England hills, 


of a high-strung, sensitive mother married 
to a sordid, coarse-grained, materialistic 
father. It was the old, old tragedy of the 
country, girls marrying the boy on the 
next farm or in the same country church 


ment Ma 


ber 
On the 


Whose Mother Do You 
See in This Story? 


FTER all, the greatest stories in the 

world are the stories of average men 
and women who have done their duty un- 
complainingly as they have seen it. The 
written dramas that stir our very souls 
are the narratives of the common things 
of life, which we can appreciate because 
we have experienced them. 

Of course the mother in this particular 
story finally reached a dramatic moment 
the like of which comes to few. But the 
.way she traveled up to that moment is 
the way of most mothers. A hundred 
men in any little town might easily say to 
each other after reading this story— 
“With few changes that is the story of 
your mother." THE EDITOR 


for fear of becoming an old maid, or be- 
cause the boys had to have wives and took 
the first “picks” at hand. i 
Mary’s mother had brought three chil- 
sense n dren into the world and grown discouraged 


and shapeless with work. She had buried 
her second child, leaving only Mary and a 
brother who was younger. Then after a 
time the husband. died of lung trouble. 


The burden of raising the two youngsters 
fell on her weary shoulders, and the mo~ 
was old enough it had been 
necessary for her to go to work. Sly had 
helped in the local bo: 

crates. She had picked berries, 
tended store for Miss 


X factory makin 


erriam the milli- 
ner. Then gradually the 
proposition came of marry- 
ing one of the local boys and 
repeating her mother's trag- 
edy, or getting out into the 
world and making a choice 
of a man her mental and 
temperamental equal. She 
had decided to learn the 
printing business in our 
office, then take a bigger 
job on some larger paper. 

But one night after she 
had been with us a matter of 
seven months, I came into 
the back room to find her 
weeping, with her head 
down on the type case be- 
fore her. She was in there 
putting in some overtime 
to swell her slender pay 
envelope. Daddy Joe, a 
fatherly old tramp printer, 
happened to be workin 
in there too. Kidlike, i 
stopped and listened, un- 
beknown to them. 

"Daddy Joe," said the 
girl, "tell me, is it real 
wrong for a girl to want to 
marry money?" 

“Suppose you tell me the 
circumstances, honey," said 
2p ipie old Joe. 

* Oh, there aren't hardly 
any circumstances, Joe," 
said she, "only I'm just 
tired, that’s all. I'm tired 


‘of living in a boarding- 


house bedroom all alone. 
I'm tired of getting up at 


the remorseless jangle of an alarm clock 
every morning. I’m tired of having no 
one to talk to at night, no one who cares 
about me for myself alone. I'm weary of 
making endless motions, setting endless 
galleys, correcting endless proofs, drawing 
my pay envelope every 
noon, that's spent before I get it, for my 
board and clothes and the help of Mother 


aturday after- 


15 
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out on the farm. Sometimes I feel just as 
if I'd like some man—any man—to come 
along with about a billion dollars, pick me 
up and carry me off and do anything he 
wants with me, so long as he'll only take 
away the endless grind and provide me 
with pretty clothes and proper food and 
just let me—rest. Yes, I’m wondering if 
it’s sinful to want to marry any man for 
his money.” 


OW those are dangerous sentiments for 
an honest pretty girl to be expressing. 
Daddy Joe saw in a moment that it wasn't 
money the girl craved. It was love. When 
folks are in love they don't give a hoot 
about making endless motions, or paying 
board, or getting up every morning to the 
bang of an alarm clock. Old Joe saw the 
girl was tired, friendless and alone, and it 
was up to him to keep her on the straight 
track. A : 
“Yes, Mary,” said he, “it’s downright 
wicked to want to splice up for cash alone. 
What you need, Mary, is for some nice 
young chap to come along and get you in- 
terested in him. Ain’t you got no steady, 


Mary?” . : 

“No, ” said she. “‘Since you mention it, 
Joe, I haven’t yet seen one that was really 
worth while."  . 

“You just hang on, Mary,” said the old 
fellow. “The right boy's comin’ along 
sooner or later. You'll know when he 
comes, all right. Then you'll marry him 
and have a nice home, and all your trou- 
bles will be forgotten.” 

The old chap cheered up the girl and she 
went on with her work. But as he bent 
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over his stone, I saw him shaking his 
world-wise old head sadly. 

Well, the right chap did cone along 
pretty quick after that. Jack Purse came 
to work for us. 

It was an out-and-out love match from 
the start. In the winter and spring that 
ensued a change came over Mary. The 
pallor left her face; she did her work with 
an energy that had but one origin; fre- 
aney she sang a fragment of a love song 
as she busied herself at her work about our 
office. She had developed into the swift- 
est and most accurate compositor we ever 
had, but during those last few months she 
was with us she fairly broke even her own 
record. There were no more tears over 
the type case. There were no more con- 
fessions to Daddy Joe. And, too, there 
were no more references to marrying for 
money. We all knew that Jack Purse was 
as poor as a pauper at the town farm, and 
the wages he was drawing while learning 
his mate were barely supporting himself. 
But these things place no stumbling block 
in the pathway of love, at least the kind 
we have up here in New England. Mary 
believed she could still keep on with her 
job in our office, and together they would 
furnish the little white house they had 
taken over on Maple Street. So she mar- 
ried him on Memorial Day—that wonder- 
ful day of peace in New England, when 
the air is heavy with the odor of wet lilacs 
and the quiet cortéges move to the grass- 
grown graves in the village cemetery, and 
over the face of all nature hangs the hush 
of the approaching summer. 

Somebo love in a quaint old New Eng- 


Her old hands gripped thé arefuros 
down upon him tyes were 


land town is a deeper, sweeter thing ™ *t mir 
anywhere else on God's green earth’ su 
lacks the sensuousness of the dre suus 
Southland. It has not the virility ofc. 
West. But to make up for both it is af# 1st be; 
definable soft sturdiness in a setting of ike wire; 
and sturdy hills and valleys and té "th hy | 
that hallows it and nurtures it—the titt resist 
we of the “Telegraph” office have terf*pects, and 
the New Englandness of New Englant moment 
If, on the eve of her wedding day, Ma and wa 
gave a thought to the dreams she * lay in i 
dreamed, of wealth and aspirations "*t of our 
the great opportunities which marr®saround 
was to open to her, no one knew it but ^i the h 
self. If there was the least thing of bits w hate 
sweet disappointment it never distut! ng t p 
the outer surface of her love for the yo" ma, 
chap whose wife she had consented to !¥eitem, 
And, after all, that is the way of the wo inde, 
"ho had been 
LL of us have dreamed dreams ‘tei, ; 
built castles in the ether and imaj "mi, 
great and glorious experiences for the, "inery,), 
ture. All of us have thought we were '*uha;., 
ing to marry the superman of the su “atthe, 
woman. All of us, up to a certain “the gir 
believed subconsciously that fame $'otherwon 
fortune and great vistas of opportu } hollow, 
would be opened to us by time alone hj, 
that the years were nothing but thing 1 s 
be lived, that every hour was a go! * 
moment, and time but a thing to | © 
away and bring us nearer and nearer € piin g 


evening to our hallowed anticipation 5i. 

But the days have come and the € wi 
have fled. Each one, somehow, has pa ir whey 
just like the one that went before. Jt |; &n; whi 
not the superman nor the superwo!: ts which 


Their Mother, by Witt1Aam DuprEvy PELLEY 


Meli grips der care-furrowed face gazed 
spon him qj her eyes were vivid things 


—À whom we married—who came into our 
e en cll VES shrouded in a halo of glorified mist. 

$E If we are women, we married the young 
chap at the church social whom we didn't 
like at first because his hair stuck up in the 
"back like wire and he didn't know what to 
do with his knees. But somehow we 
couldn't resist his attentions or ignore his 
prospects, and we drifted on and on toward 
,jthe moment where the great question 
,|came and was answered. The wedding 
, day lay in the past and he became the 


irt father of our children. And he rolls his 
and rd A 5 cigars around in his mouth, and likes to go 
ues Hi i j»| around the house with his shoes off, and 
'one "m jj makes us hate ourselves for our servility 
c in having to pry loose two dollars to pay 
ds forie i ix man. i 
" we are men, there came a night when 
had per « We sat under the summer stars with a girl 
the way who had been working in the same office 
T" as ourselves, or that we met at the Odd 
ream js Fellows dance. And the witchery of faint 
eetherim"" perfumery, a strand of golden hair against 
rien ag a rough-shaven cheek, the leap of a hot 
thought 7 , Pulse at the touch of a soft hand, told us 
erman that the girl somehow was different from 
ip to 2 T nt all other women and life without her would 
sly tht 57^ be a hollow, lifeless thing. And we mar- 
stas of OFF” red her without knowing just why, except 
s by irs yz that we loved her and the blood called, 
othing se and to find her at home when our work 
hour ^^, was done at twilight seemed very good and 
yut a thine” satisfying and much to be desired. 
arer and n s As it has been with marriage, so has it 
ved an, n with other things of life. There came 
come wae a day when we realized that the only 
omeh a} dreams which come true and the only air 


went p castles which materialize are those which 
or the sv 


we construct ourselves with effort and 
care and infinite toil. And if, indeed, we 
stand at last on a pinnacle and view the 
world from the heights to which we once 
aspired, along with the grim exaltation 
has come the bitter recollection of the 
price we have paid, the care we expended, 
the damnable, inhuman opposition which 
was ours to overcome, which has left its 
scars on our souls. 


M^RY married Jack Purse on love, and 
Jack got his pay raised to twelve dol- 
lars a miel. and took semi-charge of our 
back room. They settled down to that 
same variety of matrimony which has 
dotted America with a million of such 
homes, built on a very great amount of 
affection, a still greater amount of hope 
and the courage of ignorance, and a piti- 
fully small amount of money. 

We didn't see much of Mary after the 
first youngster arrived. Now and then 
one of us would meet her pushing a some- 
what noisy wooden baby carriage along 
Maple Street on a pleasant afternoon. We 
would notice how very plain and bver- 
worked were her clothes. The sleeves of 
her light jacket would be a trifle out of the 
fashion. Her hat would be pinned too far 
back on her head. But her face, despite 
the fine lines of care and labor that were 
beginning to come, was still pretty. And 
when anyone stopped—as fussy old 
women sometimes will—to gush over the 
size and health of that lusty kid in the 
carriage there was a pathetic pride on it 
which seemed to defy the town and the 
world. 
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Somehow, the babies seemed to come 
along in rather record-breaking succession 
after the first one. I don’t know why that 
family all ran to boys, but it did. There 
were six of them, not counting the one 
they buried in the plain little two-foot 
grave out on Riverview Hillside Ceme- 
tery. That was along about the sixth 
year of their marriage. 

I give Jack full credit. He tried to do 
his best by his family and his job. That 
was the pathos of it. He must have real- 
ized there was no future ahead of him, 
that all his energies and all his life must 
now be spent on raising those boys, help- 
ing them to grow up just a little bit better 
men than their father was before them, 
and to avoid, if it were possible, their 
father's mistakes. America is filled with 
that kind of men, men who know they 
have shot their bolt and missed, that the 
best they can do now is to help equip 
those young lives for whom they are re- 
sponeikile to take up the battle of life 
where they will leave it off, and carry it 
forward to a better conclusion. And they 
are heroes—the real blue-blooded stock of 
which this nation 15 made. 

It was about the time that we put 
in the linotypes that Jack bought the 
placeout by i aystack. He figured that he 
was never going to draw more than three 
dollars a day in our office, and it would 
take more than three dollars a day to 
raise those six live-wire kids. So, by put- 
ting up a few dollars he had managed to 
scrape together, Jack acquired the little 
property which still bears his name in 
the village. 
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But if Jack realized he was a failure, 
Mary, too, must have looked into the fu- 
ture and had it brought home to her that, 
after all, she had made the same mistake 
that her mother had before her, that life 
would be but one dreary day of toil after 
another on through the years, so much 
cooking, so much dish-washing, so much 
mending and cleaning and hanging out of 
clothes. Some day death would overtake 
her. There would be a plain, average 
American funeral with the relatives and 
the church choir, and the young local 
pastor, not old enough yet nor wise 
enough to understand the heart of human 
folks, who would mouth conventional 
id au phrases and look gloomy, and 

e thankful when it was over. There 
would be a six-inch funeral notice down in 
the corner of our paper sandwiched be- 
tween a report of the county political con- 
vention and an advertisement for a patent 
medicine. There would be a plain white 
stone out beside the little grave on River- 
view where had lain for so long the little 
child forgotten by all but herself and God. 
And it would be marked with the words: 
*Mary, Beloved Wife of John Purse. 
Born, Sept. 15th, 1864. Died, April 8th, 
19—." Lite, like her wedding day, like 
the dreams she had dreamed, would have 
passed. Oh, the heartrending hopelessness 
of it! 

But, so far as anyone in our town knew, 
those who came in contact with her heard 
no word of bitterness. The features which 
had made her once the prettiest girl in 
Paris took on deep, dull lines of worry and 
care and mother-anxiety. She was grow- 
ing rapidly into a plain old woman with 
nothing ahead but the successful manhood 
of her boys, like a million other wives of 
average men all over America to-night. 

And yet the picture is not all gloomy. 
For these women have their reward, even 
as the day came when Mary Purse re- 
ceived her payment. And that is the plain 
and simple tale that I would relate. 


JAck had been running one of our lino- 
types about three years when the acci- 
dent happened. It was a rainy April 
morning; we had been at work about two 
hours; the only sounds in our office were 
the whirring of the shafting on the preys 
in the basement and the steady click of the 
matrices falling into place followed by the 
convulsion of the typesetting machine as it 
went into travail and gave birth to a 
metallic slug. 

In one of these convulsions we heard a 
frightful cry of agony from behind Jack's 
machine. The next instant his chair went 
over backward and he stumbled upward, 
colliding with a type case. — 

In newspaper jargon, Jack's machine 
had had a “squirt.” A squirt is an acci- 
dental splurge of molten type metal up 
through the machine, caused by an im- 
properly spaced line of matrices; it is a 
common occurrence. But this one was 
different, because when it came Jack had 
been leaning over, picking up a fallen 
matrix from the floor. The liquid metal 
had taken him full in the face. Pellets of 
the hellish stuff had spattered in his eyes. 
In two seconds Jack Purse's eyesight was 
destroyed, terribly destroyed. He writhed 
horribly in the wreckage of the type rack 
he had made, his gamy handi daming at 
his mangled features. Then he fainted. 

We straightened him out somehow and 
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sent for Doctor Johnson. The doctor gave 
him something to relieve the pain and 
shock and ordered him taken home. I 
hurried over behind the Baptist church 
and backed out Jack’s stupid big-hoofed 
old horse. Sam Hod, who owns the paper, 
got him into the democrat, and we started 
with the doctor for the poor little farm 
outside of Haystack. 


M^RY was in the side yard hanging up 
clothes when the old horse clumped 
into the yard. She did not faint when our 
tragic faces told her something terrible 
had. happened, though her face turned so 
white that it was almost blue when we 
whispered what had occurred. But she 
helped us get pack out of the rig and into 
the house and stretched out on the pine 
bedstead in the little bedroom off the sit- 
ting-room. Sam Hod and I were weak 
and sick when our task was done. As we 
sat down out in the cluttered dooryard 
and waited for the doctor’s verdict, Sam 
said hoarsely: . 

" What's going to become of Mary and 
all those boys if Jack is permanently 
blind?’ 

I did not answer. I did not know. 

Doctor Johnson came out after a while. 
His face told us the story. 

“The poor chap’s eyes are literally 
burned out,” he said. “He'll be blind as 
a bat all the rest of his days.” 

The three of us walked back to town in 
silence. Just at the moment we could do 
nothing. We left Mary to her sorrow. 

It was a beautiful spring morning when 
next I knocked at the door of the Purse 
Place a couple of days later. Mary came 
to the door. She looked haggard and 
drawn and tired-out. Her old-time beauty 
was fading fast, but she was the same 
Mary Wood. 

When I had explained my errand and 
told her the boys in our office had sent me 
to see what they could do for her and 
Jack, she only said: 

“Tell the boys I’m grateful to them. 
But I guess we'll manage somehow." 

“T guess we'll manage somehow!” 

It is the brave battle-cry of humankind 
all down the years, the undaunted spirit 
of men and women who have faced with 
set faces the problems of life, and come 
out of it rich in a philosophy, and found 
the old earth very good, all the same. 

“Does he know yet?" I asked, referring 
to fack's permanent blindness. 

“Not for certain," she replied. “We 
haven't told him yet. He went out of his 
head last night. He said if he was blinded 
for life he would kill himself before he 
would become a drag on me and the chil- 
dren." The tears welled into her brave 
eyes as she said it. 

A few weeks later, an all-merciful Provi- 
dence took him away. It seemed that his 
heart had always been weak, and one 
night it ceased its work. 

don't know how Mary Purse stood it. 
She must have gone through hell the first 
few days following the funeral. When she 
came to the office the following week, 
somehow she had mellowed. Grief and 
terrible trouble affect some folks that 
way. Others it makes mean and cynical 
and hateful toward their fellows and the 
world and God. And others—it just mel- 
lows them and deepens them and makes it 
seem good just to have them around. She 
said to Sam Hod: 


“I should not complain. I am not the 
first woman who has lost her husband. 
Don't talk to me about it. I just want to 
bury it in my thoughts and in my life. All 
that's ahead of me now is the raising of 
those boys to be good men. And when I’ve 
done that, I'll be ready and willing to lay 
down my heartache and follow Jack. Be- 
sides, if you knew those six boys of mine 
you'd appreciate that I haven't time to 
feel sorry for myself. Troubles are sent 
us to be overcome, Mr. Hod. If I can im- 
press that on my boys, my work will be 
amply rewarded." 

“How can I help you, Mary?" Sam 
asked 
"I'd thought some of taking Tom out of 
school. He's going on sixteen and might 
help me. But just because my own life is 
a failure is no reason why I should aid in 
making his a failure, too. So I'm going to 
try to keep him at his books and let him 
finish at the seminary, and if he wants he 
shall go to college. We've got the horse 
and cow and the place. I guess we can 
manage somehow—if you'll give me back 
my old place. That's what I’ve come to 
see you about. If you can give me the 
chance to earn eight or nine dollars a week 
here, it will keep them in clothes and pay 
our taxes. Then as fast as each boy gets 
through college, I count on his turning 
around and helping the brother under him 
that's struggling to get through.” 

“What?” cried Sam. '' Mary, are you 
going to try to put those six boys through 
college—alone? " 

“Yes,” she said proudly and resolutely 
and with some of the old-time fire in her 
eye and color in her cheeks. “Once | 
wanted to go to college. Once I wanted to 
amount to something in the world. But 
things occurred to prevent me. Somehow 
the chance never seemed to work around. 
Then I got married and the babies came. 
After that there was no hope, and I faced 
it. But they're going through school if the 
struggle of doing it kills me. I'm hoping 
that Tom will go through a theological 
school and turn out a preacher. I guess 
every mother wishes that one of her boys 
would turn out a minister. But, anyhow, 
I shall do what I can and leave the rest to 
the good God. Can you give me the job, 
Mr. Hod?” 

“Yes, Mary,” said Sam. “Come in to 
morrow morning and take your old place. 
Your wages will be fifteen dollars a week, 
and the place is yours if you live to be a 
hundred.” 


WHEN she had gone I said to Sam: 
“But she can’t set anything but 
straight matter, Sam. And we don’t set 
any more straight matter by hand. We 
dumped all that eight-point body type 
when we installed the machines. There 
isn't a case of it in the place." " 

“Then, by Gad, we'll buy some" 
roared Sam. “So long as I own this bi- 
annual bedquilt that the town calls a 
newspaper through courtesy, that woman 
is going to have a job as long as she wants 
it. And if anyone around here ever tells 
her I bought type a-purpose for her to 
stick there'll be some printers around here 
taken suddenly dead and having to 
hauled out by the legs. You tell the boys 
that—and say it in language that don't 
leave anything to the imagination!” 

So Mary Purse came back into our of- 
fice. (Continued on page 78) 
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e The answer comes from England— 
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HE people, as a whole, are 
earning more, spending more 
and saving more than ever 
before. Wages were never so 
high nor Work so plentiful. The 
wich who are not interested in favored 
. manufactures are suffering through heavy 
.. taxation, but the working classes are 
„= Mospering. The leading department 
&.. sore in London has had a record year.” 
© That is what comes from England. 
“Business conditions con- 
tinue to indicate such in- 
dustrial and commercial ac- 
kK tvity as the country has 
wt hitherto experienced.” 
That is the message a 
great Canadian bank sends. 
“Is it time to get scared 
to death? I don't believe 
vat all. I believe firmly 
that it is going to have an 
expansive effect on banking 
d wedits and bank deposits. 
i: l know we are going to see 
a a vast industria expansion. 
es lt isn’t going to be 100 per 
So cee employment; it is 
~ going to be 120 per cent 
het employment. There will be 
i need not only for every man 
lex who worked before; there 
"©, will be need for all the men 
tU" and women. The unskilled 
" worker will step into the 
"i vi: Place of the skilled worker, 
oot and women will be called 
sa » Upon to take a greater place 
ep lt is going to 
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mean the greatest wage 
fund. that was ever paid 
out. 

hing, y That is the verdict of 
WE Frank A. Vanderlip, head 
and. of America's largest na- 
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ody ©" tional bank. 
* 7. But it must not be as- 
me sumed that the United States 
^ will experience “Business as 
nwt Usual”—plus. There will 
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ployment, more money; yes 
che Walt ^ yes. 
he ud But there will be a` re- 
ever adjustment of business ac- 
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Tib Uvites, a realignment of the nation's 


x Productive powers. 
"E ios, What you and I wish to know is how 


eee tO be affected, whether our partic- 
ut^" rular business is likely to be benefited or 
Pk sadi" the war, whether we shall be 
00 g er oft or worse, whether prices are 
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PU yapt to rise faster than our earnings, 


By B.C. Forbes 


whether rents will soar or fall, whether 
our investments are to decrease or in- 
crease in value—in short, What will the 
war probably do to us? 

We can best be guided by studying 
what has happened in England and in 
Canada, where conditions most resemble 
those here. 

The withdrawing of many hundreds of 
thousands of able-bodied men from civil 


employment to enter the army at once 


How Business Has Kept Up in a 
Great London Department Store 


The London “Financial Times” says that the 
balance sheet of Selfridge & Company, Ltd. (the 
well-known London department store), for last 
year showed a gain in profits. 

The profits for the past five years (three of peace 
and two of war) have been as follows: 


Year ending Jan. 31, 1913 
Year ending Jan. $1, 1914... 

Year ending Jan. 81, 1915.... 
Year ending Jan. 31, 1916.... 
Year ending Jan. 31, 1917.... 


entails considerable shifting of workers 
to fill the vacated places. This demand 
tends to raise wages. Next, the Govern- 
ment places huge contracts, not only for 
shells and guns and other enginery of war, 
but for uniforms, heavy underwear, 
shoes, blankets and other apparel; for 
canned foodstuffs in enormous volume; 


.... £104,029 
131,546 
134,791 
150,222 
225,137 


H. Gordon Selfridge, chairman and managing 
director, says: 
“This large increase in our turnover has come 
in the staple goods—goods necessary for household 
use and for the wardrobe. The sale of luxurious 
and extravagant articles has practically ceased. 
“The spirit of the people is against luxuries, 
and this business reflects the serious and absolutely 
necessary buying of the third year of war. 
“Nor is our increase due to any government 
contracts.” 


for flour, sugar, coffee, tea and other 
staples; for all the heavy and costly 
paraphernalia of transportation and equip- 
ment, including steel. rails, engines, rail- 
way cars by the tens of thousands, motor 
trucks, aéroplanes; for horses and sad- 
dlery; for coal and oil; for ships of all 
sizes; for rubber; for cotton; and, of 
course, for chemicals innumerable. 
Governmental orders have first call on 
the country’s manufacturing, mining, 
agricultural and transportation processes. 
erefore labor is diveited. either b 
competition or official regulation, into all 
the channels for the production of war 
supplies. The labor available for the 
manufacture of luxuries is thus curtailed, 
and, as a rule, this is not a serious matter, 
because the wealthy in every country, 
those who under normal conditions are 
the principal buyers of costly luxuries, 
are always the first to start economizing. 
By and by, however, skilled workers are 
in such demand that they can obtain 
abnormally high wages. Women, too, 
meanwhile enter industry on a wholly 
unprecedented scale and receive very 


generous compensation. 


The result is that thousands, even 
millions, of families find themselves 
richer than they had ever dared to hope. 
The possession of surplus wealth is a 
novel sensation to them, 
and it is natural that they 
should want to procure the 
comforts, conveniences and 
luxuries this wealth can 
buy, even though they are 
appealed to from every 
billboard and pulpit and 
newspaper to save their 
money and buy war bonds. 
The consequence is that 
Pianos, phonographs, low 
and medium-priced jewelry, 
silk raiment, custom-made 
suits, expensive shoes, fine 
cigars, the better grades of 
foods, motorcycles, and even 
low-priced automobiles, are 
bought more extensively 
than in times of peace, 
while, it must in truth be 
added, the consumption of 
drink in England and Scot- 
land increased lamentably. 

Extravagance ran so ram- 
pant in these countries that 
the Government intervened. 
The restrictive measures ap- 
plied in Britain were more 
severe than was deemed 
necessary in Canada, largely 
because of the all-important 
question of shipping facili- 
ties. England's very ex- 
istence depended upon im- 
ports from oversea, and in 
time the destruction of ships 
became so alarming that 
every inch of cargo space 
was needed for necessaries, 

The importation of non- 
essentials was rigidly for- 
bidden. The list of taboo 
articles included every conceivable form 
of luxuries and many not ordinarily 
considered luxuries, from precious stones 
and gold and silver jewelry to cham- 
Pagne, pianos, phonographs, motor cars 
and—it is true—bathtubs. 

Rich families had to give up most of their 
men servants and even women servants; 
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well-to-do men and women volunteered 
to perform unaccustomed tasks on farms, 
in factories and in. munition plants; the 
forces of firms or companies engaged in 
the supplying of non-essentials were 
ruthlessly cut down—something over 
five thousand plants were taken under 
government control for the manufacture 
of war requisites; postmen, taxicab 
drivers, subway ticket sellers, tramcar 
conductors were drafted into other 
service and their places taken by women. 
Women also displaced many thousands 
of men in banks, stores, offices and similar 
establishments, until in Britain. to-day 
almost one million five hundred thousand 
women are filling positions normally held 
by men. 


OW, allowing for the political, temper- 

amental, geographical, agricultural, 
industrial, financial, labor and general 
economic differences between the United 
States and Europe, allowing, also, for the 
present and prospective status of the war, 
and taking everything else into considera- 
tion, what are we likely to see happen in 
this country? What changes may be 
logically looked for in our business, in our 
economic and social life? 

Let us eschew sheer prophecy and en- 
deavor simply to draw deductions from 
experience abroad and known and pro- 
spective conditions here. . 

First, we have the incalculable advan- 
tage that we are already a munition- 
manufacturing nation, trained and accus- 
tomed to supplying war materials in 
billion-dollar quantities. The dislocation 
of labor here, consequently, will be milder 
than it was in England or Canada, which 
were caught unawares and wholly unpre- 
pared to support armies in the field. For 
two years we have been industrially on a 
semi-war basis. There will be additional 
shifting of labor from certain channels to 
certain others; but no small part of the 
readjustment process was carried out two 
years ago, and now obtains. 

To become specific, let us take different 
industries in turn and consider what is 
likely to happen: 

Agriculture, the most important of all 
our activities, producing $10,000,000,000 
worth of products annually, and employ- 
ing some 13,000,000 people, will be 
speeded up by both private and govern- 
mental Hor An extra million workers 
or more will doubtless be set to work 
aiding our farmers. The ig paid will 
not be those of peace times. England has 
solved her agricultural problem with such 
notable success that, whereas a large 
percentage of her requirements used to 
have to be imported, she will become self- 
sustaining in 1918, the Government has 
announced. She has done it by diverting 
labor to farms, by fixing a minimum wage 
for all farm workers and by guaranteeing 
not only for next year, but for a series of 
years, a minimum price for the farmer's 
products, this minimum being so high as 
to stimulate every farmer and crofter to 
work night and day to raise the heaviest 
crops possible. Our own great farming 
population, the backbone of our whole 
body economic, is certain to be so treated 
that it will continue to be able to spend 
money with freedom. The farmers’ labor 
problem is being solved in part by “lend- 
ing” them men temporarily from the 
railroads and from certain industrial 


establishments, and by supplying a large 
number of lads and students under military 
age. 
"Transportation is ranked as our second 
industry, with its 1,500,000 employees on 
steam railroads alone and its almost $20,- 
000,000,000 of invested capital. There will 
be comparatively little dislocation of skilled 
employment in railroading proper; but, as 
in Europe, a movement has already set in 
to install women as clerical workers, and 
we are likely to see this substitution of 
women for men carried to considerable 
length on our railroads, our street cars, our 
elevated roads, and our subways. As for 
railway investments, they stand a chance 
of faring no worse than they did before. 
Already the nation's railway system is 
under the supervisory control of a small 
body of railroad presidents appointed by 
the Government, a plan early introduced 
in England, and if interference with regular 
trathe and normal earnings becomes very 
extensive a financial solution may be 
found by guaranteeing the payment of 
dividends, as was done in Britain. There- 
fore, the railway outlook need occasion no 
special alarm. 

How American shipbuilding is to be 
restored to the proud place it once oc- 
cupied—when ninety per cent of all our 
oversea commerce was carried in American 
bottoms—is already well known. This 
work will absorb many thousands of me- 
chanics and artisans, who may be released 
from other less necessary employment. 

Perhaps the most extensive shifting of 
workers will be experienced in the clothing 
trades and its allied activities. This has 
already set in. It is even thus early clear 
that there will be less buying of new 
clothes by both men and women, particu- 
larly the well-to-do. Reduction of forces 
probably will be witnessed in department 
stores, in men's clothing shops, in mil- 
linery parlors, in "specialty" shops, etc. 
Many men so employed, including floor- 
walkers, will be weeded out, their places 
being taken, where necessary, by women. 
But government orders for textiles will 
be extremely heavy, so that most mills 
making cotton and also woolen goods will 
be kept running at full speed. Similarly, 
the falling off in the private buying of 
shoes will be compensated for by govern- 
mental contracts for millions and millions 
of army boots. 


(CURIOUSLY, war has increased the 
consumption of tobacco in belligerent 
countries. Also, despite all restrictions 
and regulations, England’s drink bill last 
year was the highest on record—$1,000,- 
000,000. America, it is computed, spends 
$2,500,000,000 on intoxicating liquors and 
about $800,000,000 for tobacco. The 
handwriting on the wall reveals that a 
large amount of labor now engaged in the 
drink traffic will be drafted into other 
employment. Indeed, if the war proves 
protracted, extremely radical develop- 
ments in this direction are expected. 

_ Broadly speaking, there will be diver- 
sion of men employees from light work 
into heavier employment, the places of 
the former being taken, where filled at all, 
mostly by women and youths. From 
luxury “berths,” as the English say, to 
necessity labor will be the general trend. 
What are some of the other callings liable 
to be affected? 

The building trade, which ordinarily 


employs a very large amount of labor, wis. Pe 
quite drastically, releasing mam : vv 
Road-making, publ "* 


fall o 
husky artisans. 
undertakings of various kinds, civic im 
provements and similar activities wi 
taper off. Municipalities will comb oy 
every dispensable employee if England's 
example be followed. omen will also 
be engaged to take places formerly filled 
by men, particularly clerical positions. 

The readjustment process probably will 
be considerable in such diverse lines as 
jewelry, “notions,” sporting goods, fancy 
gardening, street laying, carpet weaving, 
music teaching, insurance canvassing. 
There will be fewer barbers, fewer 
flunkeys, fewer florists, fewer hack drivers. 
The stage will give up many men. X 
will restaurants and hotels. So will nearly 
all classes of stores. So will Wall Street. 
So will corporations now employing male 
clerks. In England, wives, in many 
instances, are taking the places of ther 
husbands as local ""drummers," behind 
counters, as bookkeepers and, in some 
cases, as teachers. 

We are not likely to witness here the 
orgy of extravagance which England 
experienced among the working classes. 
We have already enjoyed widespread 
prosperity, and now that the call has 

one forth for economy it will probably 

Re heeded by the great majority of the 
people, especially should lengthy casualty 
lists begin to be posted, bringing home to 
the rank and file the gravity of the 
situation. 


NCE the sober truth is realized, once 

the American people, West and Sout 
as well as East, grasp what the war means, 
the tendency to save money and invest in 
war loans is almost certain to become 
notable. Savings accounts have mounted 
up in virtually every belligerent country. 
Over eight million persons subscribed to 
the last ($5,000,000,000) British loan. 
Here, too, multitudes of citizens are 
tasting the joys of saving and investing 
money for the first time. 

The creation of billions and billions of 
new tokens of wealth (bonds), and the 
spending of these billions, serves to put 
more credit and money into circulation. 
This stimulates industry, inflates wages 
and raises prices, yet the margin in most 
cases is higher than in normal times, so 
that the thrifty who benefit from wat 
wages can and do save distinctly more than 
is possible during peace. The rich like- 
wise stop paying hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for additions to their picture gal- 


leries, their art collections, their tapes-. ` 


tries, knickknacks, etc. Prominent Eu- 
ropean families have parted with many 
famous pictures, porcelains, ivories am 
heirlooms to rich Americans during the 
last two years; but even our wealthiest 
citizens are now feeling the pinch o! 
taxation to an extent that chills their 
enthusiasm for art objects costing fof- 
tunes. Abroad, as here, the financial 
burden of the war is falling heavily on 
those best able to bear it—the wealthy. 
This world war has really tended to 
make the rich poorer and the poor richer. 
This development is reflected in rea 
estate. Hundreds of British castles an 
mansions have been either turned over to 
the War Department for use as hospitals 
or homes for convalescents or put on Ui 
market —ofton with (Cortinued on pow 
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tes me this particular morning, itseemed Honor. He lived with a woman, said to “Peter boy, your mother has gone | 
nnn to Judge Horton. They were of be his mother, at 10 East Strate. The away,” the judge began gently. i 
times vital import to Mrs. Archer, who r thing doid yisterday, an’ the neigh- “T saw her—in a bo | 
"T 4 ,, Sat as near as she could get to the bors handed the kid over to me, sor." “Tt wasn't really a box, Peter. Ithink — | 
wet: s which surrounded the court officers. “No other relatives?" it was a chariot that came to take your | 
nr € watched Judge Horton handle parents, "No, sor. They don't know annything mother to a happy place—" 
sot puardians, children, like a wise, tender big about the woman. She's lived there but “Wif horses?’ | 
are paar Here was no majesty of the law, three months. Nobody iver’heard her “Yes, a chariot with horses.” i 
rug ut only the protection which law is spake av anny rilitives. She passed fer a * No horses came," Peter objected. j 
mi Meant to provide. He listened to the widow. She was a scrubwoman." “Maybe they came when you were ; 
T. complaints of parents, truant officers, and “What is your name, boy?" asked the asleep.’ 
P i icemen, before he heard the child'sside judge. Peter shook his head. “I would hear 
"T a it. He insisted that the child's story The youngster inspected him solemnly. horses.” 
ġe Should have the same respect granted the “Tm Peter,” he replied. The judge tried a new idea. 
nh v AB in story. Now and then Mrs. “Peter what?" “ Peter, Tow you a father?" 
ut rcher had to fight back her tears. “Just Peter." The boy shook his head. 
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P P voie of illarney. But his main personal son, Flannigan?” you see this lady?" 
Yt and Bien his smile. It began in his eyes “Yis, sor.” Peter inspected her solemnly, and nod- 
ipi M to his toes. He iwi exhaled “I suggest that you hand it over.” — ded. ] r ittle bo 
room ane. tt, aura! Everybody in the “Is it good, Peter?” inquired His — She is Monk for a little boy to go and 
m answered to it. Honor. live with her. Would you like that? 
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Mrs. Archer held out eager hands. 

“Oh, Peter, won't you come?" 

He looked at her earnestly, his cooky 
held firmly in his grasp. 

" Have you got a horse?” he asked un- 
expectedly. 

" Yes," she replied. 

His smile enveloped them. 

“All right, I'll come,” he said, and pro- 
ceeded with his munching of the cooky. 

Mrs. Archer held out her 
hand and he put his small 
fist in it, confidingly. 

"Of course, you realize, 
Mrs. Archer, that you run 
some risk in his inheritance, 
and the kind of life he has 
known. But he is young 
enough and healthy enough 
to make over into almust 
any pattern, I should say. 
I hope he may prove a good 
investment." 

“Oh, I know he will. I 
cannot thank you enough 
for having given me this op- 
portunity, Judge Horton." 

“Don’t thank me. There 
is an old proverb that says, 
‘If each would heal one, the 
world would be sound.’ 
Come back to me if you 
need any help with him. 
Peter, will you be a good , 
boy and make Mrs. Archer 
glad she found you?” 

“Sure,” said Peter, with 
conviction. 

They both laughed, the 
judge shook hands with 
them, and Peter went off 
happily with his new par- 
ent, saying, "Where is the 
horse?" 

The advent of Peter into 
the Archer household was 
an event of great impor- 
tance. In the first place, he 
was the successor to a much 
loved English bull terrier, 
killed by an automobile. At 
the time of that tragedy, six 
weeks before, Mr. Archer 
had said: 

“This is the third dog we 
have loved and lost. There 
is no use getting our affec- 
tions all tied up in a new 
dog, and then having some 
cursed chauffeur run over 
him. I know I've always 
opposed the idea, but we 
must have something young 
about the house. We'd bet- 
ter get hold of a kid of some 
sort." 

All of Mrs. Archer's child- 
less life had been centered 
in the hope that some day 
John Archer would say just 
those words. Ín the weeks 
that followed she marched 


through endless orphan asy- 
e homes for de friendless, foundling 


“treats. 
cre aw and talked with numberless 
srs: there were sullen children; 

sre craven institutionalized trav- 
childhood; there were everywhere 

atures avid to please, and so effect 

e. They were pitiful beyond all 

Jut down in her faa Mrs. Archer 
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nursed the dream that when the right 
child came she would know him. So it 
was that, on her first day in the Juvenile 
Court, Peter had walked in and claimed 
his own. 

But after Peter had become so inevita- 
bly hers, she began to wonder whether 
John Archer would agree to this impulsive, 
feminine method of selection. He had 


ideas about the history and forbears of 


Limping into view, in his stocking feet, was a strange 
figure. He held tightly clutched to his bosom a bedrag- 
gled dog, unmistakably yellow in color and pedigree 


any child they might adopt. The one 
omen she felt to be propitious was Peter’s 
evident interest in horses, for horses and 
dogs were a leading passion with John 
Archer. 

Womanlike she set her stage for the 
meeting of these two. She bought Peter 
a new outfit of clothes before she took him 
out to the suburb which was to be his 


the hall, her face one question. Her hus- 
band was alone. 


home. She restrained her longing to put 
him into picturesque garments, because 
she knew that was not the kind of son John 
Archer wanted. 

An hour before the head of the house 
was due to arrive, she began on Peter's 
toilet. She gave him a bath, she robed 
him in his new fine linen, a white shirt, 
blue knickerbockers, socks and patent 
leather low shoes.. He protested at the 

socks, but when she assured 
him they were just what men 
wore, he submitted. He un- 
dervalued the flowing blue 
tie, but she wheedled him 
into it. He certainly was a 
handsome, upstanding lad, 
and her heart was satisfied 
when she settled him in the 
library, with a new picture 
book, to await the inspec- 
tion of his other parent. 
When she heard John 
come in, she ran down- 
stairs, her cheeks flushed, 
her heart beating, as it did 
when she was a bride and his 
home-coming was the great 
event of her day. Greetings 
over, she put her arm 
through his and led him 
gayly toward the library. 
“John dear, I've got a 
boy—don’t say a word until 
ou see him. He’s—he’s— 
Peter!” she called softly. 
No answer. “Peter!” Still 
silence. There was no one 
there. Why, where is he? 
I told him to stay here," she 
said anxiously. “Just a 
minute, until I ask Mary.’ 
Mary, when summoned, 
thought she saw a boy out 
by the stables. Maybe that 
was Peter. ; 
“Go and see, Mary; and 
if it is, bring him in at once. 
And, Mary, if he's dirty, 
wash his face before you 
bring him in." E 
“Never mind his face, 
objected Archer. “Now 
let's hear about all this." 
Mrs. Archer told him the 
story, listening all the time 
for the advent of the hero. 
“But you don't know one 
single earthly thing about 
this boy," her husband pro- 
tested. iz 

“Wait till you see him, 

wx she begged. 

Mary reported that he 
had been in the stables, but 
that he was not to be found 
there now. 

“Then he’s probably 
lost,” cried Mrs. Archer. 
“We must all go look for him 
right away. Tell James, 

ary, and the gardener. 
We must start at once. 

“Steady now,” said Mr. Archer. “You 
leave this to James and me. We'll find 
your wandering boy for you." 

He got his hat and started forth. It 
seemed hours to Mrs. Archer before she 
heard his key in the door. She ran into 


“Great fun, being a fond mother, isnt 
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it?” he remarked, after one look at her. 
“Te seems that your Peter has been seen 
by most of the inhabitants of the town, 
but we can’t find him. James has gone off 
on a new clue, and I came back to report 
to you.” 

“Oh, John, suppose something has hap- 
penedtohim! He is so little!” she sobbed. 

Just then they heard voices outside in 
hot argument. Mrs. Archer threw open 
the door. . 

“Peter!” she called, “Peter!” 

"I'm here. James won't let me bring 
"im in.” 

“Bring what in?” 

* He's got a cur dog here, ma'am," pro- 
tested James. 

“Let him come in, James,’ 
Mr. Archer. 

Limping into view, in his stocking feet, 
was a strange figure. Grimy as to face 
and hands, the new shirt streaked and 
torn, the new trousers dusty, the tie float- 
ing behind, came Peter. He held tightly 
dutched to his bosom a bedraggled dog, 
unmistakably yellow in color and pedigree. 
His face was absorbedly earnest. 

“I got this dog," he began, “but I had 
a fight with a boy, an' I had to run a awful 
long ways to catch him—” 

“Oh, Peter!" cried Mrs. Archer, and 
dissolved into tears. 

But Mr. Archer put his hand on the 
boy's shoulder and led the way into the 
library. 


“Now let's hear all about this dog," he 
said, settling himself into a chair with 

Peter standing between his knees. Mrs. 
Archer made a tearful, anxious back- 
ground. 

“Where did you see the dog first?” Mr. 
Archer began. 

“Back of the stable—” 
. “But, Peter, I told you not to go out,” 
interrupted Mrs. Archer. 

I went for just a minute to tell the 
coachman a story, an’ he wasn’t there, an’ 
some boys had this dog out back, an’ one 
of 'em tied a can to his tail, an’ he sicked 
another dog on "im," —breathlessly. 

“What did you do?” 
A licked im!" 
‘Good. Then what?” 

Then I tried to catch the do; , but the 
can made him run awful fast—' 

But where are your new shoes, Peter?” 
demanded Mrs. Archer. 

, 1couldn't run fast in 'em, so I frowed 
ia away. I fell down some, and got a 
San he apologized, "but I got 
«Sport, you mean, don't you?” 

zn is name is Snort. Can I keep 


' interposed 


h 


We'll get you a good dog—” 
Sn I don’t want a good dog. I just want 
ort, n. 

» you don't want that ugly, dirt 
cur, Peter," protested his new Docker : 
Pete es, I do. I just want him,” said 

ter gravely, 
ne orn, I had him so clean and nice. 
ie rd y quite handsome. If you could 
; PA nave seen him, you would have 
"Pet im,” Mrs. Archer urged, in despair. 
«It, this is your new father." 
ather,” said Peter, “can I keep him?” 
in Jo and dog were suddenly all mixed up 

n Archer’s arms, in a most unex- 
jw unforeseen embrace, and John 

answered huskily: 


"Tm willing, boy. Ask your mother." 
So it was that Peter and Snort found a 
home. i 


FRM that very day of his arrival Peter 
walked into the hearts and minds of the 
Archers, giving their lives such purpose 
and meaning as they had never known be- 
fore. Mrs. Archer, starved for mothering, 
found the longed-for outlet in Peter. He 
loved her back with the most winning 
frankness. To be sure, when she petted 
him too obviously before his father, he as- 
sumed a sort of enduring air of “‘we-men- 
understand - this - sort - of - thing" which 
nearly convulsed his parents. But what 
you might call his private relationship 
with his mother was perfect in its tender- 
ness. 

Horses formed one of the bonds between 
them. He greatly respected her horse- 
manship. Then, too, she could read to 
him for hours about horses and dogs. He 
knew “ Black Beauty” by heart, and “ Bob, 
Son of Battle” was his Bible. 

To John Archer the boy’s sturdy inde- 
pendence, his adoration of lene and dogs, 
made him as dear as a son would have 
been. Peter gave him in return a single- 
minded devotion. ‘Father Archer" 
found more and more reasons why he 
should go home early in the afternoon, so 
that he and Peter and Snort could exercise 
one of the trotters. He formed the habit 
of staying home all day on Saturday, so 
he and his son might ride in the morning. 

Early in their acquaintance, he had of- 
fered to get Peter a pony, but Peter in- 
sisted that he wanted to ride “a regular 
horse." So, on a day soon after Peter's 
accession to his new throne, Archer came 
home to hear an excited tale from James 
and from Mrs. Archer. Somehow, Peter 
had managed to get on a horse, out in the 
meadow, and somehow he had managed 
to stick on. By the time Snort's barking 
made James realize the situation, and he 
managed to get from the stable to the 
fence, the boy was lying flat along the bare 
back, holding tight by the mane, while the 
astonished animal galloped wildly about 
the field. James shouted, rushed in pur- 
suit, and finally stopped the mad ride, 
whereupon Peter sat up, patting the horse's 
neck, and cried: 

* Aw, James, what did you stop 'm for?" 

James bore the culprit, kicking and pro- 
testing, to the house, where he elaborated 
the story to his terrified mother, who, in 
turn, passed it on to her husband. 

“It's a miracle he was not killed, John! 
You must give him a good scolding, and 
forbid him to go in that paddock." 


“WHERE do you suppose the little 
rascal gets his trick with horses?” 
laughed Archer. 

He waited for Peter to introduce the 
subject of that ride. 

“John,” said Peter (he spoke thus, 
man-to-man, when they were alone, to the 
immense edification of his parent), “ John, 
you know Mazeppa?” 

Mr. Archer nodded. 

“Well, James was awful mad because 
Irode him to-day. Did Mother tell you?" 

“I think she did mention something 
about it." i 

* She was scared, and she scolded me." 

“How did you manage it without any 
saddle?" 


. "Well, I was standing on the fence, 
giving him a sugar, and he whispered to 
me to get on his back—" 

* Did he, now?" 

"Yes. So I got up on top of the fence, 
m he, backed round so i could get a 

old— 

“Most obliging. Did he tell you that 
he was going to run?” smiled Archer. 

“No, that was Snort’s fault. He didn’t 
understand about it, so he chased us, an’ 
barked, an' Mazeppa didn't like that." 

“I see. Were you frightened?” 

“Y-es, but I liked it.’ 

Archer drew him into the curve of his 
arm. 

“T don’t want you to do that again, 
boy. James will teach you to ride, and we 
will get you a saddle. You must not get 
on the horses, bareback, like that, It is 
too dangerous. Promise me you won't do 
that again." 

“TIl try not to,” said Peter. 

A week later, john Archer rode forth, 
accompanied by his wife and his diminu- 
tive son astride a “regular horse.” He 
took to riding naturally. He seemed to 
know by instinct how to handle horses. 
He talked to them, and they understood 
him, and loved him. James was so pleased 
with his progress as a horseman, that he be- 
gan to teach him how to drive, also. Peter 
learned to handle the reins and carry his 
whip like a professional horse-show per- 
former. i 


FoR one year, life was a happy hunting 
ground for Peter, and then Trouble 
lifted its head. One day a grocery boy 
left his horse and wagon standing in front 
of the Archer place while he went in to 
deliver his gouds. Peter appropriated the 
wagon and drove away. Two hours later 
the village policeman found him jogging 
along a country road, in perfect unconcern 
of the excitement he was causing. 

That night, for the first time, John 
Archer was stern. 

“Why did you do it, Peter?” 

“The horse whispered to me that he'd 
like to go for a walk in the country, so I 
took him." 

“No more of this nonsense about the 
horse whispering to you." 

“ But horses do talk to me, Father." 

“This must not happen again, Peter. 
I'm sure you didn't think about it this 
way, but taking the boy's horse and wagon 
was stealing." 

“T was goin’ to bring it back." 

“I am going to whip you, Peter, as a 
reminder that you must never do any- 
thing like that again." 

“All right, Father,” said the sinner, and 
nearly robbed Archer of his determination. 

He forced himself to whip him. Peter 
howled, and John was sick at heart, and 
hated himself. 

A few days later, Peter acquired a new 
dog. When asked about it, he said that 
the dog followed him home. Subsequent 
investigation discovered that Peter had 
opened the dog house on a neighboring 
place to play with the dog, and had 
omitted to shut him in again. 

The taint in Peter's blood began to 
work. Long, serious talks with his weep- 
ing mother, stern, illuminating conversa- 
tions with his father, punishment, cor- 
poral or otherwise, nothing could plant in 
the mind of Peter the understanding of 
mine and thine. He told the truth about 
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" Well, I was standing on the fence, 
giving him a sugar, and he whis- 
pered to me to get on his back” 


his escapades, after they were over, and 
tok his medicine stoical ip but horses and 
dogs he continued to believe were public 
operty. 
"T don't know what to make of it," 
groaned Archer to his wife; “he must come 
of a long line of horse thieves." 
“Qh, but, John, in every other way he is 


so lovable, so obedieht— j 
* Yes, but this is like the rotten speck 
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that spoils the whole fruit. This is such 
a basic thing." 

Ser just can't bear it to have him this 
way— 

“There must be some way to get at him 
that we have not thought of. He seems to 
understand when I id to him, and then 


he breaks out worse than ever.” 
“Do you believe that it would do any 
good for me to take him to Judge Horton, 


and have him threaten to send him away?" 
Archer considered that. 
“Well, let's try it. Let's try every- 
thing before we give him up." 
“Oh, John, that would kill me!” 
“Me, too," he muttered. 


I WAS just a year and six months from 
Peter's first appearance in the Juvenile 
Court that he made his second entrance 
there. Judge Horton greeted them cordi- 
ally, and after a few minutes of private 
conference with Mrs. Archer he heard 
publicly the sad list of Peter's misde- 
meanors. 

“Peter, do you remember me?” he in- 
quired. 

Peter's serious gaze appraised him. 

“Yes. Your name is Mister Yerhonor.” 

The judge and Mrs. Archer repressed a 
smile. 

“Do you remember how the policeman 
brought you in here, and how I gave you 
to Mos. rcher, so you would have a nice 
home?" 

Peter nodded, large-eyed. 

“You like your home?" 

“Sure.” 

“You love your mother?” 

“Yes, an’ my father, an’ Snort, an’ 
James an’ Mary an’ Mazeppa—” 

“Well, why do you make your father 
and mother so unhappy then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Peter, I want you to tell me the whole 
truth now. What makes you take horses 
that do not belong to you, and dogs? 
Haven’t you any dogs and horses of your 
own?” ; 
“Yes. I have Snort, he's my dog. An 
Father John has horses, an' Mother has 
one, an' I have one." 

“Then why do you do it?” 

“They talk to me." 

“Who talks to you?" 

“Horses an’ dogs." 

“What do they say to you?" 

“They say, ‘Come an’ play, Peter, come 
on an’ run away.” 

He said it as seriously as any deplorable 
fact could be stated. 

" And so you forget all about your 
father and mother, who love you and do 
so much for you, and you deliberately go 
off with other people's horses and dogs. 
What is your dog's name, Peter?" 

“Snort.” : 

“Suppose Snort jumped up and bit you 
in the face, after all your kindness to him. 
Wouldn't you feel pretty bad?" 

“Yes, but—" 

i d That’s the way you make your mother 
eel. 

Peter turned astonished eyes upon her. 

“ But I don’t bite her,” he said. 

“You do worse than that, you hurt her 
heart,” said the judge. 

Peter’s lip quivered at that. ] 

“Muddy,” he said, pityingly, taking 
her hand, “do I?" 

She nodded, wet-eyed. : 

*Peter, sometimes I have to punish 
boys who take things that don't belong to 
them. That is the only way I can help 
them.” . 

* Father has to whip me," he admitted. 
* But it doesn't hurt much." 

“Why do you cry so loud, then,” asked 
Mrs. Archer. 

* Because John expects me to,” was the 
surprising reply. 

“Why, Peter!" exclaimed his mother. 
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The judge spoke to hide a smile. 

“I erat, Peter, but I do something 
to hurt your heart.” 

Peter took that in slowly. . 

“My heart is inside of me,” he said. 

“But when it aches, Peter, you will 
think it is all of you, outside and inside. 
What do you love the most in the world?” 

He answered that without hesitation. 

“Snort—an’ Mother an’ Daddy an’ Ma- 


zeppa—” 

“That is all I want to know. Good-by, 
Peter. I shall be sorry for you, all the 
time I am hurting your heart.” 


III 


PETERS behavior was exemplary for 
two days after his visit to Judge Hor- 
ton. He walked in the ways of righteous- 
nes with a dutiful spirit. He was ex- 
tremely attentive and devoted to his 
mother. He asked her repeatedly: 

“Now do I hurt your heart?” 

"No, Peter, when you are good like this 
my heart is so happy it sings." 

, Peter applied his head to her chest. 

“I don't hear it singing." 

"We all hear different things, dear. 
Now, you can't hear my heart sing, and I 
"nk hear dogs and horses talking, as you 

o. 


“Tf I never listen to any dogs or horses 
talk any more, could I hear your heart 
sing then?” 

“I don't know, you blessed Peterkins. 
You might try it." 

“Mr. Yerhonor said I would feel my 
heart all over,” he remarked, pinching his 
legs investigatingly, “but I don't." 

t was the next day that. Peter and 
Snort played ball in the virtuous seclu- 
sion of their own yard, trying to keep out 
of temptation’s way. All at once a strange 
man wandered in at the gate, and stood to 
watch the game. 

“Nice dog you got there,” remarked the 
stranger, 

“Yes, he’s the best dog in this town,” 
boasted Peter. “He can lick all the dogs 
round here, twict his size, an’ he can do 
tricks, can’t you, Snort?” 

at’s his name?” 

$ nort." 

i ‘That’s a funny name for a dog.” 

9, it isn’t,” replied Peter stoutly. 
Tn you take for him? I'd like to 

im. 


" 


u 
baa dropped the ball in sheer amaze- 
ment, 

. Why, I wouldn't sell Snort if you 
gimme the whole world.” 

_The man picked up the ball, and held it 
mgh. Snort ran and jumped on him, try- 
Ing to catch it, whereupon the man grabbed 

m, called to Peter, “I want this dog,” 
and ran away as fast as he could. Peter 


ran after him, shouting and calling, but 
the man got into an electric car and dis- 
appeared. Peter panted after it until his 
breath was all gone and his heart was 
strangling him. He tripped and fell. He 
did not get up for several moments. 

He turned back home with great dry 
sobs shaking him from head to foot. He 
rushed up-stairs and into his mother’s 
room, white and trembling. 

* He's gone,” he gasped. 

“Darling!” she cried, startled at the 
look on his face. “What is it?” 

* He's gone. A man took Snort.” 

“Took him?” 

“He ran with him.” 

“Oh, he was only teasing you. He'll 
come back.” 

“No. He took him in a ’lectric car." 

He threw himself down on the floor and 
the tears came. He could not stop, nor 
could she comfort him. Finally, in real 
alarm at the condition of hysteria he 
worked himself into, she telephoned his 
father and asked him to come home at 
once. She held the child in her arms until 
he came. They went over the story again, 
and John Archer said gravely: 

“Its dreadful; but I suppose Snort 
whispered to that man, and he just had to 
take him off, the way you do, Peter.” 

Peter’s swollen eyes searched his face 
for help. 

“But Snort is my dog,” he said. 

“Yes, that is what people say when you 
take their dogs and their horses.” 

* But I love Snort—" 


THE seed was planted, and it grew in 
the rich and fertile soil of Peter’s active 
mind. He slept fitfully that night, in his 
mother’s arms, waking to cry for his dog, 
talking feverishly about the man who took 
him. 

All that day he watched, and all the 
next. His alert little figure standing at the 
gate, hour after hour, watching, hoping, 
nearly broke his mother's heart. But John 
Archer, who actually ignored his business 
and stayed at home to help out with this 
crisis, cautioned her over and over, "It's 
tough, honey, but he's got to fight this out 
alone." 

“ But it’s making him sick, John. He 
doesn't eat, and he talks in his sleep." 

“My dear, parents have to think of 
souls as well as bodies. The boy is think- 
ing this thing through." 

The third day came, and no news of the 
dog. In the late afternoon, as the Archers 
sat in anxious council, Peter came to them. 


“Muddy, I want to go see Mr. Yer- 


honor.” 

“Why, dear?” 

“T want him to make that man’s heart 
hurt all over him.” 

* What man, dear?" 


“The man that took Snort.” 

Mrs. Archer lifted a relieved face to her 
husband, who nodded. 

“All right, Peterkin, we'll go see Judge 
Horton to-morrow." 

It was a pale, sad Peter who walked into 
the court room next morning. Mrs. Archer 
whispered a long time to the judge, and 
there was sómething in the smile he 
turned on the boy that made the child go 
to him and lay a hand upon his knee. 

“A man took Snort,” he said simply, as 
one who lays bare the heart of aged. 

The judge's hand covered the boy's. 

“Im sorry, Peter. What can I do?" 


M ON'T you make his heart hurt so 
he'll bring him back?” 

“Probably Snort whispered to him to 
run away." 

Out of his three days' agony, Peter said: 

* Maybe he did; but I don't see how he 
could.” 

“Do you think it was fair for the man 
to take your dog?” 

“ No!” —passionately. 

“Was it fair for you to take other peo- 
ple’s horses and dogs?” 

“No,” —sadly. 

“You understand that now, do you, 
Peter?” 

4€ Yes." 

* You're never going to forget it?" 

oe No.” 


With a half-smothered sob the tow head 
went down on Judge Horton’s hand. 

“All right, Jim, let him in,” said the 
judge to an attendant who stood by. He 
hurried out, came back in a minute, 
slipped off a leash, and muttered, “Find 
Peter!" 

There was a bark, a cry, a streak of 
bounding yellow dog, a frantic, ecstatic 
shout of “ Snort! Oh, Snort!” followed by 
an indistinguishable mass of boy and dog 
on the court-room floor, where Snort 
lapped up his master’s tears, in the over- 
flow of his affection. Judge Horton and 
Mrs. Archer and everybody in the room 
looked on with misted eyes. 

" Peter," said the judge finally, “come 
here a moment. I want to pat Snort and 
I want to speak to you." 

Peter struggled to his feet, carrying the 
long-legged dog clasped close. His face 
was one wet, teary smile. ] 

* Peter, what will you do the next time 
a dog or a horse whispers to you, ‘Come 
on and play, Peter, let's run away?" 

Peter considered that a full moment, 
then he looked up at his mother's tear- 
stained, anxious face. 

“T won't listen, Mr. Yerhonor, because 
if I don't listen, maybe I can hear my 
mother's heart singing.” 

“This case is dismissed," said Judge 
Horton, with his understanding smile. 
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MARY ROBERTS RINEHART has just written a 
wonderful human document for this magazine which 
we shall bring out in an early number. When it came 


mij our hands, enthusiasm for it fairly swept through 
office. On the whole, in our opinion, it is as fine a 


thing as we have ever published. 


In this article the author tells in the plainest possible 
way exactly how she meets the problems of her own 


mother. 


life—how she does her job as a novelist, a wife and a 
Every woman in the United States who has 
the desire to accomplish something in the world willl 
derive help and inspiration from what Mrs. Rinehart 
has to say. Nothing we have had in the magazine ever 
got so close to people us this article will. It is entitled 
* My Creed," and it reveals a gospel of work that can- 
not fail to be of practical value to all. 


THE EDITOR 


Looking Ahead From 35 


By Jack Lait 


Jack Lait is a famous Chicago newspaper 
man whom THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE dis- 
covered as a fiction writer about a year 
and a half ago. Since that time ten short 
stories by him have appeared in these pages 


MAN of thirty-five is young, they 
say; he has lived half the stretch 
of his scriptural allotment. I 
was thirty-five this year. I feel 
young. And while I feel that I 
have the best of life before me, I cannot but 
feel that I have the most of life behind. 
The wonders of the past, being real, are 
more tangible and plausible 
than the promised and{proph- 
esied miracles of the future, 
which are problematical. Per- 
haps that's why I cannot make 
myself believe that 1952 will be 
as monumental an advance 
over I9I7 as 1917 is over 1882. 
Why, I remember—and, re- 
member, I am young—when 
horse cars ran up the principal 
avenues of New Work and Chi- 
cago; when telephones were 


have seen, let me be so bold as to attempt 
to guess for you some of the changes that 
the coming thirty-five years will bring. I 
predict that in 1952— 

There will not be a king, emperor, czar 
or kaiser in Europe. 

Ireland will be an independent republic; 
so will Poland. 


How I Would Make the World 
Over if I Had the Chance 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Atlantic and Pacific oceans, with stations 
or controls at intervals. 

There will be telephone connections 
with and without wireless across both 
Oceans. 

All principal cities will have double- 
decked streets, the lower strata for traffic 
by vehicles exclusively. 

Emigration from one country to an- 
other will be rare. 

Firearms of all kinds will be obsolete, 
forbidden everywhere. 

Huge artificial lights will make the 
world as bright at night as by day. 

Physicians, lawyers, dentists, will be 
public officials and will not work for indi- 
vidual fees. 

Love will guide matrimonial selection, 
but government will refuse to license the 
unfit, the mismated, the immature, the 
senile, the damaged. 

New York City will have 
10,000,000 inhabitants and its 
own legislature; Chicago will 
have 7,000,000 and its own leg- 
islature. : 

Yet I say that the next thirty- 
five years will not be as historic 
as the equal period gone by; that 
is because almost every change 
that I foresee had its inception 
before '17, and awaits only the 
decades of the immediate fu- 


Tare novelties, clumsy and ex- 
perimental things braced up on 
walls; when an airship was a 
crazy man’s proof that he was 
crazy; when a submarine was 
the dime-novel dreamer’s de- 
lirium; when wireless telegra- 
phy couldn’t be; when appen- 
dicitis was acute indigestion; 
when ladies wore bustles; when 
“safety” bicycles had never 
been built; when Ford was a 
machinist and hadn’t even be- 

un to construct an automo- 
bile and no one else had, 
either—with any good hope of 
making the thing run; when 
pneumatic tires were undreamt 
of; when a big part.of the West 
was lined off in ‘‘territories;” 
when Cuba was a part of Spain; 
when there were no moving 
pictures, no moving stairways, 
and no moving cars across the 
rivers; when there were no 
phonographs; when there were 
no eight-column headlines; 
when Russia had a czar; when 
Germany was a peace-loving in- 
dustrial country; when “graft” 
was meaningless; when grape- 
fruit. hadn't. been conceived; 
when arc lights were yet to come 


into general use; when labor unions were 
new and primitive, when men wore beards; 


REP Jack Lait's article beginning on this 

page. He names a few things he thinks 
will happen—or ought to happen—within the 
next thirty-five years. We don't agree with 
everything he says, but that makes no differ- 
ence. 

Now tell us how you would make the world 
over if you had a chance. Speak right out. 
Don't hold back. Be specific. Tell exactly 
what you would like to see done. Letters 
which we decide to use will be printed without 
your signature if you so desire. 

For the best letters of about 500 words we 
offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes 
August 15th. Winning letters will appear in 
the November number. Contributions to 
these contests will not be returned except 
where especially requested and postage is en- 
closed. Address, Contest Editor, THE AMER- 


ICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Liquor will be taboo the world over— 
arred at its source, 


century hence will find all 


ture for development toward 
consummation. 

I think that big business, as 
its organization grows more ef- 
ficient and economical, will be 
the preponderant factor toward 
a higher morality, more thor- 
ough abstinence and better hab- 
its generally. The evangelists 
and reformers do not seem to me 
to do much actual saving or en- 
lightening. But the corpora- 
tions, as their numbers of em- 
ployees grow larger and the 
shortcomings of humans are 
therefore multiplied in direct 
ratio to their losses and drains, 
are the most resultful uplifters. 

Many railroads now refuse 
men in any capacity who drink, 
who have ever had the liquor 
weakness, who have ever even 
signified their sympathy with 
it by signing petitions for 
others to get saloon licenses. 
Almost all the larger concerns 
make temperance, at least, a req- 
uisite for employment, and not 
a few require total divorce from 
alcohol. , 

That policy will grow as busi- 
ness continues to concentrate, 
and I dare say a man of un- 
sound conduct a quarter of a 
oors clos 


when New York won pennats; and when 
eggs sold at twelve cents a dozen. 
And I am only thirty-five! 
. Having given you a résumé of the vari- 
erated improvements of the years that I 


Women will have full T 
She ave full suffrage every. 


_ Socialism will not have displaced repub- 
ican government. 
There will be an aérial route across the 


against him by common understanding o 
employers. : 
peculation in foods, metals, clothin 
materials and other vital necessities wil 
not survive. Private ownership of the 
producing sources (Continued on page 68) 
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On the level, when that ball hit Hess's glove the 
noise would of made a powder plant blow-up 
sound like a whisper in a steam-fitter's shop! 


USED to think anybody that sent in 

five bucks for a place to sit down at 

this Grand Opera thing was a twelve- 

cylinder boob. The music is great, 

ut the singin' makes me weep! The 

guys that fall for this stuff think I’m an 

ignorant simp because I'm off it, and when 

remark that I get my enjoyment at a 

vaudeville show or a box fight, they raise 

their eyebrows and register contempt. 

ey ask me what I think of Shakespeare, 

and I say I don't think he's got a chance 

unless the track is muddy, or somethin' 

like that—and accordin' to their dope this 
proves I'm a low-brow. 

It don't prove nothin' except that ev- 


erything in this frolic called life is dia- 


monds or dirt, accordin’ to the way it hits 
you, and the difference of opinion is only 
what keeps the prices up. A guy that calls 
iin a boob simply because you play dif- 
erent combinations from the ones he fa- 
vors is a bonehead and vice president, or 
vice versa, whatever it is. 

5 a sample of this dope, take Abe 
"d Ux the girls who was crazy to wed. 
nae s up the old sayin’, “What’s one 
is S meat is another man’s poison!” and 

give you the low-down on life. 
us day,a couple of weeks after the 
F opened in 1915, I got a letter from 
: alee. a friend of mine who fools 
“Wa x ouse b sellin’ groceries to the 
lnd: T4 swans up through New Eng- 
teim "m Í think Ed knows butter from 
bali ysef, but what he don't know about 
i on could be written on a gnat’s 
takin’ m fter spillin’ a lot of stuff about 
iceman eae the first week than an 
vh the mM d book in Hades, he winds up 

“There's a bird up here named Klein 
that'll make Alexander and Walter John- 


This story is by the man who wrote 
“The Cup that Queers” in the 


son look like a sneeze 
in a boiler factory when 
he hits the Big Time. 
He’s got more curves 
than a chorus girl, more 
speed than a frightened 
rabbit, and under fire 
he’s so steady he’d make 
the Rocky Mountains 
look wobbly. Up where 
he performs they call 
him “No-Hit Klein.” 
lf you get him sewed 
to a contract you can fire everybody on the 
team but the catcher and first baseman, 
and win the pennant by thirty games!” 

As soon as I read that, I sent for Jim 
O’Hara, the scout. Some claim that Jim 
discovered George Washington; but I 
don’t really think he’s as old as that, al- 
though he was bald-headed when Hans 
Wagner was playin’ witha rattle. He was 
born with a look of suspicion on his face 
and a thirst for Scotch whisky in his 
throat, and he's never changed either of 
'em since. Í never seen him smile, weep, 
excited or stewed. If you told him the 
Brooklyn Bridge had just fell into the 
East River, he’d say “ Yeh?” and go right 
on readin’ the paper, and if you brought 
up a guy, sayin’, “Jim, meet my friend 
the ex-Czar of Russia!" Jim would say, 
“Howdy! What is he, a pitcher?" 

I sat in the grand-stand with him one 
time and we seen Ty Cobb get five hits in 
six times at bat. ‘Some ball player, 
heh?” I hollers to Jim, slappin’ him on the 
back when Cobb has tripled the fifth time 
up. “Well, the big stiff is gettin’ the 
money, ain't he?" growls Jim. "What 
d'ye want him to do—fan?" 

hat's the kind of a bird James was, 
and I sent him up to take a look at this 
uy Klein. I figured that if Jim reported 
e was good, Klein must be the tenth won- 
der of the world! 

In about a week more, Jim comes back 
to the hotel one day, draggin' along a 
big husky with a pair of shoulders on him 
like Jess Willard and a diamond in his tie 
which he would of had to wore dimmers on 
in Jersey. 

‘This here's Klein!” says Jim. 

* Much obliged to meet you!" pipes the 
big guy, with a silly grin. “Are you the 
manager from the ball team?" 


June number. More funny yarns 
by the same author are coming 


Pearls 


Before Klein 


By H. C. Witwer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY SARG 


“No!” butts in jim, “he’s the ambassa- 
dor from Coney Island! Sit down, stupid; 
you'll be called when needed, and take 
your hands out of your pockets—some- 
ody's liable to think you're gonna pull 
a gun on 'em!" 
ith that, Jim leads me over to where 
the bartenders can be seen at play from 
twelve to twelve, and after we have tried 
out the cracked ice, I says: 

“Well, is this bird any good?” : 

* He ain't much of a hitter," answers 
Jim. “What are you gonna have?" 

“Can he pitch?" I asks him. “That’s 
what I wanna know. I wouldn't care if he 
couldn’t hit a nail with a hammer, as long 
as he can make a baseball do tricks! They 
tell me he’s so good that all he needs is a 
catcher and one infielder against any team 
in the league. Now, on the level, has he 
got anything at all?" 

"Well," pi jim, kinda sad and 
thoughtful, “ I'll tell you, Mac. I can see 
what he'd need a catcher for all right, but 
he don't need any infielders at all! When 
this here bird goes in there to pitch, you 
can send the rest of the team to the 
movies. The only way them other clubs 
will ever hit this baby is with a gun!” 


"THE only reason Í run all the way in to 
where Klein was sittin’ was because I 
couldn't fly! I grabbed him by the arm 
and took him into the writin'-room of thc 
hotel, pullin' out a blank contract as we 
walked along. 

“Now!” I says, "what's your idea of a 
fair proposition for a three-year contract? 
What's the lowest you'll take?" 

“The highest you'll give!” he says. 

* Will you take five thousand for the 
first year and seven for the next two if you 
make good? Answer yes or no!" 

“Its too hard!” he tells me. 

“What?” I snaps. "Iron?" 

“No. The question you're asking from 
me!” he explains. “In the first place, how 
should I know what you're talkin’ about? 
Would I take five thousand what? Five 
thousand chances, or is that what I’m ex- 
pected to hit in this league during the first 

ear?' 
T I slammed my fist down on a table so 
hard that a sleepin’ drummer wakes up 
and says, “This round's on me. . . . What 
are y'gonna have?" to the ink well. Klein 
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drops his suit case and falls into a fightin' 


se. 

“All I'm askin’ from you," he pipes, 
dancin’ around me, “‘is that you'll remem- 
ber who commenced it!" 

“Hey!” whispers a hoarse voice in my 
ear, “take that act out in the alley and re- 
hearse it there, will you?” 

I swung around, and there’s the house 
detective glarin’ at me. 

“Oh, hello, Mac!” he laughs. “I 
didn't know it was you. D'ye want this 
boob pinched?" He grabs Klein by the 
collar and whistles. His partner comes a 
runnin' and gets hold of Klein's arm, 
'"C'mon—take the air!" he says. 

“Say, listen!" yells Klein, wrenchin’ 
away from them. “What’s doing here? 
I come down here I should sign it, a con- 
tract to pitch for this low-life, and right 
away he takes me in a room and gives me 
an argument. Then he waves his fist at 
me and sudden comes a couple of more 
fellers, like I ain’t got enough against me 
already!” 


WAVES the gum shoes away and passes 

my fountain pen over to him. 

“Five thousand dollars the first year, 
after that we'll talk it over,” I says. “Will 
you sign” 

“Oil” he hollers, grabbin’ the pen; “for 
five thousand dollars I'll sign it a paper 
we should blow up the City Hall!” 

Red Hummell happened to breeze along 
as we're comin’ out of the writin'-room 
and he stops and looks at Klein. 

“Hello, Mac,” pipes Red to me, “‘what’s 
this—a white hope?" 

*Look, another one!" snarls Klein, 
grabbin' up his suit case and pushin' past. 
" Speakin' from hopes," he says to Hum- 
med. “T hope you choke!" 

“Why, you big hick!” hollers Hummel, 
who was no dwarf himself, “d’ye want me 
to wallop you in the nose?" 

“Well, no, not particularly!” grins 
Klein, after lookin’ Hara over; “Pd 
rather I should get somethin’ to eat. If 


ou'll show me it the, now, dining-room 
iu be just as satisfied." 

Hummel snorts and stretches his arms. 

“C’mon!” I butts in, “I want to get 
you to a room, and to-morrow mornin' 
we'll go out to the park early and see what 
you got!” 

“What?” yells Hummel. “Is this guy 
a ball player? What does he do, Mac?” 

“Pitch,” I says. ‘Where he comes 
from he's known as ‘Shut-Out Sam.’ Is 
that good enough?" I winks at him. 

“Yeh,” pipes Hummel, glarin’ at Klein. 
“Well, they call me Home-Run Hummel, 
and if this bird can make me fan, I can 
make a submarine!” 

"Listen!" I says. “We ain't playin’ 
each other, and I don’t care if he makes 
you fan or not. But if he can keep Her- 
zog, Zimmerman, Wagner and some of 
them birds away from first base, I’ll be 
satisfied!" 

I tipped off the newspaper boys, and 
the next mornin' about ten o'clock we 
go out to the ball park. Hummel, Mason 
and Edwards, three of the heaviest hitters 
on the team, if not in the league, was to 
take Klein over the jumps and see what 
made him go. First, I give Dave Hess a 
glove and mask, tellin' him to warm Klein 
up. The big feller walks out to the box, 
takes the swiftest wind-up I ever seen in 
my life and—zaaaam!!! Hess goes down 
on his ear and everybody in the park 
jumped about fifteen feet. On the level, 
when that ball hit Hess's glove the noise 
would of made a powder plant blow-up 
sound like a whisper in a steam-fitter’s 
shop! Hess jumps up, with his face as 
red as an overdue tomato, and shakes his 
fist at Klein. : 

“The big stiff!” he yells to me. “He 
pe a gun on me!" He looks down at 

is glove, kinda dazed. “It cracked the 
leather! It cracked the leather!” he whis- 
pers to himself. 

* Where's the ball?" I asks him. 

Hummel walks over and hands it to me. 
His face was a movie! 


“Tt was over near third base!" he says, 
“I seen it bounce off Hess's glove.” lie 
looks out at Klein. ''On the level, Mac,” 
he whispers, “who is this bird?” 

Before I can answer him, one of the 
newspaper guys runs out. 

“Lemme see that ball!” he hollers. 

I handed it over and he turns it around 
and around, finally cuttin’ into the cover 
with a penknife. 

“Hey—what’s the idea?” I 
“Them things cost—” 

“Sssh!” he says. “I was lookin’ to see 
if they was a motor inside the cover. From 
the way it went over the plate, I figured 
one of them automobile manufacturers 
had started makin’ baseballs!” 

Hummel grabs a bat and stands up to 
the plate. 

“C’mon!” he shouts at Klein. “Gimme 
all you got, and I’ll knock it over the flag- 
pole, you big stiff! Speed is my dish—l 
eat it!” . 

“Well,” says Klein, commencin' that 
bullet wind-up of his again, “you could 
believe it you re going to have a banquet 
right now!" 


says. 


R the next twenty minutes it sounded 
like a trap-shootin’ match in that ball 
park, the noise bein’ caused by inshoots, 
outshoots, drops and straight balls sockin’ 
into Hess’s glove. Hess had got to where 
he could hold ’em, but them sluggers of 
mine might as well of been tryin’ to hit a 
hummin’ bird with a toothpick. Hummel 
fouled two out of ten and then throwed his 
shoulder out swingin’ at the rest of 'em. 
Mason caught the first one on the nose for 
what prob'ly would of gone for a single in 
a regular game—if the infielders had been 
matchin' pennies; but after that he might 
as well of been an armless wonder for 
all the hittin’ he did. Edwards took a 
healthy swing at the first one, and fell 
down and cut his nose. Then I called it 
a day! 
The newspaper guys went back to work 
with pictures of Klein doin’ everything 


"D'ye want this boob pinched?” He grabs Klein by the collar and whistles 
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b: but playin' the violin, and 
Jt: — fromthesportin' extras that 
E night you'd think the war 

. wasa back-room mêlée on 
o: ^ Third Avenue. They had 
three columns on Klein and 
one on Belgium. 

: I sent him in the next day 
th: against the Cubs, and he 
shut 'em out with three hits. 

ls Three days later, he let the 

T Pirates down with one run 
ka while we was gettin’ six, and 
"^^^ he wound up the week by 
lie trimmin’ "em again, 2 to o. 
ui [ could have sold him any 

minute after that for the 

I: round trip fare to the South 
" Pole by taxi, with three or 

‘© — four ball players throwed in, 
"^". ^ but I would just as soon of 
w- dickered for a price on my 

right eye! 

D Now they was three guys 
yes onthe club that hated Klein 
iux. like'a rat hates a ferret, and 

they would of slipped some- 
thin' in his tea in a minute, 


iur Mason, the guys Klein had 


na if they thought they could 


of got away with it. They 
was Hummel, Edwards and 


Klein tears away, leavin’ his coat in the 
hands of a couple of blondes that would 


made look like suckers the 
day I tried him out. 

e only normal thing this bird did 
was gamble. As far as booze was con- 
cerned, Klein didn't know whether gin and 
Whisky was a vaudeville team or a bat- 
tery, nobody ever heard him swear, and 
tobacco meant nothin' in his young life; 
but when it come to bettin'—oh, boy! 
Klein could take the average bookmaker 
on at catch weights and make him quit! 
He'd bet on anything he could get odds 
on, and if he ever lost any money it must 
of been through a hole in his pocket, be- 
cause within three weeks he had I. O. U.'s 
from everybody on the team. 

, Hummel, Mason and Edwards got him 
into a poker game on the train goin' to St. 
Looey and they had everything framed to 
take Klein for his back hair before the 
thing was over. As we're passin’ Fort 
Wayne, Klein comes in and hands me a 
Tamond-studded watch and a roll of bills 
that looked like Rockefeller's weekly 
Wages, to the untutored eye. 
i want you should keep this for me 
till we get to St. Looey," he says, “and 
Emme a paper provin' you got it, so's if 
You get, now, heart disease, for instance, 
Lee through one of these tunnels, I 
people! get the worst of it from your 
L give him a cope and laughed. 
j layin' it safe, eh?" I says. “What’s 
t matter—you don't think the boys 
Would trim you, do you?" 
" * grins and sits down in the seat with 
hs sl, they wouldn't trim me to-night!” 
«wò that I could guarantee." 
“Ain y, what's the matter?" I asks him. 
un t you gonna sit in the poker game?” 
« Ne please, I’m askin’ you,” he says, 
t gimme the, now, hysterics! | 
Pli sd sick already, and when this 
hundred ded) he should bluff me out of a 
and | gor ih ar pot, when he's got ace high 
7 A xe kings, I thought I'll die!” 
u-—have you been playin’ with 


them guys already to-night?” I gasps. 


of made Nero throw away his fiddle 


" Say, listen!" he asks me, reachin’ over 
the next seat for a newspaper, "where 
d'ye think I got that money I just give 
you—collectin’ fares?” 

“Who lost the watch?” I says, when I 
got my breath. 

“Well, we're sittin’ there playin’, and 
who should come along but the conduc- 
tor," he explains. “This, now, Edwards 
winks at him and nods at me like I'm a 
sucker, and that low-life insists he should 
be dealt a hand. Them crooks thought I 
didn’t see none of this, but while I’m deal- 
in’ Hummel, now, a pair of tens and four, 
five and six of diamonds—so’s he wouldn’t 
know what to hold—I happened to glance 
up, and there's them low-lifes tryin' to 
gyp me! The conductor gets in it, and 
when I left he claims he's gonna have Ed- 
wards pinched at Chicago for makin' him 
lose his watch!" 


"THE next night about nine Klein knocks 
on the door of my room in the hotel, 
and when I let him in he locks it, pulls 
over a chair and asks me if I want to make 
some money. “I got a tip to-day from 
my brother, which he's a extra special 
clerk to— Well, if only you heard even 
this feller's name, you'll take off your hat! 
The tip is Magnetic Submarine." 

“What race is he in?” I asks him. 

* What are you talkin' from races!" he 
says. “This ain't a race, it's a cinch! 
Didn't you ever hear what a, now, won- 
derful place Wall Striit is?" 

“Yeh,” I tells him, grinnin’, “but I 
don’t take no stock in it!” 

It went over his head like a tent! 

"Listen," he says, "Magnetic Sub- 
marine is going up at least a hundred 
points between now and next Wednesday, 
or you could call me a liar!" 

“Much obliged!" I says. “ But I'm off 
that Wall Street thing for life! You take 
a free tip from me and put your dough 
where them tickers can't bite it, or you'll 
wake up some mornin’ without a dime!" 


“Tf that ever happened; I'll betcha I 
wouldn't wake up!" he comes back. “A 
feller which he wouldn't take a chance now 
and then will never get, now, Charley 
Horses on his fingers from countin’ his 
money. Suppose this here Columbus had 
been afraid of gettin' seasick, would there 
be any Coney laadi No! Am I right?” 

With that, he blows. 

Just for the fun of it, I looked at the 
ticker in the mornin’ and Magnetic Sub- 
marine was bein’ let go at 84. At noon it 
was 97 and before the whistle blew that 
day it had gone to 101! Did I get in on 
it? Don't kid me! I was old Careful 
Carrie, standin’ around waitin’ for it to 
flop. I guess that's why I seen my first 
thousand-dollar bill last week. Klein 
showed me one on his way to the bank. 

In about two weeks, Magnetic Sub- 
marine is hittin’ somethin’ like 200 a 
share, and one of the newspaper guys runs 
into Klein one day when he's down-town 
shoppin’ for an automobile. The sport 
writer gives him the third degree, and that 
night his paper comes out with a big story 
and a picture of Klein, all over the front 
page. It says that our "phenomenal 
young pitcher" has cleaned up about half 
a million on them war babies and has got 
Wall Street shriekin’ for mercy. The 
mornin' papers went to the thing, raisin' 
Klein's winnin's to a million and claimin’ 
that Rockefeller was gnashin' his teeth 
over the way “ the young financial genius” 
had raided the stock exchange. 

I thought Hummel, Mason and Ed- 
wards would croak when they seen that! 
Klein passes 'em in the lobby of the hotel, 
and Hummel snarls at him: 

“All you guys live for is money, money, 
money!" $ 
“Well, have you got anything to beat 
that?” grins Klein, fingerin’ the search- 
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light in his tie and breezin’ on to the 
ticker. 

Joe Highland comes along just then and 
sits in the party. 

“Say, Klein," he says, “now that you 
got this bank roll, why don't you get 
married and settle down?" 

“Do I look like a sucker?” asks Klein. 
“Why should I get married when I could 
join, now, the Masons for two dollars more 
and get a better proposition?" 

“Oh, boy!" hollers Edwards. ''D'ye 
get that?” He slaps Klein on the shoul- 
der. “I gotta hand it to you!" he says. 
“You'd get wed in a minute if it wasn't 
for the expense, hey?” 


“you ot right!" answers Klein. "First 
a feller's got to buy it a ring, then 
comes a license, furniture, rent and this 
and that. Pretty soon the lawyers got to 
be paid and—" 

“What lawyers?" butts in Highland. 

“Well,” says Klein, “suppose comes 
along one of them, now, corespondents 
which the papers is full of them every 
day? Here's a cousin from mine sues a 
feller named Krackowitz, which original 
he’s a salesman from pickles, but he turns 
out to be a corespondent. My cousin 
claims Krackowitz alien—alien—alien— 
Well, anyhow, he says he kissed his wife. 
One hundred thousand dollars my cousin 
wants they should give him on account 
from it!” 

“What did he get?" asks Hummel. 

“Unfortunate,” says Klein, “my cousin 
brings his wife to court and accidental the 
jury sees her. The foreman goes to work 
and reads the verdict which says Kracko- 
witz should get the hundred thousand 
dollars!” - 

*** But that's the feller which he kissed 
the plaintiff's wife!’ hollers the judge. 

““T know it!’ says this low-life, ‘and we 
think a hundred thousand dollars ain't a 
cent too much for him!’ 

"My cousin jumps up, hollers ‘Oi, 
gevhalt!’ and faints,” finishes Klein, “and 
what does this judge do but fine him a 
hundred dollars for contempt from court! 


And,” adds Klein, “I had to make it up 


“ don't get peeved—I thought 
1 was a vaudeville team” 
& A 


the hundred-dollar fine for my cousin too! 
Otherwise he'd be in jail yet!" 

In about a half-hour I seen Mason and 
Edwards together near the 'phone booths 
and they was lookin' over at Klein and 
grinnin’. Pretty soon Mason gets the 
" Evening Hail" on the wire and asks for 
the sportin’ editor. I didn’t get the answer 
till iar night, when there's another story 
about Klein in the papers and this one was 
a lulu! It started off like this: 


Magnetic Submarine Millionaire 
Looks for Bride Here 


Underneath that is a lot of hop about 
Klein havin' taken everything out of Wall 
Street that wasn't nailed, and now he's 
decided to quit baseball and settle down. 
He's lookin' for a wife, it says, and age or 
beauty is no bar. Applications will be re- 
ceived at the Hotel Egram, where the ball 
club is hangin’ out. 

When Klein sees the paper, he run 
around the lobby foamin' at the mouth. 
He called all the papers up on the 'phone 
and threatened to sue 'em, till Mason 
sticks his head in the booth and reminds 
him what happened to his cousin for suin' 
people. 


T TEN o'clock the next mornin' the 
lobby of the hotel looked like the back 
of the stage at the Hippodrome, durin’ a 
rehearsal of the chorus. I never seen so 
much girl before at once in my life! Some 
of 'em looked like they had sneaked away 
from the cradle while the nurse was goin’ 
for another bottle, and others, I'll bet, was 
knockouts when Grant took Richmond. 
The majority of these dames would of 
made the Follies quit, but they was also 
a few that would never of ruined no homes 
with their face. 

They was all waitin’ to get a flash at 
Mr. Abraham I. Klein, the million-dollar 
blond. 

Klein comes down from the hay about 
half past ten and starts for the writin’- 
room to see what papers has been left on 
the chairs. The minute he hit the lobby, 
the day clerk forces his way through a 
bunch of the original Floradora sextet 


and gives ’em the tip-off. Oh, boy! Ina 
second they’re around Klein three deep, 
and from the noise a stranger would of 
thought it was a dress rehearsal of a race 
riot! Klein tears away, leavin’ his coat in 
the hands of a couple of blondes that 
would of made Nero throw away his fid- 
dle, and beats it for the elevator. I hap- 
pened to be in it, and we shot up-stairs. 

“Oi!” he gasps, wipin' his forehead with 
a veil one of the dames had left in his 
hand, “give a look from them girls down 
there! It’s a miracle I'm alive. It must 
be, now, leaping year or something, they 
all want I should get married to them. 
One hollers she's a good cook—like I'm 
running a restaurant!” 

“Believe me," I grins, “I think you're 
a pretty lucky guy! There's some swell- 
lookin' dames down there and, just think, 
you can have your pick!” 

“I don't want no pick!” he hollers. “I 
couldn't pick a head of cabbage out of a 
rose bed! What do I know from women? 
I don't know no more about this fair to- 
day and to-morrow sex than, now, Rocke- 
feller does about poverty! And further- 
more and basides,” he yells, gettin’ excited 
again, “I don’t want to know nothin’ 
about them! Gevhalt! Do I got to get 
married?” 

We get off the elevator on our floor, and 
a dame hops out from somewhere and 
grabs Klein by the arm. ] 

* Which one of you boys is Mr. Klein?" 
she pipes. - 

I give her the north and south, and if 
looks was money she was the U. S. 
Treasury. . 

“Well,” I says, “I wish I was Klein, 
but I ain’t, and—” E 

* He woke up dead from, now, gas this 
mornin’,” butts in Klein, tryin’ to makea 
getaway. “It seems he lost all that 
money from Wall Striit and—” 


« HAT?" cries the dame. She looks 
at Klein. “I think you're tryin’ to 
kid me!" she says, *I—I— Why, you're 
Mr. Klein, I know you from your pic- 
tures!" She pulls a smile that makes me 
dizzy. “Could I speak to you for five 
minutes—in private?" she whispers. — , 
"['l tell you," says Klein, duckin 
around behind me, “it don't look nice— 
know what I mean? If you'll get it a 
chauffeur I might see you after the game, 
in the lobby." 

“A chauffeur?" she says, kinda puzzled. 
"Oh! You mean a chaperon! [n he 
funny?" she laughs, turnin' to me. 

“A knockout!" I says. my 

“Well,” pipes Klein, “I got to be gettin 
along. Three of my wives is waitin’ to see 
me and I'm lookin' for the other five any 
minute!" 

LH that he ducks, pullin' me after 
him. 

When he gets to his room there’s about 
a hundred letters there from girls all over 
the state. If the pictures that come along 
was on the level, some of ’em would have 
discouraged Lillian Russell. Klein takes all 
the mail and throws it out the window, 
and when the ’phone begins to ring he 
beats it out the back way, and I didn’t see 
him no more till we got to the ball park. 

We're entertainin’ the Cardinals, and 
when Klein steps into the box the fans, 
which had been readin’ the papers, gives 
him a royal welcome. He starts warmin 
up, and three (Continued on page. 7!) 


The Deciding Play in the 
Game of Life 


A simple rule that I have always kept before me in business—together 
with an account of some of my experiences in 
picking and handling men 


By Thomas E. Wilson 


NE morning some thirty years ago a lad named 

Thomas E. Wilson stood humbly in line, hat in 

hand, waiting for an opportunity to ask some- 
body for a job. Last year this same Thomas E. Wilson, 
at the head of a great Chicago meat packing business, 
had the experience of receiving a committee of impor- 
tant-looking men who came to him in behalf of our old 
friend, The Job that Seeks the Man. And that was not 
all: not only did the job seek Wilson, but a big enter- 
prise actually wished to marry him in order to make 
sure to get him. 

It was the year 1916, leap year, and the packing busi- 
ness which sought him brazenly proposed that it drop 
its own name and take Wilson's name. Besides that, he 
should have at once a dower interest, consisting of a big 
block of stock, and a salary of $125,000 a year. That 
was how it happened, a little less than a year ago, that 
the name “Wilson & Co., Successors to Sulzberger & 
Sons Company,” was suddenly brought to people’s at- 
tention as conspicuously as possible. 

In the course of his rise, Wilson (now forty-nine 
years old) has found out a great many things about peo- 
ple, and at our urgent request he tells some of these things 


HEN I first went to work 


ciding play. I frankly assumed that any- 


here. He tells them for the distinct purpose of passing 
some of his experiences and observations on to younger 
men who can make use of them to increase their own 
efficiency and business wisdom. 

Wilson is a great executive. He is also two-fisted, lik- 
able, unaffected, free from any kind of “airs.’”” One may 
read his story with the knowledge that he is saying what 
he thinks and is not doing any posing. 

One of the things which brand Wilson as a high- 
grade executive is his habit of never appearing to be 
rushed. A small-caliber man is likely to seem swamped 
with work, no matter how little he is accomplishing. If 
you were talking with Wilson in his office, and Lloyd- 
George himself were seated just outside the door, eager 
for a chance to discuss a ten-million-dollar meat con- 
tragt, Wilson would nevertheless give you the impres- 
sion that you were the only individual in whose talk he 
was interested, and that your errand was the one impor- 
tant thing at that moment. And it would be, too, for 
Wilson’s rule appears to be, “One thing at a time, and get 
it definitely decided while we are about it." I do not be- 
lieve a balance sheet of his working hours would show 
any wasted time. THE EDITOR 


be worth all the trouble of making the 
climb. I had a bland confidence in what 


as a youngster in my teens, 
I had a theory about the 
roper way to get ahead. I 
hee T. „have not the remotest idea 
Where I got this theory, but I had it, and I 
can see now that it has been extremely 
useful. In brief, my scheme was to a 
Proach each task, no matter how mall: 
nd the idea that it might possibly be the 
thing which would determine my whole 
a To illustrate: A few years ago 
seek WaS a baseball team which came 
hs in half a jame of winning the pennant 
: d of the big leagues. The race was so 
iig during the last dozen games that ev- 
a Player strained to his utmost. One 
ck hit at a critical point might have 
rina the trick. Now, this one more hit 
eae JUSt as well have been obtained 
mur tin the season. There doubtless were 
ween paying might have won an addi- 
E à game, and that additional game, car- 
end kx to the team's credit until the 
champ; € season, might have meant the 
D PAE The trouble was that each 
thra, i not regard each and every play 
pla ue Out the season as the deciding 


must have had it in mind that each lit- 
tle thing I was assigned to might bea de- 


Y Occasions when just a little more in-- 


thing done a little better than some other’ 


fellow did it might, perhaps, bring its re- 
ward in the form of promotion. Not know- 
ing which task might attract attention to 
me, I simply tried to play safe and do each 
thing with as much thoroughness as I 
could, never doubting that sooner or later 
somebody would take notice. The point 
was that I kad to get ahead, and it was 
simply a question oF, doing the little things 
as they should be done— better, if possible, 
than someone else was doing them. May- 
be this was merely following the line of least 
resistance, doing the work in a way that 
would not bring a “call-down” from the 
boss, but it sort of grew into a habit. Any 
young fellow will find it just as easy to ac- 
quire good habits as poor ones. 


Grabbing a Job That Another 
Man Turned Down 


MY FIRST job was an unimportant 
clerkship with the Burlington rail- 
road, at forty dollars a month. It took me 
a long time to land that job. There were 
other places to be had, some of them at 
higher wages, in groceries and small shops, 
but I wanted to get myself identified in 
some way with a big concern like a rail- 
road, so that when I got to the top it would 


L] 


the future held in store for me and fully 
expected to become the president of the 
Burlington. 

One day, however, before I had quite 
got around to becoming president of the 
road—in fact, while I was still drawing 
only forty dollars a month—the packin 
firm of Nelson Morris & Company asked 
the Burlington people to pick them a man 
to keep the records of their refrigerator 
cars. The chief clerk selected his assist- 
ant. An hour or so after going to the stock 
yards to look over the new job, the assist- 
ant returned in a high state of disgust, ex- 
claiming: “ Not for me! I wouldn’t work 
in as smelly a place as that for any hun- 
dred dollars a month.” 

That about the hundred dollars a month 
made me prick up my ears, and I asked if 
I couldn't have a chance at the job. They 
gave me the chance and I went to work 
for Morris & Company. I was not partic- 
ularly enthusiastic about the malodorous 
surroundings, as they were in those days, 
for my olfactory sense was normally keen, 
but I couldn’t help feeling that maybe I 
was answering a call of opportunity. 

I found that I could sit quietly at a desk 
and hold the car-checking job; but I got 
interested and wanted to know all about 
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the handling of the cars and the repairing 
of them. So Í put in a good deal of time in 
the yards. After a while I was placed in 
charge of all car repair work. The com- 
pany began to build its own cars and I was 
entrusted with the management of that. 
Then I got to be the head of the purchasing 
department, and looked after the buying 
of supplies and construction material for 
the whole plant. They next gave me 
charge of all construction work, and this 
led to my being sent to various points 
throughout the country to locate new 
branch wholesale plants. I also had to se- 
lect men to run these new branch estab- 
lishments. 


Picking Out the Right Kind of Man 


I WAS in this work of picking men that 
I got an opportunity to learn how to 
size up and handle other people. Knowing 
people and knowing how to handle them 
15, I believe, the greatest asset of any ex- 
ecutive. I tried in every way possible to 
train my observation, to compare men 
with other men. In picking a manager for 
a plant, I didn't go so much by the man's 
record as by the way the man himself im- 
pressed me. It was not difficult to tell if a 
man was ambitious, mentally alert, and 
favorably inclined toward hard work. 
Every little while I appointed to an im- 
portant place a man whom nobody else 
ad ever suspected of having ability. A 
high percentage of these men made good 
and I was mightily pleased, for when they 
made good I knew that I, too, was making 
good. 
I always sought a man who was anxious 
to land the job. The fetlow who is over- 
joyed to get a certain job is the one who 
will work hardest at it. I never like to em- 
ploy a man who is not sure he wants what 
| offer him. When a man takes a job with 
the air of doing me a favor to accept it, I 
know that he is apt to think that he has 
discharged his full obligation in taking the 
place, without doing much afterward. In 
order to obtain a man full of enthusiasm 
for the work to:be done, I often found it 
wise to pick somebody from a much hum- 
bler place. The man who has been making 
a monthly salary of only seventy-five dol- 
lars is likely to leave no stone unturned 
and no midnight oil unburned to make good 
on a job paying one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars—much more likely than if he had al- 
ready been getting almost that much. 


Two Kinds of Young Men 


ONE day I offered a young man a place 
with a salary of about a third more 
than he had been used to. Both the salary 
and the nature of the work appealed to 
the young man. 

“Tl think the whole proposition over a 
while," he told me, “and let you know 
about it." ae 

“But I have decided not to hire you,” I 
replied. 

““Wh-a-a-t!” he exclaimed. “I thought 
you just got through telling me the job 
was mine if I wanted it.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “and you agreed 
that it was a fine opportunity for you. 
You are satisfied with the salary and you 
like the kind of work. Yet, instead of 
grabbing it on the spot, you wish to think 
it over a while. I am forced to the con- 
vietion that you are lacking in decision. 
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A man troubled with the fault of indeci- 
sion won’t do in our business. I’m sorry, 
but I’ve changed my mind about you.” 
And the job went to somebody else. 

There was another case quite similar to 
the one just mentioned. I had offered a 
young man a place that was a decided im- 
provement over the one he had. 

“I like the proposition,” the young man 
told me, “and I know that I am going to 
take it, and yet I wish that I might put off 
the actual acceptance until I have talked 
with my wife. She and I have always 
looked on everything like this as a partner- 
ship affair, and | would just like to be able 
to tell her that I didn’t decide without 
first letting her have some say in the mat- 
ter.’ 

That, you see, was a slightly different 
situation from the other one. I thought 
the man showed a commendable partner- 
ship spirit that should be encouraged, and 
told him to talk it over with his wife first, 
by all means. 


A Wife Who Takes an Interest in Your 
Business 


AFTER all, there is nothing so impor- 
tant, or which can contribute so much 
to a business man’s success as a fortunate 
selection of a wife. At the time I got 
married—I was then thirty-one—old Mr. 
Nelson Morris remarked: 

“Well, you won’t be much account in 
business for a year; but that’s all right. 
No bridegroom is very useful in business 
—he’s so taken up with his new wife.” 

I was filled with a desire to convince 
Morris that fe might have spoken too 
sweepingly. I made up my mind that on 
my return from the honeymoon trip I 
would work harder than ever before. tick 
after our arrival in New York, on the wed- 
ding journey, I chanced to hear of a piece 
of property in Brooklyn that was advan- 
tageously located for a branch. It could 
be leased very cheaply if taken at once, 
but the negotiations would take up so 
much time that there would be little op- 


portunity for sightseeing while in New , 


York with my bride. I wasn’t sure that L 
didn’t owe a greater duty to her than to 
my employers, especially inasmuch as I 
was on leave of absence. A wedding jour- 
ney Is an important event to a young 
woman, and it seemed a shame that this 
one should be marred by my business af- 
fairs. Yet I yearned to make Nelson 
Morris retract what he had said about 
bridegrooms. 
Well, I put 


the whole situation u to 
Mrs. Wilson, d 


s. | intending to let her cast the 
deciding vote. She was genuinely enthusi- 
astic over the idea of surprising my em- 
ployers with a little business achievement 
on our honeymoon. To make some per- 
sonal sacrifice to boost along my career 
would, she declared, be a pleasant adven- 
ture. She smilingly gave up a number of 
delightful little excursions we had planned 
together, and remained contentedly in the 
hotel room while I was over in Brooklyn 
conferring with real estate agents. 

ver since then Mrs. Wilson has fol- 
lowed the theory that no sacrifice is too 
Rd her to smile over, provided it con- 
tributes to our success. [ have never had 
to hesitate about leaving town unexpect- 
edly on business just on the eve of a social 
engagement. Always I have known that 
such disappointments would never ruffle 


her in the least. And this knowledge has 
been a tremendous help. 
For fifteen years I never took a vaca- 
tion, and throughout much of that time | 
t in an average of more than fourteen 
ours a day. I couldn’t have done it if the 
work had not fascinated me. Nobody gets 
very far unless he likes his work. A man 
should not look upon his job or work as a 
mere expedient for bread and butter. The 
man who works under pressure will not 
get very far. Initiative comes only to 
those who are fascinated with and enjo 
their work, and if a man doesn’t like his 
work he ought to change his job. I liked 
mine because I could see things growing 
and developing. 


How Wilson’s Present Job Was Of- 
fered to Him 


AF EW years ago I was made president 
of Morris & Company. Then came 
the unexpected offer which enabled me to 
direct a big enterprise with my own name 
over the door. The business of Sulzberger 
& Sons Company had been refinanced by 
New York capitalists, and these men de- 
termined to get me to manage it. Their 
representatives called me on the telephone 
from a Chicago hotel one day, right out of 
a clear sky, asked to see me, and made me 
an offer. I declined. Some time later a 
friend on the street asked me when I was 
going to the new job. I told him I wasn't 
going. | 
“Oh, yes, you are,” he assured me; “I 
heard that you didn’t know it yourself yet, 
but you are going. They are going to 
make you an offer yau can’t refuse.” 
And they did. We came to terms and I 
changed jobs. When I took hold of the 
new work I let it be known immediately 
that new ideas were in order, regardless of 
whether they applied to one’s own depart- 
ment or to the other fellow’s. And | 
aimed to impress it on all employees, m 
cluding the humblest, that if anything 


. Wasn't going to suit them they could walk 


right into the main office and talk to me 
about it. Too much dazzling dignity about 
a general manager's office is often a great 
handicap to a business. 


An Executive Should be Accessible to 
His Men 


THE trouble with the executive who is 

too inaccessible is that he loses more by 
the arrangement than anybod else. In 
shutting others out, he shuts himself in— 
away from the numerous advantages of 
personal contact and points of view. 
There's nothing like looking a man in the 
eye and hearing his story, to get at the 
meat of a situation. Most executives pre- 
fer to have everything brought to their 
attention in writing. That plan may bea 
time-saver, but my own experience has 
been that it will pay to get all information 
possible by face-to-face interviews. Some- 
times a tone of voice or the arch of an eye 
brow talks more than could be written in 
a letter. . 

I strive constantly to have every em- 
ployee on the pay roll doing the kind of 
work he likes to do. At every opportunity 
I talk to the men, including the laborers 
about the plant, trying to find men who 
have special aptitude or liking for some 
particular thing. A man may be doing his 
task well, but there (Continued on page 64) 
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Thomas E. Wilson says. 


WHEN a man takes a job with the air of doing me 
“Vor to accept it, I know that he is apt to think 


bud he has discharged his full obligation in taking the 
Pace, without doing much afterward. In order to 


pine a man full of enthusiasm for the work to be 
one, I often found it was wise to pick somebody from 


a much humbler place. The man who has been making 
a monthly salary of only seventy-five dollars is likely 
to leave no stone unturned and no midnight oil un- 
burned to make good on a job paying one hundred and 
fifty dollars—much more likely than if he had already 
been getting almost that much.” 
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Ellis Parker Butler and His Son 


MR. BUTLER has always been a favorite contributor 


to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, where his famous yarn, 
“Pigs Is Pigs,” was originally published. His Swatty 
stories, which we have been running for the past year, 
are wonderful pictures of boy life in a Mississippi River 


town, where Mr. Butler was born, forty years ago. 
He now lives in Flushing, Long Island. His story on 
the opposite page is one in a new series of business and 
domestic stories—stories of life as it is lived right now 
by hundreds of thousands of readers of this magazine. 


The ‘Temporary Receiver 


The story of a crisis in the life of a $60-a-week man 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of “Markley’s *Size-up' of Dix” in the July number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL STAHR 


ETT BROWN had been sitting 

at the small desk in the corner of 

the parlor, making figures on a 

pad, making entries in an ac- 

count book, and letting deeper 
and deeper gloom settle upon Ris face. 
The two Hiden were in bed, and Daisy, 
Brett’s pretty wife, sat sew- 
ing under the center light, 
looking up now and then at 
Brett. 

“For goodness’ sake, 
Daisy!” he asked suddenly, 
"isnt that butcher's bill in 
yet? It seems to me—" 

"Here it is, Brett," she 
answered, handing it to him. 
“It is dreadfully big this 
month. Two turkeys— 
Christmas and New Year's 
—and all the meats are so 


high!" 
"Brett took the bill impa- 
tently, 

“Great Scott!” he ex- 
claimed. “Twenty-nine dol- 
lars!” 

Daisy remained standing 
beside lin. 

" Brett—" she said. 

"Well, what is it? Speak 
out, can't you?” 

,His irritation was suffi- 
ciently evident. For an in- 
stant Daisy's eyes dulled 
and her mouth took a hard 
line, but when she spoke it 
was as pleasantly as usual. 

Brett, may I have 
twenty dollars to-morrow? 
ere is a wonderful sale at 
reston s—suits, you know 
zamftet-season sale. Forty-, 
ty- and sixty-dollar suits 
àt twenty dollars, and they 
always give such splendid 
values.” She paused a mo- 
ment. “I didn’t get a suit 
last year, you know, Brett. 
can make my hat do.” 

Brett flipped the butcher’s 

l on the desk and sat a 
moment glowering at noth- 
me Then s du drew 

money from his pocket 
and handed it to Bere 

., hank you, dear,” she 
said, stooping to place a 

'ss on the baldish spot on 
the top of his head. 


u nk 

m Oh! Quit it, can't you?" 

x? sg End and Daisy went back to her chair. 
"E took up her sewing and went on with 


It glancing at Brett now and then. What 
._aisy was thinking was: “It is too bad he 


'S getting so cross; he used to be so pleas- 
ant always.” 


For he was getting cross. He was cross 
with the children, and he snapped Daisy 
up whenever she spoke. His face showed 
the change, too; the mouth was getting a 
downward droop at the corners and the 
eyes were becoming sullen eyes. He was 
almost always dull and weary-looking. 


Harvey J. O’Higgins’s tribute to 


E 


Ellis Parker Butler 


And this was the bres merry Brett 
Brown she had married 
Brett, staring at his figures, was for his 


part doubly annoyed—annoyed by the 
figures and because he had needlessly 
snapped at his wife because she had given 


LIS PARKER BUTLER is nothing but a bank 
director with a sense of humor and a particularly 
happy faculty for expressing his humor in writ- 
ten words. “The way we do on the board of the Flush- 
ing National Bank,” he will say, “is thus and so.” 
His business ability was noticeable years ago, when 
I first met him. It was at a friend's house in Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. Butler invited us all to visit him in 
Flushing. Of course, we accepted eagerly. 
Anyone less commercially astute would have been 
satisfied, but Ellis regarded us as suspiciously as if our 
acceptance were a promissory note, unsecured.* “Are 
you just accepting;" he asked, “or do you really intend 
to come?" Only a man with a banker's instinct would 
have asked the question. We had to admit that we were 
just accepting. “No one,” he said, “ever refuses an in- 
vitation to Flushing—but no one ever comes." When I 
stopped to.think of it, that was true of Bound Brook, 
too, but I. had never noticed it. Such is the perspicacity 
of his genius. 
Recently, at a committee meeting of the Authors' 
League, Gelett Burgess proposed a plan for strengthen- 
ing the branches of the league outside of New York City. 
“The league's like a comet, now," he said, “with its 
head in New York, and its tail diffused all over the coun- 
try. It ought to be more like the solar system, with its 
center in New York, and—" 
“Pardon me," Butler interrupted. ‘Your simile is 
wrong. The league is like a tree, with its roots in New 
York and its nuts in the branches.” 
Ellis may be as rich as a bank director, but that 
is no reason why he should be as plumply happy. He. 
is a charming and clever writer, entirely lovable and 
friendly, very funny, amiable and entertaining—in 
every way enviable, in fact—but one does grow tired of 
moistening one’s lips. 


him that kiss. It was just the thing he al- 
ways meant not to do, and the thing he 
was of late always doing. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with me?” he thought. “Am I get- 
ting that way?" Then his figures caught 
his attention again. — , 

Brett received a good salary—sixty dol- 
lars a week. He had mar- 
ried on eighteen dollars, 
fitting out his small flat with 
instalment furniture. Little 
by little the Holz, Burden 
Company had increased his 
pay and, probably, they 
would increase it again 
when they got on their feet. 
They were temporarily in 
the hands of a receiver, but 
the concern’s affairs were 
straightening out nicely. 
There had been poor man- 
agement. 

What galled Brett most 
was that the load of debt 
hung to him in spite of his 
better wage. He was deeper 
in debt now that he was 
earning thirty-one hundred 
and twenty dollars a year 
than when he was earning 
nine hundred and thirty-six. 
He owed, in current bills— 
to the grocer, butcher, den- 
tist, and others—three hun- 
dred and forty dollars. He 
was three months back with 
the butcher; the small bills 
made a long column. He 
had a miserably depleted 
bank account in the West- 
cote National, it was down 
to thirty-six dollars now; 
but he owed the bank two 
hundred dollars on a note he 
had been able to place there 
through his acquaintance 
with the cashier and one of 
the directors. The note had 
been renewed eight times. 
He owed his director friend 
one hundred dollars person- 


ally. 

Bokit owned lis haise in 
Westcote. He had bought 
it for six thousand dollars, 
of which one hundred was 
cash and the balance a mort- 
gage. Each year he had 
paid something on the house, 
so that now he had invested 
in it twelve hundred dollars 
cash, but if he had to sell it at forced sale 
to-day he would be lucky to get four thou- 
sand for it. 

Although, therefore, Brett was a 
"property owner," his balance sheet 
showed he was worth fourteen hundred 
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and four dollars less than nothing. He had worked like a 
slave, and he was, roughly, ten dollars poorer than on the last 
January rst. 

What made it even worse was Daisy's uselessness in such a 
matter. As Brett sat glowering, the twenty-dollar “touch "she 
had just made flashed before his mind as a fair example of how 
much help Daisy was in his financial troubles. Just at the mo- 
ment when he m have hoarded every dollar to pay his cred- 
itors, she asked for clothes money. No help there! Whenever he 
gave her any money she hurried to the city to spend it. What 
money he gave her was gone almost instantly. And at the very 


moment she had handed him the biggest butcher bill they had 
ever had, she had asked for clothes money! 


II 
"THE next morning Brett Brown walked down-town slowly, 
smoking his after-breakfast cigar. He had brushed his hat 
carefully and had given his shoes an extra polish, and he wa 
aware that, externally, he was neat, presentable and business- 
looking. He wished to look so because he was going to se 
Henry Tudd. 

Henry Tudd was a director of the bank to which Bret 
owed two hundred dollars and the man to whorn he owed one 
hundred. In asking the loan from him—Tudd had once 
good-naturedly said he would be glad to help Brett out any 
time he was honbre had promised to return the hun- 
dred dollars “about the first of the year” and, while he could 
not repay the money now, he felt the desirability of telling 
Tudd so. The next best thing to paying a debt is explaining 
why it cannot be paid and getting an extension, if possible. 

"udd had not yet reached his office and Brett waited on 
the step outside, conscious that he was a presentable figure. 
He was thirty-five, of average height and weight and his 
clothes fit him well. Tudd was a man of another sort. He 
was sixty, inclined to be slouchy, fat and bald. He had been 
a village politician and, when the village became part of the 
big city, he had taken an automobile agency. This had de 
veloped into a prosperous garage and sales agency and, with 
the Desks he made now and then in real estate and his invest- 
ments in one thing and another, he was reputed to be 
wealthy. As a matter of fact, he was wealthier than anyone 
imagined. 

e drove up to his office door in a small cheap car that 
lacked nime and wheezed. When he saw Brett he waved 

his hand. 
“How’r yuh, Brett!" he breezed. “Come ri’ in. Been 
thinkin’ about you. How yuh been?” k 
“All right, Mr. Tudd. I wanted to speak about that note— 
“ Jus’ a minute! Sit down till I have a peek at this mail.” 
A moment later he turned and said: “ Break loose.” 


I^ THE best words he could choose Brett explained that 
it was going to be impossible for him to pay the hundred 
dollars just then. Circumstances— 

“Salary stopped?” asked Tudd. 

“Oh, no!” said Brett quickly. 

“I see!” said Tudd. “ Jus’ reduced, eh?” ’ 

“No,” said Brett, reddening a little. “My salary is the 
same, but—” 

“ Hol’ on, now!” said Tudd. “See if I get you right. You 
ain't had your salary chopped down, an’ you ain't been fired, 
an' you can't pay the hundred dollars you said you'd pay. 
That right? What seems to be wrong, Brett?” 

“Confound it, I don't know what is wrong!” Brett ex 
claimed. “I just can’t seem to get ahead. I simply couldnt 
raise that hundred in time. It’s humiliating to have to come 
and tell you, but it is the only thing I can do. If you can 
give me three months more on the note—” ; 

“Oh, that!” said Tudd, carelessly. ‘I guess there wont 
be no trouble about that. I'll ask my wife when I go home 
this evening, and prob’bly it will be all right.” ; 

“Ask your wife?” said Brett anxiously. * Was it her 
money?’ 

“My money,” said Tudd. 

is cigar was burning up one side, and he carefull cut of 
the burned portion and relighted what remained. The cigar 
opened up like a singed broom, and Tudd threw it into the 
stove and sighed. s 

“I guess you ain’t getting on very fast, Brett, are you? 
he asked. “You don't mind my asking? You ain't paid any; 
thing at the bank lately. What seems to be the matter! 

There was no offense, nothing but kindliness in the worós 
and Brett burst into an explanation of his financial troubles 
Tudd reached for a pencil and jotted down figures as Brett 
talked. When Brett ended with a hopeless gesture Tu 
studied the figures a minute. 

“What you want,” said Tudd, smiling, “is to go into the 
hands of a receiver—a temporary receiver—like your frm 
did. You said they did, didn't you? How they coming out! 

“Fine!” said Brett. 

“That’s good. And that’s what you need—to go into the 
hands of a temporary receiver. You ain’t a bad business, but 
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ou've got yourself all balled up. You 

ipn A RE somebody and say: ' Here! 
I've got my affairs all galled up, and I 
can't seem to pull out Md get my debts 
paid and-everything cleaned up, and it is 
worrying me to death, and if somebody 
don’t do something I’m going to have a 
nerve smash and go plumb bankrupt! 
Here, you take me over and see what you 
can do!" 

Brett drew a deep breath and looked 
at Tudd questioningly. Tudd was a suc- 
cess and a kindly man. If Tudd would— 

“And the person to be your temporary 
receiver," said Tudd, “is your wife, of 
course.” 

Brett felt as if he had received a slap in 
the face. 

“Oh, my wife!” he exclaimed and then, 
as it seemed as if he had put too much 


The hand that held the balance sheet 
was trembling, and there could be no 
question that she was greatly excited 
—uplifted—as she had a right to be 


scorn into the exclamation, he said, 
“ Daisy don’t know anything about money. 
Daisy wouldn’t do. Understand me, Mr. 
Tudd, I think the world and all of Daisy, 
but— Well, she is the last person in the 
world to—” 

“Why?” asked Tudd. 

“Well, she—I’m not complaining— 
but—" Brett hesitated. “Pll tell you. 
Here's an example: Last night, when I was 
right in. the middle of discovering how 
hard up I was she handed me the biggest 
butcher bill we ever had and at the same 
moment asked me for twenty dollars for 
clothes. I'm not complaining, Tudd, but 
that is how she is. If I give her twenty 
dollars, or thirty dollars, or fifty dollars, 
she makes a bee-line for New York with it 
on the first train." 

Tudd stretched his legs toward the fire. 


“Brett,” said Tudd, “lemme ask you 
something—did you ever see a woman 
who seemed not to care a hang for her hus- 
band, or for anything else but to get swell 
clothes, jump down to him when he was 
busted up and bloody and grab him in her 
arms and then spend day and night nurs- + 
ing him? That's how women are, Brett— 
you take my word for it. They're this or 
they're that, but there are mighty few of 
them that are neither one thing or t'other. 
And the one that is this can twist right 
oye and be that in the shake of a ram’s 
tail.” 

He looked at his cigar resentfully. It 
had split down one side. He tossed it after 
its fellow, into the stove. 

“Well, I s'pose you got to be getting 
along, Brett," he said. “I guess you catch 
my idea. To-night you tell your wife she’s 
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in charge and show her the hole you're in, 
and just say, ‘Daisy, it's up to you! You're 
temporary receiver. Get me out of the hole, 
and then hand me back to myself.’” 

“But—” said Brett. 

" And you don't need to be squeamish 
about it," said Tudd, rising and placing a 
kindly hand on Brett's shoulder. “I 
wasnt. When I was feeling about the 
way you are, my father said to me, 'Son, 
you let your wife manage things a while; 
she can't do worse than you're doing, and 
she may do better.’ So I tried it a year, 
and then I kept on trying it, and I'm try- 
ing it yet." ; 


II 


HEN Brett reached home that eve- 

ning Daisy met him at the door as 
usual, and Brett inwardly resented the 
first glance she gave him. It was the 
glance a woman gives her husband to as- 
certain whether he has returned in good 
humor or cress. His resentment was more 
against himself and because such glances 
had become necessary. 

When they were seated at the table, 
Daisy spoke: 

“Brett, I had a caller this afternoon. 
You would never guess! It was Mr. Tudd, 
and he wanted to have me go into the 
Westcote Building and Loan Association,” 
said Daisy. “I don't quite understand it, 
but anyone in it pays a dollar a share per 
month, and in eleven or twelve years gets 
back two hundred dollars for each share. 
He said that if I had a mortgage on this 
house of Four thousand dollars, and paid 
twenty dollars a month to the Building 
and Loan, I would have enough to pay the 
mortgage when the shares matured. 1 told 
him he would have to see you about it." 

“Get your suit to-day?” asked Brett. 

“Yes, a perfectly dear one, Brett. Such 
bargains everywhere! I got a lovely one 
for ei trench. and two little romper 
suits for Boy. Dollar value, really; but 
there was a sale at sixty cents." 

“I told you!” Brett said to himself; but 
he was man enough to admit that she had 
made the money cover two suits for the 
boy as well. He could not remember that 
he had ever gone to town to buy himself a 
thirty-dollar suit and had anything left 
out of the thirty. More often he had 
spent forty for the suit. 

When dinner was disposed of and the 
children in bed, Daisy settled herself at 
the table in the parlor and took up her 
work. Brett drew a chair to the table and 
spread some papers before Daisy; : 

“I want you to see this, Daisy," he said. 
“This is what I owe. This is what we 
agreed to pay for the house, and this is 
hat we have paid on it. This is a note I 
owe the bank, and this is one I owe Mr. 
Tudd. These are the bills I owe.” 

“Goodness!” said Daisy. “Itis awful, 
isn’t it, Brett?" ] 

j “It "isn't pleasant," Brett admitted. 
* And here is last year's statement. And 
the one for the year before that. And here 


is a check for all the money I have in the . 


bank. And here is all the money I have 
in my pocket. Saturday I get mur dol- 
lars, and I'll give that to you; an „each 
Saturday I'll get sixty dollars and give it 
Why! Brett! What is the matter?” 
Daisy asked, looking up into his face with 


real alarm. 
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“The matter is,” said Brett calmly, 
“Im what you may call bankrupt. I'm 
going into the hands of a receiver, just as 
my firm did; and you are the receiver. 
I'm in this mess, and you’ ve got to pull me 
out." 

* But what do you mean?" she asked. 

“I mean just what I say," Brett de- 
clared. “You are going to run things and 
see if you can run them any better than I 
have run them. No, I don't mean that, 
either! I mean that you have to run them 
better. I am in a hole, and you have to 
get me out." 

He was not sure how she would take 
this. She glanced at him to see that he 
was not angry. In her heart she felt an 
exultation. There were so many ways she 
could help! There were so many things 
she had longed to suggest to Brett, but 
had not dared to, because money matters 
always worried him and made him irri- 
table. She looked down at her work and 
then up at Brett. 

“Of course I'll be glad to try, Brett,” 
she said quietly, and a little ashamed that 
she was hiding her joy at the prospect. 
She gathered up the papers and the check 
and the loose cash. “How much will you 
need for yourself until the end of the week, 
Brett? And, Brett, when do I have to pay 
Mr. Tudd and the bank?" 


IV 


HERE was something a little malicious 

in the satisfaction Brett felt when he 
had shifted the burden of his troubles 
from his own shoulders to those of his wife. 
When, a day or two later, the grocer hap- 
pened to meet him and asked, in a most 
polite way, when he might have a pay- 
ment on account, Brett said, “ You'll have 
to see my wife about that; she is running 
Hes" The grocer seemed quite satis- 
hed. 

Brett made it a point not to ask Daisy 
how she was faring, during the next few 
weeks. She spent quite a little time over 
her accounts in the evenings, often sitting 
with the point of a pencil against her lips, 
thinking. On the first of February she had 
the money for his commutation ticket 
ready for him, and she always gave him 
the amount he mentioned as necessary for 
his week's expenses. He had trimmed 
these rather close, and he noticed the dif- 
ference. Before he had gone into the 
hands of his receiver he had carried his 
money in his pocket, spending when and 
what he chose, rather unthinkingly. Now, 
with a set sum to last until the end of the 
week, he was annoyed by the many spend- 
ing impulses that attacked him, and he 
realized that formerly he had let them 
have their way with him. He had no idea 
how much money he had been spending in 
this careless manner. A New York man 
with a good salary is the most thoughtless- 
ly extravagant animal in creation, unless it 
be a similar man in Chicago, or Muscatine. 

By the end of February his creditors no 
longer worried him. They did not ask 
him for money, having learned that Daisy 
held the purse, and they did not cloud his 
thoughts, because it was none of his busi- 
ness whether they were paid or not. That 
was “up to” his temporary receiver. Brett 
had nothing to do with it other than to 
earn his sixty dollars a week and hand it 
over to Daisy. He liked work—most men 
do, and now that he was more care-free he 


was able to give his work his entire 
thought. 

Now and then, as the winter ran into 
spring and the spring into summer, Daisy 
asked Brett to sign a note. Some were 
made out to the bank and some to Tudd, 
and Brett noticed that each time the 
amounts were a little smaller. With the 
approach of spring Daisy had offered 
Brett thirty dollars with which to buy a 
new suit. He examined his old one and 
decided it would do. That month the 
note at the bank was reduced thirty-five 
dollars. 

When Brett's vacation period came near 
he asked Daisy whether they were going 
to the Berkshires. She said they certainly 
were; they would spend the two weeks 
wher they always spent them, and they 

id. 

From time to time Brett met Tudd, and 
Tudd invariably asked Brett how the re- 
ceiver was getting along, and Brett as in- 
variably answered that he did not know, 
that she had not reported yer. ; 

“That’s the idea!" Tudd said. “Give 
her time. She don’t skimp yo» does she?" 

“I’m not spending much," Brett said. 
* She would give me more if I wanted it." 

* Well, don't let her skimp you," Tudd 
said. “A man has to have a penny in his 
pocket, or he don't feel like a man. By 
rights he ought to have two penmes— 
somethin’ to jingle. I thought maybe she 
was skimpin’ you.” 

“Why?” asked Brett. 

“Oh, nothin’! Only she's sort of enthu- 
siastic," said Tudd. “She sort of beams. 

Brett asked what Tudd meant. He 
wondered how Tudd knew so much about 
it. Tudd said: 

“When she's payin’ off notes and such- 
like, me and her fave some grand little 
talks on high finance." . 

That evening Brett asked Daisy how 
she liked Tudd. 

“I never knew that bank directors took 
such an interest in penny-saving folks, 

aisy said. “He always seems as pleas 
when I pay something on his note as if 
had bought an automobile from him. 

“He is the good kind,” Brett said. “He 
is che man that suggested this business of 
making you temporary receiver. 

“ Brett," abel Daisy. “have we been 
as comfortable this year as we were last 
year, every way?” 2 

* Why, jet Every bit. Why not?" he 
asked, rather surprised. 

“Pm so glad!” said Daisy. 


V 


HEN New Year arrived and Brett 

looked back over the year, as men 
do, the memory that-struck him in the face 
was that he had been cross as a bear on the 
last New Years day. This led to the 
thought that he was not cross now, and to 
the consequent rumination that he ha 
not worried about his affairs for months! 

“Gee!” he said to himself, “ I did worry 
a lot, didn't I?" . 

Daisy said nothing about making a re 
port, but Brett knew that if she wished to 
show him a balance sheet she could hardly 
do so before the seventh or eighth of Janu- 
ary, because the monthly bills were some 
times slow in coming in, and he hardly 
cared whether she reported or not. He 
was in great good humor, and even DA 
—who had become (Continued on page ) 
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Why He Gets the Trade 


The story of a country merchant who keeps 
his customers grateful 


By Frederick C. Kuhn 


EVER travel on the X. Y. & Z. 

again," growled the drug-store 

customer, as he leaned against 

the counter to light a “two- 

fer.” “They soaked me good 
and plenty!" 

“What's wrong?" asked the proprietor. 
"I im thoug t they were pretty de- 

ple. 

"Then you've got another think com- 
ing!” snapped back the customer. ''Pi- 
rates! That's what I call'em. Remember 
last March when I went to Texas? Well, 
they overcharged me seven dollars. That's 
what's wrong!” 

“Too bad," said the proprietor sympa- 
thetically. "Why don’t you apply for a 
refund?’ 

“Apply? I’m going to hire a secretary 
to pen my notes. I've got writer's cramp 
already.’ 

The druggist looked thoughtful a mo- 
ment. “Don’t worry, Bill,” he said at 
last. “I'll get your money." 

And he did—in exactly three days. 

From this little incident has grown the 
amazing career of W. H. Ellis, proprietor 
of the Ellis Drug Store, of Vandalia, Mis- 
sour. Right away things began tohap- 
pen. People with problems of all sorts got 
the habit of bringing them to the genial 
druggist. They found him as ready and 
able to tell them the best railroad route 
and rate from Vandalia to Wytopitlock, 

aine, as to advise some old lady the best 
Way to pack a set of dishes she was sending 
to her niece in St. Louis. 

As the result of his desire to help people, 
his vision of service plus, Ellis has built up 
in this town of only seventeen hundred in- 

abitants a spanking big business that has 

owed over the whole country round about. 
llis’s emporium seems more likea public 
Service station than a drug store. Yet by 
sii ie one may see that folks who 
come to be served seldom go away without 
buying. If they do, they are likely to come 
ack the next day, on shopping bent. 

One of the features of the Vandalia drug 
store is a travel bureau. Passenger agents 
of all lines call on Ellis Requenth , and he 

as all kinds of railroad data at his mental 

ger tips. One of the railroads wrote 
1s some time ago to thank him for the 
great amount of business he has sent over 
itsline. Ellis's reply asked the railroad to 
ook after his customers. If a Vandalia 
man or woman, returning from a trip, has 
til discourtesy en route to complain of, 
is takes the matter up with the railroad 
People and gets a quick adjustment. 
€ years ago a woman came into the 
Store with a crocheted bureau cover. Half 
timidly she inquired if the clerk would not 
Wrap tt for mailing. He was so cheerful 
about it she almost wanted to pay him. 
t the next meeting of the sewing circle, 
ts. Crosby related the incident. No one 


said very much. But toward evening first 
one, then a second, and then a third house- 
wife entered the drug store and asked, 
** Wouldn't the clerk be so kind as to wrap 
up a gift she was sending away?" 

Quick to sense the trend of things, Ellis 
called his store family into consultation. 
How long did it take to wrap those pack- 
ages? Dud it interfere with waiting on 
other customers? What was the cost of 
paper and string? How many people had 
made similar requests? ` 

“Why can't we make the wrapping of 
packages a permanent feature in our 
store?" he asked suddenly. 

And then in a flash it all became clear. 
Each of the women had stopped to buy before 
departing! 

So a bundle-wrapping department was 
equipped, free for patrons whether they 

urchased the articles at the store or not. 

wo weeks before Christmas the idea was 
launched in the newspaper advertise- 
ments. Neatly typewritten letters on lav- 
ender-tinted note paper were addressed to 
the ladies. 

Next day the store looked like a milli- 
nery sale. It was deluged with bundles. 
Hundreds of them came to be wrapped. 
The Ellis Drug Store furnished the tags, 
stickers, twine, Christmas seals and other 
necessary fixings. 

Again experience repeated itself. Once 
inside, people took the opportunity to 
browse around the counters and inspect 
the variety of seasonable merchandise on 
display. Then most of them bought. 

This was back in 1908. The store is still 
at it. 


“MHE Bundle-Wrapping Department,” 
confided Ellis, “is full of odd and 
funny experiences. Following an ad of ours 
in the local paper one day a man came in 
and said, ‘I see that you advertise to wrap 
bundles for customers.’ We replied ‘Yes.’ 
‘Well, here’s one,’ he chuckled; ‘when you 
get it wrapped, I'll bet a cooky that you 
take that ad out of the paper next week.’ 
“He had his parcel all junked in a 
gunny sack; it weighed about twenty 
pounds. When we opened it we found a 
complete skeleton of a horse. There were 
bones of all shapes, sizes and descriptions. 
He said that his boy went away to a veter- 
inary school and had written home for the 
old horse. . 
“Although rather staggered at first, we 
told him that we were game. We gathered 
the carcass together and packed it neatly 
in a strawboard box, many of the pieces 
being wrapped seperately in paper. After 
we had finished the job, he exclaimed, 
‘Boys, I appreciate this; my son appreci- 
ates it, and I am sure if old Maud were 
living she would appreciate it (Maud 
was the horse.)” : 
The travel bureau and bundle-wrapping 


counter are only two of the many unusual 
accommodations you will find at the Ellis 
DrugStore. Forinstance, they sell stamps; 
they change your bills; they cash your 
checks. Two telephone systems are sub- 
Scribed to, so messages for customers can 
be transferred. They have a mail box in 
the store, and letters are personally deliv- 
ered to late night trains. In event of sick- 
ness, merely call them. They will hunt 
your doctor. They tell what to do in case 
of poisoning. People telephone to the 
store for the time of day and often for the 
day of the week. 

Understand, this is genuine service. It 
is rendered in a sincere and straightfor- 
ward manner. There is no lingering suspi- 
cion that you are expected to buy. There 
is no embarrassment if you don’t. The 
merchandise is sold on its merits alone— 
the service is the thirteen of a baker’s 
dozen. 


ORE day a quietly dressed woman en- 
tered. She was not a customer. She 
wanted an empty box, and had visited all 
other stores in vain. The clerk brought up 
three, clean, and with solid lids on them. 
Was this one strong enough? Was it wide 
enough ? To what address would she have 
it sent? No trouble, the boy would be 
around that way after dinner. 

“How much is it?" the woman asked. 

* Nothing, ma'am," came the courte- 
ous response. "It's a pleasure to be of 
service. ' 

This little attention had a surprising 
aftermath. The woman turned out to be 
the wife of the leading attorney. The 
first month her purchases totaled twenty-six 
dollars. 

“For the coming harvest season," Ellis 
said the other day, “we shall start a new 
service. Farmers have a hard time to get 
help at that time. With the amount of 
literature we send out every month we 
might as well assist them. We shall allow 
them to advertise for help in our monthly 
store magazine and, perhaps, also arrange 
to use a bulletin or a register. 

“ We keep a copy of each of the leading 
fashion magazines in our store. We adver- 
tise that they are for the convenience of 
our patrons and that we want them to use 
them. It is surprising how many women 
come in each month to look over them. 
We handle a full line of general and fash- 
ion magazines also, and don't see that our 
free inspection plan interferes in any wa 
with their sale. It lets people see them all, 
and without having to buy; but in many 
cases they see interesting things in them 
and buy more than they would without 
the display." 

No big frm with its guaranteed, money- 
back advertisements has anything on El- 
lis. He will advertise, for instance, a cake 
of soap at 10 cents. The text will read 
somewhat as follows: 


If you don't think it the best value you ever 
saw, we will apologize. If you are not satisfied, 
we will refund your money. 


Suppose you approach the clerk for an 
article temporarily out of stock. This does 
not happen often, but the effect of the war 
has been to deplete seriously supplies of 
many things. (Continued on page Q2) 
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'The Man That Was in: Him 


By EDISON MARSHALL 


OUR men smoked together on a 

wide veranda in the glory of late 

afternoon. The sunlight slanted 

down over miles of wild lands 

stretching in front, and shone 
gently into their eyes. A wind brushed 
past, as always at this country place. The 
four men were very much at ease. 

Three of them were alike; but one, the 
host, was set apart. Only at the first 
pase would they have seemed of a single 

reed. True, they were dressed with the 

same nicety, the same precision. They 
lolled with the same poise in their big 
chairs. But here the likeness stopped. 
Three were young men with 
unlined faces; the host was 
in late middle-age, his hair 
gray, his fine, firm face 
graven with the trenches of a 
thousand battles. His hands 
might have been marble, 
for strength, yet the slim, 
long fingers holding the cigar 
were those of an idealist 

“You explain your suc- 
cess as a railway builder by 
the fact that you learned the 
business from the bottom 
up, Austin?" one of the 
guests was saying. 

'The host nodded. 

* But what explains your 
fame as a statesman, a social 
worker?” 

“The same thing—that I 

ot to know men. | came to 
;now how stanch, how 
fine most men are, I’ve 
never stopped studying 
them. It usually is a most re- 
freshing thing to go among 
them—not as a ing goes 
among his subjects, but as 
one of them. I’ve often gone 
out unknown; and that is 
the way I’ve kept in touch 
with all departments of my 
railway lines. And I defy 
anyone to go where Ive 
gone, to do what I've done, 
and still remain a snob. 

“Tt seems queer that you 
aren't recognized when you go out among 
them." j ! 

Austin did not reply for a while. His 
smoke cloud swirled off in the wind and he 
idly watched the lengthening, wavering 
shadows of the shaking tree limbs. It was 
a peaceful, lovely place, this country home 
of Austin's—acres of cool forest wound 
about with enticing paths, wide gardens, 
still fragrant in the dying summer, parked 
lawns and open meadows. . 

* Men in overalls look very much alike," 
he said at last. "Such expeditions have 
been the biggest influence in my life. They 
taught me to trust and respect our fellow 
men." f 
He paused, for from somewhere in the 
rear of the house there rippled up to him 
the happy laughter of a child. The joy 1t 
gave im was incomparable with any 
worldly thing—John Austin was old 


enough to have young grandchildren. | 
es?” one of the others urged him. 


“And I suppose you had some real experi- 
ences.” 
40 


“One in particular that I thank God 
for. Would you care to hear about it?” 


I 


ASTRETCH of double track on a steep 
grade, a length of road that faded into 
gloom, a white cross like a famished ghost 
with outstretched arms, and a giant ware- 
house, behind which all the northern stars 
were hidden—this was all. The world was 
lost in darkness, and Ol’ Ezram, seated 
with two companions in the lee of the 
warehouse, was lost in dark broodings. 
His name had not been OP Ezram al- 
ways. No one would guess it to look at 
him, but the old man had been youthful 
once, in the long-ago, and had not needed 
the prefix. Then he had had a last name 
too, but even he had almost forgotten 
what it was. It did not matter at best. 
And now he was known the length and 
breadth of the vagabond world as OP 
Ezram. And the title fitted him. Sitting 
there in the shadow of the warehouse, his 


Both men stood up, for the car was 
car was slowing down a little. . . . The 


thin legs stretched out, his white head 
bent a little on his breast, he seemed as 
some withered relic of a musty past. Not 
that his years were so many, but his life 
had been so hard. Men that walk the 
trail of ties age quickly, and the dice ha 
never fallen right for Ezram. 

He seemed small beside his two com 
panions, perhaps because he was trying t? 
condense himself beneath his tattere 
coat. The winds, shrieking through a gap 
in the mountains, touched his old bones 


ith cold. 
with co he 


Then the man to his left struck a matc 
to light his pipe, and Ezram's face, 1n 3 
its pathos, was revealed. It was a kin ly 
old face, beneath its white stubble, but 
pinched and wrinkled like a fallen leaf. 
thousand little lines about his eye-corners 
spelled good humor, if there was any sort 
of justification for it. But to-night, as l 
Ezram waited for a freight, his long har 
is were swinging back to him, and his 

eart was heavy indeed. To-night his 
face was clouded, and there was a hint ° 
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nearing the half-lighted station. The 
next second Ol’ Ezram hurled the shoe 


desperation in the somber glowings of his 
eyes. 

His two companions did not notice these 
things. They jwere looking out into the 
might. And the flaring match revealed 
their faces too. One was that of a middle- 
aged man, lined by trial, but strong in 
Conquest. A stranger to Ezram, he—not 
long on the toad, perhaps. Portland Pete 
Was the third man, and Portland Pete was 
negligible. His coarse face revealed noth- 
mg but a coarse nature and a useless life. 
E Yeats were swinging back, and in 

zrams mind they had all been wasted. 

he voices that had called him had lured 

im to the rocks at last. The joyous lands 
that he had always thought lay just be- 
yond had been but fancies, after all, and 
the long road had had no end. 

“And 


ust beyond,” he said aloud. 
Y wasn’t there at all." 
w, What ye sayin’?” asked Portland 


Pete, 


ae old man looked about, and some- 
thing of his dauntless spirit crept back in- 


to his face. It was a kind of joke, after 
all, a cruel one, but yet a joke. .So: he 
cackled a little, in his funny old way. 

“Great heaven!” exclaimed the stranger. 
* What are you laughing about?" 

* Might as well laugh, stranger. When 
ye get my age, ye laugh at everything ye 
can find to laugh at. An’ ye drink—hard 
— to make ye laugh easier. It's a good ol’ 
joke, and I'm the goat. k 

“I thought I’d have a house by this 
time, and grown-up sons, and grandsons. 
But the end of the road is as far away as 
ever. - Just like you, I was al'ays goin' to 
go some place, and there wasn't no place 
to go. I thought by now I'd have a fire- 
place to toast my shins at— Look!" 

Ol Ezram pointed a stringy arm. 

“J don't see nothin’,” growled Pete. 

** You see heaven, that's what ye see. A 
light, burstin' from a window. You know 
what that light's from! It’s from a house, 
a home, where there's a kind woman, and 
the noise of kiddies goin' to bed, and the 
fire's a-cracklin’. An ol’ man, that might 


ha’ been me, with a grand- 
son asleep in his lap. The col’ 
can't get in there. No evil, 
no harm can get in there. 
And here am I—oh, God! 
here am I—sittin’ lonely 
and col' in the dark." 

The gloom tightened 
about them, and they heard 
each other's heavy breath: 
ing. Then the old man 
laughed again. 

“To think how I've been 
fooled! pu to think." And 
he sat there chuckling, lost 
in his own thoughts. 


II 
REMBLING through 


the night came the far- 
off wail of a freight. The 
dark forms beside the ware- 
house stirred a little, and 
turned their eyes down the 
faintly-gleaming rails. It 
was almost time to go. 

And soon they could hear 
the engine, panting up the 
steep grade toward them. 
The younger of Ezram's 
two companions rose and 
stretched his legs. Still Ez- 
ram sat motionless. The 
headlight flamed up the 
rails now, and the other of 
the two stood up, yawning. 
Although he was middle- 
aged, Ezram noticed that he 
had a youthful vigor. And 
now the train was roarin 
almost up to them, so wit 
a final chuckle the patriarch 
rose too. 

The brakes squeaked, the 
train slowed down and 
stopped. There was switch- 
ing to do here. 

“Don’t like this pebbly 
track—awful on the skin,” 
observed Ol’ Ezram. “Guess 
PII ride atop." 

* And get booted off the 
first junction," said Pete. 

* What of it? ell get to the next 
town with any luck at all, and we're goin' 
to catch the Sunset Limited from there, 
ain't we?" The old man was skinning up 
to the top of a great red box car. S he 
stranger followed him, and after a mo- 
ment's hesitation Portland Pete brought 
up the rear. “No brakie's goin’ to wander 
down this far between here and the first 
town up the hill. Booted off nothin’!”’ 

A brakeman's lantern gleamed far 
ahead; the engines snorted and puffed; 
cars jolted and a conductor shouted or- 
ders. Then the train moved on. 

“Just switching?" asked the stranger. 

* When she starts out like this, so steady 
like, you know she's pullin' out," explained 
Ezram. And soon the warehouse, the 
length of road, and the stretch of double 
track were far behind them. 

It was an unusually steep, up-h*.1 grade 
they traversed, and the engines groaned 
beneath the burden. The three men rode 
in silence. Ezram lay with his white face 
bathed in starlight, his tattered coat across 
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his chest. The night wind swished over 
him and likely chilled him, but he gave no 


sign. 

y a little while they drew into the 
long, dark switchyards of a small city— 
a place of flaring freboxes and impenetra- 
ble walls of darkness, lights like fireflies 
and shrieking engines and nebulous clouds 
of smoke. e train stopped with a grind- 
ing of brakes. A brakeman approached 
with bobbing lantern, and the three 
tramps hugged the car top. Not that they 
cared if they were ordered off now, but it 
was always sport to fool the “brakies.” 
But that official did not look up. He 
walked down the length of the car, and 
they heard the rattle of coupling pins. A 
moment later the fore part of the train 
was jerked forward, apd the three men 
saw that they were upon its rear car. 

“Complicated switchin’ this,” observed 
Ezram. 

“Aw, this ain't nothin’. We'd better 
skin off and lay for the Sunset Limited, or 
get kicked off.” 

“I kindo' like to get pulled 'round. 
What's up now?" 

The train, by sundry advances and 
backings, and after much switching, 
backed into a dark siding. A brakeman 
approached and took out the coupling pins 
just ahead. Then he turned and walked 

ack toward the engines. 

* Don't quite figure this out," said Ez- 
ram. 

“T do, you fool," was Pete's rejoinder. 
“This car's goin’ to be left here, and us 
with it." 

“I guess you're right." The old man 
sat up, and pawed his way into his coat. 
“We can wait the Tamate. right here.” 

Then a sudden recoil shot him full 
length upon the car top. The train, mov- 
ing forward, then backing, had struck the 
uncoupled car a shattering blow. 

“I just don’t quite get this,” murmured 
Ezram. “Mixed up orders, maybe. And 
where we goin’?” 

The three men sat bolt upright, staring. 
There had been a mix-up of orders; the 
train, instead of moving steadily forward, 
had backed up again, and the force of the 
blow had propelled the heavy box car 
along the t a way. And, strangely, 
its speed was steadily increasing. 

“Don’t quite like this,” said Ezram. 
* Can't say as I do!" 

Then, in a flash, they understood. The 
blow of the backing train had started the 
car—and now it was running away with 
them, back down the grade. 


III 


i E'RE on a siding—we'll be wrecked 
sure," Portland Pete shrieked. He 
stood up to jump, but Ol’ Ezram, jerking 
at his coat tails, pulled him back. | 
“We're past it and on to the main track 
already," he shouted—then, meditatively, 
“and goin’ lickety-split!” 
. For a single moment they sat, dull, 
stupefied, their strength ebbing at their 
finger tips. The car moved like lighening 
now. Then Ol’ Ezram scrambled to his 
feet. 
“To the brakes,” he shouted. He 
seized the hand brake of the car, and the 
others leaped to help him. The rusted 
shoes groaned; but slowly, indeed, their 
speed was checked. The car, loaded with 
pig iron, had developed a terrific impetus. 


“Pull, pull, you fool,” Pete begged. 
His great shoulders writhed—and a at 
once something pulled free. They could 
turn the wheel quite easily now, and for a 
moment Pete turned it round and round 
like a child with a broken toy. Faster and 
faster they plunged into the night. In the 
strength of his desperation Pete had bro- 
ken the hand brake. 

“Now we've done it!" he cried. “Oh, 
if we'd just jumped—if we'd just seen and 
jumped in time. And now we're goners, 
we're goners, sure as—” 

“Shut up and let me think!” 


L' EZRAM had released the brake, 

and now he stood on the car top, ap- 
parently unconscious of their swift descent, 
the tip of a skinny finger at his temple. He 
was a ridiculous old figure, erect upon the 
car top. He balanced himself on the rock- 
ing car as unconsciously as a ship captain 
on his storm-swept deck. 

“Were goners, sure," Pete was saying, 
as he fumbled with the useless wheel 
“We’ll jump the track in a minute. We 
better jump." 

“Shut up and let me think," Ezram 
commanded, louder than before. His 
coat tails flapped in the wind, like a 
scarecrow's, but instinctively the others 
turned hopeful eyes to him. ‘‘So ye've 
busted the brake, have ye? But, thank 
God, this is the steepest part of the grade.” 

Luckily for them, Ol’ Ezram spoke the 
truth. If the grade had continued thus 
for long the car would have been derailed 
at the first curve in spite of the steadying 
influence of its tons of pig iron. As it was, 
they were hurling down the darkness at a 
stupendous rate, faster than ever freight 
trains move. The lights of farmhouses 
streaked a second and were gone. The 
click of the rails was almost continuous, 
and the white sign-posts trailed by like a 
procession of fleet-winged ghosts. 

"Are we goners?" asked the stranger. 
His voice trembled a little, otherwise he 
seemed unmoved. 

Ol’ Ezram turned toward him sharply. | 

** You're cool 'nough. No, you're not. 
And now I've got it all thought out." 

And thereupon he sat himself down on 
the car top. 

“But how, how?” Portland Pete was 


babbling. "We're goin' faster all the 
time. ell run into somethin'—some- 
time, sure. Those fellows back there 


didn't see us go, and they won't send word 
ahead." 

** You're right there, son. Like as not 
they think we're roostin' back there on 


the sidin', quiet-like, instead ©’ floatin’ to 


hobo heaven. Leave it to a brakie to be 
bone-headed-—haven't I fooled 'em every 
day for the last forty years? Besides, it 
was darker'n pitch, and we didn't make 
much noise at first." 

" But, man! tell us what we can do." 

" Lot's o’ time, lots o’ time. Ten min- 
utes, anyway, before we got to get busy. 
Now, here's the proposition." 

“Yes?” urged the stranger. His voice 
was steadier now. 

""There's a place about ten mile from 
here where you can get off. There's a little 
rise—and while we'll likely be goin' fast 
enough that we'll go right over that rise, 
we'll sure slow down enough that you and 
Pete there can "op off.” 

“Thank God!’ 


“Maybe you'll sprain your ankle, or 


somethin’, but with any luck at all you 
can get off without serious mis’ap.” 


“But what will happen to this car = 


This grade goes on for twenty mile, |.” 


doesn't it?" 


“The car—and I—" The old man 


chuckled. “We be goin’ to take the chance 
of fortun'." 
“And you're not goin’ to get off with 
us?” Pete asked blankly. 
“No, I isn't. I don't get such a care 
free ride as this often." 
* But, man!" And the stranger seized 
his shoulder. “It means death!" 
“I got my reasons. And I'll tell you 
'em if you want to know. Only thing is, 
don't object. This car is loaded with 
somethin’ all-fired heavy, and if we should 
bust into a train on this grade—" 
“ But you're stayin’ on won't help any." 
“That show's ye got no foresight.” He 
paused a breath, listening to the clicking 
rails. “We go through a town pretty 
quick; but at this hour o' night no one but 
the agent will likely be at the station. It's 
pretty dark there, too. Comin’ through 
ike a hell-bat, no light and no whistle, 
nine chances out o' ten he won't see us at 
all in the dark; he'll just think it's a hand 
car. If he does see us, he won't know what 
to do quick enough if there ain’t nobody 
to tell him. And as sure as sure, if this 
runaway car isn’t wrecked before, we'l 
crash into the Sunset Limited just a litde 
beyond the town. It would be the worst 
wreck in the history of the road—just as 
sure as God.” 


THE stranger sat up perfectly straight. 
Pete leaned forward, breathing hard. 
Ezram forked about in his pocket until he 
found a match; then he looked at his old 
silver watch. Faster and faster sped the 
car, on into the yawning darkness. They 
could not see even the gleam of a rail. 
“What can you do, man? How can you 
save them?” asked the stranger tensely. 
“I stay on, and when we go hell-bent 
through the town I'll pass ’em the word to 
wreck us at the first derailin’ switch." | 
“ But it's death—it’s death, I say. You'll 
be killed when this car is wrecked. You'll 
be killed if ye try to jump.” ] 
It was Pete, a sob in his voice, that 
pleaded. : 
“Don’t argy with me, boys. I've got 
my min’ all made up. The brakies didnt 
see us go, and the agent won't see us come, 
and if I got off with you, there'd be a 
wreck—sure. You might as well get 
ready to "op off. We reach that hill in 
about five minutes, at this rate." 
“You fool,” breathed Pete. “What do 
ye owe ’em? Bunch o' plutes that 
wouldn't give ye a square meal if ye was 
starvin' Don't be a fool. Get off with 
us. 
“Women and kids on that train—some 
body's women and somebody's kids," w35 
the quiet reply. ‘Maybe I can't swing tt 


but I’m sure ready to give this old life to 

try." ae 
“Maybe you're wastin' your life. i 
“Maybe I am, maybe so. But I'll take 

a chance.” ag 
For a flash no one spoke. The win 


roared in their ears; an auto light on the 


highway gleamed and was gone. 
“TIl help you, Ol’ Ezram!" the stranger 
cried. 4 
The old man turned in amazement, an 
they eyed each other in the dark. 
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“But I won't," swore Pete. “I don't 
owe ’em nothin’. My life’s as good as 
theirs.” The car swayed as it shot about 
a curve. 

“No,” Ezram replied, after a moment’s 
suspense. “It only needs one. And 
you're fairly young yet—good for several 
years. No use o’ anyone but me stayin’.” 

“Do you think—do you suppose that 
T'd shirk when there's work like this to do? 
The old men—and the women and chil- 
dren—are always first off the sinking 
ship." 

dbut it’s wrong. My n are over. 
Don't argy with me, son. Get ready— 
hardly three minutes more. You can’t do 
no by stayin’. Maybe you've got 
a ren yourself.” Ezram looked up hope- 
ully. 

"Yes, but they're grown-up and in- 
dependent—" 

‘Don’t either of ye stay," shouted 
Pete. "Plutes—that would kick ye from 
their doors to-morrow! We didn't set the 
car loose. Let 'em take their chance." 

“Hush!” The stranger turned to him, 
his voice hardening. “Old man, I’m with 
you—to the last ditch!” 

“Don’t be a fool, stranger,” urged Ez- 
ram. “I know you've got the nerve, but 
it aint needed. I'd get off too, if there 
was any other way of gettin' word to the 
swithman. I’m an ol’ man, and my 
ex almost over anyhow. Don't be a 
ool. 

“I won't leave you here!" 

"Then TIl have to boot ye off.” 

"You haven't the strength. But I'll 
play the game with you—let chance de- 
cide which of us is to stay. Pete, give me 
your deck of cards—quick.” 

“I won't." 

The stranger leaped toward him across 
the rocking car, and Pete, suddenly 
cowed, sullenly drew out his soiled deck. 

"Oh, you fools, you mis- 
erable fools!” he cursed. 

And now the two older 
men were face to face again. 

you agree?" came 
the same hard voice. 

“Yes,” sighed the old 
man; ^] agree, The man 
with the low card stays.” 

“Ace low?” 

“Yes.” 

‘You in this, Pete?” 

" e gettin’ off.” 
en draw, o . 
Gan eb 

“PH draw—but if there's 
any justice in this world, I'll 
get the low card. No hurry—we're al- 
most a mile from the hill yet.” 
fared anger struck a match, and it 

ared an instant in the wind. Each man 

tew a card. Then another match was 
Struck, 
i Six spot,” said the stranger. 
Four,” shouted Ezram, “I stay.” 
€ other snatched the card from the 
tan hand, and struck another match. 
ou'd lie—even in a game for death,” 
Is said, wonderingly. “Yours is a jack. 
stay, instead. And. now we're at the base 
of the hill.” 

Indeed they were. Portland Pete 
Thee down the ladder, ready to drop off. 

d eavy car was bounding up the little 
LIN and its wild pace was slowly 


« 


« y ^ 
You're a man, stranger,” said Ezram. 


“Let no one doubt it!" Their hands, 
fumbling in the dark, met and clasped at 
ast. 


“And so are you, Ol’ Ezram. God bless 


ou. 

And Ol Ezram disappeared over the 
side, his lean hands gripping the ladder 
rungs. The wind roared no more, and for 
a brief space the man on top thought that 
the car would not reach the crest of the 
hill. The chill lifted from his heart. But 
he hoped in vain, for slowly, steadily, the 
car crept on. It reached the top—and al- 
most stopped. Portland Pete dropped off. 

But the momentum had been too great; 
and the stranger became aware that the 
car was speeding up again. He heard one 
sound: the voice of Portland Pete, safe now 
upon the ground, shrieked down to him. 

“Oh, you fools, you miserable fools!” 
he cried. 


ND for a moment the stranger felt all 

alone and afraid, at the shadowed exit 

of the world. Then a white head suddenly 

appeared above the side of the car, and 

someone laughed in the gust. The stran- 

ger sobbed—yjust once, as à child might, — 
and Ol’ Ezram climbed back ae 

“ Fooled ye agin’, stranger," he cackled. 
“Fooled ye agin’.” — 

“Couldn’t you get off, man?” 

“Easy 'nough. But do you think, old 
scout, that I'd let you take this last wild 
ride alone. We'll ride together—and we'll 
jump together.” 

“And if we die, we'll die together.” 

“You said it. Besides, how do you con- 
trive to pass 'em word, down at the sta- 
tion—goin' fifty mile a hour." 

“T hadn't thought of that.” 

“See, you ain't got no foresight, stran- 

er. Give me a piece of paper. Quick. 

hanks. Now a pencil. And while I'm 
writin’, kick off a shoe and have it ready.” 


Don Marquis and H. C. Witwer, two of the 
liveliest writers of our time, will have short 
stories in next month's magazine. Don Mar- 


quis's contribution will be a wonderful dog 
story, and H. C. Witwer's will be a funny 
yarn entitled “Your Girl and Mine." 


And there, upon the car top, in the utter 
darkness, Ol’ Ezram scrawled a brief mes- 
sage: 


Derail us at the first switch—or wreck sure. 
We'll jump. 


Then, his old hands deft in the gloom, 
he tied the message to the stranger's shoe 
with one of the strings. It was the work 
of a moment. 

They were silent for a while. Faster 
and faster they lunged down the dark. 

* But, man,” cried the stranger in sud- 
den desperation, “why didn't we all get 
off, back there, and telephone to the 
switchman? We're risking our lives need- 
lessl y." 

** No foresight, no eye for details," Ez- 
ram crooned in answer. '"'Because we'd 

'a' been three miles or so from a house, 


that's why, and maybe that house hasn't 
a 'phone. Awful deserted, this region. . 
Besides, that train's already between the 
next two towns, and if we ain't stopped at 
the first switch, she's a goner." 

“And we haven't got a chance, old Ez- 
ram?" 

"Al'ays. Al'ays got a chance, stranger. 
Just a twelve-foot jump from a forty-mile 
train. For we sure are speedin’ up." 

The grade was steeper, now, and the 
car roared over the tracks. Now Ezram 
stood up, and the wind buffeted him and 
whistled past his ears. He laughed a lit- 
tle, but the cracked sound was lost in the 
blast. 

He crawled to the edge, «hen sat with 
legs swinging over the side. And the 
stranger came and sat beside him. Ezram 
clutched the shoe. 

“How much time have they got to no- 
tify the switchman—after we throw the 
shoe?” asked the stranger. 

* Depends on how fast we're travelin’. 
You see, stranger, that switchman's tower 
is about a half-mile from the depot but the 
track's leveler there. We throw the shoe, 
agent reads orders, gets man in switch- 
tower through 'phone, he pushes lever— 
all finer 'n a fiddle. But he has to work 
quick, you see. Just a little while now." 

Sitting side by side, they waited. Now 
they could see the lights of the town. They 
rumbled past a crossing, and a man's face, 
beneath an arc light, showed white. The 
old man yelled a greeting. 

* Didn't miss that chap so awful far," 
he remarked. ‘An’ there's goin’ to be 
some smash when she hits that derailin' 
switch." 

“We jump just before that?” 

“Any time after we throw the shoe. And 
to think that I was sayin' to-night to my- 
self that I'd wasted my life—just because 
I didn't have no home. Savin’ a hundred 
women, maybe—yet think- 
in’ I’d wasted my life. You 
never can tell, young 'un, 
when good luck is goin' to 
strike." 

*Young 'un? My hair 
is gray, too." 

“Young 'un side o' me. 
But you've showed your- 
self a man.” 

Both men stood up, for 
the car was nearing the half- 
lighted station. The car was 
slowing down a little now, 
on a stretch of almost level 
track. The younger man 
swayed a little, and Ezram's 
arm steadied him. 

“Now together—whoop!" 

And their old throats emitted a yell that 
woke the echoes. A lounger in the almost 
deserted station rushed to the door. The 
next second Ol’ Ezram hurled the shoe. It 
clattered against the station wall and 
dropped to the ground. Just as they shot 
on into the gloom they saw the man tear 
out the note and run into the station. 

"Work done, and now it's time to 
jump,” Ol’ Ezram breathed. 

They walked hand in hand to the front 
of the car; then waited a single instant. 

“Run and jump the way we're goin’, 
and to one side—and pray for a soft spot. 
An' God bless you, stranger." 

* And God bless you, old man." 

And now they could see the switch 
tower. 
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"Get ready—jump!" And down the 
length of the car they darted, their coat 
tails flying, and, like strange birds, they 
leaped into the air. 


IV 


IN THE door of the station a little group 
of men breathed hard as they waited the 
roar of a wreck. In a tower, a half-mile 


distant, a switchman sat with his firm 
hand still upon the lever. He was listen- 
ing too. And back a hundred yards from 
the tower, two men, one gray of hair and 
middle aged, and one old and withered and 
tattered, were curiously huddled, half- 
buried in the deep, soft sand bank beside 
the track. 

“I wouldn't haee been—sure,” the sta- 
tion agent whispered. “I wouldn't have 


known what to do, in time, if it hadn't 
been for that note." 

Just that instant the switchman braced 
himself, for he heard the thunder of the 
car. It flung past, a soulless Frankenstein, 
then, with a crash and a roar that swelled 
into a bellow, struck the derailing irons. 
There was the snapping of timber and 
clang of metal; then a slow settling; then 
all was still. The (Continued on page 87) 


What I Would Sacrifice for 


AFTER reading thousands of amaz- 
ing letters in this contest we have 
' come to the conclusion that, in time 
of war, women really sacrifice the 
most, the men the least. The first 
prize, therefore, goes to a mother, the sec- 
ond to a wife, and the third to a husband. 
One contributor used an expression worth 
passing on. “I did not raise my boy to be 
a slacker," she said. THE EDITOR 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Mother Offers Her 
First-Born Son 


HAT would I sacrifice for my coun- 

try? That question is in the past 
tense with me. I have already sacrificed 
for my country. What? Whom? With 
the exception of two others who have an 
equal share in my affections, I have sac- 
rificed the dearest thing on earth to me— 
my first-bern son. 

He went away this morning. Half 
laughing, half crying, he started on a 
three-hundred-mile journey to the re- 
cruiting station on the coast, there to 
enlist in the navy; to give up his school 
life, his home life, even the thought of 
marriage—should such a thing strike 
his youthful fancy—to serve his country 
for the next seven years. . 

He is just nineteen, this boy of mine! 
Six feet of brave, clean American boy- 
hood. We have played together, danced 
together, laughed together, and occa- 
sionally cried Pcr all of his nineteen 
years. He has been my chum, my play- 
mate and my dear child. I was very 
young when I married and he came to me 
and, believing that fun, sympathy and the 
spirit of youth will hold one's children when 
preaching and long faces fail, 1 have held 
my boy and made home the brightest spot 
to him and—to-day I gave him. Can one 
do more for one’s country? 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Wife Gives Her 
Husband—Her Pal 


WHAT will I give for my country? 
The only thing I have my country 
can use—my husband. He left for the 


training camp yesterday. 


My Country 


He has had military training; his 
ancestors were soldiers, and he felt it his 
duty to go. 

We have been playmates, pals, sweet- 
hearts, and after five years of married life 
are still pals. 

Our home has been carefully planned. 
For two years before marriage, and also 
since, we pooled our savings. The house 
was finished last year, and this year has 
been spent in furnishing and fixing the 
pune In another year it would have 

een all paid for. Then I planned to 
drop my work for a year or so. After 
that there would be three of us. 

Things happened in a day to change 
the plans and hopes of a lifetime. When 
a man fights for his country he fights for 
his home, for without a country there 
could be no homes. We women work and 
wait. 

When the train pulled out yesterday, 
I wanted to run down the track scream- 
ing, "He is not for cannon fodder, he is 
mine—you can't have him!” 

That is not the right spirit. I will not 
let myself think such thoughts. I am 
hoping he comes back well and strong. 
If he comes back crippled or blind, my life 
work will be cut out for me, and I would 
rather have him that way than not have 
him at all. 

In the meantime, I have my work. I 
refuse to look ahead. To-night he is in 
the camp rolled up in a blanket. It is 
long past time for taps. I am writing 


- this to keep from wandering restlessly 


around a very empty and "' echoey ” house. 
“Sufficient unto the day is the need 
thereof.” 

I have given the best I have to my 
country. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Husband and Father 
Risks Life and Future 


You ask me what I would sacrifice 
for my country. Here’s my answer, 

and I believe it will voice the sentiments 
of a good many young men similarly 
situated throughout the United States: 
I am twenty-seven years of age, am 
married and have two boys—two and four 
years old. The wife and children are de- 


pendent solely upon me for their 
support. I have a good position, 
better than the average, and have 
saved a little money. 

If the conscription bill now being 
considered by Congress is passed with the 
exemption clause retained, as is now pro- 
posed, I would be excused from serving 
my country for either of the two following 
reasons: 

First, because of the nature of my 
employment; second, because I could 
easily prove that I have dependents who 
would probably be obliged, in the event 
of my absence from home and small earn- 
ing power in military service (as com- 
pared with that which I am now receiv- 
ing), to resort to charity; or my wife 
would be obliged to secure employment, 
which, on account of her health, I fear 
would be a difficult matter. . 

Now what am I going to do about it? 
I'm going to enlist! Some of you will 
ask why. Why don't I exercise my 
right and claim exemption? Here's why: 
I believe that to-day my country is in dan- 
ger. . 
My grandfather fought in '61, and lived 
to teach me that no greater opportunity 
could come to a man than being able to 
offer his all for his country. 1 believe 
that my wife believes it, and so we've 
talked the matter over frankly and de- 
cided it's the only thing to do. : 

What am I sacrificing? These things 
and I know it, too, my eyes are wide 
open: R 
I'm sacrificing my home. I'm sacr- 
ficing my wife and children; God only 
knows what may come— poverty, want, 
and perhaps worse. IIl probably be 
sacrificing my health, too; I'm not overly 
strong, but could probably pass the 
required physical examination. Then, 
too, I'm sacrificing much in a financial 
way, which will take years to make up. 
Perhaps I'll be sacrificing my life—who 
knows? . 

But still you ask: “Why are you doing 
it?" " 
Here's another reason, and it is a good 
one: 

In my profession are many men of my 
age and circumstances, except that some 
are not married. All around me they re 
answering the call, single men an 
married men with 'families. They re 
probably making the same sacrifices that 

would have to make, in some cases pe 
haps more. 

Why should I be a “slacker?” Am I 
any better than they? I don’t believe 
Iam. Do you? 
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HE trouble was that Fanny Bran- 

deis, the creative, was not being 

fed. And the creative fire requires 

fuel. Fanny Brandeis fed on peo- 

H de not things. And her work at 
aynes-Cooper was all with inanimate 
objects, The three months since her com- 
mg to Chicago had been crowded and 
eventful. Haynes-Cooper claimed every 
ounce of her energy, every atom of her wit 
and resourcefulness. [n return it gave— 
salary. Not too much salary. That would 
come later, perhaps. Unfortunately, Fan- 
ny Brandeis did not thrive on that kind of 
are. She needed people. She craved con- 
tact. All these millions whom she served 
iMd €se unseen, unheard men, and women, 
and children. She wanted to see them. 
be ned to touch them. She wanted 
Ss with them. It was as though a 
ee of the drama, eager to see his favor- 
find Pid l her te part, were to 
viewin - 

structed film play. idola du TA 


vig, Fanny ranfeis took to prowling. 
thee Avenue fascinated her most: 


Aap me a mr developing before one's 

4 ds ia M k on it was like being present 

the ect ` 1s one of the few streets in 

bind i ew York has two, Paris a 
ted, London none, Vienna one. 
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Fanny went back to her desk and papers. The room scemed all at 
once impossibly stuffy, her papers and letters dry, meaningless things 


TO REFRESH 
YOUR MEMORY 


ANNY BRANDEIS 
was brought up in Win- 
nebago, Wisconsin. Her 
mother kept a store there, and 
her brother, Theodore, was a 
musical prodigy. While Fanny 
was still a child, Theodore was 
sent to Vienna to study music, 
leaving the sisler and. mother 
lo carry on the store. This was 
Fanny's life up to the time she 
was nineteen, when her mother 
died. Then she went to Chicago 
to work for a gigantic business 
house—the | Haynes-Cooper 
Company—as assistant. buyer 
of infants’ wear. Here she met 
Michael Fenger, the great man- 
aging genius of the concern, 
who saw in Fanny the making 
of a gréat business woman. 
Early in this chapter Clar- 
ence Heyl, an old friend, re- 
enters and disturbs the serenity 
of Fanny’s business life. 
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by 
Edna Ferber 
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The Reappearance 
of Clarence Heyl 
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But this Michigan boulevard, unfinished 
as oka, itself, shifting and changing 
daily, still manages to take on a certain 
form and rugged beauty. Its west side is 
a sheer mountain wall of office buildings, 
clubs, and hotels, whose ground floors are 
fascinating with specialty shops. A mil- 
liner tantalizes the passer-by with a single 
hat stuck knowingly on a carved stick. 
An art store shows two etchings, and a 
vase. A jeweler's window holds square 
blobs of emeralds, on velvet, and perhaps 
a gold mesh bag, sprawling limp and in- 
vertebrate, or a diamond and platinum la 


valliére, chastely barbaric. Past these win- 
dows, from Randolph to Twelfth, surges 
the crowd. 

But just across the street the walk is as 
deserted as though a pestilence lurked 
there. Here the Art Institute rears its 
smoke-blackened face, and Grant Park's 
greenery struggles bravely against the 
poisonous breath of the Illinois Central 
engines. 

ow you know that women buyers for 
mail-order houses do not spend their Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays thus, prowling 
about a city'sstreets. Fanny Brandeis knew 
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it, too, in her heart. She knew that women 
buyers do not, as a rule, catch their breath 
with delight at sight of the pock-marked 
old Field Columbian Museum in dackron 
Park, softened and beautified by the kind- 
ly gray chiffon of the lake mist, and tinted 
by the rouge of the sunset glow, so that it 
is a thing of spectral loveliness. Success- 
ful mercantile women, seeing the furnace 
glare of the South Chicago steel mills flar- 
ing a sullen red against the lowering sky, 
do not draw a disquieting mental picture 
of men toiling there, naked to the waist,’ 
and glistening with sweat in the devouring 
heat of the fires. 

I don’t know how she tricked herself. I 
suppose she said it was the city’s appeal to 
the country dweller; but she lied, and she 
knew she was lying. She must have known 
it was the spirit of Molly Brandeis in her, 
and of Molly Brandeis’ mother, and of her 
mother’s mother’s mother, down the cen- 
turies to Sarah: repressed women, suffer- 
ing women, troubled, patient, nomadic 
women, struggling now in her for expres- 
sion. 


UT Fanny Brandeis went doggedly on, 

buying and selling infants' wear, and 
doing it expertly. Her office desk would 
have interested you. It was so likely to be 
littered with the most appealing bits of ap- 
parel—a pair of tiny crocheted bootees, 
pink and white, a sturdy linen smock, a 
silken hood so small that one's doubled 
fist filled it. 

The new catalogue was on the presses. 

Fanny had Maced over it, hampered by 
Slosson. Fenger had given her practically 
a free hand. Results would not come in 
for many days. ‘The Christmas trade 
would not tell the tale, for that was always 
a time of abnormal business. The dull sea- 
son following the holiday rush would show 
the real returns. Slosson was discourage- 
ment itself. His attitude was not resent- 
ful; it was pitying, and that frightened 
Fanny. She wished that he would storm a 
little. Then she read her department cat- 
alogue proof sheets, and these reassured 
her. They were attractive. And the new 
baby book had turned out very well, with 
a colored cover that would surely appeal 
to anyone who had ever been or seen a 
baby. 
September brought a letter from Theo- 
dore. A letter from Theodore meant just 
one thing. Fanny hesitated a moment be- 
fore opening it. She always hesitated be- 
fore opening Theodore’s letters. While 
she hesitated the old struggle would rage 
in her. is . 

* [ don't owe him anything," the thin 
within her would say.’ “God knows 
don't. What have I done all my life but 
give, and give to him! I'm a woman. He's 
aman. Let him work with his hands, as I 
do. He's had his share. More than his 
share.” . 

Nevertheless, she had sent him one 
thousand of the five thousand her mother 
had bequeathed to her. She didn't want 
` to do it. She fought doing it. But she 
did it. . . 

Now, as she held this last letter in her 
hands, and stared st the Bavarian stamp, 
she said to herself: 

“He wants something. Money. If I 
send him some I can’t have that new tailor 
suit, or the furs. And I-need them. I'm 
going to have them." 

She tore open the letter. 


DEAR OLD FAN: 

Olga and I are back in Munich, as you see. I 
think we'll be here all winter, though Olga hates 
it. She says it isn't /ustig. Well, it isn't Vienna, 
but I think there's a chance for a class here of 
American pupils. Munich’s swarming with 
Americans—whole families who come here to 
live for a year or two. I think I might get to- 
gether a very decent class, backed by Auer's 
recommendations. Teaching! Good heavens, 
how I hate it! But Auer is planning a series of 
twenty concerts for me. They ought to be a 
success, if slaving can doit. I worked six hours 
a day all summer. I wanted to spend the sum- 
mer—most of it, that is—in Holzhausen am 
Ammersee, which is a little village, or artists’ 
colony in the valley, an hour’s ride from here, 
and within sight of the Bavarian Alps. We had 
Kurt Stein's little villa for almost nothing. But 
Olga was bored, and she wasn't well, poor girl, 
so we went to Interlaken, and it was awful. And 
that brings me to what I want to tell you. 

"There's going to be a baby. No use saying 
I'm glad, because I'm not, and neither is Olga. 
About February, I think. Olga has been simply 
wretched, but the doctor says she'll feel better 
from now on. The truth of it is she needs a lot 
of things, and I can’t give them to her. I told 
you I'd been working on this concerto of mine. 
Sometimes I think it's the real thing, if only I 
could get the leisure and the peace of mind I 
need to work on it. You don't know what it 
means to be eaten up with ambition and to be 
handicapped—" 


“Oh, don't I!" said Fanny Brandeis, be- 
tween her teeth, and crumpled the letter 
in her strong fingers. ‘Don’t I!" She got 
up from her chair and began to walk up 
and down her little office, up and down. 
A man often works off his feelings thus; a 
woman rarely. Fenger, who had not been 
twice in her office since her coming to the 
Haynes-Cooper plant, chose this. moment 
to visit her, his hands full of papers, his 
head full of plans. He sensed something 
wrong at once, as a highly organized hu- 
man instrument responds to a similarly 
constructed one. 

“What’s wrong, girl?” 

"Everything. And don't call me girl." 

Fenger saw the letter crushed in her 
hand. 

" Brother?" She had told him about 
Theodore, and he had been tremendously 
interested. 

“Yes.” 

* Money again, I suppose 

“Yes, but—” MP 

“You know your salary's going up, af- 
ter Christmas.' 

“Catalogue or no catalogue?” 

“Catalogue or no catalogue.” 

"Why?" 

* Because you've earned it." 

Fanny faced him squarely. “I know 
that Haynes-Cooper isn't exactly a philan- 
thropic institution, and that a salary raise 


” 


here usually means a battle. I've been’ 


here three months." 


FENGER seated himself in the chair be- 

side her desk and ran a cool finger 
through the sheaf of papers in his hand. 
“My dear girl—I beg your pardon. I for- 
got. My good woman, then—if you like 
that better—you've transfused red blood 
into a dying department. It may suffer a 
relapse after Christmas, but I don't think 
so. That’s why you're getting more 
money, and not because [ happen to be 
tremendously interested in you, person- 
ally. g 

Fany’ face flamed scarlet. “I didn’t 
mean that.” 

“Yes, you did. Here are those com- 


pan lists you sent me. If I didn't 
now Slosson to be as honest as Old Dog 
Tray I'd think he had been selling us to 
the manufacturers. No wonder this de. 
artment hasn't paid. He's been giving 
em top prices for shoddy. Now, what's 
this new plan of yours?" 

In an instant Fanny forgot about Theo- 
dore, the new winter suit and furs, every- 
thing but the idea that was clamoring to 
be born. She sat at her desk, her fingen 
folding and unfolding a bit of paper, her 
face all light and animation as she talked. 

“My idea is to have a person known as 
a selector for each important department. 
It would mean a boiling down of the prod- 
ucts of every manufacturer we deal with, 
and skimming the cream off the top. Asit 
is now, a department buyer has to do the 
selecting and the buying too. He can't do 
both and get results. We ought to set 
aside an entire floor for the display of 
manufacturers’ samples. The selector 
would make his choice among these, six 
months in advance of the season. The se- 
lector would go to the Eastern markets 
too, of course. Not to buy. Merely to 
select. Then, with the line chosen, so far 
as ale quality, and value are concerned, 
the buyer would be free to deal directly 


. with the manufacturer as to quantity, 


time, and all that. You know as well as I 
that that’s enough of a job for any one per- 
son, with the labor situation what it 1s. 
He wouldn’t need to bother about styles 
or colors, or any of that. It would all have 
been done for him. The selector would 
have the real responsibility. Don't you 
see the simplicity of it, and the way it 
would grease the entire machinery?" 


SOMETHING very like jealousy came 
into Michael Fenger’s face as he looked 
at her. But it was gone in an instant. 
“Gad! You'll have my job away from me 
in two years. You're a superwoman. 

"Super nothing! It’s just a perfectly 
good idea, founded on common sense an 
economy." 

*' M-m-m, but that's all Columbus had 
when he started out to find a short cut to 
India." 

Fanny laughed out at that. “Yes, but 
see where he landed!" 

But Fenger was serious. “We’ll have 
to have a meeting on this. Are you a 
prs to go into detail on it, before Mr. 

aynes and the two Coopers, at a real 
meeting in a real mahogany directors 


. room, Wednesday, say." 


“T think so." . 

Fenger got up. “Look here, Miss Bran- 
deis. You need a day in the country. Why 
don’t you run up to your home town over 
Sunday. Wisconsin, wasn’t it?” . 

"Oh, no! No! I mean, yes, it was Wis- 
consin, but, no, I don't want to go. * 

“Then let me send you my car. 

“Car! No, thanks. That's not my 
idea of the country." 

“It was just a suggestion. What do 
you call going to the country, then? 4 

“Tramping all day, and pue lost, ! 

ossible. Lying down under a tree for 

hours and letting the 4nts amble over you: 
Dreaming. And coming back tired, hun- 
gry, dusty, and refreshed." 

“Tt sounds awfully uncomfortable. But 
I wish you'd try it, this week.” , 

“Do I look such a wreck?” Fanny de 
manded, rather pettishly. i 

“You!” Fenger' voice was vibrant- 
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These were the things they did on that holiday—childish, 
happy, tiring things, such as people do who love the outdoors 


You're the most splendidly alive-looking 
z zi ever saw. When you came into 
jat ce that first day you seemed to 

„health, and repressed energy, and 

Pe » 80 that you radiated them. 

he *who can do that, stimulate. That's 
t d inis stimulant." 

a ay. On Saturday her 

au Marg a personally conducted 

e had planned to get away at 


noon, as most office heads did on Saturday 
during the warm weather. When her 
"phone rang at eleven she answered it me- 
chanically as does one whose telephone 
calls mean a row with a tardy manufac- 
turer, an argument with a merchandise 
man, or a catalogue query from the print- 
er's. 

The name that came to her over the 
telephone conveyed nothing to her, 


“Who?” Again the name. “Heyl?” 
She repeated the name uncertainly. “I’m 
afraid I—oh, of course! Clarence Heyl. 
Howdy-do.” 

“T want to see you,” said the voice, 

There rose up in Fanny's mind a cruelly 
clear picture of the little sallow, sniveling 
schoolboy of her girlhood, the little boy 
with the big glasses and the shiny shoes, 
and the weak lungs. 
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“Sorry,” she replied, promptly, "but 
I'm afraid it's impossible: Li eaving the 
office early, and I'm swamped." Which 
was a lie. 

“This evening?’ 

“T rarely plan anything for the evening. 
Too tired, as a rule.” 

“Too tired to drive?” 

“Tm afraid so.” 

A brief silence. Then, “I’m coming out 
there to see you.” 

“Where? Here? The plant! That's 
impossible, Mr. Heyl. I'm terribly sorry, 
but I can't—" 

“Yes, I know. Also terribly sure that 
if I ever get to you it will be over your 
office boy’s dead body. Well, arm him. 
I'm commg. Good-by.” 

“Wait a minute! Mr. Heyl! Clarence! 
Hello! Hello!" . 

A jiggling of the hook. ‘Number, 
please?" droned the voice of the operator. 

Fanny jammed the receiver down on the 
hook and turned to her work, lips com- 
presea, a frown forming a double cleft 

etween her eyes. 

Half an hour later he was there. Her 
office boy brought in his card, as she had 
rehearsed him to do. Fanny noted that it 
was the wrong kind of card. She would 
show him what happened to pushers who 
pestered business women during office 
hours. . 

* Bring him in in twenty minutes," she 
said, grimly. Her office boy (and slave) 
always wak his cue from her. She hoped 
he wouldn't be too rude to Heyl, and turned 
back to her work again. Thirty-nine sec- 
onds later Clarence Heyl walked in. 

* Hello, Fan!" he said, and had her 
limp hand in a grip that made her wince. 

“But I told—” : 

“Yes, I know. But he's a crushed and 
broken office boy by now. I had to be real 
harsh with him.” 


FANNY stood up, really angry now. She 

looked up at Clarence He and her 
eyes were flashing. Clarence Heyl looked 
down at her, and his eyes were the keenest, 
kindest, most gently humorous eyes she 
had ever encountered. You know that 
picture of Lincoln that shows us his eyes 
with much that expression in them? That’s 
as near as I can come to conveying to you 
the whimsical pathos in this man. They 
were the eyes of a lonely little boy, grown 
up. And they had seen much in the 
process. ; 

Fanny felt her little blaze of anger 
flicker and die. 

“That’s the girl,” said Heyl, and patted 
her hand. ‘You'll like me—presently. 
After you’ve forgotten about that snivel- 
ing kid you hated.” He stepped back a 
pace and threw back his coat senatorially. 
* How do I look?" he demanded. 

“Look?” repeated Fanny, feebly. —. 

"I've been hours preparing for this. 
Years! And now something tells me— 
This tie, for instance." : 

Fanny bit her lip in a vain effort to re- 
tain her solemnity. Then she gave it up 
and giggled, frankly. ‘Well, since you 
ask me, that tie—l^ : 

* What's the matter with it?" ; 
Fanny giggled again. “It’s red, that's 
what." . : ; 

“Well, what of it! Red's all right. I've 
always considered red one of our leading 
colors." ; "M 

“ But you can't wear it. 


. 
, 


"Can't! Why can't I?" 

* Because you're the brunest kind of 
brunette. And dark people have a special 
curse hanging over them that makes them 
want to wear red. It’s fatal. That tie 
makes you look like a Mafia murderer, 
dressed for business." 

“I knew it,” groaned Heyl. “Something 
told me.” He sank into a chair at the side 
of her desk, a picture of mock dejection. 
“And I chose it. Deliberately. I had 
black ones, and blue ones, and green ones. 
And I chose—this." He covered his face 
with a shaking hand. 


ANNY BRANDEIS leaned back in 

her chair, and laughed, and laughed, 
and laughed. Surely she hadn't laughed 
like that in a year, at least. 

“You're a madman,” she said, finally. 

At that Heyl looked up with his singu- 
larly winning smile. “But different. Con- 
cede that, Fanny. Be fair, now. Refresh- 
ingly different.' 

“Different,” said Fanny, “doesn’t be- 
gin to cover it. Well, now you’re here, tell 
me what you’re doing here.” 

“Seeing you.” 

“I mean here, in Chicago.” 

“Sodo I. I’m on my way from Winne- 
bago to New York, and I'm in Chicago to 
see Fanny Brandeis." 

“Don’t expect me to believe that." 

Heyl put an arm on Fanny's desk and 
leaned forward, his face very earnest. “I 
do expect you to believe it. I expect you 
to believe everything I say to you. Not 
only that, I expect you not to be surprised 
at anything I say. I’ve done such a mass 
of private thinking about you in the last 
ten years that I'm likely to forget I've 
scarcely seen you in that time. Just re- 
member—will you?—that, like the girl in 
the sob song, ‘You made me what I am 
today.” 

“I! You're being humorous again.” 

“ Never less so in my life. Listen, Fan. 
That cowardly, sickly little boy you fought 
for in the street that day in Winnebago, 
showed every sign of growing up a coward- 
ly, sickly man. You're the real reason for 
his not doing so. Now, wait a minute. I 
was an impressionable little kid, I guess. 
Sickly ones are apt to be. I worshiped you 
and hated you from that day. Worshiped 
yeu for the blazing, generous, whole-souled 

ittle devil of a spithre that you were. 
Hated you because—well, what bo 
wouldn't hate a girl who had to fight for 
him. Gosh! It makes me sick to think of 
it, even now. Pasty-faced rat!" 

"What nonsense! I'd forgotten all 
about it." 

. "No, you hadn't. Tell me, what flashed 
into your mind when you saw me in 
temple that (night before you left Winne- 
bago? The truth, now.” i 

_ She learned, later, that people did not 
lie to him. She tried it now, and found 
herself saying, rather shamefacedly, “I 
thought ‘Why, it's Clarence Heyl, the 
cowardy-cat!’” 

“There! That's why I’m here to-day. 
I knew you were thinking that. I knew it 
all the time I was in Colorado, growing up 
from a sickly kid, with a bum lung, to a 

eap big strong man. It forced me to do 
things I was afraid todo. It goaded meon 
to stunts at the very thought of which I'd 
break out in a clammy sweat. Don’t you 
see how I'll have to turn handsprings in 
front of you, like the schoolboy in the 


McCutcheon cartoon? Don’t you see how 
I'll have to flex my muscles—like this—to 
show you how strong I am? I may even 
have to beat you, eventually. Why, child, 
I've chummed with lions, and bears; and 
wolves, and everything, because of you, 
you little devil in the red cap! I’ve climbed 
unclimbable mountains. ve frozen my 
feet in blizzards. I’ve wandered for days 
on a mountain top, lost, living on dried 
currants and milk chocolate. I’ve dodged 
snowslides, and slept in trees; I’ve en- 
dured cold, and hunger and thirst, through 
you. It took me years to get used to the 
idea of passing a timber wolf without look- 
ing around, but I learned to do it—because 
of you. You made me. They sent me to 
Colorado, a lonely kid, with a pretty fair 
chance of dying; and I would have, if it 
hadn’t been for you. There! How’s that 
for a burst of speech, young woman! And 
wait a minute. Remember, too, my name 
was Clarence. I had that to live down.” 

Fanny was staring at him, eyes round, 
lips parted. “‘ But why?” she said, faintly. 
“Why?” 

Heyl smiled that singularly ieri 
smile of his. “Since you force me to it, 
think I'm in love with that little, warm- 
p spitfire in the red cap. That: 
why. 

Fanny sat forward now. She had been 
leaning back in her chair, her hands 

rasping its arms, her face a lovely, mo- 
ile thing, across which laughter, and pity, 
and sympathy and surprise rippled an 
layed. It hardened now, and set. She 
ooked down at her hands, and clasped 
them in her lap, then up at him. "In that 
case, you can forsake the strenuous life 
with a free conscience. You need never 
climb another mountain, nor wrestle with 
another—er—hippopotamus. That little 
girl in the red cap is dead." 

“Dead?” 


s YES. She died a year ago. If the one 
_# who has taken her place were to pass 
ou on the street to-day, and see you beset 

b, forty thieves, she'd not even stop. Not 

she. She'd say, 'Let him fight it out alone. 

It's none of your business. You've got 

your own fights to handle.” 

“You don't mean that, do you? What 

made her like that?" , 

“She just discovered that fighting for 
others didn't pay. She just happened to 
know someone else who had done that all 
her life and—it killed her.” 

“Her mother?" 

oe Yes.” 

A little silence. “Fanny, let's play out- 
doors to-morrow, will you? All day. 

Involuntarily Fanny glanced aroun 
room: papers, catalogues, files, desk, chat, 
typewriter. “I’m afraid I’ve forgotten 

how." . 

“TIl teach you. You look as if you 
could stand a little of it." odi 

“I must be a pretty sight. You're thé 
second man to tell me that in two days. 

Heyl leaned forward a little. “That so! 
Who’s the other one?” P 

“ Fenger, the general manager. No! 

“Oh! Paternal old chap, I suppose. had 

Well, anyway, I don't know what he " 

in mind, but you're going to spend Sunday 

at the dunes of Indiana, with me. 

“Dunes? Of Indiana?” | d 

“There’s nothing like them in the wor ii 
Literally. In September that comme 
tion of yellow sand, and blue lake, anc t 


dthe 


‘old-fashioned roll-top desk. 


` Fanny Herself, by EnNA FERBER 49 


woods beyond is—well, you’ll see what it 
is. It’s only a little more than an hour's 
ride by train. And it will just wipe that 
tired look out of your face, Fan.” < He 
stood up. "I'll call for you to-morrow 
morning at eight, or thereabouts. That's 
early, for Sunday, but it's going to be 
worth it." 

“I can't. Really. Besides, I don't 
think I even want to. I—" 

“I promise not to lecture on nature, if 
that's what's worrying you.” 

He took her hand in a paring grip. 
“ Bring some sandwiches, will you? Quite 
a lot of em. And wear some clothes you 
don't mind wrecking. I suppose you 
haven't got a red tam o' shanter?"' 

“Heavens, no!" 

“I just thought it might help to keep 
me humble." He was at the door, and so 
was she, somehow her hand still in his. 
"Eight o'clock. How do you stand it in 
this place, Fan! Oh, well. I'll find that 
out to-morrow. Good-by.” 

Fanny went back to her desk and pa- 
pers. The room seemed all at once impos- 
sibly stuffy, her papers and letters dry, 
meaningless things. In the next office, 
separated from her by a partition half 
glass, half wood, she saw the top of Slos- 
son’s bald head as he stood up to shut his 
c e was leav- 
ing. She looked out of the window. Ella 
Monahan, in hat and suit, passed, and 
came back to poke her head in at the door. 


“Run ap A she said. “It’s Saturday’ 


afternoon. You'll work overtime enough 


when the Christmas rush begins. Come 
on, child. Call it a day!” 

And Fanny gathered papers, figures, 
catalogue proofs into a glorious heap 
thrust them into a drawer, locked the 
drawer, pushed back her chair, and came. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ANNY told herself, before she went to 
bed Saturday night, that she hoped it 
would rain Sunday morning from seven to 
twelve. But when Princess woke her at 
seven-thirty, as per instructions left in 
penciled scrawl on the kitchen table, she 
turned to the window at once, and was 
lad, somehow, to find it sun-flooded. 
rincess, if you're mystified, was royal in 
name only. À biscuit-tinted lady, with a 
very black and no-account husband whose 
habits made it necessary for Princess to let 
herself into Fanny's four-room flat at severi 
every morning, and let herself out at eight 
every evening. 

"Mawnin' Miss Fanny. There's a 
gep'mun waitin' to see yo'." 

Fanny choked on a yawn. “A what!" 

"Gep'mun. Says yo’-all goin’ picnick- 
in’. He's in the settin’-room, a-lookin’ at 
yo’ pictchah papahs. Will ah fry yo’ up 
a ll chicken to pack along? San’wiches 
ain't no eatin’ fo’ Sunday.” 

Fanny flung back her covers, swung 
around to the side of the bed, and stood 
up, all, seemingly, in one sweeping move- 
ment. ‘Do you mean to tell me he’s in 
there, now?” : 


From the sitting-room—"I think I 
ought to tell'you I can hear everything 
you'resaying. Say, Fanny, these sketches 
of yours are—why, gee whiz! I didn't 
know you did that kind of thing. This 
one here, with that girl's face in the 
crowd—” 

“For heaven's sake!” Fanny demanded, 
“what are you doing here at seven-thirty? 
And I don't allow people to look at those 
sketches. You said eight-thirty.” 

“I was afraid you'd change your mind, 
or something. Besides, it’s now twenty- 
two minutes to eight. And will you tell 
the lady that’s a wonderful idea about the 
chicken? Only, she’d better start now.” 

Goaded by time bulletins shouted 
through the closed door Fanny found her- 
self tubbed, clothed, and ready for break- 
fast by eight-ten. When she opened the 
door Clarence was standing in the center 
of her little sitting-room, waiting, a sheaf 
of loose sketches in his hand. 

“Say, look here! These are the real 
thing. Why, they’re great! They get you. 
This old geezer with the beard, selling 
fish and looking like one of the Disciples. 
And this! What the dickens are you 
doing in a mail-order house, or whatever 
it is? Tell me that! When you can draw : 
like this!” 

“Good morning,” said Fanny, calmly. 
“And I'll tell you nothing, before break. 
fast. The one thing that interests me this 
moment is hot coffee. Will you have some 
breakfast? Oh, well, a second one won’t 
hurt you. You (Continued on page 94) 


Now that we have bought them—let's bury them! 


ELL, you and I have got our Liberty Bonds. 

In buying them I suppose we think we have 

conferred a great favor on Uncle Sam. And 
in a way we have. But looking at it another way we 
are just plain lucky—lucky that a situation arose which 
compelled us, for at least once in our lives, to put some- 
thing aside for a rainy day, and to put it aside in the 
most conservative and solid form. That little old three 
and a half per cent may not look very big to us—but 
the money is safe. That is the main thing. John Rocke- 
feller may lose his wits and his coin and have to go to 
an old men’s home, but those government bonds will 
still be good. They are backed by Uncle Sam’s power 
to tax the combined assets of the nation. ` Therein lies 
the peculiar beauty of a government bond. The Govern- 
ment can do what no private corporation can do—it 
can go out and compel people to pour in taxes enough 
to enable the Government to meet its obligations. North 
America would just about slide off into the sea before 
payrhing could happen to destroy the value of those 

nds. 

The reason I am so emphatic about the importance 
of a sound investment like this is that I have been 
thinking about the ordinary man’s incapacity in normal 
times to lay by and hang on to money. You know we 
Printed some facts about this in the magazine not long 


n E 10. 


ago. They are facts which one of the largest life insur- 
ance companies in the world gathered. Here they are: 

Take 100 healthy men at the age of 25 and follow 
them. At 65 here is where you will find them: 

36 will be dead. 
1 will be very rich. 
4 will be wealthy. 
5 will be supporting themselves by work. 
54 will be dependent upon friends, relatives or 
charity. 

Or, to sum up, only 5 out of the 64 living will be 
“well fixed." The rest will either not have saved any- 
thing because of their extravagance, or they will have 
lost their capital through trying to make it yield an 
absurd return. . 

In other words, this Liberty Loan is one of the few 
direct benefits to be derived from the Great War—but a 
real benefit nevertheless. For it encourages all of us to 
be thrifty, and to put at least a part of our money into 
an absolutely safe place—where its protection does not 
depend upon any individual but is guaranteed by the 
combined assets and earning abilities of a whole nation. 

Thank God, therefore, for the Liberty Loan. Hide 
those bonds and try to forget them. They will be pretty 
little things to dig up and show to the meat man when 
you are 65. 


Girls who think they might like to go 


on the stage will find: here a frank 
statement that may surprise them 


Why a Reputation for Beauty 


N THE first place I 
want it to be strictly 
understood that this is 
in no sense a deduction 
from my own experi- 
ence. I hope to goodness no- 
body will imagine I consider 
myself to have been handi- 
capped by beauty; if any- 
body thinks I'm beautiful 
they have got something on 
me, for J don't! (Pleaseexcuse 
the slang, Mr. Editor, but I 
must make this emphatic: 
If there is anything I loathe 
more than a fatuous man it 
is a fatuous woman.) I have 
good reason to know that 
my face is crooked, that half of it is out of 
drawing, that not a single feature in it will 
bear analysis, that my nose is bent in the 
wrong direction, and that my mouth on 
one side seems to be slipping down-hill. 
When Paul Helleu, che celebrated por- 
trait painter, was in this country, I met 
him at a dinner one evening. He asked 
me to sit for him, and of course I was de- 
lighted. A sitting was arranged, and I ar- 
rived at his studio all a-flutter in my best 
bib and tucker. The minute he got me on 
the model stand in a good north light he 
began to scowl. As he worked I saw he 
was getting more and more annoyed. 
After several false starts he snatched the 
pastel paper off his easel, tore it furiously 
in two and stamped on it with the most 
horrible imprecations. j 
“What did you go and tear it up for?” 
I asked him was bitterly disappointed. 
“I think it is lovely," I said. “I can't 
help it if my face is all rone l 
“ Your features are impossible,” he said, 
just as though he held me personally re- 
sponsible for it. “Why are you'not beau- 
tiful? Why is your face all out of draw- 


ing?” 

‘By this time I was on the verge of tears. 
“Please don’t blame me for it,” I pleaded; 
* [ didn't ask you to do a portrait of me, 
it was your own suggestion—I never said 
I was beautiful." 

So there you are; you see I have a good 
reason to know. . i 

The fact is that a anos reputation 
for beauty was planted on mc a few years 
ago by a well-meaning press agent. He 
is a dear thing and I like him very much, 
but one day he got out a' lot of posters 
and placarded the town with the aston- 
ishing announcement that I was the most 
beautiful woman on the stage, or some such 
benevolent nonsense. The first thing I 
knew about it was when I stepped off the 
train at Buffalo one day and was hit in the 
eye with these terrible advertisements. 
Of course, I objected, but the press agent 
told me he had spent vast sums of money 
on those wretched “three-sheets,” and it 
would be all wasted if I made him tear 
them down and he would be blamed, and 
so forth and so on and, besides, it was 
good for business. So I gave in, but if I 
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is a Handicap 


Together with an ‘appreciation of 
the great acting abilities of three 
famous beauties—Ethel Barrymore, 
Maxine Elliott and Lillian Russell 


By Jane Cowl 


had had any idea at that time of what it 
would let me in for I would have torn 
those posters down with my own finger 
nails. For ever since then I have had to 
spend most of my time trying to live up to 
them. They destroyed all my comfort. I 
never can wear old clothes, no matter how 
fondly I may be attached to a dress or a 
suit. The delights of a middy blouse or 
nice, roomy shoes are not for me, often as 
I long for them. I don’t dare to be seen 
unless I am absolutely spic and span. I 
never can loaf around with my hair down. 
So again you see why this beauty business 
is a sore point with me. 

At the same time, when I say that 
beauty is not only no help but a positive 
hindrance to a woman who is ambitious to 
become a real actress, please believe me 
when I repeat this theory is not the result 
of any personal experience of mine. To 
make this clear is my chief purpose in 
writing this article. Some unguarded 


words I let fall in conversation one day : 


were repeated and printed by a newspaper 
in such a manner as to make it seem 
thought / had been hampered by beauty. 
Now, as I have said before, I am fully 
aware that I am anything but a beauty. 
And, furthermore, t have had anything 
but a hard time in my stage career. 


I HAVE no hard luck story to tell, as I 
was barely twenty-one when I first 
layed a leading rôle in “Is Matrimony a 
ailure?” and that after less than six years’ 
experience. But, heavens! how I had to 
work during those six years! Not that I 
minded it—on the contrary, for never was 
work more congenial or done under more 
ideal conditions, or more quickly and sub- 
stantially rewarded. 

If only this could be made clear to the 
hundreds of thousands of girls in America 
who seem to think the stage is an easy 
road for idle women! There must be hun- 
dreds of thousands, to judge from the let- 
ters that come to me through the mail, 
nearly all asking “How did you get on?” 
“What influence did you use?” “What 
chance do you think there is for me?" 
During the run of “ Within the Law” these 
questions first began to pour in. At that 
time I used to be very conscientious about 


answering them, and really 
struggled to try and help 
the writers. But I soon 
found that what they reall 
meant was: "How shall 
succeed without work?" 
They all professed to be 
willing and anxious, and all 
that sort of thing, but when 
their motives were thor- 
oughly sifted it became ob- 
vious that the stage to them 
was synonymous with an 
easy life for good-looking 
women. How can I make it 
sufficiently emphatic to the 
feminine readers of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE that 
success without hard work is just as impos- 
sible on the stage as it is in Mr. Schwab's 
Bethlehem Steel Works? For the sake of 
illustration, please forgive me for a few 
moments of autobiography. 


I LEFT school earlier than I should have, 
earlier than my mother had intended 
me to, because, to put it bluntly, we needed 
the money. I had been trying to eke out 
our scanty income by writing short sto- 
ries for small newspapers, pu the 
cheapest, most shabbily E work in the 
world. I had fully decided to go on the 
stage ever since I was born, I think. As 
far back as I can remember, I was theater 
and of the theater, from my head to m 
toes. My mother, a singularly broad- 
minded woman—incidentally she, if you 
like, was a real beauty—used to take me 
to see all the plays she could, plays an or- 
dinary mother never would allow her 
daughter to hear of. It did mea world of 
£d. I was learning all the time. , 
My first engagement was in the tiniest 


I of parts in "Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” My 


mother knew Mr. Belasco, and.he hel 
me largely because of my obvious an 
frantic canes I took the work with the 
utmost seriousness from the beginning. Jt 
was not to my credit, since it was not, 1n 
a sense, work to me: I enjoyed every mim- 
uteof it. I was always the first to show u 
at rehearsals and the last to leave, rega 
less of whether I had anything to do or 
not. Whenever Mr. Belasco was rehears- 
ing one or two of the pencipes alone on 
the stage, the rest of the company wou 
usually be resting in the genui or 
chatting out in the alley. I was always 
standing in the wings, listening to what 
Mr. Belasco was telling Miss Crosman or 
Mr. Warfield, or Miss Starr. I would re 
member every word he said and store it UP 
in my head, and try to put it into practice 
and make use of it when I played stock 1n 
the summer. c 
I took any and every opportunity 1 
working, just for the sake of learning. *t 
would have been pleasanter, perhaps, to a 
away to the seashore or the Adirondacks 
during the summer months. But it wou 
not have been pleasanter for me, as the one 
thing uppermost in (Continued on page 90) 
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From a photograph by Sarony 


LAUGH and the world laughs with you, Weep, and 
és Weep alone," is not true so far as Jane Cowl is 
»: cerned. She has been crying to the largest audi- 

ces in New York now for years. 

ane Cowl’s interpretations of Mary Turner in 


Jane Cowl 


“Within the Law” and Ellen Neale in “Common 
Clay” have established her as one of the leading emo- 
tional stars. She is now playing in “Lilac Time," of 
which she is co-author, and what do you think her part 
calls for? You’ve guessed it—tears! 


Photograph © by Pirie MacDonald 


Grantland Rice 


IT IS a great thing for sports in this country that a 
man of the moral caliber, high ideals and versatile 
pen of Grantland Rice is devoted to their interests. 
It is not strange—since his column is syndicated all 
over the United States in newspapers—that he is the 
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highest paid sporting writer in America. But more than 
that, he has made a real reputation for himself with his 
gentle, homely American verse. Read his “Sunny 
Tennessee” on the opposite page, but before you read 
it see what Irvin Cobb has to say about his friend. 


The Glory of the States 


Down in Sunny Tennessee 


p THE sunshine any brighter 
From the years that used to be? 
Is the moondrift any softer 
Down in Sunny Tennessee? 
Are the song birds any sweeter, 
As they warble to their mates? 
Are the mountains any higher 
Than they are in other states? 
For you understand the feeling, 
If you've ever had to roam, 
The sky is always bluer, 
And the old-time friends seem truer, 
When a fellow thinks of home. 


When the way I take is weary 
Through the shadow of the years, 
When the day has seen my sorrow 
And the dark has known my fears, 
Then I turn to you and whisper: 
"0, the night has grown so deep— 
Where I thought Fame's light was 


flaring, — — 
Only ghosts and shadows creep; 
Can't you see I'm lonesome for you 
Where the way of Fate is stark? 
Won't you call me home, O Mother, 
Call your boy in from the dark?" 


I can see old lanes that wander 

Where the maples bend and sway; 
I can see your orchards waiting 

Where the children used to play; 
And they’re full of dreams that beck- 


on 
To a long forgotten day; 
And when the day is over 


By Grantland Rice 


-In the summer’s purple glow, 
Your fields are faint with starlight 

From the dusks of long ago, 

That a fellow used to know. 


I can see you now before me, 
From your mountains to your plains; 
Through the glory of your sundrifts 
And the gray mists of your rains; 
Where your moonlight's spilling sil- 
ver 
And your sunshine’s dripping gold, 
And your twilight winds are singing 
Of the fine, brave days of old. 


Of the days when Jackson's courage 

Gave the nation back its faith— 
When the Alamo called Crockett 

For his rifle and his wraith— 
When Forrest led his stalwarts 

Out the highway of the brave, 
And Morgan's mighty raiders 

Rode to glory—or the grave. 


Then the vision changes color, 
Where the softer dreams remain 
Of lips as red as roses 
That are rinsed in April's rain; 
Of eyes as blue as May deeps 
Where the violets are born, 
And voices that are softer 
Than the summer winds at dawn, 
Than the summer winds that whisper 
From the Long and Long Ago 
When a fellow starts to dreaming 
Of a Girl he used to know. 


Where shadows drift and gather 
There’s a mist before my eyes, 
From fields of waving blue-grass 
And from still remembered skies; 
Where vanished winds come singing, 
Through the fragrance of your 
loam, 
The story of your glory 
And the old, old song of home. 


The old, old song that echoes 

On the far winds of the night— 
That sings above the war drums 

And the tumult of the fight; 
That sweeps across the cities 

Where the flags of triumph fly. 
And whispers in the twilight 

Where the wounded wait to die; 
The song of all the millions 

Who have held one dream at bay 
Of a road beyond To-morrow 

i will lead back home some 

ay. 


And when the road came calling 
To take my "rag and pack," 

To face the way, far leading, 
That might not bring me back, 

I still held to the vision 
Of dim, old-fashioned lanes, 

Through April's silver mornings, 
And through gray October rains; 

And grander than all triumphs 
That ever come to men— 

A clan that waits with welcome— 
When I come home again. 


Is He James Whitcomb Riley’s Successor? 


and kindly human being who 
has a way of saying things in 

à sweet and a kindly way. Sometimes he 
g them in verse, which is still better. 
ou like Grantland Rice’s prose stuff 
until you have read some of his verses. 
en you wonder why he doesn’t write in 
rhyme all the time. Then some day you 
tead one of his baseball stories, and you 
ecide that there is a good deal to be said 

on both sides of this proposition. 
rant Rice is almost the only man I 
know who has made literature of the sport- 
ing department of a daily paper—not 
merely smart journalism, but actually lit- 
trature—matter that has good diction, 
swilt, sharp, crackling metaphor, deft 
hrasing, smooth, clarihed English. And 
als jingles X frequently are more than 

Just rhymes. They are rhythm. 

* was born shortly after the Recon- 
struction Period went out of fashion in the 
Ue-grass country of Tennessee—oh, yes, 
ennessee has a blue-grass belt too—and 
€ came to New York by way of Atlanta, 


(12593 RICE is a sweet 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


Georgia, where he wrote sport stuff which 
was reprinted all over the country, some- 
times with due credit to the author and 
sometimes without it, which was an even 
greater compliment to the young man. I 
have heard that when a New York paper 
offered him a job and he accepted it, he 
was scared stiff for fear he wouldn't be 
able to deliver. He need not have been. 
He made good twenty minutes after he 
landed in the Big Town. Perhaps I am 
exaggerating there. It may have been as 
long as half an hour. 

hat was seven or eight, or maybe nine, 
years ago. — ay he is the most exten- 
sively syndicated and by the same token 
the most extensively read writer on sport- 
ing topics in the United States, and is paid 
seins: Success has not damaged 
him. His hat size is still seven and an 
eighth and his favorite flower remains the 
violet. He is the same modest, manly, sun- 
ny-natured chap that he must have been 


when he was a tow-headed kid Down 

South, or when he was a freshman in 
. college at Nashville, or when he broke 
into the game as a cub reporter. . Every 
time Grant Rice meets a man, Grant Rice's , 
circle of friends and well-wishers has been 
increased by one. So far as I know he has 
but one serious vice: he would rather pla 
golf in the fall of the year than go bird. 
shooting with me. The mantelpiece and 
other furniture in his flat are all junked up 
with those silver contraptions called tro- 
phies which he has won on the links. Any 
time Mrs. Rice feels that the what-not in 
the corner requires further ornamentation 
Grant takes his clubs in his hand and goes 
over to Englewood or down to Pinehurst, 
or somewhere, and presently comes home 
with another loving cup bearing the im- 
print of the popular Mr. Sterling. 

Some of these days they are going to 
nominate a successor to the late James 
Whitcomb Riley as our most typical 
writer of homely, gentle American verse 
I have my candidate already picked out. 
His name is Grantland Rice. ° 
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“I would not paint a face 
Or rocks or streams or trees 
Mere semblances of things— 
But something more than these. 


“I would not play a tune 
Upon the streng or lute 
Which did not also sing 
Meanings that else were mute.” 


OHN TEMPLETON died on the 
last day of August, but it was not 
until some weeks later that his 
daughter Julia, that hard-favored 
woman, set a time for the auction. 
It fell happily upon a mellow autumn day, 
and as I drove out I saw the apples ripen- 
ing in all the orchards along the road, and 
the corn was beginning to look brown, and 
the meadows by the brook were green 
with rowen. It was an ideal day for an 
auction, and farmers and townsmen came 
trooping from all parts of the country, for 
the Templeton antiques were to be sold. 
John Templeton lived in one house for 
seventy-eight years; he was born there— 
and you will find the like of that in few 
laces in America. It was a fine house for 
its time, for any time, and not new when 
John Templeton was born. A great, solid, 
square structure, such as they built when 
the Puritan spirit was virile in New Eng- 
land, with an almost Greek beauty of 
measured lines. It had a fanlight over the 
front door, windows exquisitely propor- 
tioned, and in the center a vast brick chim- 
ney. Even now, though weathered and un- 
painted, it stood four-square upon the earth 
with a kind of natural dignity. A majestic 
chestnut tree stood near it, and a large old 
barn and generous sheds, now somewhat 
dilapidated, rambled away to the rear. 
Enclosing the fields around about were 
stone fences representing the infinite labor 
of John Templeton’s forbears. More toil 
has gone into the stone fences of New Eng- 
land, the free labor of a free people, than 
ever went into the slave-driven building 
of the Pyramids of Egypt. 
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= ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
THOMAS FOGARTY 


I knew John Templeton in his old age— 
a stiff, weather-beaten old man driving to 
town in a one-horse buggy. 

“How are you, Mr. Templeton." 

“Comin’ on, comin’ on.” This was his 
invariable reply. 

He had the old New England pronunci- 
ation, now disappearing. He said “rud” 
for road, ** daown" for down, and gave an 
indescribable twist to the word garden, 
best spelled “gardin.” He had also the 
old New England ways. He was fore- 
handed with hi winter woodpile, immac- 
ulately neat with his dooryard, deter- 
mined in his Sunday observance, and if he 
put the small apples in the middle of the 

arrel he refused to raise tobacco, lest it 
become a cause of stumbling to his neigh- 
bor. He paid his debts, disciplined is 
children, and in an age which has come to 
look pnm upon God, he dreaded His 
wrath. 


H* GREW a posal very fine variety 
of sweet apple which I have never seen 
anywhere else. He called it the Pumpkin 
Sweet, for it was of a rich yellow. I can 
see him yet, driving into town with a shal- 
low wagon box half full of this gold of the 
orchard; can see him turn stiffly to get one 
of the apples for me; can hear him say in 
the squeaky voice of age: 

“Ye won’t find no sweeter apples here- 
abouts, I can tell ye that.” 

He was a dyed-in-the-wool abolition Re- 
publican and took the Boston“ Transcript” 
for forty-six years. He left two cords of 
them piled up in a back store-room. He 
loved to talk about Napoleon Bonaparte 
and the Battle of Waterloo, and how, if 
there had not been that delay of half an 
hour, the history of the world might have 
been different. “I can see him saying, with 
the words puffing out his loose cheeks: 

“And then Blooker kem up—" 

To the very last, even when his eyes 
were too dim to read and his voice was 
cracked, he would start up, like some old 
machine set a-whirring when you touched 
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the rusty lever, and talk about the Battle 
of Waterloo. : 

No one, so far as I know, ever heard him 
complain, or bemoan his age, or regner the 
change in the times; and when his da 
came, he lay down upon his bed and di i, 

“ Positively nothing will be reserved 
were the familiar words of the poster, and 
they have a larger meaning in an old coun- 
try neighborhood than the mere sale of 
the last pan and jug and pig and highboy. 
Though we live with our neighbors for 
fifty years we still secretly wonder about 
them. We still suspect that something i 
mains covered, something kept in and id- 
den away, some bits of beauty unapprecr 
ated—as they are, indeed, with ourselves. 
But death snatches away the last friendly 
garment of concealment; and after the fu- 
neral the auction. We may enter now. 
The doors stand at last flung widely open; 
all the attics have been ransacked; all the 
chests have been turned out; a thousan 
privacies stand glaringly revealed in the 
sunny open spaces of the yard. Positively 
nothing will be reserved; everything W! 
be knocked down to the highest pade: 
What wonder that the neighborhood gat 
ers, what wonder that it nods its head, 
leaves sentences half uttered, smiles enig- 
matically! 


EARLY all the contents of the hous 
had been removed to the yard, under 
the great chestnut tree. A crowd of peop'e 
mostly women, were moving about Wire: 
the old furniture, the old furniture t * 
had been in John Templeton’s family fo 
no one knows how long—old highboya an 
lowboys, a beautifully simple old table T 
so, and beds with carved posts, and ie 
wrought brasses, and an old tall clock tha 
struck with sonorous dignity. dun 
things, which had been temptingly a n 
tised as “antiques,” a word John nel 
ton never knew, were only the comm af 
serviceable things of uncounted years 
family life. za 
Nothing about the place was oF ? 


The Auctioneer, by Davin GRAYSON 
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“What am I offered now for this precious. antique? This hand-made spread? Fellah citi- 
zens, styles change and fashions pass away, but things made like these never grow old” 
, 


great value except the antiques, and it was 
these that drew the well-dressed women 
m automobiles from as far away as Hemp- 
fid and Nortontown; and yet there were 
men m plenty to poke the pigs, look sar- 


Castically at the teeth of the two old horses, 


and examine with calculating and rather 
jeering eyes John Templeton’s ancient 

uggy, and the harness and the worn plow 
and cultivator and mowing machine. Ev- 
erything seems so cheap, so poor, so un- 
protected, when the spirit has departed. 


Under the chestnut tree 


n „chestnut tree, the swarthy 
auctioneer with his amiable countenance 
and ironical smile acquired through years 


of dispassionate observation of the follies 
of human emotion, the mutability of 
human affairs, the brevity of human en. 
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deavor, that brought everything at last 
under his hammer, there by the chestnut 
tree, the auctioneer had taken his stand in 
temporary eminence upon an old chest, 
with an ancient kitchen cupboard near 
him which served at once as a pulpit for 
exhortation and a block for execution. 
Already the well-worn smile had come pat 
to his countenance, and the well-worn wit- 
ticisms were ready to his tongue. 

“ Now, gentlemen, if you'll give me such 
attention as you can spare from the ladies, 
we have here to-day—” 

But I could not, somehow, listen to him: 
the whole scene, the whole deep event, had 
taken hold upon me strangely. It was so 
full of human meaning, human emotion, 
human pathos. ] drifted away from the 
crowd and stepped in at the open door of 
the old house, and walked through the 
empty, resounding rooms with their curi- 
ous old wall paper and low ceilings and 
dusty windows. And there were the old 
fireplaces where the very brick had been 
eaten away by the pokings and scrapings 
of a century; and the thresholds worn by 
the passage of many feet, the romping feet 
of children, the happy feet of youth—the 
bride passed here on her wedding night 
with her arm linked in the arm of the 
groom; the sturdy, determined feet of 
maturity; the stumbling feet of old age 
creeping in; the slow pushing feet of the 
bearers with the last burden, crowding 
out... . 

The air of the house had a musty, shut- 
in odor, ironically cut through, as all old 
things are, by the stinging odor of the 
new: the boiling of the auction coffee in 
the half-dismantled kitchen, the epochal 
moment in the life of Julia Templeton. I 
could hear, occasionally, her high, stri- 
dent, worried voice ordering a helper 
about. Such a hard-favored woman! 

It is the studied and profitable psychol- 
ogy of the auction that the rubbish must 
be sold first—pots and bottles and jugs at 
five-cent bids, and hoes at ten—and after 
that, the friction of the contest having 
warmed in the bidders an amiable desire 
to purchase s they do not want and 
cannot use, the auctioneer gradually puts 
forth the treasures of the day. 


A I came out of the old house I could 
see that the mystic web had been 
spun, that the great moment of the sale 
was arriving. The auctioneer was leaning 
forward now upon the tall cupboard with 
an air of command, and surveying the as- 
sembled crowd with a lordly eye. . 

“Now, Jake, careful there—pass it 
along—steady. . . . We come now to the 
cheff dooves of the day, the creem delly 
creems of this sale. Gentlemen and ladies, 
it is a great moment in the life of an auc- 
tioneer when he can offer for sale, free and 
without reservation, such treasures as 
these... ." re? 

I could feel the warming interest of the 
crowd, gathering in more closely about 
Mr. Harpworth, the furtive silences of 
shrewd bargainers, eagerness masked as in- 
difference, and covetousness cloaking itself 
with smiling irony. It is in the auction 
that trade glorifies itself finally as an Art. 

“Here, gentlemen and ladies, is a geny- 
uine antique, hand-wrought and solid all 
the way through. Just enough worn to 

ive the flavor and distinction of age. 
ell built in the first place, plain, simple 
lines, but, ladies, beautiful— 
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It was the tall four-post bed he was sell- 
ing; and he now put his hand upon this 
object of hardy service with a cunningly 
simulated air of deference. It was to be 
profaned by no irreverent handling! 

“What am I offered for this heirloom of 
the Templeton family? Ten? Ten! Fif- 
teen over there—thank you, Mr. Cody. 
Why, gentlemen, that bed cannot be du- 
plicated in America! A real product of 
Colonial art! Look at the color of it! 
Where will you find such depth of color in 
any modern piece? Age varnished it, gen- 
tlemen, age and use—the use of a hundred 
pe. . . . Twenty over there, twenty I 

ear, twenty, twenty—make it thirty.... 
Speak up now, Ike, we know you’ve come 
here to-day to make your fortune—do I 
hear thirty?" 

No sooner had the great bed been sold 
(^ It's yours, Mrs. Craigie, a treasure and 
dirt cheap."), there came an ancient pair of 
hand-wrought andirons, and a spider-leg- 
ged table, and a brass warming-pan, and a 
banjo clock. . . . 


I SCARCELY know how to explain it, 

but the sale of these inanimate antiques, 
so charged with the restrained grace, the 
reticent beauty, the serviceable strength, 
of a passing age, took hold upon me with 
strange intensity. In times of high emo- 
tion the veil between sight and insight 
slips aside and that which lies about us 
suddenly achieves a higher reality. We 
are conscious of 


Something beside the form 
Something beyond the sound. 


It came to me with a thrill that this was 
no mere sale of antique wood and brass 
and iron, but a veritable auction, here 
symbolized, of the decaying fragments of 
a sternly beautiful civilization. 

I looked off across the stony fields, now 
softly green in the sunlight, from which 
three generations of the Templeton fam- 
ily had wrung an heroic living; I looked up 
at the majestic old house where they had 
lived, and married and died. . . . 

As my eye came back to the busy scene 
beneath the chestnut tree it seemed to 
me—how vividly I cannot describe!—that 
beside or behind the energetic and per- 
spiring Mr. Harpworth stood Another 
Auctioneer. And thought he had flowing 
locks and a patriarchal beard, and a scythe 
for a sign of the uncertainty of life, and a 
fas to mark the swiftness of its passage. 

e was that Great Auctioneer who brings 
all things at last under his inexorable ham- 
mer. 

„After that, though Mr. Harpworth did 
his best, he claimed my attention only in- 
termittently from that Greater Sale which 
was going on at his side, from that Greater 
Auctioneer who was conducting it with 
such consummate skill—for he knew that 
nothing is for sale but life. The mahogany 
highboy, so much packed and garnered 
life cut into inanimate wood; the andirons, 
so much life; the bookshelves upon which 
john Templeton kept his “Life of Napo- 

eon Bonaparte,” so much life. “Life for 
sale, gentlemen! What am I offered to- 
day for this bit of life—and this—and 
this—” 

Mr. Harpworth had paused, for even an 
auctioneer, in the high moment of his art, 
remains human; and in the silence follow- 
ing the cessation of the metallic click of 
his voice, “Thirty, thirty, thirt, thirt— 


make it thirty-five—thank you—forty,” 
one could hear the hens gossiping in the 
distant yard. 

“There were craftsmen in those days, 
gentlemen,” he was resuming; “look at 
this example of their art—there is quality 
here and durability—” 

At this point the Great Auctioneer 
broke in upon my attention and caught 
up Mr. Harpworth’s words: 

“Yes, quality and durability—quality 
and durability. I also have here to-day, 
and will offer you, gentlemen, a surpassing 
antique, not built of wood nor fashioned in 
brass or iron, but a thing long attached to 
these acres and this house. I present for 
John consideration the married life of 


ohn Templeton and Hannah his wife. 

hey lived together fifty years, and the 
record scarcely shows a dent. In all that 
time hardly a word of love passed between 
them; but never a word of hatred, either. 
They had a kind of hard and fast under- 
standing, like the laws of Moses. He did 
the work of the fields and she did the work 
of the house, from sunrise to sunset. On 
Sunday they went to church together. He 
got out at five o’clock to milk and harness 
up; and it made double work for her, what 
with getting the children cleaned, and the 
milk taken care of, and the Sunday dinner 
made ready. But neither he nor she ever 
doubted or complained. It was the Lord’s 
way. Shebore himeightchildren. Shetold 
him before the last one came that she was 
not equal to it; but they knew noother way. 
After that she was an invalid for seven- 
teen years until she died. And there was 
loss of children to bear between them, and 
sickness, and creeping age—but this bit of 
furniture held firm to the last. Gentle 
men, it was made solid, no veneer, a £00 
job all the way through." MMC 

As he spoke 1 thought that his roving 
eye (perhaps it was only my own!) fell 
upon Johnny Holcomb, whose married 
life has been full of vicissitudes. 

“John, take this home with you; yox 
can use it." : " 

“Nope, no such married life for me, l 
thought I heard him responding, rather 
pleased than not to be the butt of the auc- 
tioneer. 

“Do I hear any bids?” the Great Auc- 
tioneer was saying, almost in the words o 
Mr. Harpworth. “What! No one wantsa 
married life like this? Well, put it aside 
Jake. It isn’t wanted. Too old-fashioned. 


IT WAS Julia Templeton herself who 
now appeared with certain of the inte 
mate and precious *bedroom things —? 
wonderful old linen bedspread, wrought 
upon with woolen figures, and exhaling an 
ancient and exquisite odor of lavender, 
and a rag rug or so, and a little old rocking 
chair with chintz coverings, in which mort 
than one Templeton mother had rock 
her baby to sleep. Julia herself— 

I saw Julia, ae hard-favored woman, 
for the first time at that moment, realy 
saw her. How fiercely she threw down tht 
spread and the rugs! How bold and E 
weeping her eyes! How hard and straig 
the lines of her mouth! 7 

“Here they are, Mr. Harpworth!" " 

How shrill her voice; and how quic 1 ' 
she turned back to the noisy kitchen: 
could see the angular form, the streaking 
of gray in her hair. . . . . a 

“What am I offered now for this precio 
antique? This hand-made spread? Every 


~ 


i. hing sold without reserve! Come now, 
lon't let this opportunity slip by.” He 
».eaned forward confidentially and persua- 
„ively: “Fellah citizens, styles change and 
: Jashions pass away, but things made like 

:hese, good lines, strong material, honest 

work, they never grow old A 

zı Here the Shadowy Auctioneer broke in 

igain and lifted me out of that limited 

‘~ moment. 

c. “A true word!” he was saying. "Styles 

-hange and fashions pass away, and only 
~- hose things that are well made, and made 

~: -or service—the beautiful things—remain. 

-+ am offering to-day, without reservation, 

: «nother precious antique. What will you 

:: zve for such a religious faith as that of 

rx: ohn Templeton? Worn for a lifetime and 

7: ound tothe end. He read the Bible every 

, sunday morning of his life, went to church, 

»and did his religious duty by his children. 

“Jo you aa Ga young Joe Templeton? 

« Wouldn't learn his chapter one Sunday, 

ind the old gentleman prayed about it 

„vand then beat him with a hitching strap. 

„oe ran away from home and made his 

. ertune in Minnesota. Nearly broke the 

.- nother’s heart, and old John’s too; but 

le thought it right, and never repented it. 

.. Jentlemen, an honest man who feared 

., 30d and lived righteously all his days! 

Nhat am I offered for this durable an- 

; ique, this characteristic product of New 

i-ngland? Do I hear a bid?” 


ee ee 


T THIS I felt coming over me that 
jee’. Strange urge of the auction, to bid and 
7, 0 buy. A rare possession indeed, not with- 
we uta high, stern kind of beauty! It would 
; ,'€ wonderful to possess such a faith; but 
., "hat had I to offer that Shadowy Auc- 
^ Toner? What coin that would redeem 
,.-"st times and departed beliefs? - 
i; lt was curious how the words of Mr. 
^. larpworth fitted into the fabric of my 
, ‘Taginings. When he next attracted my 
.., ttention he was throwing up his hands in 
fine semblance of despair. We were such 
. , "tuse purchasers! 
s. CI think," said Mr. Harpworth, “that 


id 
^ 
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A Slap on the Back 


this crowd came here to-day only to eat. 


uus Templeton’s auction luncheon. 
hat’s the matter with this here genera- 
tion? You don’t want things that are well 
made and durable, but only things that 
are cheap and flashy. Put ’er aside, Jake. 
We'll sell 'er yet to some historical mu- 
seum devoted to the habits and customs 
of the early Americans." 

He was plainly disgusted with us, and 
we felt it keenly, and were glad and pleased 
when, a moment later, he gave evidence of 
being willing to go on with us, paltry as 
we were. 

Woe pass up that next treasure.” 

is spirits were returning; his eyes 
gleamed approvingly upon the newly pre- 
sented antique. tie looked at us with 
fresh confidence; he was still hopeful that 
n would rise to his former good opinion 
of us. 

“And now before I sell the hall clock— 
by Willard, date of 1822—I am going to 
offer what is probably the best single piece 
in this sale. . . ." 

Here again the Old Auctioneer, having 
caught his cue, broke in. When he spoke, 


, who could listen to Mr. Harpworth! 


€ 


. . . the best single piece in this sale, 
gentlemen! I offer you now the Temple- 
ton family pride! A choice product of old 
New England. A little battered, but still 
good and sound. The Templetons! They 
never did anything notable except to 
work, work early and late, summer and 
winter, for generations. They were proud 
of anyone who bore the Templeton name; 
they were proud even of Jim, simple Jim, 
who got a job driving the delivery wagon 
at the hill store, and drove it for twenty- 
two years and was drowned in Mill River. 
I'll tell you what family pride meant to 
old John Templeton. . . ." 

I thought he leaned forward to take us 
into his confidence, motioning at the same 
time toward the house. 

** You know Julia Templeton—" 

Know her? Of course we knew her! 
Knew her as only the country knows its 
own. 
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“When Julia ran away with that sew- 
ing-machine agent—it was her only chance! 
—old John Templeton drove his best cow 
into town and sold her, he mortgaged his 
team of horses, and went after the girl and 
brought her home with him. They were 
firm and strongand as righteousas God with 
her; and they paid off, without whining, 
the mortgage on the horses, and never 
spoke of the loss of the cow—but never 
forgot it. They held up their heads to the 
e Gentlemen, what am I offered for 
ie interesting antique, this rare work of 
art ” . 


"THE auction was considered, upon the 
whole, a great success. Mr. Harp- 
worth himself said so. Ike, the Jewish 
dealer, bought the family clock, and the 
spring-tooth harrow, and even bid on the 
family crayon portraits (the frames could 
be sold for something or other); a Swede 
bought the pigs and the old buggy; an 
Irish teamster bid in John Templeton's 
horses, and a Pole, a good man, I know 
him well, bought the land, and will no 
doubt keep his geese in the summer kitchen, 
and get rich from. the cultivation of the 
ancient fields. While old John Templeton 
bowed himself humbly before a wrathful 
God he would never go down on his knees, 
as the Poles do, to the fertile earth. And 
—I forgot—an Italian from Nortontown 
bought for a song the apple and chestnut 
crops, and busy Americans—the second 
and third generation from the soil—loaded 
in the antiques and drove off with them 
to the city. 

The last I saw of Julia Templeton, that 
hard-favored woman, she was standing, an 
angular figure, in the midst of the wreck of 
the luncheon dishes, one arm wrapped in 
her apron, the other hand shading her eyes 
while she watched the company, in wagons 
and automobiles, trailing away to the 
westward, and the towns. . . . 

The sale was over; but the most valu- 
able antiques of all found no purchasers: 
they were left behind with Julia Temple- 
ton: only she could use them. 


<A letter that it was a kindness 


.":9 send and an inspiration to 
x. 5 "€Celve, 
Hu CLEVELAND, Onro. 
E "EDITOR AMERICAN MacazinE: Say, 
UE » you don’t care if a fellow tells 
sap What he thinks of you and your maga- 
2:76, do you? I'm just a plain sort of 
;,.Meican citizen—] reckon the kind your 
ed ee is published for. And I’ve had 
à Papin experience with your maga- 
ied d f a fellow likes somebody he 
did tell him of it now and then, 
i Well ee Just to sort of square up. 
iT eres how I happen to be writing 
wt n never used to think much of THE 
bw RICAN Macazine. I never read it. 
pits dev I was starting on a launch 
est ing ba one, and by way of lacking any- 


: des to do, I put in a copy of your 


And Ive never missed it since—and I’ve 


* A Slap on the Back | 


read every article in every issue, and 
usually reread some of them either to my 
wife or my boys, or my employees. 

And that isn’t all: Some weeks ago I 
attended a sales school at our factory, con- 
ducted by our sales manager. He was 
talking to us about the kind of reading real, 
honest-to-goodness salesmen should do, 
and he said, “ Read THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ziNE—always; it has stuff in it that will 
do any fellow good that's got ambition." 

And I went to church that Sunday, and 
the preacher referred at length to your 
magazine—some articles in it, an 
general trend to uplift. 

And then I came East to live, clear from 
the Pacific coast, from a town of thirty 
thousand to one of three quarters of a 
million, and I tackled a big job. And it 
had hard knocks—and still has. I needed 
something to keep my iino up. My 
natural enthusiasm was all right; but my 
family isn't here yet, and I’ve no home, 


its’ 


and disappointments and tough experi- 
ences took a number of falls out of that 
enthusiasm, until—when I'd been turned 
down on a couple of sales in the forenoon, 
and in the afternoon a low-down real 
estate man had refused to rent me a house 
because I had two of the finest kids in 
the world—I was blue. I was more than 
blue. I was everything but homesick. 
And I walked the streets—the embodi- 
ment of loneliness. Maybe I'd have gone 
on to the Western Union office if I hadn't 
seen the bright covers of a new AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE in a news-stand window. 
» And I bought it, and read it, from 
"cover to cover," and I'm still on the 
job; and my spirits are up; and the wife 
and the kids will be here Friday, and I've 
got a house, and I’m going to—with the 

elp of Almighty God, my wife and boys, 
and Tue AMERICAN Macazine—lick di 
d hen] lik 

when I like anything or an i 

I speak out about it—to sore of sa eae 
for the times when a fellow tells someone 
he don’t like him, needlessly. 


So here's to you, AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
and Mr. Editor. E. M. H. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Man With an Idea—and Energy 


HAT are the secrets of suc- 

cess in any business? What 

are the factors that change 

a little struggling firm into 

a strong one? I think that 
one answer is: À meritorious product, aug- 
mented by persistent, systematic adver- 
tising, a unified and efficient sales force 
and a man at the head with original ideas 
and a dominating personality. 

Eight years ago, Anton Delkin, a tall, 
slender youth of twenty, went to Seattle 
from his native town of Atlanta, Georgia, 
with his entire capital consisting of a plen- 
tiful supply of brains and ambition. He 
started a little place on Pine Street, where 
he made salted nuts, three pounds at a 
time, for vending machines. His products 
were always large, perfect nuts, evenly 
salted, and so deliciously flavored that 
everyone who tried them clamored for 
more. 

As a result his business grew very rap- 
idly until he had to move into larger quar- 
ters in the Maritime Building. While 
there he conceived the idea of using “The 
Nut House" as a trade name, and with 
this name as an incentive started an ad- 
vertising campaign which made Seattle 
gasp. 

For a trade-mark he adopted a crude 


ANTON DELKIN 


A young man living in Seattle who has built 
up a fine business because he had a sound 
idea and because he pushed it by means of 
persistent advertising. His story ought to be 
suggestive to thousands of young men who 
want to get into business for themselves 
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tle outline picture of a house like the one 
used to draw on our slates at school— 
o little windows, one door, a chimney 
aitting a heavy cloud of smoke, and a 
of upon which appear the words “The 
ut" in big, scrawling, childlike letters. 
This simple yet extraordinary trade- 
ark, Rad with some original quips, 
as inserted in a half-page space in the 
-inday newspaper. Its crisp, epigram- 
atic style, full of local allusions, made 
ie reader laugh and, what is still more 
wportant, it brought big results! 
is city business had a phenomenal 
. owth, and he finally purchased a light 
livery car with a body shaped like the 
- tle house of the trade-mark and the 
ords "The Nut” appearing on both sides 
. the roof. Wherever this machine goes, 
?' arouses merriment and causes the 
* nount of nuts and sweetmeats to dimin- 
4 in the glass jars that the firm loans to 
; customers. 
| The Nut House letters have a genuine 
sonal sound, unlike the stereotyped 
* yle that has characterized the majority 
` business letters for a decade. An ex- 
:rpt from one of these letters that has 
* rought thousands of dollars’ worth of or- 
its IS: 


WEAR SR: In our office, we have three differ- 
t kinds of ledgers: 


Live ONES 
Sick ONES 
Deap ONES 


|We regret very much to say that at the pres- 
jt time your account is on the sick ledger, ow- 
ks to the fact that we have not received an 
Nier from you since January first. We do not 


| 
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like to see pe account in this sick condition, 
and sincerely trust that we may have the pleas- 
ure of receiving another nice order from you at 
an early date, so that we can put your account 
back in the Live Ledger, where we are sure it 
belongs. 


Another letter with wireless waves 
punted on each side of the sheet, which 
as brought in large sums of money from 


delinquent accounts, runs in part as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Sir: The “wireless” from the CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT is sending forth to you to-day 
a “S. O. S." call, and hopes that you will re- 
spond promptly by sending us a CHECK to 
cover your account of $55.60, which is now a 
trifle "tardy." 

Latest reports from the SALES DEPART- 
MENT indicate that they would appreciate an- 
other nice ORDER, and assure you of prompt 
and careful attention. 

Trusting that you will come to the assistance 
of both of these needy departments, and thank- 
ing you for past favors, we are 

Yours for “Nuts OF QuaLITY," 
Tue Nut House, 
R. E. Busse, Cashier. 


The Nut House has recently begun a 
very interesting series of advertisements 
in the Seattle daily papers, consisting of 
either a four- or five-inch space at the top 
of a column each day. They begin with a 
copyrighted picture of the Nut House 
trade-mark, and below it is a little local 
gossip and humor. They then ask the 
reader to buy a sack of salted nuts in order 
to help raise five million four hundred 
thousand dollars. When the campaign 
was first started there were a large number 
of people who were continually guessing 
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the meaning of such an audacious plan- 
The figures were computed on the basis 
that three hundred thousand Seattle po 
ple should eat a five-cent sack of salted 
nuts from The Nut House every day for 
three hundred and sixty days. This was 
no small calculation, but Mr. Delkin does 
not plan or do things in a small way. At 
the bottom of each one of these advertise- 
ments was the phrase “ Yours truly, THE 
Cuter Nur," signed in comical scrawling 
letters. 

One of these unique advertisements ap- 
peared as follows: 


Our friend A. B. Hull writes: 

“After a swim in the Y. M. C. A. tank a bag 
of Salted Nuts would go good. They are not for 
sale in the locker room. In the name of suffer- 
ing humaiity can’t you put a stop to this suffer- 
ing 

THANKS! That Nutty SALESMAN, Clark, will 
go after them so as to raise that $5,400,000.00. 

Yours truly, 
Tue Cawr Nut. 


This campaign has become the topic of 
conversation in every Seattle household 
because of its Roe us and daring, and 
the newspaper reader invariably looks for 
the little Nut House ad of each issue to 
see what is coming next. People enjoy 
thrills. 

“There are three important factors in 
commercial success," says Mr. Delkin. 
“One is to give one's employees a bonus 
as an incentive to better BO another is 
to do and say everything in a different 
way from the other fellow, and the third 
and most important is to give the people 
an article which is unexcelled in every 
way." WARREN EUGENE CRANE 


A Barber Who Does Not Need Your Tip 


$ 
; AFEW months ago a white-haired gen- 
tleman, eighty-three years old, 

i tood in the doorway of a barber 
-> wp. His eyes were dimmed with tears as 


* gazed upon this superbly fitted room. 
€ saw courteous, rapid workers attending 
» the wants of the many customers who 
meand went; hewatched theuseof every 
strument obtainable to insure the com- 
t of the patrons; he heard the click of 
1e cash register as it quickly received the 
"ns; and yet he was sad. For he, Jacob 
ysler, had sold his barber shop m the 
otel Manhattan, New York, where he 
E n for twenty years, and although 
ghty-three years old, he felt lonesome 
~ uem He retired with three hun- 
re thousand dollars, a town house, a 
dun Place, and two automobiles. He 
hg shaved five Presidents of the United 
ud other celebrities, and yet he is 
ine ^h] Jacob Hysler wants to keep on 


Mite Pd ago, when New York was 
‘hiskers, [A and the dandies wore 


ysler came from Stein- 


ach, in Darmstad i 
ded: bead Germany, to seek his 


; r. H ie 
(3 eir e was about twen 


ld, and it was long before 

; in. bs of this city ceased to bewilder 

Y Tom lu adi In a constant whirl 

c an M 
1Stomed to it, noise. He was not ac 


€ of the chief complai i 
ph mplaints against 
bers,” says Hysler, “is that they talk 


too much. No one could make that com- 
plaint against me at the time, because I 
could not speak a word of English.” 

But it did not take him long to move a 
step upward. He learned that the shop 
where he was working was for sale, and 
one day, in broken English, he said to a 
customer: 

“This shop can be bought for a low 
price. I wish I had the money." 

The customer did not say anything for 
a moment. He just watched Jacob Hys- 
ler at work. Then, as he left the shop, he 
said to him: 

“Oh, Jacob, don't worry about that. 
I'll lend you the money." That was how 
Lay Hysler got his start. Ten months 
ater he had repaid the loan. 

Soon the fame of Jacob Hysler's meth- 
ods spread through the city. It became 
known that there was a barber shop in 
town where patrons were not urged to buy 
extra things, and’ where cleanliness was 
the motto. 

“Te was cleanliness that made my suc- 
cess," says this master barber. “I made 
every one of my men wash his hands after 
he had finished with each customer. My 
shop was as clean as a newly scoured pot. 
Everything was always shining and spic 
and span. My customers used to say that 
it was a pleasure to be shaved in my 
place.” . : 

And it was cleanliness which he fea- 
tured many years later when he became 


pierre of the barber shop in the Hotel 
anhattan. 

Hysler realized that to get and hold a 
high-class trade a barber must have tact. 
He made it a rule never to allow any of 
his men to speak to a customer until he 
was spoken to, and even then he was but 
to answer civilly and fully; he was not to 
air his opinions on any subject whatso- 
ever. 

“One man,” says Hysler, “kept looking 
at the barber who was working on him, 
and finally he called me over and asked if 
the man was dumb. He had come from 
the West, and could not understand the 
silence. It made him nervous, he said.” 

Another point in Hysler's success was 
that his barbers were not allowed to urge 
shampoos or massages on patrons. Hys- 
ler believes that men know what they 
want when they enter a shop. He also 
cut out all talk of hair restorers or dyeing 
of hair. He does not believe in either. 

“The way to succeed in the barber 
shop,” he says, “is to see that every man 
is suited. Too much care cannot be given 
to courtesy and cleanliness. A clean shop 
attracts and invites customers, and they 
are satisfied when they leave." 

Now that Hysler has retired, he has 
naught but his memories of former days 
to keep him busy. He has known almost 
every great man in the country. He is full 
of anecdotes about Presidents, financiers, 
and newspaper owners. Grant used to 
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JACOB HYSLER 


A New York City barber, cighty-three years old, who started with nothing and now has retired with $300,000. He says that 
three things are essential for a barber to learn— to be clean, to be courteous, and not to bother customers by talking to then 


come to his shop to have his beard trimmed. 
The two would talk military tactics for 
hours. Chester A. Arthur was another 
great friend. Hysler says Arthur always 
dressed in the latest fashion, and had 
great dignity and elegance. — 

But the proudest day of his life came 
when President McKinley sent for him 
to have a chat. McKinley was in New 
York, at the Manhattan, and when he 
sent for Hysler, the barber thought Me- 
Kinley wished to be shaved. P 

"No, no, man," McKinley said. I 
don't need a shave. I want to talk to you 
as my old friend.” | É 

“T get many thrills of pleasure,” says 
Hysler, “when I look back on the old 
davs, but none can compare with that. 

Jay Gould always came to Hysler, and 


his sons followe d their fath« r to the shop. 
Hysler has shaved William H. Vanderbilt, 
and his and grandsons. John D. 
Rockefeller and William, his brother, are 
his friends. 

Phe late William €. Whitney sent for 
Hysler every day and paid him eighteen 
dollars a month for his services. One time, 
in the early days, he gave him a check for 
one hundred dollars and told him to take 
his wife and children and go for a vaca- 
tion. 

Hysler has fond recollections of the 
journalists of the past. Charles A. Dana, 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry Raymond, 
James Gordon Bennett, and Joseph Pulit- 
zer all were his customers. Hle remembers 
Bryant the best because he had such fine, 
silky white hair. Joseph Pulitzer had a 
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Famous Woman Tennis Player 


OR the last ten years, the women’s 

lawn tennis title of the United States, 

and probably of the world, has not 
been won by the most brilliant player, the 
most finished in technic, the best in the 
land. The real queen of the court has, 
during that period, contented herself with 
other honors—those which come with the 
making of a home for her husband and 
caring for their children. I refer to May 
Sutton Bundy. 


brown beard that constgntly needed 
ming. ‘But what I remember mi 
all," says Hysler, as he recalls his fna 
now dead, "is the simpleness of t$ 
great men. It seems to me that the bag 
the man is in character and ability, 
fewer frills he has. Most of my custom, 
were men of wealth and standing, adf 
more democratic men I have never knot 
When Richard Croker was a young 
tractor, he used to offer me his cami. 
use on a Sunday. I never accepted tte! 
fer, but thatis an indication of the thaw 
fulness and kindliness of those met. 
And as he walked slowly to the dod È 
repeated carnestly, “The bigger then 
the fewer the frills. Watch the big mt 
the day and you will see that I am ng 
i i ALFRED GRUNBEM 


Lovers of tennis will recall how, in 1904, 
a fifteen-year-old girl came to the Eastern 
tennis courts from Pasadena, California, 
and captured every title for which she 
competed, and then calmly returned to 
the Pacific Coast in time to defeat her sis- 
ter for the championship of the Pacific 
State. That girl was Miss May Sutton, 
but in December, 1912, she became the 
wife of Thomas Clarke Bundy who, at the 
time, held the national double tennis title 


| 
l 


: ; : sme 
with Maurice McLoughlin. s d 
marriage, championship matche 


: : pess 
been conspicuous by her absence Ph 


433 
ly 3% 


May Sutton Bundy takes care of 
dren and home just as efficient A 
once smashed the ball over the net , 


Mrs. Bundy has a 


the feeding and play of 
her six-months-old baby. + der 
been times when she has sat with 


maid to assis! 
: T 

but at all times she personally sup ur 

her two 007 


There ” 


r 
i 


M. on the porch of the 
utiful Bundy home in a 
“Sburb near Los Angeles 
id watched her friends in 
srcely contested matches, 
sisting all invitations to 
ome down and play. 
Mrs. Bundy has been 
aying tennisalmost as long 
chis been able to hold 
Wlfracket. In 1901, when she 
.as only twelve, she startled 
e tennis world by winning 
e Pacific Coast singles 
ampionship and, with her 
rtner, the mixed doubles. 
ctory upon victory came 
her, but she did not visit 
East until 1904, when 
captured the national 


e a single set while east 
the Mississippi. And she 
yedin many tournaments 
ring her visit. But in 
5 Mrs. Bundy achieved 
She 


e world’s championship at 
imbledon, England, de- 
ting Miss Kate Douglass, 
o had held the title the 
o previous years. The fol- 
ving year she lost to Miss 
uglass, but in 1907 she 
gained the world’s cham- 
onship by defeating her 
ponent in a bitterly con- 
ted match. 
Mrs. Bundy’s strength is 
narkable. When in her 
(hens she could defeat the 
nietage boy in a foot race, 


s. Bundy would play five 
s and be fresh for five 
sore when her companions 
-atre ready to quit for a few 
tan ys. 
On several occasions Mrs. 
randy has defeated men 
sinked in the first ten in ex- 
tion play, Her style 
" s as changed but 
zhtly in the last few years. 
osi ds almost impossible to 
«feat her by play from the 
: ck court, because her driv- 
13 18 $o accurate that an opponent has 
mee e ef to come to the net without 
j "E pas » Miss Molla Bjurstedt, 
à nie has figured prominently of 
a undis circles, has been defeated by 
ae : A in three matches out of four 
ursted nett Occasions. And Miss 
edt I5 generally acknowledged as 
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MR. AND MRS. T. C. BUND Y AND THEIR CHILDREN 
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Mrs. Bundy was formerly Miss May Sutton, who a few years ago was the most 
wonderful woman tennis player in the country. In 1905 she won the world's 
championship at Wimbledon, England. Her husband is also a marvelous player. 
A few years ago he held the national double tennis title with Maurice McLoughlin 


one of the greatest players in the world. 

The combined collections of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bundy’s tennis trophies are worth a 
large sum. They include such priceless 
records of the past as the three-time Welsh 
trophy, which was permanently won by 
Mrs. Bundy in 1907, and the miniature gold 
tennis balls which are awarded each player 


who wins an American national title, 

But when you mention collections to 
Mrs. Bundy, she smiles and points to her 
children romping on the lawn. 

“There’s the grestest collection there 
ever was," she says. “And as for titles— 
champion mother of the world is good 
enough for me." H. F. WELLER 


ASK railroad men about A. J. Earling, 
E they will tell you that he is 
E Di ae who eliminated the Con- 
a vide. That does not mean that 
heat : magic wand and removed 
the great mountain chains that 


A Modern Pioneer 


shut off the Pacific coast from the rest of 
the United States. All he did was to throw 
away the huge steam locomotives on_the 
mountain divisions of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway and drive his 
trains over the peaks by electricity with 


such success that, to quote one railroad 
man, “the grades of the Continental 
Divide no longer exist.” 
A simple thing at first appearance, this 
substitution of electricity for steam power. 
Other railroads have done it on some sec- 
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tions of their lines. But none of them has 
attempted anything like the work accom- 
plished by the C. M. & St. P., and those 
who are in a position to know say that the 
electrification of four hundred miles of 
trackage across three mountain ranges is 
going to revolutionize railroading. The 
electric locomotives have come trium- 
phantly through the test of the worst win- 
ter since the tracks were laid over the 
mountains, and already predictions are be- 
ing made that Mr. Earling’s accomplish- 
ment has marked the passing of steam as 
a means of railroad operating in favor of 
electricity. 

The eventual electrification of our trans- 
continental systems is a subject that has 
interested railroad men for years; but it 
remained for the youngest of these sys- 
tems, with Mr. Earling at its head, to do 
the pioneer work that has shown electric- 
ity is the coming power in railroad devel- 
opment. Mr. Earling does not say so him- 
self. He merely points to the fact that 
electricity is being used with wonderful 
success on the difficult mountain divisions 


A. J. EARLING 


of his road, that it has reduced operating ex- 
penses, cut down running time, and carried 
his trains without difficulty through the 
great snowstorms and intense cold that used 
to cause serious blocks of traffic when the 
steam locomotives were in use. He adds 
that electrification has put off for twenty 

ears the expense of double tracking the 
lines across the mountains, which other- 
wise would have had to be done immedi- 
ately to meet increasing traffic, and lets 
you draw your own conclusions. Other 
railroad men say, however, that the suc- 
cess of electrification on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway marks a new 
epoch in railroading. 

Mr. Earling is president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. He is a railroad 
man of more than fifty-one years’ experi- 
ence, and he has worked his way to the 
presidency of the road from the position 
of telegraph operator. When he electrified 
his mountain lines it was the second time 
that he had “bucked” the Continental 
Divide, for only a few years ago he carried 
his tracks over the mountains to the Pa- 


President of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. Mr. Earling is the 
first railroad man to put electric Jocomotives into use on long railroad hauls. He 


has electrified four hundred miles of trackage across three mountain ranges 


Next month “The Biggest Buyer in the World." 
will get the answer in the September number of “The American Magazine." 


Can you guess who heis? You 


cific and accomplished a dream of his er} | 
railroad days, to see his line develop ny’ 
great transcontinental system. 

If you were to draw a line representin 
the route of the C. M. & St. P. ovet 
four hundred and forty miles of moun 
divisions from Avery, Idaho, to Hs. 
ton, Montana, you would have a prety 
good idea of what a magnified mle 
coaster looks like in action, with dipsa 
climbs enough to satisfy the most are: 
patron of the miniature railroad at i 
summer resort. At Avery you find né 
vation of 2,495 feet, and shoot up aar. |. 
ing line to the East Portal of the tw |- | 
through the Bitter Root Mountains si |. — 
find 4,163 foot elevation. You drop ny} -7 
1,500 feet to St. Regis, Montana, alf: 
then rise gradually to Deer Lodg xf- 
4,520 feet. 

Climb up a thousand feet or so and jw}. 
reach Butte, from which the tracks |», 
to the summit of the Rockies, elevati: | . -+ 
Donald, 6,322 feet. Then comes a gut] - : 
curving down grade of more than 12 
feet to Three Forks, and another st 
climb to the peak of the Big Belt Mw 
tains at 5,788 feet, and another curv 
slide down the mountainside carries w 
to Harlowton, 1,635 feet below. This 
the section chosen by Mr. Earling for t-f- 
trification. ' 

Steam locomotives were abandonedi:] .... 
on the one hundred and fifteen mile à} > .; 
sion from Deer Lodge over the crest ofte 
Rockies at Donald to Three Forks, #! 
three-hundred-ton electrical giants ti]... 
their place. ih 

Mr. Earling had signed a contrat 
electricity with the Montana Power (i 
pany, which operates a network of tu! |> 
mission lines covering a large part o |- 
state. Fourteen sub-stations were bi]... 
along the four hundred and forty mils} 
track, the railroad transmission lines bat 
carried on wooden poles along the ri 
way. It is all overhead construction W 
the electric locomotives taking their po 
from trolley wires. mS 

The electrified division had its tet"): 
once, for the winter of 1915-16 was of" 
the worst in the history of railroading“ 
the Rockies. For long periods the i 
mometer registered forty degrees >” 
zero and there were great snowsto" 
throughout the winter months. i 

'The electric locomotive came thr 

the test with flying colors. It breasted : 
storms with ease. In the coldest we"! 
it was ready for service at a mom? 
notice, there being no delay to gt” 
steam. In several cases when the st 
locomotives—that were used during "| 
winter because the electrification lait 
been completed throughout the mou? 
divisions—were snowed under, an dt 
locomotive went to the rescue and bro^ 
trains and steam locomotives to tht A 
minals. The speed on the grades à 
nearly doubled, in spite of the Aum 
the tonnage of the freight trains hat «| 
increased from 1,700 to 2,500. ee 
pected, soon, that the electric locom 
will be drawing 3,000-ton trains, ? " 
twice as heavy as those which tax 

best efforts of the steam locomot* E 

GRATTAN M’ CAFFER} 
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-Men Who Die for Their Country 


ze Two letters showing the spiritual uplift they get from it 


A Husband to His Wife 


E DARLING, I am writing this 
letter in case of need, for we do 
RRN not know . . . If it reaches you, 
1^ «t is because France will have had need of 
<netotheend. You must not weep, for I 
"wear to you I shall die happy if I am 
"> -alled to give my life for her. 
21. Myonlyanxiety is the difficult situation 
My which you will find yourself, you and 
» he children... . How shall you be able 
0 assure proper support for the dear ba- 
-= ies and yourself? Fortunately, you can 
* "rlepend upon your former experience as 
«= eacher and on the entire coöperation of 
“ill my friends. How I wish that some pos- 
17" ible solution will be arranged for you! 
sic Conceming the education of the chil- 
u: dren, Lam not disturbed; you will direct 
:27t as I myself would have done. I hope 
^7. hat they will become as independent as I 
vould have enabled them to if I could have 
I: -emamed. The only great 
rouble vill be Zette, for it 
vll be hard, if not impos- 
i ible, to live in Paris. . . . 
wevvaress the dear little ones 
irr or their papa; tell them 
«c hat he has gone on a long, 
‘ery long, journey, without 
imi: easing to love them, with- 
rz Wt ceasing to think of 
zc: hem; and that he protects 
hem from afar. | would like 
o have Coite at least re- 
nember me. . .. There will 
zs lso be a little child, so little 
; c; hat I shall not have known 
govt Mitisa son, I hope that 
anu tE Will be a doctor, at least 
f France no longer needs 
os thes. Say to him, when 
x is old enough to under- 


E 


-"gantze and strengthen my 
-'ountry, 

I believe that I have said 
ll that is essential. Au 
“evo, my dear one, my 
-ove. Promise me that you 
Ts t blame France if she 
ie Aures me to give m 
ii wor tire self. Promise me ales 
ee console Mama and Pa a; 
n and tell the little girls that 
: Plies although he is far away, never 
ie, o een over them and to love 
deu ma y. We will one day be reunited. 
MURS. reunited beside that One who 
MX n destinies, and who has given 

E r lessing of being near to you and 

Al he e such happiness in you. 
whoa & 1 myself have not the time 
chet iho ng enough on our love, so mag- 

x enduring and so brave. 
io 5 until the great, the true re- 


caer (e APRIRE Your JEAN. 


qui A NURSE 
f Son to His Parents 


ear M 
“ou .. MOTHER AND F : 
l „ Cading this letre ATHER: You are 


ine r because I have gone un- 


A 


EU 


der. -Of course I know how you will 
suffer, and that it will be a.long time 
before you get over it, but get over it 
you must. You must be imbued with 
the spirit of the Navy and the Army to 
“carry on.” 

And then you will still have dear little 
Donald, who is safe—at any rate for some 
while. In case he should ever have to 
go on active ‘service I somehow feel that 
his invariable good luck will bring him 
through. 

You must console yourselves with the 
thought that I am happy, whereas if I had 
lived—who knows? 

Remember the saying attributed to 
Solon, “Call no man happy until he is 
dead.” 

Thanks to your self-sacrificing love and 
devotion I have had a happy time all my 
life. Death will have delivered me from 
experiencing unhappiness. It has always 
seemed to mea very pitiful thing what lit- 


Two Boys—and Their Last 
Home Letters 


NYBODY can write well if he has 
something to say. These letters stir 

your very soul because the boys who wrote 

them had something wonderful to say. 


The first letter is a translation of a mes- 
sage from a Frenchman; the second is 
from an English boy. They are repro- 
duced here from “Obstacles to Peace,” by 
S. S. McClure, with Mr. McClure's permis- 
sion, and the permission of the publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
THE EDITOR 


tle difference the disappearance of a man 
makes to any institution, even though he 
may have played a very important róle. 
A moment's regret, a moment's pause for 
readjustment, and another man steps for- 
ward to carry on, and the machine clanks 
onward with scarce a check. The death of 
the leader of the nation is less even than a 
seven days' wonder. 

To a very small number it is given to 
live in history; their number is scarcely 
one in ten millions. To the rest it is only 
granted to live in their united achieve- 
ments. 

But for this war, I and all the others 
would have passed into oblivion like the 
countless myriads before us. We should 


have gone about our trifling business, eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping, hoping, marrying, 
giving in marriage, and finally dying with 
no more achieved than when we were 
born, with the world no different for our 
lives. 

Even the cattle in the field fare no 
worse than this. They, too, eat, drink, 
sleep, bring forth young, and die, leaving 
the world no different from what they 
found it. 

But we shall live forever in the results of 
our efforts. 

We shall live as those who by their sac- 
rifice won the great war. Our spirits and 
our memories shall endure in the proud 
position which Britain shall hold in the 
future. : 

The measure of life is not its span, but 
the use made of it. I did not make much 
use of my life before the war, but I think 
I have done so now. 

One sometimes hears people say, when 
a young man is killed, 
* Poor fellow, cut off so 
early, without ever having 
had a chance of knowing 
and enjoying life!" But 
for myself, thanks to all 
that both of you have done, 
I have crowded into twenty 
years enough pleasures, sen- 
sations, and experiences for 
an ordinary lifetime. Never 
brilliant, sometimes almost 
a failure in anything I 
undertook, my sympathies 
and my interests somehow 
or other—why, I cannot 
tell—were so wide that 
there was scarcely an amuse- 


feeling which I could not 
appreciate. And, as I have 
said, of most of these I had 
tasted. 

I don't suppose I ever 
met anybody who was not 
my superior in knowledge 
or achievement in one par- 
ticular subject, but there 
his knowledge and his inter- 
est ended; whereas my 
interests comprised nearly 
the whole field of human 
affairs and activities. And 
that is why it is no hardship 
for me to leave the world so young. 

Well, I have talked of rot, which must 
have given you great pain to read, and 
which will not bring you very much com- 
fort. I had intended to try and say words 
of comfort, but that scarcely béing possi- 
ble, it has drifted into a sort of confession 
of faith. 

To me has been given the easier task; to 
ou is given the more difficult—that of 
iving in sorrow. But be of good courage, 

so that at the end you may give a good 
account. 

Kiss Donald for me. 

Adieu, best of parents. 

Your loving son, 
ERIC. 
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ment, an occupation a: 
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The Deciding Play in the : 


is always the chance he could do some- 
thing else even better. Think of the plight 
of the man who is obliged to sit and add 
figures all day when he is naturally poor 
at figures but is a born wonder as a mixer 
among men, and yearns to be out selling 
goods. Think what he is losing, and what 
his employer is losing. 


Raising a Man’s Salary 


WHENEVER a man is capable of fill- 
ing a bigger place he should be pro- 
moted if possible, if for no other reason 
than to keep him from stagnating, and 
also to let him know that merit is being 
recognized. Sometimes it is not possible 
to show appreciation of a man’s work by 

iving him a better job. In such cases it 
is often wise to raise a man’s salary. A 
raise even of only a dollar or so sometimes 
serves to give a man encouragement which 
is the making of him. I have heard execu- 
tives say that men are frequently spoiled 
by salary raises, but I take no stock in the 
theory. If any are spoiled in that way 
they would have been spoiled anyhow, and 
the number is so negligible that we may 
well ignore it. I question the altruism and 
magnanimity of an employer who has a 
man’s welfare so much at heart that he 
throttles his own earnest desire to pay the 
man more money, lest the raise should 
weaken the man’s character. 

The higher up he is, the more dependent 
an executive becomes on those under him. 
The real success of an executive, it seems 
to me, rests on his ability to promote 
wisely, and at the same time to keep the 
force working in harmony and content- 
ment. A little jealousy here and there in 
an organization can ruin its efficiency. I 
have known men who had samien gen- 
eral grasp of things to have made great 
department managers, only they could 
not get along harmoniously, with those 
about them. If a man can't get along 
pleasantly with his associates, he cannot 
successfully handle a force of men. I 
never like to promote a man to a responsi- 
ble place if he has failed to work in hearty 
coóperation with the men alongside of 
him. When you hear men say of their 
boss: “He is a good fellow to work for, 

ou may know he is a successful executive. 

The way to learn how to work in har- 
mony th others, as an employee—at 
least this was my own experience—is to 
study one's job not only in its relation to 
himself, but to other people, and in its re- 
lation to other M ak as Let us illus- 
trate coöperation by the simplest example 
imaginable: Suppose that I am to pick up 
a tin cup full of water from a ta le and 
hand it to somebody who desires a drink. 


Game of Life 


(Continued from page 32) 


Now the natural way to pick it up is by 
the handle. But the other fellow must 
then take hold of the cup in one hand, 

robably his right hand, as a matter of 
habit. He wishes to hold it by the handle 
while drinking. To do this he must trans- 
fer it first to his left hand, and then back 
to his right hand. There are two needless 
motions over what would have occurred 
if I had simply picked up the cup with the 
handle toward him in the first place. It 
would take me no longer to do it that way, 
but the total amount of time we both take, 
if I thoughtlessly do my part in the way, 
most convenient or natural for me, is con- 
siderably more. Multiply this little illus- 
tration a millionfold and you get an idea 
of what would happen in a big institution 
like ours if men failed to coóperate. 

As an employee I always liked to think 
of myself as a kind of partner in the busi- 
ness. When I was getting one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, I figured that 
this was six per cent on thirty thousand 
dollars, and that I therefore had as much 
interest in the welfare of the business as a 
man holding that much of the capital 
stock. The more the business prospered 
the better chance I would have to prosper. 

An employer should be slower to fire 
a man than to hire him. To refuse to 
employ a man probably does him no 
great harm, but to discharge him may 
leave a permanent imprint on his charac- 
ter. He may regard himself as having been 
tried and found wanting—a failure. I 
would seldom fire a man for a single mis- 
take. Many men are stronger for having 
once made a blunder. They have profited 
by it and are resolved that nothing like it 
shall ever occur again. I should much prefer 
to have a man make mistakes- -as long as 
he isn't a repeater—than to make excuses. 
A little excuse is a dangerous thing. It is 
a habit that grows on one. A man gets to 
depend on excuses for careless work instead 
of striving to do the work properly. The 
fellow who never has an excuse, even for 
poor work, shows that he is trying his best 
to do it right and has at least a clear con- 
Science. 

When it does become necessary to dis- 
charge a man for misconduct, every effort 
should be made to convince him that the 
fault is his own. I don't know of anything 
I should dislike more than to have a man 
leave my employ with a feeling that he has 
been treated unjustly. That would be bad 
for him, and it would be almost equally 
bad for me. 

Whether an executive or employee, I 
have found that it is well to concern one's 
self chiefly with the matter immediately 
at hand. I try not to hurry through a 
thing because something else is awaiting 


attention. If you have only ten minw 
for a certain task and keep thinking ab. 
how little time you've got, you mili; 
well not have any time at all. Bu: 
throughout the ten minutes you cal; 
act as if you had ten hours, the ten t- 
utes may be all you'll need. 

I find that it is well to train one's me- 
ory to take in minor details. If I ve 
tell an employee to drive a nail ata cern 
place in a fence and didn't see that z- 
ployee again for three months, I should‘ : | i 
to be able to ask him if he had driven: | , 
nail. . f 

It isn't that an executive sh:! 
carry details in his mind in order to ti: 
them carried out. He could have a chc: 
ing up system for that. The main adw- 
tage lies in the wholesome moral e 
the fact that every employee knows t: 
the boss notices things and remem: 
them. 


Executives Should Cultivate Visio 
ANOTHER quality that men ine-| x 


tive places should try to cultivate £ 
course, is vision—the ability to see: 
proposition not only its present aspect! 
its possibilities. 
or instance, this concern some t| 

ago found that in marketing a by-pre-:| | 
known as gut, used in the making of te) ° 
rackets, it would be a great advantar* 
make and sell the tennis rackets thr - 
selves. That was a good idea, butit:.| ' 
not go far enough. It is not easy t0*| ' 
tennis rackets unless you have other se] ; 
ing goods to offer along with them. ' 
had hides, curled hair, wool, sheep 
etc., for sale. It occurred to me that s 
of these could be utilized in making b= 
balls, baseball mits, shoes, and theli| . 
At the end of a few months we hada s^] `, 
ing goods department that had grow | 7 
a million-dollar enterprise. A ees 

When I leave the office I try toh} 
that I am in business, and seek recreat | ' 
This I may do simply by clearing out") ` `y 
mind, just as one might empty a m^^| ` . 
picture theater, and letting in a new : 
of strictly non-business thoughts. ^|  * 
man, however, should have a hobby. ^' | 
is my farm. I can get a lot of rect 
just by thinking about the farm, and T 
of breeding better horses, hogs or ©. 
When I feel the need of a real vacat: 
like to get into the wilds of New Me: 
where there are grizzly bears, the Wm 
broncho, wild turkeys, trout, 314^. | y 
things to help give one a complete €^ 
of scene. 

However, it is not often that I s 
require a vacation, for I get plenty 
enjoyment out of my work. 


sem 
of | 
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“FROM $5 a Week to $150 a Day." This is a story of a business woman's steady rise, what ` 
main idea was, together with an account of some of the useful knowledge she has gain 


through her long experience. It will appear in the September number, by Helen Christine Bennett. 
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“I am a buoyant Campbell boy. 
I breast the stormy brine 
Inspired with ag and vim and j joy 
By Campbell's Soups so fine!" 


 ERETAME 
OU u P, 


N "dos 
z NC Ganren C d 


Keep well and you TS ler 


Don't worry about the weather. Don't fill up with ices and iced drinks nor 
with food that lacks vitalizing properties. You need a strengthening diet in 
summer just as much as in winter. 


Keep in condition. ‘That is the secret of comfort and good work. Choose food 
that is not heavy but nourishing and easy to digest. This is just the weather to 
enjoy and benefit by 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is an ideal summer food—all pure nourishment. 

The rich stock, which we make from selected beef, supplies strengthening meat-nutritives 
in easily digested form. 

The other nutritious ingredients which we combine with this stock include choice 
white potatoes and sweet potatoes, fine yellow rutabagas, Chantenay carrots, okra, 


celery, and a snappy suggestion of sweet red peppers, besides rice, barley and 
“A. B. C." Macaroni. 


The use of this wholesome soup promotes real economy and the conservation of 
food-value in the most practical sense. You avoid not only labor and heat, but 
waste of materials and excessive fuel-cost. And you have an invigorating food 
perfectly cooked, palatably seasoned, all ready to serve in three minutes. 


Keep a supply on hand and get the good of it. 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 

Beef Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato 
Consomme Ox Tail 'Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Pea Vegetable 
Mock Turtle Pepper Pot Vermicelli-Tomato 


JOU PS 
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Not Crackers 
oat Wheat Bubbles in Your Milk 


"How Will War 
Affect My Business?" 


(Continued from page 20) 


» Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, with much that 
crackers lack. Every food cell is exploded, so every 
atom feeds. 

The grains are puffed to eight times normal size, 
so they are light and flimsy. A fearful heat gives 


l E: c a them a nut-like taste. € 
They are scientific foods, endorsed by all authorities. No other process so fits grain for 


little success. In London, Glasgow and 
other cities “To Rent” and “For Sale” 
signs are very common in the more ex- 
clusive residential sections. But houses 
for the better-paid classes of workmen, 
and even for the less fortunate, became in 
such request, and rents rose so perpen- 
dicularly, that the authorities had to step 
in and forbid the wholesale squeezing of 
tenants. This applied chiefly to the 
cities and manufacturing towns or town- 
lets where war supplies were being turned 
out. Elsewhere the withdrawal of so 
many heads of families and the consequent 
diminution in income led to the emptying 
of many attractive houses. The con- 
clusion is justified that similar develop- 
ments will occur here, although on a 
modified scale, since the proportion of 
our total population to be absorbed into 
the military service or into the filling of 
government orders will be less than 
abroad—at least for some time and unless 
entirely unforeseen circumstances of a 
calamitous character arise. New York 
real estate experts, for example, look for 
an enlivened market for all but the cost- 
liest residential properties. 


WHEN Britain was first plunged into 
gloom and grief by her staggering 
losses a cry went up to stop all forms of 
sport, to discourage theater-going and to 
check all amusement. This policy, how- 
ever, was found by experience to be un- 
wise. The discovery was made that 
workers driven to the limit of endurance, 
and others saddened by sorrow, could not 
bear up and render their best service 
unless they indulged in a rational amount 
of recreation and amusement. Horse 
racing, at one time virtually forbidden, 
has been resumed. Golf courses are not 
forsaken, although, naturally, few young 
men frequent them. The great historic 
cricket matches between counties an 
universities and cities can no longer 
held with their old-time éclat, as the 

layers are nearly all away “doing their 

it." But theaters and moving picture 
houses are usually crowded. 

Of course, Britain's streets are all dark 
at night; periodically there have been 
visits from Zeppelins and from bombard- 
ing warships; and three years of war have 
strewn the country with human wreckage 
America, we may assume, will not thus 
suffer to any such degree. Nor are we 
dependent upon the importation of food- 
stuffs to save us from starving; We are 4 
self-sustaining nation. ‘Therefore we shall 
not be harrowed by any specter of do 
mestic famine. Financially, we are 204 
mantine; our national wealth is estimat! 
at $225,000,000,000 and our per capita 
national debt is only a few dollars 
whereas England’s national wealth was 
and is not half that total, while her pet 
capita public debt is swiftly moving 
towards $500. Our commerce, moreovely 
is sustained and will be sustained by very 
extensive purchases by foreign n 
To sum up: War will not mean tract 


food. And these are the morsels people like best in their milk. 


Not Berries Only 


Mix in Bits of Puffed Rice 


Fruit always tastes better when blended 
with crust. Note pies and tarts and 
shortcakes. 


Puffed Rice is flakv, fragile crust. 
The thin, toasted walls fairly melt away. 
And the almond flavor, with the tart of fruit, makes a delightful blend. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Not Sweetmeats 
But Nut-Like Grain Confections 


Keep Puffed Grains handy for hungry children in 
$ the afternoon. Salt them, or douse with melted 
butter. They are better than sweetmeats or cookies 
— better than peanuts or popcorn. And they are 
premier grain foods, made easy to digest. 


Use them in place of nut meats in home 
candy making, and as garnish for ice cream. 


Not Part-Grains 
But Flaky, Whole-Grain Dainties 


Whole grains are better foods than part-grains. And few folks get enough. 
Here they are flavory titbits, prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process. Diges- 
tion is easy and complete. All day long, from breakfast to bedtime, there 
are uses for them. And for every use these Puffed Grains are superlative. 


. Keep all three kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Oats (ómpan 


Sole Makers 


difference. 
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Tes interesting picture of Mme. 
Matzenauer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the world’s greatest mezzo- 
soprano, was taken while she was singing 
in direct comparison with the New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of her voice. First, Mme. 
Matzenauer sang, then the New Edison 
took up the song alone, then Matzenauer 
sang in unison with the instrument. The 
object of the comparison was to ascertain 
whether the ear could detect Mme. Matzen- 
auer’s living voice from the New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of it. Those who were pres- 
ent were unable to discover the slightest 


Two Conclusive Proofs | 


EisST-Let us assume that you love music 
and that you would like to have all kinds 
of good music in your home. The realism of 
a phonograph is then the only standard by 
Which to judge it. 

. Thirty different great artists (not imitators or 
impersonators) have made, in public, com- 
Parison tests such as you see Mme. Matzenauer 
making in the illustration on this page. These 
tests have been made before eight hundred 
thousand people, who found that their ears 
could not detect any difference between the 
original music and its Re-Creation by 


TkeNEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph With a Soul” 


dud comparisons were bona fide tests, as can be proved 
Y the files of more than five hundred of America's 
M newspapers, whose music critics have described 
x tests at length. The New Edison is positively the 

ly sound-reproducing instrument that has been sub- 
mitted to such tests. 


ECOND- Some of the artists whose 
voices are Re-Created by the New Edison 
are also making talking machine records. 
Ask any Edison dealer for a list of such 


- artists. Go to a talking machine dealer's store 


and hear those artists on a talking machine, 
then go back to the Edison dealer's store 
and hear the New Edison's Re-Creation of 
their voices. Please do not test the talking 
machine in an Edison dealer's store, and please 
do not test the New Edison in a talking machine 
dealer'sstore. If you wish to make a comparison 
side by side, get the talking machine dealer to 
deliver a talking machine at your home. The 
Edison dealer will also deliver a New Edison to 
you, Suchacomparisonright in your own home 
will enable you to reach a correct decision. You 
owe it to yourself and your family to have the 
best music in your home. 


May we send you a sample copy of the 
magazine, ALONG BROADWAY? 
It is free, and we shall also be pleased to send you the brochure “Music's Re- 


Creation” and the booklet “What the Critics Say.” The latter booklet will tell 
you what America’s principal music critics have to say of the New Edison. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 
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prostration, but the greatest business 
activity we have ever known. War will 
not mean widespread unemployment, 
but “120 per cent employment." War 
will not mean monetary stringency, but a 
superabundance of circulating money 
entirely without precedent. War will not 
mean the shrinkage of savings, but a 
notable increase. War will not mean the 
universal ruination of real estate values, 
but unwonted demands for homes in all 
industrial centers and cities. War here 
did not create a panicky stock market 
and at least a fair number of securities 


should not mean the stamping out of all 
recreation, for recreation is as necessary 
as food in maintaining the nation's and 
the individual's fitness. 

Finally, other nations, especially France, 
have through war found their souls. So 
may America. 


Looking Ahead From 
Saving. It Often Halves Shoe-Bills 35 


r | YAKE the average leather soles you have been using. (Continued from page 26) 


There's No “Perhaps” About Neolin's 


Multiply this lasting capacity by two. That will 

approximately give you the wear of a NeGlin-soled 
shoe. But only approximately. 

Mr. Chas. A. Pierson, C. S., of San Diego, Cal., writes telling how 


will not be disturbed, ed pne fixing of 
prices in essential commodities seems in- 
evitable, as already. established for rail- 


will be substantially benefited. War ' 


his Neólin Soles wore three times longer than the leather soles on his 
$5 shoes. And five times longer than those on his $4.50 shoes. And 
more than this:—Neólin's appearance frequently does not even suffer 
after a nine-months' wearing, as the following letter sufficiently indi- 
cates, - 


OTTO C. RADDE, Scientific Eye Examination 
7903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
April 20th, 1917 


A 
Gentlemen:—Nine months ago I had a pair of Nedlin Soles put 
a a pair of cr dr ent Ever since then I have been walking on 
these shoes practically every day and all day. Furthermore I don't 


even notice that they are worn at all. They look, in fact, as if they 


had bee bout k— l enough t th 
off. Ie is almost incomprehensible that a sole could wear like that, 
(Signed) OTTO C. RADDE 
Neólin's other better-than-leather qualities:—Absolute water-tight- 
ness. A remarkable pliancy and a foot-ease “like walking on a nice, 
soft lawn." A won't creak or crack or scratch the floor quality. 
Neólin is not rubber—though as flexible and as waterproof. It is not 
a substitute for leather. It is simply te 
a sole-wear advancement, Wore six times better 
than leather 


Buy Nedlin Soles on your next 
ieu of shoes. Insist on synthetic 


eolin Soles— don't be satisfied 
with “composition” or “fibre” at- 
tempts at imitation. Remember 
your dealer easily can get Neólin 
Soles. In black—white—tan. For 
grown-ups and children. Mark 


road transportation, insurance, telephone 
service, etc. 

Rents, likewise, will be determined so 
as to exact no more than a set and legiti- 
mate return on investment or valuation. 

One of the great wastes which will 
surely be eliminated is that Pooh-Bah, that 
long-lived and senseless fallacy, fashions. 
For 1917 years we have been slaves to a 
mad and savage rivalry in adornment. 

Thirty-five years of life has given me 
faith in men. I have been peeved with 
men, but I have come to know that they 
are composed mostly of good stuff. I feel 
that men have now worked out beyond re- 
vision a common understanding of the 
fundaments of morality, society and co- 
operation. There are many individuals, of 
course, who refuse to subscribe to these in- 
destructible findings. They will be won 
over, restrained or eliminated. Then, 
there being no cardinal issues regarding 


what is what, there will remain only the 


comparatively simple problems of how to 


apply verities to circumstances. 


alse signals, things that look like things 


but aren’t, quit deceiving the thirty-five- 
year-old eye. I don’t suggest that a man 
ever gets where he knows it all, but some- 
time he must get to where he begins to 
days—on right left foot of ex know something. The tinkly poetry of 
i d uper poe e childhood begins to amuse him where be- 
menter, foreit amazed him; the X-ray of experience 


e —— now takes his vision through instead of to 


the opaque illusions of life; he gets an idea 
Trade Mark Reg U S. Pat. Off 


where he used to get a thrill. 
Better than Leather 


that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: fleáólin— 


the trade symbol for a never 
changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio 


Neolin Sole Leather sole 
worn one-sixth worn through 
through in 33 in 33 days, on 


By that I mean that when he starts on 
the hone stretch he should have taken in 
and digested the glory of the big event, 
the stir of the band, the huzzas of the 
crowd, the condition of the turf; he should 
have taken advantage of a good start if he 
had one, and should be off in front, or he 
should have made up what he lost if he 
was left at the post, as a thoroughbre 
might be passed through an unfortunate 


j 


jr 


25th Successful Year 
(1893—1917) 


The American Magazine 


TL. 


ARENA 


3!^cpermile—the average for 
gasoline, tires, oil and repairs! 


Factory claims do not enter into these figures. They 
represent the actual experiences of 1,200 Haynes owners, 
two-thirds of whom have driven their cars for one, two 
or three years. Many had exceeded 30,000 miles— 
12,835,000 miles was the total. 

3%c per mile—over 28 miles for $1l—the average cost 
for driving a luxurious, high-powered Haynes! Remarkably 
low upkeep, considering that many of these cars had been 
in use for three years and longer. 


No wonder nearly 95 out of each 100 Haynes owners 
—when bluntly asked "Has the performance of TUM car 
justified the purchase of another Haynes?""—replied "YES!" 


The same low upkeep—the same bigness, beauty and 
high power—the same continued satisfaction—await you, 


Catalog and name of nearest representative on request. 


THE HAYNES AUTOM OBILE COMPANY 
76 South Main Street. Kokomo. Ind. 


All prices f. o. b. Kokomo Haynes 


Haynes 
“America’s Greatest Light Six” 


$1595—$1725 
Wire Wheels Extra 


$2095—$2225 
Wire Wheels Included 


“ America’s Greatest Light Twelve” 
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Touchy Corns and New Shoes 


The comfort of old shoes may now be had with 
new shoes. Blue-jay makes it possible. No need 
to wince from new shoes nor frown. No need to 
undergo a period of pain, 


Before getting a new pair of shoes be corn-free by using 
Blue-jay, gentle and certain. Then, should a new corn come 
later, Blue-jay will bring instant relief. 

Most families have a package of Blue-jay Plasters at home, always 
ready. Relief is always handy, and instant. 


Paring never cures. Harsh liquids are harmful. Blue-jay removes 
the corns permanently, roots and all. The first application removes 
91 percent. More stubborn cases require a second or third treatment. 

Wear new shoes—any shoes—with complete comfort. 


À Forget your 
feet. Blue-jay points the way. Know tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK * Sold by All 
Chicago and New York B ] -_ D ists. 
Makers of Surgical u e =J a y Also A, Bunion 
Dressings, etc. Plasters. 


Stops Pain — Ends Corns 


—no operating cost—cuts 
pressed while you sleep or travel 


The HEATLESS method makes trousers look like new daily. | 

Average cost 1c & month. Money back if you want it., " 
At Your Dealers or—Mail the Coupon 

One desler sells 36,000. The coun’ 

ing like it since the safety razor. 


77730 Days’ Free Trial Guaranteed FT a — fares i 
Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. H s | R G 


( 


HEA' 
to keep it, I will return it to you and you will return my dollar. 
Natná des ci descr ob asa sesssssssssoass 


Wonderful Money-Saver 


‘Trouser Press 
Enclosed find $1, for which please send me 
TLESS Trouser 


TA 


The Ordinary 
Puncture 
You do not risk burn- 


Ing or over curing your 
tubes when using Tire- 


your trousers erery day 
for less than 1 month's 


Press 
of your life 
tallor's pressing bills, and look spic and 


span always. Leahey's © 1917 A.A 


HEATLESS Trouser Press 


Makes perfect kotizo greece in 19 
minutes. Complete pressing, E 
hours. A Creaser, Presser and Hanger 
combined in one. 


Doh. Two cents' worth of Tire-Do 
a perfect repair and leaves that part 
and better than the rest. 


,ire-Doh not only makes e i 
difficult ones impossible with Other meth 
Not a Tire Filler but a rubbe 


out tailor’s bills. Trousers f 


years’ su 
New Trousers for Old Ccess, 750,000 users last year, 


taken by storm—noth- 
write at once. 


_—— 


uired 


25B W. , New York 
Broadway, City 


one Leahey's 
Press. If at the end of 10 Ido not wish 


T Com 
Comes a permanent part of the tube. Proved at 


. 8. Co. 
h makes 
stronger 


Add: Miles 
to Life of 
Tubes and 

Casings 


but also 
ods. 


Also plugs up cuts, hol i i 
casings. Doubling their life i Beda, af, blisters n 


ces. 


LD NO HEAT NOR TOOLS NEEDED 
zo Only Tire-Doh and your fin- 
to (€ punc- 


mishap. He should now bend to the going, 
get down to paces, carry his familiar 
weight lightly and bravely, need no whip 
or spur, but make with sure and easy even 
stride for the Great Tape, where the num. 
bers are to be hung up, and where his 
number should be “in the money” if heis 
to go into the records as a sterling per 
former. It sounds horsey, yes; but life isa 
series of races for prizes, unless you want 
to spend it pulling a plow. 

At thirty-five a citizen should have a 
wife and children; he should have a pe- 
manent trade, business or profession; he 
should own a home; hé should have money 
in bank and a commensurate endowment 
| policy half paid off; he should be through 

with experimenting and on his way, real 

izing the dreams he dreamt when he had 
| time to dream, walking over the paths he 
| laid in the road-building years, hiking on 
his second wind beyond the point to which 
he laboriously strained his way thereto 
fore. 


| YOUTH is a tonic and its manifesta 
| tions are grit and gameness, hope and 
yearning, ambition and hard tackling, 
energy and pep and good-as-new recov- 
| eries and gay times and extravagances. 
| But youth is a bargain commodity- 
priceless to own, cheap to buy. 
" He's only a boy,” says the world, and 
| he goes at fifty cents on the dollar. 
| Therefore youth is the time to invest, 
and some time later comes the time to cok 
| lect. Somewhere is the turning peak. | 
think it is marked “35.” 
| | Past that, the half-rate lad becomes a 
| dollar-for-dollar man, with interest there 
| on in ratio to the development of the prop- 
erty, its output and the quality of it 
product. His works are tinted without 
| the specious colors of effervescent enthusr- 
asm, but they take on the calm shades of 
| merit, the solid hues of substantiality. 
His errors are no longer forgiven, but 
his goods are no longer discounted. He is 
credited by presumption with knowing the 
obvious fallacies, having discarded tht 
sugar-covered temptations, having learned 
the rules of the official manual of the aaily 


| war. He needs now but to step along. 


pity the man who has not at thirty-five 
marked out the road he is to step. Itis 
too late for him to start. Pages have 
recorded the men who “came back” in 
years later than that, but few have told of 
men who began after thirty-five. 
The trend of things now viewed as La 
tant is toward precocious maturity. Time 
was when a gentleman was a soldier at 
sixteen and still a boy at forty; now heis 
generally an office-boy at fourteen and a 
man at twenty. Folks want to set ba 
the clock an hour to filch more daylight 
from the immutable sun, and they stt 
back a man's boyhood to extract more 
kilowatt-hours from him during the fix 
period of his stay among us. : 
So, at thirty-five the world looks to him 
to be finished with his training and his 
drilling, ready to do things, able to de 
them right, willing to do them now. 
I look ahead from thirty-five. I ks 
ahead to the big opportunities of life. An 
what a bully view I get as I look. i 
Young enough to have strength an 
zb ok enough to have learned what to 
o with what I have. 
, It’s grand to be thirty-five—and look- 
ing ahead! 
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Pearls Before Klein 


(Continued from page 30) 


messenger boys race each other over and 
hand him a hatful of telegrams. He reads 
one, throws it away and then runs the 
messenger boys half way to the clubhouse. 
Between the third and fourth innin’ a 
couple of dames comes down from the 
boxes and walks over to the dugout. They 
spots Klein before he can duck and one 
of them comes up to him. 

“Ahem!” she says, puttin’ everything 
she had in one look. “Mr. Klein, have 
you made a decision yet?” 

"Yeh" he says. “I don't want I 
should give you no short answer, but I 
wouldn't get married if it was against the 
law to besingle! I couldn't afford it." 

“The idea!" laughs the other dame, 
“and him a millionaire!” 

“Say, listen!” grunts Klein; “if Pma 
millionaire, Jess Willard is an opera 
singer!” 

“Now wouldn’t you like to have your 
own home?” pipes the first dame. “And 
at night, when you get through with your | 
day’s toil, you could sit at the fireplace | 
reading the evening paper while your wife 
sat at your side turning the pages for you 
and lighting your pipe.” 

“I don't smoke, for one thing," says 
Klein, “and basides, who wants to lead a | 
loafer's life like that?" 

“But you'll have to settle down some- 
time!" butts in the other charmer. 


“ÇAY, what d'ye think I am, a Seidlitz 
M powder?” asks Klein. “Everybody 
tells me I should settle down! When I'm, 
now, fifty, and couldn't tell the home plate | 
from the umpire, then maybe T'll get mar- 
red. But till that happens, which I hope 
it don't, I'll be as free as advice!” and he | 
walks away. 
The next day Klein's mail looked like 
€ was runnin’ a puzzle contest, and among 
the letters is a newspaper. The thing is 
called " Cupid's Courier,” and it give the | 
answer to why girls was writin’ him from | 
all over the nation. The thing is got out | 
in Chicago and is a sort of matrimonial 
n sheet. All the help wanted ads is for 
usbands and wives, and right up on the 
old front page is this one: 


Handsome youn 
H g gentleman, blond, and 
something of a dare-devil, built like a Greek 


go anit as gentle as a month-old baby, desires | 
9 correspond with a young lady—object, mat- | 


Tmony. Has just made a million in Wall 
Sire ER seeks a companion who knows how 
iih money on a lavish scale. Age limit is 
Muir. P. seventy. Kindly send photo. 
NY am I. Klein, Hotel Egram, New York, 


“ 
" Kon " shrieks Klein, wavin’ the pa- 
- ow it comes out! No wonder I'm 
more mail than, now, President 


lon!" He reads the ad again, "Why rd 


answer that ad myself if ] seen it!” he 


yells, "and look all them poor girls which | 


ie bunked. I'l have them crooks 


or callin’ me a Greek. How did 
‘ney get my name, I’m askin’ you?” 

“PN b t you put the ad in?" I asks him. 
he yell etcha in a minute I’ll explode!” 
Lie id Don’t work me up no more! 

uld advertise for a wife, when I ain't 


The greatest home 
labor saver 


House cleaning becomes 
childs’ play—a matter of 
minutes—without mov- 
ing of furniture and 
without fatigue—with 
the 


RCO WAND 
VACUUM CLEANER 


Easily put in old or new 
homes, apartments, clubs, 
hotels, hospitals, factories, 
theatres, etc., without disturb- 
ance—outlasts the building 
and gives splendid daily ser- 
vice. Costs but a penny a 
day torun. Sold by all 
dealers on easy payments. 


Send for catalog “The Arco Wand” 
tells and shows what it will do 
to keep your home forever clean! 


Write to Department C-4 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Makers of the world-famous 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Many rejected stories need 
only expert revision to suc- 
ceed, This I can give. Re 
cently editor leading maga- 
zine, and author Book of the 


Short Story (Appleton’s). References: Jack London, etc. 
ALEXANDER JESSUP 500 Fitth Av., New York City 


ITERS 


Save $25 to $50 


TYPEWR 


$10 & Up. All Makes. 
»e fa 


mm 


I-known''Young 
— installment or 
te 


rent al aj 
for full details and guarantee. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 302, Chicago 


Better Heat Control 
Means Lower Fuel Cost 


To get that you have to go into each room and 
put the control on each radiator. The positive way 
to do that is to install 


ADSCO HEATING 


Steam or Vapor with the famous 


ADSCO 


GRADUATED 


VALVE 


and the ADSCO Regulator 


7" The ADSCO Valve can be opened X, X4, 14, X4, or any 
degree from cl to full open position, and you only 
use just that much of the radiator. 

Write for our Bulletin 133-I and give 

5 names of Architect and Steamfitter 
Ld e t yd Pod If you are interested in heating a group of houses or buildings, write for Bulletin 


Installation Cost. on “Central Station Heating. 
AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM CO. 


General Offices and Works, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. Branches: New York— Chicago— Seattle 


Valves open 50% give 
50% capacity, not 90% 
or 10%. 
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got enough money to keep my own 
family!” 

“What?” I gasps. “D’ye mean to say 
you're married?” 

“Say, please, I’m asking you—don't 
use that word in front of me again, will 
you?" he says. “No; I ain't married and, 
furthermore, I never will be! But my 
father is! And with four brothers and sis- 
ters which they think work is bad luck, 
I got more responsibilities than a steers 
man from a submarine!” 

“That reminds me,” I says; “what 
about all the money you made out of 
Magnetic Submarine?” 

“All the money I made out of Magnetic 
Submarine wouldn't buy a gnat's break- 
fast!" he groans. ‘‘To-day comes it a re 

ort that the company’s got, now, trou- 
ble with the contracts, and the stock drop: 
about ten points a minute all morning! 
Last week I’m about fifty thousand d 
lars ahead, mind you, and by the timel 
got down there this morning I'm just five 
hundred dollars winner. ir I had two 
cups coffee for breakfast I'd be a thousand 
dollars loser, the way I figure it!” 

“Well, I warned you, you'd lose out,” 1 
tells him. 

“Yes!” he snarls, “and they told Noah 
to look out for them U-boats; but that 
didn't stop him, did it? It’s no use cryin 
from spilt milk and, basides, I’m gonna 
get about ten thousand dollars the minute 
we get to Chicago!” 

“What?” I hollers. ‘Have you got 
another one?” 

“Nol” he says, “I wouldn’t even nde 
past Wall Striit in a, now, Fifth Avenue 
‘bus, but I'm gonna sue that marriage 
newspaper for usin’ my name without 
askin’ me is it all right! I’ll get hold of 
the crook which he runs that swindle, and 
if I wouldn't get the money, I'll betcha 
I'll ruin his health!" 


The owner of an Ansco Vest- | [T WAS two weeks before we pulled int 


^ = = Chicago, and Klein ducks for a lawyer 
Pocket No. 2 never apologizes for the minute we got in. This bird's name 


the pictures it takes. was Levy, and when he hears Klein's story 
P VS bis ayes suis like a black cat’s. Be jio 

: ein that the only way he can lose the 

Be the day ! sunshiny or cloudy, suit is for the jury to commit suicide, and 
this efficient little camera snaps the the chances are the thing will be settled 
out of court. He says if Klein will get 

E egens No. 2 events as they occur, and turns out cre tur a bunch of them a hn 
uipped with Modico Anastig- : and whatever other evidence he can thin 
mat lens, F7.5. $18.50; with pictures that are clear and sharp. It | of, they'll go down to the office of the pa- 


^ sco levee gop reap RG - h h d coll 
xtraspeed Bionic shutter, : per the next mornin' and collect. 
$27.50. Other Anscos, $2 up. is the smallest and lightest Camera) Klein asks me to go with him in case the 
made to take 24 x 314 pictures. lawyer got a runnin’ start with the money, 

and I went along. The place was on t 


- . : top floor of a big buildin’ in State Street 
The micrometer focusing device and we blowed Tito the. office about 10 


is an excl i A. M. . 
sa : ciusive Ansco feature with- There's a dame sittin’ at a type-writet 
out which an anastigmat lens would | 2nd playin’ the Chinese Blues by eat 
b b it, and all over the room is pictures ? 
e no better than a cheap lens. men and women with numbers on em, 

: like down at headquarters. 
See the different models at the| «What's yours?” asks the stenographt 


‘We wish to see the proprietor of the 


A turn of the thumb gets the 
pictu; 


perc RS Ansco dealer’s—or write to us for a | ‘Cupid’s Courier,’” pipes the laws 
l d . : puttin' on his best night court air. 
catalog and specimen picture on 1 ur DAE Be name again?" she say» 
oin' up her hair. ; 
Mr, Cy ko Paper made by the Camera} The lawyer frowns and puffs out his 
ec Dee illustrated. ; chest. 


“Mr. Levy, of Levy & McCue!” he 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK | . What d’ye do—jugglin ace?” asks i 


steno, lookin’ in the mirror. 
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| The Oliver Typewriter 


WAS ` 


A $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed, Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you upon 


approval. Five days’ free trial. 
you. Be your own salesman and save $51. 


This is the time when patriotic American industries 
must encourage intelligent economy by eliminating 
waste. New economic adjustments are inevitable. 

So March Ist we announced the Oliver Typewriter 


Company’s revolutionary plans. On that date we dis-' 


continued an expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen 
and agents. We gave up costly offices in 50 cities. 


Prices Cut In Two 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting expenses, 
we reduced the price of the Oliver Nine from the stand- 
ard level of $100 to $49. This means that you save $51 
per machine. This is not philan- 
thropy on our part. While our plan 
saves you much, it also saves for us. 
. There was nothing more wasteful 
in the whole realm of business than 
our old ways of selling typewriters. 
Who wants to continue them? 
Wouldn't you rather pocket 50 per 
cent for yourself? 


The Identical Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
gives this guarantee: The Oliver 
Nine we now sell direct is the exact 
machine—our latest and best model 
—which until March 1st was $100. 

This announcement deals only with 
a change in sales policy. 

_ The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height of 
its success, With its huge financial resources it de- 
termined ‘to place the typewriter industry on a dif- 
ferent basis. This, you admit, is in harmony with the 
economic trend. 


A World Favorite 


. This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. It 
is the finest, the costliest, the most successful model 
that we have ever built. 

More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty ways, 
that anybody ever turned out. If any typewriter in the 
world is worth $100, it is this Oliver Nine. 

It is the same commercial machine purchased by the 
United States Steel Corporation, the National City 
Bank of New York, Montgomery Ward & Co., the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
other leading businesses. Over 600,000 have been sold. 


>This Coupon Is Worth $51 


No money down — no C. O. D. No salesmen to influence 


Over a year to pay. Mail the coupon now. 


Simplified Selling 

Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes it possible for 
the consumer to deal direct with the producer. 

You may order from this advertisement by using the coupon 
below. "We don't ask a penny down on deposit—no C. O. D 

When the typewriter arrives, put it to every test—use it as you 
would your own. If you decide to keep it, you have more than 
& year to pay for it. Our terms are $3.00 per month. You are 
under no ips aen to keep it. We will even refund transporta- 
tion charges if you return it. 

Or if you wish additional information, mail coupon for 
our proposition in detail. We immediately send you our 
de luxe catalog and all information which you would 
formerly obtain from a typewriter salesman. 


10 Cents a Day 


In making our terms of $3.00 a 
month—the equivalent of 10 cents à 
day—it is now possible for everyone 
to own a typewriter. To own it for 
50 per cent less than any other 
standard machine. 

Regardless of price, do not spend one 
cent upon any typewriter— whether 
new, second hand or rebuilt—do not 
even rent a machine until you have in- 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 

Remember, we offer here one of 
the most durable, one of the greatest, 
one of the most successful typewriters 
ever built. If anyone ever builds a 
better, it will be Oliver. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 
when you may obtain a brand new 
Oliver Nine—a world favorite—for $49? Cut out the waste- 
ful methods and order direct from this advertisement. 
Or send for our remarkable book entitled, “The High Cost 
of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” You will 
not be placed under the slightest obligation. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPAN Y 


106-B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
a) — will bri it! 

NOTE CAREFULLY- This coupon ll ng you eti er MAIL 

TO-DAY 


the Oliver Nine for free trial or further ion. 
Check carefully which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
106-B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, lll. 

Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days' free inspection. If I 

keep it, I will pay $49 at. the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 

hippi intis/ osos sane ta qui Thar leas E Urge TA sequ iT 
Myr Ths d P ot place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 
of five days. 

Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 

“The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the 
Remedy," your db luxe catalogs and further information. 
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E are now making Johnson's Prepared Wax in 
Liquid Form as well as Paste—so that it may be more 
easily polished. But little rubbing is required to bring it to 
a beautiful, permanent polish. You can go over a good 
sized automobile or a roomful of furniture in half-an-hour. 


Does Not Gather Dust 


Johnson's Liquid Prepared Wax preserves the finish of auto- 
mobiles and protects it from the weather. It covers up 
mars and scratches—prevents checking and cracking—sheds 
water and dust—and makes a “wash” last twice as long. 


Splendid For Furniture 


Johnson's Liquid Prepared Wax cleans and polishes with one 
operation. It forms a thin, protecting coat over varnish, 
greatly prolonging its life and beauty. Will quickly and 
permanently remove that bluish, cloudy film from your piano, victrola 
and mahogany furniture. Just the thing for touching-up varnished flours. 


Easy and Quick 


Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax is very easy to use. But 
little rubbing is necessary to bring it to a beautiful, high polish. You 
can go over a roomful of furniture or a good sized car in half-an-hour. 


Quarts....... $1.20 Pintas: 2. d 
(East of the Rockies) 2:60 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson's Liquid Prepared Wax 
we will prepay the express to any point in the United States east of the 
Rockies. Write for our folder on Keeping Your Car Young—it's frec 
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"How dare you!" splutters Levy, 
gettin’ red. We're a law firm!” 

"Yeh?" she says, “Well, don't get 
peeved—I thought you was a vaudeville 
team. We do a bookin business here, too, 
y know. I'll see what the verdict is!” 

She ducks inside and is back in a min- 
ute. 

“All right!” she pipes, “pass in. The 
boss'll take a chance!” 

We go through a couple of empty offices 
and finally come to a closed door. Levy 
knocks, 

“Come in!” says a voice, as soft as silk, 
and we did. 

Oh, boy! 

There’s a dame sittin’ at a big roll-top 
desk and, take it from me, she was a Big 
Leaguer! She's one of them golden- 
haired dolls, and I'll bet when she was 
twenty she was a riot! Right now she 
must of been gettin’ ready to kiss thirty- 
eight good-by, but at that she looked like 
a million dollars. She had a diamond 
hangin' from each ear that must of been 
worked by a dry-cell battery in the desk, 
because hens babies would of made an arc 
| light look like a match. Her hands looked 
like a hock-shop window, and if I'd of been 
her I'd of roomed in a safe deposit vault. 
Klein is takin' all this in and it was even 
Stephen between his eyes and them dia- 
monds, when it come to glitterin'! 

“What can I do for you gentlemen?" 
she murmurs. 

“I wish to see the proprietor,” pipes the 
lawyer, lookin' at a paper in his hand. 

“Tm the proprietor!” she says, smilin’ 
at Klein. 

“Ahem!” says the lawyer. “My client 
here, Mr. A. Í. Klein, is about to bring 
suit against you for ten thousand dollars. 
We charge libel!" 

'The dame sits up straight and flashes 
her teeth at Klein some more. 

“Heavens!” she says. ‘What a lot of 
money! Won’t you sit down?” 


“you put it in your paper,” splutters 
Klein, “that Pm crazy to get married, 

and, as a matter of fact, I’m crazy to stay 
single! But on account from tli ad in 
your paper, every girl in the world writes 
me a letter and them which they couldn't 
write mobs me at the hotel in New York!" 
“Greatly to my client's distress, humili- 
ation, and mental and physical suffering!" 
puts in the lawyer. With that he takes the 
letters from Klein and tells her all about the 
thing, addin’ whatever he thought neces- 
BI. She pulls out a drawer in the desk 
and shows him a copy of the ad, signed 
"Abe Klein." Klein swears he never 
wrote the thing, and writes his name on 
another piece of paper to prove it. At that 


| the dame turns pale, and the lawyer, seein’ 
| he’s got her groggy, starts askin’ her ques- 


tions and wavin’ papers at her till she pulls 


; | Out a handkerchief and turns on the 


weeps. She claims she's only a poor widow, 


| all alone in the cruel world, and she didn’t 


think the business was wrong, because 
lots of people wanted to wed, jh didn't 
have the nerve to ask each other. She al- 
ways looked both parties up before they 
was thrown together, chargin’ accordin’ 
to what they had, and even the U. S. 
Government hadn’t done nothin’ after 
they investigated the thing last year. 

What is the average income from this 
business?" asks the lawyer harshly, pullin’ 
out a pencil. 
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Weed Tire Chains and You 
Can Absolutely Prevent Skidding 


Careful driving will not prevent a skid, but Weed Tire Chains plus Careful 
Driving form a combination that insures absolute security. 
No matter how skillfully and carefully you may circumstances are you justified in taking chances. 


drive, you and your passengers are in imminent Give your Weed Chains a chance to perform 
danger if Weed Tire Chains are not on all four wheels their mission. Don't leave them in the garage or 
of your car when streets are wet and treacherous. tool box. Put them on all four tires before the ele- 
Direct responsibility is yours the moment you ments whip the streets into black deadly skidways. 


i heir steel forged 
take the wheel of your car. You at once become the Only a moment of your time and the’ 
guardian of yof. pusscdg cf. They trust in your protection will be securely chaining your car 


prudence and in your common sense. Under no to safety. 


Weed Chains are sold by dealers everywhere for all sizes of 
tires with their hundred and more “fancy tread designs.” 


American Chain Company, Incorporated 
Sole Manufacturers of Weed Tire Chains 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes—from plumbers’ safety chain to ships’ anchor chain. 
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PIERCE-ARROW | 


AN OLD TRUTH ABOUT PIERCE-ARROW 


HE oldest advertising phrase on earth is 

that trite bromide, “The best is the cheap- 
est." It has lost its freshness, but it hasn't lost 
any of its truth. 


9 


And of nothing 1s it so emphatically true as 
it is of motor cars. 


The original price is all swallowed up in the 
service— the character of the service and the 
length of the service. 
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The Pierce-Arrow stays new a long time. 
That is, its design is such that it is not easily 
put out of style, while its construction, like that 
of any durable piece of machinery causes it to 
run beyond your expectations. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. l 
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“Well, last year,” sobs the widow, “I 
only made fifteen thousand dollars!” 

Klein leaps from the chair. 

“Oi!” he hollers, “that’s all you only 
did, hey?" He walks over to the desk. 
*Could I ask what your name is?" he 
says, very pleasant. 

* Of course," says the widow, givin' him 
a smile that made the diamonds curl up 
and quit, “Mrs. Vida Adelberg.” 

*? nice!" nods Klein, “and now, how 
long has your husband been dead?" 

“Ten years," weeps the widow. ‘Oh 
please, Mr. Klein—I got cousins by that 
name, too— Oh, please Mr. Kleit, 
don't—" 

“Ahem!” says Klein. “Could you step 
outside a minute?" he asks the lawyer. 

* Don't weaken—this will be a cinch!" 
hisses the lawyer, grabbin' his coat and 
closin’ the door. 

“I wouldn't, you could believe it!” 
pipes Klein. I started to go but he grabs 
my arm. He looks up at the top of the 
desk and licks his lips. 

“Do you have any objections," he says 
to the widow, “to, now, ah—that is—did 
you make that /eckach up there yourself, 
maybe?" 

He points up to the desk, and the widow 
takes down a piece of brown cake of some 
kind and hands it over. 

“Yes,” she sighs, “I do all my own 
cooking. To-night I'm having kreplach 
for supper." 

Klein takes a bite out of the cake and 
rolls his eyes at the ceilin’. 

“Oi!” he whispers, “it melts in a feller’s 
mouth! And to-night kreplach, and last 
year fifteen thousand! Oi!” he says, half 
to himself. He looks at the widow and she 
blushes, lookin’ out of the window at Chi- 
cago. 


“AHEM!” says Klein. “So long as 
you're runnin’ a place where, now, 
people should got married, it looks like 
you wouldn’t have no objections yourself 
to—ah—now gettin’ married, hey?” 

I thought I'd faint! 

“Why, Mr. Klein!” cries the widow, 
lookin’ a good fifteen years younger, 

what a question!” 

"Ain't it?" agrees Klein, goin’ into 
third speed regardless of trafhe. “But 
sometime you got to settle down. With a 
business which, now, fifteen thousand dol- 
lars a year is nothing, you shouldn’t be 
single! Wouldn't you like it your own 
fireplace,” he goes on, gettin’ red and 
white and white and red, “where you 
could read the paper and your—ah—now, 
husband would turn it the pages and light 
your— Well, anyhow, as long as you ad- 
vertised I wanna got married when 
don’t, what d’ye say if— Well, suppose I 
should come up to-night and get some of 
that homemade kreplach?” 

Oh, that’ll be grand!” says the widow, 
clappin’ her hands, “and you—you won't 
sue me?” 

She looks up at him with everything she 
had hittin’ on high, and Klein drops his 
hat on the floor in the excitement. 

‘Throw that low-life lawyer down- 
Heh he yells at me, “on your way 

As I staggered out the door, he’s over at 
the desk and I heard him sayin’: 

We could open it a branch in, now, 
Boston, and then there’s New York, which 
It's full from suckers, and Baltimore—” 


Plain Answers to Questions 
about Packer's ‘Tar Soap 


Of special interest to those concerned 
about the condition of their hair. 


. What is Packer s Tar Soap? 


A well-known medicinal soap highly recommended by physi- 
cians and specialists in the care of hair, scalp and skin. 


. Is it a new product? 
No— it was first made over 45 years ago. 


. What are its principal ingredients? 
Pure pine-tar, glycerine and sweet vegetable oils. 


. How does it help the hair? 
By softening and removing the waste material that clogs the 
pores and gland openings—and by promoting the activity of 
the tissues. 


. What is its initial effect? 


It cleans the scalp and leaves a delightrul sensation of 
exhilaration. 


. What is its effect when used regularly? 
It establishes conditions which contribute to the natural vitality, 
growth and beauty of the hair. 


How often should «Packers? be used in 
shampooing? 

Ordinarily once a week by men—once in two weeks by 
women. 


. Should “Packer's? be used on young children? 
Yes, you cannot begin too early. , **Packer's" is one of the 
purest products made, and will not harm the tenderest and most 


delicate skin. 


Where can Packer's Tar Soap be obtained? 
At practically all good drug stores and in most department 
stores, or, by way of introduction, we will send you a sample 
half-cake on receipt of 10c. 


. Is there a treatise telling how to use « Packer s” 


properly and successfully? 

Yes—a manual, **The Hair and Scalp — Modern Care and Treatment,” has 
been compiled for the Packer Manufacturing Company by a New York 
physician, familiar with the needs of the hair and scalp. 36 pages of practical, 
helpful information sent free on request. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


«Pure as the Pines” 


Packer's Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, 
cleanses delightfully and refreshes the scalp 
—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal 
sample bottle roc. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton St., New York City 
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AINT is insurance against decay. Decay 
is merely slow-burning fire—slower, but 
just as destructive and far more certain. 
Watch your paint as carefully as you watch 
your fire insurance. Make sure that it is the 
kind of paint that protects. The ingredient 
that puts endurance into paint is zinc. 


in paint 


combines with the lead and oil to form a tougher film ` 


—one that the weather cannot get back of to attack 
the wood. Zinc gives a finer, smoother finish to the 
painted surface, anchors the film to the wood and 
lengthens the time between paintings. 
This is the way to make sure of getting enough 
zinc in your paint:— 
If you are going to use a prepared paint, send for 
our list of reliable Manufacturers of Good Zinc Paints. 
If you want your painter to mix his own paints, send 
for our list of reliable Manufacturers of Good Zinc-in-Oil. 
If you want to know the best zinc mixture for any ordinary 
painting job, send for our indexed booklet, Zinc-in- Paint. 


It is full of helpful information that will interest any property 
owner. All are yours for the asking. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Room 401, 55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 


Their Mother 


(Continued from page 18) 


Her hands, once so deft and delicate and 
slender, were red and stiff and contorted 
with labor. She couldn't set the string of 
seventeen years before. But she didn't 
appear to notice that. Or if she did, she 
never mentioned it for fear she might lose 
her place. Day after day she toiled at her 
case, and then went home and worked at 
the housework for those growing boys, far 
into the night. 

I wish that I might stop to set down 
here something of the struggles that 
woman went through as the seasons paced 
slowly by and bills came in which must be 
met, and cruel setbacks and hardships 
handicapped the noble work she was do- 
ing, work for which it seemed there never 
could be an adequate reward. But I can 
only say that she did her task, a task al- 
most beyond her strength, but one in 
which her will power and mother-love tri- 
umphed, and which she completed, her 
only reward as she went along being the 
fervent hope that Tom—or at len one of 
the boys—might go through a theological 
school and turn out a preacher. 


Bur Tom did not turn out a preacher. 
When he was graduated fom the 
seminary he said that he wanted to get 
into the newspaper game. He said he was 

oing to make a success where his dad had 
Been a failure. And, all glory to the lad, 
he tackled the proposition like a young 
Juggernaut. He didn’t start in the back 
room. Sam took him into the front office 
and made a reporter out of him. I can 
seem to see him yet hammering out his 
items at the little walnut typewriting 
stand by the window. 

If Tom's decision to pass up the min- 
istry for a newspaper man's career was 
another [ie disappointment in his 
mother's life, she never made any fuss 
about it. If she ever dreamed of a time 
when she should look up into a pulpit and 
see her son there preaching the message of 
the good to a great congregation of 
people, and realized, like many other 
dreams of hers, that it would never ma- 
terialize, she buried that also in her poor 
tired mother-heart, and went on working 
to educate the rest of the brood. 

Tom Purse was a good boy. He was too 
good for our office. He stayed with us 
just a year, and then went to the Spring- 
field paper where his father made the mis- 
take of his life in not going. He had been 
on the Springfield paper a year and seven 
months, sending what money he could 
back to his mother, when word came that 
opportunity had arrived for him to go on 
to New York. He accepted the place, and 


| then fora time we lost track of him. Next 


thing we heard, he was married. 

The other boys were now coming along. 
Fred had taken the agricultural course at 
the seminary and used the poor little hill- 
side farm to try out his experiments. He 
was the natural-born farmer of the family, 
anyhow. He went to Amherst and spent 
some time at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. Next we knew he had 
taken a chair in some little farm college 
out in Indiana. M 

For a time Teddy worked for us, carry- 
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ing papers. Later he was devil for a time 
in the office. But Teddy's mind worked in 
mechanical grooves. He nearly killed 
himself once, trying out a homemade fly- 


ing machine. He left in the second year 

of a technical course to go with a firm of 

mechanical engineers out in Akron. He 

must have had his mother's push in him, 


because next we heard of him he was on 

a big bridge job down in Pennsylvania. 
Dick stayed around Paris until he was 
nineteen. But he was the business man 
and Yankee trader of the family. A shoe 
firm down in Boston offered him a city 
salesman's job somehow, and so he flew 
the nest and went on the road. He used 
practically his whole salary for three years 
to assist in getting his two younger broth- 
ers, George and Dexter, through school. 
George plowed through law school and 
Te RO ERES Ur roin then went under his own sail. He got a 
(Patent Applied For and Name Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) place in a firm of Boston attorneys, and 
the last we heard of him he was just mar- 

ried, so he must have prospered. 


DEXTER was the last to leave, and the 


* 
day he set out for college there wasn’t 


The star indicates the 
a more pitiful sight in our town than “Old 


location of the KOHLER per- 


manent trade-mark in faint bine Mary.” That’s the name the town gave 
A Permanent 
Investment 


her; but they spoke it in kindness. 

One day she laid her frail old hand down 
quietly on her case, and with a voice trem- 
bling with emotion said: 

“Oh, if only one of my boys had turned 


When you buy plumbing ) 9 | out a preacher!” ) 
ware for bath rooms and kitchen you MES ec pede to a complaint we 


| expect to T 1ts attractiveness as * Mary," said Sam one day, “isn’t it 
Ong as your ‘ nae 4 terribly lonesome for you, living alone out 
8 y ouse stands—and it should. there i the house against Haystack now 
that Dexter is gone?" 

Old Mary shut her lips tightly to quell 
her emotion. But the tears would not 
stay back. 

“Yes,” she said huskily, “but I love it. 


always of one quality—the highest 
I went into that house with Jack when my 


If Mu are building or planning to build or re- 1b bid Li 
model, 1nsure . : Di 3 second boy was only a baby. Lite was 
select KOHLER Bath Tul satisfaction by very full of many beautiful things, then. 
ng Bath Tubs, Lavatories, The little place still stands for them. It 

ie ae Your architect and builder vous m me do separate myself fom 
znow the merits LS them. Little arry's coffin was carne 

its of KOHLER products. | | out the side door. One by one I watched 

Address A-8 the boys go away to college and out of my 


life through the cluttered yard and down 
the bend in the road by the clump of 
sumachs. No, Mr. Hod, I can't leave it. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
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But they are sweet memories. 


All the same, Hod got an elderly dress- 
maker, Jim Norton’s old-maid sister, to g0 
out there and live with her. Then came 
the day when Mary dumped her final stick 
and walked out of the ofhce never to come 
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1 Ya Wonderful back. Sam pensioned her, and for quite a 
Mr. Edison S Phonograph while she just lived on, waiting for indly 
00 ee death, roaming through the rooms of the 
about the old toy-scarred furniture, open- 
——À ing doors to feel the presence therein o 
tho who were gone afar. 
rial [9 | had not lived to see one of her boys in a 
pulpit. 
One day Sam Hod came over to my 


little place, seeing little ghosts playing 
b 
en Uter | And the pathos of her life was that she 
desk and laid down an open magazıne. 


ur choice of any musical instrument—now. 
ld direct to you at the rock-bottom prices. ar 3 : , s 
e. ie A gm tp m HS EE Jim,” ‘said he in a queer voice, “look 
N Ayenue, c at that photograph. Who is it?" ! 
s uud E ‘Great Cæsar!” I cried. “Why—it’s 


Tom Purse!” 
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— 
vim — [t was an issue of a New York trade LITT 
‘usta paper published for newspaper men. And - z : : l 
* there, in the center of the front page, was | ||| 


a big half-tone of Old Mary's eldest boy. 
Hed just been promoted to be leading edi- 
torial writer on about the biggest paper in 
New York. 

But that wasn't all. 

The call had just come to arms for the 
fight against Germany. The article went 
on to say there was to be a great union 
meeting of three of the biggest New York 
churches in a great tabernacle there in 


Manhattan the ere Sabbath eve- ||| j 
ing, and that, because of his tremendous 
putin, an invitation had been extended | i R 0 A D ST E R 


to this big newspaper man to preach the 
sermon. His text was going to be, “Christ 
and the New Millennium.” 

“Jim,” said Sam thickly, “here’s where 
Mary, for the first time in her life, is going 
to be the chief guest of the occasion at a 
whale of a blow-out at the ‘Telegraph’s’ 
expense. I want you to go out to the Poor 
Purse Place and get Tom’s mother. I 
sw,zi& Want you to see that she has the proper 
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six dreaming what she's going to see and hear. 
And for once let the poor starved old soul 
mus» Stone little ray of sunshine into her spent 
p and exhausted life.” 
9. 7 Sam provided me with a roll of green- 
h ls , backs that would choke a good-sized cow. 
pues I had my wife rig her out in a new outfit, 
FU^ and got her to consent to go down to New 
(au York at the “Telegraph’s” expense and 
"visit her son. 
We got down there on a balmy after- 
p; nOon, my wife and I and Old Mary. She 
it W choked up three or four times coming 
HT down on the cars, and wondered whether 
s or not Tom would be glad to see her, com- 
75". ing in on him and his wife unannounced 
UU. this way, But my wife reassured her. 
gum Thad a hard job inventing excuses for 
n KE not go 8 at once to Tom's house over in | 
a Flatbush, and finally I had to tell her that | 
nore Tom had written me that he would meet 
| am „i US after the close of the service in the 
an &reat Manhattan tabernacle. I said that, 
iu^ as we had to wait, we might as well take 
X. in the services, 
where 
Thes s THE tabernacle had been built since I 
Um Was last in New York and I was some- 
de What awed myself at the size of it. And mM m ` 
leti PE ico despite its size, the place was being | L———— = : = m | 
ae bbe with people. I thought at first 
je ;i xs Was a disturbance of some kind 
ram : alot, It was only the rush for seats. a a qam e REM 
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| Well, sir, a flood of emotion went over 

| me that almost swept me over that rail 
Poor Old Mary! If she only knew who 
the speaker was going to be! 

* Wait and see," I told her. 

I stole two or three glances at her whil 
we waited for the services to begin. Her 
face was now deep-lined with the care and 
struggles she had passed through. Her 
red hands were distorted out of shape, il 
hid by the new black gloves. But she was 
gazing over the rail with the entranced 
delight of a child. 

Time flew quickly. We hadn't bees 
very early, anyhow. The biggest orgar 
in f enhi the world—began to rum 
ble and fill that tremendous void with 
sound. 

I don’t know who the minister was who 
read the Scripture nor the one who mate 
the prayer. The fellow who led the sing- 
ing didn’t interest me, either. But I was 
mightily interested when three me 
mounted the high chancel and took seat 

in the great chairs just behind the pulpit 
box. Por in the center of them, in: 
smooth frock coat which fitted his stocky 

ERE bia trim dock ftti T . : and somewhat youthful figure, my eye 

H Xeon ined E hs ang, easy-fitting the daintiness of the prettiest white frocks. sight wasn’t so bad that I didn’t recogni 
all day with ae e Sr you can wear They make walking easy and refreshing. Tom Purse of the Paris “Telegraph” o 
BA y greatest comfort. Keds have Thousands of women will wear this fi d the Poor P Place 
pringy rubber soles and rubber heels in smart, restful footwear this summer. It ce and the Poor Furse Fiace. 
varying heights, with tops of flexible can- — is a shoe that can be worn anywhere— : TET 
of a specially woven, fine grade. at home—downtown—for recreation—any p WAS twenty minutes past eight whet 
_ For women Keds are correct and attrac- time. It’s the all-wear, all-day, all-style the preliminaries were all called and: 
tive for any informal wear. They addto and comfort shoe. ý É tall Cassius-looking man arose to annount 
the speaker of the evening. I don’t know 


why it is that when one man is called upon 


to introduce another man as speaker o 

the evening he should deem it necessari 

to wade through four or five minutes d 

gush before he winds up in a burst 0 
rhetoric ending with the speaker's name 


I suppose it’s the same thing that makes 
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foot. Keds are light and the st i 

ber soles stand irira ha Gg Nes seri une Men i co hin apy tainly did lay himself out. And then he 

hard-playing feet. for every hemher of the famil pensi ended up with Tom Purce's name. 
There's negligee comfort for men in shapes and styles— there nce Kel tee “Huh?” said Mary to me ina hoars 

ER NE are soft and restful for eve- every fancy. whisper. ‘What did de say ee speaker’ 

ou can buy Keds in three es. carries with i ; name was?" She hadn't caught it. , 
Melan sre we Rape A gn Ar an grade carries with it the reputation of the “He said, Mary,” I told he ina voice 
that was not my own, “he said: A 
»» 


Thomas Purse’. 
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MOM NA to Me my boy," Mary gasped frightenedly. 
NATIONAL caMPFineE $2.00 ^ $1.50 ME, said I, half fearing for the è 
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Ask your pear. ho Ked — Keds Old Mary drew back and for one ten 
y show you s for each member of the family. instant paused as though turne mo 


stone. 
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conies and galleries sump. round jd 
READI-CUT head, the huge organ at his back, su 

stocky man down there on the pinn, 
0 US C$ facing that vast assemblage and beginning 
a to address it in strong, sure, steady stat 
Eliminate Waste ments—that was her boy! " 
Her gnarled old hands gripped the ri^ 


Get Catalog 190 The Aladdin Co. Bay Gif y, Mich: Save Money her care-furrowed face gazed rae 
ivid chine 


him transfixed, her eyes were viv! 
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— Her boy! " 


v3 » 


zæ Down there on that vast pinnacle, the 
w» center of that great throng, the focus- 
ùt point of thousands of eyes, was Thomas 

Pane of the Poor Purse Place, and he was 
«preaching! Down there was Thomas 
» Purse, the man who had fought and con- 
. quered and won. Down there was the lad 
; tee by sheer merit and brains, and the 
blood that was in him, had pounded his 
wis way up until his voice and his pen were 
» conceded among the mightiest in the land. 
And he was her boy—and he was preach- 


ing! 

qn j^ must have come to Mary as she sat 
is there as in another world, rigid and trans- 
je; fixed, what all those years of back-break- 
jy ing toil in the “Telegraph” office meant. 
Long dreary days when she had looked 
forward into a cheerless future, and only 
done her task one hour at a time, for the 
» Sake of doing it and for her mother-love; 
, quiet evening hours when she had worked 
into the dark midnight mending tiny 
js» Jackets and sewing on little buttons, while 
, her tears blended with the stitches; memo- 
. Ty of the day when his father had died, 
and she had accepted her grief with the 
. brave philosophy that “troubles are sent 
,, US to A overcome;" monotonous, back- 
.. breaking months and years, working at a 
. grimy type case for the sake of food and 
clothes and taxes and what meager tuition 
, She could provide; days of agony, when 
‘one by one she had watched the boys go 
„= OUt of sight around the bend in the road 
, by thesumachs; lonely days, when she had 
wandered through the empty house and 
fancied that she had seen little ghosts 
toddling about the legs of toy-scarred 
~~» tables—all these must have come to Mary 
TU. in that great, wonderful, heart- ausing 

, moment when she looked over the edge 
SE of the high balcony down on that black, 
t dme iiu who was of the world and the 
world’s business, yet was putting Jesus 
hrist forward as the great pattern on 
~, Whose precepts governments must be built 
55 to withstand the vicissitudes of ages and 
t7". of peoples, 


HER boy! She had lain with her body 
Wet with agony and heard his first 
` wordless baby cry pierce the dark of his 

newborn night. She had felt for him in 
ony Mat dark and gathered him to her mother- 
ies breast. She had watched over him through 
Lu hours of „feverish slumber. She had 
ag pened his tattered clothes, cooked end- 

g <8 Meals to nourish his growing bod ; 
nd for comforted him in his borak EWE 
gh U guided him as best she knew how into 
ı Ways that led to honor and u rightness, as 
. ke Was given her to know. He had finally 

eft her, as is the law of life the wide world 
over among all species—she who had given 
"m i est that was in her, she who had 
called herself a failure. He had left her 


and gone out to take hi 


wd of i s place in the battle 
iy^ : ri among men. And he had been true 

iy E woman whom he had boyish- 
- ài Pau A Moned up in New England's bleak 
pmi Ng hours of twilight. He had fought a 
mi her m and been recognized. He was 
t / i 
p e ments as dove now that in those mo- 


hed him down there be- 

te oe thousands Old Mary was re- 

on the! Pis With an emotion felt only by the 

pni allconsum er heart. It was her great, 

T a m 

pitt ani ot of power and recog- 
Y wife and | somehow got her out 
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add many an hour of golf or tennis, of boating 
or motoring, through the long afternoons, by 
taking work home and cleaning it up in the cool 


of the evening. And you'll work all the better 
for it next day. 


You can 


Corona makes this | anges For Corona is truly the 
personal. writing machine, as useful at home as in the 
office, and so readily portable that you can carryit with you 
wherever Aes go. Corona weighs but six pounds, and 
travels folded. Never in the way, but always ready to 
handle your ere records, your reports, 
your stories or scenarios—and to put them all into legible 
and permanent form, with carbons for future reference, 
Simple to operate, too—anyone can Corona with i 

instruction. Corona and case, complete, cost fo, Send for Becky 
No. 9, and learn how to increase your usefulness and play-time. 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO, 
NEW YORK 33 CHICAGO 8: 
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The Dynamite We Put 


In Qur Stomachs 


**Ninety per cent. of all sickness is due to the poisonous 
food combinations we eat,’’ says one authority 


By R. H. Sinclair 


HERE is no greater crime against health 
than the war we Americans are uncon- 
sciously waging with the ill-chosen foods 
we hurl at our stomachs day after day. 

The average American meal contains combina- 
tions of food capable of forming a chemical reaction 
in our stomachs almost violent enough to blow a 
glass retort into bits. 

And yet we wonder why we are subject to 
stomach acidity, fermentation, constipation, and 
auto-intoxication with its hundred sympathetic ills 
which sap our vitality and render us not more than 
50% efficient. 

Did it ever occur to you that there is a direct 
connection between liver, kidney, and heart affec- 
tions and the foods we eat?—that rheumatism, 
nervousness, and in fact nearly every ill to which 
we are heir is the result of our diet? 

According to Eugene Christian over 90% of all 
sickness is due to the ill-chosen foods that make 
up our daily repasts and this seems to be fully 
borne out. 

Food is the fuel of 
the human system. Im- 
agine the results if you 
fed a furnace with saw- 
dust, wet leaves, and 
a little coal. Not only 
would the furnace op- 
erate at but a fraction 
of its possible efficiency 
but it would become so 
clogged with “undi- 
gested ” particles that 
it would be ruined. 

The same thing hap- 
pens with the human 
furnace. The foods we 
eat are as incapable of 
properly feeding our 
bodies as the fuel re- 
ferred to would be of 
feeding the furnace. 

Consequently our 
stomachs are incapable 
of digesting the f 
we give them and our 
systems literally be- 
come clogged with a 
poisonous mass which 
seeps into our blood and affects every organ. 

If we lived strenuous out-door lives we could 
partially if not wholly eliminate these poisons. But 
our sedentary mode of living deprives us of this aid. 

There is only one way to attack this problem 
and that is at the source. Stomach remedies and 
laxatives do more harm than good. They weaken 
the resistive powers of the system and provide only 
temporary relief. 

Eugene Christian has proved by actual results 
that just as improper foods destroy our health and effi- 
ciency, so do proper food combinations restore health. 

There are many people who think they are careful 
about their eating, however, who do themselves almost 
as much harm as those who eat anything that happens 
to come along. ; 

Just because a certain food is nourishing does not mean 
that it is good under all conditions. It must be judged 
in connechon with other foods eaten at the same meal 
—that is the important point. 

it Sh happens that r good, nourishing foods, when 
eaten together, form a disastrous combination—whereas 
foods can be so combined at meals as to make up a won- 
derfully effective whole. 


‘he combi: 
w a glass retort 


The nations of food eaten at the average American break- 
fax are capable af forming a chemical reaction that would almost and 


A great deal has been done along these lines in the 
scientific feeding of live stock. And yet we pay no atten- 
tion to the scientific feeding of human beings. 

But don’t get the idea that corrective eating involves 
deprivation. A properly balanced health-building diet 
is more enjoyable than hit-or-miss eating. And the 
difference in results is almost beyond comprehension. 

The reason which led Eugene Christian to take up the 
study of food in the first place was that he himself, as a 
young man, was a great sufferer from stomach and in- 
testinal trouble. 

So acute was his affliction that the best specialists of 
the day, after everything within their power had failed, 
gave him up to die. Educated for a doctor himself, 
Christian could get no help from his brother physicians. 

Believing that wrong eating was the cause and that 
right eating was the only cure, he took up the study of 
foods and their relation to the human system. What he 
learned not only restored his own health in a remarkably 
short space of time, but has been the means of relieving 
several thousand other men and women for whom he 
has prescribed with almost invariable success, even though 
many of them went to him as a last resort. 

I know of several instances where rich men and women 
have been so pleased with 
what he has done for them 
that they have sent him 
checks for $500 to $1000 
in addition to the amount 
of the bill when paying 
him. 

Christian proves that 
all stomach and intestinal 
diseases, with their count- 
less sympathetic ills, are 
caused by wrong selec- 
tions and wrong combina- 
tions of food, and that 
the right combinations of 
food will usually remove 
them by removing the 
causes. 

There have been so 
many inquiries from all 
pans of the United States 

rom people seeking the 
benefit of Eugene Chris- 
tian’s advice and whose 
cases he is unable to 
handle personally that 
he has written a course 
of little lessons which 
tell you exactly what to 
eat for health, strength, 
efħciency. This 
course is published by 
he Corrective Eating 

Society of New York. 

These lessons—there are 24 of them—contain actual 
menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, curative as 
well as corrective, covering every condition of health and 
sickness from infancy to old age and for all occupations, 
climates and seasons. á 

Reasons are given for every recommendation, based 

upon actual results secured in the author’s many years 
of practice, although technical terms have been avoided. 
Every point is explained so clearly that there can be no 
possible misunderstanding. 
_ With these lessons at hand it is just as though you were 
in personal contact with the great food specialist, because 
every possible point is so thoroughly covered that you can 
scarcely think of a question which isn't answeri You 
can start eating the very things that will produce the in- 
creased physical and mental energy you are seeking the 
day you receive the lessons and you will find that you 
secure results with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little Lessons in 
Corrective Eating simply write The Corrective Eating 
Society, Inc., Dept. 208, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
It is not necessary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five days’ trial 
with the understanding that you will either return them 
within that time or remit $3, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is a 
copy of the official blank adopted by the Society, and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 208, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me a prepaid copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either remail them 
to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


Address........ eatis o du sis Sls misca cds Se i 


of the place and down those intermi- 
nable flights of steps. And out in the 
street, after the press of the throng, she 
fainted. It was too much for her. The 
body that bad spent itself so long for 
others could not stand up under the 
weight of the reward which was hers. 

We took her to a hotel and summoned 
a physician. 

Hours afterward, the man of medicine 
called me aside. 

*Has this woman any children?" he 
asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“I advise you to call them,” he told me. 
* Somehow she seems to have given out, 
all at once. It’s a general breakdown and 
collapse. You'd better send for them. 
She may pull through it, and she may go 
quickly. You'd better get them here. 
Maybe they would help her. It’s a pecu 
liar case. l can't understand it." 


But I understood. Old Mary had lived 
to realize that all her labors and sacrifice 
had not been in vain. She was now “will 
ing to go.” 

e telegraphed for all her boys, wher- 
ever they happened to be. Two nights 
later they stood about her bedside. It was 


a sight I shall never, never forget. 
On the rich bed lay the frail, worn-out 


body of a broken-down old woman. She 
was sallow and spent, and her life was 
ebbing. And about that bed stood six 
strong, stalwart men—strong men, men 
who were doing the work of the world, 
clean-cut, well-born, strong-faced fellows. 


Furst there was Tom, who stood at the 
head of the bed and held his mother's 
hand in his. Daily he spoke to half a 
million men and impressed great truths on 
them with a power and prestige exerted by 
no pulpit. à 
ext there was Fred, who occupied a 
chair in an agricultural university an 
taught men how to take the great forces 
of nature provided by the Creator, and 
with and from them bring forth scientif- 
cally the food which should feed the race. 

Beside him was Theodore, the man who 
wrestled with other forces of nature an 
made them do his bidding. He spanned 
streams for human commerce. He laid 
out great irrigation projects so that water 
was brought to arid lands, and thousands 
benefited from the desert that through his 
work was made to blossom like a rose. 

On the other side of the bed were Rich- 
ard and George and Dexter. Each man 
in his way, too, was on the road to success. 
But most of all, they were six manly men 
who were, first of all, men—resourceful, 
honest, forceful men, engaged in doing the 
work of the world. 

And there between them lay the one to 
whom they owed their being. From her 
loins they had sprung, from her travail 
they realized the first sharp sting of breath 
of life in their nostrils, by her ministra- 
tions they had been nurtured into mature 
life until they stood, the completed prod- 
uct of woman and the Almighty. She was 


an a poor old woman, spent and wor? 
and almost done with life. But she was 
No woman who raises 2 


not a failure. 


child and spends her life to bring that child f Rag 
to the image of the Creator, to a successfu bis 
and honorable maturity, is a failure, T€ Hu 
gardien of how humble may have been 
er lot. BIS 
I have told this story simply that yo! i 
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PALMOLIVE 


Made From the Same Imported Oils 
and the Same Formula 


ERE is a statement due to users of 

H Palmolive Soap, who know that Palm 

and Olive oils come from overseas. 

Who may wonder how the war has affected 

the supply. And whether we have been able 
to keep the formula the same. 


Our answer is—Palm and Olive oils are 
scarce and costly. Our supply has come 
through the war zone, with freight rates 


Oils from Spain and from Africa 


The Olive oil used in making Palmolive 
comes principally from Spain, a great Olive 
producing country. 


multipied and carrying war insurance that 
costs, in addition, from 10 to 20 per cent. 

But in spite of this condition we have not 
changed our formula. Palmolive is the same 
blend as when first you used it. 

If the time comes when we cannot get 
enough Palm and Olive oils we will have to 
cut production. 


But we shall not change the formula. 
Nothing Better In 3000 Years 


Users of Palmolive know how the use of 
Palm and Olive oils is old as civilization. How 


But the last crop 
was small and ex- 
ports restricted. 
Each shipment has 
required govern- 
ment permission. 
Submarines have 
reduced ocean 
tonnage. 


Palm oil comes 
from the interior 
of Africa. It reach- 
es the coast on the 
heads of native 
carriers, carried 
thusover mountain ranges. Every cargo 
braves the perils of the war zone. 


These hazards are adding a new 
Chapter in Palmolive history. Almost 


as adventurous as the one written 3000 
years ago. 


How We Could Make 
Palmolive 


A soap could be made to look like Palmolive 
at a fraction of the cost. By the substitution 
of fats or other domestic oils. By artificial 
coloring, Remember this if you are told some 
other soap is like Palmolive. And that Palm- 
Olive isn't changed—in size, in ap- 
pearance or quality. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Polmotive Company of Canada, Limited 
155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


Cleopatra prized 
these natural 
cleansing agents. 

Modern  prog- 
ress has perfected 
their combination. 
But in 3000 years 
the world has 
found nothing to 
compare with 
these historic lux- 
uries. 


If PalmandOlive 
oils become unob- 
tainable, we shall 
stop for awhile the 
manufacture of Palmolive. We shall 
perhaps be obliged to limit the output 
to the available supply. 


But every cake leaving the Palmgl; 

i ol 
factory will be made from Palm ina 
Olive oils. On this all users may rely 


The Rest of the 


almolive Line 


The line of toilet Specialti 
: Pecialties bear; 
name of Palmolive are as conscientiou, ring the 
as their famous leader, They ibclud y made 
olive shampoo, Cream, and vanishing Palm. 
ream 
Powder, ta). 


, Shavi 
Soap, ? 
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Lhe parting gift— 


A Fest Pocket Kodak. 


It is monotony, not bullets that our soldier boys dread. No fear, when the time 
comes, they will uphold bravely the traditions that are dear to every loyal American 
heart. But in the training camps and during the months of forced inaction there are 
going to be some tedious, home-sick days—days the Kodak can make more cheerful. 


Pictures of comrades and camp life, pictures of the thousand and one things that 
can be photographed without endangering any military secret will interest them, and 
will doubly interest the friends at home. Tens of thousands of brave lads in the camps 
and trenches of France are keeping their own Kodak story of the war—a story that will 
always be intense to them because it is Astory from their view-point. And when peace 
comes it will make more vivid, more real sheir story of their war as they tell it again 
and again to mother and sister and wife and little ones. 


The nation has a big job on its hands. It's only a little part, perhaps, but a genuine 
part of that job to keep up the cheerfulness of camp life, to keep tight the bonds 
between camp and home. Pictures from home to the camp and from camp to the 
home can do their part. 


There's room for a little Vest Pocket Kodak in every soldier’s and sailor’s kit. The 
expense is small, six dollars. The cheerfulness it may bring is great. They are on 
sale by Kodak dealers everywhere. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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may know why it is that we of the 
“Telegraph” office love the Purse Place, 
shoved against hoary old Haystack Moun- 
tain out on the edge of our town. I have 
told it that you may know with what feel- 
ing we of our little country daily office each 
Thanksgiving make up a generous basket 
and send it out there to “Old Mary,” not 
because she needs it, for her six sons are 
amply able to (and do) provide for her. 
But we do it to show our appreciation of 
her. 

And the knowledge that one woman 
“managed somehow” and treated her 
troubles as things to overcome often helps 
us, too, in our daily tasks. And that all of 
us may not have to go into the Great 
Peace that Passeth all Understanding with- 


out the chance of earthly reward is another | 
lesson from Old Mary's life. And that, 


again, helps some, helps some! 


—————————— 


“BEING a Public Character" isa hard | 
life even for a dog. At least that is the 
idea you get from reading Don Mar- 
quis's wonderful dog story in next 
month's magazine, illustrated with 
inimitable pictures by A. B. Frost. 


The Man That Was 
in Him 
(Continued from page 44) 


Way was open again for the Sunset Lim- 
ited, 

The group of men in the station door- 
Way started; then they wiped the sweat 
from their streaming faces. Their set 
muscles relaxed. 

“Just two dead—instead of two hun- 

». one of them whispered. “They 
couldn’t have got off alive.” 

“Maybe they did. It must ’a’ slowed 
own some." 


"Yes—but it was going like the wind. 
Come!” 

And those that could go started running | 
down the track toward the switch tower, 
their lanterns glimmering. 

ut Ol’ Ezram and the stranger had 
hot heard the noise of the smash-up. 
heir sleep had been too deep for that. 
ot a line of their faces told of fear or 
Pam—anything but realization of work 
well done, "The dust, flung up by the 
Wrecked car, settled slowly, tie still they 
slept. The wind ca ressed their white faces, 
now. 

Then OP Ezram opened his eyes. All 
Was dark at first; he could not see even the 
Stars. There was a queer pain in every 
muscle. He did not know what had hap- 
Pened or where he was. He felt very 
tired . . | so he closed his eyes again. 

en slowly he remembered— the swift 
escent, the leap into darkness, the shock 
of falling, the stranger. What of this 
Stranger? He had jumped, too... . 
k € tried to sit up, and for the first time 
$ ame aware of a vicious, stabbing pain in 
his leg below the knee. Buthe disregarded 


Joan Still Leads the Way 


To-day—in the noise of the charge, the soldiers of Joffre still 
of Arc. Her shining face is seen before them pointing the 
gaping shell holes and through the driving hail of fire. 
English—swear that they have seen her—their own inc 
And that Joan leads them always to victory. 


are led by the spirit of Joan 
way to victory across the 
The French—the 
omparable Joan of Arc. 


greatest, woman that ever lived. But 
to France she is the very life, the very spirit of the nation, 


) you must know Joan of Arc and her 
glorious story. Never in the history of the world has there been such another, 


; no one told her story in all its majesty and 
simplicity until it was told by an American— 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volum 
Romance, History, Boy Stories, 


Perhaps you think you have read a 
good deal of Mark Twain. Are you 
sure? Have you read all the novels? 
Have you read all the short. Stories? 
Have you read all the brilliant. fight- 


ing essays?—all the humorous onesand 
the historical ones? 


Short Stories, Essays 


ing that made Mar 
derful 


for, while he laug 

is lonely spirit strug 
sadness of human life, 
find the key, 


gled with the 
and sought to 
Beneath the laughter is 


; a big human soul, a big Philosopher, 
pace mora o Sere the Keat He was a gallant fighter for freedom 

d boy in t ld; uck, that for humanity. The simplicity Qi 
precious little rascal; of all the small kindly hum; ensbicity, the 
folks and the grown folks that make alit nOr, -the 


nd h generosity, the 

spirituality half revealed, that M like 

and girls in tO think is America—aj] these were 

the face of $n Mark Twain, If foreign 
love him, we in this country give him 

. St place in our heg rts. ” 
Here are 25 volumes filled with the Te 
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1t, and peered about him. Now he could 
= the lights of the switch tower. They 
ad been heading for it when they had 
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A High School Course 


In Two Years 31 ho, Her 
is a thorough,com- 

plete, and simplified high school course that you can 

finish in two years. 

ments. 

of universities and academies. 


Write for booklet. Send your name and address forourbook- 
let and full particulars. No obligations. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-105-C, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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HEREVER you are it is a distinct satisfaction to know that 
} your hair is clean, glossy and healthy—in fact, just right, as 
it always is if you use 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


p ae , ; 
The one you can try before you buy and which is more like a hair treatment 
than simply a hair wash. It contains exactly the proper ingredients to rapidly 
soften and remove all dandruff, excess oil and dirt, at the same time giving 
such a massive fluffiness that the hair appears much heavier than it is, while 
each strand is left with a silky brightness and softness that makes dressing 
the hair a’ pleasure. 
Remember, it is not advisable to use soap or oily ati S 306 i 

n " e ; preparations. Soaps soon dry the lp, k 
the hair brittle and dull. Oily shampoos cling to the hair cauia it to be HE sticky Cape 
settles in every strand and it appears dark and streaked and making much more frequent sham- 
pooing necessary. Canthrox rinses out entirely leaving a perfectly clean, healthy and stimulated 


scalp. 
15 Exhilarating Shampoos 50c at Your Druggist’s 


This is about three cents a sham No good hair wash costs less; i i 
8 t ni . ess; none is m sily 
few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo. á A aoreet sued; A 


Free Trial Offer 


You need not spend fifty cents to prove that Canthrox is in all ways the most effectiv m 
we send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 7 oat Seen yee wat, 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 212 West Kinzie Street, Dept. 45, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Learn in your 


book ''Where t 
Dá Car.'" Tells how easy ‘it is 
ve your own private garage 
and save rent. Write f. valu- 
able book today- jt is FREE a” 


WHITAKER - GLESSNER CO. 
Dept. F, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Meets all college entrance require- 


t; 
pared by leading members of the faculties 


Big Demand For US 
Railroad Inspectors ME 
$125.00 a Month and 

All Expenses 


“Do your 
prevent accide ‘ii 
ion. > 


War Creates (iG 


them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 


bit" by helping 
idents and traffic 


"The Morley Phone for 


law have created a 
Inspectors at $125.00 


pape Back of him were the station 
ights and what looked like approaching 
lanterns. 

Ezram remembered now that he had 
jumped first, so the stranger must be 
farther on—toward the switch tower. He 
set his lean jaws and began to search for 
him. One leg dangled strangely. . . . He 
dug his hands into the sand, and by 
strength of will pulled himself along. 
Each movement racked him, his weazened 
face was drawn with pain. 

Inch by inch and foot by foot—until at 
last his searching hand encountered a 
shoeless foot. He felt along, and at last 
touched a cold face. Then Ol' Ezram 
sobbed for the first time, because he 
thought that this man who had fought be- 
side him was dead. 

He crawled closer, and lay down beside 
him, and his thin old arm went round him. 
He sobbed as if his heart would break. 
Then he jerked himself together—and lis- 
tened. For he heard the faint stirring of a 
heart. 

The man was not dead! His heart still 
beat. Ezram laid his head upon the 
breast, then cackled in joy. Then he 
gently shook him by the shoulders. The 
sand bank and the lessened speed of the 
car had saved him, too. 

“Wake up, stranger,” Ezram begged. 
“We done it. Yes, we did.” 

He stopped, for the unconscious man 
stirred a little. 

“Wake up, I say. The track’s cleared 
and all them women an’ children are 
saved. Here she comes, ding bust her! 
Here she comes now. Wake up and see 
her, son!" 


AND soon he did waken. He heard a 
kind, though cracked voicein hisearsat 
first—then the roar of the Sunset Limited 
on the track in front. And by the time 
the train had passed he remembered all. 

*And you're not hurt?" he asked in 
wonder, when silence descended again. 

* Not to speak of. Leg busted, maybe. 
And you?" 

“Bruised a bit, that's all." He stirred, 
and felt himself. “We lit on a soft bank. 
Oh, Ezram, Old Ezram, what a man you 
are!" 

“You're quite a guy yourself, since 
we're havin’ congratulations. And to 
think—I don't even know your name yet. 
* My name is John Austin." 5 
es cha fohe Austin, eh? Same as— 

“The man himself, Old Ez, the man 
himself! With all the power in the world 
to give Ol’ Ezram what he has failed to 
find in life.” , 

* Not John Austin, the railway builder! 

“The identical person, old man—you 
who haven't any haven, you, whose prom- 
ised land was just in front! Ezram, you've 
reached the end of the road at last." , 

“What do ye mean? You dont 
mean—?” The old voice quavered. 

“I mean that you've done your work, 
and are ready for your rest. Listen, Ez- 


ram. I’ve got a big country place, back 


of fuel handy—and a real bed, not a nest o 


‘straw. We go to the hospital first, on ac- 


East. And I need some óld man to sit ' 

around—in the sun—and smoke his pipe 

and see that my gardens are growing 

right. Someone to tell stories to my " 
randkids, when .they're big enough. Se 
here’s a little house round to the back 

of mine, with a fireplace in it, and plenty hh 
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The Man That Was in Him, by 


count of that leg; then will you come back 
with me and take that job?" —— l 

Just as soldiers, administering with 
fumbling hands to one another on the field 
of honor forget their own injuries, these 
two elderly men in the sand bank had for- 
gotten theirs. Austin trembled with joy- 
ous emotion as he spoke. The revelation 
had not made of them railway king and 
vagrant; they were just two old men who 
had fought side by side, and whose mettle 
had been proven true. They were com- 
panions now—forever. 

“Will I?" the answer came. The weak 
old eyes filled and flooded. ‘Will I? Oh, 
John Austin! I'm goin’ to wake up this 
instant, sure as I’m born." And his old 
throat swelled, so that he was unable to 
speak. À 

"And incidentally,” continued the rail- 
way builder in the same exalted voice, 
“TII pass the word along to the heads of 
several lines that I control that the 
brakies are not to be quite so hard on the 
brotherhood of ‘boes’.” Then he turned, 
for he heard feet on the track. “And here 
come men with lanterns, searching for us.” 


HOUGH not in his own words, this is 

the story that John Austin related to 
his guests at his country home that late 
summer afternoon. Their cigars were 
white heaps of ashes when he had finished. 

“If I had ever been a snob,” he con- 
cluded, “that night with Ol’ Ezram would 
have taken it out of me. And would you 
like to see him—as he is now?” 

‘he young men thought they would, so 
John Migs led them down from the 
porch to the green lawns. He touched his 
hnger to his lips, then tiptoed softly about 
the great house. The others followed, 
wondering, They stopped before a high 
hedge and peered through. 

n the center of a sweep of lawn was a 
cane chair that at a glance proclaimed its 
capacity for administering comfort. In it 
satan ancient man. The setting sun cast 
its last ruddy glow upon his cheery face. 
He held a pipe, an old brier, between his 
lips, and its blue veil hung caressingly 
about his white head. Two children, 
Austin’s grandchildren, were standing be- 
side him, looking up with something akin 
to adoration in their youthful eyes. 
ell ye a story, eh?” the old man was 
saying. “Such kids I never see. Well, 
once upon a time...” 

Just then the wail of a far-off freight 
came tingling through the still summer air. 

€ old man started and sat erect. Just 
for an instant a gray film came over his 
eyes, and he sat reaming. Then he 
sucked in a breath of smoke, drew it far 
into his vitals, and breathed it slowly out. 

IS eyes grew bright again, and he 
chuckled to himself in absolute content. 


es, Uncle Ez,” urged one of his 
UN listeners. 
; me one time there was a little yaller- 


dock and her name was Goldie- 


Tiran here we may leave OP Ezram, in 
n aven at last, floating out very quietly 
and joyfully on the mild ebb-tide o life. 
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NEXT month Edison Marshall has a 
sei 3 man, a dog and a girl, en- 
Chicago Charlie Launcelot." 
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A Quick Start—Zero Weather 
With WASCO in Your Garage 


To business early—to the theatre on tim 


cars—no more costly freeze-ups. You cannot afford to let winter catch you before 
you install a 


e—no more depreciation of winter-stored 
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READY-TO-SET-UP 
One-Car System Complete Only $65 


All-cast-iron, coal-burning, hot-water heater with positive automatic temperature 
regulator, pipes and connections cut to fit, and handsome wall radiator. Any handy 
man can set up the WASCO, 


Write Today for Big Illustrated Catalog 
Gives the experience of users in all parts of the country. Gives descriptions and pictures of 
the one to ten-car systems for private garages. 


We will much appreciate the name and address of your dealer 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. Co., INC., 24 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y, 


Some territory open for live distributors. Write for Proposition and ‘He ips.” 
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Our Real Reserves 


Grim war today drags 
whole nations in its wake. 
The organized machinery of 


the government and the army - 


and the navy in all their 
power cannot fight unaided. 
They constitute only in 
small part the country’s real 
forces. 


The bones and sinews of 
campaigns are supplied by 
our developed farms and 
specialized farm machinery; 
our highly organized steel in- 
dustry, factories and mines; 
our facilities of transportation 
and communication. Rail- 
roads, telephone and telegraph 
systems link together and 
speed up the many activities 
of the nation. 


But these material resources 
are not the whole. Back of 
each industry and activity 
there must be organizations of 
human beings, requiring years 
of patient training and actu- 


ated by the spirit of loyal 


service. 


This spirit and training for 
service in the common wel- 
fare constitutes above all else 
the real strength of a Repub- 
lic and insures victory. Join- 
ing all the country’s resources 
is a fine spirit, a thorough 
training, a great, sustained 
concentration of real effort 
typified by the Bell Telephone 
System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Why a Reputation 
for Beauty 
is a Handicap 


(Continued from page 50) 


my mind was the burning ambition to get 
on, to learn. During my first few years on 
the stage I worked autumn, winter, spring 
and summer. During long engagements in 
New York I took courses at Columbia in 
various subjects because I was not content 
to be merely an actress, but wanted a 
much of a general education as I could get. 
(Aside from other considerations I have 
always nourished the ambition to write 
plays as well as act them.) 

"hen, again, my hard work helped me 
with Mr. Belasco—to whom I owe more 
than I can ever tell—because he no 
ticed how keen I was, and put me in à 
many different parts as he could. This was 
solely for my benefit as I was, naturally, 
of very little use to him. But he wanted 
me to get as varied and catholic an expe 
rience as 1 could. Everything he told me 
was useful to me in stock, and everything 
I did in stock has been useful to me since. 
I gave up playing in stock during the sum- 
mer months only for the reason—well 
known in the theatrical profession—that 
after the first few years there is a grave 
danger of falling into a rut and relying up- 
on a commonplace set of tricks. But the 
routine and experience one acquires dur- 
ing the first few years are invaluable. 


T NO time since my mother first took 
me to Mr. Belasco have I had a hard 
struggle or obstacles to overcome, or any- 
thing but the best of luck. Only two things 
have really stuck in my throat: One is the 
idea that my luck has come to me becaus 
of a beauty that I do not possess; the 
other is the effort of managers to put me 
in a pigeonhole. After “Within the Law 
it looked: for a while as though I were 
doomed to play nothing but Mary Turners 
for the rest of my days. The part of Ellen 
Neale in “Common Clay" was simply 
Mary Turner over again, with the differ 
ence that for the first three acts of “ Com- 
mon Clay" I played the part in dialect 
throughout—for which, incidentally, no 
body gave me credit. 
I first became convinced that beauty 
is a handicap to an actress years a£ 
after I had seen Ethel Barrymore act ? 
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but her art. Yes, I said art. I have sêt 
entranced by the effects she contrived, the 
delicacy of her method, the nuances she 
could achieve, sometimes by the mere Hilt 
ing of an eyebrow. 2 

Again, take the case of Maxine Elliott: 
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little? If you need the money and want it, 5-Year Guarantee In, ) 
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Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 54 ou z catalog now. how many critics ever realized it? 
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How to openthe package 
UCKY Strike, it's called. Tear off part of the top only, as shown 


And just exactly as you Cigateties in paper packages are- ar 
more handily this way and keep better; 
prefer 95% of food cooked, less likely to spill into ee pocket. 


you will now prefer your 
tobacco toasted. 


Cooking (toasting, broiling, roast- 
ing) makes things delicious, appe- 
tizing, and savory, because it de- 
velops flavor. You don’t eat raw 
steak or drink raw coffee. You 
like toast better than bread— espe- 
cially fresh buttered toast. 

We toast the Burley tobacco for Lucky 
Strike cigarettes to develop the utmost 
Burley flavor and seal it in, so it's always 


there for you, Thats what toasting 
does. 


You're in for a new flavor when you 
join the Lucky Strike Smoke circle— 
with the real Burley cigarette. 


It’s Toasted 
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Guaranteed by 
Lhe i aR Vo me 


fue) D The American Tobacco Company, Inc., 1917 INCORPORATED 
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SAFETY-SEALED—The new type “no 
oles in the wall” fountain pen. Ink 
can't get out to soil clothes or person. 


<a PARKER INK TABLETS for a 
m |] soldier’s “kit” in place of fluid ink 


Parker Pen Company, 170 Mill St., Janesville, Wis., N. Y. Retail 


Ease your feet 
by removing the cause of the trouble’ 


A Foot troubles are generally due to Y 
pot: misplaced bones. Fallen ics often 
cause pains in feet, legs, thighs and 
back. Callouses on sole are due to 
pressure from some metatarsal bone. 
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Adjustable 


Callous RESE er E Arch Builder 


gives instant relief by supporting the bones in normal position, with soft in- 
Justment, shape or location easily made. 
Removes pressure on callouses and they disappear. 


serts in pockets. 
misplaced bones. 
ain in bunions. 


Any 
No metal—no breaking in. 


te Ask your shoe dealer for Wizards. 


If your feet bother you, our book, “Orthoprazy of the Foot” 
Write. 


will help you. Free. 


WIZARD FOOT APPLIANCE CO., 1689 LOCUST ST » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


No, It Isn't! 


ONESTLY—it isn't Teddy. It is Mr. C. P. Allen 

of Queens River, Washington. When you consider 
that Nature has only two eyes, a nose, a mouth and a 
chin to juggle with, isn't it wonderful that she makes 
so many different combinations? Bruce Barton, Editor 
of EVERY WEEK, thinks so. It took him just six months 
to gather up a group of famous doubles for his 4-page 
Alco Gravure picture section. But he got them I—two 
Roosevelts, two Wilsons, two Bryans—would you be- 
lieve it? Not unless you knew Every WEEK. Every 
WEEK gleans the wide world for strange places, novel 
callings and uncommon situations. It’s stuff like this, 
combined with crisp news-items, unusual fiction and 
dozens of money-saving, health-saving articles, that 
make EvERY WEEK the brightest, sunniest, cleverest 
magazine in the world. 


Buy it Every Week at Every News-stand 


Ever Week 
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Published by the publishers of Tas Auran M lm 
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theory is that she succeeded in spite of her 
beauty. The first time I realized this was 
when I saw another actress lay a rôle 
Miss Elliott had created. Tha was a 
most illuminating sight to me. Lines 
which had fairly convulsed the audience 
when spoken by Miss Elliott aroused only 
a mild titter as they were delivered by the 
other actress, and, mind you, she was a 
woman of considerable reputation and 
sound technic. You may remember that 
there were scenes of Clyde Fitch’s “Her 
Own Way” in which Miss Elliott was 
scintillating, dazzling. The same scenes, 
in other hands, were comparatively so flat 
and tame that I simply could not sit 
through them. If Maxine Elliott had been 
ugly, all America would have raved over 
her admirable comedic talent. But because 
she happened to be so lovely to look at, 
most theatergoers think of her as a pro- 
fessional beauty. Of course she never had 
the emotional power of Ethel Barrymore, 
she never pretended to. But she is one of 
the most distinguished instances of an art- 
ist who has never been properly appreci- 
ated. 


GAIN, take the case of Lillian Russell. 
For every individual who knows her 
as a really charming singer, with a better, 
more cultivated method than many who 
have achieved distinction in grand opera, 
as an actress of real humor, poise and 
skill, there are a thousand who know her 
only as the most famous beauty in Amer- 
ica. Musicians have heard Miss Russell 
sing, and deplored the fact that she did 
not go in for grand opera. Nobody but an 
actor, perhaps, could realize how much her 
acting contributed to the humor of the old 
Weber and Fields shows. All the world 
to-day raves about the comedic genius of 
Marie Tempest, and I rave as much as 
anybody; but the fact is that nobody ever 
accused Miss Tempest of being a beauty. 
When Lillian Russell appeared in “Wild- 
fire," and acted delightfully, hardly any- 
body did her the justice of acknowledging 
that she is one of the most skillful comedi- 
ennes the American stage has seen. k 
Consider all the best known actresses in 
America to-day. How many of them are 
considered beautiful? Nearly all the beau- 
ties are to be found amongst the third- 
raters and the chorus. 
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MARY M. FINN, a new contributor 
to “The American Magazine," will 
have a delightful story in the Septem- 
ber number, entitled ‘“‘Bentley’s Ad- 
venture in New York." It is a story 
of a man on a $5,000 errand. 


Why He Gets the 
Trade 


(Continued from page 39) 


“Just as good" will not be foisted upon 
you. The clerk will explain, and note your 
name. Then later you receive a neatly 
written card: 

5, 
Several days ago, you called for Blank's 


Little Liver Pills [or whatever it may be], 
which we did not have in stock at the time, and 
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advised that we pees sme We now 
have this item, and wi pleased to mail it to 
3001 or you can call for it the first time you are These Ar e The Hou rs That Count 
in the store. 


Ellis has been known to telegraph at his 
own expense for a pint of gold paint when 
a customer was in a hurry to fix up his 
radiators. 

The catalogue houses are hot on the 
trail for business around Vandalia. But 
I'll wager it is not very fertile territory for 
the merchandise Ellis sells. He believes in 
playing their own game, and has built up a 
comfortable mail trade himself. His sell- 
ing radius extends into neighboring towns. 
Every month he mails out fifteen hundred 
copies of his store magazine, which con- 
tains bright, snappy articles sandwiched 
between advertisements chuck-full of spe- 
cial bargains. 

In the small towns, election returns 
usually don’t straggle in until the morning 
after. Even then, they are incomplete. 

At the time of the recent Presidential 
election, Ellis took the opportunity to 
hold open-house. He invited the citizens 
of Vandalia and the surrounding country- 
side to the store to obtain first-hand elec- 
tion reports. Arrangements were made 
weeks in advance with the Associated 

Press, Western Union Service, and other 
news-gathering bureaus, and bulletins 
were posted at frequent intervals on elec- 
tion night. 


PEOPLE came from miles around— 
farmers hitched up their “ flivvers" and 
flocked to town like ants to a pot of honey. 
During the evening and far into the night 
over nine hundred people visited the 


Mes of your time is mortgaged to work, meals and sleep. But the hours after supper 
are yours. You can fritter them away on profitless pleasure, or you can make those 
hours bring you position, money, power, real success in life. Thousands of splendid, good- 
paying positions are waiting in every field of work for men trained to fill them. There is a big 
job waiting for you—in your present work or any line you choose. Get ready for it! You 
can do it without losing a minute from work or a wink of sleep, without hurrying a single 
meal, and with plenty of time left for recreation. You can do it in one hour after supper 
each night, right at home, through the International Correspondence Schools. 


Yes—You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 


f — — —— — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — 

Hundreds of thousands have proved it, | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE: SCHOOLS 
The designer of the Packard “Twin Six, BOX 2273, SCRANTON, PA. 
and hundreds of other Engineers, climbed to Explain, without obligatin me, how I can qualify for 
success through I. C. S. help. The builderof VELLE. rr e cda A. 
the great Equitable Building, and hundreds Electric Lighting ADVERTISING 
of Architectsand Contractors, won their way Electric iine Wisdow ER Rar 
to the top through I. C. S. spare-time study. Telegraph Engineer Stgn Painter 
Many of this country's foremost Advertising 
and Sales Managers prepared for their pres- 


Telephone Work Railroad Trainmen 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER | (ILLUSTRATING 
ent positions under I. C. S. instruction. 


Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engine Operating Fore de wr end Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountent 
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come to you. No matter what your handi- | tor Prospector f C] C Lew 
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what career you may choose, some one of the epee petra sthomatice 

280 I. C. S. courses will surely suit your needs. | 
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one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your 
own home will bring you a bigger income, more comforts, 
more pleasures, all that success means, can you afford to 
let another single priceless hour of spare time go to waste? 
Make your start right now! This is all we ask: Without 
cost, without obligating yourself in any way, pat it up to us 
to prove how we can help you. 


Just Mark and Mail This Coupon 


numerous to count—but each received a 
courteous answer. 

“Come and make yourself at home,” 
read the advertisements. ‘‘ Telephone us 
early and often. You will not bother us. 
Open all night if the result is in doubt.” 

And then, here is the “incidentally!” 
The cash receipts for November were the big- 
gest in seven years! 

“Not only do we bulletin election news,” 
said Ellis, “but anything of consequence 
jm into our window bulletins. If Bill 

ones falls into the well here, we give it to 
the county papers and they in turn re- 
member us if any scoop comes off. 

We mail night letters, sell as many 
stamps as the post-office and advertise the 
fact that we have them. We also adver- 
tise that, if necessary, we will lick the 
Stamp. Contrary to much of the talk 
against the sale of stamps in a drug store, 
we find that it undotbeedly pays. Be- 
Cause customers fail to thank you is no 
argument that they don't appreciate the 
Stn They get it as a part of our good 
ia ice; we have always had it tacked on 

à part of our general business and they 
i It.” 
sige imagine the possibilities of the 

nail town merchant are limited—go talk 


bu Ellis. You'll come away with a new 
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tecta alteo, Peoria, I., for Dr. T. C. Cogshall, Henry, Ill 
24-inch“'Dixie White’ CREO DIPT. Stained Chatteo, Peoria, M. «for DE moss green" GREO-DIPT Stained Shingles on roof, 


Quality that the open market does not afford—preserved with creosote and earth pigment stains 
in lasting colors that do not wash out or fade in streaks. They cost less than “staining on the job, 


"CREO-DIPT' SHINGLES 


SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 30 Colors 1 
There are many possible combinations of browns, greens and grays for roofs and side walls. 
Write for sample colors on wood and Book of "CREO-DIPT" Houses 


CREO-DIPT CO., Inc. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. s 
1062 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Ya Factory in Chicago for West 
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REDUCE THE COST 


OF GASOLINE 
ONE THIRD TO ONE HALF 


FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 


One-third to one-half MORE MILE- 
AGE and POWER can be secured 
from cheapest grade of gasoline or 
even half gasoline and half kerosene 
by using the 
Newly Perfected 1917 Model 
AIR-FRICTION 
CARBURETORS 


Start your motor instantly and move off st once, 
even in zero weather, with no ''*popping"', “‘spitt- 
END your carburetor 


Ing", or **missing’’. 
troubles. 
We fit any car without changing present manifold 
or throttle connections. 
ASK your dealer. If he can't supply you, write 
us direct, sending his name and the name and 
model of your car. 
30^, off list price where no representative is 
already appointed. Ask us about our 30 day 
trial offer. 
Dealers, garages and repair Shops make 
greater profits and give more satisfaction 
supplying AIR FRICTION CARBU- 
RETORS, and spark plugs, 
than on any other accessories 
they can handle. 


THE AIR FRICTION 
CARBURETOR CO. 


218 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio 
Manofacturers of carburetors 
for pleasure cars, trucks, trac- 

tors and motor boats. 


Show this adv. to your 
dealer or repair 
shop 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on a new 1917 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once 
Y for our big catalog and special offers. 
Take your choice from 44 styles, 
colors and sizes in the famoüs 
“RANGER" line. 
Marvelous improvements. Extra- 
ordinary values in our 1917 price 
offers. Youcannot afford to buy with- 
out getting our latest proposttions 
and Factory-to-Rider prices. 
Boys, be a “Rider Agent" and 
make big money taking orders for 
bicycles and supplies. Get our 
liberal terms‘on a sample to intro- 
duce the new “RANGER.” 

TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
everything in the bicycle line at half 


in usual prices. Write Today. 
Lighted MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept. L-37, CHICAGO 
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Fanny Herself 


(Continued from page 49) 


must have got up at three, or there- 
abouts.” She went toward the tiny 
kitchen. ‘Never mind, Princess. I'll wait 
on myself. You go on with that chicken." 

Princess was the kind of person who can 
fry a chicken, wrap it in cool, crisp lettuce 
leaves, box it, cut sandwiches, and come 
out of the process with an unruffled tem- 
per and an immaculate kitchen. Thanks 
to her, Fanny and Heyl found themselves 
on the eight-fifty-three train, bound for 
the dunes. 

Clarence swung his rücksack up to the 
bundle rack. He took off his cap, and 
stuffed it into his pocket. He was grin- 
ning like a schoolboy. Fanny turned from 
the window and smiled at what she saw in 
his face. At that he gave an absurd little 
bounce in his place, like an overgrown 
child, and ades over and patted her 
hand. 

Then, *How's business, Fanny?” 

* Business?” You could almost feel her 
mind jerk back. ‘Oh, let's not talk about 
business on Sunday.” 

“I thought so,” said Clarence, enigmat- 
ically. ‘ Now listen to me, Fanny.’ 

“PI listen," interrupted she, “if you'll 
talk about yourself. I want to know what 
jn doing, and why you're going to 

ew York. What business can a natural- 
ist have in New York, anyway?" 


"I DIDN'T intend to be a naturalist. 
You can tell that by looking at me. But 
you can't have your very nose rubbed up 
against trees, and rocks, and mountains, 
and snow for years and years without 
learning sos etching about 'em. There 
were whole weeks when I hadn't anything 
to chum with but a timber-line pine, and 
an odd assortment of mountain peaks. 
We just had to get acquainted." 

* But you're going back, aren't you? 
Don't they talk about the spell of the 
mountains, or some such thing?” 

“They do. And they're right.. And 
I've got to have them six months in the 
year, atleast. But I’m going to try spend- 
ing the other six in the bosom of the hu- 
man race. Not only that, I'm going to 
write about it. Writing's my job, really. 
At least, it’s the thing that I like best." 

“Nature?” 

“Human nature. I went out to Colo- 
rado just a lonesome little kid with a bum 
lung. The lung’s all right; but I never did 
quite get over the other. Two years ago, 
in the mountains, I met Carl Lasker, who 
owns the New York ‘Star.’ It's said to 
be the greatest morning paper in the 
country. Lasker'sa genius. And he fries 
the best bacon I ever tasted. I took him 
on a four-weeks horseback trip through 
the mountains. We got pretty well ac- 
quainted. At the end of it he offered me a 
job. You see, I'd never seen a chorus girl, 
or the Woolworth Building, or a cabaret, 
or a broiled lobster, or a subway. But I 
was interested and curious about all of 
them. And Lasker said, ‘A man who can 
humanize a rock, or a tree, or a chipmunk, 
ought to be able to make even those things 
seem human. You've got what they call 
the fresh viewpoint. New York's full of 
people with a scum over their eyes, but a 
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Fanny Herself, by EDNA FERBER 


lot of them came to New York from Win- 
nebago, or towns just like it, and you'd be 
surprised at the number of them who still 
get their home town paper. One day, when 

came into Lee Kohl’s office, with stars 
and leading men, and all that waiting out- 
side to see him, he was sitting with his feet 
on the desk reading the Sheffield, Illinois, 
*Gazette". You see, the thing he thinks 
I can do is to give them a picture of New 
York as they used to see it, before they 
got color-blind. A column or so a day, 
about anything that hits me. How does 
that strike you as a job for a naturalist?” 

“It’s a job for a human naturalist. I 
think you'll cover it.” 

If you know the'dunes—swhich you prob- 
ably don't—you know the reason why the 
did not get off at Millers with the crowd, 
but rode on until they were free of the Sun- 
day picnickers. Then they got off, and 
walked across the tracks, past saloons, and 
a few huddled houses, hideous in yellow 
paint, and on and on, down a road that 
seemed endless. 

They explored the woods, and Heyl had 
a fascinating way of talking about stones 
and shrubs and trees as if they were en- 
dowed with human qualities—as, indeed, 
they were for him. They found a hill 
slope carpeted with dwarf huckleberry 

lants, still bearing tiny clusters of the 

lue-black fruit. Fanny’s heart was 
pounding, her lungs ached, her cheeks 
were scarlet, her eyes shining. Heyl, 
steel-muscled, took the hills like a chamois. 
Once they crossed hands atop a dune and 
literally skated down it, right, left, right, 
left, shrieking with laughter, and ending 
in a heap at the bottom. 

“In the name of all that's idiotic!” 
shouted Heyl. ‘‘Silk stockings! What in 
thunder made you wear silk stockings! At 
the sand dunes! Gosh!” 


THEY ate their dinner in Olympic splen- 
dor atop a dune. Heyl produced unex- 
pected things from the rücksack—things 
that ranged all the way from milk choco- 
late to literature, and from grape juice to 
cigarettes. They ate ravenously, but at 
Heyl's thrifty suggestion they saved a few 
sandwiches for the late afternoon. It was 
he, too, who made a little bonfire of papers, 
crusts, and bones, as is the cleanly habit of 
your true woodsman. Then they stretched 
out, full length, in the noon sun, on the 
warm, clean sand. 

* What's your best price on one-sixth 
doz. flannel vests?” inquired Heyl. 

And, “Oh, shut up!" said Fanny ele- 

gantly. Heyl laughed as one who hugs a 
secret. 
“We'll work our way down the beach,” 
he announced, “toward Millers. There'll 
be northern lights to-night, did you know 
that? Want to stay and see them?” 

“Do I want to! I won’t go home till I 
have to.” 

These were the things they did, on that 
holiday—childish, happy, tiring things, 
such as people do who love the outdoors. 

They were atop a dune, and he stretched 
himself flat on the sand, still keeping his 
bright brown eyes on lake and sky. Then 
he sat up, excitedly. ‘‘Heh, try that! Lie 
fat. It softens the whole thing. Like 
this. Now look at it. The lake's like 
molten copper flowing in. And you can 
see that silly sun going down in jerks, like 
a balloon on a string. : 

They lay there, silent, while the scarlet 
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became orange, the orange faded to 
rose, the rose to pale pink, to salmon, to 
mauve, to gray. The first pale star came 
out, and the brazen lights of Gary, far to 
the north, defied it. 

Fanny-sat up with a sigh and a little 


shiver. 

“Fasten up that sweater around your 
throat," said Heyl. “Got a pin?" They 
munched their sandwiches, rather soggy 
by now, drank the last of the grape juice. 
"We'll have a bite of hot supper in town, 
at a restaurant that doesn't mind Sunday 
trampers. Come on, Fan. We'll start 
down the beach until the northern lights 
begin to show." 

"It's been the most accommodating 
day," murmured Fanny. “Sunshine, sun- 
set, northern lights, everything. If we 
were to demand a rainbow and an eclipse 
they'd turn those on, too." 

"They started to walk down the beach in 
the twilight, keeping close to the water's 
edge where the sand was moist and firm. 
It was hard going. They plunged along 
arm in arm, in silence. Now and again 
they stopped, with one accord, and looked 
out over the great gray expanse that lay 
before them, and then up at the hills and 
the pines etched in black against the sky. 
Nothing competitive here, Fenny thought, 
and took a deep breath. She thought of 
to-morrow’s work, with day after to-mor- 
row's biting and snapping at its heels. 

Clarence seemed to sense her thoughts. 
"' Doesn't this make you feel you want to 
get away from those darned bins that 
ue forever feeding? I watched those 

oys for a minute, the other day, outside 
your office. Jove!" 


FANNY dug a heel into the sand, sav- 
agely. “Some days I feel that I've got 
to walk out of the office, and down the 
street, without a hat, and on, and on, 
walking and walking, and running now 
and then, till I come to the horizon. That's 
how I feel, some days." 

“Then some day, Fanny, that feeling 
will get too strong for you, and you'll do 
it. Now listen to me. Tuck this away in 
your subconscious mind, and leave it 
there until you need it. When that time 
comes get on a train for Denver. From 
Denver take another to Estes Park. That's 
the Rocky Mountains, and they're your 
destination, because that's where the hori- 
zon lives and has its being. When you get 
there ask for Heyl's place. They'll just 
hand you from one to the other, gently, 
until you get there. I may be there, but 
more likely I sha'n't. The key's in the 
mail box, tied to a string. You'll find a 
fire already laid in the fireplace, with fat 
pine knots that will blaze up at the touch 
of a match. My books are there, along 
the walls. The bedding's in the cedar 
chest, and the lamps are filled. There's 
tinned stuff in the pantry. And the 
mountains are there to make you clean 
and whole again. And the pines, that are 
nature's prophylactic brushes. And the 
sky. And peace. That sounds like a rail- 
way folder, but it's true. I know." They 
trudged along in silence for a little while. 
“Got that?” 

“M-m,” replied Fanny, disinterestedly. 

Heyl’s jaw set. You could see the mus- 
cles show white for an instant. Then he 
said: “It hasbeen a wonderful day, Fanny, 
but you haven’t told me a thing about | 
yourself. Pd like to know about your 
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work. I’d like to know what you're doing; 
what your plan is. You looked so darned 
definite up there in that office. Whom do 
you play with? And who's this Fenger— 
wasn't that the name?—who saw that you 
looked tired?” 

“All right, Clancy. I'll tell you all 
about it," Fanny agreed briskly. 

I think that she had been craving just 
this chance to talk. That which she told 
him was, unconsciously, a confession. She 
told him of Theodore, and his marriage, 
of her mother's death, of her coming to 
Haynes-Cooper, and the changes she had 
brought about there. She showed him the 
infinite possibilities for advancement there. 
Slosson she tossed aside. Then, rather 
haltingly, she told him of Fenger, of his 
business genius, his magnetic qualities, of 
his career. She even sketched a deft word- 
poue of the limp and irritating Mrs. 

enger f : f 
“Ts this Fenger in love with you?” 
asked Heyl, startlingly. 

Fanny recoiled at the idea with a prim- 
ness that did credit to Winnebago. 

“Please! He's married. I wish you 
wouldn’t talk to me like that. It hurts.” 

“TIm glad of that. I was afraid you'd 
passed that stage. Well now, how about 
those sketches of yours? I suppose you 
know that they're as good, in a crude, ef- 
fective sort of Way, as anything that's be- 
ing done to-day.’ 

“Oh, nonsense!" But then she stopped, 
suddenly, and put both hands on his arm, 
and looked up at him, her face radiant in 
the gray twilight. “Do you really think 
they're good!’ 

“You bet they’re good! There isn’t a 
newspaper in the country that couldn’t 
use that kind of stuff. And there aren’t 
three people in the country who can do it. 
Those sketches I saw this morning are life, 
served up raw. That’s your gift, Fanny. 
Why the dickens don’t you use it?” 


BUT Fanny got herself in hand again. 
“It isn't a gift,” she said lightly. “It’s 
justa little knack that amuses me. There's 
no money in it. Besides, it's too late now. 
One's got to do a thing superlatively, now- 
adays, to be recognized. I don't draw su- 

erlatively, but I do handle infants’ wear 
Doctor than any woman I know. In two 
more years I'll be getting ten thousand a 
year at Haynes-Cooper. In five years—” 

“Then what?” 

Fanny’s hands became fists, gripping 
the power she craved. ‘Then I shall have 
arrived. I shall be able to see the great 
and beautiful things of this world, and 
mingle with the people who possess them.” 

“When you might be making them 
yourself, you little fool. Don’t glare at 
me like that. I tell you those pictures are 
the real expression of you. That’s why 
you turn to them as relief from the shop 

rind. You can’t help doing them. 
hey’re you.” 
5 ca stop if I want to. They amuse 
me, that's all." 

“You can't stop. It’s in your blood. 
It’s the Jew in you.” 

“The— Here, I'll show you. I won't 
do another sketch for a year. Pll prove 
to you that my ancestors religion doesn't 
influence my work, or my play.” 

“Dear, you can’t prove that, because 
the contrary has been proved long ago. 
You yourself proved it when you did that 
sketch of the old fish vender in the Ghetto: 
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Smokes a Pipe 


On the screen the young fellow or the 
old gentleman who fondles a meerschaum or 
caresses a blackened briar is set down by 
the onlookers as being one whose motives 
are pure. 
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Neither is it because we receive hundreds 
of pleasant letters from pipe-smokers ex- 
pressing appreciation of Edgeworth. 

4 ~ À So genuine is our re- 
| spect for the true pipe- 
» lover and his tastes that 
when we talk to him 
about our tobacco we 
feel a certain diffidence. 
We want him to try our 
tobacco—we want him 
to like it. 
tell him that he will 
like it—but that will 
hardly do. What a 
regular pipe-smoker 
is going to like is so 
much a matter of 
his own per- 
sonal taste that 
we can't pre- 
4 tend to know 

HEY all about it. 

T So we rest 
Edgeworth on 
the smoker’s judgment. He may have, as 
agift from us, generous samplesof Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco in both forms in which it 
is made—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


We send these samples to any pipe-smoker | 


upon request. The Plug Slice is made by 
pressing the leaves into a solid cake and cut- 
ting them in such neat thin slices that they 
do not appear to be separate slices at all. 


These are rubbed up in the palms before 
being put into the pipe. Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed is exactly the same tobacco, but, as 
its name indicates, already rubbed up and 
ready for the pipe. Some like it sliced, 
some like it rub We give you both to 
try. 

If, when you ask for these samples, you 
mention the name of the tobacco dealer 
you most frequently patronize, your thought- 
fulness will be appreciated. 3 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
are 10c and 25c for pocket-size tins, 50c for large 
tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth Plug Slice 
is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1,00. It is on sale practically 
everywhere. Mailed prepaid where no dealer can 
supply. 

If you will accept'the proffer of the samples, 
ud da Larus &, Brother Co., 26 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. , 

If you have trouble carrying enough Edgeworth 
when you go away over Saturday and Sunday 
we think the 25c size “Week End Tins” will 
just fill your needs. k 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post at same 
price you would pay jobber. 


We want to- 


the one with the beard. It took a thou- 
sand years of suffering and persecution 
and faith to stamp that look on his face, 
and it took a thousand years to breed in 
you the genius to see it, and put it down 
on paper. Fan, did you ever read Fish- 
berg’s book?” 

“No,” said Fanny, low-voiced. 

“Sometime, when you can snatch a mo- 
ment from the fascinations of the mail 
order catalogue, read it. Fishberg says— 
I wish I could remember his exact words— 
“It isn’t the body that marks the Jew, it’s 
his Soul. The type is not anthropological, 
or physical; it’s social or psychic. It isn’t 
the complexion, the nose, the lips, the 
head. It’s his Soul which betrays his 
faith. Centuries of Ghetto confinement, 
ostracism, ceaseless suffering, have pro- 
duced a psychic type. The thing that is 
stamped on the Soul seeps through the 
veins and works its way magically to the 
face—' "^ 

" But I don't want to talk about souls! 
Please! You're spoiling a wonderful day." 

"And you're spoiling a wonderful life. 
I don't object to this driving ambition in 
you. I don't say that you're wrong in 
wanting to make a place for yourself in the 
world. But don't expect me to stand by 
and let you trample over your own im- 
mortal soul to get there. Your head is 
busy enough on this infants' wear job, but 
how about the rest of you—how about 
You? What do you suppose all those 
years of work, and suppression, and self- 
denial, and beauty-hunger there in Win- 
nebago were meant for? Not to develop 


the mail order business. They were given - 


you so that you might recognize hunger, 
and suppression, and self-denial in others. 
The light in the face of that girl in the 
crowd pouring out of the plant. What's 
that but the reflection of the light in you! 
I tell you, Fanny, we Jews have got a 
money-grubbing, loud-talking, diamond- 
studded, get-there-at-any-price reputa- 
tion, and perhaps we deserve it. But ev- 
ery now and then, out of the mass of us, 
one lifts his head and stands erect, and the 


great white light is in his face. And that 
person has suffered, for suffering breeds 
genius. It expands the soul just as over- 
prosperity shrivels it. You see it all the 
way from Lew Fields to Sarah Bernhardt; 
from Mendelssohn to Irving Berlin; from 
Mischa Elman to Charlie Chaplin. You 
were a person set apart, in Winnebago. 
Instead of thanking God for that, you set 
out to be something you aren't. No, it's 
worse than that. You're trying not to be 
what youare. And it’s going to do for you.” 
“Curtain,” said Fanny. They raced 
for the station, despite the sand. Their 
car was filled with pudgy babies lying limp. 
in parental arms, with lunch baskets ex- 
uding the sickly scent of bananas, with 
disheveled vandals whose moist palms 
tasped bunches of wilted wild flowers. 
Past the belching chimneys of Gary, 
through South Chicago, the back yard ofa 


metropolis, past Jackson Park, that 
breathed coolly upon them, and so to the 
city again. They looked at it with the 


shock that comes to eyes that have rested 
for hours on long stretches of sand and sky 
and water. Monday, that had seemed so 
far away, became an actuality of to-mor- 
row. 

“Do you know,” she said, as they 
parted, "we've talked about everythin 
from souls to infants’ wear. We're Talked 
out. It’s a mercy you're going to New 
York. There won’t be a next time.” 

" Young woman," said Heyl, forcefully, 
“there will. That young devil in the red 
tam isn't dead. She’s alive. And kicking. 
There’s a kick in every one of those Chi- 
cago sketches in your portfolio up-stairs. 
You said she wouldn't fight anybody's 
battles to-day. You little idiot, she's 
fighting one in each of those pictures, from 
the one showing that girl's face in the 
crowd, to the old chap with the fish stall. 
She'll never die—that one. Because she's 
the spirit. It's the other one who's dead— 
and she doesn't know it. But some day 
she'll find herself buried. And I want to 
be there to shovel on the dirt." 

(To be continued) 


The Temporary Receiver 


(Continued from page 38) 


used to his good humor, just as she had, a 
year before, become used to his ill humor 
—mentioned it. 

“The surest thing you know!” Brett as- 
sured her. “TI feel fine!” 

After dinner on the eighth day of Janu- 
ary, Brett had settled himself in a chair 
beside the lamp, and Daisy went to the 
small desk and pulled out her papers. 
Brett grinned. He remembered that, just 
a year before, it had been Daisy who sett 
tled herself beside the lamp, while he wen- 
to the desk. But Daisy did not frown at 
the papers she was looking over. She 
turned to Brett. 

“ Brett,” she said, “Mr. Tudd is coming 
over this evening.” 

“Tudd?” Brett exclaimed. ‘What is 
he coming here for?” ; 

Visions of trouble flashed across his 
mind. Daisy dispelled them immediately. 
_ “Ir is all right, Brett,” she said. “He 
Just suggested that he would drop in and 


see my balance sheet. I wanted him to go 
over it before I showed it to you, to see 
that it was all right. He has been so help- 
ful about things all year—whenever I went 
in to make a payment on the note or to pay 
the Building and Loan dues—” | 
“Oh! you went into that, did 
said Brett. A 
“Oh, yes!" Daisy replied. “Mr. Tudd— 
She was interrupted by the ringing 9 
the doorbell, and Mr. Tudd, as fat and 
slouchy as ever, entered the parlor, greete 
Brett loudly and Mrs. Brett respectfully, 
and took the biggest and strongest-looking 
chair in sight. s 
**One of the creditors comin' in to hear 
the receiver's report, hey?" he laughed, 
“Well, I ain't worried. I guess it'll be al 
right. Yes, I guess so. Hey, Mrs. Brown: 
“Here it is,” said Daisy, placing a en 
of the paper in Mr. Tudd's hand. He too 
a cigar from his pocket, bit off the end an 
then looked apologetic. Daisy urged him 


you?" 
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hi: Th e M te shake and when he had lighted his cigar 
gh e ran his keen eye over the report. It 
ya l S a n was not a mere glance he gave it; he dwelt 


td: on each figure, now and then nodding his 

eng - ~ ae approvingly. 

tis BES, “Got that last year one handy?” he 

in, | ^ Has the Most "E “That’s the idee!” á 

ite e compared one with the other with ° 

za Wonderfi u I icons sed Ue Har. dly a 
M “All right!" he said, handing the older 

tt " M emor y ae to Bie aon ue aor one to Daisy. Handful 
form “Just you read it off, Mrs. Brown, and ° 

vey Ever Known yan call out the figures from the old one, Quality all Through 
155 rett. Looks sort o' good to me. Can't 


ive t lati f lace in Amer- . f 
E EU DOM ation of any place in Amer tell what you'll think about it." 


Premoette 


He can give every important date in world his- Pany begin, 
tory— Liabilities: Mortgage, $4,600,” she 
HE has 300,000 Facts and Figures stored away | read e 
in his brain. | etes R j 
William Berol is this man's name, and a few Four thousand eight hundred dollars unior 
years ago his memory was distressingly poor last year, said Brett. 


His amazing effici devel through his : . 
Mi UPC ERISURU, NE "We only paid two hundred on it be- 


His system is being taught with great success cause a mortgage is not a pressing obliga- 
to large classes at educational institutions in New tion," Daisy explained. 
York City. Thousands of men and women are "A d , ‘ 
learning it easily, quickly, by mail. nd that money you’ve got in the 


Building and Loan is the same as paid 


The Berol Method Will Strengthen | onto it,” said Tudd. 


: “That would be over four hundred and 
YOUR Memory Amazingly ninety-three dollars altogether," said 
TE SUR Brett, "and I paid nothing on the mort- 


A camera that's just a trifle 
larger than the pictures it 
makes, and is so easy to op- 
erate, so carefully equipped 
and tested, that the merest be- 


ginner can use a Premoette Jr. 


It will assist you in recalling Names, Face 


Dates, Telephone Numbers; his simple syste i , Sage last year. Fine work!” and get the best of pictures 
hp gar andering and ace h coni entra- | “Current accounts: Butcher, grocer, fi th tart. And th 

(3 V 2mem be ie facts in what you . m 
read; you can recall episodes and experiences etc.,” Daisy read, “$110.” rom Qa P nega 
you can become a clearer thinker, and in publi “Three hundred and forty last year,” tives are of excellent enlargin 
speaking seldom be at a loss for a word. Give B oT : . s è 
this method a few spare minutes daily, at home read Brett. hat is a gain of two hun- quality. 
and you will be astonished dred and thirty dollars." A 

Write to-day for full free particulars of this z ; : ^ 
man's wonderful memory aud Bur fies to you b: YES büt you only lud diriv-stedal Using the Premo Film Pack, 
5 a irty-si - ; 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY | lars in the bank last year,” said Tudd. it can be loaded or unloaded 
Dept. 26 New York | “You got three hundred and fifteen there in any light in an instant. It 


now. 

“I try to keep two hundred there all the 
time,” explained Daisy, ‘‘because the 
bank charges a dollar a month each month 
the balance is below that." 

“So there is two hundred there for 

| safety, and enough to pay all them grocer's 
and butcher's bills in full," added Tudd. 

“Yes, I'll send them all checks now that 

| the bills are all in," said ne and then 


permits the removal of one or 
more films for development at 
any time—in a word, it has all 
those unusual features found 
only in the film pack system 
of photography. 


Fitted with Kodak Ball 


Baa d RR => read: “ Bill payable, Mr. Tudd, $40.” Bearing shutter and a choice 
bea Big Man ^h RAI the note fon owe m. pid of meniscus achromatic, rapid 
— m the Office GT | Per, Pa one hundred dolare Hot rectilinear or Kodak Anastig- 


The Expert Accountant i$ consulted Ls 


mal bem aars: He ia con. e 3 |. “Westcote National Bank, bill payable, mat lens, f.7.7. Sizes, 214 x 
finance. His reports anc Se eb. ) » " read Daisy. Pri 
ref ions are sought alter by every Pm : ad d Y doll l » d 314 and 25 x 414. ces, 
Many Add. He is highly pald Ñ - wo hundre Ollars last year, rea $5 00 t $14 00 
HE e umian fio (dto B Brew ST NERA 
in planning your È “Total liabilities,” read Daisy: “Mort- ; A ias cd Chie octane: 
E | gage $4,600; current liabilities, $290. or mailed on request. 


| Grand total, fut" 

“Total liabilities, last year, mortgage 
| $4,800; current $640. Grand total, $5,- 
440." ' ‘iat 
| "Assets," read Daisy: “Building and 
Loan, $293; Cash in bank, $315. Cash on 


hmt? Dan e 
ou, t£ v E A 


nol BECOME AN EXPERT 
The 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


CCOUNTANT 


dw The te Profession that Pays Big Incomes hand, $12. Total, $620.” 
ti Ti A " fry ° 2 
hs crated a rich feld for the euet eh county | | — “Last year, in bank $36 cash; in hand 
i ' ertifed Public Accountants to do the work of | $25 Total $61 ” 
To ji^ s 1cerns needing their services à ?, x ; 
ring! v Tennis alo needed today in every ex- Then I have put in the house at $4,- 
TT Of Bete big positions ah ce AEN ooo," said Daisy, “because that was what 
" p an ledge of Bookkeeping Unnecessary you had it at last year. Mr. Tudd says 
vot Yon of Wan Goure is under the personal super- there ought to be something marked off 
Pta reve Accountancy, and other experts who wil for depreciation, but the property is worth | 
toot ject of Le eatever instruction or review on the sub- : : : 
Without any exi yOu May personally need — and more now in this neighborhood, so I leave 
xpense to you. TE Boo 2 
Pr explains how we tain you on te | | it at $4,000, the same as last year, and that 
ul ^ xdi- - 
lure vidual needs. Seni eco Zour Indi- makes the grand total of our assets $4, 
at hep formation regarding our Home | 620.” 
it jb? - Study Course in Accountancy, C. P a » 
Brow: Valify For nik ete. also how you can Last year $4,061," read Brett. 
ga you wahe We haye ptl pach month ir “So to-day,” said Daisy, “we owe $270 
^mi itious A the i. "x ” 
Hew f LaSalle tenis eee eee awww: 7 7777 |. | more than we are worth.” 
ol? "Wenn rey B Dept. 833-H Chicago | “Last year,” read Brett, we owed $1,- Premoette Jr. Open 
? xte S t 
"I m Rear] 379 more than we were worth. 
1g 
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1—The Focusing Hood into 
which you look to see the picture. 


2—The Ground Glass Screen where you watch the 
image full negative-size—focusing it exactly, adjust- 
ing the composition up to the instant of exposure. 


3—The Swinging Mirror which reflects image 


in full negative-size onto the ground glass screen. 


4—The Focal Plane Shutter gives not 
only a wide range of speeds but also FULL- 
timed, uniform exposure of the entire plate. 


OW the GRAFLEX shows 

the object actual negative- 
size, in focus up to the instant 
you snap the shutter— and how 
it makes the most of lens- power 
and exposure-time is told on 
pages 3 to 5 of the 64-page 
GRAFLEX Catalog. A copy 
is yours for the asking—from 
us or your dealer. 
FOLMER & SCHWING 
DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


How About It— 
College This Fall or Not? 


said: “Gee! It’s bad enough having to 
winter without having to slave all sum- 


One boy 
l 
I need a rest. Besides, Pop has plenty 


work a 
mer, too. 


come amounts to $100.0 
spare-time work 
money. : 
You can do it. Why not try it once? 

Summer is the best time to win your educational 
money; but you can arrange to help yourself any 
time in the year. 

Manager, Scholarship Bureau, Desk ‘‘S’’ 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Earl W. Wells 


“And that there,” said Mr. Tudd, 
* shows a gain for the year of $1,109 under 
the receiver's management; an' from what 
you told me, Brett, you was goin' behind 
right along. I swear I don’t know how the 
gal done it! One thousand one hundred 
and nine dollars saved out of $3,120 salary 
I call goin’ some clip.” 

Daisy colored with pleasure. 

oe you helped me, Mr. Tudd,” she 
said. 

“I kep’ poundin' into you how nice it 
was for a man to be out of debt and not 
pe in any deeper,” he scoffed. “May- 

e I told you what it was best to pay and 
what it was best to let run, once in a while. 
That’s all I done. But I never figgered 
you could save no $1,109 out of $3,120.” 

“Why, that was simple,” said Daisy. 
“I just made up my mind that we must 
save a thousan dollars during the year, 
and I subtracted one thousand from 33, 
120 and it left $2,120. That was $40.76a 
week, and I just pretended that was 
Brett’s salary. And if that was his salary 
of course we had to live on it, or we would 
be extravagant. So I never thought of 
$60 a week; I thought of $40.76. And, 
Brett, you only once said the steak was 
tough!” 


HE laughed merrily, almost hyster- 
cally. The hand that held the balance 
sheet was trembling, and there could beno 
uestion that she was greatly excited—up- 
lifted—as she had a right to be. 

“And, oh, I did so wish the year werea 
little longer!" she exclaimed. “In four- 
teen weeks more we would have been all 
even with the world! I did so hope you 
M get a raise, or something, before 
ended my receivership." 

Brett opened his mouth to speak, but 
Tudd opened his sooner. ate 

* Well, speakin’ as one of the creditors, 
he said, “I’m against dischargin’ the re 
ceiver yet. She’s done good, but the com 
cern ain't solvent. I think—" 

“Daisy, I wouldn't have you stop yt 
for anything in the world!" Brett declared. 
“J was just going to say— y 

“You don't mind if I break in again, do 
you?" Tudd interrupted. “I wouldn t 
have offered to come in on this family 
party if I hadn't had something I want 
to say. It’s like this: I been sort of eying 
Brett ever since he come to Westcote; t00* 
quite a shine to him, as I may say: o 
know that, Brett. Well, pretty soon I says 
to myself, ‘Pshaw! What's the trouble 
with him, anyway? He’s lookin’ worne! 
and he’s owing bills and borrowin’ mont}: 
Too bad!’ So I says, ‘Maybe he re 
what I took him to be, after all. p 
then I says, ‘Maybe he's like me. May 
he ain't a good saver but only ag o 
worker. Maybe he ought to do like I did, 
and let his wife manage for him.’ 
the chance came I sprang it on ag’ 
says to myself, ‘I don’t know what 
wife is, and maybe she’s a spendthrift la » 
but what's the odds! Brett 1s goin 
the way it is and he won't be muc w 
off, anyway. If he don't like it he 

rab the reins again any time he wants 
"ll get him to try it a spell if I can. 

ST aickiest thing for me—” Brett b: 

“I was thinkin’ some of myself, wed 
Tudd with a grin. “I’ve got an auto E 
ness that’s growin’ so fast it aims to swa 
me, and I'm a peculiar sort of am | 
don’t like everybody. Lots of folks 


Li 


yt 
ing * 


qu 
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can't stand to have 'round me, but Brett 
ain’t one. When I took to him first I says 
to myself, ‘There’s the feller I’d like to 
have in partnership with me;’ but when I 
come to look him up he didn’t have no 
capital. So I says to myself, ‘What th’ 
h— (excuse me, Mrs. Brown) ‘what th’ 
dickens! I got the money. I could take 
his note.’ And then I feared he wasn’t the 
kind that could pay a note—that he was 
the kind, like he was, that always was 
gettin’ behinder and behinder. So I 
thought of this wife-help business, and it 
has worked fine.” 

Brett and Daisy held their breaths! 

“Yep,” said Tudd. ‘‘We’ve proved it 


out. If Mrs. Brown here manages for you, | 
Brett, you can pay off anything, give her | 


time to do it. She has showed she can 
change you from a get-behinder into a get- 
aheader. So this was the proposition I 
come here to-night to spring on you: I 
need a pardner to swing the selling end of 
my garage business, and I figger the busi- 
ness as she stands at thirty thousand dol- 
lars. I'll take you in as one-third pardner 
and take your note for ten thousand dol- 
lars for it. We'll make it a stock company, 
if our wives will allow us. You'll draw a 
salary of sixty a week, same as now, and 
I'll take one hundred and twenty a week, 
and the profits we will split one third and 
two thirds. The interest on the note will 
be six hundred a year—” 

“And we can pay that,” said Daisy 
eagerly, “because I have only—” 

“You make the news I have been saving 
seem rather flat,” said Brett with a laugh. 
“My firm raised me to seventy-five a week 
from the first of January, Daisy.” 

“Brett! How lovely!” she exclaimed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Tudd, “the Tudd- 
Brown Company can afford to pay you 
seventy-five, I guess.” 

He drew a paper from his pocket and, 
grinning, handed it to Brett. It was a 
statement of Mr. Tudd’s net profits for 
the year just ended. 


VI 
A YEAR later Brett Brown and his 


temporary receiver sat in the same 
room at the same hour. All during dinner 
Brett had had a wide smile, and Daisy had 
own that Brett was pleased with the re- 
sult of the first annual meeting of the Tudd- 
Brown Company that had been held that 
afternoon, 
u Please, Brett!" she teased now, 
don’t keep me waiting any longer! Tell 
me how much the dividend was; | want to 
msh my annual report.” 

„Brett drew a check from his pocket and 
aid it in Daisy’s hand. For a moment or 
two she stared at it, and then she looked 
up and said, with what was almost awe: 

a Bretti?” 

. “Pretty good for a man to get for turn- 
ing his affairs over to a tem orary re- 
ceiver, isn’t it?” Brett laughed. 
" h, Brett! isn't it lovely!" cried the 
be EY receiver. For a minute or two 
she behaved far more like a wife than like 
àa temporary receiver. When she un- 
twined her arms she said, with genuine 
girlish glee: 7 

“And I know j . re 
it! W. .know just what we will do with 
and is pay the mortgage—all of it!— 

then we will pay the rest on Mr. 
udd's note!” 


9 it must have been quite a check. 


Cashing [n on Cleverness 


*Good boy," they say. *He put $500 in the 
stock market and took $600 out. Clever." 


But he puts $500 in a Multigraph, and doubles 
his money. Nobody notices it. 


Why? Because there's no speculation to it. 


His name is legion. His cleverness is business 
sense. 


Many thousand Multigraphs, in large and small 
businesses, are paying yearly dividends of 100% 
and more. 


How? By knocking the spots off the high cost 
of printing. 


That's not as exciting to watch as rising ticker 
quotations, but it pays in the same kind of dollars. 


Take stationery, for instance, and office forms. 
Every dollar you are paying for office printed matter 
buys exactly what the Multigraph will give you at a 
fourth to three-fourths less. And that isn’t allowing 
anything for its extra speed and convenience, and 
other advantages. 


Understand that you don't take on any troubles 
which discount that saving. The Multigraph isn't 
a printshop, though it does real printshop printing. 
It takes no floor space to speak of. One of your 
present office employees can operate it. 


The financial page doesn't list a sounder business 
man's investment. 


You clip from bonds many a coupon which is worth 
less to you than the one at the corner. Send it in. 


The 
WLTIGRA PH, | siue, S 
; ipe me St., Oficial Position 
Basin do T eoe n Ohio. = 
_ If a Maltigraph 
“You Can't Buy a Multigraph peepee ky Street Address 
Unless You Need It.” dends in my busi- Sits 


ness, tell me more. Town 


€ As specialists recog- 
nized throughout the coun- 
try in all matters pertaining to 
stocks and bonds, it is our busi- 
ness to give expert advice to 
prospective investors. 


ZZ N i 


4 We continue this service by 
currently analyzing securities 
that offer the maximum income 
yield, combined with stability 
of principal and market-profit 
possibilities, in our fortnightly 
publication 


«investment Opportunities” 


"| The current number of this valu- 
able publication, as well as succeeding 
issues, will be sent without charge upon 
request for 48-AM, including our copy- 
righted booklet explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


SIATTERY2¢ 


Invetment /ecurities 
{Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place, New York 


JL 


EZ 
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Small Investors, whether desirous of purchas- 
ing outright or on the Partial Payment Plan, 
will find the service we extend as complete and com- 
rehensive as in the case of our largest customers. 
Send for Booklet D-10, “Odd Lot Investment.” 


John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
_———————— —— 
“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 
SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN WITH 
ano witwout THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 
PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. Mayfield 
Av, Dept. 47, Austin Sta, Chicago, lll 
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6% First Mortgage 
Bonds 


Secured by a Most Important 
Natural Resource—Coal 


Value of security nearly three times 
total loan. 

Net earnings, substantially above 
requirements, assured by long-time 
lease and contracts. 

Ownership possessed by one of the 
largest and best-known consumers 
in the Middle West. 

Production directly in charge of 
old - established, experienced 
operators. 

Ample sinking fund provision. 
Denominations of $500 and $1000, 
to net 6%. Send for circular No. 
988AM. 


Peabody 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) ' 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


(A419) 
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The Family’s Money- 


Has His Little Pile 
Saved Up at 50 


HEN I was a young man just 
starting in life, I happened to read 
an article in a popular magazine 


explaining how, by saving five dollars a 
week for twenty-eight years, one could pro- 
vide an income of one thousand dollars a 
year for his later years. 

I was at that time twenty-two years old, 
and a competency of one harani dollars 
a year at the age of fifty looked good to 
me. I made up my mind I would give the 
plan a trial, as I was holding a good posi- 
tion, which was paying me a salary of 
twenty-five dollars a week, and with no 
incumbrances. 

The next Saturday night, I took $5 from 
my pay envelope, and deposited it in the 
nearest savings bank. Every week there- 
after for the next six months I religiously 
p away $5. At the end of that time I 

ad to my credit $130, plus $2.60 interest, 
or $132.60. I kept this up steadily for 
four years, when my savings amounted, 
(with interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
compounded semi-annually) to the snug 
little sum of $1,123.89. 

I then asked the cashier of my bank if 
he could suggest a good investment. It so 
happened that he knew of a gilt-edged real 
estate mortgage paying 6 per cent interest. 
I purchased this mortgage, and continued 
my weekly savings. After making m 
first investment, Í still had in the ed 
$123.89. At the end of the next six 
months I had this $123.89; six months' in- 
terest on it at 4 per cent, or $2.46, also 
$30, interest for six months at 6 per cent 
which my mortgage had earned and which 
I had deposited, besides my regular weekly 
deposit, which amounted, as before, to 
$130, making in all $286.35. "By the end 
of that same year I had $452.08 to my 
credit, almost half enough to buy another 
mortgage. 

At the end of the seventh year, I had 
another one thousand dollars, with which 
I bought a second first mortgage. From 
this time on, the interest earnings on my 
bank deposits and on my two mortgages 
amounted to more than half of my weekly 
savings from my salary, and I was soon 
able to buy my thousand-dollar mortgages 
with greater frequency. 

By the time | had reached my forty- 
seventh year, I owned fourteen mortgages, 
and my bank savings totaled $761.33. 
Since then I have been buying a thousand- 
dollar mortgage every six months (I am 
now fifty years old), by using the accumu- 
lated interest on my fourteen mortgages 
and my bank deposit, together with my 
weekly $5 savings. 

I now own $17,000 in 6 per cent gilt- 
edged mortgages. I have a hank account 
of $779.22, and if anything should occur 
to prevent my saving anything more I 
could live comfortably for the rest of my 
life on my income, which, at the rate of 
4 per cent a year on $779.72, would 
amount to $31.17; and at 6 per cent a year 
on $17,000 would amount to $1,020, mak- 


| SHELDON MOGAN | 


When 
This Business Should Continue to Grow 


Everett, Heaney & Co., Inc. rters, importers 
| and converters of cotton goods for 25 years have | 
| been intrenching themselves solidly with valuable 

agencies and branches in all South American and 

tropical countries. Their business has been in | 
staple not war supplies—and should go | 


ahead steadily under either war or peace conditions. 


Capitalization $2,000,000. All common stock. Par 
value $20 per share. Current earnings are run- | 
ning at a rate in excess of $500,000 per year— D 
equivalent to 25 per cent. | 


The company has no funded debt—no preferred | 
stock—no liabilities other than strictly current ac- 
counts. This stock has been actively dealt in 
since introduction to open market. Dividend on [| 
the basis of 10 per cent. of par value per annum 
has been declared. | 


Write for Circular No. 23-H which gives full details || 


Members New York 


£. 


Do You Need More Money? 


To help your husband—to help your children 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable, 

The happy, contented women shown above are all 
free from worry and with money coming in. Each 
of them has founded, with our help, a growin! and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of them 
making more money. And these cases are by no 
means exceptional, for 


m 
In More Than 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 
ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary—we show you how to 
make money inan easy, congenial and profitable Way 
We soll direct from the mill to the home through our! 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear 
for men, wornen and cbildren are farnous the world over. 
Write today for our free cat 
It tells the whole story 


KNITTING (7) 


DEPT.156 BAY CITY. MICH. S 
We have been in business here for more than 22 years 


Number 835 
Satin Pad, CableWeb 
35 cents a pair 
This is not a 25 cent garter selling 
for 35 cents — it is the most luxu- 
rious and the most efficient garter 
to be had for less than 50 cents. 


GkORQE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, poston 


——— 
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ing my annual income $1,051.17, which I 
am receiving at the present time at the 
rate of $20.21 a week, and all because I 
was faithful and persevering in putting 
away my little five dollars every week, 
and in following the advice of my banker 
in the matter of investments. 
W. W. LESLEY 


Managing an Income 


THE management of an income, how- 
ever humble, is not only a serious but 
a dangerous business with many pepe 
Astudy of the situation will reveal that the 
average American of, say, fifty years of 
age, who is not rich, has made and squan- 
dered a comfortable fortune. 

Until five years ago, a friend of mine was 
one of that vast number of people of mode- 
rate income who desire to travel, but who 
feel utterly unable to afford so expensive a 
pleasure. His salary apparently was barely 
sufficient to meet ordinary living expenses, 
and no matter how hard he worked to in- 
crease it there was never enough left at 
the end of the year to finance even a short 
vacation trip. 

He never spent money recklessly. He 
never even used tobacco, or liquor. But 
he did have the soda-water habit. His 
ideas of efficiency demanded that he break 
away from it, and he did so. Previous to 
that time he had been troubled occasion- 
ally with slight attacks of indigestion, 
which he thought all went in the day’s 
work. 

Within a short time his indigestion dis- 
appeared entirely, and at the end of the 
year he found dut he had been paying 
seventy-five dollars per annum just to 
keep his stomach in an uproar. 

He had been getting shaved at a barber 
shop. Under his efficiency plan he bought 
a niey razor. He found that it required 
only a few minutes each day to shave him- 
self, and he was always clean shaven. He 
was also surprised to find how much time 
he had on his hands that he had formerly 
spent in a barber shop. He also found he 
had been paying a barber thirty-five dol- 
lars per annum for the privilege of wasting 
valuable time. 

Before applying efficiency to his per- 
sonal affairs k had been no more extrava- 
gant than the average young man and not 
nearly so extravagant as some. Yet a re- 


capitulation of the savings will prove sur- 
prising: 


SOME A aaae il $75.00 
Shaved e o Rm ae 35.00 
Shoe shines. |... 20.00 
= Wiig gh Oe ae 75.00 
uits and overcoats.............. 45.00 
Iscellaneous................... 50.00 
Motel ENE esos otis $300.00 


And this three hundred dollars has paid 
or his annual vacation trips, which in two 
Instances have taken him as far west as 
i acific coast. Figured on a basis of 

I5 former plan of living, his trips have 
Cost him nothing, but have actually paid 
cash dividends, in that none of them has 
Cost him as much as efficiency manage- 
ai has saved him in a year. But this is 
a T E Via in spending has pro- 
Mrs his stomach from abuses which at 

ier times would have meant doctor 
2. $ and he has had the satisfaction of en- 
J°ying better health. 


The Family’s Money 


“You accept A. B. A. Cheques, of course?” 
“Certainly — just countersign one.” 


“A. B. A.” Cheques are so well known that they are accepted 
like cash by hotels, ticket offices and leading merchants. When 
you wish to pay a bill you simply countersign a Cheque. You 
do not have to be identified. If your countersignalure cor- 
responds with the original signature placed on the Cheque at 
the time of purchase, the acceptor knows that he is protected 
and that the Cheque is as good as gold. 
éé 99 American 
A.B. A. Bankers. Cheques 

have another great advantage. They are safe to carry. 
Cheques which have not been countersigned may, on proper 
notice, be replaced if lost or stolen. 


You can obtain “A, B. A." Cheques at almost any bank in 
any town of importance in the United States and Canada, as 
well as in many cities in other parts of the world. They are 
accepted in every part of the civilized world. The premium 
charged for these Cheques is insignificant in view of the great 
protection they afford. 

Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 


Company, New York, for booklet and information 
es to where they may be had in your vicinity. 
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Comies, Cartoons, Commercial 
Leu | Ree QUIM 5: ess 
goaraniee: E rita todan far L1 CLASSEB. Write for terms, 
Ears bargains, ^ 1H T Ox "ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS 
186 NUUS Sane Serot WRITER CO. Iilinois 344 Flatiron , Mew York 


and income assu 
world. Send for free booklet “S.” 


“BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


Nearly fifty years of conservative banking, an assured interest rate 
of 40, per e iu semi-annually, are factors of safety 
red by this bank to depositors in all parts of the 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ASSETS OVER 


$0020 kRtisT in 2 pavs 


jenti ini bers of our Faculty made this possi- 
ar r a 


Earn $25, $50, $75 a Week and More 


er. The buigasi world pays big prices 


MILLION DOLLARS. 


orities. : 
EL Per eee ELA. Readies 6-3 qoe 
Federal School of Commercial Designing 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS 58,.000,000.00 
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A Crowded House! 


How The American Magazine has doubled 


its circulation in 20 months 


This is an advertisement which the editor suggested that we 
print because he said the facts in it would interest every reader. 
«Any reader of The American Magazine," he says, “would like 
to know how many other readers there are—and how fast they 
are coming in—just as in a theater a man likes to look around 
and see how well the place is filled." 

So here are some facts: 

The September, 1915, edition was more than 400,000. 


The June, 1917, edition was 875,000. (It was cut to 87 5,000 because the 
presses could print no more.) 


So strong has been the demand for The American Magazine that paper and 


printing facilities have been unable to supply it. Here are the figures for six 
months last winter: 


Should have printed Actually printed Shortage 
November, 1916 784,000 777,800 6,200 
December ‘“ 833,200 791,900 41,300 
January, 1917 837,000 796,400 40,600 
February “ 848,900 - 808,100 40,800 
March "ix 898,900 884,700 14,200 
April s: 888,400 875,000 13,400 


Now look at the advertising record: 
In the first six issues of 1916— 299 advertisers used 101,414 lines. 


In the first six issues of 1917— 379 advertisers used 153,392 lines. 


What These Figures Mean 


_ They mean life—vitality — growth. They mean an edito- 
rial policy that reaches out to interest and to serve mankind. 


aeAmerican 


MAGAZINE 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


To insure Victor quality, 
always look for the fa- 
mous trademark, “His 


genuine products of the 
Victor Talking Machine 


New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers on 
the Ist of each month 


Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola-the highest attainment 


in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. The recorder and 
reproducer should tell the simple truth, no more, no less. 

The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpretation and expression 
depend on the player like the organ, piano, etc. No instrument can be made to 
improve on Melba, Caruso and the other great artists. The true function of the 
Victrola is to reproduce faithfully the work of these artists. 

The following beautiful lines from «The Rubaiyat’’ tell the story : 

“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 

The only modifications permissible are those obtained by changing the needles 
from /oud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the sound doors to suit the size of the 
room or the mood of the listener. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola — $10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremacy 


**Victrola'' is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


oe 
TEE e ie Em: 


er's Voice." Itisonall 
Company. 


duction. 


Important Notice: 
Victor Records and Victor 
Machines are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized by 
our special processes of manu- 


tial to a perfect Victor rep 
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Known For Its Goodness 
The World Over 


Recognition of Hupmobile good- 
ness is world-wide. 


What was first a local, then a 
national, reputation, has now grown 
to international fame. 


We believe the Hupmobile to be 
the best car of its class in the world. 


Its extraordinary performance, at 
home and afar, forms the basis for 
our belief, 


In war work and in peace work— 
on snow-peaked mountains and 
blistering deserts—where roads 
dwindle to mere stump-strewn 
trails—the Hupmobile has won by 
Its goodness. 


Preferred in India 
and in Africa 


The British authorities in India 
give it official preference 
for government use. 


The South African gov- 
ernment displayed like 
Preference after seeing its 
work in the German East 


renown for its g 


crossed roadless wilds; going where 
no motor car had traveled before. 


It is the favorite of long standing in 
Australia and New Zealand, where 
cars are bought for ability alone. 


Stands High in 
U. S. Army Service 


It is pre-eminent in China; it stands 
very high in the Philippines and 
Japan. 

In Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
it ranks second in the number of 
cars in use. 


Last summer, on the Mexican 
border, our army had its first op- 
portunity to put motor cars to a 
real military test. 


We violate no government confi- 
dence when we say the official 


The Year-Ahead Beauty-Car Also 


While the Hupmobile has 
been winning international 


ness, it 


Hupmobile - Bishop door- 
curtain carriers, folding with 
curtains—exclusive feature 


reports of Hupmobile performance 
display an enthusiasm quite unusual 
in such reports. 


Because of its greater goodness, 
the Hupmobile has become inter- 
nationally known. 


The Car of the 
American Family 


At the same time, it has become 
nationally known as The Car of the 
American Family. 


Its operation and upkeep require 
but a moderate expenditure. 


With a four-cylinder engine 
brought to the point of perfection 
by years of specialization, it is re- 
markably rapid in pick-up and in 
get-away. 


In every phase of performance, 
it has proved a match 
for the  multi-cylinder 
types; superior, indeed, 
to many. 


It has established a re- 
sale value that commands 


African war. 


It retained all its Hupmo- 
biles in service, disposing 
of Other cars, and has 
Since placed orders for 


two hundred s 
mobiles. more Hup 


Previously the Hu i 

: pmobile 

has circled the South Afri- 

tue Union. It traveled 
ousands of miles; forded 
idgeless streams; and 


has also come to the front 
as the year-ahead beauty- 
car. The following are some 
of its 25 new style features:— 
Bright finish, long grain, 
French seam upholstery 

Improved cushions and lace 
type back springs in seats 


Leather -covered molding 
finish along edges of uphol- 


stery 

Neverleak top, black out- 
side, tan insi le—waterproof 
Tonneau gipsy quarter cur- 
tains, integral with top 
Front and rear edges of top 
finished with leather-cov- 
ered molding 


Bright leather hand grip- 
pads on doors 

Large door pockets with 
special weighted flaps 

Body a new color—Hupmo- 
bile blue 

New variable dimming de- 
vice, graduates brilliance of 
headlights 

New soft operating clutch 


Four Models—Two Chassis 


Five-passenger Touring Car, 

Roadster, Sedan—119-inch 

wheelbase; seven-passenger 

Soares an ete wheel- 
se 


prices higher than the 
average. 


Its known quality and 
economy—its long life— 
its performance records— 
its simplicity and efficien- 
cy—leave no doubt that 
the Hupmobile is now, 
even more than ever be- 
fore, a sound, conserva- 
tive motor car investment. 


Hupp MotorCarCorporation 
Detroit, Mich. 


The New Hupmobile 


N 
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Educational Directory 


Private school announcements now appear regularly in The American Magazine. Write to the 
schools for full details. They will gladly send complete information to readers of this magazine, 


Schools for Boys 


Lake Forest Academy for Bo 


Trustees:—Cyrus H. McCormick, Louis F, Swift, Eastern training Mid-Western school 
J.V. Farwell, David B. Jones, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Discriminating patrons need no longer feel it necessary to 


seek the best preparatory schooling only in the East—mental 
Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev.J. training, right Ring of boys, clean living. Helpful comradeship 


G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, A. A. Carpenter, between faculty and boys. 

J. H. B. Lee, 8. A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western col- 
Linnell, M. D., John 8, Nollen, James Viles, Rev. lezesas equal to that of any preparatory school. Definite prep- 
Andrew C. Zonos, Rev. W. H. W. Boyle. aration for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Tech., etc. rad- 
Recitation Yates admitted fo all Institutions East or West which admit 
Building Without examination. 

Non-military, but provides for voluntary afternoon drill 
a» during present conditions. A school that appeals to square, 

M manly boys. Honor ideals. 

Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hour 
north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gymnasium swimming- 
pool. All athletics, including golf. Aim distinctively educa- 
H tional. Not maintained for profit. 


Wu Catalog explains details—address 
|S Legs 
aliens JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


Schools for Boys 


UR young men of today | | 
oR be prepared for | l 
what is to come after the war, 
A strong faculty gives close 
prsonal attention to each boy, 
Sound learning and an active 
athletic, outdoor life are the 
result. Situated in the | 
hills of the Watchung 
tains, 

Philadelphia. Pre 
college and technical 
Business Courses. 


competent officers. For con 
vincing literature, 


BE" 


8T" 


zi 


MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Established 1867. A national school. 206 boys 
enrolled from 18 states and 4 foreign countries 
this year. An unusual junction of highest scho- || 
lastic preparation with strongest incentives to || 
Christian manhood. College or business train- || 
ing. Boys are developed through intimate tutor- 
ing system. Gymnasium and swimming pool. ||| 
All out-of-door sports the year round, Unusually |f 
liberal terms. A broader preparation than the M 


Allentown Preparatory 


School for Boys Box 401, Allentown, Pa, 


College Preparatory and general courses. 
cent new fireproof building with large, sunny 
rooms. Beautiful country location with fine 
valley and Cianten mountains. Campus of 85 
Carefully supervis athletics. £ 
for younger boys. Rate $325. Visit the school if 
sible, or address T 


W. H. REESE, D. S. C., Headmaster 


Il gr 


publie school ean give. Catalog. 

IQ MILITARY 
REV.WALTERMITCHELL,D.D.,Rector ||| |] ST. JOHN'S VIA 
Box U Charleston, S. C. | Prepares boys for college, certificate privileges. 


Every modern facility for best mental, moral and 


KINGSLE 


School for Boys 


| 
| 
physical training. Splendidly equipped buildings. | 
Gymnasium and athletic field. S NE - 


ity. Military discipline. JUNIO LL, asepa- || 
y rate school for boys Pinder 13. For catalog address | 
WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, VY. | 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS Š 


Blair is wonderfully situated for 


College Preparatory. Location of unusual healthfulness, 22 
miles from New York City, in the New Jersey Hills. Boys 
are taught how to study. New school building with com- 


good health, 12miles from Delaware 
ater Gap. Separate Junior Dept. 


à ! i a pletely equipped laboratories and recreation room. Large Pactoryvill, Pe 
College and ar eparation. " athletic field. Separate residence for younger boys with Keystone Academy Box M, 
oe u. SHARE. LL. D., - teaching and personal care adapted to their needs Military Country boarding school for boys. Beautifully located smst 


SS / MP EPS sSEDEHS EE 


Box F,Niaitetown d D. drill. For illustrated catalog address hills of northern Penna. 20 acres. Prepares fot colleges and t 
: J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Box G, Essex Fells, N. J. | tos Ret $300. ieee Junior oheo| $400. RAE ie 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) - Box 13, Woodstock, Va. B. F. Tuomas, A. M., Prineipal. PI 
ll S h l The Massanutten Academy Preparatory school for boys A eee M 
Chauncy Ha chool. | with Military Training. Healthful location, beautiful L 5 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Shenandoah galley: 100 miles from Washingto THE BETTS SCHOO a Si 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY | PATOS for college and business. Music, athletics. New Stands for Development in college preparation. M 


Lah ee : j Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited 0 boy 35 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. ^ A ry. Limited to 100 boys. $350 The "ach case quickly solved. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. | Address HO WARD J. BENCHOFE, A.M., Headmaster To propler lh each eua quieb ME 


INTERLAKEN =] BORDENTOWN, "5S | 


Opportunities given to save one or two years. 
“Where bows ^ SCHOOL MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Ww. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale) STAMFORD, CONN 
Thorough instruction in sciences and languages. BORDENTOWN, Nid 
epares for all universities. Academic work B 
Pre pares for all r i € PURPOSE: The individual development of a boy's 
applied in practical agricultural and mechanical chara nd scholarship for the work of the world in 
training. colleg ntific school or business. 


Interlaken teaches boys to live 


The directors and teachers will share the entire life of 
the pupils. They will lead them on the morning run, 
Pat at the same tables, help and direct them as elder 
friends in the classroom, dig with them in the garden 
and take part in the other manual work. They will 
swim orrow with them in the afteraoons, accompany 
them on excursions, and read or listen with them at the 


FACULTY A large, sympathetic and efficient body of 
instructors. 32 years’ experience r 
INSTRUCTION: small clases, individual attention. 
Each boy is taught how to study 


LOCATION: Healthful location on the Delaware Riv 

x ^ en 4 pi are River, 
seven miles from Trenton, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
SCHOOL LIFE: High standard of social and moral stu- 


dent life. Supervised athletics, w b- 
fully LUE er a etics, wholesome food, care 


T 7" : 

CULVER: Military Academy 
A Culver-trained boy is a national asset either — 
in peace or war. These vital preparatory yours 


will make or break your son asa man. LetOuk | 
ver training give him a flying start, The cats- 


daily program of work and recreation and ures. 
evening family gatherings. quu, Droduee sound bodies. capable minds and cheerful log explains its unmatched features 
Address HEADMASTER, Box 134, Rolling Prairie The Department of Information, Culver Military 


Culver, Indiana (On Lake Ma: 


Chleago Representative, Kenwood 4375 1 Col. T. D. LANDON, 


For catalogue address J Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., D. D., Principal 
, Commandant 


Trained tor Leaders 
i Pes Or) An 


Y ME INSTITUTE With s Winter 


lib na interruption of studia. Plants, moving from one to the other, according 


wo; 


Schools for Boys 


The Peddie Boy 
is educated—not 
merely instructed 


The endowment of Peddie Institute enables it 
to offer, at moderate rates, all the advantages and 
equipment of the more expensive schools. The 
achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at their colleges are signifi- 
cant of the value of its training. All colleges 
admitting on certificate accept Peddie Institute 
graduates without examination. 


Physical culture and athletic training. 60-acre 
campus, lake, swimming pool, diamond, grid- 
iron gymnasium provide exceptional facili- 
ties. The Peddie Idea in Military Trai: is 
different—all essentials without frills. In- 
vestigate it. Peddie is 9 miles from Frinceton. 
Lower school for boys from 11 to 14 years. 52nd 
year opens September 22, 1917. For booklets and 
catalog, address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 

Box 9Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


Spiers 3uníor School 


For boys up to 16 years 


COUNTRY school in the beautiful 
Main Line district of Philadelphia 
Its purpose is sound training in habits 
of work for young boys. Its attractions 
of Equipment, Intimacy, Athletics, Scout Work, 
Gardening, Manual Training, Dramatics, Horsc- 
back Riding, ete., give fullest scope to all a true 
boy's tastes, and fulfills his parents’ desires 
Full information on request. 
Visits are m 
welcome, 
M. HL C. SPIERS 
Headmaster 
Box 267 
Deyon, 
Pa. 


A Boarding and Day 
study trom Primary to end of the Fini 

end of the First 
Second years of College tory work. Home- 
fees. !Nosphere. AME ividi attention. Moderate 


ess 
» Bex C23, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK A 


REPTON SCHOOL 


and 


Fork Union Military Academy 
country school in the heart of Virginia 

C &0 RR . New building with all Ripe 
standards but no extrava- 
19d. $385. Y ege = ins Neu 
Cal. CE CROS year. For catalog address 
LAND, B. A. (Oxon.), Pres. 

BS Fe Union, Va re 


V NAZARETH HALL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
One hundred and seventy-four years of 


educating boys have well fitted Nazareth 
EL ated andgradu- 
ate him a stalwart man ready to meet life's 

i oat battles. — Boys receive character- 
letic ilding training in class, in the virile ath- 
life and in the military life. Senior, Inter- 

x and quier rtments. Prepares 
e usiness. ys are always under 
of their i 

between 


ir instructors. Healthfully 
tains. 


m d pe Mer 
Easily reac . or N. Y. 
Moderate rates, wuisilan. o. P. 


For full particulars address 
The dent 
, Pa. 


VY INT 
Dal 
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Schools for Boys 


Schools for Boys 


T) ELOPS leadership, initiative. 
Government academies, business. 
nessee. Beautiful, healthful location. 
educated men. Demands purity of body and mind 
racks, fully equipped. Extensive grounds. 
track being built. Moderate charges. 
penses. Special rates to bandmen. 


Captain B. M. BACHMAN, Registrar 
Major C. N. HULVEY, Commandant 


MEN 


[1^ 


T. UAE n. wi AES. "pi t eu. P 


sylvania, Lafayette, 
Scholarships 

20-acre campus 
Resident nurse 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Prin 


Lehigh, Penn State and 


All athletics. Military drill 


Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the Bchool—4A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for 
or business 
Spirit—A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
Masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 
Location—On the western 
* slope of the famous Cumber- 
land Valley, one of the most 
beautiful and healthful spots of America 
Equipment— Modern and complete. N 
Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “The 
Spirit of Mercersburg.” Address Box 159 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 


gnificent new 


WHEN OUR BOYS SUCCEED,WE SUCCEED 


RUTGERS 


PREPARATORY. SCHOOL 


120 boys from 12 years up. 
Special advantages for young boys. 
Prepares for any college. $650. 
152nd year. Military Drill offered. 
Complete story in the catalogue. 


WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster 
Box 133, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Lancaster, Pa. bounded 1757. Prepares boys for lcad- 
: colleges and technical schools. 41 graduates | 
one admitted to college Also well- 
c Courses. Beautiful elevated grounds 
buildinss—modern equipment Good libr: 
m. Allathletics. Terms $4 "rs 

ool not conducted for profit. C T" 

Thaddeus G. Helm, A. M., and 
Edwin M. Hartman, 

A.M., Prins. 


Acaden 
modious 
Gymna 


` 


7 ] Miis: i 
eia MEUM ————À Pr nr 


A National Patronage 


Prepares for univers 8, 
In mountains of East Ten- 

Dominated by Christian, 
Brick bar- 
AII athletics. 

Flat rate $490 covers all ex- 
For catalog address Box 10 


SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL FO 


NSTRUCTION in small groups—personal care 
Over 50 per cent. of our students are honor men and leaders at 
others 
Separate Junior School—complete equipment 
Delighttul home life 
Not conducted for profit moderate rates. 


B sb u E 


college 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. 

Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—ós boys. Rates $600 to $700. 


Gaylord W. DoucLass, Headmaster, Box 297, Wilbraham, Mass. 


Cinder 


In 21 years, 750 students prepared for 100 colleges. 
ale, Harvard, Princeton, Penn- 
Oratory, Business snd Agriculture. 

Carnegie Library. Gymnasium and 

Wholesome religious influence, 


Music, 


Catalogue 


ft} Souda at =" 

] i S h | 
ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, Manlius, offers the most success- 
ful application of the Military principle to preparation 
for college or business. War Dept. Honor Sehool for 13 
consecutive years; no other school having equal record 


VERBECK HALL, a separate school for boys, 8 to 14 
years, Ntting for St. John's or other preparatory schools 


Gen’! WM. VERBECK, Box 9-C, Mar lius, N. Y. 


Morgan Park 


Preparatory Schools 


Where Boys Are Educated Through 
Books and Observation Tours 
Military. 


school 


An Academie— not n trade- 
Prepares for College and Busi- 
Hess Fundamental studies thoroughly 
taught Individual attention Tutor- 
conducted trips through Chicago's Mer- 
eantile, Civie and Industrial institutions. 
Separate lower schools for boys. Send 
for catalog. Addres 


H. D. ABELLS, Principal 
Box 1100 Morgan Park, Illinois 


UN, Bethlehem 


x Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


1600 boys pre- 


pared for leading universities in 39 

Unanimous endorsement of 
our work by principal univer- 
sitics 


years. 


Scholarships to vari- 
Modern build- 
y-equipped Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool and 
extensive Athletic grounds. 
Reasonable rates. Separate 
Junior School. Catalog. 


JOHN A. TUGGEY, M. A. 
Headmaster 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for 


Practical military training with feld 
Physical train- 
in the Berk. 


New York 


boys of all ages. 
work. College and business preparation. 
|ing and athletic sports. Summer camp 
| shires. CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 
P. O. Box 510, Ossining-on-Hud: 


SEWANEE : TENN. 


ewanee Military Academy 


Junior Division, Reserve Officer's Training Corp: 


Charges $525.00. For catalogue address the Superintendent, Box 102, Sewanee, Tenn. 


2000 FT. ELEVATION 


Battalion of DAT. 
y " " lath V 
3 has been recommended, Rating by Wer Department 191 ioter | M 


, Cadet Band. Excellent Equipment 


Electric Lights _\ 
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MILITARY 


WENONA ACADEMY 


Your boy at Wenonah will be a man in the 
making—a storehouse of fine possibilities 
He will be individually studied. He will be 
taught how to study—how to learn. There 
will be a drawing-out of intellectual, moral 
and physical qualities. The boy responds 


because the Military System brings out all 
that is good and manly 


Wenonah is healthfully situated in a solely 
residential town, 12 miles from Philadelphia 
—with the usual Academic, Classical, Special 

and Business Courses. A catalog for the 

parent and a view book of athletic 
and military life for the boy will 
be mailed upon request. 


Dr. Charles H. Lorence, President 
Major Clayton A. Snyder, 4 
Superintendent 
Box 437, 
Wenonah, 


* * 
P Dub Bihui shiela red 


bürne Military School 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


1300 

- A home-like school with high standards of scholar- 

ship and morals. Classes are kept small so each boy may 

roceive individual attention—one teacher to cach 10 cadets. 
Annual Spring encampment. Rate $375.00. Catalog. 
Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 406 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys BEDFORD, VA. 
Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. 
Liberal endowment makes unusually low rates 

ible. $300 a year—no extras. Randolph-Macon 
| ssim succeed. 526 graduates received college de- 
grees or entered business in 20 years. Catalog. 


Address E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 


le A Fitting School for Cornell. 
Cascadilla School for Boys Able faculty of specialists. 
Extensive Spice equipment. Athletic field. Recreation 
building and boat house. Gymnasium; rowing shells. Terms 
$715 to $815. Send for Catalogue. 
W. D. FUNKHOUSER, Ph. D., Principal, Box 122, Ithaca, New York 


Milwaukee Downer 


not entering college. usic, Art, Home 
Economics. A 40-acre campus provides for : 
. tennis, hockey, all field rts. Well ' 
; equipped gymnasium. Writeforcatalog N. + 
«a Miss Ellen C. Sabin, Pres., Milwaukee, Wis. ji. 


i versities. Also a finishing school for those } 


Frances Shimer School ^ Ce 


A home school for girls and young women. College 
department, two years with diploma. Advanced stand- 
ing at leading colleges. Four years’ academy work. 
Certificate megy: Home Economics with diploma. 
Music, Art, ete. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gymnasium, 
School gives its own movies. Picturesque location. 
127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from sixteen states. 
Catalog, address 


Rev. WM. P. MeKEE, Dean, Ah 


Box 649, Mt. Carroll. 


iMinols — "i 


ars 


pe  — "i 
wm mm 


Sea 
Pines 


for outdoor life. 
German and Spanish by native teachers. 
Domestic Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, $ 
Diplomas introductory to definite service 


School of Personalily for Girls 


Harry home life with personal attention and care. Stu 

dents inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of ef- 
ficient womanhood. 
for health, character and initiative. 
and 1000 feet of seashore. 

Horseback riding, gymnastics. 

Music, Culture. 

cretarial and other courses for securing Personality, 

Experienced, enthusiastic instructors 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals 


Hygiene and morals observed especially 
100 acres; pine groves 
Climate is exceptionally favorable 

College Preparatory. French, 


Booklet. 
Box H, Brewster, Mass, 


An established Cultu-  , 
1 Practical | 
j| for young 
Faculty built | 
of selec- 
raduates 
tlons of re- 


f 


eechwood.. 


Jenkintown, Pa. (Suburb of Phila.) 
IE is our aim to develop young women according to | 


== -] 


lege Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Sec- b 
rar "Ship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergar- 
en. 


Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 


with Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and professional 
training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts Special 
students admitted. Addre Secretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 


Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) £°% 


GIRLS 


Emma MILTON CowLes, A. B., Head of School. Prepares for all col- 


leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course, Music, Art 
and Domestic Science. Healthful location, Gymnasium, Swim- 
mirg Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resi ent Physical Director. For 
catalogue address The Secretary, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Old Dominion Semi-Military Academy at tho renowned 
Ideal School for 75 manly boys of 8 to 20. Prepares for Unt. 


sity and business. Home life. 1700 ft « levation. 4 buildings. Boys 


from 31 states and countries. Rat 2 Low: 
School in separate buildings. Chi eee CUP Der Red à 


E.E. Nerr, Ph. D., Prin., Box C, BERKELEY Sprinas, W. V4. 


National Park Seminary | 
in Washington, D. C., Subu.bs 
JAMES E. AMENT, LL.D., President 
The definite object of the Seminary is to 


—e 


offer a condensed college course for 
uates of high and preparatory schools. The 
formal courses of study are supplemented 
by complete departments of music, art, 
home economics and floriculture. c 
Specialists in Music, Elocution, Domestic | 
aW ro Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial f 
* branches, Library Methods and Business Law. 
Modern gymnasium and outdoor sports. | 
An illustrated and carefully prepared catalog, t 
setting forth the purpose and ideals of the Semi- 
nary, Will be mailed upon request. Address 
REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
Box 184, Forest Glen, Maryland 


v. MN . 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


The largest private school in Vermont. College Preparatory 
Courses. Music. Domestic Science. Teacher Training. a 
mercial Course. Modern equipment. Large endowmen. 
buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 a year. No es 


ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Principal, Box 14, Bam". 
Mohegan Lake School Mii) To 


aration for College, Tec 
nical School or Business, with certificate privileges. Avorn E 
ber of pupils to class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan 
Physical Culture and Athletics under competent director. 
A. E. Lixpzm, A. M., Principal. a 
New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 


were we + wands 


watchfulness of nal habits. 


boys develops nght thinking 


special departments and 


| department for little 


Beautifull 
with seven buildings. 


girls. 


TODD SEMINARY 


—not a “Prep” School 
designed exclusively for younger bo 
i and 
active outdoor life. In Illinois hill country, one hour from Chicago. 


1000 feet above sea level. 20 acres woodlands. 
our Northern Summer Camp. 


NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, Illinois. 


The Castle 


MISS MASON’S SCHOOL 

A been ok ee s z 
sul an school for , fo 

minutes from New York chy. Grad. 


admits to leading 


For illustrated ` catalog address 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 954 


y wooded estate, xd 
m P p: 


Genuine home life. Vigilant 
omradeship between teachers and 
manliness. Pure air, pure water, 


Athletics. Inquire 


vocational courses. in 


A 


colleges. Separate 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


FOR GIRLS LEN EDEN 


ON THE HUDSON 
We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Univs. Poughkeepsie, 
of Mich, IL, Cal, Minn. and other colleges oh certificate. Many In the Highlands N.Y. 


ount girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to. go to Boarding School for Girls. Academic. Fin- 


i D H ishing and two-year Collegiate courses. 
college. But often they desire advanced work in a new environment Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
with competent instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes. 


Social training. Limited membership. No 
We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Lit- 


entrance examinations. 2 hours from 
unit New York City. 3 buildings, 12 acres; 

ru. but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for 

ploma. 


full view of river and mountains, 
Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. No 


a FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph.D., Director - d 
S h ] Ezana tion: roguireg, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with x 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. New uilding College for Women. 77th Year 
(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. Departments of Ex- 
Courses in Business Management. Send for Special Circular. 
, All outdoor sports. Alltheopportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 
iat historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
m rom 


A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
Boston Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
3 years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1917-18 
Send for New are being accepted in the order of their applications. 
A Country School in a College Town 


Year Book Exceptional opportunities with 
aid home ije 113 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, MASS. 
College preparatory. Certificate priv- 


~ — — ileges. Open-air classrooms. | Oppor- 


FERRY HALL tunity for advanced study. SEVEN 


GABLES, our Junior School for girls 
6 to 1 separate complete equipment. 
For catalog address 
For Girls and Young Women H. M. Crist, A. B., Frances L. Crist, 
R A B., Principals. 
Picturesque campus 
(12 acres) on Lake 
Michigan in town of 
wealth and culture 
twenty-eight miles north of 
Chicago. 
College Preparatory and 
General High School Courses, 
two years of Junior College 


Standard Courses leading to Degrees 
pression, Household Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, gymnasium, 
natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 


Four-year High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 59. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


The Mary Lyon School 


Box 1514, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 


A country school for girls, 
12 miles from Philadelphia, 
Ü on the New York line of 


Starrett School for Girls 


32nd Year Begins Sept. 19, 1917 


Seventh and eighth Grammar Grades, Academic and College 
Prepare ary Co-operative with the University of Chicago; 
y 


i i R i A S ccredited the North Central Association, also to Vassar, 
eter ae aik aog work, and Special Instruction Smith and Wellesley Colleges for over 25 years. Modern Lan 
al . Music, Expression, Domes- guages, E ion, Physical Culture, Gymnastic Dancing an 

ma C DEW. DULOINES tie A Fi die p eaim C vert if- Domestic Science, without extra charge. Exceptional advan- 


taze3 in Music and Art. A Home School in elegant fireproof 
building two blocks from Lake Front Park and Bathing Beach. 
Address Registrar, Box 28, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


will be occupied in September. 
Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Principal 


cate privileges. 
Noted for the wholesome, practical Christianity 


M G of its school life. All open-air sports. Horseback z 
ontgomery County, Penna. riding. Gymnasium and large modern swimming : s Exceptiohal advantages, far 
Oe? pool. For detalla address Colonial School for Girls x«crionat advantages, for 
X MARION COATS, M. A., Principal to those whose plan to study In Europe has been delayed. 
» Box 328, Lake Forest, Ill. College preparation. Music, Art Travel, Secretarial. Special 
à Courses for High School and Seminary graduates. Languages. 
og 22888 Athletics. Catalog. ^ MISS CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN 
SRESBEEBARBEERERREEERERSSEBERSSBERSE 9 EVERETT, Principal, 1535 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
T" ] - 
2 LJ = " 
: {DEVON MANOR: St Mary s Hall S : 
m" - e ^ 
T2 : Southern Semina ry 
] m= y z " 
. SUBURBAN school, * | Faribault, Minn. A Home School for Girls : VICIT Md 
a anly 16 miles foin =. Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866. A a - - 
" elphia, enjoying © | Certificate admits to leading colleges. Excellent ad- = " 
: the cultural advantages = | vantages in music and art. Write for catalogue. Q;n 94 prim 
. of that city, while com- * N, D. D, R +% 
» manding the finest sur- a | Rt. Rev. FRANK A. McELWAIN, D. D., Rector, : 
a roundings for quiet = | MISS CAROLINE W. EELLS, Principal Emeritus, + 
" nerves and concentra- S MISS AMY L. LOWEY, Principal. " AE 
z^ tion of interests. Its = rdc an 
EAN purpose: us hele ine = | PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Box R, Germantown. Pos TEES IV A zx. 
a =- 60th Year. Oldest School for x 
Wo: big future. "5 buildings, = | Walnut Lane School GirisinPhitadeipnia Develop. | — For Girls and Young Women. $% 
oe 16 acres. All outdoor g | ment of well-polsed ality, through Intellectual, moral, . EL EE Pee ERES Ma 
. sports. Outdoor class- m | social, physical training. Courses: High School Graduates; Locations. The Ry y s Valle 
: boots i i ation: The school is located in the famous Valley 
f rooms. Booklet, © | Homemaking: College Preparatory; Special. | All outdoor sports. of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted 
. EDNA JOHNSTON, A. B., Principal. A s d " k x ^ 
sà LLLLLLETTETT] " Miss 8. ED ` for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It is 
MN od teh dette oh dlc ee SAAE DIANA reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet k 
ERSEY, lewood. insures pure, bracing mountain air ennis, basket- | 
— The Bi i plead Agee es ball, È idi 1 driving. Notable health 
irmingham School 4 *. 1 College preparatory and yall, boating, riding and driving. Nota i 
" Sc oo. Gi special courses. Domes- | record. Not a serious case of illness in years. u 
s NORGIRIS. Birmingham, Pa. An excellent school offering either D wight S h ol for C pis ted by leading colleges The School: $100.000 equipment. Certificate privi- \ 
* — location in the woke Freparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful | Tie ER EE à e ; lege to leading colleges. Courses of one and two 
s: location in the mountains. Main Line P, R. R. New gymnasium Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New : t hist Shoal iat At. ase aab bl 
A i Ro. sleeping porch. Physical training. Catalogue. | York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 619. years for bigh school graduates Art | Oxo iat 
6 + GRIER, Presi Amlak. Pring! Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. Specia 
Box isa, Biete eene an Po: Headmaster, Mia CLET $02 MINI TARAR Prapa advantages in Music, including Pipe Organ 
^ , Pa. dv Music. : a , 
ih NEW dai ORE UL Dur een Home Life in Modern School: For years the Seminary 
= RSET, Ora » | f has bec shool of marked individuality, consisting 
= Miss Beard's School for Gi FOREST PARK COLLEGE hna rn a schol of marked individuality, eongning 
& a 8 ool for Girls 57th year. Junior College Preparatory and Grammar association with faculty and students, personal atten- 
LÀ country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, | School. Certificate privileges. Music, Violin, Expres- tion to her whole life, to health, manners and char- 
U Special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised ion, Art, Bible School, Home Economics. Year $325. acter, as well as to mind, the whole sim being to 
I Physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. noar d = S 2 | make her a true woman. Bishop Vincent, founder of 
Address Miss Lucie C. Beard. ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, Pres., St. Louis, Missouri Chautauqua, said: “If the 


people of the North knew 
what Southern Seminary 
has, you would have dou- 
Ñ ble as many studenta. 

M do not know a school to 
which- I had rather send a 
giri." Booklet. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
= Box 909, Buena Vista, Va. 


Histori 1 —For W: . Degree accepted 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE and OE Oo 5 th is Sweet Briar College ae: for graduate work in loading 
PLO--O0 extras. Social Training. ‘T'wo-year College Courses, | colleges and universities. Art, Music, Home Economics. Un- 


eparatory and Finishing Courses. 1] E excelled location and climate. 
si Domestic Science, Te . Music, Art, Expres- 


lents fr x Basketball, Gymnasium. ExıLy Watts McVea, A. M., Litt. D., President. 
states. N THE ACADEMY offers general and college x 
Arthur many Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. f e preparato as the 
Kyle Davis, A, M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. sator catalogue nd views. of opliep and lemy. Sec- 


r: -—— 
* 9M noL ap 


am GIRTON SCHOOL :z 5. 


Box 88, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


AO offers, 

The Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. 
s Paratlo; . Enrollment limited. Pro- 
Students OIS KING COOKE, Principal. 
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Co-educational Schools Co-educational Schools 


For nearly sixty years the leading American 
Business College 


Trains thoroughly for business and 
obtains employment for students 
who can be recommended as to 
character and capability. 


Persons desirous of becoming successful 
accountants, bookkeepers, correspondents, secre- 
taries, advertisement writers, salesmen, stenographers, 
; f 3 
or teachers of commercial branches will find at the Eastman- 
Gaines School of Business a most attractive opportunity for 
study, instruction and practice. 
EASTMAN graduates are in demand. At Eastman you ċan qualify in a 
single year for rapid advancement to a good situation and a high salary. 
Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Salesmanship, Stenography, Steno- 
typy, Typewriting, Busines English, Advertising, and Penmanship taught by experienced, effi- 
cient, and faithful teachers. j ig: 

Healthful and attractive location in the Hudson valley. All Y. M. and Y. W.C. A. privileges open to 
Mastman students. Moderate Expenses. $128 pays total cost of tuition, books, etc., board and laundr 
for a term of three months (13 weeks). Students enrol and begin work, every week day. Write for hand- 
some, illustrated prospectus. Address 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., Box 637, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 


Intellectual attatnment and character culture 
ls. ‘Ten teachers. 


Established 1796. Endowed. Managed by F: 7 

Seventy-five pupils. Board and tuition, . Prepares for any 

college. Quaker ideals of life. Music, Bible study, moral train- 

ing, supervised sports, good-fellowship. For catalogue address 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


WirLiaw J. Reacan, A. M., Principal, 

Union Springs-on-C. 3 ke, N. Y. 
Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In Bon PDEDIEI-OR- Ayo Tale, NY 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing for all colleges. Courses from Sth 
grade to Ist yeur college. Also piano, violin, vocal, elocution, 
stenography. Expenses, $350. Catalog. 


THE DEAN, Box G D, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


DEAN ACADEMY, 51st Year, Franklin, Mass. 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere. 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broso 
culture, a loyal and helpful l spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits | l terms, $300—$350 per year. Special Course in 
Domesti ience. For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


Training Schools 


NEV ELON EVE | 
KINDERGARTEN 2 


COLLEGE 


Training Schools 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited—For Womiern--Est: 1903 


2 year Normal Course 
Directo Playgroun 

ind Swimming Instructo: 

Tactics. Well supervised dormit uates are accepted 
i colle and universit hroughout the country. Grad- 
uates of accredited high schools admitted without examinations. 


faculty; Military 


1917 


KINDERGARTEN and ELEMENTARY 
TRAINING 


32nd Annual Session begins Sept. 12, 1917. 
Ideal education for young women. Provides 
a profession and prepares for life. Two year 
Kindergarten Course. Two year Elementary 
Course, '[hree and four year courses leading 
to degrees, Accredited for kindergarten-pri- 
mary certificate in many states, Three resi- 
dent dormitories on College grounds. For 
illustrated catalog and full information address 
Secretary 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Box 62, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


JINJA USN VN RIS 


iu CUL U Lc YO M Ua 


x Fall Term Opens September 25th 
For catalog, address MRS. LAURA O. PARSONS, Director 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


bs : VIRGINIA 

Making men and not Money." All advantages. 
wer rate than that offered by any other boys' 

school in Virginia. Catalog. ý 


T. RYLAND SANFORD, President 


Elizabeth 
Harrison, 
President 


. e 
Training School for Nurses mper. 
Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-ycar course Preparatory in- 
struction. Theoretical and practical class work throughout the 
course. Minimum entrance requirements, 2 years’ High School work. 
For information apply to Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 
- Intixo1s, Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., Box 104. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 
A Kindergarten Normal School. Ove 
opens Sept.18. Diploma 2 yrs. 3 Depts.: I 
III, Playground Workers. University C. 


Registrar, Bx. 28, 616-22 8o. Michigan Boulevard,Chicago, Ill 


., CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 197 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Academic, kindergarten, primary and rss. 
. playground coi e 

Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough work, 
tate certificate. $400 covers board and tuition. 19th year. 


Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than wo 
can supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 873 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
ee 


CHICAGO Twenty-fourth year 
KINDERGARTEN 
INSTITUTE 


Fall Term Opens September 18, 1917 


School for Backward Children 


en! grade training. 
courses. jum in Illinois and 
demand eol 

ne Q; 


For Exceptional Children. 
Every facility, in a sub- 
training of children who, 


e , 
Miss Woods’ School 
urban home, for the care and 
through mental or Physical disability, are unable to attend 


ublie or vate schools. 14 miles 
Booklet: ores A. Woops, Princip Philadelphia. 


N 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn. Box 156, 


Schools of Music, Elocution, Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC 


—* 


“Chicago s 
Foremost School of Music 


Offers modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violi 
Organ, Public School Music, Theory, Orchestral 
Instruments, etc. Walton Pyre School of Act- 
ing and Expression. Superior Normal Training 
School, supplies Teachers for Colleges. 


Karleton Hackett 
isso. Director 


n J. Hattstaedt A Wei: 
piunt, qaem 
mitory accommodations. Numerous 
lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the 
school year. Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas 
and Degrees conferred by authority of the state 
of Illinois. Students Orchestra. Many free advan- 
tages. Thirty-second session begins Sept. 10,1917, 


The Conservatory is universally recog» 
nized as a school of the highest standards, and is 
one of the largest musi- 
cal institutions in the 
country. Eighty artist- 
instructors, many of in- 


Desirable D« 


CHATHAM BOYS SCHOOL qure. 


ternational reputation. 
Located in the heart of 
Chicago's musical cen- 
ter, in the new mag- 
nificent sixteen story 
Kimball Hall Building, 
which is the home of the 


Kimball Piano 


For free catalog and general 
information, Address, 


AmericanConservatory 
507 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


Each department a school in DRAMATIC 
Practical Training. Studena School | STAGE 
actical Training. Students’ 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 
York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
DANCE ARTS 


ALVIENE 


logue, mentioning study desired. 
A. IRWIN, Secretary 
228 West 87th Street, near Broadway, New York 


Institute of Musical 
Art ot the City of Rew Pork 


Post-graduate Departments. 918 
Sesston—October 15th, 1917, to June Ist, 1918. 

ET OSDECEUN and further information furnished on 

cation to 

THE SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue 


Emerson College of Orator 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. m 
year opens Sept. 24th. Address HARBY SEYMO! 
Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


College of Denistry 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


ment needs more 
dentists for mili 


| 
| 


fff 
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ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 


Miscellaneous Schools 


Educate Your 
Child in Your 


Own Home 


The mother is the natural 
teacher of her children. She 
knows their peculiarities, 
their temperaments, their - 
weaknesses, but untrained 

as a teacher, the time comes 
when she feels her ety 
alone to proceed further with 
their education and reluc- 
tantly gives them up to be 
taught with other children. 
Now, there has grown up in the City of Baltimore, in con- |?” 
nection with a great private day school, a Home Instruction 
Department the high object and purpose of which is the 
education of children from 4 fo 12 years of age, entirely in 

their own homes and yct according to the best modern methods 

and under the guidance and supervision of educational 
experts who are specialists in elementary education. 

The school was established 1897, and now has pupils in every 
state of the Union ^ 
and 22 foreign 
countries, 

One mother writes: 
“The system seems 
almost magical in 
result." Another 
calls it "A real 
Godsend.” 
Booklet outlining 
plan will be sent 
on request. 


Address Calvert | 
School, Inc. V. M. E 
HILLYER, A. B. i 


HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the idea of 
giving to every person, whetherrich or poor, a chance 

to obtain a thorough, practical education at an ex- 

| 

3 

f 

t 


pense within his reach. That it is performing this 
mission is indicated by the numbers who avail themselves 
of the advantages offered. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was organized with three 


departments, four instructors, and an annual enrollment of 


(Harvard); Head- 5 | 210 different students. Now there are 22 departments, 220 ' | 
CM instructors, and an annual enrollment of more than 5000 


different students. 


THE REASON for this growth is in the fact. that this 
University is constantly increasing its facilities, strengthen- 
ing its courses of study, and offering additional advantages 
to the student. 

THE UNIVERSITY is well equipped with buildings, libraries and 
laboratories for giving instruction in the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, High School, perg Methods, 
Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, 
Review for Teachers, Bible Study, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Manual Arts, Agriculture, Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Arts, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 

Except in the Departments of Medicine and Doi all of the work 
is done at Valparaiso. The Dental Department of the University is the 
well-known Chicago College of Dental Surgery and is located in Chicago. 
The Medical Department is located in both Valparaiso and Chicago. 
Two years of the work may be taken in Valparaiso, thus tly reduc- 


Young men and women are in demand as physical 

| directors, athletic coaches and pl: ] & i- 
som. Positions in universities, college 
playgrounds. Attractive salary. 
American College of Physical Education will prepare yo 
this fascinating profession t two year normal 


Co-educational—Accredited—Athletics 
Term opens September 18. View book and catalog free 


Dept. 114 — 4200 Grand Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


| | ing the expense, or the entire four years may be taken in Chicago. These 
a ae A N | Departments are located in Chicago because of the excellent clinical 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO advantages to be found there. 


ART SCHOOL THE UNIVERSITY is located in Valparaiso, a prosperous city in. | 


Drawing, Desi Northern Indiana, about fourteen miles South of Lake Michigan and 
Commercial Aa : Mr son etras d | forty-four miles East of Chicago. The city is surrounded by a system of 
De T 4 small lakes which make it especially delightful as a college town. 


While the expense inall the Departments is exceedingly low, it has not been made so 
at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 


that th t satisfactor: 
THE COST OF LIVING, ectomfaodetions for board md 


room may be had at from $44 to $56 per quarter of twelve weeks; 


A s — | tuition $20.00 er, or $75.00 if paid in advance, for a year of 
completely sea se bed, 2 hs largest and most | forty-eight weeks. the entire tuition is paid in advance for the year, 
n schoo! / America "zl "ue > f 
Thirty-eighth year begins October 1 at 1917. it includes all the departments, except Medicine, Dentistry and private 
| For illustrated catalog address, | lessons in Music. 
The Art Institute, T. J. Keane, Dean, Dept. 39, | | The total e: for board, tuition and furnished room for the school year (thirty- 
Michigan Blvd. at Adams St., Chicago six weeks), she ne exceed $192, or for forty-eight weeks, $246. For Free Catalog address 


HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres., 
Box 66 University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Co-operative Electrical Education 


Rr aru ntl mede which eu 18 The Forty-fifth Year will open September 18, 1917 
E ME Second quarter, December 11, 1917. Third quarter, March 5, 1918. Fourth quarter, May 28, 1918. 
tal ne 


Domestic Group i iversity Buildings, including the Old 
pid yd Ta Und Dentistry, located in Chicago Col ege 


Wy 


See voca ci 
Jenner Medical College Study Medicine | 


proved by q z entrance requirements. Methods ap- 


information and ental ae ae aaa For full 
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llinois, Chicago, 117 N. Elisabeth: Sc, Box 19. 
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Columbia Grafonola 


Price $200 
Other Models $15 to $350 
Prices in Canada plus duly 


L| 
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Columbia Superiority is y measured by Columbia lone 


i Bae RECORD played on the Columbia Grafonola is more than a record 

—it is reality. Through the marvelous Columbia reproducer, every indi- 
Vidas musical pulsation—every modulation of every note comes back with 
volume and warmth the same as the original itself. 


The splendid resonance so essential to reproducing orchestral music; the 
delicacy needed to carry the notes of whispering woodwinds and murmuring 
strings; the ability to convey the /iving warmth that gives great voices their 
personality—these make up the miraculous perfection of the Columbia Tepro- 
ducer and Columbia TONE. 


Clear, natural, brilliant, true—these words are hardly enough to describe 
it. Only one word can truly tell all that “Columbia tone" implies—and that 
single word is: life! 


Look for the “‘music-note” trade-mark—the 
mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola 
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Answering the Questions 


That are in Other Men's Heads 


By The Editor 


ANY people ask why THe AuEn- 

ICAN MaGaziNE has doubled its 

circulation in the past twenty 
months. We don't know why, unless it 
is this: 

'The magazine is edited to answer the 
questions that keep rising and rising in 
the average man's head. It is not edited 
with the idea of trying to force into the 
average man's head a lot of information 
which he does not hanker for and cannot 
make use of. l 

` The everyday man, first of all, has to 

work. He has a salary. He has a fu- 
ture. Therefore he has great curiosity 
about other people’s jobs, including big 
people’s jobs. He wants to find out how 
these big people got those good jobs, how 
they hold them. 

This is an absolutely natural and 
wholesome interest which every normal 
man has. THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
therefore, reaches out and meets it. It 
gives its readers authentic and specific 
stories of how other men have got on. 
And these stories help people. We have 
wonderful evidence of the fact. 

The ordinary man has an ordinary 
body—subject to disease. It is his ma- 
chine. He has got to make it “last him 
through.” Sometimes it gets out of or- 
der because he abuses it. At other times 
it gets out of order for reasons which he 
cannot detect and would like to dis- 
cover. Anyway, the ordinary man has 
great curiosity about his health. He 
wants to keep well. So we give him a 
great many pointers. We tell him the 
stories of men who have the same phys- 
ical problems that he has—and out of 
these stories he derives benefit. 

The ordinary man has a wife and chil- 
dren. At any rate, he expects to have 


them. He therefore wants to know how 
other people handle the problems that 
rise from the family relationship—the 
most important relationship on earth. 
So we reach out and help him on it— 
help answer the questions about it that 
keep coming up in his mind. 

The ordinary man is constantly look- 
ing for spiritual comfort. We don’t 


- mean religion necessarily, but comfort, 


happiness. He is looking for the course 
of action that will bring him the most 
peace. He wonders how other men find 
peace, what the things are to which they 
attribute the peace they possess. So we 
are continually giving readers the expe- 
riences of men along these lines—stories 
which they can compare with their own 
and from which they can gather some 
hint, some further light. 


* 
THE ordinary man has to decide 
whether to stay still or move. Oh, 
what a world-old human problem! 
Whether to go to the big city, or go to the 
small town, or stay where you are. THE 
AMERICAN MaaaziNE tells men’s experi- 
ences meeting this question—the mis- 
takes which they think they have made. 
Out of these stories readers get inspira- 
tion and sensible suggestions. 
In a word, the magazine accepts man 


as he is—and helps him. It does not 


imagine him to be something other than 
he is—and not help him. There you have 
it in a nutshell. It concerns itself with 
reporting the decent experiences of life 
that are common to all men, always 
with a view to helping its readers get 
more out of life, materially and spiritu- 
ally. All men want to get more, and we 
believe that they do get more as a result 
of the work this magazine is doing. 
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GOPYMSNT 1817 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNATI 


T is in the warm weather and especially 
after strenuous play or work that one 
best realizes the all-round satisfaction of 

an Ivory Soap bath. Then, with the skin 
hot and chafed, not only are the Ivory 
mildness and the Ivory purity more evident 
but the cooling, cleansing, refreshing action 
of the Ivory lather is appreciated as at no 
other time. 


Bubbling, copious, lively, the Ivory lather 
carries the refreshing water into every pore. 
Dirt, perspiration, heat and fatigue vanish 
in the creamy suds. A quick rinsing re- 
moves every particle of the soap, and the 
leaves the body 
with the de- 

sensation of 
cleanness. 
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Increase Your Driving Power! 


The man who gets ahead is the man who exercises his 
will and trains himself to do hard, unpleasant things | 


HAT we Americans need is 

to increase our driving 

power— to be able to 

“will” things with great 

strength—to compel our- 
selves to go on from one hard 
achievement to another still 
harder. 

That is the philosophy of 
success as it was outlined to 
me for THE AMERICAN 
Macazine readers by Dr. 
jns . Walsh, of New 

fork City, the eminent 
physician, teacher and psy- 
chologist. What is more to 
thé point, Doctor Walsh ex- 
plained how this “driving 
power" which, after all, is 
only increased will power, 
can be secured by the in- 
dividual and the nation. 

I asked Doctor Walsh 
what he considered to be 
the most essential attribute 
for a young man to possess 


in order to get ahead in 
business. 

"Let's not apply it to 
business alone," he sug- 
gested. "Let us consider 
the whole business of life, 
living as a whole. That is, 
what does a man need in 
order to get on in his work, 
to be happy in his home, 
and to be wise in his play?" 

He paused a few moments 
and sat in reverie, looking 
down at some pages of 
Manuscript on the desk 

fore him, 

My answer to that,” he 
finally said, “is will power. 
After all, a man does what he wants to do. 

erefore, he must be taught as a child, 
and he must learn in adult years to teach 
ch to want to do the ri; ht thing and 
h * big thing and to want it :o hard that 
e a und to arrive at the wished-for 
[i - Anybody can sit down and say, ‘I’d 
ke to be the head of my company, or the 
tent of the United States, or the best 
: esman m the world.’ That much is easy. 
: Es a what the baby does when it 
ae the floor and anal for a piece of 
€ Y. Dut itis a very different thing from 

ting something so much that he is will- 


By JAMES H AY, Jr. 


ing to set about it and undertake at once 
the doing of the impossible. 

“The trouble with the average man is 
that he does not vant things hard enough: 
And one reason for this is that he has not 


Just Let This Article 
Shake You Up—the Shaking 
May Do You Good 


HE average man doesn't make 
much of himself because he doesn't 
want to. He thinks he wants to, but 
when it comes right down to it he doesn't 
want to. 
Millions of men possess excellent abili- 
ties—but have not the will power to use - 
them. They simply will not face the dis- 
comforts that go with every hard, worth- 
while job. Then they fool themselves into 
the idea that someone else is to blame for 
their failure. Herein lies the very core of 
the problem in many men's lives.’ If it is 
your problem—this is a good time to meet 
it— and here is some help on it. 
THE EDITOR 


been taught the value of this ‘wanting.’ 
He has not been shown in his schools and 
in his life that man has tremendous re- 
sources for wanting and for willing, and 
that, as he continues to will and will, he 
will find in himself unknown and unsus- 
pected layers of energy. There is always 
enough energy to supply a man's desires 
for success if he will tap the source of it. 

“Tl give you a physical illuscration of 
this: Take the long-distance cross-country 
runner. He is merely a fellow who has 
found out that, after his ‘first wind’ gives 
out, he will get his ‘second wind’ if he keeps 


on fighting for it, and that the ‘third wind’ 
will come to him in its time, and so on until 
the race is run. But if you go out here and 
run a hundred yards, and quit because 
there is a tightness through your chest and 
a dryness in your throat, 
you will never make a long- 
distance runner. You will 
merely have convinced 
yourself that you haven’t 
the physical energy to en- 
able you to run more than 
a hundred yards. 

“So it is in the business 
of life. We are too soft. We 
turn almost invariably to 
the easy thing. We avoid 
the extta things, the extra 
hours, the new jobs. We 
surrender early in the ac- 
tion and, thenceforward, 
are lost." 

The doctor paused again 
and smiled. 

“Yes,” he resumed; “we 

are too soft nowadays. 
Somebody asked me the 
other day the best way to 
spend a vacation. He was 
amazed by my answer. I 
told him the best vacation 
the young men of this 
country had had in many 
years was the training given 
to those down on the Mexi- 
can border last summer in 
the National Guard. They 
had left their homes, soft 
and unaccustomed to the so- 
called hardships of milita 
life. They came bac 
stronger, sturdier, quicker of 
eye, clearer of brain than 
they had ever been. Why? 
Because they had been compelled to do 
things which many of them had thought 
impossi le. 
. “That is how we find out that ‘the 
impossible’ is so often entirely possible. 
If men are compelled to do things, or if 
they compel themselves to do things, * 
they simply do them. That’s all there is 
to it. Nature is no fool. She has pro- 
vided for the doing of big things, if men 
will only want to do them. 

* Another example: take the Frenchmen 
who held the first line at Verdun. Those 
men were in their trenches eight days and 
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eight nights. The weather was bitterly 
cold. Some of them were standing in 
water up to their knees. The first day 
they had two plates of soup. The second 
day they had the same. The third da 
they had a plate of soup and one real meal; 
the next, two meals. At the end of the 
eighth day, when the relief came up, these 
men left their trenches, saying nothing; 
they were too tired to say anything, but 
their firm-set jaws said it for 
them: 

“We held that line!’ 

“Of course they held it. 
They had to hold it. When 
they retired, they lay down on 
the ground and instantly fell 
asleep. Their clothing was 
frozen on them. The only 
thing done for them was the 
throwing of a blanket over them 
as they lay dead asleep. Not 
one of them, I understand, had 
pneumonia. If anybody had 
asked the medical profession in 
advance whether such a thing 
could have occurred, I think 
the answer would have been in 
the negative. 

“But enough of the hidden 
physical resources of men. The 
mental are just as impressive. 
The only trouble now is that 
there is too much of this so- 
called intellectuality among us. 
What good is intellectuality if 
there is no driving power, no 
will, behind it? Plato said a 
great many years ago that to 
educate a man and not to make 
him a better man at the same 
time was to put a sword in the 
hands of a madman. That may 
be a little strong, but it is strik- 
ing and rather apt. 

* Mr. Horace Taft, a brother 
of the former President, once 
told me that he never consid- 
ered a man as educated just 
because he could talk a long 
time and answer a lot of ques- 
tions about a given subject; 
but that he did consider him as 
educated if, set down before some hard, 
unknown subject or task, he could in two 
hours make something out of it. Judge 
Daly, brother of Augustin Daly, once told 
me that he and his brother at the ages of 
twelve and fourteen years, were left as the 
sole supporters of their widowed mother. 

"That, the judge said, ‘I consider 
about as good an education as a boy can 
be given.' 

“He was right. Fora boy to have to do 
something is the greatest blessing imagin- 
able. It is the same way for the man who 
is in a business or in a profession or in any 
other walk of life. One great trouble about 
our modern educational system is that the 
will is not trained. The boys and girls are 
encouraged to do what they like to do. It 
would be far better to take up half the 
time making them do things they do not 
like at first. By such a course, they would 
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good, timely advice that we can all take to 
ourselves on how to make more of a success 
of our lives—not money success only, but 
the success of accomplishing whatever we 
set out to do. 


be prepared in their battle with the world 
to want to do the hard things, the unplea- 
sant things. Thus, education would give 
them something of inestimable value for 
the rest of their lives. 

“For success and achievement do not 
lie at the end of the easy roads. A man 
who wants to be big and happy and of 
importance in the world must want to do 
hard things. He must have the wish, the 


R. JAMES J. WALSH, the distinguished 
psychologist and doctor who gives some 


will, to be up and ready for the fight each 
morning. And, if he has been taught by 
his school training that hard, disagreeable 
things can be conquered, think of his 
wonderful equipment to get on in the busi- 
ness of life! 

“It is idle to say that men cannot 
develop their will power. The only man 
who cannot do this is the one who has run 
up the white flag and quit. He is the one 
who doesn't even try. Mo often hear the 
cry that a certain man cannot stop drink- 
ing. All fol-de-rol! I have known drunk- 
ards of thirty years' standing to quit 

overnight, simply because ihe, 


drin 
he frak a mogne for ung 

c o say they cannot 
cut down their smoking. This`is abso- 
lutély absurd. If a man tells me that 
seriously, I know he’s either crazy or a 
quitter. To say that one who has been 


in the habit of smoking twelve cigars a 
day cannot cut down his supply to three 
a ds is to state an obvious untruth. If 
he does not cut down, he doesn't want to. 

“The man who spends a part of his 
time watching the clock does so because 
he really prefers to get out of the officeor 
the shop rather than work. The fellow who 
always gets up latein the morning and has 
to run a race to reach his place of business 
on time, does so because he does 
not wish to exercise the small 
amount of will power requisite 
for him to get out of bed a few 
minutes earlier each day. The 
man who whines about his not 
being appreciated by his em- 
ployer and not having his sal- |, 
ary raised is usually the fellow 
who wants things by the easy 
route, not by the harder road 
of will power. He who com- 
plains that his business ideas 
do not receive sufficient reward 
is likely to be one whose bus- 
ness ideas are of no value, and 
whose will power is not exer- 
cised enough to enable him to 
discard the old ideas and think 
up new ones." 

Doctor Walsh spread out his 
hands and laughed gently. 

“So!” he said. ‘There you 
have it, my philosophy and 

sychology of success in the 
bunnese of living. We, as in- 
dividuals and as a nation, are 
not using the tremendous en- 
ergy that is stored up within 
us. Each man can prove this 
for himself. Let him try to do 
some little thing that seems 
hard, and then, after he has 
done this, let him try some 
thing a little harder. He will 
soon find that all the hard 
things are not so hard after all. 
Let him try it with smoking, 
drinking, extra work, extra 
thinking, anything. It wil 
work like a charm. 

“The man who is happy 
and prosperous and of impor- 
tance in the world is he who wants to be 
those things, wants it hard enough an 
wills it hard enough. This is the lesson 
of psychology. It is also the lesson 
taught by the lives of all the men who 
have amounted to something and have 
been happy in the world." A, RAS 

“And any man can increase his wil 
power, his “driving power’?” I asked. 

“Anybody who is not mentally dis- 
eased,” was the unhesitant reply. “You 
can learn to do that, just as you learn a 
business, or a higher branch of a business 
or just as you learn to play golf, or as à 
child learns to walk on stilts. The sol- 
diers of Europe and the soldiers of the 
United States have demonstrated it. A 
men of achievement have proved it. 
trouble is that there are so many men who 
will not learn the value of what is shown 
to them with such clearness and force. 


€ 


“My Creed" —by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


NS month one of the leading fea- article by Mary Roberts Rinehart, en- who are sending their sons to war will 


tures of the magazine will be a won- 
derfully frank and stirring personal 


titled ‘‘My Creed.”’ 
Mothers all over the United States 


find in the latter part of the article 3 
special message to them. 


- The Biggest Buyer in the World 


You can learn something from the story of 


his activities—told here for the first time 


HE inside story of how J. P. 

Morgan & Company organized 

and conducted the biggest buy- 

ing task ever entrusted to any 

company or firm is here told, 
for the first time, by the man who was 
picked to do it. 

As purchasing and fiscal agents of the 
British and French Governments, the 
house of Morgan have spent over three 
billion dollars for merchandise and 
munitions, have taken the lead in raising 
not far from three billion dollars for the 
Allies, have imported over one billion 
dollars of gold, and have marketed for 
them two or three billion dollars of 
American securities formerly held by 
foreign investors. And they have done 
it all not only without a breath of scandal, 
but without friction, without disorganizing 
American industry, without once letting 
the international exchanges become de- 
moralized. No banking house in the 
world ever before attempted such gigantic 
operations. 

But the most noteworthy achievement, 
one of the really titanic: achievements of 
the whole war, was the transformation of 
American industry from a peace to a war 
basis, the conception, organization, man- 
ning, guiding and developing of plants 
almost overnight, to turn out mountains 
of munitions, guns and other enginery of 
war never before attempted outside of 
our Lilliputian arsenals, for the buying of 
three billion dollars’ worth of war mate- 
rials had to be preceded by bringing much 


of these materials into existence y the 
uyers. 


The Man Who Put Over this Tremen- 
dous Job 


"How did you go about it? Just what 
.. ^ did you do to set America in mo- 
tion as a munition-manufacturing na- 
tion? And what were some of your 
expenences in laying the foundations of 
the organization you built up with such 
incredible speed and efficiency? I asked 
the man who accomplished this historic 
feat, thereby rendering incalculable serv- 
ice alike to the Allies and, as it turned 
Qut, to our own country, fitting them the 

tter to withstand the assault upon 
their existence and upon civilization. 

n organizing for the production of 
Wat materials, we proceeded upon the 
theory, which we had no occasion sub- 
of the dE to abandon, that 9734 per cent 
9f the efficiency of the plants lies in the 
men, and only 274 per cent in the bricks, 
mortar and machinery that make up the 
Plant. Given the right stamp of men, 


Reeve they would get there. . We did 


re pein by studying the suitability of 
Pants, but by studying the suitability of 


€ went on the principle that a 


By B. C. Forbes | 


man who could successfully manufacture 
sewing machines or locomotives or rail- 
road cars could successfully manufacture 
munitions, even though he might never 
have seen a shell in his life. Experience 
soon proved that this was the only 
workable system.” i KM 
The speaker, Edward R. Stettinius, 
was making matches when J. P. Morgan 
& Company's partners, putting their 
heads together in a survey of the whole 
country to determine the ideal man to 
keep the Allies supplied with materials, 
agreed unanimously that he was the man 
best fitted to undertake the job. He knew 
little or nothing about guns or shells or 
powder or chemicals or other implements 
of war. He had won no loud fame as a 
superlatively shrewd buyer on a colossal 
scale. To the public he was little known; 
in industrial circles he was recognized 
simply as an able president of a rather 
large concern, the Diamond Match Com- 
pany. But those most familiar with his 
career and his character and his caliber 
saw in Stettinius something more than an 
executive of ability. The house of Mor- 
an has a habit of keeping posted on the 
bras crop; so it had had its eye on him. 


Story of What Was Put Up to 
Stettinius 


T FIRST he was asked to act only in an 

advisory capacity; to-day he is a mem- 

ber of the firm of Morgan & Company, 

having won this blue ribbon of American 
business by demonstrated merit. 

* [t would be helpful to other business 
men if you start at the beginning and 
trace step by step the creation, systema- 
tizing and development of the whole 
machinery that functioned to provide 
Europe with such vast quantities of 
materials,” I suggested. "'' Your job, as 
I understand it, was not merely to buy 
things, but to get American manu- 
facturers busy making things they never 
made before, and making them on a 
tremendous scale. Then you had to see 
that they were up to specifications and 
that facilities were provided for trans- 
porting and delivering them on time." 

Mr. Stettinius is not fond of talking. It 
was not until I had convinced him that 
the recording of his experiences might 
afford pointers to other men constantly 
confronted with business and men- 
management problems that he consented 
to describe what occurred. Also, he was 
influenced by a desire to pay a tribute to 
the resourcefulness of American manu- 
facturers, to ascribe credit to others 
connected with the Morgan organization 
and to record the unstinted generosity 
and fairness extended by the British and 
French Governments in their dealings 
with American business interests. 


“When Morgan partners learned from 
Mr. Davison, who was then in London, 
that the firm would probably be asked 
to buy material for the British Gove-n- 
ment, they called me in, explained that 
they would like me to look after whatever 
became necessary, but said they did not 
expect the work would occupy my whole 
time or cause me to give up my position 
in the Diamond Match Company," 
said Mr. Stettinius. “I consented on 
that understanding. But when the official 
announcement came on January 15th, 
1915, that Morgan & Company had been 
appointed commercial agents for the 
Bntish Government, nobody realized 
what the duties would mean, nor had any- 
one any information as to what materials 
were required. 

“The Morgan office was overrun, not 
with hundreds, but thousands of people 
anxious to sell all kinds of things. There 
were manufacturers, both responsible and 
irresponsible, of clothing, machinery, 
hardware, chemicals, surgical instruments, 
automobiles and what not; there were mer- 
chants, commission agents, horse dealers, 
inventors, and war brokers by the score. 
After listening to the stories of the typical 
war broker, you would have thought 
that four or five million rifles, one or two 
billion rounds of rifle cartridges, and mil- 
lions of pounds of picric acid and powder 
could be picked up almost anywhere for 
immediate delivery. Everything was in 
a state of chaos. 

“Obviously, the things to be undertaken 
at the start were to ascertain the require- 
ments of the British Government, to 
determine just what munitions or ma- 
terials could be furnished by America, 
and, finally, to separate the responsible 
from the irresponsible offerers of goods 
here. 

"How to determine the needs of the 
British Government and arrive at a de- 
cision as to what work should be done at 
home and what work attempted here, 
how, in short, to straighten out the 
thousand and one matters at the other 
end, and convey detailed information to 
us with the brevity demanded by cable 
dispatches was a task calling for a rare 
order of ability. Fortunately, one of the . 
Morgan firm in London, Charles [. - 
Whigham, rose to the occasion splendidly, 
and whatever success has attended the 
work here has been due in large measure 
to the services he rendered and has 
rendered persistently throughout. His 
grasp of the whole situation, his ability to 
understand the needs of the different 
departments in London, his skill in sug- 
gesting what could be done here, resulted 
time after time in enabling us to forge a 
link in a chain which otherwise would not 
have been made effective. 

“We thus had right off the first essential 
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factor for securing intelligent coóperation 
between the British War Department and 
us. 


The First Big Fact that Stettinius 
Learned 


1 A LARGE proportion of the stuff the 

British wanted here during the first 
twelve months of the war had never been 
produced in the United States before, 
outside of our own arsenals, except to a 
very limited extent. Our initial problem 
was how to start up the wholesale manu- 
facture of munitions. Existing plants were 
totally inadequate; but how and where 
should we begin to develop others? To 
what extent could concerns making other 
things transform their machinery and 
equipment into plants for the output of 
munitions? Would steel plants be the 
most suitable, or automobile factories, or 
locomotive works, or car building works— 
or what? 

* We were embarking on an uncharted 
sea. We had no compass, no precedents, 
to guide us. It was an absolutely new 
industrial problem. It not only involved 
many millions of dollars, but possibly the 
lives of thousands of men; serious mistakes 
would occasion delays and dangers of far 
more moment than the heavy money loss. 
Some plan, some principle, some policy 
had to be adopted, and adopted quickly. 

* After careful study, we decided that 
in placing war contracts we would have 
to be guided ‘less by the nature of any 
concern's product than by the character 
of the men at its head. We figured that 
the layout of any plant, the design of 
the buildings or the kind of machinery 
in it was of minor importance to the 
degree of success that had been exhibited 
in running it. In other words, bricks and 
mortar, machines and tools, were not 
what we went by, but the brains that 
administrated these things. 

“Through the knowledge and experi- 
ence and ramifications of those in the 
Morgan firm, we had a good idea of who 
was who and what was what throughout 
the manufacturing world. We knew the 
men who had demonstrated unusual 
ability in different lines, and we got into 
touch with them, no matter what they 
were producing. Meanwhile, we were se- 
lecting men to negotiate for the purchase 
of the varied materials we were required 
to purchase; and in three months had per- 
fected an organization. VM i 

“What qualities and qualifications did 
you particularly seek in the men you 
gathered around you to look after the 
buying of materials?” I asked Mr. 
Stettinius, who, you may have noticed, 
always spoke of "we" while he might 
more accurately have said “I, i 

“First of all," Mr. Stettinius replied, 
*we made sure of a man's absolute 
integrity loyalty, and ability to keep 

is mouth shut. 

Ne believed that men who had had 
practical experience along engineering and 
manufacturing lines could more effec- 
tively negotiate for the purchase of muni- 
tions than a man with a purely commercial 
experience, A man of technical training 
who has successfully supervised or con- 
ducted manufacturing operations in any 
line, and who has learned how to handle 
men, is usually able to deal successfully 
with new problems. 


“As we negotiated, say, for shells, we 
interviewed the concerns who had applied 
for contracts—we had been flooded by 
requests for orders. Also, we com- 
municated with companies and firms 
whom we knew had the right kind of 
management. 

“Usually we invited each concern to 
bring in its technical man, the man who 
would have direct charge of the work. 
Àn important part of our duty was to 
size up each of these technical men, to 
determine whether or not they had the 
earmarks of success. 


Refusing to Deal with Anybody but 
the Boss 


*YN MANY cases where contracts had 


been solicited, we found that the 


_would-be manufacturers knew little about 


what the work called for. Brokers and 
middlemen of all sorts and conditions 
lagued us; but we abolished all this 
E by refusing to deal with any but 
principal for we concluded that the 
roker was a handicap to the Govern- 
ment, and that any company that was 
not strong enough to rely on its own 
position and its own record to come and 
get business was not likely to merit 
confidence. 

“To assist us in the selection of con- 
tractors, in the investigation of the facili- 
ties and organizations of bidders, and sub- 
sequently to speed up production after 
contracts had [ocn closed, we organized 
what, for want of a better name, was 
called the Munitions Board. It was 
made up chiefly of engineers, working 
under the direction of an-artillery officer 
of the British Government. As the 
volume of business expanded and as 
deliveries increased, this board was en- 
larged and its scope extended under the 
direction of a direct representative of the 
British Ministry of Munitions. Similar 
organizations were formed by the French 
Government, and all codrdinated with 
the inspection and shipping departments 
of their respective Governments with a 
view of expediting to the utmost the 
manufacture, inspection, and shipment 
of materials to the seaboard.” 

An official statement made in the 
British House of Commons revealed that 
the Allies’ purchases in America reached 
ten million dollars daily. Think of it! 
Of these purchases, a figure without 

arallel in history, the banking firm of 

. P. Morgan & Company had to handle 
a large share. In no previous year had 
all the foreign countries of the world 
combined taken any such quantity of 
American products. And on one man, 
Edward R. Stettinius, a quiet, unob- 
trusive, untrumpeted American citizen, 
fell the burden of marshaling and manag- 
pers practical, non-financial end of the 
ask, 


The “S. O. S."— Slaves of Stettinius 
AROUND him Stettinius had drawn a 


* “score or more of large-caliber engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and commercial ex- 
perts, and a total organization of a hun- 
dred and seventy-five men, not one of 
whom, not even a single clerk, had been 
selected haphazardly, hat because of his 
enthusiasm, his aptitude, and his indiffer- 
ence to the clock. 


Some of the men in the organization 
formed what they termed the “S. O. S." 
which, translated, means, “Slaves of 
Stettinius.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Stetemius, “that 
is what they have called themselves, but 
there never was a more willing and more 
cheerful body of slaves. Every one of us 
worked all day and late into the evening. 
If any fellow quit at nine o'clock at night 
he was usually congratulated by the 
others on being able to take a half. 
holiday. I have seen something of 
different organizations of workers, but I 
have never in my life known such sus 
tained, white-heat enthusiasm, such de- 
termination to get things done, such 
disregard of personal convenience and 
comfort, such self-sacrifice. 

“Only once did I receive a mild shock, 
and that was when one of our most 
promising youne men came and asked me 
if he could have the next Saturday off. 
This was an unprecedented request. I 
asked him if it was absolutely necessary. 
He became confused, but repeated that 
he would like very much to go if it could 
be arranged. ‘Can’t you postpone what 
you have in mind?’ I asked. ‘Not very 
well,’ he said, blushing furiously. "What 
do you want to do?' I asked. 'I am 

oing to get married!’ he blurted out. 
f kasinad to assure him that he must 
take not a day, but a week or two off. 
‘No, sir,’ he replied, in a tone of finality, 
*my fiancée and I are both too strongly 
pro-Ally in our sympathies to be willing 
to take our honeymoon until the war is 
over.’ f 

“That reveals the esprit de corps which 
permeated the whole force from bottom 
to top.” i 

The newspapers at one time contained 
criticism of dela s in filling munition 
contracts and ale in regard to the 
faultiness of large quantities of shells, 
rifles, cartridges and similar matena 
turned out by people and plants not 
formerly engaged in this kind of work. 
I aked. Mr. Stettinius if he would tell 
frankly how American manufacturers ha 
measured up to the responsibilities they 
had taken upon their shoulders. . 

“T am glad to take this opportunity 
to set the true facts before the public, 
he at once replied. ‘There were delays 
as there always are in starting a new 
industry. The whooping cough and mea- 
sles stage must be gone through in manu- 
facturing operations as in childhood, and 
the intensity of these diseases in manu- 
facturing is directly in proportion to the 
delicacy and precision of the manufactur- 
ing operations that must be perfected 
before a large output can be obtained 
continuously and regularly. Manufac 
turers in the United States were no mort 
immune from these diseases than in other 
countries; nor were their problems made 
easier and their production accelerated by 
the changes which, from time to time, It 
was found necessary to make in the de- 
sign of the articles that they had under- 
taken to supply. Experience in actua 
warfare, and in the manufacture o 
munitions on a scale beyond precedent 
in the history of the world, necessarily 
suggested improvements and changes 
which, however desirable or important 
frequently, if not always, delayed pro 
duction. 

“I want to say (Continued on page 76) 


From à photograph by Pirie MacDonald 


Edward R. Stettinius—the Biggest Buyer in the World 


HE is the man in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. who 
*uperintended the purchase of three billion dollars’ 
Worth of supplies for the Allies. 

Some of the men who worked with him formed 
what they called the “S. O. S."—slaves of Stettinius. 


"Yes," admits Mr. Stettinius, "but there never was 
a more willing or cheerful body of slaves. Every one 
of us worked all day and late into the evening. If 
any fellow quit at nine o'clock at night he was con- 
gratulated on being able to take a half-holiday.” 
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Don Marquis 


many-sided American. Born in a little town in Illinois, 
he has spent the greater part of his grown life in the 
South where for a time he was associated with Jod 
Chandler Harris on his magazine; a few years ago he 
came to that mecca of so many literary crusaders— 


WHOSE dog stories we are fortunate to have in this 
magazine. If you have read the others you will know 
what to expect. Ifyou have not read them—you have 


a treat in the one beginning on the next page. 
Marquis is the genial and brilliant conductor of The 


Sun Dial in the New York Evening Sun. He is a 
18 


New York. He is thirty-nine years old. 


Bemg a Public Character 


It's a hard li fe—even for a dog 


By DON MARQUIS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A.B. FROST 


VER since I bit a circus lion, be- 
lieving him to be another dog 
like myself, only larger, I have 
been what Doc Watson calls a 
Public Character in our town. 

Doc Watson is Freckles Watson's dad 
and runs a drug store. And Freckles Wat- 
son is my boy. One circus day, after 
Freckles and I and all the other dogs and 
boys and humans in town had followed 
the grand parade to the lot where the 
show was and there wasn’t anything else 
free to see, I went and lay down 
in Doc's drug store under the 
soda water counter. I was asleep 
there, and was dreaming I, was 
chasing a rabbit when a big, 
heavy, yellow dog came bulging 
into the store and bounced over 

the counter and lit right on top 
of me with a growl—at least, at” 
the time I thought he was a dog. 

I bit him, and he gave another 

grow! that shook the medicine 
ottles on the shelves and bulged 
out of the store again. And as he 
bounced into Main Street I bit 
him again. And after I bit him 
the second time I saw he wasn’t 
another dog at all; but the circus 
lion that had got loose somehow. 

He was a kind of a moth-eaten 

old lion, and he was just as 
frightened at the town people as 

they were at him—but he was a 

lion, all right, and my brave act 
in biting him was seen and noted 
by everyone in town who had 
not crawled into-cellars or under 
beds when he let out those roars. 

And I became a Hero right there; 

or, as Doc Watson said, a Public 

Character. 

Freckles, my boy, was a kind 
of a public character, too. He 
Went around bragging about m 
noble blood and Pen and ali 
the other boys and dogs in town 
sort of looked up to him and 
thought how lucky he was to 

elong to a dog like me. And he deserved 

whatever glory he got out of it, Freckles 

did. For, if I do say it myself, there’s not 

a dog in town got a better boy than my 

boy Freckles, take him all in all. I'll back 

im agamst any dog's boy that is any- 

Where near his size, for fighting, swimming, 

climbing, foot-racing or throwing stones 
farthest and straightest. Or I'll back 

m against any stray boy, either. 

ell, some dogs may be born Public 
aracters, and like it. And some may 
be brought up to like it. I’ve seen dogs 
n those traveling Uncle Tom's Cabin 
shows that were so stuck on themselves 
they wouldn't hardly notice us town dogs. 
ut with me, becoming a Public Charac- 
ter happened all in a flash, and it was sort 
ot hard for me to get used to it. One day 


I was just a private kind of a dog, as you 
might say, eating my meals at the Wat- 
son's back door, and pretending to hunt 
rats when requested, and not scratching 
off too many fleas in Doc Watson's drug 
store, and standing out from underfoot 
when told, and other unremarkable things 
like that. And the next day I had bit that 
lion and was a Public Character, and fame 
came so sudden I scarcely knew how to 
act. 

Even drummers from big places like 


I stood on my hind legs, with my head just out 
of that bedroom window, and the flame and 
smoke licking up all around me, and barked 


St. Louis and Chicago would come into 
the drug store and look at my teeth and 
toe nails, as if they must be different from 
other dogs’ teeth and toe nails. And peo- 
ple would come tooting up to the store in 
their little cars, and get out and look me 
over and say: 

“Well, Doc, what'll you take for him?” 

And Doc would wink, and say: 

* He's Harold’s dog. You ask Harold.” 

Which Harold is Freckles’s other name. 
But any boy that calls him Harold outside 
of the schoolhouse has got a fight on his 
hands, if that boy is anywhere near Freck- 


les’s size. Harry goes, or Hal goes, but 
Harold is a fighting word with Freckles. 
Except, of course, with grown pape I 

one day to Tom Mulligan, 


heard him ay 


his parents thought Harold was a name, 


or he guessed they wouldn’t have given it 
to him; but it wasn’t a name, it was a 
handicap. 

Freckles would always say, “Spot ain’t 
for sale.” 

And even Heinie Hassenyager, the 
butcher, got stuck on me after I got to be 
a Public Character. Heinie would come 
two blocks up Main Street with lumps of 
Hamburg steak, which is the kind some- 
one has already chewed for you, and give 
them to me. Steak, mind you, not old 
gristly scraps. And before I be- 
came a Public Character Heinie 
even grudged me the bones I 
would drag out of the box under 
his counter when he wasn't 
looking. 

My daily hope was that I 
could live up to it all. I had 
always tried, before I happened 
to bite that lion, to be a friendly 
kind of a dog toward boys and 
humans and dogs, all three. I'd 
always been expected to do a 
certain amount of tail-wagging 
and be friendly. But as soon as 
I got to be a Public Character, I 
saw right away I wasn't expected 
to be too friendly any more. So, 
every now and then, I'd growl 
a little, for no reason at all. A 
dog that has bit a lion is natur- 
ally expected to have fierce 
thoughts inside of him; I could 
see that. And you have got to 
act the way humans expect you 
to act; if you want to slide along 
through the world without too 
much trouble. 

So when Heinie would bring 
me the ready-chewed steak I'd 
growl at him a little bit. And 
then I'd bolt and gobble the 
steak like I didn't think so 
derned much of it, after all, and 
was doing Heinie a big personal 
favor to eat it. And now and 
then I'd pretend I wasn't going 
to eat a piece of it unless it was 
chewed finer for me, and growl at him 
about that. 

That way of acting made a big hit 
with Heinie, too. I could see that he 
was honored and flattered because I didn't 
go any further than just a growl. It gave 
him a chance to say he knew how to 
manage animals. And the more I growled, 
the more steak he brought. Everybody in 
town fed me. I pretty near ate myself to 
death for a while there, besides all the 
meat I buried back of Doc Watson’s store 
to dig up later. 

But my natural disposition is to be 
friendly. I would rather be loved than 
feared, which is what Bill Patterson, the 
village drunkard, used to say. When they 
put him into the calaboose every Saturday 
afternoon he used to look out between the 
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I ain't ready to say yet that that dog actually licked me. 
Freckles, he hit him in the ribs with a lump of soft coal, 
and he got off me and run away before I got my second wind 


bars on the back window and talk to the 
boys and dogs that had gathered round 
and say that he thanked them one and all 
for coming to an outcast's dungeon as a 
testimonial of affection, and he would 
rather be loved than feared. And my nat- 
ural feelings are the same. I had to growl 
and keep dignified and go on being a Pub- 
lic Character, but often I would say to 
myself that it was losing me all my real 
friends, too. 

The worst of it was that people, after a 
week or so, began to expect me to pull 
something else remarkable. Freckles, he 

ot up a circus, and charged pins and mar- 
kies and cents when he found anyone that 
had any, to get into it, and I was the prin- 
cipal part of that circus. I was in a cage, 
and the sign over me read: 

SPOT, THE DOG THAT LICKED A Lion 
TEN PINS ADMITTION 
To feed the lion-eater, one cent or two white 
chiney marbles extry but bring your own 


meat. f l 
Pat him once on the head twenty pins, kids 


under five not allowed to. . 
For shaking hands with Spot the lion-eater, 
girls, not allowed, gents three white chinies, 


or one aggie marble. 


Lead him two blocks down the street and back, 
one cent before starting, no marbles or pins 
taken for leading him. 

For sicking him onto cats three cents or one red 
cornelian marble if you furnish the cat. Five 
cents to use Watson's cat. Watson's biggest 
Tom-cat six cents must be paid before sick- 
ing. Small kids and girls not allowed to sick 
him on cats. 


WELL, we didn’t take in any cat-sick- 

ing money. And it was just as well. 
You never can tell what a cat will do. But 
Freckles put it in because it sounded sort 
of fierce. I didn’t care for being caged and 
circused that way myself. And it was right 
at that circus that considerable trouble 
started. 

Seeing me in a cage like that, all fa- 
moused-up, with more meat poked through 
the slats than two dogs could eat, made 
Mutt Mulligan and some of my old friends 
jealous. 

Mutt, he nosed up by the cage and 
sniffed. I nosed a piece of meat out of the 
cage to him. Mutt grabbed it and gobbled 
it down, but he didn’t thank me any. 
Mutt, he says: 

“There’s a new dog down-town that 


says he blew in from Chicago. He sayshe Tom, “you’d wish you was in a cage 


used to be a Blind Man’s 
Dog on a street corner there, 
He's a pretty wise dog, and 
he’s a right onery-looking 
dog, too. He’s peeled consid- 
erably where he has been bit 
in fights.” 

"Well, Mutt,” says I, 
"as far as that goes I'm 
peeled considerable myself 
where I've been bit in 
fights." 

“I know you are, Spot,” 
says Mutt. “You dont 
need to tell me that. I’ve 
peeled you some myself 
from time to time.” 

“Yes,” I says, “you did 

eel me some, Mutt. And 

've peeled you some, too. 
More'n that, I notice that 
right front leg of yours isa 
little stiff yet where I got 
to it about three weeks ago." 

“Well, then, Spot," says 
Mutt, “maybe you want to 
come down here and see 
what you can do to my other 

.three legs. I never saw the 
day I wouldn't give you a 
free bite at one leg and stil 
be able to lick you on the 
other three." 

* You wouldn't talk that 
way if I was out of this 
cage,” I says, getting riled. 

“What did you ever let 
yourself be put into that 
fool cage for?” Mutt m 
“You didn't have to. You 
got such a swell head on you 
the last week or so that you 
gotto be licked. You can 
fool boys and humans all 
you want to about that ac 
cidental old lion, but us 
dogs has got your number, 
all right. What that Blind 
Man’s Dog from ae 


would do to you would 


I'll be out of this cage along 
about supper time. Suppose you bring 
that Blind Man's Dog around here. And 
if he ain't got a spiked collar onto him, | ll 
fight him. I won't fight a spike-collare 
dog to please anybody.” 

d f wouldn't, neither, without I had 
one on myself. If you can’t get a dog by 
the throat or the back of his neck, what 
the use of fighting him? You might just 2 
well try to eat a blacksmith shop as fight 
one of those spike-collared dogs. 

“Hey, there!” Freckles yelled at Tom 
Mulligan, who is Mutt Mulligan s$ boy. 
“You get your fool dog away from tht 
lion-eater’s cage!” 

Tom, he histed Mutt away. But ; 
says to Freckles, being jealous, himself 
* Don't be scared, Freck. I won't let m 
dog hurt yours any. Spot, he's safe. Hes 
in a cage where Mutt can't get to him. 

Freckles got riled. He says, “I ant" 
“y cage, Tom.” bad 

om, he didn’t want to fight very 929 
But all the other boys and dogs W 
looking on. And he'd sort of started It 
He didn't figure that he could shut up that 

easy. And there was some girls there, t0? 
“If I was to make a pass at you, $2 


— 
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Freckles, he didn't want to fight so bad, 
either. But he was running this circus, 
and he didn't feel he could afford to pass 
‘what Tom said by too easy. So he says: 

* Maybe you think you're big enough to 
“put me into a cage.” 5 

“df | was to make a pass at you," says 
Tom, “there wouldn't be enough left of 

‘ou to put in a cage. 

y “Well then,” says Freckles, “ why don't 

you make a pass at me?" x 

“Maybe you figure I don’t dast to, 
' says lom. : A 
“I didn’t say you didn’t dast to,” says 
"^ Freckles; “anyone that says I said you 
* * didn’t dast to is a link, link, liar, and so's 
* his Aunt Mariar." 
55 Tom, he says, “I ain't got any Aunt 
^ Marar. And you're another and dastn't 
^ back it.” à 
?* "Then some of the other kids put chips 
“= onto their shoulders. And each dared the 
"= other to knock his chip off. And the other 
‘= kids pushed and jostled them into each 
7: other till both chips fell off, 
“sand they went at it then. 
wt ^ Once they got started they 
21> got really mad and each did 
tot all he knew how. 
HE And right in the midst of 
tgi jt Mutt run in and bit 
ys Freckles on the calf of his 
.. leg. Any dog will fight for 
x his boy when his boy is get- 
5 V. ung the worst of it. But 
s&t when Mutt did that I give 
1 yia bulge against the wooden 
ma slats on the cage and two of 
' them came off and I was 
on top of Mutt. The circus 
was in the barn, and the 
{iret hens began to scream and 
3d. ‘s the horses began to stomp, 
ni hand all the boys yelled, 
vat “Sick "im!" ind *Go to 
jw >it!” and danced around 
ci? and hollered, and the little 
ihti girls yelled, and all the other 
ina dogs began to bark, and it 
;yi^was a nght lively and en- 
p able time. But Mrs. 
hen’ Watson, Freckles’s mother, 
(dior and. the hired girl ran out 
po from the house and broke 
suni: the fight up. 
hrot” Grown women are like 
js that. They don't want to 
fight themselves, and they 
„ wi: don t seem to want anyone 
rcgi? ese to have any fun. You 
yj; 98" 80tto be a hypocrite around 
ou mz grown woman to get along 
thsh2'wath her at all. And then 
‘joo. She'll feed you and make a 
ye lot of fuss over you. But 
{uly the minute you start any- 
„ay thing with real enjoyment 
in it she's surprised to see 
m ae acting that way. No- 
„pus “Ody was licked satisfactory 
j sn: that fight, or licked any- 
jest One else satisfactory. 
gt” Well, that night after 
M "|-Supper, along comes that 
: lind Man's Dog. Never 
gu did I see a Blind Man's Dog 
yj i Pat was as tight-skinned. 
{se amt a dog that brags, 
1): Yself, and I don't say I 
4,:7*9uld have licked that 
qt y Ney a dog right easy, even 
iat he had been a` loose- 


skinned dog. What I do say is that I had 
been used to fighting loose-skinned dogs, 
that you can get some sort of a reasonable 
hold onto while you are working around for 
position. And running into a tight-skinned 
dog that way, all of a sudden and all unpre- 

ared for it, would make anybody nervous. 

ow are you going to get a purchase on a 
tight-skinned dog when you've been fight- 
ing loose-skinned dogs for so long that your 
teeth and jaws just naturally set them- 
selves for a loose-skinned dog without 
thinking of it? 

Lots of dogs wouldn't have fought him 
at all when they realized how they had 
been fooled about him, and how tight- 
skinned he was. But I was a Public Char- 
acter now, and I had to fight him. More 
than that, I ain't ready to say yet that 
that dog actually licked me. Freckles, he 
hit him in the ribs with a lump of soft coal, 
and he got off of me and run away before I 
got my second wind. There’s no telling 
what I would have done to that Blind 


Man’s Dog, tight-skinned as he was, if he 
hadn’t run away before I got my second 
wind. 

Well, there’s some mighty peculiar dogs 
in this world, let alone boys and humans. 
The word got around town, in spite of his 
running away like that before I got my 
second wind, that that Blind Man’s Dog, 
so-called, had actually licked me! Many 

retended to believe it. Every time Freck- 
fag and me went down the street someone 
would say: 

“Well, the dog that licked the lion got 
licked himself, did he?" 

And if it was a lady said it, Freckles 
would spit on the sidewalk through the 
place where his front teeth are out and 
pass on politely as if he hadn’t heard, and 
say nothing. And if it was a man that said 
it Freckles would thumb his nose at him. 
And if it was a girl that said it he would 
rub a handful of sand into her hair. And if 
it was a boy anywhere near his size, there 
would be a fight. If it was too big a boy, 


I got so chewed and he got so busted 
up that we didn’t hardly enjoy life 
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The 


I got out the back way and into the back yard with that bundle swinging from 
my mouth, and walked around into the front yard and laid the bundle down 


Freckles would sling railroad iron at him. 
For a week or so it looked like Freckles 
and I were fighting all the time. Three 
or four times a day, and every day. On the 
way to school, and all cheough recess times, 
and after school, and every time we went 
onto the street. I got so chewed and he 
got so busted up that we didn’t hardly 
enjoy life. 
o matter how much you may like 
to fight, some of the time you would like to 


pick the fights yourself and not have other 
people DE them off of you. Kids be- 
gun to fight Freckles that wouldn't have 
dast to stand up to him a month before. I 
was still a Public Character, but I was get- 
ting to be the kind you josh about instead 
of the kind you are proud to feed. I didn't 
care so awful much for myself, but I hated 
it for e iw when they got us 
pretty well hacked, all the boys began 

call him Harold again. MOS 


And after they had called him Harol | 
for a week he must have begun to th a 
himself as Harold. For one Saturday E M. 
ternoon when there wasn't any scho" — 


stead of going swimming with the à 
kids or playing baseball, or anything 


went and played with girls. 


othe! 


(ie 


He must have been pretty well wA | 2 
hearted and felt himself pretty much ol! 


outcast, or he wouldn't have done 


Iam an honest dog, and the truth : 


nust 


chat is 


i 


ig 
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One man who was calling on the 
whole town to get him an ax 


told, the disgrace along with everything 
else, and the truth is that he played with 
girls of his own accord that day—not be- 
cause he was sent to their house on an er- 
rand, not because it was a game got up 
with boys and girls together, not because 
It was cousins and he couldn't dodge 
them, but because he was an outcast. Any 
boy will play with girls when all the boys 
and girls are playing together, and some 
irls are nearly as good as boys; but no 
Y is going off alone to look up a 
bunch of girls and play with them without 
eng coaxed unless he has 

a considerable of a down- 

all. f 

Right next to the side of 


| our yard was the Wilkinses. 


+ babies and didn't amount 
s Es thing. The two old- 
y es 
* colored-haired one and the 
1 Squint-eyed one, each had 


» girl, the pretty one, she had 
i 


hey had a bigger house 
and a bigger vert tuf ours. 
reckles was sitting on top 
of the fence looking into 
their orchard when the 
three Wilkins girls came out 
to play. There was only 
two boys in the Wilkins 
family, and they was twins; 
ut they were only year-old 


ilkins girls, the taffy- 


one of the twins, taking care 


ofit. And the other Wilkins 


one of those big dolls made 


as big as a baby. They were rolling those 
babies and the doll around the grass in a 
wheelbarrow, and the wheel came off, and 
that's how Freckles happened to go over. 
"Up in the attic," says the taffy- 
colored-haired one, when he had fixed up 
the wheelbarrow, "there's a little old ex- 
ress wagon with one wheel off that would 
bé better'n this wheelbarrow. Maybe you 
could fix that wheel on, too, Harold." 
Freckles, he fell for it. After he got the 
wagon fixed, they got to playing charades 
dM fool girl games like that. The hired 
girl was off for the afternoon, and pretty 
soon Mrs. Wilkins hollered up the stairs 
that she was going to be gone for an hour, 
and to take good care of the twins, and 
then we were alone in the place. 
Well, it wasn't much fun for me. They 
layed and they: played, and I stuck to 
Ffcckles which his name was called noth- 
ing but Harold all that afternoon, and for 
the first time I said to myself “Harold” 
seemed to fit. I stuck to him because a 
dog should stick to his boy, and a boy 
should stick to his dog, no matter what the 
disgrace. But after while I got pretty 
tired and lay down on a rug, and a new 
kind of flea struck me. After I had chased 
him down and cracked him with my teeth 
I went to sleep. 


I MUST have slept pretty sound and 
pretty long. All of a sudden I waked up 
with a start, and almost choking, for the 
place was smoky. I barked and no one 
answered. 

I ran out onto the landing, and the 
whole house was full of smoke. The house 
was on fire, and it looked like I was alone 
init. [went down the back stairway, which 
didn’t seem so full of smoke, but the door 
that let out onto the first-floor landing was 
locked, and I had to go back up again. 

By the time I got back up, the front 
stairway was a great deal fuller of smoke, 
and I could see glints of flame winking 
through it way down below. But it was 
my only way out of that place. On the 
top step I stumbled over a gray wool 
bunch of something or other, and I picked 
it up in my mouth. Thinks I, ‘That is 
Freckles's gray sweater, that he is so stuck 
on. I might as well take it down to him." 

It wasn't so hard for à lively dog to get 
out of a place like that, I thought. But I 
got pad: of confused and excited, too. 
And it struck me all of a sudden, by the 


“It's got chicken livers mixed in it, 
too!" says Heinie. I ate it. But 
while I ate it, I growled at him 


93 
time I was down to the second floor, that 
that sweater weighed an awful lot. 

I dropped it on the second floor, and 
ran into one of the front bedrooms and 
looked out. 

By jings! the whole town was in the 
front yard and in the street. 

And in the midst of the crowd was Mrs. 
Wilkins, carrying on like mad. 


"My baby!" she yelled, “Save my 
baby. Let me loose! e going after my 
baby!" 


I stood up on my hind legs, with my 
head just out of that bedroom window, 
and the flame and smoke licking up all 
around me, and barked. 

“My doggie! My doggie!” yells Freck- 
les, who was in the crowd, “‘I must save 
my doggie!” And he made a run for the 
house, but someone grabbed him and slung 
him back. 

And Mrs. Wilkins made a run, but they 
held her, too. The front of the house was 
one sheet of flame. Old Pop Wilkins, Mrs. 
Wilkins’s husband, was jumping up and 
down in front of Mrs. Wilkins yelling, 
here was her baby. He had a real baby in 
one arm and that big doll in the other, and 
was so excited he thought he had both 
babies. Later I heard what had happened. 
The kids had thought they were gettin 
out with both twins, but one of them had 
saved the doll and left a twin behind. The 
squint-eyed girl and the taffy-colored- 
haired girl and the pretty girl was howling 
as loud as their mother. And every now 
and then some man would make a rush for 
the front door, but the fire would drive 
him back. And (Continued on page 68) 


SEEMS I am suspected of having 
had some experience of life and of hav- 
ing evolved therefrom a philosophy 
which I can transmit to the reader 
with profit to him. Quien sabe? How- 

ever, I shall make the attempt. 

To begin, the title to this article may be 
regarded by some as an infallible symptom 
of a misfortune which afflicted Mr. Kip- 
ling’s Bimi—to wit, a superabundance of 
ego in the cosmos. However, I like it for 
the alliteration and, besides, I cannot think 
of anything more unwarranted than the 
use ol che word literature, since I am not 
now, nor have I ever been, a literary per- 
son. I merely write for a living, and prof- 
fer, as an excuse for my mendacity, the as- 
surance that I strive always to do my best 
according to my feeble literary lights. 
Perhaps, too, it might not be amiss to 
state that I have numerous persons de- 
pendent upon me for raiment, food and 
shelter, and lastly, as a final defense of my 
repeated offenses, I write for a living be- 
cause in that kind of labor I have found 
the quiet joy of the man who, having tried 
many vocations, at last discovered his 
job, his own real job—and got busy at it. 

Let it be understood in 
the beginning, therefore, 
that I plead guilty to any 
charge made against my 
copy by the persons who 
know literature and judge 
the artistic qualities of the 
output of my fiction factory 
by pre-Victorian standards. 
I shall not worry until edi- 
tors show a disposition to 
rate my remuneration by 
the same standards; where- 
upon I shall abandon litera- 
ture, so-called, and go back 
to lumber. 

However, to get along 
with this little piece I am to 
write: I am too young to be 
a philosopher and not old 
enough to be a sage. I am 
thirty-six. Yet it seems but 
yesterday that I sat behind 
a queer little desk in a little 
one-room country school- 
house and wept because, 
forsooth, I had wrecked my 
soul on the most damnable 
thing in life. Irvin S. Cobb 
once informed me that the 
most damnable thing in life 
is a cashier in a newspaper 
office, and while a brief ap- 
prenticeship on a newspa- 
per convinces me that there 
is a deal of merit in Mr. 
Cobb's contention (they 
certainly do investigate ex- 
pense accounts most mi- 
nutely), still in the particular 
case to which I allude it was 
algebra. To me X always 
has been and always will be 
the unknown quantity, not- 
withstanding the fact that 
in my day and in our dis- 
trict school adenoids and ar- 
rested development had not 
even been discovered, and in consequence 
stupidity could neither be explained nor 
excused. And I remember that when I 
had definitely made up my mind, on my 
fifteenth birthday; that I was going to bea 
writer and not a professor of higher mathe- 
matics, I went out to the schoolhouse lot, 
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Some of the things I have i 
By PETER $í 


where I had a little bay mare picketed, 
saddled her and graduated from that 
school in a cloud of dust. For what I 
wanted “‘in those old days of the lost 
sunshine” was Life, and I wanted it sans 
algebra and the rather footless informa- 
tion that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points—which it 
isn’t, because twenty-one years have 
passed since I rode away from my obscure 
‘Alma Mater and I have been wanderiag 
in circles ever since. Nevertheless, come 
to think of it, that long and devious trail 
appears to have been the shortest dis- 
tance between fifteen and thirty-six, for 
here I am before I have fairly started. So 
I take it that Life is a mystery and, like 


h.v. 


the Blessed Trinity, cannot be explained. 
What have I learned of life on my pil- 
omage? you ask. Not very much, I fear. 
f course I have known tragedy and com- 
edy, false friends and true, ingratitude 
envy, scandal and malice, hunger, thirst, 
anger, sacrifice, business worries, insol- 


e experi- 
beings in all sorts of walks of 
‘Cappy Ricks,” 
is a character as well 
mma McChesney” and 


A few weeks ago Kyne came 
visit. While he was in 


piece for AMERICA: | 


vency, insomnia, failure, unrequited love, 
and measles. Also, I have endorsed the cus 
tomary number of promissory notes ani 
on occasion have purchased some oil ani 
mining stock, just to prove I'm a huma 
being, even if I am an author. Ani 
through it all I think I, have come ur 
scathed and unembittered to as great i 
measure of joy as falls to tht 
lot of the average man, for 
I have had a great man 
ambitions in my day ani 
have realized them all. 

As a very small boy I as 
pired to be a grocer's assist- 
ant and at the age of sixteen 
I was able to cut a twenty- 
five-cent section out of i 
Swiss cheese, performing 
the operation entirely by m- 
stinct and not giving or tak- 
ing more than a couple of 
ounces.  Nowadays they 
have machines so to cut the 
cheese as to save that oc 
casional lost ounce or two- 
a contraption which hobbles 
initiative and stunts th 
imagination, for, after all 
what are a couple of ounces 
of Swiss cheese between 
friends? 

At seventeen I fell deeply 
in love and seethed wit 
ambition to marry the lady. 
I did not realize this amb- 
tion, although it is probable 
that I would had it not died 
a natural death. The Span- 
ish War intervened to dis 
tract my attention. The 
President called for volun 
teers, and inasmuch as Į was 
quite certain the a of state 
would founder if I didnt 
come to the rescue, I ask 
my parents for permission 
to enlist, and was promptly 
refused. Then I pointed out 
to them the fact that out 0 
a family of seven one woul 
never be missed— partic 
larly the troublesome, tur 
bulent, willful, restless one. 
But again they said "No — 
with emphasis, whereup0" 
occurred the First Big Movement in m 
life. I said I was going without their pt 
mission! It is probable that I shall neve 
know what thoughts occurred to m) 

arents in that moment, for to date 
ave not been a parent, but I think tht 
both realized I was about to leave the 


PN 


‘to “Literature” 


seen and learned on the way 
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East from California on a brief 
New York he wrote this 
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and that no power of theirs could restrain 
me. My mother commenced to weep 
rather silently; my father looked at her 
and then at me and said: "Very well, my 
son.. If your duty appeals to you that 
strongly, you may go." And I went. 
Duty? Patriotism? No. Adventure— 
pum But when Mother kissed me good- 
y she said something that 

I never forgot and which I 
am going to repeat here, in 
the hope that it may awaken 
the patriotism and woman- 
hood of some of the mothers 
who may chance to read 
this article and who pride 
themselves that they didn’t 
raise their boys to be sol- 
diers. My mother said: “I 
didn’t want you to go, for 
you're only a boy. But now 
that you're a soldier, be a 
good one. I would rather 
see you dead than know you 
for a coward.” 

My mother has paid her 
debt to nature, but in this 
time of national stress, when 
our country seems divided 
in Its conception of its duty; 
when long-haired men and 
short-haired women and 
foolsand cowardsand knaves 
and blatherskites are so 
abundantly abroad in the 
and, her voice comes back 
to me from the grave, and I 
am glad that at thirty-six I 
am considered one of the fin- 
est life insurance risks ob- 
tainable, because that means 

can still get by a recruiting 
officer. 

,, Atthirty-six Ihavelearned 
this much: I would rather 
te than be a citizen of a 
country that has grown 
flabby with rosperity, that 
has so soon forgotten all the 
lood and tears that have 
een spilled to secure to it 
the only boons that make 
existence bearable. I some- 
times wonder if our school 
textbooks still contain Pat- 
rick Henry's address to the 
ntinental Congress, or the story of Na- 
than Hale;I wonder if our boys nowadays 
now who said: “I know not what course 
Others may pursue, but as for me, give me 
erty or give me death!” Certainly it is 
not an easy thing to die for one's country; 
on a couple of occasions I have been abso- 


I 


lutely certain it was an experience I was 
going to have; I confess to having been 
profoundly terrorized on the occasions 
when I had to charge into rapid rifle 
fire, so I know it must be dreadful to 
go through shell fire, but even that can- 
not be more horrible than the thought 
that one is a national scab, reaping the 
benefit of other people's sacrifices; cow- 
ering in safety behind the scattered frag- 
ments of one's fellow countryman; meek- 
ly turning the right cheek for the mailed 
fist after having been smitten on the left. 
I think it must be a very great privilege 
indeed to be blown to smithereens as a 
protest against being considered a member 
of an inferior race and hence subject to 


If You Enlist—Here is What 


You Will Get Out of It 


THINK that, of all the experiences and ad- 
ventures I have had in my life thus far, those 
I gleaned during my fourteen months in the 
regular army have had the most profound effect 
in shaping my destiny. ... 

“The recruiting posters will tel] you that a year 
in the army will teach your boy courage. It will. 
Also, it wil] teach him how to die, and in teaching 
him this it will teach him how to live. And he will 
learn how to obey, in order that in the later battle 
of life he may know how to command; it will teach 
him democracy, and if, after he has learned to de- 
fend his country and himself, he is called upon to 
make practical use of his education for the benefit 
of posterity, he will learn tenderness and manliness 
and how to sacrifice without thinking about it. 
Yes, all pacifists to the contrary notwithstanding, 
he will learn these things, even while killing his 
fellow man. And if you show me a man who has 
been through active service and is now a pacifist 
and denies this statement, I will take the short end 
of a modest bet that his record in the War Depart- 
ment archives will prove him a malingerer, on 
sick report when he wasn't in the guardhouse for 
being a dirty, careless, inefficient soldier. Military 
service in the United States Army is a real job 
with variegated details, many of them unpleasant 
to some natures, but none of them degrading, and 
the army is the finest school in the world for teach- 
ing a boy courage, self-reliance, cleanliness and 
efficiency.” 


Prussian supervision by the divine right 
of a megalomaniac. 

J think there are certain events, some- 
times events of the most trivial nature, 
that stand out in one’s memory like mile- 
stones along the road of life. 1 remember 
the day our regiment marched down Mar- 


ket Street in San Francisco to the dock to 
embark aboard the transport. How many 
thousands wept for us that day—and we 
were only a regular regiment. I marveled 
at the full hearts and overflowing eyes as 
we jogged by; in particular I recall a wom- 
an who stood by Lotta’s Fountain, weep- 
ing as if her heart must break. The regi- 
ment had halted for a minute and I found 
myself looking directly at this woman. 
She was a stout, peroxide blonde, with 
rouged cheeks and unnaturally dark eyes, 
and her tears were raising the very deuce 
with her complexion. She was loudly and 
expensively dressed and she sparkled with 
diamonds. I didn’t know then what she 
was, but I had a vague notion that she was 
rather different. She saw me looking at 
her and perhaps she had a vague notion 
that I was rather different, for she stepped 
up to me, gathered me to her ample, sa- 
chet-scented bosom and kissed me. Poor 
thing! She was sort of out of it, but felt 
that she just had to kiss somebody good- 
by. I wondered at the time why the 
other fellows laughed. To me, however, 
it has never been a laughing matter. Some- 


. how, as I look back through the mist of 


years to that great-hearted 
courtesan weeping for a 
whole brigade, she is sym- 
bolical of my fat, bedizened, 
wealthy, easy-going coun- 
try, which may look and act 
a little different to what we 
expect of a perfect lady like 
Columbia, bir is sound at 
heart, nevertheless. The 
non-Americans and hyphen- 
ated Americans and her- 
maphrodite Americans are 
making considerable noise, 
but we of the West know 
that two coyotes can make 
as much noise as two thou- 
sand, so let us be of good 
heart and provide a quiet 
place for these people to do 
their howling while we're 
attending to the nation's 
business. 

I think that of all the ex- 
periences and adventures I 
have had in my life thus far 
those I gleaned during my 
fourteen months in the reg- 
ular army have had the 
most profound effect in 
shaping my destiny. And 
while Lam on this subject, 
I think I have a little mes- 
sage for fathers and mothers 
with boys on their hands— 
boys who by reason of their 
temperament, surplus en- 
ergy or the financial limita- 
tions of the family excheq- 
uer, must face life without 
the equipment of a college 
education. One of the things 
Iwanted wasa college course 
in literature. (I'm glad now 
I didn't get it, because if I 
had, I might be trying to 
write literature instead of 

i writing for a living.) For 
quite a while therefore I regarded myself as 
one greatly handicapped in the attainment 
of his greatest ambition. But when I came 
home from the regular army on my nine- 
teenth birthday the word handicap had 
been cut out of the lexicon of my youth. I 
even remember the (Continued on page 94) 
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Bentley's Adventure 


PHELIA FINNE- 

GAN was late. 

Guiltily she hur- 

ried by J. C. 

Scuppers, — the 

floor-walker, and slid into 

her place at the notion 
counter. 

“Late again, Finnegan ps 
saluted Ellie Nora O'Neil, 
removing her tissue paper 
sleeve protectors prepara- 
tory to taking her own lunch 
hour. 

“Ah, have a heart, Ellie! 
What's a few minutes now 
and again?” 

“Now an’ again is good!” scoffed Ellie 
Nora. “An’ excuses! Solomon was a wise 
guy, but he’d have to hand it to you. Yes- 
terday you was bein’ interviewed by a re- 
porter; the day before you was followin’ 
ou hysician’s orders an’ Fletcherizin’. 

or the love of mut, what’s been keepin’ 
you to-day?” 

“T was over to Lucille’s gettin’ a fittin’, 
an’ on the way back I stopped off to rent a 
box at the Metropolitan,” gurgled Ophe- 
lia. "What's your trouble anyways, Ellie 
Mra They don't dock you when I'm 
ate. 

"Next thing to it. J. C. come up with 
à grouch that tasted like a dill pickle an' 

ured the vinegar off on me. Honest, 

ow that man can get a woman to take 
anything more from him than alimony is 
eyond me. An’ if he only wouldn't talk 
with his hands. He's in the front row 
when it comes to fidgeting. He's gone and 
mixed up the hairpins. les up to. you to 
Pick the invisibles out of the mediums an’ 
sort the five-cent bastings from the ten." 

Oh, well," sighed Ophelia, adjusting 
her own paper cuffs, “We'd oughter be 
thankful he ain’t studying ballet dancin’ 
nights. If he ever got his feet limbered up 
he'd put the whole counter on the bum.” 


“PARDON me, is this the counter they 
call ‘Notions?’” A tall man with a 
deep voice, several layers of sunburn and 
a hopelessly countrihed plaid overcoat, 
stood before Ophelia. 
"That's the name an’ this the place,” 
smiled Ophelia. 
“Would you call nets Notions?” he de- 
manded, 
“Sure. We have them from ten to 
thirty-five cents. Shade, please?” 
What shades have you?” inquired the 
Pleasant voice, 
ight brown, dark brown, medium, 
black, gray an'—" 
: e doesn't say. Just ‘one dozen nets’ 
is on the list. You'd better give me as- 
Sorted shades.” 
; Ophelia laughed. “Pardon me for smil- 
m, she apologized, “but she must have 
some head of hair! Don't you know the 
color of your wi—your—the lady’s hair?" 
Sure I do. Her hair's brown, about 
Your shade, I-I, well, I'm a green hand 
at this Shopping business an' I never 
eard anything about nets for hair before. 
ick out a dozen of the best, the shade 
you'd use yourself. Maybe,” he ventured, 
since you was kind enough to put me 
straght, you'd tell me where to get the 
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rest of the things she’s got down here,” 


and he passed over the list for Ophelia’s 
inspection. 

“You see," he continued, “‘there’s lots 
of things that ain’t on that bill o’ fare I 
showed you, that I want to get her. Lots 
of things she never dreamt to ask for. 
The sort of things, I mean, that rich girls 
come in here and buy. Girls that don’t 
know where their money comes from, and 
don't care. I'd like to get a wallopin’ big 
outht from inside out. It’ll make her eyes 
stick out, an’ she’ll smile like there was 
sunbeams daring her not to. Is that too 
big an order?” 

Ophelia whistled softly. 


“TS the biggest I ever had handed to 
me. Tell you what to get an’ where to 
get 'em? Well, you bet I will. Only be- 
fore I do, I want to say that I been dealin’ 
with the New York brand of men, an’ if I 
thought I ever'd draw a husband that’d 
treat me as white as you treat your wife, 
it'd take a quart of smellin’ salts to revive 
me!” 

The big man laughed a wide, honest, 
happy laugh. 

“She ain’t my wife. She’s my sister. 
We live down in Texas. I just struck it 
rich. They discovered pure white clay on 
my ranch. She don’t know it, but as 
soon as I'd sold a little part of it for more 
money than I ever thought was in the 
world, I told her I had business in New 
York. She gave me this list. It won't 
stack up five dollars, this list, an' I want 
to blow five thousand." 

“Five thousand!" gasped Ophelia. 
“Five thousand cold on your sister? 
Good night! There's only one of your 
kind I guess," she said limply. ‘Have 
you any idea what size she wears?" 

He shook his head. 

** Couldn't you wire her?” 

“No,” he said. “This is to be an A-1 
surprise. ` I'll take a chance on it. She's 
just about your size. D'o—do you s'pose 
they'd let you off to have the togs fitted to 

ou?" 
i “Sure they would. They don’t sell five 
thousand dollar orders every day to one 
customer. Lemme off? I should say oui, 
out, M'seer." 

* And you won't mind me breakin' into 

your day like this?" 
. "Mind? Me, mind? She laughed. 
* Just lemme check up this sale an' pour 
a few words into J. C's ear... . Mr. 
Scuppers! Mr. Scuppers!” called Ophelia. 

J. C. Scuppers walked up to the counter 


in 


and took the measure of the 
gay plaid overcoat. 

“Mr. Scuppers,” began 
Ophelia impressively, with 
an air of proprietorship in 
the owner of the hilarious 
overcoat. “Meet this gen- 
tleman. He wishes, Mr. 
Scuppers, to purchase five 
thousand dollars’ worth of 
stuff for his sister, in this 
store, Mr. Scuppers—this 
store. She is my twin and 
he wishes my company for 
the afternoon to have the 
outfit fitted. Do I accept or 
don't I?" Ophelia smiled 
triumphantly. . 

“My dear Miss Finnegan, my dear girl, 
and you, sir, . . . I beg pardon, the name 
slipped me—" floundered J. C. 

* Bentley, Joshua Bentley," supplied a 
voice from the depths of the overcoat. 

“Mr. Bentley, it will give me great 
pleasure," and J. C. executed a bow that 
came perilously near knocking down the 
entire stock of hair curlers. "Miss Finne- 
gan is yours, all yours, till the store 
closes." He bowed himself off. 

Ophelia smiled wickedly. “I took the 
wind out of his sails that trip. He needs a 
stiff sea breeze and a bracer to recover 
from that shock. Five thousand bones! 
Holy Harlem, but I’ll be some sport. 
Come on, Mr, Bentley, till I blow your 
coin for you." 

En route to the elevator Ophelia halted 
at the ladies’ neckwear for a whisper in 
the ear of Belle Fay. Ophelia nodded 
back in the direction of the unspeakable 
overcoat. “I’m spendin’ five thousand 
bones for him this after. And as soon as 
I'm done up-stairs I'll be down to get that 
fifteen-dollar filet lace collar there in the 
case. 

“Five thousand?” demanded Belle in- 
credulously. “Him? Say, this ain't April 
Fools Day. That big farmer? Take care, 
Phele, he don’t spill no hay on you.” 


PROUDLY Ophelia displayed the man- 
nikin promenade. Garbed in the latest 
models, their faces made up like dolls, 
they floated rhythmically m and down to 
music, displaymg their furbelows. Smiles 
and languishing glances they cast gener- 
ously on the masculine portion of the audi- 
ence. 

“Which hits your taste, Mr. Bentley?" 
whispered Ophelia. 

Bentley turned. 

"None of them. Not a darn one. 
Painted an' powdered an' faces all alike. 
Why, they ain't a real-lookin' woman in 
the bunch. Let's start in buyin’.” 

“T can see where paint an’ powder don't 
make a hit with you!" laughed Ophelia. 
._ “Your sight is good, for it don’t. Why, 
if youd been made up like a lot of them 
salesgirls, do you think you'd be up here 
now shopping with me? No, sir-ree!” 

*Lord!" breathed Ophelia privately, 
“it’s lucky I didn't put any on to-day." 

“It’s a sight for sore eyes to see a nat- 
ural, honest-complecfed girl in this town. 
I took to yours right off the reel,” went on 
Bentley. 

"Why, Mr. Bentley," said Ophelia, 
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‘it’s done so much nowadays that nobody 

thinks nothing about it. Somehow or an- 

other I ain't so strong for it as some peo- 
le. 

“Now,” she said, as they reached the 
costume department, "just set right here 
and I'll be back in an evenin' gown that'll 
make you set up an' take notice." Texas 
obeyed. 

“Miss Hendry, say, I’m tryin’ on for a 
gentleman friend's sister. He's got oodles 
of dough. Expense is no money to him, so 
I should worry. Hustle me into that nile- 
green, two hundred and fifty dollar Dou- 
cet model you shown on the figure the 
other day.' 

Just as the big man from Texas was 
commencing to feel like a bull in a china 
shop, a fluffy vision in pale green stood 
before him, a smiling, ruly vision—a 
glorified Ophelia. 

“Well,” she pouted prettily, “don’t you 
know me? on't you reckanize me? 
Ain't it a darling frock? Won't your sister 
ge crazy about it? Not much sign of me 

eing Miss Notions now, is they?” 

“Lord! Girl, you’re a dream. Why, 
a might be a princess in Europe. 
“Ves, but you know we ain’t got much 
time. I got a bunch to put on yet. Just 
give the word—do you buy it?’ 

“You bet! But, honest, if ever they 
was a cuter little fairy—” 

But Ophelia was 
room. 

“That’s sold. Now lemme sli 
white one, that Paquin, Miss 
the tulle with the daisies.” 

_ She presented herself again for inspec- 


ack at the fitting- 


into the 
endry,— 


tion. 
“Well,” she challenged, “some daisy 

dress, what, eh?” 

“Say,” he laughed, “shake hands or 
somethin’, so I'll know you're real.” 

“Can’t you just see your sister in this?" 
demanded Ophelia. 

“Yes, I can; but I must say I'd always 
see you in it after this." 


B* FIVE-THIRTY Ophelia had beaten 
the record as a lightning buyer. 

“I think," she said to Bentley, “we got 
about everything. I'll see that the things 
is packed in them wardrobe trunks an’ 
sent to your hotel to-morrow morning. 
An’ believe me, it’s been some afternoon, 
Mr. Bentley! I’m certainly pleased to 
have made your acquaintance, and— 
would it be askin’ too much to have your 
sister drop me a line an’ tell me how she 
liked my taste? I gotter beat it down to 
my locker now.” 

“Say,” said the man from Texas, “do 
you think I’m goin’ to let this thing drop 
here an’ now? Nix! Have you got a date 
for dinner to-night?” 

Ophelia looked down demurely, and as 
coyly raised her lashes. 

"No, I haven't," she confessed. “It'd 
give me great pleasure to accept your kind 
invite, Mr. Bentley. I'll get my things 
an’ meet you at the main entrance.” 

“Now,” said the big ranchman a few 
minutes later, as he tucked Ophelia under 
his arm, ‘‘it’s up to you to choose a res- 
taurant.” : e 

Ophelia looked at him dubiously. 

“Well,” she sugge&ted, “since I ain't 
wearing one of them model gowns and 
you ain't in a boiled shirt yourself, s'pos'n 
we go to a quiet place?" 
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“I was thinkin’ maybe you'd like a 
lively place. Do togs make such a fierce 
diff in this burg?" 

“Pretty fierce,” replied Ophelia. “In 
this town, if you ain’t dressed right up to 
time, you don’t get no kind of service. 
You’d be more comfortable eating hash 
off a peg than sittin’ in a swell joint look- 
ing like you came from the Four Corners.” 

“Why, you look slick, Notions,” he 
comforted. ''As for me—nobody ever 
looks at a man ” 

“ N-no, not at some, I s’pose,” admitted 
Ophelia, “but you're so grand an’ big an’ 


a stranger an’ all, that if you was to blow | zx 
down Peacock Alley they'd all give you | am 
the once-o." i 

“Leave them!” retorted Bentley, “We | ixis 
should worry. Are you game?” nn 

Ophelia thought quickly. She looked at | x! 
the coat that would draw a laugh fromev- | xo 
ery hotel attendant. Lon, 

“Well,” she said to herself, “PIL swal- — 
low my pride, but, believe me, if he turns a! 
out to be a proposal an’ not a supposal,]'l — ic 
celebrate by droppin’ that overcoat into — 
the East River." 

“Mr. Bentley," she said finally, “I’m 
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game. Of course I’m game. . . . An’, 
anyhow,” she added dA “there 
ain't a boiled shirt in New York to-night 


that’s coverin’ a heart as honest as his— 
not mentioning the cash at all.” : 

So Ophelia, with bright spots of color in 
her cheeks, braving the smiles of Peacock 
Alley, walked demurely beside her harle- 
quin-coated knight, and heaved a sigh of 
utter relief once she saw the nightmare 
safe in the hands of the grinning hat boy. 

“Well, it’s been some afternoon!" ex- 
claimed the white clay magnate, flirting 
with a coy, elusive oyster. 


“Tt sure has," agreed Ophelia. “It al- 
most seems a shame your sister couldn’t 
of bought them things herself. Why, buy- 
in’ the stuff is just as pleasant for most 
girls as wearin’ it afterward.” 

“It’s a cinch, though, that Sis'll never 
have as much fun outer wearin’ them togs 
as I had buyin’ them. Do you know, 
Notions, I have a notion—did you get 
that—that the fairies muster made that 
white one with the daisies. Gee, but that 
was one swell dress!” 

i “Spelt class, didn’t it?" enthused Ophe- 
la. 


"Gee!" 


she exclaimed. 
about a leadin' man; why, you look like you was backin' 
the show! I look like a tallow candle side of an arc light." 


“And the green one! Lord, that green 
one! The one you put on first, remember?” 

* Regler little hummin' bird, wasn't it, 
Mr. Bentley? But, tell me, is your sister 
my complexion? Tell me about her. Will 
she swell round much this season? Has 
she got a gentleman friend?" 

“Sis? She has a bunch of friends waitin’ 
for her to drop her handkerchief. She's a 
fine kid, too, Sis is. Before I struck it rich 
I scraped up enough coin to send her off to 
boardin' school. Life was on the blink 
while she was gone, and somehow I never 
knew what ailed me till she got back. She 


"You're certainly class! Talk 
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palled round with rich girls, swells, and I 
guess she had to swallow hard before she 
could get back into harness. Game kid, 
though—reads all the fashion papers, but 
never a whimper out of her. And when I 
come away she handed me that picayune 
little list.’ 

Bentley looked at Ophelia critically. 
“Her complexion? Well, no—it ain’t like 
yours. She's got outdoors writ all over 
her. You got a hothouse look to you— 
and when I come to think of it that dress 
the fairies made belongs on a hothouse 
flower. Somehow, I can’t see Sis in that.” 

“Then, whenever she has it on, Mr. 
Bentley,” twinkled Ophelia, “you won't 
have to bother pressin' the button to 
think of me, will you?" 

“Tm beginnin’ to think, Notions," said 
the man from Texas, "that I won't have 
to press no button no time. You'll always 
be right there, coming between me and 
everything else—and always in that little 
dress the fairies made." 

“Ah, come now, Mr. Bentley,” teased 
Ophelia, *'the fashions change, you know. 
And not counting wear an’ tear I might 
get too plump for that rig!" 

“The fairies'll take care of that," he re- 
plied. ! 

“On the dead level, Mr. Bentley," be- 

an Ophelia, “since we're talking fashions. 
[ always heard that charity begins to 
home. Here you been gettin’ your sister 
all dolled up, büt what about little Willie? 
Don't you come in at all? If you're the 
plute you say you are, it's up to you to 


look the part. Where, Mr. Bentley, confi- 
dentially speaking, did you invest in that 
overcoat?' 

Bentley blushed. ‘‘That overcoat? 
Why," he said, "it was the best they 
had at the general store, and it’s good an’ 
warm, Notions.” 

“To-morrow morning, Mr. Bentley,— 
remember I’m talkin’ to you like a sister 
that wants to see you dressed right for the 
leadin' man's part—you go straight to 
Gardner-Greene, on de Avenue, and put 
yourself in their hands as if you was a 
child. They'll send you out lookin’ so 
swell that passers-by will think you’re a 
movin’ pitcher actor. - 


“ AND then,” went on Ophelia, “just 

have them send that coat up to my 
address. I got an uncle kinder down and 
out, that'll die happy in that coat. He's 
strong for the rainbow stuff. Are you 
game?" 

* Notions, do you know I never thought 
of myself. I just live in my ridin' togs to 
home. But ti do it. Glad to. I'll get 
everything from A to Z. Now that I 
think of it, that coat might have been left 
by Noah in the Ark. It’s a wonder you 
wasn't ashamed of me, Notions.” 

“Ashamed, Mr. Bentley? I guess not. 
The shoe is on the other foot. What call 
would a shopgirl have to be ashamed of a 
millionaire? And, even s'pos'n I did shy 
at that piece of plaid worsted you had on, 
do you think I'm so nearsighted I couldn't 
see the white man that was wearin’ it?” 


sid Says: 


A mail carrier is not the only 
one who has to keep on delivering 


" Notions," said Bentley, leaning across 
the table, ‘‘do you, honest, think I’m a 
white man? I know I'm a frost on Broad- 
way— know I ain't a Percy. Why, when 
I think of you in that dress the fairies made 
I could go down on my knees an' beat it 
backward out the door." 

“Good night, Mr. Bentley, you got no 
call to feel so humble-minded. I'm only a 
salesgirl in the Notions, and my folks is 
decent; but they ain't swells. Seein'me in 
that dress and all—it sorter got your goat. 
I never had on such things before, and I 
likely won't again, so buck up, Mr. Bent- 
ley, buck up." 

“I will," determined Bentley, "I'll 
start to buck up as soon as that store 
opens to-morrow A. M. An’ s'pos'n we just 
call it the movies to-night, an’ Ill call for 
pe to-morrow evening dressed up like a 

orse an' buggy." 

“And Ill look like a poor relation!” 
laughed Ophelia. 

* We'll see about that," he said, looking 
at Ophelia in a way that made her hopes 
shoot skyward. 

“Well,” greeted J. C. Scuppers next 
morning, ignoring further tardiness on the 
part of Ophelia, "how did you get along 
yesterday, Miss Finnegan? Did your 
friend invest that five thousand dollars!” 

“Sure thing, Mr. Scuppers,” smiled 
Ophelia, clutching that gentleman by the 
arm. “Just a card of safety pins cleavin’ 
to your sleeve button," she exclaimed. | 

. C. laughed. “Well, safety first, Miss 
Finnegan.” (Continued on page 92) 


E WERE talking about a young man here in 

New York. Said one: “Pll tell you why that 

chap is such a wonder. The minute he winds 
up one big job he goes after another. He wastes no 
time patting himself on the back for past achievements. 
When he finishes putting something over he turns 
around and says to himself in regard to his own per- 
formance—‘Oh, that wasn't much. I have got to beat 
that. Now I must get to work and really do some- 
thing.' Then he pitches into a fresh job as if he had 
never accomplished a thing in his life." 

In other words, you have not only got to do good 
work, but you have got to repeat and keep on repeating 
if you want the world to continue to respect you. 

The other day a famous author was telling me how 
he felt when his first story was accepted. He said that 
within a few minutes the thought flashed across his 
mind that he could not stop—but must go on. One 
good story must be followed by another and another 
and another—else his reputation would die and he would 
be humiliated. He said that the feeling was not exactly 
'comfortable—that the prospect was in a way terrible. 
“Being successful,” he said, “is not easy. The suc- 
cessful man advertises to the world that he can do 


certain things well—and he must go on making good 
or back off the map. It’s a great sensation, a great ex- 
perience—worth almost anything—but it isn't a snap." 

It is the same way in business. The salesman who 
sets a high mark has to go right out and beat that mark 
or suffer by comparison with his own record. He can't 
sit down in a rocking chair and devote the rest of his 
life to receiving congratulations. 

Have you ever sat in a restaurant and compared your 
job with that of a waiter? Try it some time. No mat- 
ter what your work is I am sure you will see the point 
if you watch the waiter and think how exactly his job 
typifies yours. Take, for example, my job—that of an 
editor. An editor’s job is exactly like that of a waiter. 
He has to go and get something good and bring it in. 
And after he has brought it in he has to go right out and 
get something more and bring that in. The minute he 
sits down or stops to talk unnecessarily with the guests, 
he ceases to give as good service as before. Then the 
guests who praised him a moment ago begin to growl. 
And so, almost immediately, he has turned from a good 
servant into a poor one. 

This fits any line of human activity. A continuous 
performance is what is wanted. Nothing else counts. 


~The War Inside Myself 


Just what I have gone through—mak- 
ing up my mind to serve my country 


O-MORROW morning, after 

breakfast, I shall light a cigar and 

set out from my home, as I have 

done every week day (with the 

exception of two weeks in the 
summer) for seven years. Only, instead of 
walking to the office, I shall stop at the cor- 
ner of Main Street and Highland Avenue, 
where Joe Huntington, major of the Sec- 
ond Artillery, is in chargeof the brown can- 
vas enlistment tent, and I shall offer my- 
self as a private for service in France. 

My wife and my youngster, Peter, will 
watch me from the front door, as they 
always do, and my wife will wave to me 
when I turn the corner, and then will go 
up-stairs to her own room and cry a bit, 
and I shall doubtless feel like crying too, 
only I won't do it. For we have been all 
through that stage together, and come out 
of it: we have had our evenings in front of 
the fire, when she has sat 
and looked up at me and 
argued, and I have chewed 
my pipe and walked up and 
down the room arguing with 
myself. And it is settled. 
She knows it, and back of 
her tears there is something 
else beside sorrow. Not 
pride exactly, but a kind of 
calm content. 

_ Tonight she is out look- 
ing at some little apart- 
ments in the unfashionable 
corner of town where we 
started housekeeping ten 
pe ago. And I begged off. 

made the excuse that there 
was work to finish up here at 
the office; but the simple 
truth is that I couldn't quite 
face that particular bit of 
music. I have summoned 
up courage enough to en- 
list: I mean to do my duty. 
But to go back to that old 
Street where we started life, 
with a memory about every ` 
tree, a bit of tender associa- 
tion at every corner; to see 
the little market that we 
used to visit together, she 
with the carefully guarded 
family purse and I with the basket, the 
apartment house in front of which I paced 
up and down the day that Peter was born 
~it was just a little bit more than I cared 
to stand. 

Besides, this is my last opportunity to 

* alone for a couple of hours, and I 
wanted to think the thing through once 
More, and set it all down. 

It will be a long time before I can be 
aione again, and that, when I come to 
think about it, is one of the hard things 
about the whole business. From now on 
etd minufé of my day and night is going 
ie € shared, intruded upon, violated. 

‘ase to be an individual soul, a distinct 


so, grab it. 


personality, and become one drop in a 
huge two-million blend of men. 
hysically, I ought to pass the examina- 
tion with flying colors. I have read the 
specifications printed in the newspapers, 
and I hit the weight and height standards 
almost to a dot. My eyes are all right; I 
have spent two hundred dollars in having 
my teeth gone over from top to bottom 
this summer, and have put in every other 
lunch hour at the gymnasium. So far as I 
know I'm sound as a nut—physically. 
And there are no tests delicate enough to 
show my mental handicaps. Yet I have to 
smile a bit when I think what those handi- 
caps are. I doubt if there will be a single 
other man in France more mentally and 
spiritually unfit to be a soldier than I. 
I suppose I have the ordinary amount of 
physical courage. Modern life is so well 
padded and wrapped around, to be sure, 


The Most-Thought-About Subject 
In Human Heads Just Now 


H 


you are a woman, or if you are a man past 40, 
you have been thinking about it as it affects your 
son, brother, husband, or sweetheart. 


PERHAPS you will find here an idea that will help 
you to a better solution of your own problem. If 


that a man isn’t given much chance to find 
out whether he is a coward or not. But I 
know plenty of men who make more fuss 
about having a tooth pulled than I; and 
the two times in my life when I have had 
to submit to operations I have walked up 
to the table and gone to it without any 
special trepidation. I think I can stand an 
average amount of suffering—in myself. 
But when it comes to suffering in other 

eople, I simply am not there. I remem- 
ber the time when Peter ran a fish hook in 
his finger and I had to clench my teeth and 
make a quick sharp slash with my razor 
blade and take it out, because we were in 
camp and the nearest doctor fourteen 


ERE is a man who writes about some- 
thing very much on your mind. Don’t 
deny that you have thought about it 
over and over—from every angle. 
man between 18 and 40 you have been figuring 
out what you yourself ought to do about it. 


If you are a 


That is what this magazine is mainly 
for—to present ideas of practical value to indi- 
viduals, ideas which they can take right into 
their own minds and put to use. 


THE EDITOR 


miles away. I understand in the training 
camp they will drill us in bayonet practice 
with dummies made to look like men, and 
that the bayonet is counted on to win the 
war, once the Germans begin really to give 
way. Thank God, I am going in the artil- 
lery, and yet, even so, I wonder whether 
they will be able to make a soldier out of 
me; whether, when the time really comes, 
and I see men go down, and hear the cries 
— God knows! 

Another trouble with me is that I've 
never had to submit to any discipline, and 
I hate the thought of it like poison. I put 
in two weeks in my father's office after col- 
lege, and then quit and went to work on a 
newspaper. The old man called me forty 
kinds or a fool, and of course from a finan- 
cial standpoint I was one. But the news- 
paper man is the modern soldier of fortune, 
in a way. His hand is more or less against 
all the world. He fights alone, and so long 
as he delivers the goods he can do pretty 
much as he pleases. I was the star reporter 
on the ‘ Herald” for years, and since I be- 
came editor, the proprietor has left me 
almost entirely alone. I really don't know 
what it is to have a boss. 

And after to-morrow I'll be under the 

command of some whipper- 
snapper of a lieutenant who 
may order me to stand all 
night in some swamp, when 
. I know darned well that it’s 

suicide to obey; or send me 
down the middle of a shell- 
swept road, when by wait- 
ing an hour or two L'onsht 
get through without any 
trouble. And I'll have to 
salute and do it. All my 
years of trained judgment 
and individual initiative 
will be thrown into the dis- 
card. Every move I make 
will be over the protest of 
my outraged soul. I, who 
have been so jealous of my 
editorial independence that 
I could hardly be decent to 
a prominent advertiser when 
I met him on the street be- 
cause he might want to try 
to influence me—I must for- 
get all that somehow. It 
makes me smile a bit: I won- 
der if the medical examiner 
could lift the top off a man's 
skull and look inside whether 
he would want me in his 
army, after all. 

I think I could have ren- 
dered fairly good service in the Revolution- 
ary War, and maybe come to enjoy it even, 
There it was a case of every man taking 
his own gun down from over the fireplace 
and going out behind his own stone wall 
and popping Britishers in defense of his 
own wife and farm. For that kind of lone- 
hand fighting I'm probably as good as the 
average. But to be just one of millions; to 
be compelled to sink all individuality in 
the great common tidal wave of humanity 
—it’s a kind of spiritual suicide. Every 
atom of non-conformist, anti-slavery, 
mugwump ancestry in me cries out in 
protest. 

The drill sergeant will have a pretty 


If 
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stiff job in getting my unruly spirit broken 
to the harness. But I am going to give 
him all the help I can. I have fought the 
thing through in my own heart, and to- 
morrow morning I enlist. 

Three years ago I believed there never 
would be another war. I helped to defeat 
Ed Holbrook for reélection to Congress 
because he voted for a navy bill millions 
bigger than we had ever had before. I 
pointed out in my paper how many miles 
of good roads those millions would have 
built, and how many schoolhouses, and 
how many life insurance premiums they 
would have paid. I denounced the “ muni- 
tions trust," and, though I did not suspect 
Ed of actual dishonesty, I felt sure that 
somehow the social life of Washington had 
sucked him in, and flattered his heart 
away from the interests of the common 
people. 


I STOOD out against the fortification of 
the Panama Canal. It was up to us, I 
said, to set an example to the nations of 
the Old World. Preaching disarmament 
would do no good unless someone actually 
began to practiceit. Let us throw our own 
cannon into the sea and then we could go 
to them with clean hands and call on them 
to do likewise. 

Noone in the world was more unsuspect- 
ingly peaceful on that July day in 1914 
when Ned Moore, our telegraph man, came 
rushing in with a flash that Austria had 
declared war on Serbia. 

“It’s come,” he cried, waving it around. 

* What's come," I demanded. 

“The European war: every nation in 
Europe will be in it within a month." 

I laughed out loud, and bet him five 
dollars to one, on the spot, that the big 
powers would have the whole squabble 
patched up in ten days. Nations might 
arm to the teeth, and rattle the saber at 
each other, but they were too wise to let it 
go beyond mere threats. Modern warfare 
had become too destructive ever to be 
invoked again, and civilization had out- 
grown it anyway: nations were ruled b 
their business men these days, thank God. 
Kings and chancellors might grumble, but 
when it came to a final show-down the 
hand that rocked the cash drawer would 
make its influence felt. 

I paid Ned his five dollars a few days 
later, and from that date to this my whole 
mental and spiritual world has been in a 
state of terrific turmoil. 

The Belgium business rocked me con- 
siderably; the “Lusitania” was a terrific 
jolt; and then the revelations, one after an- 
other, that Germany had been planning 
this whole business for years, that every 
country, including our own, was honey- 
combed with secret agents, left me com- 
pletely upset. 

I have traveled in Germany, and I like 
the Germans. To be sure, they publish 
jokes in their funny papers which we 
would consider pretty vulgar, and they 
spill a good deal of soup on their vests, and 
are rather rude to their women. But these 
seemed to me: minor things in comparison 
with their industry and the marvelous 
organizing power which had provided com- 
fortable homes and plenty for sixty mil- 
lion people in a little country less than the 
size of Texas. I'll wager I've written fifty 
editorials in the past five years, pointing 
out how much better they run their cities 
and care for their people than we do over 


here. The Kaiser seemed to me to have a 

ood deal of comic-opera stuff about him, 
but measured by the solid achievement of 
his lifetime he ranked in my mind as one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, men of his 


age. 
PT ben suddenly out of the sky—Belgium 
and the “Lusitania,” and “scrap of paper" 
and Poland: it was as though Schwartz, 
from whom I have been buying my delica- 
tessen goods for years, had suddenly 
reached over the counter and hit me on 
the head with a meat ax. My peaceful, 
trusting little world reeled about me. I 
had thought the race was growing a little 
better every year, that men had almost, if 
not entirely, outgrown their brutishness. 
And here was a nation doing things that 
belonged to savagery! Was civilization a 
fake? Was all progress a delusion? Were 
we merely moving in circles, instead of 
climbing up? Must all achievement be 
wiped out once in so many generations, as 
the civilization of Egypt and Tyre had 
been, and later the civilization of Greece? 
Was that the rule of the universe? Were 
we on our way to the abyss again? 

I forced myself to discredit the reports 
as long as I could. After all, they came 
entirely through the English censorship, 
and I had never had any great love for the 
English. But when the Bryce report came 
out, I ceased to close my mind. I know 
Bryce: I met him in Washington twice. I 
would as soon think of doubting my father. 


[READ the life of good old John Hay, 

which was published after the war started, 
and I discovered that the way the German 
troops acted in China at the time of the 
Boxer outbreak had filled him then with 
the same sort of dread of them that had 
been forming in my own mind. They con- 
ducted themselves like savages, he said. 
He feared them from that time on. He 
looked on them as the one great menace to 
the world's: peace, even away back there, 
almost twenty years ago. pn out my 
life of Bismarck and read it over again. I 
had always felt a certain admiration for 
the old fellow: he was so easily the master 
of all the statesmen of his time. But as I 
reread him, as I saw the cold-blooded, cal- 
culating way in which he picked his wars, 
first with Denmark, then with Austria, 
and then with France: as I watched him 
corrupting the press and flattening out the 
Parliament, preaching always the right of 
strong nations to rule the weak, the gospel 
of “blood and iron," I shuddered. He had 
taught his peoplethat theway togothrough 
life was with a strong bluff and a big club. 
Three times he had swung the club—and 
fifty times he had got away with the bluff. 
It had turned their heads. Every utter- 
ance of their newspapers and preachers 
and college professors since the war started 
proved it. 

In fact, it was what the Germans said 
about themselves that put more fear into 
my heart than anything that the British or 
French claimed against them. The perfect 
accord with which they barked, jumped 
through the hoop, or lay down and rolled 
over, at the command of Berlin, was ap- 
pallin . First it was Russia that they 

strafed” with all their might. They 
were fighting to push back the Russian 
hordes, to save civilization from the Slav. 
Then, in one moment, and as one man, 
they turned their hate to England. Then, 
a third word of command, and, presto, 


America was the villain. All together 
boys, “Gott strafe Amerika.” No public 
opinion except Wilhelmstrasse; no ques- 
tioning, no debate. Simply a blind “straf- 
ing" where and how and when it was 
ordered—a nation that could be turned of 
or on like a faucet. How could the world be 
safe with a compact mass of sixty million 
molded and ready to be hurled in any 
direction at a moment's notice by a little 
group of men? 

At last there came our own declaration 
of war. 

I read an article the other day by a man 
who expressed wonder that our people 
should be so *' apathetic" toward this war. 
He contrasted the slow, quiet enlistment 
that has been taking place this summer 
with the enthusiastic rush to the colors in 
'61 and in ’98. If he had lived out here in 
Indiana instead of in New York, if he had 
been as close to the heart of our people as | 
am, with my small-town daily, he would 
not have written that article. Our folks 
are not apathetic: they are dead in earnest. 
But the difference between to-day and ’61 
is that the boys of /61 enlisted for a three- 
months holiday, to do the rebels up and be 
home in time for Thanksgiving dinner with 
the folks. Our people have had two years 
of the most thoroughgoing correspondence 
course in the horrors of war that the world 
has ever known. There's no glamour in 
the business for us. We know that warisa 
matter of wet trenches, and death, and 
horrible suffering. Every day for two 

ears our papers have described it to us. 

y George, it raises my estimate of the 
human race to see men go, knowing as they 
do, exactly what they are going to, and how 
many of them will never come back. 

At first I had no thought that I would 
go. I said to myself: "I'm beyond the 
draft age, why should I put my head into 
it? Suppose men do look at me a bit ask- 
ance. Suppose other men do get the praise 
and the hero worship. Suppose even that 
I were to be branded with the mark of 
cowardice. What of it? Iam going to live 
only once. I have thirty years of life still 
coming to me. Put that in the balance on 
one side and a little censure, or anything 
else you've a mind to put in, on theother, 
and which weighs more? All that a man 
has will he give in exchange for his life. I Hl 
avoid the thing if there’s any possible way 
to do it.” 


I THOUGHT some of going to Washing- 
ton and getting a job in the Government, 
or even of slipping away to my farm in 
the country and waiting until the business 
was over. I loved the country as much as 
the next man. Patriotism was all right, 
but life—life is given to a man only once. 
What folly to throw it away for a country; 
to toss it into the air behind a colored ban- 
ner and a band. My son might question 
me in years to come, but better a little 
questioning than not to be alive at all. 

might perhaps feel a bit embarrassed when 
the men of my age paraded past on Memo- 
rial Day in their uniforms, behind their 
tattered flags. But Memorial Day is one 
day in the year—would a man throw away 


thirty sweet, precious years for the fear of 


thirty uncomfortable days? ; 

So I thought the thing through in the 
first days after the declaration, and settle 
it. Only it refused to be settled. In spite 
of myself, the spirit of the war stepped into 
the chief place in (Continued on page 82 


Is Acting “A Bag of Tricks"? 
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IS an old saying that there are 
tricks in every trade. It is equally 
true that there are tricks in every 
art, especially the art of acting—not 
tricks which are ethically wrong, to be 

sure, but short cuts to the achievement of 
the great end of casting the spell of illusion 
over the audience, tricks which enable the 
actor sometimes to assume many a rôle 
for which he is actually unfitted. One of 
the keenest pleasures the theater affords 
is to watch the players and discriminate, 
or try to discriminate, between what is an 
imaginative and unique creation in their 
impersonations, and what is a mere trick 
of acting, a conventional short cut. If 
more people in the playhouse made the 
effort thus to discriminate, there would be 
a much wider appreciation of the actor’s 
art, and a better understanding. 

There are those, to be sure, themselves 
noted players, who say acting is all tricks. 
George Arliss, in his introduction to Wil- 
liam Gillette's “The Illusion of the First 
Time in Acting" (published by the Co- 
lumbia University Dramatic Museum), 
says: "Of course, one can never be really, 
truly ‘natural’ on the stage. Acting is a 
bag of tricks. The thing to learn is how 
aS unnatural, and just how unnatural 
to be under given conditions. Many plays 
appear to be natural to the casual audi- 
ence, but are in reality per- 
fectly artificial from begin- 
ning to end. To play these 
naturally would be equiva- 
lent to an artist sticking real 
leaves on his painted canvas 
in order to suggest a natu- 
ral tree. Half the fun and 
half the art of the actor is to 
play such pieces artificially 
while appearing to play 
them naturally.’ 

Not long ago Henry Mil- 
ler was rehearsing a play, 
and trying to train a certain 
actress to speak a line in a 
certain way, which she af- 
firmed was not her way, not 
the way she imagined the 
character spokeit. It wasn’t 
natural, she said. 

And Mr. Miller affirmed 
the same doctrine, that it 
wasn't nature but the dra- 
matic effect he sought, and 
that acting was a trick to 
uio this effect. 

course these men don't mean quite 
what they say, or not all of it. What they 
actually mean is that a play is not life 
(real stories seldom condense themselves 
into two and a half hours), the scenery is 
not real, even the language is highly con- 
centrated and “pointed up." The actors, 
therefore, must also adapt themselves to a 
, Concentrated and to a certain extent a 

; zonventional mode of expression. Actin 
ts a long battle to make what is a symbo 
of life give the illusion of life itself. 

at is why the player who acts on the 


stage exactly as a person would act off 
the stage is often quite ineffective. Miss 
Laurette Taylor recently took a critic to 
task because he criticized the way she blew 
her nose. She said she blew it the way peo- 
ple actually do after they have been weep- 
ing. Putting aside the fact that probably no 
two people use quite the same method, it 
remains true that what may be a perfectly 
natural method in life, if practiced on the 
stage may seem ridiculous, if not sloppy. 
Blowing the nose is never a afücularv 
lovely proceeding at best. When an ac- 
tress on the stage wishes to express the 
aftermath of grief, she cannot be too real- 
istic and keep our interest and our belief 
in her beauty. If she is obliged to blow her 
nose, she's got to find some way to do it 
which will give the act a tone, as it were. 
We fancy the critic whom Miss Taylor 
complained of evidently didn't think 
she quite discovered the trick. She imi- 
tated nature, and she lost his confidence 
in her naturalness: which is one of the 
paradoxes of acting. 


But if acting were all a bag of tricks, a 
man of Mr. Arliss’s intelligence would 
be the last one to remain an actor. What 
are really the tricks in acting are those 
things a player does in a given situation to 
create a dramatic effect, to achieve illu- 


What Great Acting Have 
You Ever Seen? 


HINK over some of the great pieces 
Compare 
them with what Mr. Eaton says about 


of acting you have seen. 


the use of tricks in acting. Perhaps you 
won’t agree with what Mr. Eaton says: 
perhaps you will. But this much is sure— 

After reading this article your recollec- 
tions of the plays you have seen will be 
more enjoyable and interesting than ever. 


sion, to make the artificial seem natural, 
and which he can use in any other similar 
situation; which are, in short, a sort of 
stock in trade, or, rather, a machine-made 
tool employed by his head rather than his 
heart or his imagination. What are the 
true creative things in acting are those ef- 
fects the actor achieves by a deep imagina-' 
tive realization of the particular character 
he is playing, which he uses in that play 
and shat play alone, which would fit no- 
where else, and die with the part. You 
have only to see Mrs. Fiske, let us say, 


play a róle which she has studied all sum- 
mer, and then see a stock actress play it 
after a week of hurried rehearsals, to real- 
ize how the one is practicing a creative art, 
the other is getting a sort of half-way ef- 
fect by the constant employment of tricks. 
One of the clearest examples of the trick 
and the true creative practice, in a single 
erformance, is Nazimova's acting of the 
heroine of “’Ception Shoals,” last winter. 
This interesting Russian actress is a past 
mistress of tricks. But she is also a woman 
of very great imaginative force, even if it 
runs in narrow channels. In this play she 
portrays a girl who has been brought up in 
a lonely lighthouse, absolutely and virgin- 
ally ignorant of all matters concerning sex. 
A young man finally reaches the island, 
and she falls in love with him. She doesn't 
know what has happened to her, she is 
quite unconscious of the traditional bar- 
riers to expression; and she stands before 
this man, listens to his words, lifts her 
face to his as if she were worshipping the 
sun, makes little furtive gestures toward 
him with her arms (you recall how Grizel's 
arms used to rock, in ‘Sentimental 
Tommy”?). The scene is so tenderly and 
beautifully played, the tones in her voice, 
the look on her face, the awkward affec- 
tion of her gestures, are so lovely and rivht, 
that a choke comes into your throat. This 
is creativeacting. Sheseems 
to be the heroine of the play, 
not Nazimova, and what 
she does in this scene be- 
longs to it, and it alone. She 
will never repeat herself. 
But in the last act, when 
she learns that her beloved 
thinks she is dead, and will 
never return to her, she be- , 
gins to weep, and slowly the 
weeping grows to hyster- 
ical laughter, and, increasing 
in volume, to the laughter 
ofidiocy. Shehas gone mad! 
The scene sends a shiver 
down your back. But it is a 
trick. It ia trick she has 
probably used fifty times 
efore, and which other ac- 
tresses have used back into 
the ancient past. It is al- 
ways good for a thrill, and 
it 1s, of course, a perfectly 
legitimate thing when the 
play calls for it. But it is 
one of those tricks which are 
art of a player's technical weapons, a tool. 
t doesn't belong to the unique creative 
process whereby one character is made 
different from all the others in the world. 
In thelast act of Jane Cowl's new play, 
“Lilac Time,” as it was Originally 
played, there is another good illustration 
of what is trickery and what is creative 
artistry in acting. The scene begins in a 
subdued and somber key, because Miss 
Cowl's soldier lover has been away for a 
year, and his fate is uncertain. Then comes 
a letter from him, seized upon with happy 
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and tearful excitement, then the news that 
his regiment is arriving that very morning. 
The excitement increases, the action 
grows faster, until finally, when the major 
of the regiment enters the room, the 
actress rushes to him like a young whirl- 
wind. His face is very grave, and into 
this speed, this excitement, he drops the 
word that the lover has been killed. So 
far there is nothing here which isn't an 
ancient trick alike of acting and stage 
management, based, of course, on the fact 
that men and women do speak louder and 
faster in joy than in grief, and at the ap- 
proach of some long looked-for and ea E 
desired event do become sometimes almost 
hysterical. A chi'd will dance up and 
down, scream, clap its hands. The stage 
manager and actress, knowing this, 
“work up” the scene accordingly. But 
after the sad news, which, of course, 
breaks her down into traric weeping, the 
soldiers are heard marching by outside. 
Miss Cowl is supposed to be a brave 
French girl. She springs to the window, 
ard mastering her sobs, she waves to the 
troops and cries, “Vive la France! Vive 
Udngleterre!" In that cry is the courage 
of the self-sacrificing patriot. In it, too, 
she puts her grief. In it, too, she puts a 
certain blind resentment against fate, a 
tragic dehance, almost. -It is a thrilling 
moment, finely and imaginatively con- 
ceived, belonging to that particular char- 
acter in that special situation, and to no 
other. lt is a bit of real creative acting. 

William Gillette, author of “The Illu- 
sion of the First Time in Acting," to which 
we have already referred, appeared last 
winter in an amusing comedy called “A 
Successful Calamity.” Mr. Gillette is not 
so young as he once was, and he has lost 
something of the physical force, the full- 
bodied alertness, which was a weapon of 
his personality to disguise his methods 
of acting. We can, therefore, study his 
methods better, for they are more appar- 
ent; we can see how he achieves this il- 
lusion of the first time. What he means 
by that, of course, is the illusion an actor 
must give that he is speaking a line for the 
first time, not repeating something learned 
by heart. In real life, as he points out, we 
scldom have our answers on the tip of our 
tongue. We don’t know what we are go- 
ing to say. Often we have to stop and 
think out our reply, hesitating, repeating, 
even, perhaps, stuttering. 


How is an Mor, who plays the same 
rôle night after night, going to give his 
audience the illusion that he, too, is think- 
ine out his replies as people do in actual 
life, that he is speaking each line for the 
first time? All of us have witnessed ama- 
teur performances where the players 
stood facing each other, and you could see 
the silent partner to a dialogue waiting for 
his cue, with a comical Mes on his 
face, not the expression of the character 
at all, but of himself waiting nervously 
for the signal to repeat his reply. It is one 
of the funny—an pathetic—features of 
amateur acting. There is no illusion of the 
first time whatever. 

All good professional players have to 
find some method to give this illusion. 
Most of them, I fancy, find it more or less 
unconsciously, and by a rather simple de- 
vice, which isn't a trick at all. They use 
their imaginations enough to keep them- 
selves in the mood of the character, and 


while the other person is talking they ac- 
tually listen, at n with one ear, not for 
their cue, but to the whole speech. This 
keeps their faces in a proper expression, 
and makes their reply seem more or less 
natural. How quickly they reply depends 
somewhat on the style of the play. In 
farce and lisht comedy cues are “‘ picked 
up" with great rapidity, especially on the 
French stage. In more serious or in real- 
istic drama the actor who replies may very 
often resort to methods of his own to indi- 
cate that he is thinking over what he says, 
to create the illusion of the first time. 


OW, if those methods, in any given 

play, are peculiar to the character in 
that play, they are creative acting. The 
elder Sothern, as Lord Dundreary, used to 
achieve marvelously comic effects by his 
slow, stuttering replies, as his mind groped 
for a word or an idea. He used the method 
in that play alohe. It be onged to the 
character of Dundreary. But Mr. Gillette, 
in “A Successful Calamity,” does just 
what he did in “Sherlock Holmes," in 
“Secret Service," in all his other plays. 
He listens apparently thoughtfully to the 
other fellow, and then he replies rather 
slowly, now and then hesitating, or even 
stummering or repeating himself: ‘I—I 
—I couldn't say—” etc. There ts no dif- 
ferentiatinz in his method between the 
mind of Sherlock Holmes and the mind of 
this new and quite different character. 
lor that reason, we may justly call it a 
trick, and in so far as that is concerned, 
acting for Mr. Gillette is a trick perform- 
ance. It indicates a rigidity in his entire 
acting. method which has undoubtedly 
kept him from being as great a player as it 
secms he ought to be. 

"| here are certain bits of “business,” as 
the uctors call them, which are sometimes 
hard to classify. Shall we call them tricks, 
or shall we not? The only way to decide is 
to ask yourself whether they belong with 
peculiar fitness to the one scene and char- 
acter, or can be used again in similar situ- 
ations, or are part of the player’s stock in 
trade. Nobody who saw Irving play Mac- 
beth is ever likely to forget the dagger 
scene. “Is this a dagger that I see before 
me?” Macbeth asks of the empty air, and 
then the actor whipped off a long scarf, 
and holding one end firmly launched the 
other at the vision, to see if it were a 
dream or a reality. The effect was thrill- 
ing, electrical. In no other play did the 
actor use such a device. It belonged to 
Macbeth, and Macbeth alone. It was not 
a trick, but a piece of finely conceived 
characterization, both to make Macbeth's 
state of mind clearer, and to impart theat- 
rical effectiveness to that peculiar situa- 
tion. 

Again, I recall in Henry Miller's imper- 
sonation of Frederick Lemaitre, in a one- 
act play of that name, a bit of business 
which is less easy to classify. The actor 
was pretending that he was a man who 
had come home and found a note left by 
his wife, who had run away from him. He 
sees the note, you are aware that the 
doubt has entered his mind, he puts out 
his hand to take it, he draws back, he puts 
out his hand again, and this time, instead 
of taking the note, he picks up a knife on 
the table and pokes the envelope with it. 
That odd action was curiously thrilling in 
the theater, as Mr. Miller knew it would 
be. The wife had run away with another 


man, the knife is a weapon sometime 
used for killing—it is easy to see the in- 
stant train of exciting suggestion started 
in the mind of the audience How far was 
this a trick—a perfectly legitimate trick, 
of course—and how far was it a piece cf 
real creative artistry? After all, it didn't 
particularly illumine the character of the 
man, and it might be transposed out cf 
that scene into any other play with a sim- 
ilar situation. One is inclined to call ita 
trick. 

One of the most splendid moments | 
ever experienced in the theater was at thc 
performance of the world’s greatest opera, 
“Ton Giovanni,” at Hammerstein's old 
Manhattan Opera House, with Renaud x 
the Don— Renaud being the ablest singin: ! 
actor of our generation. The immort:: 
comedy had sung its way to the scene ii 
the cemetery, where the statue of the 
Commander speaks. At the sound Le» 
rello fell groveling in low comedy terror, 
but Renaud, as the Don, walked over in- 
solently to the base of the statue, leaned 
nonchalantly against it, then faced the 
audience and with a magnificent pestur: 
of defiance threw open his red-lined cloak. 
Instantly a shiver went down three thou- 
sand spines. The audience, by some mae 
ical intuition, knew that with that deh- 
ance had come the tragedy. From that in- 
stant to its end the opera was a comedy n: 
more. I do not pretend to know how tli 
effect was achieved, nor, on talking onc 
with Renaud, could I discover that he had 
any clear idea. It was one of those inspirz- 
tional strokes where the personal charm 
and magnetism of the actor work the 
magic. Yet his gesture of defiance was 
only a variation of the stock trick of the 
romantic player, who always throws open 
his cloak to express combativeness, an 
who leans on one elbow against a wall tv 
express nonchalant contempt. It is al- 
most a convention of the “cloak ar: 
sword" drama. Renaud, however, by the 
magic of his personality, transmuted tl« 
trick into a moment of great art. 


Not long ago a play was being re- 
hearsed in New York. The leadinz 
man, after a love scene which had left him 
disappointed, was supposed to depart 
from the room nursing. his grief. [he 


— - 


stage director called him back. “Not that [: 


way,” he said. “You leave her, you waik 
up to the door, and then you turn arount: 
the audience will then expect you to sa) 
something more—make a last appeal t ; 
the lady. As soon as you feel 'em expect 
ing it, you walk out— you fool 'em! 

And that is the way the actor played 
the scene when the opening night came. 
It gave an added touch of expectation. ? 
prolongation of suspense, to the scene. it 
was a sheer trick, less of acting, perhaps: i 
than of stage management. It shows 
clearly how considerable is the part playe® 
not by a strict imitation of nature but by 
various more or less conventional devices. 
in the creation of theatrical illusion. Mr. 
Gillette complains that stage lovers neve! 
make love as real people do, but the lové; 
whispers sweet nothings down his *** 
heart’s neck, so that they can b i” 
front toward the audience. Yet o 
right of the audience to see tht 
and to hear their words. 

So far as acting is a matter of c: 
convention, a studied and almost 
atized method of (Continued on 
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Laurette Taylor 


WHOSE latest success, *Out There," took New York 
by storm. In this play, Miss Taylor, as an English 
girl who **wants to do her bit," has proved as effective 
as a score of recruiting sergeants. Above. 
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Alla Nazimova 


AFTER a successful vaudeville tourin “War Brides,” 

this great emotional actress is playing in “’Ception 
Shoals,” a play that gives her ample opportunity to 
show her wonderful art. A few years ago, she could 
speak no English. Today, she is one of America’s 
leading actresses. On the left. 
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only he did more than wish: he hustled 


HEN Oliver Morosco, the 
theatrical manager, was 
ten years old he decided 
that he wanted a job. 
The next day he was 

working in a tea store at three dollars and 
fifty cents a week. 

hat was thirty years ago. It was the 
first dollar-mark signpost he set up on 
his road to success. hat the final one 
will be nobody can say. But last season 
his profits were at the rate of a million 
dollars a year, and he was still picking out 
other jobs that he wanted. 

When it comes to work, Mr. Morosco 
has the appetite of an ostrich and the 
swallowing capacity of a boa constrictor. 
The result is that now, when he is only 
about forty, he is at the top of his pro- 
fession. "Yeu could count on the fingers 
of one hand the dramatic producers in 
this country who can be put beside him. 

A few months ago, pursuing his favorite 
pastime of breaking records, he had five 
successful plays running in New York 
at the same time. So far as 
anyone could tell me, no 
other manager ever before 
did just that thing. It put 
him in a class by himself. 
7 A dozen or more of his 

road companies” were si- 
multaneously packing thea- 
ters n towns all over the 
country. And half a dozen 
British and Australian box 
offices were nightly adding 
other floods of shekels to 
the golden stream of his 
receipts. But even that 
wasn't the whole story. He 
Was not merely the pro- 
ducer of these five plays; he 
Was co-author of two of 
them, chief director of all of 
them, and he had just built 
the theater in which one of 
is plays was coining money 
for him. 

No one will deny that 
this i5 material success. But 
liver Morosco has tried to 
Put something besides the 
ollar mark on those sign- 
posts. In a way, he has tried 
to serve God and Mammon; and somehow 
or other he has got away with it. 

e has produced popular successes for 
the money that was in them, and then he 
has turned around and risked these prof- 
Its on artistic productions for which every- 

ody prophesied failure, but which he in- 
sisted on giving because he thought them 
worth-while, 

Fhe curious thing is that his courage 
Was almost invariably rewarded. When 
x Put on such plays as “The Unchastened 

oman” and “The Fugitive,” it was an 


smart. 


absolute gamble from the money point of 
view. But they did pay, financially as 
well as artistically. The man who had 
staked on them his belief in the public 
taste for really good things won on the 
throw. 


Quv ER MOROSCO wasn't exactly 
born in a theater, but he has come 

retty close to living in one all his life. 
he was born in Logan, Utah. But when 
he was a small child his father, Walter 
Morosco, went to San Francisco and 
became owner and manager of the Grand 
Opera House there. 

For a few years the boy went to school. 
Then he came to be ten years old, and to 
that decision which most boys do not 
reach quite so early—the decision that 
he wanted a job and, in his case, that he 
was poing to get it. 

He swept the floor of the tea store and 
ran errands. In the morning he put the 
crockery and glass “ premiums” out on the 
sidewalk. At night he carried them in 

t 


Are You Really Successful, 
or Merely Lucky? 


R. MOROSCO makes a good point when 
M he says that your success may be luck, 
and you not know it. You think you 
have succeeded because of your methods; whereas 


you may have succeeded in spite of your methods. 


A MAN is a fool if he allows success to interfere 
with his continuous effort to make good at his job. 
The wise man, even though successful, keeps right 
on working, thinking, and learning so that he may 
earn and deserve the success which may have come 
to him through luck. When you find a man doing 
that, you can write him down as being really 


THE EDITOR 


again. But, just as he has been doing 
ever since, he kept a covetous eye on the 
next bigger job in sight, that of the boss 
himself. 

When he told me about it, he was sit- 
ting in his big New York office, the center 
of a hive of busy rooms. Merely to look 
at the man is stimulating. He is as 
straight as a strong young tree. His 
muscles are hard, his eyes keen, his lips 
set. But there is friendliness in those 
eyes, the grasp of his hand is as cordial as 
it is strong, and the firm mouth relaxed 


By Mary B. Mullett 


into a smile as he told the story of that 
first job. 

“When I wasn’t running errands or 
dusting premiums,” he said, "I watched 
the boss with a hungry eye. I wanted to 
weigh out tea and coffee, and I was sure 
I could do it just as well as he did. I 
informed him of this conviction, but 
somehow I couldn’t make him share it. 

“You see, we had radically different 

oints of view. To myself, | was Ten 
Voas Old! To him, 1 was Only ten 
years old. He invited me to remember 
that ‘only,’ and to stick to my broom and 
duster. 

“Outwardly I yielded. But inwardly I 
nursed my ambition and waited for a 
chance to realize it. One day, when the 
boss was out in the back room, a customer 
came in and asked for a pound of coffee, 
‘Mocha and Java mixed.’ I should 
have called my employer—but I didn't. 
Something inside of me, that was stronger 
than my scruples, snatched at this oppor- 
tunity; and almost before I knew what I 
was doing I was digging the 
scoop into the coftee bins. 

“I worked feverishly, for 
I wanted to get the trans- 
action over before the boss 
could interfere. Perhaps I 
was so hurried I didn’t mix 
the coffees properly. Per- 
haps the customer took ad- 
vantage of my evident in- 
experience. At any rate, 
he claimed the mixture was 
shy on Mocha. I couldn’t 
stop to argue, so I accom- 
modatingly added some of 
that brand. Then he said 
that I had put in too much. 
So I dug up some more 
Java. He kept on seesaw- 
ing his demands until I 
must have had three pounds 
on the scale, instead of one. 

“ By that time, the boss 
appeared, and the customer 
suddenly professed himself 
satisfied. I tied up the 
package; he paid for his one 
pound, and departed with a 
chuckle, leaving me to face 
the music by myself. I'm 
not sure whether my indignant employer 
discharged me or whether | beat him to it 
by resigning. I know he assured me I'd 
have hard work getting another place. 

“PIL bet you a dollar,’ I said, ‘that I'll 
have another job inside of twenty-four 
hours. I don't have to work for you.’” 

**Have tol’ he said. ‘You can't! " 

“No, just to show him, I went around 
the corner to the telegraph office, got a 

osition as messenger boy, and came 
back to Haunt my badge in triumph 
before him.” 
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Being a messenger boy didn't particu- 
larly appeal to young Oliver, except that 
it gave him a chance ito further another 
scheme that was simmering in the back 
of his mind. This was nothing less than 
the determination to be an acrobat and 
to earn fabulous sums in vaudeville. 

With this end in view he would deliver 
his telegrams at a speed which made the 
average messenger boy look as if he were 
standing still. Then he would hustle over 
to some vacant lots and spend the time 
he thought he had earned for himself in 
turning somersaults and handsprings. 
He was hard at it one day when a man 
stopped and asked what he was doing. 

“Just practicin’,” replied the youngster. 

“Well, come over and practice at my 
place, and maybe you can make an acrobat 
of yourself,” said the stranger, who turned 
out to be the proprietor of Woodward 
Gardens, then a famous resort in San 
Francisco. 

The boy needed no second invitation. 
He did become an acrobat. What is 
more important, he is one to-day. He has 
never allowed himself to get out of train- 
ing; and he believes that no small part of 
his success is due to the fact that he has 
always kept himself physically fit. 

He always does the work of two or three 
ordinary men; sometimes the work of half 
a dozen. He doesn’t even stop work for 
luncheon. 

* I don't eat luncheon,” he says crisply. 
* Don't believe in it." 

But when he was turning somersaults in 
the sandpiles back in those qo need days, 
it wasn't with any ideas about future 
health. All he wanted then was to do 
stunts that somebody would pay for. 

“In my own estimation," he said, “I 
made such headway that when I was 
twelve my elder brother and I thought 
the time had come for our professional 
début. There were a good many amateur 
clubs in San Francisco then that gave 
amateur entertainments. One of them 
hired my brother and me for one night 
a week and paid us five dollars for it; hve 
dollars for the two of us, not five dollars 


apiece. 


E HEN I was still only twelve years 
old, I was installed in the box office 
of my father's theater. 1 spent my morn- 
ings in the office, had my afternoons free, 
and then came on again when the night 
ale began. 
The house held three thousand, and 
most of the seats were sold as people came 
in just before the performance. It gave 
me the liveliest half hour in all my ex- 
perience. 
“After a while my father bought a 
theater at San José, where he gave two 
performances a week. ] he house had to 
have a manager, so I was allowed to 
corral the job. That was when I was 
fifreen. ‘There were no child labor laws 
then, and nobody interfered with me, 
even though my work in the box office 
kept me up until midnight every night. 
“Theoretically, it was all wrong for a 
growing boy to be working like that. 
But somehow I seemed to thrive on it. 
] suppose it was because I loved it. The 
last thing I was looking for was pity. 
I really was having the time of my young 
f here is only one vital difference be- 


tween work and play; that is the attitude 


of mind with which you regard it. There 
are plenty of examples of two men doing 
precisely the same sort of thing; and 
one of them calls it his work, the other 
his recreation. 

“It isn't the thing you do. It’s the 
spirit with which you do it. And because 
I have always loved to be doing something 
at high pressure no amount of work has 
hurt me. If it ever gets to be a grind, 
then I'll know I've got to look out. 

“The only looking out I did in those 
boyhood days was for tuition and school- 
ing.and more work! And my guess is that 
the boy that’s looking for that particular 
thing doesn’t have to be very far-sighted 
to find it. I know I spotted an extra job 
nght under my nose. It wasn’t vacant— 
but that didn’t seem to me any great ob- 
stacle. 


“THIS position was the press agent's; 
and as soon as I got my covetous eye 
on it I asked my father to give it to me. 
More to stave me off than for any other 
reason, he declared that the one essential 
quality in a press agent was the ability 
to use a typewriter. 

* He thought that would settle me for 
a while. But I was getting twenty-five 
dollars a week by that time and it didn't 
take me long to annex a second-hand 
machine, with the result that before long 
I actually was made assistant to Jerry 
Dillon, the press representative. This 
added fifteen dollars to my weekly 
salary; also the fun of doing three jobs 
instead of only two. 

“That really has been the thing that 
has counted with me. I have always 
wanted to do whatever I undertook. 
My father didn’t make me do these 
things. I made him /e me do them. 
People have never thrust jobs upon me. 
They gave them to me because I was 
bound I'd have them. When you fight 
for a chance to do a thing, vou're pretty 
sure to fcel as if you'd got hold of a prize. 
"hat's the way I felt, and naturally I 
couldn't get too many of these coveted 
prizes. So it isn't strange that, before 
long, Dillon vanished from the office and 
I reigned in his stead. I didn't get his 
salary, but I got a lot of useful experience. 

“By the time I had got myself running 
smoothly in my triple capacity of treas- 
urer, press agent, and part-time manager, 
I had reached the advanced age of eight- 
een, and I felt it was time to be spreading 
my wings a little. There were no more 
positions in what we call ‘the front of the 
house;’ so I turned my attention to the 
stage end. [ began to watch rehearsals. I 
studied the methods of the stage director; 
and I was conceited enough to think I 
could do things much better than he did. 

* But it was the case of the tea store all 
over again. l could impart my con- 
viction to the boss; but I couldn't make 
him share it. So, once more, | waited 
for the opportunity to get hold of the job 
when he wasn't looking. It came at a 
morning rehearsal when the strained 
relations between the stage director and 
the leading actress reached the breaking 
point. In breathless haste, I fired them 
both, telephoned for another actress, 
and inside of an hour I was directing my 
first rehearsal.” l 

; And you were only eighteen?” I asked. 

Why, you have the point of view of 
the tea store man, haven't you?" laughed 


Mr. Morosco. “You think I was Only 
eighteen. I thought I was Eighteen!” 

“ But did you make good?” 

“T kept the job.” 

“What if you had failed?” 

* Yes, what if I had failed?” 

He was suddenly quite serious; and he 
went on slowly: 

“Invariable success isn't the best 
thing for anybody. Sometimes it may 
be a matter of luck—and you don't 
know it. You think you have succeeded 
because of your methods; whereas you 
may have succeeded in spite of your 
methods. If you had failed you would 
have known your methods were wrong. 

“I wonder how far I should have gone 
if I had always stopped to ask myself 
timidly whether I could make good on 
a particular job. I believe that most 
of the men who are standing still in 
their work are doing so because they are 
moral cowards to the extent of being 
afraid of failure. 

“The chances are that a man with the 
courage to try, and the will to succeed, 
won't wail. Tf he does, at least he has 
got his teeth into something! If there's 
any bull dog in him, he won't let go of 
what he has tackled, just because it has 
fought back. I believe it is better to 
try and to fail than not to try at all. 

*My next step was the most impor- 
tant of all. I married. I was only twen- 
ty-two, but I believe that early marriage 
—to the right kind of wife—is a help to 
any young man. It steadies him. It puts 
ambition into him. He becomes himself, 
plus. It makes him seem to himself so 
much more important. 

“I began to take things more seriously. 
At that time, in San Francisco, my father 
was known as the king of melodrama. 
I wanted to produce plays of a better 
type. And I tried to do it, too. Once, 
when my father was away on a vacation, 
I chose a play that wasn’t so ‘strong, 
and hurriedly put it on while I had the 
chance. , 

‘But of course he found out about it 
right away. And back he came, wild-eyed, 
demanding if I meant to ruin him with 
‘that parlor stuff.” I assured him I 
meant just the contrary. But again I 
couldn’t make him share my conviction, 
so we returned to our lurid melodramas. 


« It TOOK a lot of courage for the s 

that came next; more, Í think, than 
have ever needed for anything else. 
determined to break away definitely, an 
to start out for myself. Down in Los 
Angeles there was an unlucky theater call 
the Burbank, which had gone through 
thirteen successive managements, an 
failed in every one of them. It was one 
of those hoodoo theaters which nobody 
can explain and which everybody shuns 
as if it were a plague house. 

“Well, I leased it. I was twenty-three 
years old then. When I landed in Los 
Angeles to begin my management, v 
just forty dollars as capital and a family 
of four to support. But I also had my con: 
viction that people would go to see a E09 
play if they had the chance. And I was 
willing to risk my forty dollars and my 
credit on that Conviction. ed 

“I got together a company, select 
‘Madame Sans-Géne’ as my first offering, 
and went to work. At the end of 2) 
weeks I was seven (Continued on page 99 
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"Listen," I says, in reply to his proposition. 
“How would a worm like to hear that fishin’ 
had been barred all over the world? What am 
I supposed to do for this, blow up a bridge?" 


Your Girl and Mine 


By H. C. Witwer 


Author of “The Cup That Queers.” * Robinson's Trousseau,” etc. 


HE average guy's opinion of him- 
self reaches its highest level about 
five minutes after the most won- 
derful girl in the world gasps 

à "Yes!" Healways thought he was 
alittle better than the other voters, but now 

knows it! Of course, he figures, the girl 
couldn’t very well help fallin’ for a hand- 
some brute like him, who’d have more 
money than Rockefeller if he only knew 
somethin’ about oil. He kids himself along 
like that, thinkin’ that it was his curly 
air or his clever chatter that turned the 
trick. Them guys gimme a laugh! 

When Mamie Mahoney or Gladys Van 

le Vere decides to love, honor and annoy 
one of these birds, she’s got some little 
thing in view besides light housekeepin’. 
ome dames marry for spite, some because 
they prefer limousines to the subway, and 
others want to make Joe stop playin’ the 
races or the rye. But there's always some- 
thin’ there—just like they have to put al- 
loy in gold to hold it together. Yes, gentle 
reader, gece a reason! 

Dut if you’re engaged, son, don’t let 
this disturb you. ei seen some dames 
that, believe me, I wouldn't care what they 
married me for, as long as they did! 

here's two things I'll never do again 

as long as the Democrats carry Texas 
and St. Looey keeps out of the world's se- 
nes, which is long enough for anybody. 
€ of "em is tryin’ to shave the rear of 
my neck on a railroad train which is ten 
minutes late and makin’ it up on a curve, 
and the other is bein’ a guardeen for a 
movie hero, Whilst performin’ the first I 
to gilly-teened myself, as we say in 


Paris, Ill., but while doin’ the second I 
made a couple of innocent bystanders get 
married. 

Like the guy which fell off Washington's 
Monument, 1 don't know exactly how it 
happened, but I guess it began with me 
fightin' One-Wallop Eagan for the title at 
the Liberty Club. This brawl was adver- 
tised like a revival and it drawed a good 
crowd, especially as some of the experts 
come right out loud in the sportin' finals 
and said I had a si alee as good 
as Rockefeller has of windin' up in the 
almshouse. When I climbed through the 
ropes that night, a guy all dolled up in one 
of them ‘Curse you!” suits, no front to the 
coat and featurin' a white shirt,—know 
what I mean?—slaps me on the back and 
says: 

T Good luck to you, old man! T'd like 
to see you win!" 

“You ain't got a thing on me," I tells 
him; * I'd dove it!” 

Well, there's no use goin' into the score 
by innin's on that mélée. Forgive and for- 
get is my motto, only I must say that I 

ot sick and tired of One-Wallop Eagan 
before we have gone four rounds. If they 
had of give him a dollar for every time he 
left-jabbed my nose, he would of had the 
national debt of Portugal lookin' like the 
middle of a cruller. He hit me with every- 
thing but the referee, and I finished the 
third round hopin’ the cruelty to animals 
people would stop it. The crowd is yellin' 
things at me that would never of give me 
the idea that I was the world's greatest 
scrapper. But I had one guy with me, and 
that was the bird in the dress suit which 


had wished me luck when I 
come in the ring. He was 
standin' up on his chair 
tellin' the world that Eagan 
was a bum and it was only 
a question of time before I'd 
finish him. It was at that 
—a question of about ten 
years. Every time Eagan 
landed his right about a 
quarter of a mile in my ribs, 
this guy would sing out: 

“Look at that! Look at 
it! Ten pounds heavier 
than my boy, and he can’t 
knock him out!” 

Asa matter of fact, Eagan 
wasn’t ten pounds heavier 
than me, he was only fif- 
teen, butold Evenin’ Clothes 
Eddie, as I say, was rootin’ 
for me till he had made a 
bum out of his lily-white 
shirt and got his hair all out 
of true. About half a min- 
ute before the bell in the 
fourth frame, Eagan hit me 
with a left he must of started 
from Denver, and while I 
was doin' a dyin' gladiator 
on the floor a guy without 
no coat on runs up to my 
one-man cheerin' section 
and slaps him on the back. 

“That’s enough!” he hol- 
lers. “Do a quick exit 
through the ring and out 
the other side. Ya takin’ 
a fifty-foot close-up of the 
mob!” 

When I come to they was 
puttin’ the lights out. 

I'm gettin’ into my citi- 
zen’s clothes in the dressin’- 
room, when one of my handlers says 
there’s a guy outside wants to see me and 
he looks like a million dollars. At that 
the door opens, and the guy with the swell 
front is in our midst. He sits down on the 
only chair in the room, lights a cigarette 
and blows the smoke at he handlers. 

“Good heavens, man!” he remarks to 
me, “you look like a stuck pig!” 

“Yeh?” I says. “Well, I never claimed 
to be another Mary Pickford, and—" 

“I want to speak to you privately and 
at once!" he cuts in, pullin' a little box 
from his pocket, “and if you'll apply this 
to your nose it will stop the bleeding." 


""TAKE the air!” I tells the bunch, and 
as they blowed out this guy leans 
over and grabs my arm. 

“Say!” he says, “it certainly was a 
shame you lost that fight! Why—” 

“How much did you lose on me?” I 
asks him. 

He looks kinda puzzled. 

“Lose?” he says. * Why, I didn't lose 
anything. Why?" 

*Well, from the way you was rootin' 
for me,” I explains, “I figured you had bet 
the insurance money on me to cop!” 

“Oh!” he chirps. Then he throws his 
head back and laughs, “Ha! ha!" he chor- 
tles. “Say! That’s rich!” 

“Ain’t it?” I says. “Why was you 
makin’ so much noise, then?” 

* Didn't you see that camera up in the 
gallery?” he wants to know. 

“Listen, friend,” I tells him; “I didn’t 
get no chance to see nothin’ after they 
rung the bell in the first round! I was the 
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busiest guy in North America there for 
about twenty minutes; you must of no- 
ticed that yourself! What was the camera 
doin’ up there?" 

“Taking a hundred feet of me squander- 
ing Father's fortune on the result of a 
prize fight!" he says. “I’m Alfred Buck- 
ingham. Do you see it now?" 

Tabo my head. “I guess I'm good- 
lookin’ instead of clever!” I says. 

“There’s something in that!” he comes 
back, pullin’ over his chair. “As I've just 
told you, I’m Alfred Buckingham, the Ex- 
uberant Film Company’s best bet. We’re 
taking a picture called ‘The Fate of a 
Fool,’ and one scene calls for my presence 
at a prize fight where I lose the family 
plate. The director made arrangements 
to take the scene here, so as to get some 
sure-enough atmosphere.” 

“I got you now!" I says. “And it didn't 
make no difference to you whether Eagan 
beat my head off or not, eh? The only 
reason you was rootin' for me was because 
it was in the picture. Is that right?" 

He grins and nods. 

“I thought you were the champion at 
first,” he says; “but, of course, the minute 
vou got in the ring I knew you wasn't! 

ut what I want to see you about is this: 
How would you like to get away from the 
prize ring for a time, allow your features a 
chance to resume a—er—a normal aspect 
to the naked eye, have all your expenses 
paid, with a chance to travel, and in addi- 
tion receive a regular weekly salary?" 


] STOPPED puttin’ on my collar and 
looked at him. 

“Listen!” I says, in answer to his prop- 
osition. How would a worm like to hear 
that fishin’ had been barred all over the 
world? What am I supposed to do for 
this, blow up a bridge?’ 

“Neither!” he smiles. *You'll be my 
personal attendant and trainer. I want 
some big husky like yourself to get me in 
shape for these pictures. I want a man 
who can teach me boxing, wrestling, how 
to take punishment, and exercise that will 
put muscle on me and toughen me up so 
that when Desperate Dan throws me over 
a cliff in the third reel I won't have to 
spend the following month in a ward. So 
J want a trainer. T oram to be toughened 
up. You can go as far as you like, and you 
won't have to pull any punches on me 
when we begin eraming I won't, I assure 
vou! I expect to get beaten up the first 
few times, so have no qualms. Now, what 
do you say?” ; 

(acne my collar and tie and stood 
lookin’ at him. This was a new one on me! 

"There's just one question I'd like to 
ask.” I says after a minute, “before I de- 
cide whether I’m gonna leave the fight 
game flat on its back. How much do 1 
grab off every week at the payin tellers? 

* What do you average as a fighter?" he 
asks. 

“Well,” I says, “to tell you the truth, 
Rockefeller and them guys is makin 
more!” we 

“TL pay you fifty dollars a week and 
give you a contract for a year, he says. 
And that's how I come to be guardeen for 
a hero from the movies. 
E me and Buck, he asked me to 
call him that, got along from the start 
like ham and eggs, fair and warmer, 
or any of them we -known and successful 
combinations. He had a gym rigged up in 


the studio where they put the move in the 
pictures, and he was a pig for work. He 
ulled the weights, tossed the medicine 
all, punched de bag and my head every 
day for two hours, and then I took him 
out on the road and made him do a five- 
mile canter for dessert. I made him cut 
down on cigarettes, the brew, and talkin' 
about what a great actor he was, and if he 
had of when his parents like he did me 
he'd of been what you call a dutiful son. 
At first he had a habit of bleedin' very 
extravagantly whenever I bounced my 
left off Ris nose, and the gang around the 
studio kidded the life outa him. But he 
was a clever bird, Buck was, and in a 
month he could stand me off without get- 
tin’ his hair mussed, usin’ for the purpose 
a left hook that was poison to the guy it 
landed on. The way he slammed them 
three-dollar-a-day “conspirators” around, 
when they jumped him on the lonel 
mountain or whatever it was, had the di- 
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rectors ravin'. Them poor supers was rav- 
in' too, believe me! 

Everything was goin' along O. K., and 
I had Buck as tough as boardin’ house 
steak, when along comes “The Wonder 
Girl.” 

Oh, boy! 

“The Wonder Girl” was a show made 
up of twenty-two chorus girls which would 
never of had to starve to death if they lost 
their voices and a lot of songs, with the 
words written by an ex-Third Avenue 
waiter and the music by some long-haired 
hick from Vienna. There was also some 
scenes showin’ how the handsome young 
American consul at Coney Island, or some 
place like that, saved the millionaire horse- 
shoer’s daughter from the king of the drug 
smugglers, which was a vaseline tenor be- 
sides. Evelyn de Martini took off the 
horseshoer’s daughter, costumes by Ga- 
zabo & Co. 

Havin’ nothin’ to do one night, me and 


In the second act of this frolic the fair 
Evelyn sees him, and sent a smile 
up to that box that made me dizzy 


—— 
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Buck goes up to see “The Wonder Gurl,” 
and it's a wonder to me Evelyn didn't get 
pinched or pneumonia, she was so careless 
about her clothes. Bein’ worse than usual, 
the show was a big hit and we had a lot of 
trouble gettin’ tickets. When Buck shoved 
his card in the box-office window, and 
asked if they recognized the profession, 
the hick in charge of the till said yes, he 
had figured we was a couple of deadheads 
the minute we come in the lobby, but 
there was nothin’ stirrin’ in the pass line. 
He claimed the show was doin’ so much 
usiness that they made the orchestra pay 
to get in. Well, Buck was game and, bor- 
rowin twenty bucks from me, he buys two 
OX seats, 
wish that show had never hit Broad- 
Nay, because the minute friend Buck gets 
à flash at Evelyn de Martini he fell so hard. 
he liked to broke his neck! In the second 
act of this frolic the fair Evelyn sees him, 
and sent a smile up to that box that made 
pr dizzy. Then she walks over and sings 
tov’ to him entitled, “Why Does my 
C go Gizip, Gizap, Whenever I Gaze 
eget cae the guy up in the gallery 
^el the searchlight on him. Buck 
x rd back, and otherwise showed that he 
ai pn -about as rough a time as a kid 
ata ball game, Two more songs from Ev- 
eyn, and he was gone! 
blai s you the truth, you couldn't 
a ie € boy, because Evelyn had more 
: than there is in a pinochle deck. She 
d one of them bear-cat blondes, with a 
E Y stare and more curves than a scenic 
Way. Some dame in back of me claimed 


she was a perfect thirty-six, but she didn't 
look a minute over eighteen to me. 

When Buck got started he was a fast 
worker. He give an usher the fare to 
Paterson, N. J., by Pullman and chases 
him back of the scenes with a note. Pretty 
soon he comes back and hands Buck a lit- 
tle pink envelope which had about four 
dollars’ worth of cologne on it. Buck reads 
the thing, shows me every tooth in his 
head, and leaves me flat in the box. 

l'he next day was Sunday, and accord- 
in’ to Monday mornin's papers Alfred 
Buckingham, the well-known movie star, 
and Evelyn de Martini, the “Wonder 
Girl," was pinched for mistakin' River- 
side Drive for the Indianapolis Speedway. 
Accordin’ to the cop, Buck was steerin' 
his 1917 Mutz roadster at the rate of six- 
ty-four miles an hour and makin' acrobats 
of the promenaders. Evelyn was holdin' 
fast to the dashboard and eggin’ him on. 

'Tuesday afternoon, Buck comes into 
the studio whistlin “Why Does my 
Heart go Gizip, Gizap, Whenever I Gaze 
on You?" He wallops me in the ribs and 
claims that in April a young man's fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love. Wednes- 
day he says that, after all, married life is 
the only life. I says maybe it is—after all! 
Thursday, I get called into the office of 
Hiram J. Sprague, president of the Exu- 
berant Film Company, Inc. 


IRAM at first flash looked like a 
United States senator; that is, he had 
all the scenery and props. But after you 
talked with him for a minute you knew he 
had that beat! He had once been head of 
the largest wholesale grocery in the Mid- 
dle West, and this bird was givin’ the 
movies a business administration. When 
Hiram took hold of the Exuberant Film 
Company all it had was a license. In two 
years it was paying four per cent divi- 
dends, had nearly all the stars on its pay 
roll and employed more help than Bethle- 
hem Steel. Hiram had did most of it with 
a gag line that run somethin’ like this: “ If 
it isn't an Exuberant, it isn’t a movie!” 
And as far as the box office could see, it 
wasn’t! 
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He didn’t waste no time when I come in 
his office. 

“Sit down!” he says, handin’ mea cigar, 
wavin’ to a chair, and givin’ me one look 
that took me in from head to foot and to 
the bone. “I understand you’re a sort of 
guardian to that ass Buckingham—right?” 

“Well,” I says, “I don't have to cut up 
his meat for him, but I guess we're about 
as close as nine and ten." 

*H'mph! Have you any influence with 
him?" he asks next. “Does he ever con- 
sult you about anything?” 

“He once asked me what time it was,” 
I says, *and—" 

“Fine!” he butts in, givin’ me a wink. 
“Your refusal to tell on teacher impresses 
me favorably!" He takes a slant at a pad 
on his desk. “Buckingham is paying you 
fifty dollars a week," he goes on. “Well, 
I'm going to put you on the pay roll at 
sixty-five, and give you a bonus of five 
hundred dollars. What d'ye think of that, 
eh?" 

“If I could explain exactly the way I 
feel about it," I answers, “I'd go in vaude- 
ville! I can't, so I'll let it go at thanks, 
and say that I'm einai in favor of 
it. Who d'ye want me to assassinate?” 

“Be seated!" he says. “In return for 
the—er—the slight increase in your salary 
you are expected to do nothing. That is, 
practically nothing. All I want you to do 
is to break off this silly affair between 
Buckingham and this, er"—he looks at 
the pad— this Evelyn de Martini!" 

“Ts that all?” I sneers. 

“That’s all!" he smiles back. “If you 
go about it in the right way it should be 
easy.” 


“WEH!" I says. “It'll bea cinch! It'll 

be terrible easy. Just about as easy 
as me usin’ my influence to get them 
Russians to give the Czar another chance! 
What’s the idea of bustin’ up this here 
love’s young dream, anyways?” 

“ Principally, because it ain't!" hollers 
Hiram, slammin' his fist on the desk, “and 
if it was, it wouldn't make the slightest 
difference, because if there's any love- 
making to be done by any of my hired 
men, they'll do it in front of à camera! 
Now, I hear this young idiot is planning 
to marry that Martini woman, and it 
won't do! If this poor yap gets married 
he won’t be worth a tinker’s dam to me, 
and he has me sewed up with a contract 
that’s made the best lawyers in the coun- 


try gasp!” 

Why will Buck be useless if wed?” I 
asks, thinkin’ I ought to say somethin’. 

“Spoils the illusion!” he explains. ** Sin- 
gle, he’s a heroic figure, not to say roman- 
tic. But married—well, he’s just another 
movie actor, don’t you see the point? The 
matinée girls would quit writing letters if 
they thought he was past their clutches; 
they never fall for the young married men! 
Nope, the minute he walks up to the altar 
he ceases to be an asset to me, and I am 
not particularly noted for carrying liabili- 
ties, so it's up to you! Another thing, 
none of these scheming women love him 
for his curly hair. Oh, no! They're after 
something else and—" 

“Want his money, eh?" I cuts in, look- 
in' intelligent. 

He gimme a pityin' look. 

“Hush!” he says. “That boy has never 
seen a receiving teller at work in his life! 
He hasn’t got a nickel. I’m forced to pay 
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him a thousand dollars a week, and about 
Wednesday he comes in and begins hurl- 
ing I. O. U.’s at the cashier! No, they 
don't want his money, they want mine/ 
All those infernal women want to be mov- 
ing picture stars, and Buckingham looks 
like a good short-cut! They make him 
promise to put them in the moving pic- 
tures playing leads opposite him, and he 
breaks his neck and my heart trying to 
make good. Since last month I’ve had 
twenty of 'em come up here with ‘letters 
from Mr. Buckingham.’ He's brought a 
dozen more in personally. I've tried 
scores of 'em out and let the same number 
go right afterward, and my directors have 
all threatened to quit if I send any more 
down to 'em. In another week that Man- 
hattan or Bronx or Martini woman, what- 
ever it is, will be up here worrying me to 
star her in the next feature, and if I don't 
Buckingham will probably quit again! 
'T here's the situation, now do your worst!” 

“Well, boss," I says, “I'll give it a 
whirl; but you know most of my best 
work in the past has been done with my 
hands instead of my head, and I ain't no 
Edison for ideas. But—" 

“The interview is closed!" he shuts me 
off, gettin’ up. “I might say at this junc- 
ture that if by some chance you should 
fail to deliver the merchandise it will be a 
case of you going your way and the Ex- 
uberant Film Company going theirs. Do 
you see the birdie?” 

“I got you!” I says. “How about some 
expense money?” 

“Is that the most original thing you 
can think of?" he sneers, pullin’ out a 
check book. “There!” He tosses over a 
piece of blue paper. “Now remember, I 
expect full value for that!” 


“What, you will?” screams Buck. 


“Why, 


you dearest, sweetest— 


I'd figured on gettin’ about fifty bucks. 
I gazed on that there check and my heart 
missed seven and a half beats by actual 
count. It was for five hundred. I madea 
lot of faces at Hiram, tryin’ to register joy. 

“ Boss,” I says, goin’ to the door, “in a 
couple of weeks l'll have Buck where he'll 
hiss out loud every time Evelyn de Mar- 
tini's name is mentioned 


T’S wonderful what ideas a guy can get 
outa money! I just kept lookin’ at that 
check and thinkin', and in half an hour I 
had doped out enough schemes to keep 
Buck from gettin' married for the rest of 
his life! If the check had been for a thou- 
sand instead of five hundred I would of in- 
vented a way to stop the war. In the first 
place, I knowed that ina month the Exuber- 
ant Film Company was gonna start work 
on the biggest picture they ever went after 
the public's dimes with. It was called “She 
Wanted His Soul," and was in fourteen reels. 
Buck was the hero, and I forget what the 
thing was all about, except that it had a 
brand-new idea like a fellah fallin’ in love 
with the woman in the next flat whose hus- 
band was a big Wall Street man but rather 
neglectful of the old home ties. To make 
sure it would be original, they had even 
put a vampire in it. In thinkin’ about this 
movie I got the big idea, and I went back 
and spilled it to Hicim while it was hot. 
He listened with open mouth, yawnin' 
right in my face, and when I got through 
he patted me on the back and says I was 
about as original as havin’ hair on. your 
head, but my scheme would probably 
work because it was so punk. 
Then I went after Buck! 
1 found him behind the stage at the 
Winter Palace, where “The Wonder Girl" 


was still knockin’ 'em dead. He had more 


flowers in his hand than there was xt |...’ 


Dewey's funeral and I couldn't get hin 


outside until he had give 'em to Evelyn. | .. . 


As soon as I got him on the pavement, | „~ 


asked him if he had a suit case. He pleads |- 2 


guilty, and wants to know why. 


“Because,” I says, “me and you leaves . 


here for Hot Springs to-night!’ 
“Ha! ha!" he laughs, “and here | 
thought you had stopped drinking!” 
“Listen,” I tells him. “It’s so lo 
since I been in a barroom, that for all 


know a whisky sour is three dollars, ... 
gae This here's no joke, Buck, the big |... .. 


oss told me to find you and get you ready, 
"They're gonna start a little sooner on that 
big picture, and you got to be in shape for 
some rough stunts. You'll need a whok 
lot of hardenin' up," I goes on, pinchin 
his arm, *' because every fifty feet of fln 
somebody takes a wallop at you, and you'vt 
gone to work and let yourself get so sol 
that if anybody hit you now you'd fil 
apart!" 

“Tm as fit as a fiddle!” he laughs. “I'm 
bubblin' over with pep. You run right 
along to Hot Springs, and don't forget to 
send me some postals!" With that he 
breaks away and tries to duck into the 
theater again. I nailed him. 


* DUCK,” I pleads, “I’m tellin’ you thi 

for your own good! I heard the boss 
tellin’ somebody in the office that if you 
wasn't in good shape for this thing, he was 
gonna try and get Fairbanks for it, if i 
cost a million." 

“Ts that right?” he says, stoppin’ short 
“H’mm! The old fool! he thinks he’s got 
me where he can break my contract, eh: 
He swings around on me. “All right, ki 
I'll go with you!” he says. “Go get the 
tickets and what-not, and call me up thi 
afternoon so I'll know where to meet you. 

“Where can I get you on the "phone: 
I asks him. 

“Right here at the theater!” he gris 
“Say, kid!" he goes on, very serious, thi 
is going to be terrible! Heavens, how 
dread this parting—it's going to break 
that poor girl's heart! I’ve got to leav 
to-night, eh? Well, I must be a man. 
must be brave and put my art before e- 
erything, even love! 
to think I was going to take 
her up to Mr. Sprague t^ 
morrow and get her the lea 
in this very picture!” — , 

I beat it so's he wouldnt 
see me laughin’!  , 

I started Buck right af 
the day we blowed into Hot 
Springs by makin’ him ult 
the baths. They are tk 
same as a Turkish bath, & 
cept the water is hottt 
and if you ain't care 
they're liable to do y” 
some good. This here wat? 
bubbles right out of t 
mountains, and the prin? 
pal occupation of the nati? 
is tellin’ you how mat} 
rheumatics has throw 
away their crutches 2 ; 
took up clog dancin ait 
drinkin’ it. The touns 


stand around the stre X 
h tin cup « 
drink t 
kid eac 


fountains wit 
seein’ who can 
most and tryin to 
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© other that they like it. Most of it tastes 
` -ike ordinary water; but they got some 
. shich gives you the idea from its flavor 
"hut it had led a dissipated life before 
"'urstin' forth from them mountains. 
. However, a good game guy which will 
“stick to the whole layout for a month will 
~ ome out cured. I seen it done! 
."  Meand Buck goes down, as I says, and 
"starts takin’ the baths. We had a lot of 
4 company, and a guy would think from 
7 ookin’ around the steam-room that it was 
"^ ational clean-up day, there was so many 
vakin’ the water cure. Bein’ newcomers, 
ve was greeted the same way they welcome 
"couple of fresh guests at jail. Everybody 
== wanted to know what we was in for and 
= ww long we had had it. They all took the 
7* "hing very serious, because the natives get 
“ore if anybody kids the baths, claimin' 
` -hat after you have took three or four you 
77 wght to be able to walk the tight rope; 
"play the ukalele, or sing grand opera. 
About a week after we're there, gettin' 
zm shape by ridin’ horses, climbin’ moun- 
| tins and playin’ the races, Buck gives a 
(7 vell from his room one day and calls me in. 
^" [found him walkin’ up and down the floor 
"ia aith a long thick envelope in his hand. He 
7 looked like a guy whose millionaire uncle 
od ie and left all his money to the hos- 
C" mtals. : 
77^ “What has took place?" I asks him. 
UT “Listen to this!" he moans, grabbin’ a 
rv handful of paper out of the envelope and 
ve commencin’ to read. "Scene 256: Oswald 
liscovered alone on cliff, reading letter 
7 rom Angela. Joe, Red, Abe the Butcher, 
vt Black Pete, Indian Sam and Whale Oil 
~~ aus enter, heavily armed. Oswald attacks 
; iem wildly and in strugele he is hurled 
tover diffs; Scene 458: Oswald is thrown 
“tom deck of aéroplane (please don’t fake 
api hts’), Scene 290: Oswald discovered on 
vcvacht, Close-up of sharks. Gang enters, 
"urls Oswald into ocean after struggle. 
cene 150: Oswald jumps in front of 
I wentieth Century Limited. Scene 540: 
Srooklyn Bridge at high noon. Oswald 
sri liscovered, Gang enters, Oswald jumps 
pers Wer. Close-up of him hitting water. 


“Wait!” I butts in. “I got a weak 
“wart! What is all this hop?" 


HAT is it?” he yells. “That’s part 
.. * 0f the scenario for ‘She Wanted 
His Soul,’ that’s what it is!” 

“Yeh?” I says. “Well, what do you 
“are what happens to Oswald, he—” 

Y Ha! he hisses, mussin' his hair and 
: rin at me, "What do / care?" he asks! 
Why, I happen to be Oswald, you 


ae y 
y chump!” 
{ “Oho!” I gasps. “Wel—” 
| And that's not half of it!" he yells. 
Just get this choice contribution to the 
lent drama. Listen to this!” 
pt Me spreads out this paper, and for the 
"a, x FX twenty minutes I get a line on what 
us will do for money. The bird which 
- $ ashed off this movie must of simply 
ae. the poor Buck. Besides what Buck had 
RI announced, he was supposed to 
is n the Grand Canyon on a tight 
i fi dragged bya peeved bull, get run 
ane hi tacın auto, and if he lived to the 
Tn vs € Was to take a dive off the Statue 
iberty from as high up as the Gov- 

-“Tament would let him go! 

ae Wel, Buck,” I says, when he stops for 
GO" aeath, “what are you gonna do?” 


“Do?” he repeats. “Nothing! Abso- 
lutely nothing! Sprague must have lost 
his mind if he thinks for a moment that I 
would attempt to act in any such lurid 
farce as that! Why, the ching must have 
been written by a lunatic.” He throws 
the papers on the floor. "Buck, you've 
got to help me out of this!" he goes on, 
swingin’ around to me. “Think up some- 
thing good so I can get out of this picture 
without Sprague busting my contract, and 
let me know when you have it!" 

"What are you gonna do while I’m 
dopin' out an alibi for you?" I asks him. 

“I've got to write some letters to Ev- 
elyn!” he tells me. “The poor darling, I 
haven't sent her a letter since nine o'clock 
and here it is nearly eleven!" 

And I had told Hiram that once I got 
him out here where he couldn’t see her, 
ld make him forget that dame! 


HEARD them baths would bring out 

everything a guy had in him, so I went 
down and climbed in a tub, hopin’ I'd 
break out with ideas. I figured [I'd at 
least think of somethin' to get Buck outa 
that picture, so 1 told 'em to gimme the 
works. 

If I didn't know that Jack Johnson was 
in Spain, I'd of thought the rubber was 
him. He was as big as the Rockv Moun- 
tains and as black as a rainy night. He 
grabbed me out of that bath by the back 
of the neck and began to wallop the life 
outa me, the while laughin’ like a hyena. 
He claimed it was a massage, cuffin' me 
all over the floor, playin’ the Kansas City 
Blues on my stomach with his bare hands 
and windin’ up by throwin’ me on a board. 

"What's comin’ off now?" ] gasps. 

“Ahm gonna harden you-all up some, 
chief!" he grins. 

He reaches down for the soap, and I 
grabbed up a towel, hooked him twice un- 
der the chin and did a Paul Revere for the 
door. We both hit the wet floor at once, 
only I was on my feet and he was on his 
ear. That soap come near beatin’ me 
though! I stood on it, and slid and rolled 
all over the place trvin' to keep my bal- 
ance and that towel at the same time, 
havin’ nothin’ else on me but freckles. 
All the other inmates laid back on them 
massage boards and howled with laughin’. 
One guy says I alone was worth the price 
of the bacis I bet I fell down eighteen 
times before I reached the door, and as I 
tumbled out, I heard another guy ask if I 
was Charlie Chaplin. 

Bv the time I got my clothes on, 1 had 


'an alibi for Buck. 


I found him in the writing-room workin' 
on a novel. That is, I thought he was 
writin' a book until he shoves it all in an 
envelope, seals it and addresses it to Ev- 
elyn. 

“Listen!” I says. “What’s the matter 
with gettin' one of these four thousand 
doctors out here to write back to Hiram 
Sprague that you got a floatin' kidney or 
somethin'? You could have him say that 
if vou ever tried any of the -taunts in ‘She 
Wanted His Soul, it would practically 
ruin your chances of livin' out the year. 
Get me?" 

“Great!” he yells, shakin’ my hand. 
“Kid, you're a genius! C'mon, we'll have 
that attended to right away!” 

Now, every other guy in Hot Springs is 
a doctor, and them in between runs drug 
stores. There might be an odd bird here 


and there that don't do either. Eight to 
five he's a physician! We went over across 
the street from the hotel, where a lot of 
them have banded together and took a 
skyscraper full of offices. Pickin’ out a 
guy on the first floor, Buck states the case 
to him, with me addin’ a word now and 
then whenever he slowed up. This medico 
was a tall, skinny, hatchet-faced bird 
which looked like he knew more than how 
to write a prescription. I been convinced 
ever since that you can't go by looks. 
When Buck got all through, the doc frowns 
and says he wouldn't get mixed up in a 
plot like that for a million dollars. 

“Well, that's a little more than we fig- 
ured on payin’,” I says, "so we might as 
well blow!" 

“Let me examine your friend while he’s 
here," savs the doc, as we start for the 
door. “He has indications of fever in his 
face!” 

Buck throws his hat on a chair and tears 
off his coat. 

“Wouldn’t it be great if I did have 
something?" he chortles to me. 

e : » 

Elegant!" I says. 

The doctor goes over Buck like he was 
lookin’ for an ink spot on a piece of 
coal. All of a sudden he prods him below 
the belt a couple of times and Buck says, 
“Ouch!” At that the doc rubs his hands, 
grabs a thermometer from the table and 
rams it in Buck's mouth. Buck looks over 
at me and winks. Pretty soon the doc 
takes the tube outa Buck's mouth, looks 
at it and sneers. 

“Put on your coat," he says. “There 
isn't a thing the matter with you—except 
a little appendicitis!” 

“A little what?” gasps Buck, turnin’ 
pale. 

“Appendicitis!” repeats the doc, yawn- 
in’ and givin’ him five back out of ten. 
“Td advise an immediate operation. It's 
in the quiet stage now apparently and 
this would be the safest time. By to-mor- 
row...” His voice drifts off and he 
shakes his shoulders, as much as to say 
that the things headed Buck’s way for to- 
morrow would make a movie thriller look 
like chess. 

“Oh!” moans Buck as we stagger out 
of the office, "what will Evelyn say to 
this? It's terrible! I must write her at 
once. [twill undoubtedly break her heart!" 


s ELL,” I says, “she won't have a 
thing on Hiram Sprague—it’ll bust 
his heart, too!" 

About ten o'clock that night I wondered 
why we had picked a hotel which was next 
door to an abbatoir. Then I found out 
it was only Buck, groanin’. I went in his 
room and he was doubled up like a pretzel, 
so I got this doctor on the telephone and 
asked him to beat it down to the hotel. 
He must of stopped to get a shave, pick 
out a suit and look over a new flat, be- 
cause it took him two hours to get there, 
and unless the telephone book was a liar 
he only lived four blocks away. 

" Well, well!" he says, settin’ down his 
sample case and gazin’ at Buck, who by 
this time was doin’ a contortionist act. 
“Well, well, well!" 

"Nope. Sick, sick, sick!" I corrects 
him. "You must be new at the doctor 
game," I goes on while he's examinin' 
Buck, “ because it seems you really knowed 
what was the matter with my friend to- 
day." (Continued on page 71) 


His Majesty Bill Richards 


ELL, I have just been hav- 

ing an amusing and delight- 

ful adventure—and have 

come to know a Great Com- 

mon Person. His name is 
Bill Richards, and he is one of the heredi- 
tary monarchs of America. He belongs to 

ing dynasty. 

n pred Bill Richards about two 
weeks ago, and while I was strongly inter- 
ested in him I had no idea, at the time, 
that I should ever come to know him well. 
It was a fine June day, and I was riding on 
the new trolley line that crosses the le to 
Hewlett—a charming trip through a 
charming country—and there in the open 
car just in front of me sat Bill monet e 
huge bare forearm rested on the back of 
the seat, the rich red blood showing 
through the weathered brown of the skin. 
His clean brown neck rose strongly from 
the loose collar of his shirt, which covered 
but could not hide the powerful lines of 
his shoulders. He wore blue denim and 
khaki, and a small round felt hat tipped 
up jauntily at the back. He die crisp, 
coarse light hair, rather peur Y age, 
but by nature--so that the ruddy scalp 
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could be seen through it, and strong jaws 
and large firm features, and if the beard 
was two days old, his face was so brown, so 
full of youthful health, that it gave no ill 
impression. 

e could not sit still for the very life 
that was in him. He seemed to have some 
grand secret with the conductor and fre- 
guendy looked around at him, his eyes 

ull of careless laughter, and once or twice 
he called out—some jocose remark. He 
helped the conductor, in pantomime, to 
ull the cord and stop or start the car and 
e watched with the liveliest interest each 
passenger getting on or getting of. A 
rather mincing young girl with a Haring 
red ribbon at her throat was to him the fin- 
est comedy in the world, so that he had to 
wink a telegram to the conductor about 
her. An old woman with a basket of vege- 
fables who delayed the car was exquisitely 
unny. 

I set him down as being about twenty- 
two years old and some kind of outdoor 
workman, not a farmer. 

When he got off, which was before the 
car stopped, so that he had to jump and 
run with it, he gave a wild flourish with 
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No millionaire, 
No potentate, 
Could touch him! 


both arms, grimaced at the conductor ax 
went off down the road whistling for all k | § 
was worth. How I enjoyed the sight | 3 
him! He was so charged with yor 1- 
ergy, so overflowing with the joy of lif 
that he could scarcely contain himsel d 
What a fine place the world Was to ih Hi 
And what comical and interesting peop! | £ re 
it contained! I was sorry when he got af Lo 


‘Two or three days later I was a mt | 
way up the town road north of my a A 
when I was astonished and delighte "Ml 
see Bill for the second time. I did ™ | g% 
recognize him at first. He was om 
down the road pulling a wire over (i 
crosspiece of a tall telephone pole. 
company is rebuilding and E 
system through our town.) He was Pi 
ing the wire close drawn over det 
shoulder, his strong hands grippe M aE 
pressed upon his breast. ‘The veins 
out in his brown neck where the a a 
shoulder pad he wore was drawn asi S 
the wire. He leaned forward, steppi 
first on his toe, which he dug into t 


earth and then, heavily letting ee y 
heel, he drew the other foot forward so t 
; 
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His Majesty—Bill Richards, by Davin Grayson 


While we talked he ate his luncheon, and a downright gargantuan luncheon it was, 
backed by an appetite which, if it were offered to the highest bidder on the New 
York Stock Exchange, would, I am convinced, bring at least ten thousand dollars 
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what stiffly. The muscles stood out in his 
powerful shoulders and thighs. His legs 
were double-strapped with climbing spurs. 
He was a master lineman. 

As I came alongside he turned a good- 
humored sweaty face toward me. 

“Its dang hot,” said he. - 

“Tt is," said I. 

There is something indescribably fas- 
cinating about the sight of à strong work- 
man in the full swing of his work, some- 
thing —ves, beautiful! A hard pull of a 
job, with a strong man doing it joyfully, 
what could be finer to see? And he gave 
such a jaunty sensé of youth and easy 
strength! 

1 watched him for some time, curiously 
interested, and thought I should like well 
to know him, but could not see just how 
to go about it. 

The man astride the cross-arm who was 
heaving the wire forward from the spool 
on the distant truck, suddenly cried out: 

* Ease up there, Bill, she's caught." 

So Bill eased up and drew his arm across 
his dripping face. : 

" How many wires are you putting up?" 
I asked, fencing for some opening. 

“Three,” said Bill. 

Before I could get in another stroke the 
man on the pole shouted: 

“Let 'er go, Bill" And Bill let 'er go, 
and buckled down again to his job. 

; “Gee, but it's hot!” said he. 
I^ THE country there are not so many 
people passing our way that we cannot he 
interested in all of them. That evening I 
could not help thinking about 3B.ll, the 
lineman, wondering where he came from, 
how he happened to be what he was, who 
and what sort were the friends he made, 
and the nature of his ambitions, if he had 
anv. Talk about going to the North Pole! 
It is not to be compared, for downright 
fascination, with the exploration of an un- 
discovered human being. 

With that | began to think how I might 
get at Bill, the lineman, and not merely 
weather talk, or wages talk, or work talk, 
but at Bill himself. He was a character 
quite unusual in our daily lives here in the 
country. I wondered what his interests 
could be, surely not mine nor Horace's nor 
the Starkweathers’. As soon as I began 
trving to visualize what his life might be, 
I warmed up to a grand scheme of cap- 
turing him, if by chance he was to be found 
the next day upon the town road... 

All this may seem rather absurd in the 
telling, but I found it a downright good ad- 
venture for a quiet evening, and fully be- 
lieve I felt for the moment like General 
Joffre planning to meet the Germans on 
the Marne. 

T have it!” I said aloud. | 

“You have what?” asked Harriet, some- 
what startled. ] 

* The grandest piece of strategy ever de- 
vised in this town,” said I. 

With that I went delving in a volume of 
universal information I keep near me, one 
of those knowing books that tells you how 
tall the great Pyramid is and why a hen 
cackles after laying an egg; and having 
found what I wanted I asked Harriet if 
she could find a tape measure around the 
place. She is a wonderful person and 
knows where everything i5. When she 
handed me the tape measure she asked 
me what in the world I was so mysterious 


about. 


* Harriet," I said, "I'm going on a 
great adventure. I'll tell you all about it 
to-morrow.” . 

“ Nonsense,” said Harriet. 

It ts this way with the fancies of the 
evening—they often look flat and flabby 
and gray the next morning. Quite impos- 
sible! But if I’d acted on half the good 
and grand schemes I've had o' nights I 
might now be quite a remarkable person. 


I WENT about my work the next morn- 
ing just as usual. I even avoided looking 
at the little roll of tape on the corner of 
the mantel as I went out. It seemed a 
kind of badge of my absurdity. But about 
the middle of the forenoon, while I was in 
my garden, Í heard a tremendous racket 
up the road. Rattle—bang —zip, toot! As 
l looked up I saw the boss lineman and his 
crew careering up the road in their truck, 
and the bold driver was driving like Jehu, 
the son of Nimshi. And there were lad- 
ders and poles clattering out behind, and 


rolls of wire on upright spools, rattling and ' 


flashing in the sunshine, and the men of 
the crew were sitting along the sides of the 
truck with hats off and hair flying as the 
came bumping and bounding up the icd 
It was a brave thing to see going by on a 
spring morning! 

As they passed, whom should I see but 
Bill himself, at the top of the load, with a 
broad smile on his face. When his eye fell 
on me he threw up one arm, and gave me 
the railroad salute. 

“Hey, there!” he shouted. 

“Hey there, vourself!” I shouted in re- 
turn—and could not help it. 

I had a curious warm feeling of being 
taken along with that jolly crowd of work- 
men, with Bill on the top of the load. 

It was this that finished me! I hurried 
through an early dinner, and taking the 
tape measure off the mantel I put it in my 
pocket as though it were a revolver or a 
bomb, and went off up the road feeling as 
adventurous as weri felt in my life. I 
never said a word to Harriet, but disap- 
peared quietly around the lilac bushes. I 
was going to waylay that crew, and espe- 
cially Bill. I hoped to catch them at their 
nooning. 

Well, I was lucky. About a quarter of a 
mile up the road, in a little valley near the 
far corner of Horace's farm, I found the 
truck, and Bill just getting out his dinner 
pail. It seems thev had flipped pennies 
and Bill had been left behind with the 
truck and the tools while the others went 
down to the mill pond in the valley below. 

“How are you?" said I. : 

“How are you?” said he. 

I could see that he was rather cross over 
having been left behind. 

“Fine day," said I. 

“You bet,” said he. 


HE GOT out his pail, which was a big 
: ^ one, and seated himself on the road- 
side, a grassy, comfortable spot near the 
brook which runs below into the pond. 
There were white birches and hemlocks on 
the hill, and somewhere in the thicket I 
heard a wood thrush singing. 

^ Did you ever see John i. Sullivan?” 
I asked. 

He glanced up at me quickly, but with 
new interest. 

“No, did you?” 

“Or Bob Fitzsimmons?’ 

" Nope—but I was mighty near it once; 


, 


and I’ve seen 'em both in the movies.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, “that’s interesting. 11.. 
I should like to see them myself. Do you 
know what made me speak of them?” 

He had spread down a newspaper and 
was taking the luncheon out of hi 
“bucket,” as he called it, including a larg 
bottle of coffee; but he paused and looked 
at me with keen interest. 

“Well,” said I, “when I saw you drag- 
ging that wire yesterday I took you to be 
a pretty husky citizen yourself.’ 

He grinned and took a big mouthfu: 
from one of his sandwiches. I could se 
that my shot had gone home. 

“So when I got back last night,” I said. : 
“I looked up the arm measurements o ns 
Sullivan and Fitzsimmons in a book I have | 
and got to wondering how they compari |, 
with mine and yours. They were con 
siderably larger than mine—” 

Bill thought this a fine joke and laugh 
out in great good humor. 

“ But I imagine you'd not be far behind 
either of them.” 

He looked at mea little Se ined Dri 
doubtful what I was driving at or whether 
or not | was joking him. But I wass 
serious as the face of nature; and pr- 
ceeded at once to get out my tape measure. 

“I get very much interested in sul 
things," I said, “and I had enough cur- 
osity to want to see how big your am 
really was." 

He smiled broadly. 


“You're a queer one,” said he. 


UT he took another bite of sandwi. 
and clenching his great fist drew up h: 
forearm until the biceps muscles locks 
like a roll of Vienna bread —except the 
they had the velvety gleam of life. v! 
measured first one arm, then the oth 
" By George!” said 1, “you're ahead d 
Fitzsimmons, but not quite up to Sullivan. 

“Fitz wasn't a heavy man,” said tl. 
“but a dead game fighter." : 

l saw then that I had him. Sol 
down on the grass near by and we h 
great talk about the comparative men 
of Fitzsimmons and Sullivan and Cor: 
and Jack Johnson, a department of kno: 
edge in which he outdistanced me. 
even told me of an exploit or two of I 
own, which showed that he was abl' 
take care of himself. . 

While we talked he ate his lunche” 
and a downright gargantuan luncheon! 
was, backed by an appetite which, ifit v? 
offered to the highest bidder on the ` 
York Stock Exchange, would, 1 am o : 
vinced, bring at least ten thousand deli") 
in cash. It even made me envious. |. ` 

There were at least three huge com 
beef sandwiches, three hard-boiled ege 
pickle six inches long and fat to boot. t 
doughnuts so big that they resem’® 
pitching quoits, a bottle of coffee and ™ 
a quarter of a pie, and, to cap the chm: 
an immense raw onion. lt was wom’ 
long journey to see Bill eat that omon. © 
took out his clasp knife and, after stir > 
off the papery outer shell, cut the o 
into thick dewy slices. Then he of" 
one of the sandwiches and placed seve 
of them on the beef, afterward sprink- 
them with salt from a small paper P7 
Having restored the top slice of brea i 
took a moon-shaped bite out of onc ^ 
of this glorified sandwich. 

“I like onions,” said he. 4 

When we first (Continued on page" 
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-FANNY HERSELF 


By Edna Ferber 


A NOVEL 
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l Fanny's First 'Trip to New York 


ROM the first of December the 


; floor of the oreet did mail- 
AU room looked like the New York 
gr Stock Exchange, after a panic. 
os The aisles were drifts of paper 


£ -against which a squad of boys struggled as 
vainly as a gang of snow-shovelers against 
“<a blizzard. The guide talked in terms of 
tons of mail, instead of thousands. And 
~ smacked his lips after it. The Ten Thou- 
~ “sand were working at night now, stopping 
for a hasty bite of supper at six, then back 
cto desk, or bin, or shelf until nine, so that 
75 Oklahoma and Minnesota might have its 
w Christmas box in time. . 
i^. The Baby Book came off the presses, 
:u and it was good. Even Slosson ad- 
mitted it, grudgingly. The cover was a 
sunny, breezy seashore picture, all blue 
^t and gold, with plump, dimpled youngsters 
playing, digging in the sand, romping (and 
+- wearing our No. 13E 1269, etc., of course). 
seo Inside were displayed the complete baby 
"Outfits, with a smiling mother and a chub- 
m: DY, crowing baby as a 
|.- central picture on ever 
pr“ vage, and each piece of each 
. utht seperately pictured. 
~ Just below this, the outfit 
.. umber and price, and a 
ist of the pieces that went 
- 9 make it up. From the 
- mergency outfit at $3.98 to 
. he outht de luxe (for 
= Jaynes-Cooper patrons) at 
|=: 23-50, each group was com- 
J Mehensive, practical, com- 
; ete. In the back of the 
ou ook was à personal service 
p la. "Use us," it said. 
„~ Weare here to assist you, 
. lot only in the matter of 
7S, Retchandise, but with in- 
mation and advice. 
- Mothers in particular are 
"N need of such service. 
his book will save you 
."Camness and worry. Use 
s. 


Fanny surveyed the book 
vith pardonable pride. But 
J, Ne Was not satisfied. “We 
cack style,” she said. “The 
"tactical garments are all 
e ile But what we need is 
E Mid Snap. That means cut and line. 
M e going to New York. to get it.' 
"n ud always been Slosson’s work. 
_ "and Ella Monahan were to go to the 
ao markets together. Ella Monahan 
ae IM York regularly every three 
heao anny had never been east of 
o ad Ella had dropped into Fanny's 
dh ora brief moment. ‘The two women 
Ittle in common, except their work, 


(xou 
| t they got on very well, and each found 
SU M other educating, 


CHAPTER XVI 


(ROM now on Fanny Brandeis’ life be- 
came such a swift-moving thing that 
your trilogist would have regarded her 
with disgust. Here was no slow unfolding, 
petal by petal. Here were two processes 
going on, side by side. Fanny, the woman 
of business, flourished and throve like a 
weed, arrogantly flaunting its head above 
the timid white flower that lay close to the 
soil, and crept, and spread, and multiplied. 
Between the two the fight went on, silently. 
Fate, or Chance, or whatever it is that 
directs our movements, was forever throw- 
ing tragic or comic little life-groups in her 
path and then pointing an arresting finger 
at her, implying, “This means you!” 
Fanny stepped over these obstructions, or 
walked around them, or stared straight 
through them. 
In January Fanny discovered New 
York. She went as selector for her de- 
partment. Hereafter Slosson would do 


How Did New York Look to 


You the First Time You 
Ever Saw It? 


ANNY now goes to New York for the first 
It was a business trip and she tells 


time. 


how the big town looked to her. 
Think of the millions upon millions of people 


in the United States who have rolled into New 
York on morning trains from all over the country 
and had their first look at the great city! 
member my first look—at the age of fifteen. I 
recall one distinct impression—that few old people 
were anywhere to be seen. 

Read Fanny’s account of what she saw on her 
first trip. Compare her impressions with yours. 
; THE EDITOR 


only the actual buying. Styles, prices, 
and materials would be decided by her. 
Ella Monahan accompanied her, it being 
the time for her monthly trip. Fanny 
openly envied her her knowledge of New 
York's wholesale district. Ella offered to 
help her. . . 

“No,” Fanny had replied, “I think not, 
thanks. You've your own work. And, be- 
sides, I know pretty well what I want, and 
where to go to get it. It’s making them 
give it to me that will be hard." 


I re- 


They went to the same hotel, and took 
connecting rooms. Each went her own 
way, not seeing the other from morning 
until night, but they often found kimonoed 
comfort in each other's presence. 

Fanny had spent weeks outlining her 
plan of attack. She had determined to re- 
tain the cheap grades, but to add a finer 
line as well. She recalled those lace-be- 
decked bundles that the farmer women 
and mill hands had borne so tenderly in 
their arms. Here was one direction in 
which they allowed extravagance free rein. 
As a canny business woman, she would 
trade on her knowledge of their weakness. 

A Haynes-Cooper order is never a thing 
to be despised by a wholesaler. Fanny, 
knowing this, had made up her mind to go 
straight to Horn & Udell. 

Entering their office, Fanny felt much 
as Molly Brandies had felt that January 
many, many years before, when she had 
made that first terrifying trip to the Chi- 
cago market. The engagement had been 
made days before. Fanny 
never knew the shock that 
her youthfully expectant 
face gave old Sid Udell. 
He turned from his desk to 
greet her, his polite smile of 
greeting giving way to a 
look of bewilderment. 

“But you are not the 
buyer, are you, Miss Bran- 
deis?" 

“No, Mr. Slosson buys." 

“I thought so.” 

“But I select for my 
entire department. I decide 
on our styles, materials, and 
prices, six months in ad- 
vance. Then Mr. Slosson 
does the actual buying." 

“Something new-fan- 
gled?" inquired Sid Udell. 
"Of course, we've never 
sold much to your people. 
Our stuff is—” 

“Yes, I know. But you'd 
like to, wouldn't you?” 


“Our class of goods isn't 


exactly suited to your 
wants.” 
"Yes, it is. Exactly. 


That's why I’m here. We'll 
be doing a business of a million and a quar- 
ter in my department in another two years. 
No firm, not even Horn & Udell, can af- 
ford to ignore an account like that.” 

Sid Udell smiled a little. “You’ve made 
up your mind to that million and a quar- 
ter, young lady?" 

Mes" 

“Well, I've dealt with buyers for a 
quarter of a century or more. And I'd say 
that you're poing to get it.” 

Whereupon Fanny began to talk. Ten 
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"Why didn't you warn me that business, as 
transacted in New York, is a series of social 
rites? You utter the word ‘Business,’ and 
the other person immediately says, 'Lunch' " 


minutes later Udell interrupted her to 
summon Horn, whose domain was the 
factory. Horn came, was introduced, 
looked doubtful. Fanny had statistics. 
Fanny had arguments. She had deter- 
mination. "And what we want, ' she went 
on, in her quiet, assured way, "'is style. 
The Horn & Udell clothes have chic. Now, 
material can’t be imitated successfully, 
but style can. Our goods lack just that. l 
could copy any model you have, turn the 
idea over to a cheap manufacturer, and 
get a million just like it, at one fifth the 
price. That isn't a threat. It’s just a 
business statement that you know to be 
true. | can sketch from memory anything 
I’ve seen once. What L want to know is 
this: Will you make it necessary for me 
to do that, or will you undertake to fur- 
nish us with cheaper copies of your high- 
priced designs? We could use your entire 
output. I know the small-town rms of 
the poorer class, and I know +4 w m 
shawl in order to give her child a c Ax 
coat with fancy buttons and a velvet col- 

» 
br and Horn & Udell, whose attitude at 
first had been that of two seasoned busi- 

men dealing with a precocious child, 
du ‘themselves qu prices to her, 

materials, quali 


ipments, ty, quantities, 
$ 


time. 
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to start them our way. Then the big fall 
catalogue will contain the entire line." 

" That doesn't give us time!" exclaimed 
both men, in a breath. 

"But you must manage, somehow. 
Can't you speed up the workroom? Put 
on extra hands? It’s worth it.” 

They might, under normal conditions. 
But there was this strike talk, its ugly 
head bobbing up in a hundred places. And 
their goods were the kind that required 
high-class workers. Their girls earned all 
the way from twelve to twenty-hve dollars. 


B! T Fanny knew she had driven home 

the entering wedge. She left them af- 
ter making an engagement for the follow- 
ing day. The Horn & Udell factory was 
in New York’s newer loft-building section, 
around Madison, Fifth Avenue, and the 
Thirties. Her hotel was very near. She 
walked up Fifth Avenue a little wa , and 
as she walked she wondered why ile did 
not feel more elated. Her day's work had 
exceeded her expectations. It was a bril- 
liant January afternoon, with a snap in the 
air that was almost western. Fifth Ave- 
nue flowed up, flowed down, and F anny 
fought the impulse to stare after every 
second or third woman she passed. They 
were so invariably well dressed. There 


from the hands of masseuse and mik 
Their hair was coiffed to suit the angleg “1 
the hat, and the hat had been chosen hu 
enhance the contour of the head, and t h 
head was carried with regard for the dir hi 
furs that encircled the throat. They wagi 
amazingly well shod. ‘Their white g 
were white. (A fact remarkable to al 
soot-haunted Chicagoan.) Their colon 
rivaled the rose leaf. And nobody's ms 
Avas red. 
"Heaven knows I've never pretendi 
to be a beauty," Fanny said that 
in conversation with Ella Mona 
I’ve always thought I had my 
By the time I'd reached Foi 
Street I wouldn't have given two ¢ 
my chances of winning a cave m 
desert island." Ww. 
Fanny scrambled up the spiral 
a Washington Square "bus, Thea 
crisp, clear, intoxicating. To 
eyes the buildings, the streets, 
aly looked startingly fresh 
washed. As the "bus lurched 
Avenue she leaned over the. 
fascinated, at the colorful, 
liant panorama of the m 
in the world. Block afi 


| 
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Fanny thought. Her eye was caught by 
one limousine that stood out, even in that 


crush of magnificence. It was all black, 
as though scorning to attract the eye with 
vulgar color, and it was lined with white. 

Fanny thought it looked very much like 
Siegel & Cowan's hearse, back in Winne- 
bago. In it sat a woman, all furs, and 
orchids, and complexion. She was holding 
up to the window a little dog with a wrin- 
kled and weary face, like that of an old, 
old man. He was sticking his little evil, 
eager red tongue out at the world. And 
he wore a very smart and woolly white 
sweater, of the imported kind, with a 
monogram done in black. 

The traffic policeman put up his hand. 
The 'bus rumbled on down the street. 
Names that had always been remotely 
mythical to her now met her eye and be- 
came realities. Maillard's. And that 
great red stone castle was the Waldorf. 

ost historic, and it looked fresher than 
the smoke -grimed Blackstone. And 
straight ahead—why that must be the 

Flatiron Building! i loomed up like the 
pur prow of an unima inable ship. 

rentano’s. The Holland House. Madi- 
son Square. Why, there never was any- 
thing so terrifying, and beautiful and pal- 
pitating, and exquisite as this Fifth Ave- 
nue in the late winter afternoon, with the 
sky ahead a rosy mist, and the golden 
lights just beginning to spangle the gray. 
At Madison Square she decided to walk. 

She negotiated the 'bus steps with surpris- 
ing skill, for a novice, and scurried along 
the perilous crossing to the opposite side. 
She entered Madison Square. 

, But why hadn't O. Henry emphasized 
Its beauty, instead of its squalor? It lay, 
à purple pool of shadow, surrounded by the 
great, gleaming, many-windowed office 
buildings, like an amethyst sunk in a circle 
of diamonds. “It’s a fairyland!” Fanny 
told herself. “Who'd have thought a city 
could be so beautiful.” 


And then, at her elbow, a voice said, 
“Oh, lady, for the lova God!" She turned 
with a jerk and looked up into the un- 
shaven face of a great blue-eyed giant who 
pulled off his cap and stood twisting it in 
his swollen fingers. "Lady, I’m cold. I'm 
hungry. I been sittin' here hours." 

Fanny clutched her bag a little fearfully. 
She looked at his huge frame. “Why 
don't you work?" 

“Work!” He laughed. “There ain't 
any. Looka this!” He turned up his foot, 
and you saw the bare sole, blackened and 
horrible, and fringed, comically, by the 
tattered leather upper. 

““Oh—my dear!” said Fanny. And at 
that the man began to cry, weakly, sick- 
eningly, like a little boy. 

* Don't do that! Don’t! Here.” She 
was emptying her purse, and something 
inside her was saying, “‘ You fool, he's only 
a professional beggar." 


ND then the man wiped his face with 
his cap, and swallowed hard, and said, 
“J don't want all you got. I ain't holdin’ 
you up. Just gimme that. I been sittin’ 
here, on that bench, lookin’ at that sign 
across the street. Over there. It says, 
‘EAT.’ It goes off an’ on. Seemed like it 
was drivin’ me crazy.” 

Fanny thrust a crumpled five-dollar bill 
into his hand. And was off. She fairly 
flew along, so that it was not until she had 
reached Thirty-third Street that she said 
aloud, as was her way when moved, “I 
don’t care. Don’t blame me. It was that 
miserable little beast of a dog in the white 
sweater that did it.” 

It was almost seven when she reached 
her room. A maid in neat black and white 
was just coming out with an armful of 
towels. 

“I just brought you a couple of extra 
towels. We were short this morning," she 
said. ; 

The room was warm, and quiet, and 
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bright. In her bathroom, that glistened 
with blue and white tiling, were those re- 
dundant towels. Fanny stood in the door- 
way and counted them, whimsically. Four 
great fuzzy bath towels. Eight glistening 
hand towels. A blue and white bath rug 
hung at the side of the tub. Her telephone 
rang. It was Ella. 

“Where in the world have you been, 
child? I was worried about you. 
thought you were lost in the streets of 
New York." 

“I took a "bus ride," Fanny explained. 

“See anything of New York?" 

“T saw all of it," replied Fanny. Ella 
laughed at that, but Fanny's face was 
serious. 

“How did you make out at Horn & 
Udell's? Never mind, I'm coming in for a 
minute; can 1?" 

“Please do. 


MOMENT later Ella bounced in, 

fresh as to blouse, pink as to cheeks, 
her whole appearance a testimony to the 
revivifying Hiect of a warm bath, a brief 
nap, clean clothes. 

* Dear child, you look tired. I'm not 
going to stay. You get dressed and TII 
meet you for dinner. Or do you want 
yours up here?" 

“Oh, no!" 

“Phone me when you're dressed. But 
tell me, isn't it a wonder, this town? PII 
never forget my first trip here. I spent 
one whole evening standing in front of the 
mirror trying to make those little spit- 
curls the women were wearing then. I'd 
seen ’em on Fifth Avenue, and it seemed 
I'd die if I couldn't have ’em too. And I 
dabbed on rouge and touched up my eye- 
brows. I don't know. It’s a kind of a 
crazy feeling gets you. The minute I got 
on the train for Chicago I washed my face 
and took my hair down and did it plain 
again.” 

“Why, that's the way I felt!" laughed 
Fanny. “I didn't care anything shone 
infants’ wear, or Haynes-Cooper, or any- 
thing. I just wanted to be beautiful, as 
they all were.” 

“Sure! It gets us all. But only while 
we're here. ell, 'phone me." 

Fanny twisted her hair into the relentless 
knob women assume preparatory to bath- 
ing. ''[t seems to me you have to come 
from Winnebago, or thereabouts, todget 
New York-—really get it, I mean." 

"That's so," agreed Ella. "There's a 
man on the New York ‘Star’ who writes a 
column every day that everybody reads. 
If he isn't a small-town man then we're 
both wrong." 

Fanny, bathward bound, turned to 
stare at Ella. “A column about what?” 

"Oh, everything. New York, mostly. 
Say, it's the humanest stuff. He writes the 
kind of thing we'd all say, if we knew how. 
Reading him is like getting a letter from 
home. Tu bet he went to a country school 
and wore his mittens sewed to a piece of 
tape that ran through his coat sleeves." 

** You're right," said Fanny, “he did. 
That man's from Winnebago, Wisconsin” 

“Do you mean you know him? Hon- 
estly! What's he like?" 

But Fanny had vanished. "I'm a tired 
business woman," she called, above the 
splashing that followed, “‘and I won't con- 
verse until I'm fed." 

Fanny did not telephone Heyl until the 
day she left New York. She had told 


I need you.” 


Here was a woman such as he had dreamed of all his life, and never hoped to find. 
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He 


often found himself sitting at his office desk, or in his library at home, staring straight 
ahead for a longer time than he dared admit, his papers or book forgotten in his hand 


If she would not telephone him at all. 
d sent her his New York address and 
telephone number months before, after 
that Sunday at the dunes. Ella Monahan 
had finished her work and had gone back 
to Chicago four days before Fanny was 
ready to ve In those four days Fanny 
had scoured the city from the Palisades to 
Pell Street. I don't know how she found 
her way about. lt was a sort of instinct 
with her. She seemed to scent the pictur- 
She never for a moment neglected 
k. But she had found it was often 
| hese New York business 


aN 


esque, 
her wor 
impossible to see t 


men until ten, sometimes eleven, o’clock. 
She awoke at seven, a habit formed in her 
Winnebago days. Eight-thirty one morn- 
ing found her staring up at the dim vast- 
ness of the dome of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Once inside, Fanny 
stood a moment, awed by the immensity 
of the half-finished nave. As she stood 
there, hands clasped, her face turned 
raptly up to where the -massive granite 
columns reared their height to frame the 
choir, she was, for the moment, as devout 
as any high churchman whose money had 
helped build the great edifice. Not only 


devout, but prayerful, ecstatic. That was 
partly due to the effect of the pillars, the 


_ lights, the tapestries, the great unfinished 


chunks of stone that loomed out from the 
side walls, and the purple shadow cast by 
the window above the chapels at the far 
end; and partly to the actress in her that 
responded magically to any mood, and al- 
ways to surroundings. Later she walked 
softly down the deserted nave, past the 
choir, to the cluster of chapels, set like 
gems at one end, and running from north 
to south in a semi-circle. A placard out- 
side one said, “St. Saviour’s Chapel. For 
those who wish to rest and pray.” All 
white marble, this little nook, gleaming 
softly in the gray half-light. Fanny en- 
tered and sat don She was quite alone. 
* For those who wish to rest and pray." 
Fanny Brandeis had neither rested nor 
rayed since that hideous day when she 
had hurled her prayer of defiance at Him. 
But something within her now began a 
groping for words, for words that should 
follow an ancient plea beginning, “O God 
of my Fathers—" But at that the picture 
of the room came back to her mental vi- 
sion—the room so quiet except for the 
breathing of the woman on the bed; the 
woman with the tolerant humorous mouth, 
and the straight, clever nose, and the 
softly-bright brown eyes, all so strangely 
pinched and shrunken looking, now— 


FANNY got to her feet, with a noisy 
scraping of the chair on the stone floor. 
The vague, half-formed prayer died at 
birth. She found her way out of the dim, 


. quiet, little chapel, up the long aisle and 


out the great door. She shivered a littlein 
the cold of the early January morning as 
she hurried toward the Beim subway. 
At nine-thirty she was standing at a 
counter in the infants’ wear section at 
Best's, making mental notes while the un- 
suspecting saleswoman showed her how 
the pink ribbon in this year's models was 
brought under the beading, French fash- 
ion, instead of weaving through it, as here- 
tofore. At ten-thirty she was saying to 
Sid Udell, “I think a written contract is 
always best. Then we'll all know just 
where we stand. Mr. Fenger will be on 
next week to arrange the details, but just 
now a very brief written understanding to 
show him on my return would do." | 
And she got it, and tucked it away in her 
bag, in triumph. ; 
She tried to leave New York without 
talking to Heyl, but some quiet, insistent 
force impelled her to act contrary to het 
resolution. It was, after all, the urge of 
the stronger wish against the weaker. 
When he heard her voice over the tele- 
phone Heyl did not say, “Who is this! 
either did he put those inevitable ques- 
tions of the dweller to the transient, 
"Where are you? How long have you 
been here?" What he said was, “How're 
you going to avoid dining with me to- 
night?" ; 
l'o which Fanny replied promptly, By 
taking the Twentieth Century back to 
Chicago to-day.” i 
A little silence, a hurt silence. Then, 
“When they get the Twentieth Century 
habit they're as good as lost. How's the 
infants’ wear business, Fanny?” 
“Booming, thank you. I want to tel 
you I’ve read the column every day. lts 
wonderful stuff.” 


“It’s a wonderful job. Im a lucky boy. 
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I’m doing the thing I'd rather do than 
anything else in the world. There are 
mighty few who can say that.” There was 
another silence, awkward, heavy. Then, 
“Fanny, you re not really leaving to-day?” 

"I'll be in Chicago to-morrow, barring 
wrecks.” 

“You might have let me show you our 
more or less fair city.” 

“I've shown it to myself. I’ve seen 
Riverside Drive at sunset, and at night. 
‘That alone would have been enough. And 

- one more thing. I’ve landed Horn & Udell, 
which means nothing to you, but to me it 
means that by spring my department will 
be a credit to its stepmother, a real 
success.” 


* Y KNEW it would be a success. So did 

you. Anything you might attempt 
would be successful. You'd have made a 
successful lawyer, or cook, or actress, or 
hydraulic engineer, because you couldn't 
do a thing badly. It isn't in you. You're 
a superlative sort of person. But that's 
no reason for being any of those things. 1f 
you won't admit a debt to humanity, 
surely you'll acknowledge you've an obli 
gation to yourself." 

“Preaching again. Good-by.” 

“Fanny, you're afraid to see me.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. Why should I be?” 

“Because I say aloud the things you 
daren’t let yourself think. If I were to 
promise not to talk about anything but 
flannel bands—” 

"Will you promise?" 

"No. But I’m going to meet vou at the 
clock at the Grand Central Station fifteen 
minutes before train time. I don't care if 
every infants’ wear manufacturer in New 

ork has a prior claim on your time. You 
may as well be there, because if you’re not 
TIl get on the train and stay on as far as 
Albany. Take your choice.” 

_ He was there before her. Fanny, follow- 
ing the wake of a redeap, picked him at 
once from among the crowd of clock-wait- 
ers. He saw her at the same time, and 
started forward with that singularly lithe, 
springy step which was, after all, just the 
result of perfectly trained muscles in coór- 
ination. He was wearing New York 
clothes—the right kind, Fanny noted. 

Their hands met. “ How well you look,” 
said Fanny, rather lamely. 

“It’s the clothes," said Hey], and began 
to revolve slowly, coyly, hands out, palms 
down, eyelids drooping, in delicious imita- 
tion of those ladies whose business it is to 
revolve thus for fashion. 

. “Clancy, you idiot! All these people! 

Stop it!" 

. " But get the grace! Get the easy Eng- 

lish hang, at once so loose and so clinging." 
anny grinned appreciatively, and led 

the way through the gate to the train. She 

Was surprisingly glad to be with him again. 

.discovering that, she began to talk 

rapidly, and about him. 
ell me, how do you manage to keep 
that fresh viewpoint. Everybody else who 
comes to New York to write loses his iden- 
tty. The city swallows him up. I mean 
y that things seem to strike you as freshly 
ey did when you first came. I remem- 
ds Wrote me an amazing letter." 
li or one thing, PII never be anything 
t a foreigner in New York. I'll never 
quite believe Broadway. I'll never cease 
to marvel at Fifth Avenue, and Cooper 
mon, and the Bronx. The time may 


come when I can take the subway for 
ranted, but don't ask it of me just yet. 
‘ow, how about Fanny Brandeis? Any 

sketches? Come on. Confess.” 

“I haven't touched a pencil, except to 
add up a column of figures or copy an or- 
der, since last September, when you were 
so sure I couldn't stop.” 

"You've done a thousand in your head. 
And if you haven't done one on paper so 
much the better. You'll jam them back, 
and stifle them, and screw the cover down 
tight on every natural impulse and then, 
some day, the cover will blow off with a 
loud report. You can't kill that kind of 
thing, Fanny; you've got an obligation to 
humanity, and ['ll nag you till you pay it. 
] don't care if 1 lose you, so long as you 
find yourself. You owe it to the world. 
Pay up, Fanny! Pay up!" 

"Look here!” began Fanny, her voice 
low with anger, “the last time I saw you I 
said I'd never again put myself in a posi- 
tion to be lectured by you like a school- 
girl. 1 mean it this time. If you have any- 
thing else to say to me, say it now. The 
train leaves"—she glanced at her wrist— 
“in two minutes, thank heaven, and this 
will be your last chance." 

“All right,” said Heyl. "I have got 
something to say. Do you wear hatpins?" 

"Hatpins!" blankly. "Not with this 
small hat, but what—” : 

“That means you're defenseless. If 
you're going to prowl the streets of Chi- 
cago alone, get this: If you double your 
fist this way, and tuck your thumb along- 
side, like that, and aim for this spot right 
here, about two inches this side of the 
chin, bringing your arm back, and up. 
quickly, like a piston, the person you hit 
will go down, limp. "There's a nerve right 
here that communicates with the brain. 
That blow makes vou see stars, bright 
lights, and fancy colors. They use it in 
the comic papers." 

“You are crazy," said Fanny, as though 
at last assured of a long-suspected truth. 
The train began to move almost impercep- 
tibly. " Run!" she cried. 


HEX sped up the aisle. At the door he 
turned. “It’s called an upper-cut," he 
shouted, to the amazement of the other 
passengers. And leaped from the train. 

Fanny sank into her seat weakly. Then 
she began to laugh, and there was a dash 
of hysteria in it. He had left a paper on 
the car seat. [t was the “Star.” Fanny 
crumpled it, childishly, and kicked it un- 
der the seat. She took off her hat, ar- 
ranged her belongings, and sat back with 
eves closed. After a few moments she 
opened them, fished about under the seat 
for the crumpled copy of the “Star,” and 
read it, turning at once to his column. She 
thought it was a very unpretentious thing, 
that column, and vet so full of insight, and 
sagacity, and whimsical humor. Not a 
guffaw in it, but a smile in every fifth line. 
She wondered if those years of illness, and 
loneliness, with weeks of reading, and 
tramping, and climbing in the Colorado 
mountains had kept him strangely young, 
or made him strangely old. 

There was nothing spectacular about 
the welcome Fanny got on her return to 
the office after this first trip. A firm that 
counts its employees by the thousands, 
and its profits in tens of millions, cannot 
be expected to draw up formal resolutions 
of thanks when a heretofore flabby de- 


artment begins to show signs of red 
lood. 

Fenger, strangely enough, said little. 
He was apt to be rather curt these days, 
and almost irritable. Fanny attributed it 
to the reaction following the strain of the 
Christmas rush. 

One did not approach Fenger's office 
except by appointment. Fanny sent word 
to him of her return. For two days she 
heard nothing from him. Then the voice 
of the snuff-brown secretary summoned 
her. She did not have to wait this time, 
bur passed directly through the big, bright 
outer room into the smaller one. ‘The 
Power House, Fanny called it. 


FENGER was facing the door. “ Missed 
vou,” he said. 

"You must have,” Fanny laughed, 
“with only nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine to look after.” 

“You look as if you'd been on a vaca- 
tion, instead of a test trip." 

“So ] have. Why didn't you warn me 
that business, as transacted in New York, 
is a series of social rites? I didn't have 
enough white kid gloves to go round. No 
one will talk business in an office. I don’t 
see what they use offices for, aside from a 
place in which to receive their mail. You 
utter the word ‘Business,’ and the other 
person immediately says, ‘Lunch.’ No 
wholesaler seems able to quote you his 
prices until he has been sustained by half a 
dozen Cape Cods. I don't want to see a 
restaurant or a rose silk shade for weeks.” 

Fenger tapped a little pile of papers on 
his desk. ‘I've read your reports. If you 
can do that on lunches, I'd like to see what 
you could put over in a series of dinners." 

" Heaven forbid,” said Fanny fervently. 
Then, for a very concentrated fifteen min- 
utes they went over the reports together. 
Fanny’s voice grew dry and lifeless as she 
went into figures. 

“ You don't sound particularly enthusi- 
astic,” Fenger said, when they had fn- 
ished, “considering that you've zccom- 
plished what you set out to do." 

“That’s just it," quickly. "I like the 
uncertainty. It was interesting to deal di- 
rectly with those people, to stack one's ar- 
guments and personality and mentality 
and power over theirs, until they had to 
give way. But after that! Well, vou can't 
expect me to be vitally interested in gross 
lots, and carloads and dating. 

“It’s part of business." 

“It’s the part I hate.” 

Fenger stacked the papers neatly. “You 
came in June, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Te has been a remarkable eight-months 
record, even at Haynes-Cooper’s, where 
records are the rule. Have you been 
through the plant since that first week?” 

“Through it! Goodness, no! It would 
take a day.” 

“Then I wish you'd take it. I like to 
have the heads of departments go through 
the plant at least twice a year. You'll find 
the fourteenth floor has been cleared and 
is being used entirely by the selectors. 
The manufacturer's samples are spread on 
the tables in the various sections. You'll 
find your place ready for you. You'll be 
amused at Daly's section. He has taken 
your suggestion about trying the blouses 
on live models instead of selecting them as 
he used to. You remember that you said 
that one could tell (Continued on page 99) 
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There was a girl in the doorway, and, 
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ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN 


EITHER Chicago Charlie nor his dog had spent 

a good night, and their faces showed it. As 

they trudged into the police court-room Peter's 

tail, usually worn curled over his back in tri- 

umph, drooped a little; and Chicago Charlie's 

gray head was bowed. His eyes were hollow too, and his 
step lagged. For they were used to beds of fragrant hay 
in barns along the highways, the creak of gables and the 
rattle of weathered boards, and last night stone walls 
had enclosed them. They had slept in the jail of a small 
Western city, and other nights in the same jail faced them. 
As the officer deposited his prisoner on a handy bench 

to await the police judge, an alert, bright-eyed reporter 


pushed by the bluecoat. 


* Hello, there,” he said, genially, to Chicago Charlic. 
Peter announced by a vigorous wag of his tail that the 


first impressions were favorable, and even 
Chicago Charlie smiled a little, gloomily. 
The reporter looked from the one to the 
other. "Is this your dog?" 

“It sure is," grunted Chicago Charlie. 
«And what can we do for you?" 

"Pretty little cuss, isn't he? If you 
should want to sell him—" 

'The tramp looked up, and his eyes 
flamed. f 

“Young feller,” he said slowly, “if you 
had all the funds in the U. 5. Treasury in 
them jeans of yours, and [ faced a life 
sentence in that imitation Bastille below 
for not sellin’ it, you couldn't buy one 
crippled baby flea off Peter's tail!" 

The reporter looked at him quite grave- 
ly 


Moy beg your pardon,” he said at last. 
“I've felt that way about a dog myself." 
Chicago Charlie unbent at once. 
“What man hasn't, who's ever had a 
decent dog,” he observed. "Allow me to 
introduce him, stranger. His name's 
Peter. Mine is Chicago Charlie. > 
“Chicago Charlie, eh?" mused the 


man. 
oen" the tramp went on. “But the 
other day I acquired a new last name, and 
I don’t mind sayin’ it had a distinguished 
ring. Let's see, Peter, what was it she 
called me? Oh, yes—Lancelot. That was 
it: Chicago Charlie Lancelot. And if you'd 
like to know how she happened to call me 


that PII tell you. . . - 
PETER and I had kind of lost track of 


dates, or we would have made an awful 
try to be in a more thickly-settled region 
on Thanksgivin’. But you cant ever 
count on an uninterrupted journey while 
ridin’ the rods—and a pesky brakeman 
had chased me off just when I wanted to 
get off least. It was a place about forty 
miles from here, where there wasn t no 
municipal improvements other than a 
water tank and one warehouse. It was a 
region of big farms, a section or so apiece, 
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took off my hat and Peter wagged his tail 
PRICE Y " 


Chicago Char'ie Lancelot, by Edison Marshall 
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too bright. How- 
“ver, another freight was due abat eve- 
Peter and I thought we could 
would lat out. But in the meantime it 

wouldn't hurt to look about. 
- ae over toward the one 
onde "s t. lt was a big, none too 
di waddl ace, with no gossipy, fat chick- 
i’ about, and no chairs on the 


porch and none of the other unfailin’ signs 
of hospitality. And just as we started to 
turn into the road toward it, we saw some 
people leavin’ in a surrey. They was 
drivin’ a horse that looked like it needed 
a square Thanksgivin’ feed a whole lot 
worse than Peter or me. There was a mid- 
dle-aged lady in the back seat, a kind of 
wishy-washy-lookin’ creature with no spine 
to speak of. In the front seat, lickin’ that 
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poor old horse, was a man, his feet on a big 
suit case. He was lookin' straight ahead, 
sort of sour and cantankerous, so he didn't 
see Peter nor me. 

“I’m glad he ain't goin’ to be home,” I 
says to Peter. “He don't look like the sort 
of old lad to pass us out a feed." 

Peter wagged his tail, agreein', and we 
crawled out of the brush and turned up 
the road toward the house. There's a lit- 
tle sign on the gate I recognized, left there 
by one of the boys along that way before, 
which says plain there ain't no use askin’ 
fora bite there. But still, havin’ hopes of 
a pie left to cool, or maybe a barrel of ap- 
ples in the woodshed, Peter and I busted 
right up to the door. 

* Nothin' doin'," I says to Peter, and 
started to go on around the house. We 
was walkin’ soft. Just then we passed a 
window, and we heard a sound within. 
Both Peter and me stopped short. 


E KNEW what it was we heard. 

Someone was sobbin' softly in that 
room. We could tell it was a girl's cry. 
We didn't want to bother her, yet it didn't 
seem just right—walkin’ off and leavin’ 
her there to cry. So I tiptoed away, so she 
wouldn't know I'd heard her; then turned 
back, stampin' on the dirt. 

We walked around to the back and I 
knocked. At first no one answered. Then 
] knocked again, and this time we heard 
steps and somebody opened the door. 

Phere was a girl in the doorway and, 
stranger, she had pretty near anything I 
ever saw backed off the map for looks. She 
was pink and white and not very big, and 
the cryin' she'd been doin' hadn't hurt her 
appearance a particle. True, her eyes 
were misty and kind of red around 'em. I 
took off my hat, and Peter waeeed his tail. 

“Te’s Thanksgivin’, miss," I says, for 
want of anything better to say, "and time 
to be thankful. I'd be mighty thankful 
for a bite to eat.” Thus I made known my 
social position in one swoop. 

Peter pushed his way up the steps and 
rubbed himself against her ankles in à way 
he has of doin’, makin’ friends. She bent 
down and patted him, and darn if she 
didn't let shp a little sob. 

“J didn't mean to trouble you, ma’am,” 
Isays. "Come on, Peter." 

f x Phat wasn't it,” she answered quick. 
“You wasn’t troublin' me. I'll try to find 
you somethin’ to eat, too.” 

“Don’t bother about that, miss,” I told 
her. "And if we could, Peter and I would 
be most glad and most honored to do any- 
thing we could about whatever is troublin' 
you. 

“How did you know, sir, that—" she 
said, tryin' hard to be stiff. 

"How could I help but know? You 
needn't be afraid of me. I'm old enough 
to be your daddy, and, with a good start, 
ig granddaddy. I'm an old tramp, but 

ve been around a lot. If you think we 
could help you we'd sure like to try." 

"You're a dear old man,” she says. 
«€ , ^ y 

But you can't help me. I'm ashamed 
that I've been cryin’ so. It was because I 
was so helpless, and all. Even when he 
goes away, I can't do anything." I 

“Who do you mean, ‘he’? That old man 
I saw ridin’ off in the surrey with the suit 
case? 

" Yes, with the suit case,” and she began 
to cry again, First thing I knew I was 
pattin’ her on the back and tryin’ to cheer 
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her up, and Peter was lickin’ her slippers, 
and she was sobbin' out a story to make 
your ears burn. 

That old man I saw was her step-dad, 
and an old cuss if ever was one. It 
seems it was expensive to keep a girl to 
churn and wash dishes and all that sort of 
thing, and his wife not carin' to do it she 
does all these things—for the whole ranch. 
She wouldn't have minded that so much, 
she said, but when it come time that she 
wanted to get married and have her own 
house, as was her right, the old man put 
his foot down in sure a brutal fashion. 
‘There was a young buck who owned a 
ranch about thirty miles away, livin’ on 
his pa’s ranch, and he thought the world 
just spun around her. Likewise, she had a 

neakin’ suspicion that it swung around 
him. His old man and her step-dad had 
different political views, too, and that was 
the excuse he gave for not lettin’ the girl 
have her happiness. The young chap— 
Walter was his name—had been ordered 
from the place and told never to come 
back, the business end of a shotgun addin’ 
to the remarks. She didn’t have a tele- 
phone, and, besides, on those party lines 
there wasn’t no chance of plannin’ an 
elopement. And both of ’em was losin’ 
hope. 


"Bu why can't he come to-day and 
take you away,” I says, “while the 
old man's gone?" 

* Cause he don't know the old brute has 
gone," she answered, almost breakin' 
down. “And I can't get word to him in 
time—my stepfather will be back in an 
hour or two. And you know what was in 
that suit case? My heavy coat, so I 
couldn't go away to 'phone him, and my— 
and my—” 

“Yes?” I urged. In answer she showed 
me her foot in a slipper. 

* Did that old man take your shoes?" I 
asked, hardly believin’. 

“That’s just what he did." 

“What do you know about that, Peter?!’ 
I says. "Took not only her overcoat but 
her shoes. But there’s ways, there’s ways 
of gettin’ around these dithculties. Young 
lady—?” 

“My name's Mary.” And she told me 
her last name, too. . : 

“Well, Miss Mary, it's plain he can't 
get here, we not bein' able to reach him. 
But why can't we—?” 

“But how?" she whispered, quick. 
* I'd be willin’ to try anything." 

“Now this is what's what," I says, 
“Peter and I will go out on the doorstep 
and set. You hunt around and find some 
of vour step-dad's shoes and clothes, and 
lock the door and get into 'em. He's an 
undersized man and you're a middle-sized 
girl, and they won't fit so bad. Wrap up 
your weddin garments in as small a pack- 
age as you can and bring 'em along. And 
I'm a son-of-a-gun if we can't ride the 
gunnels over there to your sweetheart's. 

At first she just looked blank; then her 
eyes began to sparkle and her cheeks got 
red. ?" she cri 
“ Do you suppose we could?" she cried. 

“T'd like to know why we couldn't. 
You tuck up that hair of yours into a little 
knot and no one'll uess for a moment but 
that you're just a bum. It'll be too dark 

to see. ; 
IRE aped her hands and shrieked and 
said I was the dearest old man in seven 
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states. No less than seven, mind you, and 
I swelled right out. Then Peter and I took 
ourselves to the doorstep while she was 
dressin’. 

Pretty soon we heard her shufflin' up to 
the door. Shelet us in, and I will say that 
I'd hardly known her for the same person. 
She had on a pair of overalls, cut off 
around the bottom, a flannel shirt and a 
coat, and a hat that hid her pretty hair. 
And on her feet was a couple of canal boats 
that was plainly part of her step-dad's 
footgear, which he undoubtedly used for 
hoppin’ clods. She couldn't so much as 
lift a foot without one of ‘em fallin’ off. 

“You'll have to hx them shoes.” I says. 
“Put cotton around 'em." 

So she filled up the air space with cot- 
ton. She gave me a package, wrote a note 
to her ma, and in a minute we was scam- 
perin? off across the helds toward the 
water tank. [t was just beginnin' to grow 
twilight then. 

We reached the track, then slid around 
behind the water tower to wait for the 
freight. It was about then that I began 
to have a sort of cold feelin’ where my 
Thanksgivin’ dinner ought to be; and the 
more I thought the quieter I was. In the 
first place, runnin’ off with a girl in men's 
clothes after dark is a riskv business under 
any consideration. Say her farmer chap 
wasn't home, and her old man would come 
before he got there. Say there'd be a 
freight wreck—somethin I don't even 
think about while travelin' alone or with 
Peter. And, what was worse, suppose 
she'd become a little dizzy or tired when 
she was holdin' 'em down for thirty miles. 
You know what that means—slippin' 
through the rods and dyin' beneath the 
wheels. I got cold all over as I thought 
about it. 

“Miss Mary,” I says at last, “are you 
sure you want to go on this elopement 
party? It's sort of dangerous.” 

“What do I care if it is?” she answered 
quick. 

I cheered up at once, and gave Miss 
Mary a few simple directions about how 
to crawl on, and I scared her a few so she 
wouldn't doze off when the rails began to 
click; and then we waited. Soon the old 
train slid up to take on water, as I figured 
it might. 


Wn EN it pulled out we was on the rods 
— and with a dog in one arm and a 
bundle of weddin' trousseau across a shoul- 
der, I felt like Santy Claus. Miss Mary was 
game all right; though her teeth chattered a 
little from nervousness, she never said a 
word. 

Well, we slid along, not sayin' much for 
a good spell, and 1 began to think that all 
was rosy. Twilight began to deepen, and 
everything went soft and faded away. It 
was still early evenin’ of course, the days 
bein’ so short; and I figured we ought to be 
at his house by six-thirty. The pale 
stretches turned dusky and the dusky ones 
to dark. The stars were peerin’ out now, 
as I’ve seen 'em for years and years, and 
no one could have asked a nicer night to 
travel. It wasn’t balmy by a long way, 
but it wasn’t cold, either. 

We passed a town or so and a station or 
so till I judged we'd gone about twenty 
mile. 

“Has your man got a license?” I asked 
then. : 

“Course he has," she answered. *' He's 


had it for a month and over. And there: 

a parson lives not a quarter of a mil 

away. We come to a station soon,” sh 

ES on. “We get off about seven miles 
eyond that." 

“If we just get through the station al 
right, we're safe then. Little danger of 
gettin’ chased off between towns.” 

But it's always that little “if” tha 
spills the beans. We stopped at th 
next town and did some elaborate switchin 
around. It was then that a brakie, and 
what looked like a plain-clothes bull from 
a big city force, began lookin’ systemati- 
cally under the cars. We didn’t see ‘en 
comin’ in time to slide out on the other 
side, and they grabbed us and jerked us out. | 

“Are these your birds?” says the braki 
to the bull. And I had a sicker feelin’ than 
ever, knowin’ what arrest would mean fi 
the lady of the party. 


"THE bull flashed a light into each of 
our faces, and, thank God! Miss Mar |> ` 
had enough black smudge on hers to partly | — 
obscure it. 

“No,” the bull ted, for the frs 
time takin’ his other hand out of his saggu’ 
coat pocket. ''One of the birds I wanted 
was a half-coon and the other was a little 
cuss with a mustache. These are just 2 
couple of bums.” 

“Right you are,” I agreed. 

"We want nothin’ but silence from 
you,” went on the bull. “And if you tate 
my advice you pull out on the next train. 

“We'll pull out on this one if the brake- 
man doesn't mind,” I suggested. 

“No, you don't," replied the shack, 
emphatic. “You can wait till the nex 
one. No bums ride on my train while | 
know it!” 

All this time Miss Mary didn’t let out: 
peep, but I could see that she was breath 
in’ fast. The bull and the shack went on 
lookin’ for their mulatto and their mm 
with a mustache, and the girl and Peter 
and me slid off into the shadow of a ware 
house. It was an awful lonely place. thy 
one-tank station at the edge of a one-hors 
town. Me 

“We can get back on, all right, I think. 
I told her. ‘“Chasin’ you off don't mex 
you have to stay off. Wait till she star: 
to pull out, and—” 

“So that's your game, eh?” came : 
voice. And the other brakeman appeate! 
around the corner, just the wrong minute 
“I guess you don't, you—” 

Well, I was used to cussin'—what fol 
lower of the Trail ain't?—but right befor 
Mies Mary that way, it couldn't be stow 

or. 

“You stop that swearin’,” I hollered # 
him, loud enough to drown him out 
“Aint you no gentleman?" — 

" Wh—wh-—what?" he says, his mout!: 
droppin’ open. “Why, you—” and he re 
leased himself again. i 4 

* Stop it, stop it, stop it!" I belleres. 
louder and louder. And I could see that 
Miss Mary had her two pretty hands ove! 
her ears. . 

“Well, if you ain't the queerest hoboe 
I ever seen,” he muttered at last. If you 
ain't, I'm a coon.” 

Just then the train started, and 2 
swung aboard. Miss Mary, Peter, an 
was left. « put 

* [m sorry, Miss Mary," I says S 
there's a rattler—that is, a passenger tra" | ; 
— due along here (Continued on page 1% | 
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ise w WN THE railroad station 
‘ates, M ofourneighboring mar- 
iure. B ketplacethereis pinned 


on MÁS on the wall a printed 
poem bearing the ar- 
-resting title: “No Vermont- 
i i+ ers in Heaven.” [ts literary 
o Value is not great, but it is 
st 7. widely read and appreciated. 
(ss The argument is that 
- s they will not stay, these de- 
< ceased and homesick Green 
-~ Mountaineers. Saint Peter 
... feceives them all at the 
&.. gate, running to welcome 
them, and fits them out 
1s. With the best he has to of- 
a, -fer in the way of crowns and 
harps. But when he comes 
a to look for them later, they 
“are gone—gone back to 
their beloved hills and for- 
Pues ests, their rocky upland pastures and their 
`- rushing brooks. No celestial bliss could 
_ compensate them for the loss of Vermont. 
Several times I have happened, when 
„i! -ated among strangers at a dinner or 
. luncheon table in New York, to catch a 
<. lying home word, such as Mount Equinox, 
Von the Mettowee River, or simply Vermont. 
‘jy, Then I have invariably lost the thread of 
`` my own particular discourse, and have 
sought to trace the magic syllables to their 
“source. “Are you from Vermont?” “Yes, 
n are you?” "Woodstock." “Dorset.” 
.. [was not born in Vermont. The hope- 
_lessness of the handicap has often de- 
pressed me, and I would gladly make the 
; most transcendent mess of pottage which 
modern cookery might suggest for any 
„native who would sell me his birthright. 
` I would put lots of hard cider in it and 
,, serve it with doughnuts and cheese. 
77" The reason for all this local devotion is 
t" m some ways obvious enough. Vermont 
“tsa small state, rather sparsely inhabit- 
ed, somewhat cut off from the rest of the 
world by its mountain ranges and its self- 
. sufficient habits. It has a good deal to 
“be proud of in its stalwart history and 
: in the perennial beauty of its hills and 
„_ Valleys. It is not very plastically open to 
iS new impressions, and, once having made 
up its mind that it likes itself better than 
“anything else, it holds the preference. Its 
. Inhabitants do not travel much, and their 
&" “Toots go deep. 
=: In our little valley the people have a 
u^ deep mutual affection. Yet many of them 
wir, Stem under a strange and crotchety kind 
~ of need to try out this fact with continual 
challenge, to subject it to constant proof 
of the most drastic sort. Neighborhood 
feuds are a recognized feature of our com- 
"mon life. They are frequently quite dra- 
i7 matic. Although their elements are in- 
aun’ Varübly of the slimmest and scantiest, 
“rei OUT genius knows how to make the most 
yet" T of them, and we put them together with a 
"deft skill of which we are justly proud. 
ot | A Vagrant cow trespasses once too often, 
ing Le 3 new fence is built and boundaries come 
ore m question, a water right is challenged; 
_ 4nd, if conditions are favorable, the neigh- 
thood wakes to an excited exchange (of 
irent details. T. elephone wires mur- 
, uf discreetly and heads meet over gates. 
€y say it means a lawsuit this time. 
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‘ swears he won't stand it no longer. He 
ent right over an’ got the ladder he 
47] waned 'e 


m six weeks ago, and he bribed 
Commissioner to put all the loose 
their front yard." 
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The Glory of the States 


VERMONT 


A part of the country where circumstance 
and tradition have trained men 


to self-reliance 


By Zephine Humphrey 


“Haven’t you heard? Why, Jim's so 
afraid Sill shoot his dog that he sets up 
all night!” 

This sort of thing interests us immensely, 
as it is intended to. But it does not trou- 
ble us. We are amazed at the outcry of 
the friend from the city who happens to be 
visiting us at the time. "Oh, what a 
shame! It ought to be stopped. A life- 
long friendship dissolved in a minute! Do 
you suppose I could do any good as a 
peace-maker?" Dissolved! What a 
word! We hang on to her skirts, lest she 
go over and dissolve all our fun and work 
some real disaster. For there is one thing 
about a Vermonter: when he triumphantly 
gets himself into a particularly successful 
position of difficulty and danger, he simply 
must be let alone to work his way out. 
Otherwise, there is no telling what grave 
harm may result. If the friend from the 
city, properly warned and suppressed, 
lingers among us a week or two longer, she 
learns a lesson in human nature. As sud- 
denly and inconsequentially as they flew 
apart, Si and Jim drift together some eve- 
ning, hands in pockets, eyes very matter- 
of-fact above a lurking quizzicalness; and, 
without a word of apology or explanation, 
begin discussing the weather. Then the 
rest of us draw a long sigh, spicily mingled 
of regret and relicf, and go about our busi- 
ness. 


PEOPLE from the outer world are scan- 
dalized at our apparent indifference to- 
ward the shortcomings of our community. 
“But why aren’t you doing something 
about it? Why don’t you try to help them 
save their souls?” Ah, but a Vermonter's 
soul is peculiarly his own property, and 
he resents interference. For we are differ- 
ent, there is no doubt about it. We are 
unconsciously reactionary. 

Circumstance and tradition have trained 
us to self-reliance. People who blame us 


for this must remember the sort of place ` 


we inhabit. Great mountain ranges come 
thrusting themselves between villages of 
the same township; and there is hardly 
a farmhouse that is not separated from 
its neighbors by some kind of hill. Our 
winters are long and very severe, freez- 
ing us, burying us in our homes, taxing 
our ingenuity to keep ourselves alive. 
Our summers are short and difficult, with 
capricious weather and uncertain crops, 
which we have to coax and wring from our 
stony soil. Altogether, there is little that 
is ameliorating in our environment, and 
everything that is challenging and hard. 


We like it for that very rea- 
son; we love to realize our- 
selves in opposition. But 
we admit that it does not 
make for affability. 

We are not quite sure 
nowadays just what turn 
our common destiny is go- 
ing to take in the next few 
years. A mounting tide of 
vacationers has set our way, 
and during the summer 
months we are inundated 
by it. We welcome it, of 
course, for it means more 
money in our lean pockets 
and a growing knowledge of 
the,world. But we have our 
misgivings. It seems to us 
that it cannot be good for 
a state to become chiefly 
a playground, deserted by 
the players during nine months of the 
year. ‘These newcomers and goers are not 
akin to us in any way, have no real part 
with us. They float on the surface of our 
life and share none of our grave difficulties. 
Moreover, they lay us open to violent at- 
tacks of our worst temptations. We can 
hardly refrain from exploiting them, driv- 
ing shrewd bargains with them, taking ad- 
vantage of their absurd ignorance. 


DO not think highly of their intelli- 
gence, but we drink in their praises of 
our mountains witha silent attention which 
sometimes seems indifferent but which 
really would not miss a word. Though we 
seldom comment on the beauty of the hills 
which have cradled and disciplined us we 
are profoundly aware of their loveliness; 
and the best of our idiosyncracies is that 
we are not infrequently made mystics by 
them. Most of the people I know make 
excuses to go "up on the mountain” from 
time to time. They think that they go for 
berries or partridges, to mend a fence or 
inspect a wood lot; but I think that they 
to to lose themselves in the wilderness. 
They tread very softly through the woods, 
and come back with thoughtful faces. ‘That 
which has determined and molded their 
lives has laid its enduring spell upon them. 
It has made them aloof and self-reliant, 
as whimsical as the weather, as wayward 
and resourceful as the brooks; but it has 
also made them holy with the touch of 
loveliness. 

Not long ago, my husband and I came 
back from a motor trip into New Hamp- 
shire. We had had a very good time, 
and had been so well cared for that we 
were sometimes uneasy in our minds. 
The roads had been smooth and broad un- 
der our wheels, and the trim villages and 
cities had ministered efficiently to us. 
“They certainly do things well over here,” 
we had grudgingly admitted. But there 
had always been something lacking, we 
had been homesick; and when, returning, 
we approached the Connecticut River we 
opened the throttle in a sudden burst of 
speed. That was fortunate for us; for, 
once "across the line," a Vermont hill 
sprang and took us by the throat. The 
tar road deserted us, many stones has- 
tened to place themselves in our path, and 
our low speed clutch, which had had a 
long rest, was soon grinding vigorously. 
Did we protest? Were we ashamed? Not 
the least in the world. We exulted, and 
the harder our progress became, the bet- 
ter we liked it. (Continued on page 104) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Knows 


IVE men were rid- 

ing westward on a 

fast train last sum- 

mer. After trade 

talk had slumped 
and politics had been worn 
bare, they turned to a dis- 
cussion of John L. Horgan 
and his marvelous merhory 
for names and faces. 

“When I put up at the 
Hotel Sinton in Cincinnati 
hve years ago," said one of 
the party, a New England 
jeweler, ‘‘ Horgan was room 
clerk there, and a fellow 
was telling me 

“What someone was tell- 
ing you doesn't cut any 
ice," broke in a second mem- 
ber of the group. 

"But—" 

“Wait a minute,” inter- 
rupted the skeptic. “You 
say you stopped at the Sin- 
ton five years ago?” 

“Ves.” 

* For how long?” 

“One night.” 

“Well, FI bet vou twenty- 
five dollars that when we 
walk into the Statler at 
Cleveland to-day Horgan 
won't recognize you." 

“Taken!” 

As the five men came into 
the lobby of the hotel a few 
hours later, AssistantMana- 
ger Horgan was standing 
near the room clerk's desk. 
The jeweler walked toward 
him. With a quick smile 
Morgan stepped forward 
and held out his hand. 

"How do you do, Mr. 
Imhoff?” he said cordially 
“(Glad to see you again." 

john L. Horgan has an 
uppearance almost bovish; 
one would never suspect 
him of sheltering a directory 
and photograph gallery back 
of his smiling face and alert, 
venial eyes. Yer there are 
one hundred thousand per- 
sons whom Horgan can call 
by name when he sees them. 
his is his own estimate, 
and hethinksitconservative. 

If you happen to be stand- 
ing in the lobby of the hotel 
at Cleveland when Horgan 
meets a guest for the hrst 
time, you may see his eyes 
focus for a second on the 
stranger's face, and then 
catch up his dress, build and 
appearance im a quick 
glance. As the guest gary the 
hotel man will look at him again. Hence- 
forth he is added to the Horgan collection. 

Horgan’s memory is a natural gift 
caine to the limit of proficiency. When 
he began his hotel experience, fifteen years 
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Who is greeting a guest who has just arrived at the hotel where he works. Mr. 
Horgan bas a wonderful memory for names and faces. He says that almost any- 
body can cultivate a good memory if he takes pains. He tells how this can be done 


ago, a boy of seventeen, he soon realized 
that a memory for names and faces was 
one of the most valuable assets a hotel man 
could possess. In the five years between 
1907 and 1912, while he was room clerk 
at two Cincinnati hotels, Horgan collected 


JOHN L. HORGAN 


g 


we. 


the names and permanent addresses f 
fifty thousand persons, each one of W 
he could r ize. Frequently he 
run over sections of this list, masc 
that each name called up the y d Hot 
man to whom it belonged. ay 


— 
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gan’s memory is practically automatic; it 
needs no first aids to efficiency. 

In preparing for a convention a few 
weeks ago, Horgan made out from advance 
lists four hundred and sixty-two cards, 
each bearing the name and room number 
of one of the expected guests. Shortly af- 
terward it was decided that the machinery 
of the hotel organization would be spared 
needless wear and tear if the room reserva- 
tion cards were distributed on the train to 
one hundred and twenty-seven men who 
were coming from Chicago. 

The four hundred and sixty-two cards 
had been jumbled up without the slightest 
regard for geography. Horgan ran hur- 
riedly through them, tossing into a pile at 
one side the names which he remembered 
as belonging to men in the Western dele- 
gation. Fie glanced through the pile again, 
cast out six, and left the one hundred and 
twenty-seven cards for the Chicago party 
without a single mistake. 

How does he do it? Ona recent Sunday 
afternoon in Cleveland I set out to answer 
that question. 

“Attention comes first,” Horgan told 
me. “When you meet a man, look square- 
ly into his face for a second and forget ev- 
erything else in the world. Etch his fea- 
tures into your brain: you can do it if you 
will keep practicing. 

“Tt isn't enough to catch a name so that 
you can pronounce it. You must learn to 
see it. You must visualize it so that it ap- 
pears in your brain as clearly as if it were 
printed on paper before your eyes. A 
trained memory is packed full of double 
esposures—to use a photographer's term. 


The name will bring up a vision of the man; 
the man, a vision of the name. 

“I believe that anyone who will keep at 
it can learn this trick of photographing a 
name. Ifa person's memory is faulty, let 
him shut his eyes for a moment after leav- 
ing a man he has just met, and trace the 
man's name letter by letter in his mind 
until he can see it all clearly. A name 
treated in this fashion won't leave one's 
mind right away. 

*'Self-consciousness blocks good mem- 
ory. The man who is not sure of himself, 
who is wondering what he is going to say, 
who is afraid he may do something awk- 
ward, who fears he is not well dressed, or 
who prides himself on being unusually 
well dressed, is not likely to be able to give 
that moment of undivided attention that 
is necessary to stamp a man’s image on 
his brain.” 

“Is it sufficient to remember a man’s 
face?" I asked. 

“Oh, I should say not,” laughed Hor- 
gan. “I suppose there are five hundred 
sets of people in my mind, each set made 
up of persons who look pretty much alike 
as far as their features are concerned. One 
man may hold his head a little differently, 
or speak in a lower tone, or act a little 
more aggressively, or have a ruddier com- 
plexion, or show some peculiarity about 
the way he holds his shoulders. 
should catch a side view of a man and 
another view as he walks away.” 

Horgan admitted that his own memory 
has its off moments. 

“Sometimes when I get very tired it 
plays tricks on me,” he explained. “Then 


You: 


I try to get away until I am rested up. To 
remember best, one must be feeling fit and 
fresh. Almost everyone has a clearer 
memory in the morning than at night. As 
a general rule, the better a man's health 
the better his memory." 

“Tell me some devices for developing 
memory," I said. 

“Any test which trains your mind really 
to see things at a quick glance will help 
alot,” returned Horgan. ‘One of the best 
tests I know is to stand in front of the show 
window of a store and glance quickly at all 
the articles in the window, and then turn 
away and see how many you can remem- 
ber. Practice will make anyone pretty 
adept at this. 

“Look at the passengers opposite you 
in a street car. Then shut your eyes and 
try to visualize each one of them. Glance 
at the advertising placards over their 
heads. Close your eyes and see how many 
you can remember. All these things will 
help you in remembering a man's features 
from a quick glance: it would be impolite 
and usually impossible to stand and stare 
in a man's face for three or four minutes. 

“Meet all the people you can. Watch 
them. Keep lists of their names. Sit 
down at night and check up the people vou 
have met that day; see how clearly you 
can call up the image of each." 

"Anything else?" I asked. 

“Just a bit of common-sense advice. 
Don't try to remember people whom vou 
aren't likely to meet again. [ never try to 
remember foreigners. One needs all one's 
brain cells for people who may cross one's 
path in the future." MERLE CROWELL 


A Country Editor Who is a Power 


NCE the congregation of the 
Red Top Christian Church in a 
rural neighborhood of Boone 
County, Missouri, fell upon 
. . evil days. The church was 
split into two factions, and the gulf be- 
tween the two was growing wider. Any- 
one who has lived in the country, where 
people take life more seriously than the 
average city folk, knows how bitter a 
church fight can become. This fight at 
Red Top was bitter to the nth power. 
Gray happened to be driving by while 
1 meeting of the Red Top congregation 
Was mn stormy progress. Mr. Gray was 
out hustling subscriptions for his "Stur- 
geon Leader," selling life insurance, col- 
lecting accounts due his telephone com- 
pany, and incidentally keeping his real 
estate agent’s eye on desirable arm land. 
* stopped in to say “howdy” to his 
neighbors of the Red Top church. 
jut when they were unable to select a 
chairman from their own numbers, they 
decided to call on Omar D. Gray, their 
neighbor, member of another church. 
They begged that Mr. Gray would help 
them out. 
, Here was a brand-new job for the editor, 
Phone magnate, insurance and real estate 
agent. He hesitated as he never had 
esitated in going after an advertising 
contract. Outwardly calm, quaking in- 
wardly, Mr. Gray took over the job of 
ssing the meeting. 


He bossed it. “Now, my neighbors,” he 
began, “ I didn't solicit this job; but since 
I'm here I intend to go through with it. 
It seems to me that you people have 
reached a point where you can't help your- 
selves. You need help from the Maker of 
us all. As chairman of this meeting, I call 
on you to pray, pray hard, for the help of 
Him whom you worship in common." 

And Mr. Gray bowed his head in silent 
prayer. A look of relief spread over the 
faces of many in the congregation. They 
hadn't thought of this solution that the 
chairman offered. They prayed: and later 
a settlement was reached. 

**When I saw the straits those Red Top 
people were in," says Gray, “I couldn't 
refuse to help 'em out. [I hated to take the 
job of running their meeting; it might have 
cost me the friendship of everybody in 
that community. I accepted the risk be- 
cause I thought I saw a chance to do some 
good." 

And so it was when a local option con- 
test came up in his town. The license ad- 
vocates appealed to him for support. “I 
see your point of view," he told them, 
“and I respect it. But I feel the other way 
about the saloon business in this county. 
Life's pretty short and I haven't done 
much good. Here's my chance, as I see it. 
I'm going to fight you." 

There's nothing half-hearted about his 
fighting. He put the full strength of his 
paper and his personality into the battle. 


Together they were a big factor in the 
“drys” success. 

Gray ran for Congress once and was de- 
feated—but never whipped. He was new 
in the game of politics, and he ran for the 
Democratic nomination against a man 
who had been in Congress so long that 
nothing short of dynamite would have 
shaken his political “ fences.” Gray went 
into the race to see what the "game" was 
like. What he learned has determined 
him to stay out hereafter. Editing a 
country newspaper, he thinks, is the best 
game of all—except the greater game of 
life itself, which he plays with increasing 
zest. 

Gray is forty-seven years old. For twen- 
ty-five years he has been editing the “ Stui- 
geon Leader,” now one of the best-known 
weekly papers in central Missouri. ‘The 
“Leader” abundantly expresses the many- 
sided personality of the editor. It is chock- 
full of news and advertising; it radiates 
optimism and progressiveness; it is a fair, 
hard fighter. The banner line across the 
top truly proclaims that the paper is 
“Omar D. Gray’s Sturgeon, Missouri, 
Leader.” 

The “Leader” is conducted on mod- 
ern business principles. About the shop 
are none of the signs that convict the av- 
erage country editor of loose management, 
The editor’s inner office is a joy to behold. 
Unlike the traditional santum of the coun- 
try newspaper man, the office fairly glistens 
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with cleanliness, imparted 
thereto by a negro whose 
smile—reminding one of 
that seen in a certain famous 
advertisement—is typical of 
the whole establishment. A 
dusted and polished roll-top 
desksuggestsethciency. The 
floor is of tile. In the winter 
time a coal fire burns in an 
open grate on the mantel of 
which are arranged the 
owner's favorite books. A 
door opens into the front 
business office, ruled by a 
competent-looking young 
woman. In the hall outside 
is a table where the visitor, 
whether or not he comes on 
the much-to-be-desired 
“substantial” mission to 
the editor, may find the lat- 
est magazines in neatly ar- 
ranged stacks. Housed in 
concrete and steel is a fire- 

roof closet where the editor 
eee his files and other 
valuable papers. 

Now, the plantisin a town, 
mind you, of seven hundred 
people—seven hundred and 
Omar D. Gray. About a 
year ago the old home of 
the “Leader” burned. Soon 
the new one began to go up 
—a two-story brick building 
it is, with the “Leader” on 
the first floor and space for 
the telephone exchange on 
the second. It cost ten thou- 
sand dollars. The editor's 
friends asked him why he was 
putting up a ten-thousand- 
dollar plant in a little old 
town of seven hundred. 
The reply was character- 
istic: These peopie have 
been good to me. It would 
not be fair to them to put up 
a cheap building." 

How does he make the pa- 
per pdy? In two ways, he 
will tell you: First he puts __ $ 
out a paper that the people like. Second, 
he sets an advertising rate on which he can 
make a profit, and sticks to that rate. 
That’s the main factor on the business 
side—sticking to the rate. Gray gets his 
price not only from the merchants of 
Sturgeon, but from those of several other 


Of Sturgeon, Missouri. 


fluence in the community. 


OMAR D. GRAY 


towns, within a radius of twenty-five 
miles, where Sturgeon people go shopping. 
Also, whereas the average Missouri coun- 
try weekly gets $1 a year from a subscriber 
on time, Gray gets $1.50, and he gets it 
in advance. 

lis policy of “doing some good" now 


He is the editor of a country paper. 
arises in the town he is usually called in to help settle it. ‘This is because he is a real in- 
People respect him—and, incidentally, he has a good business 


Whenever an important dispute 


and then doesn’t hurt, either. He became 
chairman of the Red Top meeting to help 
his neighbors. He aided in smoothing 
away their difficulties. 
And the next day several of them sub- 
scribed for the “Sturgeon Leader.” 
CHARLES G. ROSS 


How This Theatrical Producer Works 


ET photo-playwrights tear their hair 
over this—but this is the way 
one moving picture magnate 
judges their product: 

Wiliam Fox, head (and shoul- 
ders) of the various cinema enterprises 
that bear his name, is a mighty busy man. 
He has a private barber shop in his office. 
Every afternoon his staff barber arrives 
and Mr. Fox retires to the barber chair. 
While the tonsor thus plies his job, a 
young woman enters, and the plot begins; 
she brings the plot with her, and she be- 


gins it. 


Seated in a far corner of the room she 
begins to read scenarios. She has been 
selected because she has a metallic, un- 
emotional voice that rarely fluctuates and 
never quivers. 

“I wouldn't let an actor or a director 
read me a story on a bet,” says Mr. Fox. 
"Those fellows can make anything sound 
good." 

While the distant lady with the zinc 
throat reads on, Mr. Fox lies in the chair 
under the soothing touch of razor, brush 
or vibrator, his eyes closed, half dozing. 
When the barber-shop work is done he 


rushes out to his desk and goes at check 
signing, conferring, firing heroes byna; or 
whatever else a movie millionaire has todo. 

Not until he has gone to bed, many 
hours later, does he turn back to those 
scenarios. Then he releases the cham 
of his brain which had been held open dur- 
ing the reading. And here is how he ac 
cepts scenarios: 

“The ones I can remember when I get 
in bed, hours later, in the dark, are the 
ones | want. I don't weigh them by 
standards, arbitrary values or any other 
one thing. But I know that those which 
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registered on my half-sleeping brain hours 
before, and still stand there in relief, are 
the ones that will register on the brain of 
the audience in the theater when por- 
trayed. Those are the ones that ‘stuck’ 
with me. Those are the ones I want. 

“Of course, that rule doesn’t apply to 
big ventures like ‘A Daughter of the Gods’ 
or ‘The Honor System,’ requiring unusual 
investment and investiture and thought 
and planning. But for the regular run of 
program material I never found a system 
that could touch it.” 

A remarkable individual is William 
Fox. He is only thirty-eight years old, 
yet he has marked commerce in several 
lines of endeavor, established himself 
around the world with ofhces in every 
civilized land, and attained an AAAI rat- 
ing in Bradstreet's, a distinction unique in 
theatrical business. 

He was born in New York, on the East 
Side, and after a grammar school educa- 
tion went to work in a clothing store. But 
he had an ambition to be a comedian, and 
pe with the late Cliff Gordon, who 


ater became a famous headliner. They 


played one performance—a benefit for a 
prize fighter. Fox sold Gordon his in- 
terest in what they would get after the 
show for two dollars. They got nothing. 
Thereafter Fox decided he would be a 
business man! 

He went into cloth-sponging and made 
money. He married, and his children 
(two) were born before he began the mak- 
ing of his theatrical fortune. That came 
after he was hoodwinked into buying a 
“penny arcade" in Brooklyn. The place 
had been artistically “salted,” and he 
woke up to find he had a poor investment. 
It was about that time that he heard of a 
new device—a “moving picture.” 

He went to see it —about one hundred 
foot of meaningless film. But he bought it, 
put it on the second floor of his “‘arcade’’ 
as a free show to draw people to walk 
through his penny palladium—and * put 
on" a sword-swallower and fire-eater for 
a "ballyhoo" besides. He became, thus, 
the first motion picture exhibitor on this 
continent. The novelty drew so hand- 
somely that in six months he had cleared 
$50,000 on his “losing” venture, threw 


WILLIAM FOX (seated in a barber's chair) 


the penny instruments into the garbage 
can and founded the first movie theater in 
America. : 

By this time films were coming regu- 
larly from Europe and he formed the first 
film exchange, supplying reels to others 
who here and there began to emulate his 
success. 

Later he took the Dewey Theater on 
Fourteenth Street from “ Big Tim" Sulli- 
van at a rental aimed especially to be pro- 
hibitive, and financed the first real theater 
ever showing films exclusively. Sullivan, 
who thought the idea insane, set the rent 
at $50,000 a year (it cost him $14,000 a 
year), and demanded two years rent in ad- 
vance; next day at noon Fox brought him 
one hundred $1,000 bills. 

The Motion Picture Patents Company, 
shortly after Americans began manufac- 
turing films, pooled all existing patents on 

rojecting and recording instruments. 
ox desired to produce films; he could not, 
because he was barred from use of the ma- 
chinery. So he went to Washington, set 
the Government working, broke up the 
trust by injunction, and began to make 


Fox is a famous photo-play producer. Every afternoon he sits in a barber's chair while new scenarios are read 


aloud to him. Later he makes up his mind which ones to keep, but the reading of the scenarios while he is in 
a barber's chair is a very important part of the proceeeding—as you will see if you read the article about him 
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pictures. Now, by virtue of his endeavors, 
anyone can produce motion pictures. 

n addition to these activities he also in- 
vaded vaudeville, and acquired twenty- 
six theaters. He also entered the “‘legiti- 
mate,” staging about three hired 
dramas at the Academy of Music, the 
historic house, which he still operates. 

His extraordinary success in all these 


undertakings has proclaimed him a busi- 
ness genius. But, in addition to any un- 
usual talent, he has thriven on several per- 
sonal qualities for which he is noted: can- 
dor beyond belief of the man who has not 
dealt with him at close range; aggressive- 
ness that stops no more at the seemingl 

impossible than at the simple things; fait 

in his own judgment as against rules, ac- 


cepted measures and critics’ findings; 
faith in young men—with whom he has 
surrounded himself, and to whom he gives 
remarkable liberty of activity; and a lib- 
eral element of belief that to catch a dol- 
lar he must send out twenty, meaning 
that he is a bold advertiser, and a heavy 
plunger where he is convinced he has a 
good prospect. JACK LAIT 


How One Woman is “Doing Her Bit” 


HERE can be no doubt that 

almost every French and Eng- 

lish woman is doing her bit to 

help the Allies to victory in the 

Great War. But there are some 
women who are doing more than their 
share, who are making sacrifices which 
daily involve the risk of their lives, and 
one of these is Mrs. Hilda Wynne, who 
has recently arrived in the United States 
to obtain aid for her great work. 

When the war started in August, 1914, 
Mrs. Wynne was merely a wealthy Eng- 
lishwoman, living a quiet, normal life. 
She drove her motor cars, hunted, did 
some charitable work, and was interested 
in politics and her many friends. Now 
she is the only woman in the world who 
has gained the triple crown of the Croix de 
Guerre, the Leopold, and the St. George. 
She was decorated personally by the King 
of the Belgians with the Order of Leopold, 
and the Trench Government bestowed 
upon her the Croix de Guerre, which is 
rarely given to a woman for work actually 
done on the field of battle. 

At the outbreak of war, Mrs. Wynne at 
once converted her cars into ambulances 
and started for the Belgian front. Thirty- 
six hours after leaving England, she was in 
the thick of a great battle. To rescue the 
wounded, she was forced to drive between 
the artillery fire of the Belgians and the 
Germans, as the road she followed lay 
between the two opposing forces. 

She lived in a dugout, when off duty, 
but she ate and slept in her clothes. ‘There 
was no time for the comforts and pleasures 
that she once knew. After eighteen hours 
of work, she would drop on the mud floor, 
and sleep off part of her exhaustion, 
stumbling to her motor car in the gray 
dawn when called by members of her staff. 

During the first year on the West front, 
Mrs. Wynne brought in 3,000 wounded 
men from the battle fields. She was the 
only woman on her staff of fifteen men, 
and while doing her work, she was as much 
exposed to the fire of shells and shrapnel as 
the soldiers actually in battle. She would 
drive along the banks of the Yser Canal 
where the fighting was the thickest, and 
when her aids would remonstrate she 
would only laugh, and do the same thing 
the next day. H 

From the bacis fields of Belgium, Mrs. 
Wynne transferred her activities to the 
mountains of Russia. She had been told 
that, whereas France had 66,000 motor 
ambulances for a comparatively small bat- 
tle front, Russia, with a 1,000-mile front 
to cover, had only 6,000. : : 

“I knew I was needed more in Russia, " 
Mrs. Wynne told me simply. “So I went 
there.” 


MRS. HILDA WYNNE 


A wealthy English woman who at the 

outbreak of the war at once converted 

her automobiles into ambulances and : 
Started for the Belgian front _ 


There, also, Mrs. Wynne toiled a 
suffered. She and hot warlen Mult 
daily into battles, recklessl exposing 
themselves to the bursting bombs and 
shells. Once, she was speeding along a 


road commanded by German guns, and a 
shell burst in front of the ambulance, 
tearing a hole in the road fifty feet distant 
from her car. Another fraction of a second 
and she and her car full of wounded 
would have been killed. 

Another time when she was told that 
there was no dressing station for the 
wounded soldiers in the Caucasian Moun- 
tains, she determined to establish these 
stations, although the ride through the 
mountains was arduous and filed with 
great danger. 

" You cannot go," exclaimed the Rus- 
sian general in command of the forces Mrs. 
Wynne was working with. “I absolutely 
forbid it." : 

“T am going," Mrs. Wynne returned 
quietly. ‘‘Those poor fellows need me, 
and I'm going." 

And she went! 

It was impossible to establish these sta- 
tions at reasonable distances, and at 
times Mrs. Wynne carried wounded men 
on horseback over precipices where a single 
misstep meant instant death. Often, too, 
she found that, after a journey of thirty- 
five miles, her labors had been in vain, for 
the men had died on the journey. À 

“That was the most heartbreaking 
thing of all," Mrs. Wynne told me, tears 
filming her eyes. * I wouldn't have minded 
the work if only those poor fellows could 
have lived.” : 

And this was not once or twice, mind 
you, but a daily task! , 

“Thousands of soldiers are dying in 
Russia for want of attention," Mr. 
Wynne says. We walk and wade among 
the fallen, sort out the dead and wounded, 
and drag them to a place of safety, but our 
efforts are pitifully weak. 

* We live as best we can,” she answered, 
when I asked her about food. “There are 
days when there is no food at all, not even 
for the wounded. Frequently, there is no 
place to sleep, except in a mud hut or open 
field. People who picture a well-organr 
army battalion must cast these views 
aside when considering Russia. There 1s 
no organization, there is no equipment.’ 

Mrs. Wynne's unit is accredited to the 
Russian Red Cross. She has come to this 
country to obtain funds and recruits for 
her work. She wants men who will under- 
go any risk, who will stoically endure any 
hardehip, men who want to serve, to 40 
their part, in any way they can. If there 
are any men, who for some reason cannot 
join American fighting forces, and who 
would like to join Mrs. Wynne's forces 
they can communicate with Mr. lan 
Malcom, Member of Parliament, now 
attached to the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington. ALFRED GRUNBERG 
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“Through simple addition like this 
I find the sum-total of bliss— 
A nourishing feast and the most for the least — 
An answer you never can miss.'" 


Solving a real problem 


"What shall we have for dinner today? For 
luncheon or supper? How shall we start the meal? What is appetiz- 
ing, nourishing, easy to digest, easy to prepare and at the same time 
economical in every sense of the word?" 

These are questions which face the practical and conscientious 
housewife every day. One of the simplest and readiest answers is 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


It provides you with a pure and wholesome food, tempting to the 
taste, beneficial to health. And it saves you labor and expense. 


Served simply with the addition of hot water it is a nutritious and 
stimulating introduction to any meal. Or with an equal quantity of 
milk instead of water, it becomes richer and even more nourishing,—a 
delicious Cream of Tomato. 

Make it yet heartier, if you like, by adding boiled rice or noodles. This gives 
you the best part of an invigorating luncheon or supper. Just the thing for hot 
weather, for jaded appetites or for the children's evening meal. 

This satisfying soup comes to you all cooked, blended and seasoned. You save 
materials and fuel. You have the benefit of what is really co-operative buying 
and co-operative cooking on a large scale. You have no spoilage 
nor waste to pay for; only pure nourishment in the most at- 
tractive and digestible form; and all ready for your table at 
three minutes' notice—any time. 

The practical way is to order Campbell's Soups by the dozen or 
case, and never be without a supply. This is real economy; an ad- 
vantage to you;and it puts you in line with an urgent national need. 
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MULTIERAF. 


Produces real printing and form 7j : 
: A i -typewriting. rapid, 
economically, privately, in your own all aca 


The American Magazine 


Some of you business captains work and 


scheme to cut production costs and lower over- 


head and save expense in every way you can—and then you 
NULLIFY part of your work by paying fwice as much for printed matter 
—sometimes three times as much—as it is necessary for you to pay. 


You figure out new ways of saving time because 


the days are all too short to do the things you want to do, you 
speed your salesmen up and hurry your department heads—and then you 
squander golden days on OLD-TIME PRINTING METHODS, waiting for printers’ 
estimates and printers’ proofs and the printer’s finished job, and finally get your message 
to your customers DAYS after your competitor has done so with his rapid-tire Multigraph. 


What business sense is 


there in saving a hundred dol- 
lars on your factory or office over- 
head, and then wasting two hundred dol- 
lars on the printing of your factory and 
office forms, your letterheads and price 
lists, your envelope enclosures, form 
letters and small circulars? 


What logic is there in figuring 
out new ways of saving time in your 
selling organization and then sending your 


printed message to your customers NEXT 
WEEK when it ought to go TONIGHT? 


The Multigraph is something 
that you've GOT TO HAVE it 


you want to keep expenses low and profits 

igh, if you want to keep ahead of com- 
petition, if you want to hold your place 
or WIN. your place as a leader in your line. 


For a business house 
without a Multigraph in these 


rogressive, prosperous times, is 
ike a man who writes his letters long- 
hand, or tries to do without the telephone or tele- 


Graph, or wastes his time in walking miles of city blocks 
instead of using a street car er an automobile. 


Hundreds of the most suc- 
cessful houses all around you are 
using the Multigraph and piling up div- 
idends by its use. Your competitors are getting their 
organizations on a basis of sound efficiency and mak- 
ing bigger profits by its use. Keen-brained men in 
every city of importance in America are saving money 
and saving time and getting new customers by the dozens 
while you sleep. 


And if you want to know 
specific instances, if you want to know 
what other men are accomplishing with the 


Multigraph, then SEND THE COUPON and we'll 
give them to you quick. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It. 
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` graph Senior is $715 to $765—Multigrap! i ate Sak 
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traph won't cost you anything, for it will save for you within a 
D or perhaps within six months, more than you pay for it— 
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Why I Lunch 


On Puffed Wheat 


A man on a train, a few weeks ago, told a friend why he lunched on 
Puffed Wheat. And we think that thousands of men will endorse his view. 

He said, "It saves me a dull hour or two. The brain doesn't work 
well when the stomach is taxed. 

"Here is whole-grain food, steam exploded. Every food cell is blasted. 
I know Prof. Anderson, the man who invented it. And he tells me that no 
other process makes whole-grain so easy to digest. 


“Then it makes a great dish. Note these bubble-like grains, thin and 
toasted. They taste like puffed nuts. And a dish makes a meal, because 
they are clear nutrition." 

For the same reason—though he did not say it—they make an ideal 
night dish for a child. 

These are the premier breakfast delights —puffed to eight times normal 
size. Serve with cream and sugar or mixed with fruit. 

For breakfast or supper, float like bubbles in a bowl of milk. Salt or 
douse with melted butter for between-meal confections. Use like nut 
meats in candy or on ice cream. 


Keep plenty on hand, and all three kinds, for there are no other foods 
like these. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 


Rice 
and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


The Greatest 
Mistake I Ever 
Made 


FIRST PRIZE 


Matrimony vs. a Career 


HE greatest mistake of my life was 
the sacrifice of matrimony for a ca- 
reer. As a young girl, just out of 
school, full of dreams and ambition, I 
started to teach in a small-town school. 
I worked ardently, determined to become 
the best teacher in that district, but I 
might not have succeeded were it not for 
the assistance of the principal, who prob- 


| ably realized my youth and inexperience 


better than I did myself. He was a man 
older than I, kindly, generous, intellectual, 
—all that a man should be. We became 
firm friends; enjoyed the same books and 
pictures; loved the same poetry; dreamed 
the same dreams. Gradually our friend- 
ship developed into love. We began to 
talk about our “little house," about the 
wonderful joy of a life together. I was 
very happy. Yes, in time Í would give up 
my teaching to marry him. 

Then, after two terms of teaching, I went 
for the summer session to a college, where 
I received my first taste of college life and 
study. I was charmed, intoxicated by it 
all and, as the summer progressed, a great 
desire took hold of me to become a college 
graduate, to have a career. Two occur- 
rences changed my desire to determination 
to enter college. After some conversation 


| with the director of the summer session, I 


was npn to have him urge me to take 
up regular work. He ended with, “If you 
take up college work and get a degree your 
success for your entire future life will be 
assured.” 

The other incident which influenced me 
was similar. After a discussion concerning 
some lesson, Professor H said: “Have 
you ever thought of entering college, Miss 

You have an exceptional mind, 
and college training would do much for 
you." Flattered by the notice and advice 
of those two men, and urged by my own 
ambition, I made arrangements to enter 
college the following autumn. 

_ Of course I did not do this without con- 
sortie that marriage and the little house 
would be postponed indefinitely. I won- 
dered what the man who was waiting for 
me would say. “Surely,” I reasoned, “he 
will understand what this means to me.” 
He did. When I told him, only the pained 
look, deep in his eyes—which I did not 
then understand, but which I can now ap- 
preciate—gave proof of his disappoint- 
ment. I would make no promises. I de- 
sired to start out unhampered. So, I sent 
him out of my life entirely and forever. 

The result of my renunciation is that 
my life is empty and futile. I received my 
degree. My work has been successful; my 
salary is the envy of my married friends. 
I have much, but I would sacrifice all for 
one year of life as I long ago planned it. I 
would give my degree for the privilege of 
spending evenings before the dreamed-of 


w Mediocrity. 
. ability which grows steadily with its prac- 


y all the time. 
. ‘confidence, promptness in action and swift 


The Greatest Mistake I Ever Made 


fireplace, together with theman who should 
have been my husband; and I would give 
success for the love of little children. True, 
during the day I am busy and apparently 
happy, yet I would give all for my old 
dreams realized, but it is too late. I am 
left a saddened middle-aged woman, alone 
with my empty dreams—and my career. 
8. A. G. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Never Learned to Decide 


THE greatest mistake I ever made was 
to form the habit of passing up tough 
problems as the other fellow’s job, just be- 
cause they were his job. As a young engi- 
neer and, later, as a business man I was 
almost daily in contact with superior 
minds, and was the attentive witness of 
discussions of weighty matters. Unless 
the decision was quickly reached and pat- 
ently satisfactory, I grew in the habit of 
saying to myself that I had no responsi- 
bit and need not concern myself with it; 


. or, that I was not qualified with knowledge 


and experience to decide it in my own 
mind and to my own satisfaction. I be- 
lieve this to be my greatest mistake in life. 

There is no quality so essential to suc- 
cess and happiness as decision of mind and 
character, and there is no way of improv- 
ing one's decisiveness equal to systemat- 
ically and almost automatically reaching 
decisions on matters which do not imme- 


‘diately concern us but which do pros- 


pectively concern us deeply by way of pre- 
paring us for greater responsibilities. 
Every subordinate is frequently called 
upon to present facts in his department to 
his superiors upon which they determine 
programs and policies after discussion. 
Every subordinate should form the habit 
of making his independent judgments at 
such times and recording them. He should 
afterwards compare the results with his 
judgments. If his judgment was correct, 
he should gain confidence from it. If it 
was faulty, he should understand the rea- 
son why, and fortify his judgment with 
this knowledge and experience. The 
More important the matter discussed the 


* more vitally valuable is the discipline 


gained by making a sound decision upon 
it. There is nothing which so quickly 
qualifies a young man to rise as the habit 
of deciding what he would do if he were in 
his superior’s place, even if his opinion is 
not asked or even wanted. It is the ca- 
pacity to decide, and decide quickly, which 


- he should cultivate for its own sake. 


Throughout life every man is confronted 
With serious matters in his own business, 
n his family, in his community, in the 
world at large. The habit of forming posi- 
"Ive but reasonable judgments and of as- 
sembling quickly in one’s mind the avail- 
able facts instead of pondering and debat- 


- mg and then deferring a decision is the 


‘Merence between success and painful 
Fhis habit creates executive 


EM keeps a man in the race as long as 
le lives. It Eropa him ahead of the game 
t makes for proper self- 


dispatch of business. It inspires the re- 
spect of subordinates and the confidence 
superiors, and it brings peace of mind 


fleolin 


Better than Leather 


Neolin SolesWore Eight Months 
Without any Signs of Wear 


Neolin Soles are completely superior to any leather soles. 
Synthetically compounded for extreme wear resistance they 
are breaking sole-wear records for millions. And setting 
new records in low shoe-bill cost. 


Take this letter for an example: 


Dear Sirs: May 21, 1917 
*'Being a business woman with home responsibilities, I am anxious to 
salary go as far as possible. 
**Now the shoe problem has been with me, for the past two years, an ex- 
for ood shoes are so expensive and last such a 


“I bought a pair of shoes with Neólin Soles for $5 last September, 1916, 
d hat the soles sho cp wae vel. Lace staat ure 
to that the soles show no s of wea: t. am sii t 
with the Neolin Soles and woald not think in fature of soles back to leather 
soles. '' (Signe: HAZEL HEWES, 
Commonwealth Ave., Houlton, Me. 


Be careful to look for the name Nedlin underneath. Only so can you 
protect yourself against imitation soles intended to look like Nedlin Soles. 


Neolin Neither Rubber Nor Leather 


Because Neðlin is not rubber or near-rubber. It is lighter than rubber. It will not 
crack or peel or warp like rubber. Nor draw the feet like rubber. Neither is Nedlin a 
substitute for sole leather. It outranges it too far. It is waterproof as sealskin. And 
grip-sure and buoyant, and resilient, too. It makes the sidewalk feel like felt. It won't 
swell wet. It will keep you foot-trim in rainy weather by making heavy-foot 
rubbers ecessary. 

Every woman's and man's and child's shoes will be better for these Better-era Shoe- 
soles for all-season, all-weather wear. In black, white, tan. Mark that mark; stamp it 
on your memory : fieóolin 


— the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


Wore Six Times better 
than the Leather Sole 


Leather Sole, worn clean 
through in 33 days, on left 
foot of experimenter. 


Neolin Sole worn gne-sixth 
through in 33 days—on right 
foot of experimenter. 
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because it cultivates the further habit of 
regarding a decision, once reached, as set- 
tled upon the best facts at hand at the 
time, and therefore as a closed incident. 
It makes a man feel that he fills his job. 
WINTON DEXTER 


THIRD PRIZE 
Scattering My Energies 
Y GREATEST mistake was in being 


too versatile, too many-sided. Ver- 
satility, breadth of outlook, and a wide 
variety of interests are commonly sup- 
posed to be highly desirable. The narrow 
man is usually pitied. But it is the versa- 
tile man who needs to watch himself. His 
very versatility is a snare that will seri- 
oualy interfere with his substantial, ma- 
terial success, because it will prevent him |, 
from concentrating. He is likely to.be- 
come a dabbler in many things, easily 
turning his hand to this, that, and the | | 
other, but not inaking a striking success à 
of any one thing. ] 
Teer I am an average man, except for a cer- | Pry 
net tain knack in picking things up in a super- 
, Abo in ficial way. My lessons in school did not ye 
gah ae seem difficult, so it was not necessary for ||}. 
me to acquire the habit of hard digging. |... 
: : ; At college the same fatal fluency beset me. |... 
Preferred from Maine to California ||| ^ the time I did not recognize it asa |. 
handicap, but in truth it was. Versatility | | 
and surface brightness will serve a student 


Money NVhife Nougat Chocolate-covered Liquid Cherries | in lieu of hard work, but it takes hard, 

1842" Bitter Sweet Chocolates “Fussy” Assorted Chocolates | steady work to get and hold anything 

Jordan Almonds Chocolate-covered Almonds really sun while. : ex give yora bill 

Xa ictus Chocolate-covered Caramels ^ Before entering college I dalied vi 
Chocolate-covered Mint Marshmallows Milk Chocolates bookkeeping, as I happened E writ alee 

ood hand as a boy. In college 1 was 

$1 the pound at leading drug stores (or from us). Ask for booklet. elected editor of he college weekly, and ; 


quickly developed a journalistic knack— 
but knack, like beauty, is only skin deep. 
It is only the first step toward real skill 
and mastery. Mastery is the goal to keep |. 
in view. st Me 
Leaving college I obtained a minor |, 
place. In a year my real chance came- |, 
as a reporter on a big newspaper. 
made good. A better job on a bigger pë |. 
| per followed; promotion came; an I also 
| developed executive cid In a word, 
was on the right track. Here was the fir |. 
ger of fate plainly pointing to my business 
destiny—that of newspaper executive 
But did I heed the finger of fate? Indeed 
not. My versatility threw open another |. 
switch, and I left the main track for a sid- id 
ing. I took a civil service examination for 
an official post paying more salary than 
my newspaper job—and of course I passe 
the examination, all too easily, and t0? 
up the new work on the new line. The l 
hours were short, I had capable assistants dee. 
and I had time to follow another beckon- n 
å 5 ing wig the wbp- mni foe sn? ra 
aw. I slipped through night schoo TA 
In fine furniture the state be test, d then rashly te | ^ 


the BLENDED BEAUTY of zhe GRAIN | | signed my well-paid position. The Wn" Mi 
ei re nu 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


/ 


"ue ID. 
x m y 
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ODE yy 


To-day it's a battle of wits—and brains win. 
Muscle and brawn don't count so much as they 
used to. The great question now is "What do 
you know?" It drawsthe line between failure 
and success, between a poor job and a good one. 


Whatdo you know? Have you special ability? 
Could you "make good ” in a bíg job right now? 


For 25 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training men for bet- 
ter work and bigger salaries. They can train 

OU, no matter where you live, what hours 
you work, or how little youreducation. Mark 
and mail the coupon and find out—it won't 
obligate you in the least. 

— — — ——" TEAR OUT HERE RR 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCIOOLS, Bor 2278, Soranton, Pa, | | ^ ^C HLY BROUGHT OUT ży | | tice of law looked attractive, and I tr 


Ape l2 = (— > 


Rte fally Paes gar Cons a T EONS aeii ae EL for a few years. But the law was m " Hi 
Eleotrieal $ Mm — Illustrating my rx nde iE second loves m erue 4 P 
HE Wb. ane my aene ad Pd 
Araneae re cube bre {Service Klien = pinta viel eer e me pom law I drifted es other lines of activity | * 
setae Mace ve E At your dealers — 25c but with unsatisfactory financial results.: ` 

Name. ——————— E to $3.00. Ty Is for; 


CHANMELL CHEMICAL CO.— Chicago — Toronto — London My experience has several mora 


Address the man who is restless, wide-awake !* m. d 


"U 455 Ca = 


ux Is Acting *A Bag 
Tu 
lm patient of routine, possessed of an apti- 
P tude for many things. Long before he is 
“thirty he should develop special facility 
B orli ing for some certain bones: pro- 
Z fession or craft, and to that one thing he 
should hold fast. This does not mean 
— timidly to stay in one spot when courage 
and judgment indicate the advisa- 
bility of a shift, but the shift ought not to 
. be into a radically different line. Having 
T^ made thirteen different changes, only to 
come back to the place I started from, I 
i= may be permitted to speak as one.being an 
€ authority. So I say, find your vocation, 
ii ^ then specialize; concentrate; beware of 
TE versatility. BADGER 
a 
It 
VMs! 
ats 
tate What the 
prec 
«War Has Done to 
ungs 
pu Me Already 
at Prize Contest Announcement 
pni 
Mw WAR upsets the individual. Just as 
rene the individual finds himself com- 
rand d fortably and, he hopes, permanently 
w seated in a rocking chair, along comes war, 
wt! taps him on the shoulder and orders him 
.V* tomove. Consequently, men change their 
ntt jobs, change their ideas, change their 
"". whole mode of life. Marvelous changes in 
Ws ^ the lives of individuals are going on all 
ve™ around us. 
phat Now tell us the change that war has | 
i: already made in your life or in the life of 
ine someone you know. Make your letter 
sid; Just as concrete and specific a report as 
wi possible. Make it personal too—and 
wt’ frank. We won't publish your name if 
lpt you don’t want us to. l | 
wit For the best letters of about 500 words 
emi! we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competi- 
wii’ tion closes September 15th. Winning let- 
pj ters will appear in the December number. 
ap’ Contributions to these contests will not be 
nad returned except where especially requested 
w and postage is enclosed. Address, Con- 
li* test Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
te bie 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
om 
a of 
fate’ 7 
open? s e 
X: Is Acting “A Bag of 
amie » » 
e c Tricks”? 
qu" 
ae (Continued from page 34) 
ew 
pes making what is artificial seem natural 
ptt enough to cause illusion, it may be said to 
m be, in the words of Mr. Arliss, **a bag of 
ji tricks." It becomes creative art at the 
yn point where it ceases to be systematized, 
m [* Where it ceases to have a method, and 
„milt What the actor does or says, how he does 
ww OF says it, impresses us as belonging to 
itt’ that one character in that one play and to 
jam NO other character or play whatsoever. 
jr /^ Mere is where imagination, inspiration— 
sd Call it what you will—enters in. Here is 
an" Where we begin to see the difference be- 
nlm "bins the great actor and the routine per- 
je) ‘ormer. Here is where the critic has to 


cease analyzing, and sits back to enjoy. 
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Clean with ease 


Do away with the chief cause of labor in your home by 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


It is always and instantly ready to do your cleaning. Reaches all corners, 
crevices and surfaces. A few slight strokes of the cleaning tool will remove 
all dust, dirt, grit, lint and take it out for good. No need to lift 
heavy furniture about or wear yourself out by beating or sweeping 
rugs or carpets. 


Investigate our easy payment plan at once 


The ARCO WAND is gladly demonstrated at any of our showrooms. 
No obligation to buy or promise. Sold by all dealers, pay monthly if 
you wish. 


The ARCO WAND is easily and quickly put in old or new residences, 
theatres, clubs, hotels, stores, churches, etc., and costs about a penny a 
day to run. 
Send today for illustrated catalog “Arco Wand.” 
You ought to read it to learn that the ARCO 
WAND is the most successful, lasting cleaner made. 
Write to 816-822 
Department AN R S. Michigan Av. 
22 AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY -x$ ar 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers andAMERICAN Radiators 


MONEY IN PIGEONS AND SQUABS 


FREE BOOK tells how to profitably raise, 


Machine Is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $175 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


TYPEWRITERS S1O 


up. ALL makes. Gomphately rebuilt, Five years’ 


eure for and sell them. Demand unlimited. guarantee. Shipped on trial. Write today for 
Start profitable busines of your own. No one Poecial Erica ofpe No, 183-1 — postiwely 
large investment Book free. Write today. WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 

186 M. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FX» indiana S«quab Co., Dept. 1056, Terre Hante, Ind. 


~ =) You Control Water at the Faucet 


| Why Not Control Steam at Radiator Valve? 

i You can if you use the ADSCO Radiator Valve, 
the ADSCO Regulator and the system of piping 
that is known as 


||ADSCO HEATING 


Atmospheric System, Steam or Vapor 
oo For residence, school, office and public buildings 


Saves 15% A D S C Q Saves 20% 
% GRADUATED to 30% 
^ to 20 m RADIATOR Fuel 
Installation E ue 
Cost A L v Cost 


The ADSCO Radiator Valve can be opened 4, 4, 14. 4. or an degree from 
closed to full open position to meet weather conditions or comfort of owner 
Write for our Bulletin 133-1 and give 
names of your architect and steam fitter. 


i ted in the possibility of buying heat from a central station 
X) bci ti or electricity, ask for Bulletin ‘Central Station Heating. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT STEAM CO. 


General Offices and Works, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branches: New York Chicago 


give 50% MI 
radiation W 
—not 9095 
or 10%. 


Seattle 


Fire- proof! 
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Two types of fireproof construction 


A clay pipe and a concrete building. 
Both fireproof! 
What about this contradiction? 


The purpose of the fireproof clay pipe is 
to burn up the tobacco inside of it. The 
idea of the fireproof building is to keep 
everything inside it from burning up. 


What a chance for owners of fireproof 
buildings to stop and think, and ask ques- 
tions! 


Why is insurance usually so high on the 
contents of fireproof buildings? Because 
insurance experts who inspect fire ruins 
know that disastrous fires occur in fire- 
proof buildings all the time. Even though 
the fire-blackened shell of the building still 
remains standing, the fire destroys the 
valuable contents and stops the wheels of 
industry within. 


Explaining why the contents of fireproof 
buildings are so thoroughly destroyed when 
once ignited, F. C. Moore says, in his 
book, “Fire Insurance and How to Build”: 
* Fireproof construction, like a reverberat- 
ing furnace or oven, confines the heat until 
extremely high temperatures are reached. 
Indeed, firemen who have had experience 
fighting fires in fireproof buildings claim 
that it is almost impossible to remain on a 
floor where merchandise is on fire, so in- 
tense is the combustion; everything ig- 

' nitible is shriveled up." 
How to save a business 

Vireproof construction has many advan- 
tages, of course, and of a practical, every- 
day kind; but it will not save your business 
—it cannot always save itself. 

Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers were in- 
vented to save your business. 

‘The insurance companies for thirty years 
have watched them save businesses—near- 
ly a billion dollars’ worth. ‘They are so 


sure Grinnells will save your property that 
if you install Grinnells they will cut your 
insurance rate 40 per cent. to 90 per cent. 


Any business in anordinary non-fireproof 
building with Grinnells on guard gets a 
lower rate than that same business would 
get in a fireproof building without sprin- 
klers. 


The annual saving on insurance will 
usually pay for Grinnell Automatic Sprin- 
klers in a few years. 


Mechanical Initiative 


Grinnells are active fire-fighters. They 
don’t simply hold their trenches, they 
take the offensive, and stifle the fire’s at- 
tack with a barrage of water. 


This prompt, energetic striking down of 
the fire with water is happening every day 
in fireproof buildings, because architects 
and keen business men do not let these 
words “fireproof construction” mislead 
them into omitting Grinnell protection. 
Valuable as fireproof construction is, it is 
less important than sprinklers. 


The Grinnell is at once the oldest auto- 
matic sprinkler system and also the most 
modern. It is kept ahead of the times 
by a splendid industrial laboratory and its 
quality is assured by the largest manufac- 
turers in the business. It protects more 
property than all other kinds put together. 


We will be glad to give you information 
regarding the cost of protecting your busi- 
ness and help you determine how soon the 
system will pay for itself out of insurance 
savings. 


Don’t theorize—write us today. Get the 
figures! Address the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, 283 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


———— M ———————————— 


` up in the crowd somewhere, after all, and 


| picked it up the second time. And I ain't 


Being a Public 
Character 


(Continued from page 23) 


everyone was yelling advice to everyone 
else, except one man who was calling on 
the whole town to get him an ax. The 
volunteer fire engine was there, but there 
wasn't any water to squirt through it, and 
it had been backed up too near the house 
and had caught fire and was burning up. 

Well, I thinks that baby will likely tum 


I'd better get out of there myself while the 

getting was good. I ran out of the bed- 

room, and run into that bunched-up gray 

bundle again. 

I AIN'T saying that I knew it was the 
missing twin in a gray shawl when I 


saying that I didn't know it. But the fact 
is that I did pick it up. I don't make any 
brag that I would have risked my life to 
save Freckles's sweater. It may be I was 
so rattled I just picked it up because I had 
had it in my mouth before and didn’t 
quite know what I was doing. 

But the record is something ps can't go 
behind, and the record is that m the 
back way and into the back yard with that 
bundle swinging from my mouth, and 
walked fout no the front yard and laid 
that bundle down—and it was the twin! 

I don’t make any claim that I knew it 
was the twin till I got into the front yard, 
mind you. But you can’t prove I didn't 
know it was. 1 

And nobody tried to prove it. The gray 
bundle let out a squall. Hr 

“My baby!” yells Mrs. Wilkins. And 
she kissed it. And then, by jings, she 
kissed me! I rubbed it off with my pav. 
And then the taffy-colored-haired one 
kissed me. And the first thing I knew the 
pretty one kissed me. But when I saw the 
squint-eyed one coming I got behin 
Freckles and barked. 

“Three cheers for Spot!" yelled the 
whole town. And they give them. 

And then I saw what the lay of the land 
was, so I wagged my tail and barked. 

It called for that hero stuff, and 
throwed my head up and looked noble 
and pulled it. 

An hour before Freckles and me had 
been outcasts. And now we was Public 
Characters again. We walked down Main 
Street, and we owned it. And we hadnt 
any more than got to Doc Watson’s drug 
store than in rushed Heinie Hassenyagtt 
with a lump of Hamburg steak, and with 
tears in his eyes. 

"[t's got chicken 
too!” says Heinie. . 

Late it. But while I ate it, 
him. 


ee ee ERES 
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livers mixed in 1t 


T growled at 


“THE Importance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dinsmore,” by John Barton Oxford. 
will appear in the October number 
In this story there is a curious trà 
of human nature, a trait that TN 
may have seen in others-— certain? 
others have seen it in you! 


UN = a 
———— M——— 
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.. refuses to shine. 


Shake a little Bon Ami Powder on a wet 
cloth and wipe out the soapy, sticky tidal 
marks like magic! It converts a dull tub 
into one glorious white shimmer! 
Scouring-powders and cakes are harsher 
than Bon Ami and they clean by a scrap- 
ing, grinding process; a very effective 
process, too, in its proper place. but much 
too harsh for bath-tubs, nickel, mirrors 
and other smooth, shining surfaces. 


You can spoil a nice bath-tub with such 
Cleaners, for the enamel gets rough and 


Then, too, Bon Ami has a unique polish- 
ing-quality ; it does not merely clean, but 


polishes also. 


“Hasn't 
scratched 
yet!” 


Made in both Cake 
and Powder form 
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Leaders in N qs ye Des ar America’s 
Manufacturing N A Fa LES Xx s PF Rc Pioneer Plush 


||: Since 1847 a et E , | b^ 1 Manufacturers 


Plush Viens e Robes 


BEAUTIFUL COMFORTABLE DURABLE 
See them in the best stores— Robes that will fascinate 
and invite you to snuggle in their “comfy” folds. 


LC CHASE 6 CO- 
BOSTON 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
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Your Girl and Mine 


(Continued from page 43) 


For answer he rolls Buck back on the 
bed, pulls up his sleeve and jabs a hypo in 
his arm. 

“Put out the lights!” he whispers to 
me, "and keep him quiet. He should fall 
asleep in a few minutes. I've given him a 
very strong morphia injection. Mean- 
while, I'm going to get a surgeon for him 
and make arrangements for his reception 
at Mercy Hospital. I'll be back in about 
twenty minutes. Don't talk to him!" 

The minute he closes the door, Buck 
sits up in the bed, wild-eyed. 

“Poor little Evelyn!” he moans. “ What 
will she think of this?” 

I kept quiet, like the doctor said. 

“What will she think, you fathead?” 
he yells, throwin’ a pillow at me. 

“Search me!" I tells him. “Listen! Go 
to sleep now, Buck, and everything will be 
O. K. The doctor has gone to call 
sician." 


| 
Now I don't know what the doctor shot 


in his arm, but it acted like black coffee! 
That bird sat up in the bed and told me 
the history of his life from the nursery till 
now, how he come to go in the movies, and 
how he loved “poor Evelyn." He raved 
about that dame until I went out in the 
hall, thinkin’ if I wasn’t there he'd let go. 
Instead of that he goes into third speed 
and spills the rest of that chatter to the 
bureay. 

In a few minutes the doctor comes tip- 
toein' up the hall at the head of a parade. 
There was two other guys with him, a 
nurse, and in the rear two huskies carryin’ 
a stretcher. 

“Ts he asleep?” hisses the doc. 

“Asleep?” I sneers. "He ain't even 
yawned yet. D’ye hear that?” 

They file into the room, and by this time 
poor old Buck is as wild as Borneo. 

“Quick, Watson, the needle!” he bawls, 

the minute he sees the doc, “Hello, Cu- 
tey!” he calls to the nurse. The doc gives 
him another shot in the arm and bends 
over him. 
. “My boy, you are very sick!” he says, 
in a soothin' voice, “and your life depends 
on an immediate operation. Doctor Wil- 
liams here will remove your appendix at 
the Mercy Hospital within the hour, if 
you are sensible and agree. His fee will be 
one thousand dollars.’ 

I fell over a chair and Buck sits up in 


' the bed again. 


“All right, I'm game!" he howls.'*Gim- 
me the thousand and you can operate all 
night! Whoops, my dear!” 

_ Poor chap!" says the doc. He mo- 
tions the rou nicks with the stretcher. 
Carefully!” e tells ’em. And then the 
Ere a made good and Buck went out 


WELL, it was noon the next day be- 

fore I knowed whether Buck was 

gonna continue in our midst or not. I had 

took a room right across from him at the 

hospital, and this here nurse knocks at my 
r. 


` got a good flash at her as she stood 
te and if she was a fair sample of 
the average nurse, 1 know now why them 


Young doctors hang around a hospital four |. 


a phy- | 


Put New Life in Your Engine 


DOSE of Johnson’s Carbon Remover— 


the engine laxative—will increase the power of 


your car—improve acceleration—stop that knocking 
sound—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and reduce 
your gasoline consumption from 12% to 25%. 


JOHNSONS CARBON REMOVER 


It is a harmless liquid, to be poured into the cylin- 
ders. It softens the carbon and releases it from the metal. 
It then burns, powders and is blown out through the ex- 
haust. Five minutes’ time and no labor required. You will 
save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method, without 
loss of time and with very much better results. 


Use It Every Thousand Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Re- 
mover every 1000 miles you can keep your motor clean and 
sweet and always at its highest efficiency and you will secure 
the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


Special Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover use attached coupon. For a limited time we will 
include, gratis, a half-pint sample of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak 
Oil—our new product. It instantly penetrates between the leaves of 
springs thoroughly lubricating them and giving perfect spring action. 
-— — m m m unm ux --— aum e USE THIS COUPON a= a m m ee eee eee — 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM9, Racine, Wis. 
i i A Remov 
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A sweep of 
the brush and 
| the room is 

transformed 


SHERWIN- WILLIAMS 


me 


LAT [D OY 


This oil paint for walls is sanitary, 
easily cleaned, durable and yet rich, 
colorful and artistic. It can be ap- 
plied to old walls as well as new 
and its cost is less than what you 
must now pay for anything else 
that is good enough for you to 
consider. With Sherwin-Williams 
Flat-Tone on your walls, Sherwin- 


SHERWIN- 


Dingy, faded, unsightly walls become 
clean, bright, restful and easily cared for under 
the magic touch of Sherwin-Williams Flat-Tone 


Williams Old Dutch Enamelon your 
woodwork and Sherwin-Williams 
Mar-Not Varnish on your floors 
and other S-W products on other 
surfaces, your home will be a 
better, healthier, brighter place to 
live and more easily kept in order. 


Write for free decorative suggestions and Home 
Painting Booklet —" The ABC of Home Painting.” 


WILLIAM 


PAINTS &— VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W, 32d St.; Chicago, People's Gas Building; 
San Francisco, 523 Market St. 7 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities, 


Best dealers everywhere, 


ears before goin’ out in the cruel world! 
When it comes to looks she had Evelyn de 
Martini yellin' for mercy, and as for fig- 
ure! . . . Well, if the Giants shape up as 
well as she did they'll win the pennant. 
She had a giggle that would of made Na- 
poleon quit the army and, well, this dame 
was there. D'ye get me? I took a good 
long look. *' Poor Buck," I says to myself, 
" here's where Evelyn does a slow fade- 
out, as they say at the studio!" 

“How is he, will he live?" I asks her, 
jumpin' up. 

“Oh, my, yes!" she smiles. “He came 
through it splendidly. And the funny 
part of it is, he didn't have appendicitis 
at all!” And then she pulls that giggle on 
me. 

"Oh!" I says. "That was the funny 

art, eh? What was the matter with the 
Boss ingrowin' teeth?" 

“ Don’t be silly!" she says. “He had an 
abscess. Would you like to see him?" 

I beat her gettin' into the room, and I 
nearly passed away when I seen poor 
Buck. ern the way he looked every one 
of them doctors must of operated on him 
in succession; he was all eyes and jaw- 
bones. 

“How do you feel, old boy?" I says. 

“Great!” he moans. “Gimme a ciga- 
rette!" 

“Oh, mercy, not yet!” smiles the nurse, 
takin' it outa my hand. 

“Can I get a bottle of beer, good and 
cold?" he asks. 

"Mercy, no!" she says. “You may 
have four ounces of water, though.” 

“Ts there any mail for me?" proceeds 
Buck, turnin' away from her. 

I started to hand him a letter that had 
come from Evelyn that mornin’, accordin’ 
to the outside of the envelope. 

“Oh, mercy!" says the nurse. “He 
mustn't read anything yet. Mercy, no!" 

“I know why they call this the Mercy 
Hospital!" I says, gettin' up. 

With that she chases me out. 

The next time I glanced in Buck's room, 
he was sittin' up in bed and this Venus de 
Hospital was holdin' his hand and smooth- 
in' the hair off his noble brow. Buck was 
lookin' at her the way a mother regards 
her two-hour-old infant, so I passed on. 
I had another of them noted ideas of 
mine! : 

When she come out in the hall that night 
to go off duty, I called her into the recep- 
tion-room and asked her to be as nice as 
possible to Buck while he was there, and 
try and make him think she was crazy 
about him—a thing which ought to be 
easy, I says, because he already thought . 
every dame on earth was. She got as re 
as a four-alarm fire and hopped up off the 
chair, while I explained as quick as I could 
that I only wanted her to do that to help 
Buck recover. I said he had been in love , 
with a dame and lost her somewheres, an 
that he was so worried about the thing it 
would surely keep him from gettin’ well. 
I laid it on good and strong, puttin n 
plenty of the dear old sob stuff, and before 
she left she had gimme her word to make 
Buck forget the awful past. : 

I figured that Buck would fall for this 
dame, can Evelyn, and then go back to 
New York and forget 'em both. 


p ANOTHER week, Buck is well enough 
to read his mail, and of course the first 
thing he goes to is this letter from Evelyn. 
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CHANDLER SIX 


MOTORISTS PREFER 
THE CHANDLER 


HE Chandler enjoys a greater demand today than any other high- 
grade Six; because it offers greater value. See how the Chandler 
checks—in essential features of design, construction and equipment— 
with the highest priced cars. See how other medium priced Sixes do 
not check with them. 
You'll have the answer then—or part of the answer—to Chandler 
leadership. 


Five Attractive Chandler Types of Body 


Seven- Passenger. Touring Car, $1595 
Four- Passenger. Roadster, $1595 Seven- Passenger. Convertible Sedan (Fisher Built), $2295 
Four- Passenger Convertible Coupe (Fisher Built), $2195 Limousine, $2895 
All prices f. o. b. Cleveland 


Write us today for catalog and booklet **See How the Chandler Checks With High-Priced Cars.” 
This booklet tells how other medium-priced sixes do not check with high-priced cars. 
Write today, and see your dealer, Address Dept. F. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York City Office, 1790 Broadway CLEVELAND, OHIO Cable Address: **Chanmotor"* 
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To Insure MOTORING SAFETY AND LESSEN THEIR Own Risks 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
and The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., print on their auto- 
mobile policies the vital suggestion to 
use Tire Chains when driving on wet or 
slippery roads. 


Weed Tire Chains are sold by dealers everywhere for all sizes 
of tires with their hundred and more *'fancy tread designs.” 


(X) AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, euena 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Q 


The Complete Chain Line—all types, all sizes, all finishes—from Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


After their long and vast experience 
in handling automobile accident claims, 
these insurance companies inform their 
policy holders that Tire Chains are the 
only really dependable device for the 
prevention of skidding. Could you 
imagine a stronger endorsement! 
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He nearly joins the angels when he reads | 
the thing, and his temperature goes up as 
high as Maun Motors. They blamed it 
on me and chased me out again, and it was 
four days more before I could get the an- 
swer from Buck. 


Evelyn de Martini had handed him the 


E LIN 


gate. . j . 

The letter called him “ Mister Bucking- 
ham," and while I don't remember the ex- 
act words, the drift of it was that Evelyn 


had figured Buck was a four-flusher, a HE best paint manufacturers use zinc in their 
¢ hick and full of bunk. The Wonder Girl : A5 c 
! — had gone up to Hiram Sprague and tried best paints. They have no prejudice for or 
to get that leadin’ woman job, with the re- : : : : : 
aie chak Hian had just stopped zt against any ingredient of paint. They just want to 
throwin’ her out bodily. Therefore she : on 
Wat of Buck for life and she didat care make the best paint they know how. Long experi 
who knew it! ence and exhaustive tests have taught them that 


“Kid,” says Buck to me in a sad voice, 
“I hope my case will be a warning to you. 
You see before you a ruined man! I never 
thought a woman could be so heartless 
outside of an Exuberant Film. However, 
my eyes are opened now; I’m no longer a 
callow youth, I’m a man of the world. All 
| that woman wanted of me—all any of 
| those women wanted—was my influence 
in getting them in the movies. Think of 

it, to play with my affections with an am- o 


bition as base as that for a goal! I'll never 
speak to another woman who has even Q 
seen a moving picture. I'm cured! Ugh! 
I loathe the sex!” 
“How about the nurse here?” I says. 
“She seems to be pretty classy.” 
“Ah, kid, she’s different!" he says, his 


face lightin’ all up. “Why, there's your 
ideal woman—administering to the suffer- 
ings of her fellow creatures instead of 
causing them. She’s free from such low 
aims as the movies. Why, I don’t believe 


e e 
she knows what they—” 

I had enough! I beat it out to friend 1n pain 
nurse. 


u ISTEN!” I says. “You have did fine! 


But you can quit now, because he’s 1 ili 
forgot all about he thee ied and” adds much to its appearance and durability. 

Mercy!” she blushes, “I’m afraid it’s Zinc carries paint deeper into the wood it protects, 
too late. You see, Arthur—er, Mr. Buck- NT . h d f 
ingham—has asked me to marry him, and giving it a stronger, tougher texture and a finer, 
E decided to accept! smoother finish. Zinc grips into the fiber of the wood 
pu Dorothyl" comes a faint voice from and anchors the paint film firmly down. As a result, 

uc * . . . . 

I finished two feet We ie de ee zinc decreases the cost of painting in the best and 
Due nud He door. I seen her surest way—by lengthening the life of the paint. 
"Darling!" says Buck, "won't you If you buy prepared paint, get zinc paint. If your 
ro i i . . . . . . 
Bil Thank how Rhe pu teles painter mixes his own paints, see that he mixes zinc 
aes!” she whispers. in oil with his lead in oil. If you want to know the 
ac What, you will?" screams Buck. R ‘ A : : 
Why, you dearest, sweetest—” right proportion of each for any painting job, write 
“Be k Lg ee ere ane us and we will send you our painting specifications 
«p What do I care?" sings out Buck. worked out by an expert. 
onan you’ re going to be my own little 

re! 


Ey mee 
"el che sigha, sete" him, and Our booklet Zinc in-paint" tells more 
and—you’ll put me in the movies, won't you, about zinc, A copy is yours for the asking. 


dear?” 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 


HUGH S. FULLERTON has a very ESTABLISHED 1848 
funny baseball story—'*A Severe At- : : : 3d i 
tack of the Gerties” the story of a Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 


. Strong man made weak. It will ap- 
pear in the October number. Don’t 


miss it, ED 
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HE greatest works of man gen- 
erally ain't works of man at all— 
they're just works of Nature that 
man helped out. Nature sure de- 
serves a heap of credit for 


OTHER Nature knows more 
M about putting mellowness 
in tobacco than mortal man ever 
will know. 


There are quicker, cheaper ways to cure 
tobacco than Nature's slow patient way. 
But you never tasted VELVET'S smooth- 
ness and mellowness in any of those so 
called "improvements" on Nature. 


VELVET takes two years natural ageing 
in wooden hogsheads to come to its full 
perfection—and we are more than repaid 
for this extra expense 

by the goodwillof pipe . 
smokers who think 
there is nothing 
like VELVET. 


Buy a tin of 
VELVET 


BRACKER 5 Ost Mys Tibaco Qs 
)RAC à 


The Biggest Buyer 
in the World 


(Continued from page 16) 


that our American manufacturers, with a 
few exceptions, showed remarkable abilit 
and resourcefulness in grasping new and dit 
ficult problems and solving them. What 
has been accomplished during the last 
thirty months is an eloquent testimonial 
to their fitness to meet emergencies and to 
do difficult things on a huge scale. A 
close analysis of the records must reassure 
the American Government and the 
American people that the results attained 
demonstrate conclusively that confidence 
can be placed in the capability and the 
capacity of our manufacturers to handle 
creditably any situation events may 
impose upon us. 

“Tt is worth recording that more than 
one company which never before handled 
a war material contract broke all records, 
not only for this country but for Europe, 
in the rapidity with which they manu- 
factured faultless munitions. 

“I am glad to say that these feats 
were performed by companies which were 
selected by us solely because of the all- 
around capability of the men running 
them. As a matter of fact, the ordnance 
experts sent over by the Allies were at 
first inclined to oppose the placing of large 
contracts with ‘novices.’ In one asthe 
instance a concern was willing to take, 
and we were willing to award, a contract 
amounting to almost a hundred million 
dollars, although it had neither technical 
knowledge nor a scrap of machinery for 
producing munitions. Despite ` dis- 
couraging statements from the concern’s 
competitors and the questionings of the 
Allies’ representatives, we concluded to 
give the corporation a trial. It forthwith 
rushed up new buildings, assembled and 
installed new machinery, obtained or 
made the necessary tools and fixtures, 
and proceeded to carry out work which 
was difficult even for those of experience 
in the line. 

"]t finished its contract fifteen days 
ahead of time and its output was 
never subjected to criticism. 


á [^ ANOTHER instance, we urged a 
company to accept an order for 9.2- 
inch shells. It balked because its product 
was not munitions but end cars. 
However, we knew the personnel of the 
company and felt sure its managers ha 
sufficient ingenuity and originality to 
adapt themselves to new situations. 
After a lot of persuasion they consent 
to tackle an order for a hundred thousand 
shells. By the beginning of this year 
they were turning out at one plant alone 
over one hundred thousand shells per 
month, equivalent to over five million 
dollars a month. A similar record was 
attained by another company, although 
it did not enter the field until much later. 
"I want to add that America coul 
not have turned out such a vast quantity 
of war materials had not the British and 
French Governments shown every pos 
sible consideration, and given pon 
encouragement to the concerns wit 


| 
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How this man saved a 
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giant mill from failure 


Value of stock increased from $5 to $1,000 a share 


A great mill was on the brink of failure. Even 
its directors and officers had lost all faith in it. Its 
stock went begging on the market for five dollars a 
share. 

That was two years ago. 

Today this mill is one of the most prosperous in 
the United States. In two years the value of its 
stock has increased from $5 to $1,000. Two years 
ago it employed 300 men—today it employs 4,300. 
In one month it now produces twice as much as it 
did formerly in a year. This record is amazing even 
in the swift expansion of all business during the last 
two years. l 

The striking success of this mill is all the work of 
a man whose experience had been gained in an en- 
tirely different business. 


One man saw the basic mistakes 


This man commenced life as a newsboy. At an early age he 
became bookkeeper in one of the great American packing houses. 
Two years ago he held a high salaried, responsible position with 
this firm. 

When the big mill was on the verge of failure, he alone saw 
clearly the basic mistakes in its management. 

Feeling confident of the mill's future he bought a controlling 
interest in it, corrected the basic mistakes and began to apply to 
this mill certain big principles common to every business. After 
two months his ledgers showed profits which have been growing 
ever since. 


The fundamentals of every business 
are the same 


The same factors which built this man’s success in his new 
business had already made him a success as a packer. He rose 
from a clerkship to a leader of industry because he had acquired 
a splendid grasp of the fundamentals that underlie all business. 

This same knowledge stands behind every big business success. 
Once acquired, it needs only the personal qualities of determina- 
tion and energy to make success sure for anyone. 

. These broad business principles and the application of them to 
individual cases are being given today to 60,000 men by the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 


Based upon the actual experience of thousands 
of successful business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits thru the Modern 
Business Course and Service the best thought and practice in 
modern business. It gives you a thoro and sound training in the 
fundamental principles underlying all departments of business. 


In our national crisis today the need for this broad executive 
training is rapidly increasing. Men in all branches of business are 
being called upon to assume the work of others and to fill more 
responsible positions. This demand for trained executives will be 
even greater in the coming struggle for world-markets. For men 
who are prepared there will be more opportunities than ever before 
to succeed in a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for this 
Course and Service along with ambitious young men in their em- 
ploy. Among the 60,000 subscribers are such men as E. R. Beh- 
rend, President of the Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, 
Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; William C. D’Arcy, President 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; H. C. Osborn, 
President, American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville W. Mix, Pres- 
ident of the Dodge Mfg. Co., and scores of others equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co. 291 men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co. 194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
100; in the General Electric Co. 300—and so on down the list 
of the biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. This 
Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the National 
City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist. 


*Forging Ahead in Business" 


A careful reading of the 135-page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business," will show you how to prepare for the increasing number 
of business opportunities that are bound to come during the next 
few years. Every man with either a business or a career to guide 
to bigger, surer success, should read this book. Simply fill out 
and send the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
651 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business "—FREE 
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Resources 
more than 
$9,000,000 


reserves, in 


booklet, 


New Postal Life Building 


The annual audit of the Company at the 
beginning of the year 1917 showed for 
the preceding twelve months an increase 
in assets, in policy-dividends, in policy- 
lus and in i 
force (Direct-by-Mail Division), while 
also showing a decrease in disburse- 
mente, in death-rate, in insurance expense 
and in re-insurances, 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 43d St., New York 


Public Speaking 


Taught at Home 


Write now for 


“Twenty years 
of the times" 


These words are often 
spoken in friendly criticism 
of enterprises or institutions 
which inaugurate distinctly 
new business methods. 

“Twenty years ahead 
of the times" was said a 
decade ago (but more in 
compliment than in criti- 
cism) of a then young in- 
surance company that now | of 
has ample resources and insur- 
ance in force of good quality and 
amount. That institution is the 


Postal Life 


tion 


Insurance Company 


The POSTAL LIFE bclieves that it is better to be ten, 
twenty, years ahead of the times 
this belief is fully justified by its success. 


Some Evidence 


in insurance in 


Safety, Service, Saving 


These three features and others which appear in "Strong Postal Points” above, commend 
the Company everywhere to those who want sou 


any’s official 
PROTECTION AT 


Life, Limited-Payment, 


Just write and say: ''Mail insurance particulars as Dividends 
mentioned in THE AMERICAN for September." Guaranteed 
And in your letter be sure to give: in Your 

1. Your full name. 2. Your occupation. Policy and 
3. The exact date of your birth. the Usual 

No agent will be sent to visit you. The resulting com- Contingent 
mission savings go to you because you deal direct. Dividends 


offer. We train 


R 


Just 


chine 
just 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
First; Standard Policy re- 
serves. than 


‘ements and subject 
Authorities. 
Fifth: High Medtcal 
standards in the selection 
Sixth: Poltcyholders’ 
Health 
one free medica! examina- 


; than a day or an hour behind, and 


The death-rate experienced by the 
POSTAL LIFE in its Direct-by-Mail Di- 
vision during the past five years has been 
less than in any other company, the yearly 
average being less than 37% (in 1916 only 
29%), whereas an actual mortality experi- 
ence of 70% to 80% of the State Table (stand- 
ard American Experience which is represented hy 
100%) is considered a very creditable showing. 


nd insurance- protection at low net cost. 


Find Out What You Can Save 
It will pay you to write today for the Com 
Poe ale ean n 
LOW NET ," also officia, for your own 
any standard form of policy— Whole: 4 me 
Endowment, Joint-Life, or Monthly-Income. The Company 
also issues Group-Insurance at low cost. 


Paid Besides 


600 Shaves ` 


Yes, and more. 


er than new—in 10 seconds. 


u 
shaves for life with wonderful, new 


Nothing to get out 6 
Free heel eal pep 


ahead 


olicy 
by the 


re- 
to 


United States Postal 


Bureau provides 
each year if desired 


Insurance 
in force 
$40,000,000 


or even 


From 
One 
lade 


arors. Quick, velvety 


otastrop 


drop blade in, turn handle. 


like a barbe; 
10 


Co., Dept.206, Dayton, O. 


whom they have done business. Not 
only were they willing without cavil to 
allow prices which covered the cost of 
the special buildings which had to be 
erected and the special machinery re- 
quired, but they manifested the greatest 
generosity and leniency toward those who 
encountered unforeseen obstacles which 
made it impossible to carry out contracts 
to the letter and the hour. When our 
manufacturers and others realized how 
fair the Allies were in all their actions, it 
had a most stimulating effect upon pro- 
ducticn and shipments. The wisdom of 
the course pursued by the Government 
has been amply demonstrated." 


WHAT manner of man is Edward 
R. Stettinius? 

His father was largely interested in the 
commercial and financial development 
of the South, and was a pioneer in the 
operation of steamboats on the Missis- 
sippi. Edward R., after completing his 


| education at the University of St. Louis, 


where he was bornon February 15th, 1865, 
first engaged in business in his native 
town, but migrated, in 1892, to Chicago, 
where he entered the grain pit. There he 
encountered older, wiser and more astute 
heads, with the result that he did not 
make the fortune he had hoped. So he 
quit grain dealing to become treasurer of 
the Stirling Company, manufacturers of 
water tube boilers and other appliances 
then generally regarded as in only the 
experimental stage. The 1893 panic hit 
the company so hand that the treasurer's 
job, per se, became negligible—there was 
no money to treasure. Stettinius soon 
learned enough about boilers and ma- 
chinery to qualify as a salesman. So out 
he went and hustled like a piece-work 
hatter to drum up orders. At such a time, 
when every concern was holding on to 


| its cash, it was not easy to induce anybody 
| to invest in something they could get along 
| without. How Stettinius succeeded may 


be deduced from the fact that within a 
year he was made general manager of the 


com any 
| The ght continued an uphill one for 


several years. The general manager had 
to act as a salesman time and again to 
keep things going. He had occasionally 
to resume the Tida of treasurer and 

rod laggards into paying their bills. 

he pruning of expenses and the cutting 
down of manufacturing cost was another 
little detail devolving upon the general 
manager. These various—multifarious— 
duties saved him from ennui at least a 
whole round of the clock daily. 

Of course the company finally won out. 
Its business expanded and it became an 
influential factor in its particular line. ' 

By the consolidation of the Stirling 
Company with the Babcock & Wilcox 

ompany in 1905, Stettinius’s field of 
operations was greatly extended. The 

werful Chicago capitalists behind the 
iamond Match Company had spotted 
the hard-working young executive, and 
they made him first a member of their 
board, then treasurer and, in 1909, 
president of the big Match Company. 
here was no apparent connection 
between building monster boilers for 
Uncle Sam’s dreadnoughts and making 
matches. Yet Stettinius proved equally 
Proficient at both jobs. Indeed, his 
record in his new sphere and in other in- 
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€ The Smoke That Cheers Our Sailor Lads 


You'll always find the *Makings" on deck in the U. S. Navy. Here's why:— 
You can make for yourself, with your own hands, the mildest, most fragrant, 
most enjoyable cigarette in the world —and the most economical. 


Machines can't imitate it. The only way to get that freshness, 


fa 


that flavor, that lasting satisfaction—is to “roll your own” with 


GENUINE 


į BULE DURHAM 


TOBACCO | 
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try mixing a little genuine 
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This interpretation of the Oriental note combines restraint with &mart individuality » 
What the modern designer is 
contributing to furniture ; 
development ; 


E the newest decorative furniture you can now have 
A the colorful dash of Oriental pieces combined with com- 
plete livability, permanent interest, growing enjoyment 
and delight. 


This peculiarly satisfying interpretation of an art nearly 
n two thousand years old, we owe to Berkey & Gay's de- 
: signers. This is but one example of the success they attain 
ki 


in the creation of new designs in which breathes the genius 
of master furniture makers of every age. England, France, 
Spain, Italy have all contributed their finest inspiration to 
the development of Berkey & Gay pieces. 


a Oe nO ng Ope eye Ie 


No matter what your problem may be, no matter whether 
you live in a small apartment or formal town house, you will ‘ 
P find in Berkey & Gay furniture the very pieces you want— 
E pieces that give a delightful new interest to any room. 


o Ask at your favorite furniture shop for a letter admit- 
j ting you to Berkey & Gay's Exhibition Rooms in Grand 
d Rapids or New York. 


Their portfolio of twenty room scenes contains invalu- 
able suggestions about furniture and its arrangement. 
Send 25c to Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 163 Monroe 
Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 


"PO CEELZY TESI CON FWDD USE 


FA 


week. But if you are anxious to p 
develop your talent with a suc- 4 
cessfu nist, 80 you can make 


2.20. p. gfo- efe. oS" OCC 


ST COFFE 


EASIEST MADE, most healthful, goes 
further, when used pulverized in 


Blanke's Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot 


If dealer hasn't Faust, send his name 
and $1.50 (east of Rockies) for a pound 
of Faust Coffee and a SIX-CUP POT. 


Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


< Cartoonists aro well paid 

We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 


money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stampe for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooni 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohi 
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one Sar dentist 
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dustries with which he became associated 
attracted the notice of the East’s most 
influential financiers. It was not that 
he did spectacular things, not that he 
contrived to force himself into the lime- 
light, not that his name was on everyone's 
lips as a Napoleon of industry. It was 
insiders, not outsiders, who were best able 
to appraise his worth, his all-round 
ability and adaptability, his knack of 
successfully handling big business enter- 
prises of different kinds, his statesmanship 
and generalship in directing large forces 
of labor. 

It was logical that such a man should 
be the choice of J. P. Morgan & Company 
when an emergency of unprecedented 
importance arose. At first he formed 
merely a temporary connection, retaining 
his position as president of the Diamond 
Match Company; but he made himself 
so valuable, he proved so dynamic a 
force, he exhibited such transcendent 
business ability, that on January rst, 
1916, the newspapers received this two- 
line typewritten slip: 


Edward R. Stettinius has been admitted a 
partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. 


What was the code, the system, the 
policy, the motto, the guiding principle 
call ıt what you wish—that enabled the 
ex-broker of the grain pit to start all over 
again and rise to the topmost rung of the 
ladder of success, a partnership in 
American's greatest banking house? 


e "THE law governing what is called ‘get- 

ting on," declared Mr. Stettinius, 
once I had persuaded him to discuss the 
subject, “is just as sure and inevitable 
in its operation as the law of gravity. 
Any healthy young man of average 
intelligence and education who sticks 
courageously, persistently and persever- 
ingly to his job, who refuses to be over- 
come by obstacles but fights on until he 
has overcome them, who exercises all the 
industry and all the common sense at 
his command—any man of right principles 
who puts forth sustained effort and 
application is bound to win recognition. 
He will get the reward he has thus won. 
It is inevitable. 

“The rolling stone gathers no moss. 
The youth or man who is constantly 
shifting from one place to another is less 
apt to win out than the one who conquers 
the difficulties of whatever job he has 
and proves master of it. If the man has 
the right qualities and is doing notably 
effective work, either his employer of 
someone else will sooner or later note the 
fact and recognition and reward will be 
forthcoming. 

“Of course, there are too many round 
pegs in square holes, and how to find a 
round hole is the problem of each indi- 
vidual round peg. The first and most 
important desideratum is to deserve to 
find a round hole, to be qualified to fill 
it. 

Men who have served under Mr. 
Stettinius, when asked what particular 
quality had drawn them to him, declar 
that he has the knack of making them 
feel their efforts are appreciated. He 
does not divorce sentiment entirely from 
business, they state, but inspires, by his 
humane methods, such a spirit that 
every one of them is eager for opportunity 
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makes you prou 


There can be no luxury for a woman equal to 
the consciousness that her complexion is clear, 
fresh, delicately radiant. To keep it so, no 
amount of cosmetics can excel the regular use 
of a soap which thoroughly cleanses, and at the 
same time has just the right soothing, healing 
action to maintain the natural health and 
beauty of the skin. 

Resinol Soap does this because it is an ex- 
quisitely pure and cleansing toilet soap con- 
taining the Resinol medication which physi- 
clans preseribe, in Resinol Ointment, for the 


d 
of your complexion 


treatment of skin affections. With its use, the 
tendency to pimples is lessened, redness and 
roughness disappear, and the skin usually be- 
comes a source of pride and satisfaction. 

The same extreme purity and gentle Resinol medica- 
tion adapt Resinol Soap to the care of the hair, and of a 
baby’s delicate, easily-irritated skin. 

If the complexion is in bad condition through neglect or 
an unwise use of cosmetics, a little Resinol Ointment should 
at first be used to help Resinol Soap restore its health 


and beauty. Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods, throughout the United States 


and Canada. 


to show his appreciation by giving to his 
work the best that is in him. 

Some chief executives try to see to 
everything themselves, trusting as little 
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as possible to others. Mr. Stettinius is 
not of that type. He gives those serving 
with him responsibilities, and then gives 
them as free a hand as possible. 
When Mcrgan & Company looked | 


over the field there were several hundred 
men holding 2s conspicuous positions as 
E. R. Stettinius. Is it not logical to 
conclude that they were led to select him 
by the workings of that inexorable law of 


which he spoke in relation to the advance- 
ment of others? He deserved to be 
chosen. 

That has been demonstrated by the 
results. 


“The scars left by hot dishes "DROPPING the Easy Job and Tack- 
hard, important, and vital. Watch 
Lb | $ , 
Ü v |. (The War Inside 


and moisture stains that mar the table. top are things unknown ling the Tough One" next month will 
to thousands of housewives. They usé.table mats and pads of _ tell the story of a man who has gone 
for this story and you will see who the 
man is. There is an Alco Gravure 
Myself 
Resistant to heat. Æ Jouns. JA water, wear and weather 
ANVILLE De Se) (Continued from page 32) 


f like a shot for the thing that was 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
i | picture of him too. 
SERVICE 


COVERS - my life, changing all previous standards, 
Practically un- THECONTINENTYSZ "The theatre cur- upsetting all fixed ideas. I noticed first of 
known for ages, tain, the moving- all that my judgment of men began to be 
this mineralis today,through picture booth, the brake lin- tumbled. I was sure that Elbert Gregory | 
Johns-Manville, available in ing on your motor car—all de- would be the first man to enlist from our 


i city. He was big and dashing and popular, 
every conceivable form. On pend on J-M Asbestos. The and had been one of the strongest entices of 


factory piping it conserves history of Johns-Manville is Wilson for not exercising a more vigorous 
heat —on electric wires in read in the growth of Asbes- | policy toward Germany. I supposed he 
your home it spells safety. tos as a world-wide utility. | would try for a commission, of course. I 


met him on the street one day, and said 


. Ww. -MANVILLE : : 
- aie PSE MANVEL TR SOM RAMS something of the sort, and to my surprise 


udo Cy |! he mumbled a few words and slipped away. 
10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities I stood looking after him in amazement: it 
- en turned 
Asbestos Fabrics, Packings, Roofings, Shingles, Brake Linings, Building Ma- Was a8 though an X-ra had ve k d d 
terials, Electrical Devices, Heat Insulations, Refractory Cements, Waterproofing. on him, and had seen his soul na ed an 
craven in the bright light. W 
| And Teddy Horas ool frivolous 
e Farm The Home Industry Power Plant Transportation Roofings ? 
The Motor Car TheFarr rts n Teddy Horton who had more money than w 
was good for him, and has never done an ‘ 
honest day’s work in his life, Teddy Hor- si 


about him at the club yesterday, and they 
told me that without a word to anybody 
he had packed up his things and joined the 
aviation corps. 
All around me men were being revealed 
| as I had never seen them before. I shud- 
E E - $45 ; 3 dered fe aes at rne It I shoul ^ 
— ur >) (Sx Mw $109-| | something that I dreaded to see. And 
— B OSS ) knew in my heart that they were looking 
DIAMONDS $2:994, j " at me in the same way, questioning, won- 
ON CREDIT—NO MONEY DOWN—FREE EXAMINATION < a. || dering. What did they see? How did my | 
heart look, now that the covering of all | 


ink of Asbestos you think 
Johns-Manville 


ton whom I had secretly despised—I asked 


hearts was being stripped away? It was 
like the pictures I have seen of the Last 
Judgment—all of us rising fromthe grave 
ofour easy respectability, naked, shivering, 
astonished to find some souls all shrunken 


} eA guarante I s 
[5s - 
$ 30. 46 l 

L elf, frie ne W ot x 
| s A E 3 rockbottom ||| y p ; f 
prices direct T z i ‘As 
L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 35A Y | | and mean which we had always supposed h 
EE Ao a TT d splendid, and other souls leaping godlike R 
MS as = Eres: out of lives long despised. Y 
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4 Je An Expert 
F^* Accountant 


m~ — The Man Who Directs 


Ijvery where in business there is need for the man 

~ who knows Higher Accounting. To meet the 

competitive conditions that exist today, waste 

n must be eliminated, accurate cost systems must be 
z^ installed, economies must be put into effeet and the manage- 
ment must have the whole situation charted and shown in figures 


whenever wanted. The bookkeeper cannot do this. To analyze a busi- 
ness, a man must be to accounting what the highly trained lawyer is to the legal aspects of commerce. 
Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of Expert Accountants. That shows where oppor- 
tunity is. Write today for information about the course in Higher Accounting given by 


La Salle Extension University 
* The World's Greatest Extension University" 


Capital $1,000,000. Assets over $2,000,000. More than 125,000 men of all ranks and positions, from office clerks to 
corporation officials, have benefited from LaSalle training and service. LaSalle students or graduates now can be 
found employed in the executive departments of practically all of the big railroads, business houses and commercial 
organizations in the country, such as Standard Oil Company; General Electric Company; Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Sears Roebuck & Company; Armour & Company; National Cash Register Company; Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company; American Telephone and Telegraph Company; Wells Fargo Express Company; etc. More than 70,000 
officers and employees of business institutions throughout the United States have been enrolled for LaSalle courses. 


Learn Higher Accounting By Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting will give you their direct personal instruction by mail, guiding 
you step by step until you have mastered this paying profession. You will study text books, lectures and account ing 
methods prepared by authorities—men who are actually employed or retained as expert advisers by leading industries. 
The underlying principles and the most modern methods of Business Analy- 

Sis ce Organization, and the Principles of Accounting, dde mide Easy Terms 

cial Law and Scientific Management all made clear. You wil be given — No large fees. No 1 t E 

special preparation for the C. P. A. examinations and made ready to com- This instruction is offered on a conveniant monthly 

mand » higher salary or to enter business as a Consulting Accountant. payment ln, Cur ours remo 
ou can get all this in your spare time while you hold your present position. Send the coupon below for full, detailed infor- 

How better could you use your hours of leisure? mation — now. 


e. . qe ee — — X — ee — — —-— A ee — — — — — — Sn — — -— !Ü— 
LaSalle Consulting Service 

Mail the coupon and learn how, as a LaSalle student, you will also LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
be entitled to the free use of our General Consulting Revie, which prx "The World's Greatest Extension University" ^ 

„the privilege of calli rts at time when you ne ; we Se 
special help or cones l. LaSalle (p dare hous of business information Dept. 933-H Chicago, Illinois 
and th its many highly specialized departments is organized and equipped 
to render a broad service which is not supplied by any other institution of 
similar character. 
The corfpon will also bring you full information about our course in Higher 
Accounting, also our valuable book, “Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One," and will point out the many opportunities offered 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars re- 
garding your Home Study Course of Training in Higher Accounting and 
your Consulting Service. Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious 
men, “Ten Years’ Promotion In One." 


by this remunerative profession. Mail the coupon today. P A PREIE een cedere E aus mec need 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 4 osse ehe 
"The World's Greatest Extension University" 

Dept. 933-H Chicago, Illinois City. cm Beas as amr sep betae tes State 
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Why a Frozen Engine? 
The WASCO Garage Heating System eliminates frozen 
engines and cuts down repair bills to the minimum, as 
proved by Prof. Gary de Vabre's letter: 


“We consider your WASCO System to have been the means of saving us considerable more 


than Its cost In repairs and depreciation last winter 

“As u direct result of the ample and even heat distribution, cars may be washed with the 
hose all winter and any necessary repairs made tn solid comfort Starting troubles ure 
literally a thing of the past und there is no deterioration of tires or body finish 


"Owlng to the automatic regulation of the WASCO, the fire never went out." Prof 


de Vabre, Asso. Principal, Gary de Vabre Academy 


One-Car Size 
only $65 


Includes a coal burning, hot water 
heater with a positive automatic regu- 
lator—all standard pipes and connec- 
tions cut to fit—and a handsome wall 


log and other let. 


Write for big illustrated ca. 
you, We will 


before cold weather catches 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., INC, 24 East 


A 2-car WASCO System (with 2 radiators) $84.00 


| poe TO SET UP 
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Wasc(), 
writers, 
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ement. Install yc 
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wood Station, Syracuse, N.Y. 


. Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., New 


Made for 1- to 10-car 


Private Garages 


Distributors 


Any handy man can install 
e territory 


\pproved by Fire Under- 
Insurance Men and Fire 


Son 
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his heater and one radiator make a 


l-car WASCO System $605.00 


Test this 
Yourself 


Seals punctures instantly—stops slow leaks. 
Reduces blowouts to a minimum. Preserves 
tubes. Increases mileage. Keeps tires at 
normal inflation. Nota filler. 5 years’ suc- 
cess, These are absolute facts. We guar- 
antee them. Booklet gives details and proof. 
Write today for Chemists', Tire Mfrs.’ and 
Car Owners’ reports. You will be convinced. 
We Want Able Me 


as Local Distributors for Kor-Ker Puncture Cure 


leads 
Pechusive selling righta. ‘We invite most thorough investigation. 
ALCEMO MFG. CO., 99 Bridge Street, 


KEEP PEACE IN THE FAMILY 
PRINT YOUR CAR YOURSELF WITH 


^ 


FINISHES 


Not a wax or polish, but a durable, 
quick-drying, high-luster auto enamel. 
Made in seven colors, Sold by 
paint, hardware and auto accessory 
dealers, Send for Color Card, Pratt 
& Lambert-Ine., 151 Tonawanda St, 

` Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 97 Court- 
wright St, Bridgeburg. 


PRATT & Lt THE e mene oF 


Even if the war were to end to-day, there 
are men in this city who would never en- 
tirely recover from it, and others who have 
been raised in a week to a place in the pub- 
lic esteem which they might never have 
climbed to in years. 

For just a minute—on the day war was 
declared—or perhaps an hour or a couple of 
hours, I had an impulse to sell all the 
stocks and bonds I own, and hide the 
money in a savings bank to wait for the 
depression that seems sure to come in two 
or three years from now. I had enjoyed a 
good ride on the market the past two years: 
why not clean up now, even if it did cost 
me some dividends, and wait for the hard 
times to come again, when I could buy 
everything back cheap? It was just a 
momentary temptation: I’m glad to say 
that I was heartily ashamed of it almost 
immediately. 

“What sort of a patriot are you, any- 
way?" I asked myself. “Are you going to 
dump your twenty shares of Lehigh over- 
board now, when the railroads have all the 
troubles they can carry, when the nation 
needs, above everything else, to keep all 
its money working and all its people pros- 
perous? Are you going to leave the copper 
company and the steel company, and the 
automobile company in the lurch? To be 
sure, your half dozen shares won’t amount 
to anything, but suppose everyone should 
take the same course—pull his money out 
of established industries that need it, and 
hoard it waiting for a good gamble to turn 
up—what would happen to the country?” 


T WAS the first time that the “obliga- 
tions of wealth” had ever been brought 
home to me—to me with my few saved-up 
| thousands. I had thought enough about 
| those obligations for the millionaires, but 
it took the war to turn the searchlight into 
my own little treasury, to make me give 
| serious thought to the whole question of a 
man's financial duty to the industries that 
have paid him his dividends, and to the 
| country that made those dividends possible. 
For more than two monthsnow l haven't 
even looked at the financial page. I don't 
know whether the few shares of stocks I 
own have gone up ten points or down ten 
points. I expect that when I do look at 
them again I will find that they are worth 
| somewhat less than I could have sold them 
for when the war broke out. But I have 
simply made up my mind that it is my 
F patriotic duty to keep my little money at 
work in the business where it was already 
invested, and to share the fortunes of those 
businesses in the war for better or worse. 
I don't expect to make anything: I shall be 
happy if, when I get back from France, I 
find L have not lost anything. But, make 
or lose, they are businesses that old Uncle 
Sam needs to have prosperous the next few 
ears if he is going to win this war—and 
lm going to do my bit to keep them so. 

I know a man in this town who will b 
in the same company with me, and he is 
there because he would rather be in France 
than to stay home and have to live with 
his wife. He as much as told me so. There 
is another fellow whose name I could give 
who has been wanting to find some way to 

et out of his engagement for six months. 
he girl wants him to marry her before he 
goes, but he has bravely and unselfishly 
maintained that it would not be fair to her. 
he is going to France, and if she does 
not fall in love with someone else while he 
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The War Inside Myself 


is away he will settle in New York, or 
wherever our company happens to land, 
when he gets back. It will be spoken of as 
one of those sad cases of two loving hearts 
drifting apart through the bitter separa- 
tion of war. 

Probably every man in the United 
States has thought more about his family 
in the past three months than ever before 
in his life—more seriously I mean. It has 
been a great time for the quiet revaluation 
of family ties. To me it has been rather a 
revelation. I have always supposed that I 
was rather unusually loyal to my parents 
and my brothers and sisters. I write tomy 
mother regularly, and have always chipped 
in when anyone of the folks has been in a 
tight place. But I woke up with a start 
yesterday to the realization that in all 
these weeks when my decision has been 
forming I haven’t thought of any of them 
once. Al my thought has been of her, and 
of Peter. It brought home to me how 
much more she means in my life than any 
of the other members of my family—yes, 
more than all of them together. 1 don't 
suppose anything in the world could have 
made it quite so terribly clear to me—any- 
thing except her death. The war will not 
be all loss to me, no matter how much it 
costs, if only I can come back and have 
some years in which to make her as happy 
as I know at this minute she deserves to be. 


I CAN'T tell exactly the hour when m 
resolution to enlist became finally fixed, 
but I believe that my visit to old Pop 
Harding had as much to do with it as any- 
thing. I had been promising for a long 
time to drop around and see him, and day 
before yesterday, when I wanted to be 
alone for a while, I jumped into the car and 
ran out to his place. He was a big man in 
our town a few years ago—mayor and a 
great church worker and successful mer- 
chant. And I found him sitting on a sofa 
in his house, his lower jaw shaking with an 
old man's palsy, holding a magazine which 
his eyes would not let him read—a helpless 
old derelict, waiting and waiting to die. 
And it came over me in a flash that, 
after all, life has to have an end, and that 
if a man be wise he will sometimes ask 
himself how he would like to have it end. 
If Pop Harding could have chosen, wouldn’t 
he rather have been cut down in the midst 
of his activity—yes, even in the midst of 
his youth—than to drag out long years of 
Impotency at the end? What, after all, is 
worth while? What is there in the universe 
that a man can afford to trade in his one 
brief existence for? Is it not this—to seek 
the most satisfying experiences, to be a 
pus of whatever great causes happen to 
€ fighting for their lives in the world at 
the ume, to do whole-heartedly the great- 
est service that comes to hand, fearing 
nothing? 
If I were to die to-day, death would still 
cheated. I have had pretty nearly 
everything that life can give: I have loved 
a wonderful woman; I have known the 
splendid exultation of the birth of a son; I 
have built a successful business and ac- 
cumulated a competence—not a fortune, 
but, with my insurance, a competence. 
ompared to what I have already had 
rom its hand, life has nothing greater to 
give, and nothing at all new. Only the 
oe things over again, and in constantly 
essening degree. And at the end, per- 
aps, years of being too old to work. 


Touring Car or Roadster, $835. 
Sedan or Coupe, $1265. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


ODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


A stable institution with a stable 
policy, a stable product, and a 
stable demand for the car 


Three elements which make the 
business of Dodge Brothers a 
permanent, season-proof business. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


In Canada, $1185 
In Canada, $1800 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of 
My agents are making money. Ship 
ments are prompt 
32x3 tires Bush Cars guar- 
anteed or money 
back. 
Write at once for 
my 4S-page cata- 
log and all partic- 
ulars, Address J 
. Bush, Pres 
Dept. 999. 


your commissions on sales 


Five-Pass., 34.7 H.P. 
Gp 


114-in. Wheelbase 
Delco Ignition— Elect. Stg. & Ltg. 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bash Temple, Chicago, Illinois 


Business as usual 


Bereta 
LE [ p 


Building as usual 


ALADDI 


Get Catalog 200 The Aladdin Co. Bay City, Mich. 


REAOI-CUT 
Houses 
Eliminate Waste 


Save Money 
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Why Some Foods Create 
. Deadly Poisons 


By R. H. Sinclair 


5 combinations of food that most people 
eat three times a day inflict nothing less 
than a crime against their health and are 

the direct cause of ninety per cent of all sickness." 

This is the rather startling statement of Eugene 
Christian, the famous New York Food Scientist 
whose wonderful system of corrective eating is re- 
ceiving so much eager attention throughout the 
Nation at the present time. 

According to Eugene Christian we eat without 
any thought of the relation which one food has to 
another when eaten at the same time. The result 
is that often we combine two foods each of great 
value in itself but which when combined in the 
stomach literally explode, liberating toxins which 
are absorbed by the blood and form the root of 
nearly all sickness, the first indications of which 
are acidity, fermentation, gas, constipation, and 
many other sympathetic ills ane to most serious 
consequences. 

All of this, states Eugene Christian, can be avoid- 
ed if we would only pay a little attention to the se- 
lection of our daily menus instead of eating without 
any regard for the consequences. 

Not long ago I was fortunate enough to be pres- 
ent when Eugene Christian was relating some of 
his experiences with corrective eating to a group of 
men interested in dietetics, and I was literally 
amazed at what he accomplished with food alone 
and without drugs or medicines of any kind. 

One case which sticks in my mind was that of a 
prominent woman in New York City. She had gone 
to him with stomach and intestinal fermentation 
and gas, auto-intoxication, mental depression and 
aneemia, vertigo, and threatened heart failure. 
She was very much overweight when she com- 
menced, but reduced her weight thirty-seven pounds 
during the treatment. He showed me a letter she 
had written him afterward, in which she said: 

"| am sure you will be gratified to hear that I 
continue to improve—it seems sometimes that I 
must have been made over, and it is difficult to 
remember that less than eight months ago I was a 
feeble old woman depending upon daily doses of 
strychnia for what little strength I had. When I 
came under your treatment, I weighed one hundred 
and ninety-seven pounds, was hardly able to walk, 
and was subject to most scrious heart attacks 
upon the slightest exertion. And I am now so well, 
so strong, that my family and friends maintain that 
it is a miracle which has restored me to strength 
and vigor of life—certainly in my case the cure is 
most remarkable because of my sixty-seven years." 

Another was a well-known minister who had 


ari although treated by one of New York's 
e 


nearly m years. 
as 

weight, and since has not missed a da om h 

arduous clerical work. He has steadily gained in 


strength and vitality, and is to-day healthy and 
athletic. 

Another case which interested me greatly was 
that of a bank cashier, confined to his desk for from 
seven to eight hours a day. 

When he first consulted Eugene Christian he 
was very much run down in health, suffering from 
constipation and kidney trouble, and subject to 
almost constant and very severe headaches. 

Only one month from the time he began to fol- 
low Eugene Christian's suggestions, his constipa- 
tion was gone and the headaches had completely 
disappeared. These severe headaches, which had 
made continuous brain work almost impossible, 
were gone because the cause—conslipation—was 
gone. 

In order to reach more people who are in need of 
Eugene Christian's methods the Corrective Eating 
Society was founded to publish a series of 24 simple 
Lessons which he has prepared on Corrective Eating. 

They are written in simple language, and every 
point is explained so there is little chance for mis- 
understanding. Reasons are given for every 
recommendation, and every statement is based 
upon results secured in the author's many years 
experience. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why you 
should eat correctly and what the results will be; 
they also give actual menus for breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner, covering conditions of health and sick- 
ness from infancy to old age for all occupations, 
climates, and seasons. They include Corrective 
Menus for stomach acidity, fermentation, con- 
stipation, and the host of diseases which follow 
when these “warnings” are neglected. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, and just as 
certain fuels will produce definite results when con- 
sumed in a furnace, so will the right foods produce 
the desired results when put into the human rns e. 

Yet not one person in a hundred has any knowl- 
edge of food as fuel. Some of the combinations 
which we eat every day are as inefficient and dan- 
gerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, mud, sawdust, 
and a little dynamite would be for a furnace. No 
wonder man is only 50 per cent efficient. 

The ‘24 Little Lessons in Corrective Eating" show 
how easy and simple it is to eat your way to 
normal health and up to a new type of physical 
and mental power. The relation of health to 
material success is so close that the result of eating 
Nature’s way, as explained in these booklets, is a 
form of personal efficiency which often puts men 
head ini. shoulders above their brother-workers. 

If you would like to see the “24 Little Lessons in 
Corrective Eating,” simply write the Corrective 
Eating Society, Inc., Department 209, 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, and they will mail you a 
set for examination. It is not necessary to enclose 
any money with your request. Merely write and 
ask them to send the lessons for five days’ free ex- 
amination with the understanding that at the end 
of that time you will either remit $3, the small fee 
asked, or return the lessons. You take no risk and 
if the more than 300 pages yield but one single 
suggestion that will bring greater health, you will 
get back many times the cost in personal benefit— 
wi hundreds write the Society that they find vital 

elpfulness on every page. 


Merely tear out and mail this form instead of writing a letter. Il is a copy 
of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored ‘al once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc., 


Dept. 209, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eating for examination. 5 days after I receive 
them, I will either send you $3 (full payment), or remail them to you. 


Address 


I can see the wisdom, of course, in call- 
ing out the unmarried men first; and yet] 
pity those boys a bit as I see them march- 
ing away. I would hate to die before I had 
loved. ... 

Yesterday afternoon, when I had pretty 
well cleaned out my desk, a whimsical sort 
of mood came over me. I got to thinking 
of myself as dead—of meeting Nathan 
Hale, and Julius Casar, and Cromwell, 
and Lincoln. And one of them said to me: 

"You've just arrived from the earth, 
have you? Wonderful old place. What 
did you do with your life down there?" 

And I had to answer, shame-faced: 

“T played perfectly safe. By keeping 
under cover and by a stroke of good luck 
in the phrasing of the draft law I man- 
aged to dodge the only big thing that hap- 
pened in my life. I managed to string my 
life out to almost seventy, and I died in 
bed with two trained nurses holding my 
hands." 

And they ceased to have any interest in 
me. They turned away with one accord, 
those men who had thrown themselves 
whole-heartedly into the great struggles of 
their own time, who had lived fearlessly, 
taking their chance like men. 

My mind has been fixed pretty steadily 
now for some weeks on the possibility of 
dying. It has been a wholesome experi- 
ence for me. I don't believe I am going to 
be killed in France. After all, it's only six 
out of a hundred who get it, and only 
another fifteen who are wounded. I've 
been pretty lucky so far; I have a certain 
faith in my star. I do not want to die. 
But I honestly believe I can look myself in 
the eye and say that if it comes to me it 
will not find me afraid. To have reached 
that state of mind is worth something. 


F IT were a little one-horse war, a caseof 

cleaning up Mexico, or something of that 
sort, I would not go until I were drafted. 
But this war—it's really a war for what is 
most important in the world, after all, 
isn't it? England and France and the 
United States stand for pretty much every- 
thing that makes this world worth living 
in to me. They are the repositories, the 
trustees, of about all that mankind has 
achieved in its struggle toward civilization. 
If they go down, I question whether there 
would be much happiness in continuing 
to exist. I am so thoroughly an individu- 
alist, I feel so stifled under any kind o 
restraint—if the ideal of democracy and 
of individual liberty perishes from the 
world I am not sure that I should not 
strangle to death. One could live, I sup- 
pose, with a Verboten sign in his front 
lawn, but is the desire to live strong enoug 
so that one would allow himself to live? 

Men are going who can afford it even 
less than I can—men who will leave their 
wives less than enough to live on, while 
shall leave enough; men whose businesses 
need them more than mine need me. So, 
quietly and without saying much about tt 
except to my wife, I've come to the con- 
clusion that lon stand it to see chem go 
while I remain. I can escape the draft, but 
where shall a man turn sho would escape 
from himself? 

I ask for no glory, no shouting, no band- 
playing when Ios away. I want to see a 
glory taken out of war. One great thing 
about the draft is that it doesn't give men 
a chance to be heroes. I want the heroism 
of peace to have the honor in the years to 


Are you casting for 
aroma? Try an 
OMAR! Itis lively 


with aroma, rich with 


aroma, pleasant and 
delightful with aroma, 
pure aroma. 
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Give cheer to the boys in camp and on shipboard n 

by sending them pictures from home. "There are likely M 

to be some tedious, homesick days and a little cheer-up x 

jf 


in the way of photographs of the home folks and the 
home doings will do them a lot of good. 

And some day when you want to give something a 
little more substantial, send along a Vest Pocket 
KODAK and ask your Soldier or Sailor Boy to send | 
pictures to you. 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, - - - $6.00 
All Dealers’. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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come, not the heroism of killing in war. 
I'n going as quietly and solemnly as any 
man can who goes to perform a terrible 
duty. And I think I understand for the 
first time—a little—how Jesus felt when 
he began to tell his disciples that he “needs 
must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things and be crucified.” He did not have 
to do it. He could just as easily have 
slipped away into friendly Galilee and 
escaped: the Jerusalem authorities would 
have been tickled to have Him solve the 
unpleasant problem for them that way. 
Noone compelled Him to go to Jerusalem. 
He was not subject to draft. Yet He 
"needs must go to Jerusalem." I know 
now, in some degree, what that means. 

So, to-morrow morning after breakfast 
I am going to light a cigar and start down- 
town for the brown tent where Joe Hun- 
tington is recruiting men for the artillery. 
And my wife will watch me from the front 
door, waving as I turn the corner, and 
Peter, too, will wave. And I shall keep the 
memory of that glimpse of them fragrant 
through whatever lies in store for me in 
France. What the other men in the regi- 
ment may be fighting for, or may think 
they are fightin ion 1 do not know. But 

know what the war means to me. It 
means peace for that little fellow, and for 
all like him who are to come after us. If a 
doctor were to come to me to-day and put 
it up to me that my life were needed to 
save Peter's, I don't think I should hesi- 
tate—not long, anyway. And it seems to 
me that the case is something like that. 
Two years ago I believed that there would 
never be another war. And to-day, or 
rather to-morrow morning, I am setting 
out to make that belief come true—to fight 
against the only organized power in the 
world which seems to me to lie across the 
pathway of universal peace. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART has a 
Special message to mothers whose 
sons have gone to war, in her auto- 
biographical article in the October 
numberof “The American Magazine.” 


Wishing for a Better 
Job 


(Continued from page 38) 
thousand dollars to the good. But I had 


one the work of seven men. I selected 
the plays. Some of them I wrote myself, 
with the sep of a San Francisco news- 
Paper man. I picked my actors and drilled 
them. If I gave a musical comedy, I 
planned the dances and I got out on the 
Stage at rehearsals and showed the steps 
to the chorus. 

Wrote the advertisements and I took 
them to the newspapers. Luckily, I had 
a bicycle for that. I sold the tickets. 

tried to be treasurer, manager, press 

^ ipn stage director—everything! Ones 

ae negro who swept the theater didn’t 

5 ™ up, so I cleaned the place myself. It 

as Pretty stiff going for a while, but I 
Made it somehow, 

€ hoodoo almost got me, though. 


a 


a 


silly.” 


WETN 
When 


Mark Twain 


Europe laughed at itself. 


Wy tuo 


A Real American 


Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. He was a 
searcher for gold in the far west. He was a printer. 
He worked bitterly hard. All this without ame 
mer of the great destiny that lay before him. Then, 
with the opening of the great wide west, Mark 
Twain’s genius bloomed. He had found his great 
place. 

His fame spread through the nation. It flew to 
the ends of the earth, till his work was translated 
into strange tongues. From then on, the path of 
fame lay straight to the high places. But his 
troubles were not over. At the height of his fame 
he lost all his money. He was heavily in debt, 
but though 60 years old he started afresh and paid 
every cent. It was the last heroic touch that drew 
him close to the hearts of his countrymen. 

The world has asked is there an American literature? 
Mark Twain is the answer. He is the heart, the 
spirit of America. From his poor and struggling 
boyhood to his glorious, splendid old age, he re- 
mained as simple, as democratic as the plainest of 
our forefathers. 


Harper & Brothers 


New York 


1817—1917 


RECALL THAT GOLDEN DAY WHEN YOU FIRST 
READ “HUCKLEBERRY FINN.” How your mother said, 
“For goodness sake, stop laughing 
But you couldn’t stop laughing. 


first 
“Huckleberry Finn” this land was 
swept with a gale of laughter. When 
he wrote “Innocents Abroad" even 


But one day there appeared a new 
book from his pen, so spiritual, so 


Price Must Bo Raised 
25 VOLUMES 


89 


aloud over that book. You sound so 


Today when you read “Huckleberry Finn” you will not laugh so much. 
1s . You will chuckle often, but you will also want to weep. The deep humanity 
Jl ll . Ji Í of it—the pathos, that you never saw, as a boy, will appeal to you now. 
4 taj 7 


You were too busy laughing to notice the limpid purity of the master's style. 


fue ARK CVWATN 


wrote true, so lofty, that those who did not 
know him well were amazed. “Joan 
of Arc" was the work of a poet—a 


historian—a seer. Mark Twain was 
all of these. His was not the light 
laughter of a moment’s fun, but the 
whimsical humor that made the 
tragedy of human life more bearable. 


Novels, Stories, Humor, 
Essays, Travels, History 


To Mark ‘Twain two things were precious above al! others—one was a love 
of his wife—the other was a love of the people. At every side he was sur- 
rounded by tributes of honor, by joyous affection. In every corner of the 
world he was known and loved. And because of his pride in this universal 
honor and admiration it was his desire that his books be so made and sold 
at such a low price that every family could own a set. 

For that reason the set of Mark Twain has been sold at a much lower price than 
would ordinarily be the case for a set of books of this character. But Mark ‘Twain 
could not foresee that the price of ink, paper, binding—of everything that goes into 
the making of a set of books—was to go to heights undreamed of even two years 


ago. So iL is impossible to continue the sale of this set of books at that low price. 


For a few weeks longer—until the present edition 


` is taken up—this low price will be in force, but 


on the next edition the price must be higher. 


Send the Coupon 
Without Money 


There never again will be any more 
Mark Twain at the present price. 
Get the 25 volumes now, while 
you can. 

Every American has got to 
have a set of Mark Twain 
in his home. Get this 
now and save money. 
f you send the cou- 
pon at once you 
can have your 
set at the low 
price—but 
do so at 
once. 


Send me, all 
harges 


ci a 
set of Mar! ain's 
works in 25 volumes, 
illustrated, bound in 

idsomt cloth, 


ting the benefit of your half-price sale. 


ful red half leather edition, change the above 
terms yt on delivery and $3 a month for 20 months. 
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Delicious 
steak 
broiled 

Yes Sir | 


Cooking 
a r; 
4 rings out 


Youll like 
LUCKY 
STRIKE 


the real Burley 
cigarette 


“Ga ^ 


Fi 
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Before the opening I had the place all 
done over, and among other things I 
ordered the seats stained mahogany. 
The man who took the job painted them 
instead. What was worse, the paint did 
not dry thoroughly—as the audience and 
I discovered to our sorrow. 

“Tt seemed as if that would settle me! 
That night I faced about as discouraging 
a situation as I ever want to meet. But 
before morning I had threshed the thing 
out and had decided on a plan: In the 
first place, I had slip covers made for 
every seat in the house. It not only 
made them safe as far as the paint was 
concerned, but it really improved the 
appearance of the auditorium. 

“Then I advertised widely what had 
been done, and stated that I would have 
any and all garments that had been 
damaged cleaned free of cost. If the 
could not be cleaned satisfactorily 1 
would pay for new ones. Well, I was the 
biggest patron any cleaning establish- 
ment ever had for the next six weeks— 
but I broke the Burbank hoodoo, and I 


am still managing it. 


a FINALLY about nine years ago, I 

decided to go after the big stake, the 
New York success. I made the attempt 
with "The Judge and the Jury'—and I 
failed. It was a triple failure for me, too, 
because I had written the play, I had 
directed it, and I had managed it. Sol 
couldn't put any of the responsibility 
off on other people. 

* But it was a good thing for me that 
it was a failure. I set myself to work to 
find out what was wrong. I went to 
every theater in New York. I studied the 
plays; tried to analyze them and to find 
out why they succeeded, or why they 
failed. I studied the audiences, too. 
And after weeks of this study—well, 


| went back to Los Angeles and served 


another three years before I tried New 
York a second time. 

“In the meantime, I had got hold of a 
new play, ‘The Bird of Paradise,’ by 
Richard Walton Tully. At that timo 
I had to take plays by the new writers 
chiefly young Western authors. No well- 
known dramatist would have let me 
even look at his work then. 

“Tully was a beginner, but he had 
produced a great play. That is, 1t was 
capable of becoming a great play; but 
it needed severe and radical treatment 
first. When he brought it to me, I was 
just going off for a couple of weeks 
hunting. He insisted on having 't 
produced at once, so I went over it 25 
quickly as I could, cutting and slashing 
and pulling it together. I gave the 
necessary directions, and then went 
on my vacation. 

*[ had been gone only a few days 
when I received a message from my 
assistant manager, saying that the play 
was a failure and would be taken off at 
the end of the week. I hated like poison 
to give up my trip; but I went back that 
very day, watched the performance that 
evening—and found that the changes 
had ordered had never been made. 
the opening night, the play had lasted 
until almost one in the morning. . 

“I advertised that it would continue 
another week. Then we worked night 
and day to get it into shape. The result 
was that it had record-breaking runs 0? 


n 
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the Coast, and it was the play I chose 
for my second attempt in New York— 
an attempt that succeeded. That was 
six years ago, and “The Bird of Paradise’ 
is still one of the best-paying plays in 
the country. Yet it was more or less 
chance that it wasn't shelved at the end 
of its first week. 


«(CXHANCE always plays a part in the 

theatrical game, as in any other. 
Take ‘Peg o’ My Heart,’ the most spec- 
tacular success in years. Yet it had been 
refused by one firm before I saw it; and it 
might easily have got away from me. The 
author, Hartley Manners, couldn't get me 
even to read it for quite a while. I was 
too busy with another production. 

“Tt was mere chance that I did read 
it before anybody else took it. Yet that 
mere chance has brought me more than 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
from this one play, and it is still making 
money, both here and in England.” 

“Can you always pick winners like 
that?” I demanded. 

“Any man that can always pick a 
winner should devote his life to that 
occupation! But there is no such thing 
as infallibility, least of all in choosing 
plays. Anyhow, winners are not so 
much picked as they are made. A while 
ago I wanted to take ‘So Long, Letty’ to 
San Francisco, and I told John Cort I 
wanted his theater for it for ten weeks. 

“He laughed at me. Said no play ever 
written was good for more than two 
weeks in San Francisco. I argued that 
this play had run ten weeks in Los Angeles, 
but he wouldn’t be convinced. Finally, 
he reluctantly consented and we packed 
the theater for thirteen weeks.” 

“How did you do it?” 

“I suppose by putting into practice 
everything I’ve been learning for years— 
and then some! Courage, hard thinking, 
and work—everlasting work!—will ac- 
complish a good deal.’ 

His own words are a pretty good sum- 
mary of Oliver Morosco’s creed. All his life 
he has been biting off one job after another. 
He'slikea fighting Irishman that never sees 
a head without wanting to hit it. Only, in 
Mr. Morosco’s case, it’s records he likes to 
break, not heads. His story is one of un- 
sleeping energy, unfailing courage, un- 
quenchable optimism; the story of a man 
who would have won out, no matter what 
he tried to do, because he was never afraid 
to tackle a job, and never let go of one ex- 
cept to take hold of a bigger one. 


DO YOU think it immodest to ad- 
vertise yourself? If so, you may not 
be interested in the Get-Out and 
Get-On Club story entitled, ‘‘How 
I Advertised Myself into a Bc:ter 
Job," to be published next month. 


There are pointers in this article for 
all of us. 


Just Boys 
By Frances L. Garside 
WHEN a boy enters a room in which 


E. there are seated the members of the 
amily and his dog, he always speaks to 
the dog first. 


ATRIIS UII RREURAUR A 


Law trained men 


direct the nation's business 


In this critical hour the inter- 
national situation is being han- 
dled by law trained men. 


Our President, nine members of 
his Cabinet and the majority of 
Senators and Congressmen are 
law trained. So are most of the 
men who formed the backbone of 
the various committees and ex- 
ecutive bodies which pushed the 
Liberty Loan and other great fi- 
nancial projects of national im- 
port so successfully. 

Three men on the Council of 
National Defense are law trained, 
as are four members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
There are two law trained men on 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
two on the Shipping Board and 
one on the Federal Reserve Board. 


The fraternity of leadership 
Law trained men have always 


been the leaders in both industrial 
and national affairs. A legal train- 
ing equips the mind with the abil- 
ity to analyze, to direct and to 
control as no other training can. 
During the period of rehabilitation 
that followed the Civil War, it 
was the law trained men of the 
United States who built up the 
country. 

Clear thinkers will be needed 
for the reconstruction work that 
must be carried on when the war 
is over. The opportunities for 
helping America, for winning fi- 
nancial success and distinction, 


will fall to the law trained men. 
In the next decade the law trained men 
of the country will be directing not only 
national affairs, but also most of the 
business enterprises in the United 
States. 

The way is now open for you to be 
one of these men. 


The demand for law trained 
men increases daily 


Every day more and more big busi- 
nesses are realizing the importance of 
having law trained men at their head. 

Law is a most powerful weapon in 
the hands of the business man. It en- 
ables him to protect his business in- 
terests and to analyze big and intricate 
problems. 

To the man of real ambition and de- 
termination it is never too late to take 
up law. Many men, well on in years, 
haye left their business affairs to read 
aw. 


We bring the law to you 


You, however, do not have to give up 
your business to read law. You can 
master our Course in your spare time— 
in the odds and ends of your time, which 
added together make for an education. 
You do not lose a day's work nor a dol- 
lar of income from your regular employ- 
ment. 


The Modern American Law Course 
and Service of the Blackstone Institute 
has been carefully prepared by eighty 
recognized legal kontes. It is writ- 
ten in simple, understandable language. 
This Course, gives you a thorough, 
practical grounding in the fundamental 
principles of law, under the personal 
guidance of experienced and able law- 


. yers, and law trained business men. 


The Blackstone Institute with its 
affiliations is the oldest and leading non- 
resident law school in America. 


Among the 38,000 men and women 
who have been trained in law by the 
Blackstone Institute are members of 
Congress, a Governor of a State, City, 
County and State officials, judges, 
lawyers, and thousands of successful 
business men. 


«The Law Trained Man” 
Our new 168-page booklet, ““The Law 


Trained Man,” has a vital message for 
every ambitious man. It will be sent 
you free. It tells you how a law train- 
ing will help you to become more suc- 
cessful in business or in public life. 
Send for your copy today. Simply mail 
the coupon below with your name an 
address plainly written or typed. The 
booklet will be sent by return post. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Dept. 26, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me “The Law Trained Man''—168-page book—FREE 


Indicate with X whether you want 
to study Law 


For use in Business. .......- {J 


For admission to the Bar....[ ] 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 26, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IH. 
—MÁÁÉU MM 
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Dont 


Take aTrip 


With a 
Corn 


pont handicap 


yourself in a business way or 
socially with a painful corn. There'sno need 
to keep your mind on your corn. 


Blue-jay—the easy way— brings instant relief from pain. And 
That is, the average corn. 
Some very stubborn cases require a second or third treatment, 
Millions upon millions of corns have been removed the Blue-jay 
way. Millions of families keep a supply on hand, and they never 
You, too, can be freed now and forever. 

Paring corns brings only temporary relief, 


your corns are gone in 48 hours. 


have corns. 


are dangerous. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. Chicagoand New York 


Blue-jay 


For Sale by 
All Druggists 


Blue-jay is the scientific way. 


» 
w 


And harsh liquids 


Also Blue-jay 


Bunion Plasters 


Stops Pain— Ends Corns 


Instantly 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or any other causc 
is stealing from her the 
charm of girlhood beauty. 
I will show how without 
cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vi- 
brators, "beauty" treatments 
or other artificial means, she can take the look 
of age from her countenance. I want every 
woman, young or middle aged, who has a single 
facial defect to know about my 


. 
Beauty Exercises 
which remove lines and "crow's feet" and 
wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. | 
will explain all this to any woman who will write 
to me. I will show how five minutes daily with 
x simple facial exercises will work wonders. 


is information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


I absolutely guarantee results. No woman 
need be disappointed. offer the exercises at 
my risk. Let me tell you about them. Write 
for my Free Book (sent in plain sealed envelope). 
It will tell you just what to do to bring back 
firmness to the facial muscles and tissues and 
smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 930 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Bentley's Adventure 
in New York 


(Continued from page 30) 

“My motto, too!" she retorted. ‘Well, 
Ellie Nora?" she began, as his form re- 
treated down the aisle. 

“Somehow,” said Ellie Nora, “I ain't 
able to see you going with a hayseed, 
Phele. How a girl with your style would 
throw herself away on a farmer gets 
me. Where did he take you? I heard on 
authority that he was a scream, dressed 
like a chocolate fudge sundae.” 

“Ellie Nora,” said Ophelia loftily, “my 
gentleman friend owns the half of Texas. 
He's at liberty to choose his own costumes; 


but if you nA pet to be in the peanut gal- : 


lery at the Hippodrome to-night, gaze on 
us in the orchestra. Or, since he's meet- 
in’ me at the main entrance to-night 
again, blow by casual, and if you see a 
blond giant, dressed like William Faver- 
sham, it'll be the party you're allud- 
in' to." 

Promptly at five-thirty Ellie Nora and 
three confidantes walked slowly by the 
main entrance. The blond giant, dressed 
according to Hoyle, waited patiently in a 
corner. . 

“Good night!” the quartet exclaimed 
sotto voce. Ellie Nora hastened back to the 
employees’ dressing-room, where Ophelia 
was primping a bit. p 

“Phele!” she exclaimed. “I seen him! 
Oh, I seen him! He’s a ringdinger! He 
looks like Swede nobility. For heaven’s 
sake, Phele, hang on to him: he’s worth it. 
He had on a silk hat!” 3 

“Glad you like him,” observed Ophelia 
casually, buttoning her glove. "Night." 


(JENES heart kept time with her 
feet. “A silk hat!” she exclaimed. 
“What do you know about that?” 

Bentley stood before her. 

“Notions!” he greeted. ‘Don’t you 
reckanize me? I can’t hardly get used to 
myself!" - 

“Gee!” she exclaimed. ** You're certain- 
ly class! Talk about a leadin' man, why, 
is look like you was backin' the show! 

look like a tallow candle side of an arc 
light. But what,” she demanded, “are 
you doin’ with that suit case? You ain't, 
and her heart sank, “you ain’t leavin 
town are you?” » 

“Not to-night. Come. I got a tax! 
waitin’ here. Hop in and I'll tell you 
about it." 

Ophelia stepped in. 

“Where to?” asked the chauffeur. 

“Any old place,” returned Bentley. 
“Make it Riverside Drive till I tell you to 
turn back.” : 

“So you thought,” he said to Ophelia, 
“T was on my way home?” 

“Uh, huh,” she owned. ; 

"Ain't you a good guesser, Notions? 
Ain't you a better guesser than that? 

Ophelia shook her head. a 

" Well," he said, “TIl tell you what's 1n 
that grip. It's your costume. I snitche 
it outer one of the trunks that you sent 
over to the hotel. It took me some long 
time to locate it. It—it's the dress the 
fairies made." 
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Ophelia stiffened. 

“Say,” she said harshly, “what are you 
trying to put over, Mr. Bentley?” 

“Why, nothing!” replied Bentley, some- 
what crestfallen. 

* [t ain't been my habit, Mr. Bentley, 
and as far as I can see without opery glass- 
es, it ain't going to be—accepting clothes 
from gentlemen. Not even if they are 
Texas millionaires, not even if they own 
the whole state of Texas and every bit of 
fresh air in it! And now, if you'll stop 
this go-cart, I'll descend.” 

“Notions, why, Notions!” expostulated 
Bentley. “Don’t go an’ get peeved. I’m 
an awful boob when it comes to handlin’ 
girls, but please lemme explain.” 

Ophelia folded her arms and sat back. 

“Breeze ahead!” she said airily. 


“WELL,” began Bentley, “it was this 
wa 


eye. All 
corner of the room I'd gaze at there you 
was, Notions. And always in that little 
dress. Somehow I never could see you any- 
ways else—just in that, every trip, lookin’ 
like a lower, an' smilin' at me an' kiddin' 
me, and it just sorter did meup. Finally, 
going on toward four-thirty, I got up an’ 
went for a hike. There wasn't a soul out 
but the milkmen, and I hove into River- 
side Drive, and all along by the river when 
it was startin' to be dawn, there you was, 
flutterin' along lookin’ like the Queen o’ 
the May. And when I went up to Gard- 
ner-Greene’s, an’ they was makin’ a dude 
out of a haystack, I kept thinkin’ of you. 
So I beat it back to the hotel, and there 
was them trunks with Sis's outfit all piled 
inmy room. I had to open every last one 
of them before I could locate that dress.” 

"And I bet you mussed it up to beat the 

band!" accused Ophelia. 
. "Is'poseI did. But, anyway, I landed 
it finally. And I kept thinkin’ about how 
A looked in it, an', ding me, Notions, 
ut the whole thing come to me like light 
toa blind man. ‘Why,’ I says to myself, 
I'm a nut! What I’m drivin’ at, No- 
tions, is this: I'll never go back home 
without Pu say you'll come with me. If 
yi could make up your mind to give 
roadway the hook and take a rough-neck 
like me, I’m all yours from the top of my 
ead to the white clay at my feet.” 

Gee!" breathed Ophelia, limply. “Gee, 
but God is good!” 

" Notions," said the big fellow huskily, 
groping for her hand, “do you mean you 
ain t sore?” 

‘Sore, Joshuay!” exclaimed Ophelia, 
laying her hand in his. "Sure I’m sore! Í 

een so sore, hopin’ all day, that I could 
get away with a bottle of liniment this 
minute, 

Lord, little girl,” he exclaimed de- 
bona wich his arms around her, “it must 

e hell towant a girl and then not get her!" 
I wasn't thinkin’ about hell, Josh 
hod replied Notions, with her head on 
his shoulder, “Twas thinkin’ that heaven 
I Just wantin’ a man an’ then havin’ God 
throw you into his arms!” 
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MABEL NELSON THURSTON has a 
" ory in the October number of ‘The 
an Magazine” under the strik- 
CA tle of “771.” It is a story of a 

inderella without a prince, illus- 
trated by Clarence Underwood. 
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“Good By, Jim, 
Take Keer 


Yourse’f!” 


JIM was going off to war 
—the neighborhood 
didn't think much of him 
— but his father knew. 
And his father guessed the 
story to come. Yet these 
were all the words that 
came. 

Do you remember James 
Whitcomb Riley's story poem? 
That was in the Civil War. 
And today again, all over the 
land, fathers are saying to their 
sons, “Goodby, Jim, take 
keer yourse’f.” 

Like all the masters of litera- 
ture, his people and his poems 
and his stories are for all time. 


James Whitcomb 


RILEY 


The great spirit has passed on. *There's another good pal gone 
over the border.” The dearly beloved of all America’s children and 
all America’s grown folks who have stayed young, has passed away. 

From the little child that wrote, **I feel sort of alone until I read 
your poems," to President Wilson who says, “I render my tribute of 
affection and appreciation to him," this nation feels the great loss. 

But it turns with even more eagerness to the stories and the 


poems he left behind him. 


More eagerly than ever does the small 


boy read “The Old Swimmin’ Hole"—more gladly do the mother 
and father read *That Old Sweetheart of Mine." 

The quiet street in Indianapolis seems deserted and dead. Uncle 
Sam's mail service no longer has to bend beneath the burden of 
10,000 letters going to that quiet hoüse on the 7th of each October. 
James Whitcomb Riley has passed on, but his work is here for all 


his lovers. 


Perhaps you think you “don’t care for poetry"—yet you love 
James Whitcomb Riley. That’s because his stories could only be 
told in verse—for he had a song in his heart—a song of all mankind. 

Unlike all other poets, he dealt with stories of every day—things in all our lives. 
There is in all his work no bitter word. He is sweetness and light in these days of 
hatred and terror—a drink of fresh water to the thirsty and weary. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to 
us, as the publishers of Mark Twain, and said 
that they would be glad to reduce their royalty 
to a negligible amount, so that we could place 
the works of the People's Poet in the homes of 
all those who loved him. So we are able to 
make this complete set of all Riley's works at & 
very low price—íor the present—a price we can 
pass on to you. 
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We have planned a fitting form for these 
books—beautifully made—the easy-to-read, com- 
fortable sort of books that James Whitcomb 
Riley would have liked. 

The generosity of the Riley heirs and the 
resources of Harper and Brothers give you a 
rare opportunity. Don't miss it. Send the 
coupon without money for your set on approval 
today. 

Amer. 9-17. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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\ Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing, stops 
\ snoring. Useful for hay fever. 
) 50c postpaid. ZUustrated Booklet on Request. 


NASAL FILTER CO., 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Protect = 
Your Walls © 


against mischievous fingers, ~ 
sooty streaks and dirt of all 
kinds by finishing them with 
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The Beautiful, Sanitary, Washable 
all Finish 

Send 6c for book of charming 

color schemes, or ask our deco- 

rative department for any sug- 

gestions on home decoration, 


John Lucas& Co. Inc, 
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DUST WITH 
J-I-DNE OIL 


Try this on your buffet, 


remit 
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dining table, parlor table, 
| chair, piano— any varnished 
surface: 


Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few drops of 
3-in-One. Then wipe furniture just as if 
you were dusting. 

You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little more 

oil and a little rubbing, and mars, scars and 

stains will disappear. All the original beauty 

and lustre of the finish will be restored. 
3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil 

or injure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 


Household size, 8-oz. bottle, 50 cts.; 3-oz., 
25 cts.; also small size. All stores. 


FREE.— Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet—both free. 


S-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 EYW. Broadway, New York 


From Lumber to 
“Literature” 


(Continued from page 25) 


day the operation was performed. I was on 
guard on an outpost on a country road 
that ran between two stone walls. There 
were fourteen of us—twelve privates, a 
corporal and a sergeant, and three hun- 
dred of the flower of Aguinaldo’s soldiery, 
headed by two officers, one on a bay horse 
and one on a white horse, started down 
that road toward our outpost. That was 
before the Filipino Rebellion started, but 
it had already ee scheduled and we were 
awaiting the word “Go!” Consequently, 
we thought that ours was to be the dubi- 
ous pleasure of starting the war, because 
our orders were not to let any armed na- 
tives down that road. And it was my job, 
as the sentry on guard, to challenge the 
three hundred aad turn them back. Nat- 
urally I didn’t like my job, and I said to 
the sergeant (he was killed in action at 
Zapote River later), “Tom, they're too 
many for us. We're handicapped. Wha- 
wha-what shall I do?” 


à IN THE first place," he replied, “you 
might keep your chin still. In the sec- 
ond place, you will follow the regulations 
and challenge at thirty yards. Ifthey don't 
halt, you will challenge again—louder. If 
they still refuse to halt, you kill the officer 
on the white horse, and I'll take care of 
the officer on the bay horse. Then try to 
get over that right wall before they kill 
you. T'll try for the left wall. With seven 
men on each side of the road, behind a 
thick five-foot stone wall, we can last long 
enough to let the main guard know by the 
firing that the ball has opened and give 
them time to throw out a skirmish line. 
They halted when I challenged—thank 
God, although that rascal on the white 
horse kidded me to death. However, he 
who laughs last laughs best, and I buried 
that officer eight months later—not that 
found that a laughing matter either. But 
I have never forgotten that little reó- 
headed regular army sergeant and his 
dauntless courage. He had the stuff of 
heroes in him and proved it by dying like 


one, for he was never handicapped! The 
recruiting posters will tell you that a year 


in the army will teach your boy courac* 
It will. Also, it will teach him how to die, 
and in teaching him this it will teach him 
how to live. And he will learn how to 
obey, in order that in the later battle c 
life To may know how to command; it € 
teach him democracy, and if, after he "i 
learned to defend his country and himsel 
he is called upon to make practical use 0 
his education for the benefit of p stenty, 
he will learn tenderness and manliness a? 
how to sacrifice without thinking about it- 
Yes, all pacifists to the contrary notw! 
standing, he will learn these things, evt 
while killing his fellow man. And if you 
show me a man who has been through a 
tive service and is now a pacifist and denies 
this statement, I will take the short enc? 
a modest bet that his record in the Wt 
Department archives will prove him im 
lingerer, on sick report when he wasn t 
the guardhouse for being a dirty; careless 
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inefficient soldier. Military service in the | 


United States Army is a real job with va- 
riegated details, many of them unpleasant 
to some natures but none of them degrad- 
ing, and the army is the finest school in 
the world for teaching a boy courage, self- 
reliance, cleanliness and efficiency. 

From all of which you will gather that I 
am a strong advocate of compulsory mili- 
tary service. I am; and now, having re- 
lieved myself of all that, up bobs the afore- 
said Perpendicular Pronoun again. 

I wanted to be a newspaper man, but 
my parents thought otherwise and sent 
me to a business college after I came home 
from the campaign. Í didn't want to be a 
bookkeeper and stenographer any more 
than I wanted to be a unir but I had 
caused my mother sorrow enough when 1 
decided to have my own way and I thought 
she ought to have hers now. Six months 
later I procured a job in a wholesale pro- 
vision house at seven dollars a week. I 
liked it, and also the pleasant odor which 

ermeates a wholesale provision house. 
There is the aroma of ham and bacon, 
pickled beef and butter, both stale and 
fresh, mingled with certain farinaceous 
odors which to a growing boy are not at 
all unpleasant. 

I got along very well in this job until I 
was sent out one day to collect a bill of 
thirty-five dollars from a dead beat, and 
it was hinted that if I got the money I 
was some boy and liable to get a raise in 
salary. Remember, I was supporting my- 
self in the metropolis on that seven a 
week, so you will realize with what high 
hope I set out to collect that hopeless ac- 
count; also remember that I had but re- 
cently been discharged from a regular regi- 
ment that even in Civil War days had its 
traditions and a reputation for getting 
what it went after. And I had learned to 
obey literally and had been, in effect, or- 
dered to come back with that thirty-five 
dollars. Consequently, the only thing to 
do was to go out and get it. 


FOUND our debtor to be a pleasant- 
faced Irish gentleman running a small 
pue store with a groggery in back, and 
asked him respectfully for the money. 
He advised me to call around next collec- 
tion day. I demurred, so he invited me to 
g0 to a place several degrees hotter than 
San Francisco that summer; whereupon, 
realizing that my honor as a bill collector 
was imperiled, I reached across the low 
counter and struck the beat very forcibly 
with left and right. He rocked on his 
sturdy legs, and another blow put him 
down. But he came up directly, in his 
hand an old-fashioned washboard held by 
one leg, and this homely instrument of de- 
struction he drove with great force into 
the geometric center of my being. I folded 
up like a concertina and was very ill; 
Whereupon he threw me out and, for some 
inexplicable reason, neglected to walk on 
my face, 
his happened at 9 A. m. I thought then 
didn’t particularly hanker for a raise in 
salary, but when the pain ceased I grew 
ambitious again. So I returned at 4 P. M. 
and discovered my antagonist in the grog- 
gery in the act of resurrecting a dime from 
an old-fashioned cuspidor. His back was 
turned to me, so I shoved him violently 
forward on his face and then leaped upon 
ım with both feet. This shook the breath 
completely out of him and left him at my 
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A Building, Medium 
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Culture of Centuries 


In Europe the art and architecture 
of all ages has been expressed in the 
venerable stone buildings we study 
und adore. 
we build of man-made innovations 
trying, to express the real with an 
imitation of it. Then we wonder why 
so many of our buildings fuil to $ive 
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permanence as those of Europe do— 
and why our better dwelling, places 
are called houses instead of 
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mercy, so after a minute he yielded to per- 
suasion and a scale weight which | had 
taken off the grocery counter on my way 
through —and paid the bill, proving he 
| had the money and had been wrongfully 
withholding it. | turned in the credit to 
the cashier and said nothing about my ad- 
venture, thinking it might prejudice my 
raise; but the raise never came, and pres- 
‘ently I grew despondent and abandoned 
| the wholesale. provision business. That 
was the least inspiring business I was ever 
in. ] didn't even get a story out of it. 


I7 IEN took a job with a wholesale lum- 
ber and shipping company, starting at 
| thirty dollars a month. 1 liked that job 
too, with the exception of one detail: 
When I had nothing else to do, it was my 
duty to figure out the percentages of the 
different. grades of unser cut during the 
year; and I loathed statistics. One day | 
discovered I was nearly five years and two 
| hundred cargoes behind on my statistics 
and that the average cargo was six hun- 
dred thousand feet, board measure. So l 
took counsel with myself, discovered that 
nobody ever looked in the book, and 
promptly burned it. They still think it 
was lost in the earthquake fire. ' 

I was with that company nearly six 
years. And they were very happy years, 
too. I had been on the job about two 
years when one of my employer died and 
left me five thousand dollars. I thought 
I would never be poor any more, so | 
loaned some of my money on unsecured 
promissory notes, and bought a good shot- 
gun and a thirty-five-dollar fishing rod 
and a gold-filled hunting case watch 
and an Trish setter. Some years ago l 
came across the notes in my safe deposit 
box and was philosopher enough to smile 
as I tore them up. The gun and the fish- 
ing rod perished with the old San Fran- 
cisco, and the Irish setter developed a can- 
cerous growth in his left side. I had to 
earn the thirteen dollars a veterinary 
charged me to operate on that dog and he 
was no good anyhow, being somewhat like 
his master, a trifle unsteady and mercu- 
rial. Finally I gave him away to a night 
watchman who wanted a dog for com- 
pany. 
I still have the watch, however, al- 
though it has never been quite the same 
since I fell into the Sacramento River with 
it; the head waiters who used to flutter 
around me while I was spending my five 
thousand have all forgotten me, and there 
isn't a café orchestra in San Francisco that 
will play my favorite airs any more. But, 
oh! faa have such a bully time while my 
money lasted, and our dear old man, look- 
ing down over the bar of heaven at me 
must have chuckled more than once at my 
antics. But I spent it cleanly and bought 
a whole lot of valuable experience, and, in 
consequence, the next time I started to 
spend five thousand dollars I didn't have 
it to spend. But I had a credit, which is 
the same thing, and I went into business 
for myself and lost it, which was proper 
and just, and had to write short stories to 
pay it back, years later. f 

In the interim, however, having grown 
thoroughly disgusted with myself as 2 
business man, I resurrected my old ambi- 
tion—and became a newspaper man, only 
to have the newspaper die after three 
months of great financial travail. „And 
had met the One Girl and was married, for 


di 
m 


- From Lumber to “Literature,” by PETER B. KYNe 


by this time I had written half a dozen 
short stories and we had managed, out of 
the third short story, to save the price of a 
wedding ring and a license and some instal- 
ment furniture. The night that newspaper 
failed, owing to me my modest weekly sti- 
pend, I sneaked home to our little flat ab- 
solutely broke and feeling like a criminal, 
for l was tired and worried and despond- 
ent and it did seem to me that I never 
would be able to think of a plot upon which 
to base another short story; hence, until 
I could land a job selling lumber again, 
it looked like a short crop of grass. 1 was 
disgusted with journalism. 

My bride was sitting on her heels before 
our funny little gas stove, basting a roast, 
when I ventured into the kitchen with my 
dour tidings. To my unutterable amaze- 
ment she sat right down on the floor like 
an overgrown baby and commenced to 
laugh, for she was glad I was out of a job, 
with my bridges burned behind me, and 
flat broke. 


I: IS easy to be brave if you have a wife 
who can laugh when you want to cry. 
That night I wrote one of the best short 
stories | have ever written. Singularly 
enough, I called it “The Failures.” And I 
have been writing for a living ever since. 
However, I do not think I was a failure at 
anything except algebra and sawing wood 
with a bucksaw. This latter is an inven- 
tion of the devil, and I just quit. I'd rather 
freeze to death than perform with a buck- 
saw. I do not enthuse over the pick and 
shovel, either, although I have had an in- 
timate acquaintance with them. But sell- 
ing any kind of goods is fun—all except 
wet goods, and I have sold some of them, 
too. Writing for a country newspaper is 
fun, and working on a metropolitan news- 
paper is more work, but also more fun. 
ven taking dictation from the boss is ex- 
hilarating provided he talks fast enough to 
make you hustle to keep up with him, and 
typewriting is one of the handiest things I 
ever learned to do. Establishing, owning 
and operating a business of your own on 
nerve, optimism and borrowed capital is 
tremendously interesting, but expensive in 
the long run. Prospecting is alluring and 
mining is fascinating. So are ships, but 
the most enjoyable job of all is writing for a 
living, even when one falls so low that he 
takes to writing motion picture serials. 
_ By and large, I think I have enjoyed my 
life to date—enjoyed about ninety-five 
Per cent of it at least. I have known some 
Sorrow, of course, which on occasion makes 
me feel for the other fellow to the extent 
of loaning him money which he never re- 
tums. But somehow I haven't bothered 
to treasure remembrance of the things 
that detracted from m enjoyment of life, 
and as I grow older there comes to me a 
broader understanding of human nature, 
and I find it easier to forgive. I am much 
More concerned with the troubles of my 
fellow man than I used to be. And a few 
itter experiences are teaching me toler- 
ance; I think that as I grow older I be- 
come more charitable, more religious, if, 
Perhaps, less orthodox. 
© not think I had any enemy until 
€came a writer. Now I have enemies I 
" not even know and have never seen. 
mee I have friends, also, whom I have 
th nown and have never seen, but 
€y seem to think they know me, and I like 
to think that perhaps they see me in what 


“There is not a man in power at the Bethlehem Steel Works today," says Charles M. 
Schwab, in the American Magazine, **who did not begin at the bottom and work his way 
up. These leaders rose from the ranks. They won out by using their normal brains to 


think beyond their manifest daily duty. 


“ Eight years ago Eugene Grace was switching engines. His ability to out-think his job, 
coupled with his sterling integrity, lifted him to the presidency of our corporation. Last year 


he earned more than a million dollars. The 
fifteen men in charge of the plants were se- 
lected, not because of some startling stroke of 
genius, but because day in and day out they 
were thinking beyond their jobs.” 


What about you? Are you satisfied just to 
hang on where you are? If so, rest assured 
that’s as far as you’ll ever get. But if you 
want to be somebody, to climb to a position 
of responsibility, get ready for it. Do what 
you are doing now better than the men beside 
you and train for the job ahead. You can do 
it—in spare time—through the International 
Correspondence Schools. 


For 25 years men of ambition with I. C. S. 
help have been making spare hours the step- 
ping stones to successful careers. Last year 
more than 5000 reported that their studies had 
won for them advancement and increased 
salaries. And over 130,000 others in offices, 
shops, stores, mines and mills and on rail- 
roads all over America are preparing in the 
I. C. S. way to take the next step upward. 


Join them! All you need is just ordinary brains, the will 
to d», and the firm resolve to think ahead of the job you now 
hold. 'Vhel. C. 5. are ready tomake the rest easy. Make your 
start, take the first step right now. Mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 2275, SCRANTON, PA. 
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weet. New Thought? 


IT’S A WAY OF ACTING 
that brings success. 


IT’S A WAY OF LIVING 
that brings health. 


IT’S A WAY OF THINKING 


that brings love, 
light and joy into 
your life. 


IT’S A WAY OF WISDOM 
that results in 
domestic happi- 
ness and normal 
children. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 


; and she tells about it in the little booklet, 
rar ENS" About Now Thought." More than 60,000 persons 
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your husband—to help your children 
We can show you an easy 


way that is dignified, honorable and profitable. 
The happy, contented women shown above are all 


free from worry and with mon 


coming in. Each 


of them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of them 


making more money. And 


means exceptional, for 


these cases are 


by no 


In More Than 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. 


You can do the same 


as they have done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
vious experience is necessary—we show you how to 
make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. 
We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear 
for men, women and children are famous the world over. 
Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 


We have been in business here for more than 22 years 
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Mother Hubbard to 
an Evening Party 


You don't use a sailor's needle 
for fine embroidery. Nor do 
you play tennis in high heels. 
Then why use carbon paper that 
is the wrong finish, weight and 
manifolding power for your kind 
of work? 


Let us prescribe the Carbon Paper that 
exactly fits your work— it's FREE 
Just write us a two or three line letter 
about any special results you wish to ob- 
tain. If certain figures and characters 
cause trouble, use them in your letter so 
we can see just what your difficulty is. 
Also give your dealer's name. Make the 
usual number of carbon copies. Send us 
the original together with copies and 
sheets of carbon paper used, all in place, 
and we will prescribe the correct degree 
of ink finish, weight and manifolding 

power that exactly FITS your needs. 
Avail yourself of this Free MultiKopy In- 
dividual Advisory Service today. With 
the prescription we will also send you free 
a SAMPLE SHEET of the carbon paper 
you ought to use. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
344 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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I write. If so, I am content. I do the best I 
can, I am happy doing it, and I am grate- 
ful to those who have made me possible b 
expressing a preference for my brain chil- 
dren. People sometimes write me anony- 
mous letters of abuse; never at any period 
of my life a dissipated man, in my own 
country there is a fairly persistent rumor 
to the effect that I am quite a drunkard, 
I am not a university man, so those that 
marvel that I should presume to write for 
a living have finally solved the problem 
by deciding that my wife is the real author 
and that my secretary corrects my spelling 
and punctuation. 

There appears to be a pretty well-de- 
fined idea existent among non-writers that 
authors are poor business men and very 
susceptible to the quick touch. More than 


one person who had no tangible claim to | 


my cash has desired it, and when he didn't 
get it has declared that I do not pay my 
ills. 


to use on a man who just will not be black- 
mailed. And then there is the great ma- 
jority who persist in believing that when 
one appears to have any special gift for 
writing, music or painting, this gift is off- 
set by abnormality or depravity. Indeed, 
many people er believe that a short 


| story is the product of a quart of whisky 


or a couple of grains of morphine. Others 
believe you steal all your plots, and if, 
after you have received some measure of 
public recognition, you deny that with you 
a sort of soul spasm is the prelude to a 


short story or novel, people think you're | 


queer. I am always being asked how I 
"get my inspiration." I always reply: 
Dam ill collectors." Under no circum- 
stances do I ever leap wildly forth in the 
dead of night, don a dressing gown and 
write feverishly till dawn, while the divine 
afflatus is at boiling point. 


id bed ME life is a bully game with a deal of | 
s 


porting interest, and as a sporting 
game I intend to play it to the finish. My 
ambition is, not to be a great literary art- 
ist, but to write clean copy that will make 
folks forget for an hour or two that they 
must face to-morrow, and, perchance, to 


| help them face it bravely; to change a sob 
| to a laugh, a tear to a smile; and, as Rob- 


ert Louis Stevenson would have it, to be 
honest, to be kind, to earn a little and to 


spend a little less; to keep a few friends, | 


but these without capitulation; to make, 


| upon the whole, a family happier for my 
presence; to renounce when that shall be | 
| necessary, and not to be embittered. And 


to those morbid souls who rail at my writ- 
ing fraternity and dub us commercial, who 


| wail that the rustle of the check drowns 


the voice of art, who claim that we do not 
express life because we have a normal and 
healthy disgust for low life, I again repeat 
that I merely write for a living and am 
probably the happiest, most unregenerate 
commercial little author west of the Hud- 
son River. 

As a Californian I feel that it would be 
wholly wrong and unpatriotic of me to 
close this article without the customary 
three cheers for California. I have just 
spent two months in New York visiting 
the trade, sort of handshaking around and 
discussing the business outlook for 1918, 
and I think it is quite remarkable how few 
people are killed by taxicabs and how 
many waiters manage to escape the penal- 


Blackmail has been tried on me || 
once, but of course that is a futile weapon | 
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Fanny Herself, by EpNA FERBER 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


D 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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ties for their lives of shame. I note with 


apprehension, however, a growing tend- | 


ency on the part of the business men to 
rout you from their offices the minute you 
call to talk business, and it seems to me that 
most of the business is done at luncheon, 
in consequence of which, if the war con- 
tinues much longer, I see New Yorkers all 
laid up with indigestion. And I haven’t 
found anybody in the writing business or 


allied industries who will admit that he | 


was born in New York City. Neverthe- 
less, it is a great town and full of life, al- 
though for the next couple of years some- 
body else can use the space I occupied in 
little old New York, because I’m going to 
stay in California, where we have a bit of 
living interspersed with the festive Japa- 
nese and the day-coach tourist from the 
Middle West. 


Adios, amigos. 


"HAVE You a Friend Who is a Law- 
yer?" If not, Arthur Train, both 
lawyer and writer, says in the article 
which is to be published next month 
that you should cultivate one, be- 
cause there are a dozen occasions in 
every man's life when a sensible law- 
yer's advice will save you money and 
all kinds of trouble. 


Fanny Herself 


(Continued from page 51) 


about the lines and style of a dress merely 
by looking at it, but that a blouse is just a 
limp rag until it's on." 

“It’s true of the flimsy Georgette things 
women want now. They may be lovely in 
the box and hideously unbecoming when 
worn. If Daly’s going in for the higher 
grade stuff he can’t risk choosing unbe- 
coming models.” 

“Wait till you see him!” smiled Fenger, 
“sitting there like a sultan while the pinks 
and blues, and whites and plaids parade 
before him.” He turned to his desk again. 
Then, swinging around suddenly, “Any more 
suggestions? ” 

* Yes," Fanny replied. * I don't see why 
we have to go on carrying only the most 
hideous crudities in our women's dress de- 
partment. I know that the majority of our 
women customers wouldn't wear a plain, 
good-looking blue serge dress with a white 
collar, and some tailored buttons. They 
want cerise satin revers on a plum-colored 
foulard, and that's what we've been giving 
them. Butthereare plenty of other women 
living miles from anywhere who know 
what's being worn on Fifth Avenue. I 
don't know how they know it, but they do. 
And they want it. Why can't we reach 
those women, as well as their shoddier sis- 
ters? The North American people do it. I'd 
wearone of their dresses myself. I wouldn't 
be found dead in one of ours. Here's a 
suggestion: . 

* Why can't we get Camille to design 
half a dozen models a season for us? Now 
don't roar at that. And don't think that 
the women on Western ranches haven't 
heard of Camille. They have. They may 
know nothing of Mrs. Pankhurst, and 
Lillian Russell may be a myth to them, but 
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burglar—you can't 

tell when it may pick your 

home —when it may strike at your 

loved ones. 

It is your right—your duty—to 

have a safe revolver in your home. 

The very knowledge that you 

have a reliable revolver is reas- 

suring—it brings mental poise and 
comfort every day. 
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An Iver Johnson is safe. Youcan 
drop it, throw it about, even “Ham- 
mer the Hammer"— it will not dis- 
charge accidentally. The only way 
to fire it is a steady pull on the 
trigger. 

Hammer and Hammerless mod- 
els with Regular, ‘‘Perfect” Rubber 
or “Western” Walnut Grip, $8 up. 


Three Books FREE 


Indicate which books you want: 
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130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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I'll swear that every one of them knows 
| that Camille is a dressmaker who makes 
| super-dresses. She is as much a household | 
word among them as Roosevelt used to be 
to their men-folks. And if we can promise 
| them a Camille-designed dress for $7.85 
(which we could), then why don't we?" 

Fenger laughed. ** Do you know that all 
| your suggestions have had to do with | 
| people. ‘Tell me, how do you happen to 
have learned so much about what people 
feel and think, in such a short time?" 

The thing that Clarence Heyl had said 
flashed through her mind, and she was 
startled to find herself quoting it. "It 
hasn't been a short time,” she said. “It 
took a thousand years." 

And left Fenger staring, puzzled. 


ITHIN six months Camille's name 

actually appeared in the Haynes- 
Cooper catalogue. Not that alone, the 
Haynes-Cooper company broke its rule as 
to outside advertising, and announced in 
full-page magazine ads the news of the 
$7.85 gowns designed by Camille especially 
for the Haynes-Cooper company. There 
went up a nation-wide shout of amuse- 
ment and unbelief, but the announcement 
continued. Camille (herself a frump with 
a fringe) whose frocks were worn by 
queens, and dancers, and matrons with 
millions, and débutantes; Camille, who 


Become a 
Game Farmer 
Write 


for these 


two books which 
tell all about this 
interesting and profitable 
work. 


“Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure" is 
sent free on request. It 
treats of the subject as a 
whole; describes the many 
game birds, tells of their 
food and habits, etc. 
“American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting" is 
sent on receipt of 10c in 


had introduced the slouch, revived the | 
hoop, discovered the sunset chiffon, had | 
actually consented to design six models 
every season for the mail-order millions of 
the Haynes-Cooper women's dress de- | 
artment—at a price that made even 
Michael Fenger wince. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ANNY BRANDEIS’ blouses showed 


real Cluny now, and her hats were 
nothing but line. A scant two years before | 
she had wondered if she would ever reach 
a pinnacle of success lofty enough to en- 
able her to wear blue tailor suits as smart 
as the well-cut garments worn by her 
mother’s friend, Mrs. Emma McChesney. 
Mrs. McChesney’s trig little suits had 
cost fifty dollars, and had looked sixty. 
Fanny’s now cost one hundred and twen- 
ty-five, and looked one hundred and twen- 
ty-five. Her sleeves alone gave it away. 

A year and a half after her coming to 
Haynes-Cooper's  Fanny’s department 
was doing a business of a million a year. 
The need had been there. She had merely 
given it the impetus. She was working 
more or less directly with Fenger now, 
with an eye on every one of the depart- 
ments that had to do with women's cloth- 
ing, from shoes to hats. Not that she did 
any actual buying or selling in these de- 
partments. She still confined her actual 
selecting of goods to the infants' wear sec- 
tion. But she occupied, unofficially, the 
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position of assistant to the general man- 

ager. They worked well together, she and | 
Fenger, their minds often marching along | 
without the necessity of a single spoken | 
word. There was no doubt that Fenger's | 
mind was a marvelous piece of mechanism. 
Under it the Haynes-Cooper plant func- 
tioned with the clockwork regularity of a 
gigantic automaton. System and Results 
—these were his twin gods. In Fanny | 
Brandeis he had found a stimulating, en- 
ergizing fellow worker. That had been 
from the beginning. In the first month or 
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bis book 


2nd—A 
containing u 


to-date designs for 130 BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES, 


EA four months' subscription to the well known and 
Sine" authority for home builders, Keith's Maga- 
e, $2.50 a year, 25c a copy. 


ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 
KEITH'S, 740 (Met. Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| ten were brutall 


two of her work, when her keen brain was 
darting here and there into forgotten and 
neglected corners, ferreting out dusty 


- | scraps of business waste and holding them 


up to the light, disdainfully, Fenger had 
watched her with a mingling of amusement 
and a sort of fond pride, as one would a pre- 
cocious child, As the months went on, the 
pride and amusement welded into some- 
thing more than admiration, such as one 
expert feels for a fellow craftsman. Long 
before the end of the first year he knew 
that here was a woman such as he had 
dreamed of all his life, and never hoped to 
find. He often found himself sitting at 
his office desk, or in his library at home, 
staring straight ahead for a longer time 
than he dared to admit, his papers or book 


| forgotten in his hand. His thoughts ap- 


plied to her adjectives which proved her a 
paradox: Generous, sympathetic, warm- 
hearted, impulsive, imaginative; cold, in- 
domitable, brilliant, daring, intuitive. He 
would arouse himself almost angrily and 
force himself to concentrate again upon 
the page before him. I don't know how he 
thought it would all end—he whose life- 
habit it was to follow out every process to 
its ultimate step, whether mental or me- 
chanical. 

As for Fanny, it is useless to say that 
she did not feel something of the in- 
tense personal attraction of the man. 


| Often it used to puzzle and pi her to 


find that as they sat arguing in the brisk 
everyday atmosphere of office or merchan- 
dise room the air between them would 
suddenly become electric, vibrant. They 
met each other's eyes with effort. When 
their hands touched, accidentally, over pa- 

ers or samples they snatched them back. 

anny found herself laughing uncertainly, 
at nothing, and was furious. When a si- 


lence fell between them they would pounce 


upon it, breathlessly, and smother it with 
talk. 

Do not think that any furtive love-mak- 
ing went on, sandwiched between shop 
ilk: Their conversation might have taken 
place between two men. Indeed, they of- 
frank to each other. 
Fanny had the vision, Fenger the science 
to apply it. Sometimes her intuition 
leaped ahead of his reasoning. Then he 
would say, “I’m not sold on that,” which 
is modern business slang meaning, '' You 
haven't convinced me." She would go 
back and start afresh, covering the ground 
more slowly. 


N MAY Fanny made her first trip to 

Europe for the firm. It was a sudden 
plan. Instantly Theodore leaped to her 
mind, and she was startled at the tumult 
she felt at the thought of seeing him and 
his child. The baby, a girl, was more than 
a year old. Her business, a matter of two 
weeks, perhaps, was all in Berlin and Paris, 
but she cabled Theodore that she would 
come to them in Munich, if only for a day 
or two. She had very little curiosity about 
the woman Theodore had married. The 
memory of that first photograph of her, 
befrizzled, bejeweled, and a-smirk, had 
never effaced itself. It had stamped her 
indelibly in Fanny's mind. 

'The day before she left for New York 
(she sailed from there) she had a letter 
from Theodore. It was evident at once 
that he had not received her cable. He 
was in Russia, giving a series of concerts. 


Olga and the baby were with him. He 
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and Power 
Vim and Vigor 


LL YOURS! Strength that is more 
than mere muscular strength. 
The strength of better health, 
abundant nerve force—may be yours 
through vibration. Many people areonly 
half alive. How about yourself? Send 
the coupon for our free book, "Health 
and Beauty," telling you all about 


Learn why hundreds of Physicians and Sani- 

tariums use and recommend Vibratory Mas- 

sage for relieving pen and congestion and 

p circulation—the big enemies of Health, 
trength and Beauty. 


You may stimulate the body with thrilling, re- 
freshing vibration and electricity—beautify 
the complexion. Give yourself treatments 
for the Back, Spine, Abdomen, Leg, Arm, Eye, 
Ear, Scalp, Face or any other part of the body: 


Our combination outfits give you the three 
reat curative agents, Vibration, Faradic and 


loanic Electricity. Make á‘ vibrating chair 
out of any chair for that tired feeling. 


Free Trial 
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free trial of a White 
Cross Eléctric Vibra- 


um) Vibrators run 
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PI Xe D d» tric lights. 
Mail Coupon Today 
Reduced Price Offer 


Mail coupon. Big offer now on. Price of all 
mi have been greatly reduced. Let us tell 
you about it. We'll send you 
aleo our free book ''Health 
and Beauty," a big book 
y ought to have. 

Fill out and mail 


every 
It is free. 


this coupon today. Without any obligations 
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Lindstrom-Smith Co. 4f me free and’ prepaid de 
Dept. 1056 ailed deseri af the 

^ : te Cross Electric Vibra. 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 
There isn't a business you could get into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Haywood 


Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
and more. 


Scores already have done it 
and this year there is a greater demand 
than ever for tire repair work. 


*15 Million Tires to Repair" 


That's not a myth nor some man's dream. It’s 
an actual fact. Tire factories everywhere are 
bullding new bulldings—enlarging their plants 
for the biggest perlod of prosperity in the auto- 
moblle business. 15 million tires will be man 
ufactured and every one will need repairing. 


No Experience Necessary 


No previous training, no apprenticeship, 1s re- 
quired to enter this business—not even the 
faintest knowledge of tires. If you have a little 
mechanical turn of mind, you can quickly be- 
come an expert. We teach everything. You 
learn in a week. Handle all kinds of jobs 
figure prices at big cash profits. Nothing is 
easier to master completely. 


A Rich Opportunity 


Awaits ambitious men everywhere. No city 
too large—no town too small—everywhere the 
same opportunity exists. A Moderate Invest- 
ment starts you. Get one machine and build 
the business from there. Business comes easy 

We show how to get It. You grow and grow 

You're soon a Real Manufacturer—A Success 
—a mighty big factor in your community. 


Write for the Facts 


INVESTIGATE. 
letter or postal. 
—and a big interesting catalog. 
tires and how to repair them. Shows how to 
make money—to berome independent. Do 
this today—NOW —before you forget it. 


Send the coupon below, a 
This brings full information 
Tells all about 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 


906 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


P 
g FREE CATALOG COUPON | 


" Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
906 Capitol Áve. 


itlemen:— 
8 or starting 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


V 
send me your catalog, details and pl; L| 
tious men in the Tire Repair business" [| 
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THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Harmony of God’s Words, conveying 
an accurate knowledge of His Will. 


The Whole Divine Truth, presented in 


a simple, practical form. 


Delivered for $1; or, description on request. 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


You Have Natural Ability 
Ss 


ERE is one kind of work that you can do better than 
any other. Your natural ability fits you for it. And 
too, you will make more money in this job than in 

any other. To fit yourself into the right job that utilizes 
your natural ability is a difficult task. Some men never 
find the right jobs. But you can get help. 


e E We have helped thou- 
Analysis Fr 


sands — and will give 

k i you ue ame analysis 
free. Will tell you how to line up your natura. ents with 
your practical experience. The analysis is free. 

Write today for the personal examination blank. Just 
send name and address. You'll be under ng obligations. 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G-1056 Chicago, U. S. A. 


. would be back in Munich in June. There 


was some talk of America. 

When Fanny realized that she was not 
to see him she experienced a strange feel- 
ing that was a mixture of regret and relief. 
All the family love in her, -a racial trait, 
had been stirred at the thought of again 


seeing that dear blond brother, the self- | 


centered, willful, gifted boy who had held 
the congregation rapt there in the Jewish 
house of worship in Winnebago. But she 
had recoiled a little from the meeting with 
this other unknown person who gave con- 
certs in Russia, who had adopted Munich 


as his home, who was the husband of this | 


Olga person, and the father of a ridicu- 
lously German-looking baby in a very 
German-looking dress, all lace and tucks, 
and wearing bracelets on its chubby arms, 
and a locket round its neck. That was 
what one might expect of Olga's baby. 
But not of Theodore’s. Besides, what busi- 
ness had that boy with a baby, anyway? 
Himself a baby. 


Most incongruously, it was Ella Mona- 
han and Clarence Heyl who waved 
good-by to her as her ship swung clear of 
the dock. Ella was in New York on her 
monthly trip. Heyl had appeared at the 
hotel as Fanny was adjusting her veil and 
casting a last rather wild look around the 
room. Molly Brandeis had been the kind 
of woman who never misses a train or 
overlooks a hairpin. Fanny's early train- 
ing had proved invaluable more than once 
in the last two years. Nevertheless, she 
was rather flustered, for her, as the eleva- 
tor took her down to the main floor. She 
told herself it was not the contemplation 
of the voyage itself that thrilled her. It 
was the fact that here was another step 
definitely marking her progress. 

Heyl, looking inctedibly limp, was lean-. 
ing against a gaudy marble mile his eyes 
on the down-coming elevators. Fanny 
saw him just an instant befóre he saw her, 
and in that moment she found herself 
wondering why this boy (she felt years 
older than he) should look so fantastically 
out of place in this great, glittering, fever- 
ish hotel lobby. Just a shy, rather swarthy 
Jewish boy, who wore the right kind of 
clothes in the wrong manner. . . . Then 
Heyl saw her, and came swiftly toward 
her. 

“Hello, Fan!" 

“Hello, Clancy!” They had not seen 
each other in six months. 

"Anybody else going down with you?" 

"No. Ella Monahan had a last-minute 
business appointment; but she promised 
to be at the dock, somehow, before the 
boat leaves. I'm going to be grand, and 
taxi all the way." 

ve an open car waiting." 

But I won't have it! I can't let you do 
that." 
“Oh, yes you can. Don't take it so hard. 
"That's the trouble with you business 
women. You're killing the gallantry of a 
nation. Some day one of you will get up 
and give me a seat in a subway—” 

"I'll punish you for that, Clancy. If 
you want the Jane Austen thing I'll ac- 
commodate. I'll drop my handkerchief, 
gloves, bag, flowers and fur scarf at inter- 
vals of five minutes all the way down-town. 
Then you may scramble around on the 
floor of the cab and feel like a knight." 
Fanny had long ago ceased to try to 
define the charm of this man. She al- 
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From 10 to 20 min- 
pray 


Quicker, casier, cleaner. 
Costs only 5 cents per cleaning. 


AUTO 


AY 
WS 


over dust, mud spots and road tar. Wipe 
dry with cheese cloth. Saves 90% of wash- 
ing. Preserves and protects. No oily film— 
no scratching 

Complete outfit, $1.25. At most dealers or 
sent direct for $1.25 if dealer cannot supply. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. Bridgeburg, Ont., Can. 
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Book on Signaling 


Write today for book that tells about oppor 
tunities in the profession of Signal Engi 
neering. Men needed. Learn how ye 

vet training that you need to fill the ig 


$125 to $300 a Month 7 


vou jus* the information 
DEPARTMENT OF SIGNALING, D: 
1810 Wilson Av.. Ravenswood $ 
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BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
rood positions now open, Experience 
rn while you learn. Write today for 
openings and testimonials from hun- 
ers who are earning $100 to $600 a 


Address nearest office. Dept. 23 


mor M, 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
cently editor for leading 


magazine, and author Boo 


of the Short Story ( ^ppleton's). References: Jack London, etc. 
ALEXANDER JESSUP 500 Fifth Av., Now York city 


GROW MUSHROOMS 


Start right, have a good paying business 
at home. {ienrooms in big de- 
erywhere. Men, women a 

^an grow them, in sheds, cellars, 
boxes, ete., in spare time. Learn expert 
facts about successful growing, from 
's great authority. Send for free 
illus. publication ** H ABOUT MUSHROOMS,” today. 
Rurean of Mushroom Industry, Dept, 401, 1342 N, Clark St, Chleago 
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Anticipation 
and delight 

are happily 
blended when: 
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famous sign of 
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on the dainty package you send her 


Many rejected stories need 
only expert revision to 8UC- 
ceed. This I can give. 


Fanny Herself, by EpNA FERBER 
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to handy 
pocket size 


other 
' Grinnell 
Styles 


This black cape gauntlet has 
folding cuff. Glove folds up 
neatly and slips easily into the 
pocket. Each of our 600 styles 
has its own spectal features. 

Grinnell Gloves for dress, outdoor 
wear, motoring, etc. Quality main- 
tained despite world-wide leather 
shortage. 


Glove Book Free 


Write forit. See this ‘folding glove" 
at your dealers—if he hasn't it, send his 
name and your size—we will send gloves 
on approval, prepaid. Morrison-Ricker 


Mfg. Co., 162 Broad St., Grinnell, lowa. 
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Bargain Book and Catalog 
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atixfactory, ' 
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RYPTO 


GLASSES 
BIFOCALS 


P i you need glasses for near 


and far vision, ask your oculist, 
optometrist or optician about 
KRYPTOKS. (pronounced Crip- 
locks). They enable you to ad- 
Just your vision instantly from 
reading to distance. 

. You are not bothered with remov- 
ing or changing glasses. Neither are 
you annoyed by the scam or hump 


of old-style double vision glasses. 
KRYPTOKS are crystal clcar. 


Write for booklet, “Eyesight Efficiency” 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, Inc. 
1063 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


With the disfiguring With clear smooth 


seam or hump even surfaces 


SAVE 25% TO 607; 


ways meant to be serenely dignified with 
him. She always ended bs feeling very 
young, and, somehow, gloriously care-free, 
and light-hearted. There was about him a 
naturalness, a simplicity, to which one 
prependes in kind. 

eated beside her he turned and re- 
garded her with a most disconcerting 
scrutiny. 

“Like it?” demanded Fanny, pertly. 
And ener her veil, consciously. 

o. : 

“Well, for a man who looks negligee 
even in evening clothes, aren't you over- 
critical?” 

“Tm not criticizing your clothes. Even 
I can see that that hat and suit have the 
repressed note that means money. And 

ou're the kind of woman who looks her 
est in those plain dark things.” 

“Well, then?” 

“You look like a buyer. In two more 
years your face will have that hard finish 
that never comes off.” 

“T am a buyer.” 

“You’re not. You're a creator. Re- 
member, I'm not belittling your job. It's 
a wonderful job—for Ella Monahan. I 
wish I had the gift of eloquence. I wish 
Thad the right to spank you. I wish I could 
prove to you, somehow, that with your 
gift, and heritage, and racial right it’s as 
criminal for you to be earning your thou- 
sands at Haynes-Cooper’s as it would have 
been for a vestal virgin to desert her altar 
fire to stoke a furnace. Your eyes are 
bright and hard, instead of tolerant. Your 
mouth is losing its graciousness. Your 
whole face is beens to be stamped 
with a look that says shrewdness and ex- 


perience, and success.” 
“J am successful. Why shouldn’t 1 
I’m sick, I 


look it?" 
“Because you're a failure. 

tell you—sick with disappointment in 
you. Jane Addams would have been a 
success in business, too. She was born 
with a humanity sense, and a value sense, 
and a something else that can't be acquired. 
Ida Tarbell could have managed your 
whole Haynes-Cooper plant, if she'd had 
to. So could a dozen other women I could 
name. You don't see any sign of what you 
call success on Jane Addams’ face, do you? 
You wouldn't say, on seeing her, that here 
was a woman who looked as if she might 
afford hundred-dollar tailor suits and a 
town car. No. All you see in her face is 
the reflection of the souls of all the men 
and women she has worked to save. She 
has covered her job—the job that the 
Lord intended her to cover. And to me 
she is the most radiantly beautiful woman 
I have ever seen." 


ANNY sat silent. She was twisting the 

fingers of one hand in the grip of the 
other, as she had since childhood when 
deeply disturbed. And suddenly she be- 
gan to cry—silently, hseroinely, as a 
man cries, her shoulders shaking, her face 
buried in her furs. 

“Fanny! Fanny girl!" He was horri- 
bly disturbed and contrite. He patted her 
arm awkwardly. She shook free of his 
hand, childishly. ‘Don’t cry, dear. I'm 
sorry. It’s just that I care so much. It's 
just—” 

: She raised an angry, tear-stained face. 
“It’s just that you have an exalted idea 
of your own perceptions. lt's just that 


you've grown up from what they used to , 


call a bright little boy to a bright young 


No. 401. Pierced St ver Belt Buckle, 

engraved free with Old English letter as shown. Strap 

of soft, pliable cow hide. Please mention $2 50 
. . . L . LI . 2 


bell size when ordering. 


No. 719. Pocket Sewing Roll 
of Army Khaki, especially adapt- 
ed for soldiers and sailors. Con- 
tains spools of white and brown 
thread, thimble, needles and pins. 
Metai ends to roll prevent crush- 
ing. Measures y 

Teasures 35 z1% $.75 


inches. . . . 


No. 303. Solid 10K 
Gold Brooch with 
amethyst and baroque 
pearls. A high quality 
brooch worth mucli 
more than 

the price 
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Shop Early— The Baird-North Way 

Uncle Sam is calling upon us to conserve our 
strength, our time and our resources—but he 
cautions us not to hoard, for the safety of the 
business structure which is so important in 
these troublesome days. 

Make a little more time to give Uncle Sam 


by shopping the “ Baird-North Way.” Save 
your strength by shopping at home with our 
catalog—doing away with the tiresome hours 
in the crowded city stores. 

Make your money go farther this Christ- 
mas by availing yourself of our low prices 
prices which we have safeguarded in the ever- 
changing metal markets. 

“The Baird-North Way” means a saving 
of money—but it does not mean a sacrifice of 
quality. 

Send the corner coupon TO-DAY for our 
200 page catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Leather Goods, Novelties, Toilet- 
ware, Tableware, ete. 


Every article is guaranteed to 
satisfy you or we will refund 
your money. We guar- 

antee free, safe 

and prompt 

delivery. 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's see what you can do with it. 
Cartoonista and illustrators earn from 
$20.00 to $125.00 or more per week. My 
practical aystem of personal individual 
[zona by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years’ successful work 
for newspapers and magazines quali- 
fies me to teach you. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with in stamps for test 
lesson plate; also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


State your age. 
of Iitustrating 


The Landon School 2a Cartooning 


1446 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland,O. 
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Samples FREE! 


Exceptional 
Value! 


N our New Fall 
Style Book, you 
will see illustrated the new- 
est fashions in clothing. 
'The book is free. Just your 
name and address in the 
coupon. s 


$500 


And we send you any suit, 
Take your pick from our 
fine big style book. Then 
pay the balance in small 
amounts each month. 


But send the 
coupon now and get 
the benefit of our open- 
ing prices, before prices 
go up! Others have 
already raised their 
prices. And we may 
be forced to raise our 
prices at any time. 


You have all the other newest fabrics to choose 
from— Beautiful Serges, Glenn Urquart plaids, Tartan 
plaids, Shepherd plaids, fancy and pencil stripes, two 
tone stpipes—all the newest fabrics. 


.Guaranteed All Wool! 


See the suit that S tall to your own measure, betore 
* n. e it M 
Than Hf you are not satisted. send it back ^D you wish a Eat 
ear 


the «bottom price in small monthly payments. W 
Phe suit wea paying E it. 


Write for Fall Style Book 
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ie A Conteara und this Fall Style Book m Find out 
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BABSON BROS. 19th St. & California Ave. 
. 


Dept. 1056—CHICAGO, ILL. 


Special offer to introduce Duratex Shirts and Furnishings 


guaranteed to wear six months or replaced free. shirts 
and handsome tie sent postpaid on receipt of $3. Assorted 
colors, blue, black and lavender. Popular coat style, cuffs 
attached. Sizes 14to 17. Deslers wanted. Starta mail order dept. 


Room 97, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bldg, New York 


man, and you're just as tiresome now as 
you were then. I'm happy enough, except 
when I see you. I'm getting the things I 
starved for all those years. Why, T'll 
never get over being thrilled at the idea 
of being able to go to the theater, or to a 
concert, whenever I like. Actually, when- 
ever I want to! And to be able to buy a 
jabot, or a smart hat, or a book. You 
don't know how I wanted things, and how 
tired I got of never having them. I'm 
happy! I'm happy! Leave me alone!” 

“Its an awful price to pay for a hat, 
and a jabot, and a book, and a theater 
ticket, Fan.” 

(To be continued) 


NEXT month we shall tell you about 
the new serial that is to start in 
November, by a brand-new author. 


Vermont 
(Continued from page 55) 


For several miles the resourceful road, 
being itself a native of Vermont, and hav- 
ing had much experience, dodged the hills 
successfully, darting at them when they 
least expected it and cleaving its way be- 
tween them. But at last there came a 
moment when there was no evading the 


inevitable issue. “Up and over is the only | 
way into my heart,” said Vermont. “All | 


right,” agreed the road. 
it should be.” 

So up we went, very steeply, our radi- 
ator boiling as it had not boiled since we 
left home; but when, after many delays 
and false promises, we finally arrived at 
the summit's final surrender, our reward 
and our welcome called forth from us bro- 
ken exclamations of gratitude. There it 
lay before us, our dear state's heart, fair 
beyond any telling, alluring, gentle and 
wild, and mystical. Crest yin crest, 
peak beyond peak, the hills held the dis- 
tance; they dreamed and were still; sha- 


“That is quite as 


dows slept upon them. On their lower. 
slopes and about their feet, white houses | 
and villages clustered; and the valleys | 


which lay between them were threaded 
with white roads. The pastures were 
dotted with rocks and pointed spruces. It 
was all as familiar to us as our own daily 
thoughts and prayers; but our recent ab- 
sence had sharpened our vision to per- 


ceive it. We loved it exceedingly, and | 


gave ourselves back to it with a renewed 
vow of allegiance. 

As we face the future, and as we reflect 
on the probable truth of the poem which 


| I mentioned at the beginning of this paper, 


it seems to us likely that our ultimate 
service will consist in helping to extort 
permission to establish a Branch Heaven 
in Vermont. It will be a difficult business. 
We shall have to enlist the services of the 
best and cleverest angels. Even then 
there will be nothing amenable about it. 
Crowns and harps will be borrowed and 
left out in the woodshed; robes will be 
loaned and lost; Gabriel will be told that 
he preaches entirely too long. But it will 
be an interesting Branch— full of color and 
flavor and zest, and I should not wonder if 
à good many saints wanted to visit it. 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 
Typewrite 
The New Way 


Don't be satisfied with $8 to $15 weekly. Don't 
be held back by the old way in typewriting! 
Learn the wonderful New Way, at home, in 10 
simple, easy lessons. Earn $25, $30, $35 and 
even $40 a week! Already thousands of stenog- 
raphers and other typewriter users 
who never exceeded 30 to 40 words a 
minute are writing 80 to 100 words a 


minute, with half the effort and with 
infinitely greater accuracy; and their 
salaries have been doubled and tre- 
bled! 


80 to 100 
Words 


(íi 
if 


a Minute 
Guaranteed ds 
Think of it! Learn at home in only 10 easy lessons. 


Not the slightest interference with your present work. 
You learn quickly and easily, improving in speed with 
the VERY FIRST LESSON! Special GYMNASTIC 
Finger Training Exercises bring regults in DAYS that 
ordinary methods will not produce in MONTHS. 
Among the thousands of operators who have taken up 
this system are many who ‘were so-called "touch" 
writers—yet there has not been a single one who 
hasn't DOUBLED or TREBLED his or her speed 


and aecuracy! 


PARTICULARS FREE 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this 
| new method. But to those interested we will send 
| full particulars on request. If you are ambitious to 
get ahead—if you want to put more money in your 
pay envelope, write to-day. 


The Tulloss School, 2429 College Hill, Springheld, 0, 
THERE IS MONEY FOR YOU 


in becoming local representative of THE AMERI- 

CAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 

PANION and EVERY WEEK in your home 

town. Do you want it? Write to 

Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 3, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Relieve your 
foot troubles 


Misplaced bones cause most 
foot troubles. Fallen arches 
cause pain in feet, legs, thighs 
and back. Lowered bones 
pressing on sole cause 
callouses. Misaligned 
H bones cause run-ove 
heels. The Wizard Ad- 
justable 


I) rive immediate relief by 
give imm t 

W supporting misplaced hes 

in normal position, with sof 

inserts in overlapping ets, Any 

adjustment n easily made. 


Wizards are soft, flexible, feather! 
and feel fine: mot, exible, taar. 


Each device made separate or in come 
bination for cases with more than one 
uble. 


Chicago Charlie Lancelot, by Eptson MARSHALL 
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Gentleman's Tooth Ring. 
., Very extra fine 


Railroad Watch. jene &d- 

justed, full aize, B. W. Raymond 

{Elgin Railroad Grade), {a 30-year gold-filled case. 
match at . 

Usa Lean drea us S08 8. $18.15 


Sent on Approval! 


We will be glad to send you, pre- 
paid, on approval and without obligations, 
any of our bargains for FREE EXAMINATION. 
See them for yourself — and 

you decide to buy. 


Guaranteed Cash Loans 


Diamonds bought here are like insurance 
Policies, You know what you can borrow before 
youbuy. See our Cash Back Guarantees. 


Send the Coupon! 


Hundreds of Special bargains are listed in 

fealty of danse Tite for f today. Not just one 
is remarkable 

on the coupon is 
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5830 DeRoy Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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burgh Daily’ Newspaper. 
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You Can Hold Two 
Jobs at Once 


Do you need more money than you are getting 
now? Would you like to be able to “pull down” 
each month $25.00 or more entirely independ- 
d 9f the salary you are now earning? You can 
hold two jobs at once and draw salary from both. 
d you have finished your regular work for 
* day, change your clothes and become local 
sare in your town of THE AMERICAN 
E -— Woman’s Home Companion and 
% z Wang. Introduce THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
am esci ong SgS and Every 
your frie: in your spare time, 

and add to your income. The work needs no 


Advance experi 
: perience, and may form a permanent 
business for you. Y xi 


Let Crowell Magazines Pay Your Bills 
Write to 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 5 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Charlie 


Lancelot 
(Continued from page 54) 


in mighty quick time. We'll just build a 
fire and wait.” 

So we gathered up a couple of busted 
boards and a piece of newspaper, and in no 
time we had a little fire agoin’. We sat 
around it, Miss Mary and Peter and I, and 
began our twenty-minute wait. Then I 
saw two figures slink out of the tall grass 
behind the warehouse. I’ve seen enough 
tramps in my time to know that they was 
some other breed of animal; they didn’t 
move like tramps and they didn't look like 
tramps. And, someway, a shiver crept 
down my old spine. And Peter began to 
growl in his throat. 

The two men swung up close, into the 
firelight, and we saw that one of 'em was 
a mulatto. And the other was a little 
white man with a mustache. 

“What become of the cop?” the guy 
with the mustache asked. 

“He went away; but he says he’s com- 
in’ back,” I answered, thinkin’ quick. 

“Did you hear him say that?” 

“T sure did," I said, lyin’ desperate. 
You see I wanted those two birds as far 
away from Miss Mary as could be. 

Then the mulatto’s eyes drifted toward 
Peter, who was right at my side, and his 
lip curled savagly. ''Kill that dog!” he 
snarled; and sprang up. I saw it all then. 
Knowin’ that we suspected ’em and fear- 
in’ we'd give 'em away, they was goin’ to 
close our mouths—maybe just for a few 
hours in a hospital, and maybe—for 
longer. Of course a barkin’ dog was first. 
What else might happen I didn’t dare to 
think. 

“Your dog?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered sharply, and started 
to move away. 

“T guess we need him more than you,” 
rinned the man with the mustache. “ He'll 
ring a few cents in town.” He started 

for Peter. 


KNEW then there wasn’t no time to 

monkey, so I acted quick. I knew just 
what kind of brutes we had to deal with, 
for the face of the mulatto was revoltin’, 
and the eyes of the other was just slits. 
There was a stick of wood lyin’ before the 
fire, and I dived for it. 

The guy with the mustache leaped for 
Mary just as the mulatto ran for me. I 
struck at the guy goin’ after Mary with all 
my force, but he saw me comin’ and tried 
to dodge. He succeeded in missin’ part of 
the blow, but he went down with a sob 
and a gasp. The mulatto then lunged at 
me. 

* Run—run—run!” I shrieked to Miss 
Mary, just as the mulatto knocked me 
down and dashed toward her. But he 
wasn't countin’ on somethin’. He wasn't 
countin’ on Peter. This time, she owed it 
all to the little dog. 

The little cuss had come boundin’ over 
when he saw me at grips with the mulatto, 
and he didn’t stop comin’ when he saw the 
brute start after the girl. He dived and 
got in a vicious bite right in the calf of the 


nigger’s leg. 
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The Luxury and Health- 
fulness of Daily Massage 
Brought to Your Home 


This wonderful massage machine by its 
soothing suction, opens and cleanses 
the pores. It stimulates circulation, and builds 
up the tissues, smoothes out wrinkles, removes 

kheads, and clears away blemishes—leaving 
the skin refreshed and glowing with health. 
Requires no electricity. Low in price. Sent on 
free trial to prove it. See offer below. 


CLEAN- PORE 


Vacuum Massage Outfit 
Consists of Vacuum Chamber, fit- Price Complete 
ting round or oval faucets. Velvet 
Edged Suction Cups for face and 
body massage. Special cup for black- 
heads. Seven feet best rubber tub- 
ing. Instruction book Prepaid 
All in leather- Parcel Post 
covered box. 


3 
The "CLEAN-O-PORE'"' is a high-grade 
Massage Machine indispensable to those 
who take pride in their appearance. 
Fits on any wash-basin faucel. Its suc- 
tion is produced by the force of water 
passing through the Vacuum Chamber. 
No water touches the face. 
It Costs Nothing to Operate 

ER REIS ph Ies mi, ua 

1t, and note your tmproved 
appearance tn a week. 
A Luxury After Shaving 


After shaving, a massage with 
the "CLEAN-O-PORE" Is 
delightfully soothing and re- 
freshing It gives one that 


well - groomed 
ror Reap M 


Nature's way. P. 
Develops the Bust 


Antibi 
LEAN-O- 


within your pow- 
er to do ao, 


— pecia Offer =m 
10 Days’ Free Trial 


$2 bill, your check, or à money 

n below—mail to us—and a 

“CLEAN-O-PORE" outfit will come to you by 

Parcét Post. If not more than satisfied Ín-10 days, 

return it; your money wHl be promptly refunded. 

Improving your appearance ts worth ten times $2, 
80 send coupori—now, before you forget tt. 


— —— —— Guarantee Coupon —— —— — 
Enclosed find E. Send 

Post, a "CLEAN-O-PO. 

with the understanding that 

satisfied my money will be promptly refunded. 


My Druggtst's name ts 


CLEAN-O-PORE 
MFG. CO. 
120-2 Liberty St. 
New York City 
vex (] 

Massage Cream ; 
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THE WORLD'S 
BEST PEN 
AND PENCIL 


SHEAFFERS 


SELF-FILLING 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
AND 


SHARPPOINT PENCIL 


STUDENT'S LING. 
SPECIAL STERLING 
$2.75 SILVER 

With Clip $2.50 


In evety respéct ‘that makes for 
writing convenience and efficien- 
cy, you will find this- pèn- the 
best you have ever used. The 
SHEAFFER does not blot nor leak: 
It can be depended upon to give 
satisfactory service at all times. 
With your favorite steel pen du- 
plicated in a SHEAFFER, you will 
enjoy the utmost in ‘smooth; un- 
hampered penmanship... Sée our 
ARMY & NAVY SPECIAL: 


$2.50 to *50 


SHARPPOINT PENCILS = The 
handiest, simplest and most prac: 
tical lead pencil ever made. Will 
last a lifetime: is always ready for 
usé and ALWAYS SHARP. Its 
simple construction makes leads 
and rubber eraser immediately 
accessible Magazine holds 22 
inches oof -extra leads: Get a 
SHARPPOINT today and do away 
with pencil troubles for all time. 


SILVER-FILLED, STERLING, 
GOLD-FILLED, . SOLID -GOLD 


$1 to $50 (with pocket clip) 


Sold by Good Dealers 
Everywhere 
SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


Fort Madison; lowa 
RVICE STATIONS 
203 Kroadway 


1004 umers Bldg 
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The man let out a squeak of pain, and 
kicked, and of course Peter sailed off into 
the darkness. But that second gave me 
all the time I needed. I jumped like I 
haven't done since I was a kid, and the 
next second was clenched with the mu- 
latto again. 

He was a powerful man, or he couldn't 
have stood up under the concuss'n. As it 
was he staggered; then, recoverin’, he gave 
me a wicked short-arm jolt in the face. 
I was. helpless in a minute and he pasted 
me again. I was sinkin’ in his arms, when 
somethin’ happened to this colored gentle- 
man. 

Miss Mary hadn’t run away as I had 
ordered. She had just naturally grabbed 
up my discarded club, and sneakin’ up be- 
hind had dealt him a wallop with it across 
his kinky head that was a prize! He went 
down like an ox. 


"| HERE was me and Miss Mary facin' 
each other above him, both of us pale 
but unhurt. And into the family reunion 
stalked Peter out of the dark, lookin' as if 
he couldn't quite figure out everything. 
And then we heard the rattler tootin'. 
we'll have to depart while 
they're still asleep," I says. ‘Come on!” 
And we didn't lose no time beatin’ back 
to the shadow and a place to swing aboard. 


n ( juess 


| The old train whooped in, and conditions 


| lights of farmhouses streak by and the 


were ideal for gettin’ on: no bright lights, 
no train crew walkin’ around, no nothin’. 
^0 we slipped up on the off side and I 
boosted Miss Mary up. She stepped on a 
window ledge and was on top in a minute. 
Peter came next, likewise boosted, and I 
brought up the rear. And just as we slid | 
out of that station I saw my two friends, 
conscious again and sittin’ up, lookin’ at 
each other as if to say, "What in the 
world has happened?" 

Miss Mary's little excited sobs died | 
away; and the stars were all out by now. 
| hc wind Was low and curessin’. We was 
just the sume as there now, cause we only 
had to go to the next stop. We saw the 


march, of the shadowy telegraph poles as 
the engines throbbed up the track. 

The lone light at the station flashed 
up at last, and the train stopped at the | 
water tank. Mary slid off che deck and on 
to the ground before I could say scat. | 
Peter and I followed more leisurely, as be- 
come our years, and in à minute we was 
scamperin' together across that last quar- 
ter-mile toward the ranch-house. 

Even in the dark, it was more hospitable 
lookin’ than hers in the daylight. There 
was lights shinin’ in the windows and 
somcone was playin' the piano. And 
Just as we got to the gate she stopped 
short. 

"Oh, I must look a fright," said she. 
"I can't let him see me look like this." 

W ell, she didn’t look a fright to me. She 
had a big black smudge on one cheek, and 
her hair was comin’ down a little, and all 
the cotton was stickin' out around the tops 
of her shoes. Otherwise she was in perfect 
order. 

" You go up the front way and knock," 
she whispered, "and keep both men, Wal- 
ter and his pap, busy talkin’ a few min- 
utes. „I ll go in thë back way and tidy up 
a bit.” And she grabbed the bundle and 
vanished into the dark. 

Me no idea what we was goin’ to talk 
about, Peter and I marched up on the 
front porch. We knocked, and a young 


ADD TO’ THE //^». 
COMFORT OF //Ñ 


There is nothing so 
appealing as a clean, tidy 
house. Every member of the 
family enjoys it ànd you're 
proud of it. 


Yet you say “it takes so much 
work"? WE SAY IT WON'T 
TAKE HALF THE EFFORT; 
your carpets and rugs will be 
cleaner; you will not be bothered 
with the stifling clouds of dust 
ordinarily raised when cleaning, 
and the work will be done more 
quickly than by any other means, 
by the use of the 


BISSELL 


Vacuum Sweeper 


Light, smooth - running and 
easily emptied, Bissell's Vacuum 
Sweepers afford many exclusive 
advantages and conveniences in 
emptying and operating, besides 
developing power enough to 
really clean 

Why deny yourself the home- 
comfort of a Bissell’s Vacuum 
Sweeper? 

Priced at $6.00 to $12.50; Cyco 
Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers 
$3.25 to $6.25—depending on style 
and locality. At dealers’ every- 
where. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 
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Both Arms of the aris 


MES in both arms of the service must shave with the razor they 
have with them. There is no shop at hand for keeping razor 
blades sharp. There is no nearby store where blades can be pur- 
chased. The beard of the soldier or marine is stubborn from neglect, 
his skin is tender from exposure, his shaving water is cold. 

This Razor Keeps Its Own Blades Sharp 


"Think of the comfort to such men ofa razor 


that keeps its own blades sharp and free from 
rust. Such comfort is possible only with the 
AutoStrop Razor for it is the only razor that 
sharpens its own blades. It is a safety razor 
and a blade sharpener combined. The blade 
is stropped without being removed. The 
razor is cleaned without taking apart. Its 


equipment of twelve blades will give at least 
five hundred clean, smooth shaves. Cold 
water, tender skin or heavy beard makes no 
difference. 

Before you go to the front or training camp 
see the AutoStrop Razor. Try it out and you 
will decide it is the true military razor—the 
one you want to take along. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
345 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd, 
83 Duke Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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WAR-TIME WATCHWORDS 


—Economy 
— Efficiency 


The American Adding and Listing Ma- 
chine meets the exacting requirements of 
present day business efliciency. 


$ 


It is 
simplicity itself. Seven 
keys do the work of 8l or 
more, Jt addsand lists up 
to one million dollars. 


The American Adder 


EY 


Machine-Made Totals and Calcu- 
lations in Your Own Business 


Do you have them? They mean unvary- 
ing accuracy— they mean definite knowl- | 
edge — they mean saving of time — and | 
they mean security from loss of money 
through mistakes. 


MoneyCannotBuy Better Materials 


Every part of the American Adding 
and Listing Machine, excepting the 
moulded base, is made of selected steel — 
the same special stock that is used in all 
expensive adders, typewriters, etc. 


“Mail-Order” Coupon—Clip and send to-day. 
-— NM NUM UR GANE AED AD UM mm UR o ‘U 


AMERICAN CAN CO., Dept. 309 
Adding Machine Division, Chicago 


Express one American Adder on tertns as in- 
dicated by cross in square. 


a ce ERA per month for 12 | 


mon 


Will pay cash in 30 days, less 8 per cent. i 
der cancellable in 15 days after delivery, 
with return of any money paid without argu- | 
ment if machine is not entirely satisfactory. I 
NAME. — EA Il 


Adáross.......... —— 
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AHighSchoolCourse 
In Two Years ciin: nes 


ownhome. Here is 

a thorough, com- 

lete, and simplified school cours? that you can 

fis in two years. eets all college entrance re- 

uirements. by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 

klet. Send your ie and for our book- 

Lue ia I eta PN ar No ob ions. rite today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P1056, Chicago, U. S. A. 


ATENTS 


WRITE FOR HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, 


list of Patent Buyers, and Inventions Wanted. 
offered for inventions. Send 


$1,000,000 in prizes 

Sketch for free opinlon asto patent- 

ability. Our Four Books sent free. 
Patents advertised Free. We assist 

Inventors to sell their inventions. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 757 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“J hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 

With the MORLEY 

PHONE. I've a 

ears now, but 

invisible. I would 

I had them in, 


and harmless, Anyone can adjust it." er one hun- 
" sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE "MORLEY CO; Dept 785, Perry. Bidg., Phila. 


man, bronzed and tall, came to the door 
to let us in. 

“Call your father right away,” I says. 
“I have somethin’ to tell you.’ 

The old man heard me say it, and he 
came out, too. 

“What do you want, sir?” the old boy 
asked. ' 

“Somethin? most important," I says. 
Then I began hedgin' and hawin’ around 
till they must have thought I was an utter 
nut. Peter began to bark, just to beat the 
cars, and someway, I don't know how, by 
changin’ the subject and hesitatin’ and 
prevendiy: not to hear, I kept those two 

irds out on the porch for five minutes. 
It seemed like fifty. 

Then we heard a joyous squeak within, 
and the piano stopped playin’. Someone 
shrieked again, and out on to the porch 
fluttered Miss Mary, all slicked up. I 
thought she was pretty before, but there 
in that new dress she’d brought along and 
some of Walter’s sister’s shoes on her feet, 
she looked positively beauteous. This 
Walter person let out a yell and forgot all 
about me. And the next instant they was 
in each other’s arms in a way most sooth- 
in’ and invigoratin’ to behold. 

She told the story, givin’ me all the 
credit that was comin’ to me, and then 
one of Walter’s numerous little brothers 
skipped off after the parson. And then, 
while they was waitin’, there was a 
Thanksgivin’ supper, with me invited to 
eat at table. But I ain’t no fool, and I 
know my limitations, among which there 
is no great stock of table manners. So 
Peter and I remained firm and ate in the 
kitchen. ‘ 

But that feed—just the memory of it is 
more satisfyin’ than an ordinary dinner. 

here was warmed-up turkey and dressin’ 
and spuds and vegetables and sweet spuds 
baked in molasses and mince pie, and I 
can’t name what-all. We ate and ate, 
Peter and I, our ears burnin’ with the nice 
things Miss Mary was tellin’ Mr. Walter 
about us. In fact, I was sleepin’ off the 
effects of that same dinner when that fly 
bull found me on the park bench last 
night. But it was worth five days in jail. 


HEY asked me my name and I told 
"em, just as I told you. 

‘What’s your last name?" Walter 
asked, polite. 

“Nothin’ at all, any more," I told him. 

"It's Lancelot,” Miss Mary says, her 
voice throbbin'. “Lancelot, who rides 
abroad redressin! human wrong. Oh, 
Chicago Charlie Lancelot!” 

And after supper there was a weddin'. 
Walter's little sis played “Here Comes 
the Bride,” and Walter’s ma got out her 
own weddin’ veil for Miss Mary to wear. 
And her voice trembled, and so did Wal- 
ter's, and she looked so pretty and he so 
determined and tender, that someway I 
felt kind of choked up in the throat. 

And one thing happened just immedi- 
ately after the ceremony that this old lad 
ain't never goin" to forget, no time, and 
that no one is goin' to make light of while 
I've got an ounce of strength left to fight. 
I stood back in the corner during the cere- 
mony, and when everyone started to 
march around, I marched around with the 
rest. I noticed that all his family kissed 
the bride, which was their right; but you 
can be sure I wasn't goin' to take no such 
liberties. I just started to shake hands, 
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f Medicine 
University of Illinois 


Minimum admission re- 
quirements for entrance, fif- 
teen: units of work from an 
accredited High Schoo! and 
in addition two years in a rec- 
ognized university or college, 
involving at least one year in 
college physics, biology, chem- 
istry and six college hours in 
French or German. 

For course of medical study, 
four years are required. Ell- 
gible students will receive the 
degree of B. 8. at the completion of the sophomore year. 


College o 


A greater measure of patriotic service can be given by 
physicians than in any otlrér activity. 
Collegiate year begins Oct@ber lst, 1917. 


For full information concerning course of study, fees, 
ete., address Secretary 


College of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
Box 14 Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


chicago 


pe 
/ tion in America’s leading industrial center af- 
fords unusual opportunity for inspection trips and re- 
®search work. New college building. New equipment. 
No special entrance requirements. Low tuition fee. Faculty V 
of experts in charge of big work instruct you in \ 


ARCHITECTURE DRAFTIN 


ENGINEERING 


CIVIL: MECHANICAL: STRUCTURAL ELECTRICAL f 
Complete your course in two year: (No unnecessary 7 
studies to take.) Short courts for special stu- 


EVENING 
CLASSES 
Convenient 3I 
Study and 
Practice Hours 


Chicago Technical College « 
2721-C Michigan Ave. — 


Chicago 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 

The Standard Institution 


of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman's 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 


Detailed Catalog from tbe Secretary 
Room 142 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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The University of Chicago 


HOM 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc+ 
tion by 

For detailed in- 


STUDY zm 


26th Year U.ofC. (Div. J ) Chicago, Il. sritohell Tower 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW—PAINT 


'ommercía] Il- 


ES 


ART To secure booklet containing much 
information about different art pur- 
suits and the training required for these write 
today to the â 

CHURCH SCHOOL OF ART, 606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
paornas Bii adi eea a 


ARE YOU UNDER 55? 
$125-$250 a Month 
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His Majesty — Bill Richards, by Davin Grayson 109 


m s 
iA tryin' my best to wish her happiness with 
edicine a voice that didn't work just right, and 
ity of Ilinois what do you suppose she did? She gave 
mdm) a little joyful sob, which alone would have 
Poe paid me for the little I did, twice over— 
Lud la and kissed me! 
TOES DEIN . 9 
ri ep And then somethin’ seemed to happen 
aa inside me. I heard Mr. Walter talkin’ as 
ma o you hear folks talk in a dream, and hardly 
rae Nd d felt him wringin’ my hands. I just walked 
Eo across the room, my eyes straight ahead, 


and out the door and into the night. | 
felt like I couldn't stand any more of that 
merry-makin'—never havin' had the luck 
to have a daughter or even to go through 


Greatest Money-Saving Idea Ever Conceived 


a ceremony like I’d just seen. But the ONE DOLLA R will earn for you $15 —maybe $25—a year, besides 
stars’ light was tender, as if they under- adding greatly to personal appearance. A wondesful plan for saving 
stood, in their lonely places in the sky... . money, without possible chance of loss. Here's the story. No self- 
n exi] respecting man likes to wear wrinkled trousers. Baggy knees make 

HICAGO CHARLIE shifted in his even a new suit look shabby; while freshly-creased trousers make 
seat. The reporter sat a long time in you look well-dressed in an old suit. And se nding them to the tailor is an expensive 
silence, with his hand resting on Peter's luxury these days, when living costs so much. Stop throwing away money. Press 


head vour trousers AUTOMATICALLY, with Leahey's— 


“And he.girl before?" 
nd you never saw the.girl before Heatless Trousers Press 


he asked at last. j 
“No,” returned the tramp. “What dif- 


ference does that make?" ` A remarkable invention which presses, creases and reshapes trousers 

"You're right. What difference does while you sleep. It gives new looking clothes every single day. Neatly- 
that make?” softly murmured the repor- creased trousers a// the time. No trouble. At night, place trousers 
ter. in Press, hang on hook or over a chair. In the morning—baggy 


Then a moment later the judge walked 


: knees are gone. Wrinkles smoothed out. Trousers are creased as 
into court. The reporter rose, went up 


if by magic and the crease is there to stay- all done quic kly, without expense. And 


and spoke to him. he judge smiled, then the Pre preserves the cloth. No scorching iron; no hot steam to take the life out 
became silent as the reporter to am of the fabrie. Makes trousers wear longer. 
about Chicago Charlie Lancelot. Then he ; 
nodded his had vigorously, and Chicago -— Costs Nothing To Operate 
Charlie was summoned before the bar. j \ The Press actually saves $15 or 
“Chicago Charlie Lancelot,” said the f | more each year. Proof is in the 
justice, “I hereby dismiss you on the EM | next column. Read it. See how 
charge of vagrancy. Jail is no place for | | easily you earn the price of a new 
Lancelots. Their work is out in the open. À P suit. Press is guaranteed and sent Tailor's Charges 
But before you go I'd like to shake hands | ) on approval Lasts a lifetime and EO a5 
with you." \ Fx | saves all the while. And first cost is Umali $0 


0 ety ` : bi F iny 
fast cost. Can you think of any thing While wearing one: pair, 
more economical? If you travel, if on other trousers are being 
4 T pressed. 

a vacation, fold Press and tuck in - 

A At 15c per pressing, 
suitcase or trunk. Occupies little weekly Cost........  .30 
room. It’s a presser, stretcher and 52 times 30c..... 15.60 


creaser all in one. Send coupon to-day If you pay 25c per 

i a pressing, yearly 
and save the dollars you've been giy ee A) 
ing that tailor. Hotels charge 50c 

plus tips. 

Press weighs 20 oz. Made of specially treated You save the price of a 
Hbre-board, with highly tempered, nickel- pretty good sult each year 
plated steel clamps. 


Only $1 If You Keep It 


And when the lone policeman in the 
court saw their hands clasp, just before 
Charlie and Peter started off joyously 
toward the railroad yards, he grunted to 
himself. 

"Huh!" he observed. ‘What do you 
noe abot that? Shakin’ hands with a 

um 


our expense, 10 days free. You 
rely satisfied, send it back Trousers Press Dept. 


r 
er 
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1 your dollar. That's a Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., 25-J West Broadway, N. Y. 


. 
Lou cant lee ou can win 315 o ;nclosec 00. Please send me id one Leahey's 
Richar ds d eii Murena Aron p pockat i Rioo: gitas wed me pepe ond Loci 
Get your Press now not wish to keep it I will return it and you will return my 
DEALERS—Write for our special co-operative dollar. (State if stim or medium bulld. j 
A ropusitio: One store sold 500 the first day Jane 
Continued from page 46 propusi Name — 
( f ? 8 4 ) Trousers Press Dept. 
Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. — = 
à E dway, N. Y. Dealer's Name 
Sat down he had offered to share his FIT Nase ROMA Ay NY __and Address - 


pe echean mh me, but I told Dd hed 
FRA ust been to dinner, and I observed that 
iux, e had no difficulty in taking care of ev- 


T cum in his "bucket." It was won- M Edi on’s Wonderful ] 7 
t ie riu! to see, r. IS Phonograph ou : e p: 
ure -— > 
s i 1 F . h's work, you can recelve a check for $12.00 
jaim D^ HAVING finished his luncheon he went Only eee nae fwenty nem you Bit last evening 
——a$ down to the brook and ot a drink, doing nothing, the hour you “killed” this morning—both 
UNDER an the d È = hi E of them are worth cash to you. 
| j b k n sat down comforta ly with. 1s max m Your spare time is valuable and The American Magazine, 
250 à Mo ` Pack among the ferns of the roadside, à Woman's Home Companion and Every W ek NI pay yon 
i 1 1 H 1 .H uch do you want for it, anc e 

af crossed his egs and lit his pipe. There After i nave Sou for ala? Use it up !n Introducing The Ameri- 
A was a healthy and wholesome flush in his Free Trial | can Map soe pir ber Ee and Every Week 
LJ [9 ace, an | 5 : pm among your friends and ne ors. 
nal S k g : he blew off the first cloud of Me rr erp TA | Bonus ànd commission for your work through this month 
1a eee t a e he drew a sigh of complete comfort ud As Kalona, the ~ and every month. Would $12.00 help you a little? If 
L1 * " : reat phoi pt n E , L e; d want it, 
natamee an looked around at me with a lordly air EE for only i. a the Yet nen ee: Sy anc v > 
cs "Lu such as few monarchs, n tte h iw well balance at rate of onl: a few centa a iay, Try the New Eann Write to 
paa- fed, could have bettered. He had aorked | | 522 garen aon gs ea bar reti ae iid dues MUCH 

Pr d ave ettered. He had worke: Write Today For Our, New Edison Bo: k. Send your " P bli hi 
ane COTS cot and sweat for what he ot, and was now pictures, of the New Edison phonographe., No obligations. The Crowell Publishing Company 
oe taking his ease in his roataie mn I won 1056 Edison Block ^ ^ oP" Chicago, litinols 381 Fourth Avenue New Y. City 
ID S - fork 
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In Indianapolis, for instance— 


Take any American city, sii ‘ ill nt such roofs 
leading modern t j 
usually finc 


nclude in full The Barr 
tion of May 1, 1916, in 


20- Year iei ad Bond 
BONE rGu anty r 


poems 


The Gall Company 


FHELEATERSÓN MFG. 0€ 


50 a Month | 


The master- 

piece of watch 

m: T cud icture—adjust- 

ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


X 21 Jewel 
w, Burlington 


ton Watch sent on simple request. Puy 
The rent rir Bes, You pay only the rock bottom 
price —no matter whether you pay all cash or on time. 
Write Today for Free Watch Book 
See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
oe in watches that you are to ue from. 
address on ag i enough. 

Get this offer while It lasts Ww te today. 
Watch 1056, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chica: 


ML Suppliers Wor RAZER , 


10 ¢ aov 


buys this superb triple Ever 
Bent to you on free tria 
fore you decide to buy 
in your own home. 
on special offer. 


Write Today 5; 


your choice of 
Sold 


plated Lyric Cornet 
;, Play on ita week be- 
rea it in every way right 
Handsome carrying case free 


MIN 
Chicago, fien 


I 
\ 


der sometimes if anybody in the world ex- 
periences keener joys than unwatched 
common people. 

How we talked! From pugilists we pro- 
ceeded to telephones, and from that to 
wages, hours and strikes, and from that we 
leaped easily to Alaska and gold-mining, 
and touched, in passing, upon Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“I was just thinking," I said, “that you 
and I can enjoy some things that were be- 
yond the reach of the greatest kings of the 


UN orld.” 


* How's that?" said he. 
“Why, Napoleon never saw a telephone 
nor talked through one.’ 
“That’s so!" he laughed. 
"And Cæsar couldn't have dreamed 
that such a thing as you are doing now 
‘was a possibility—nor George. Washing- 
| ton, either." 

“Say, that’ sso. Ineverthoughto' that." 
"Why," I said, “the world is only half 
| as big as it was before you fellows came 
| along stringing your wires! I can get to 
town now from my farm in two minutes, 
when it used to take me an hour." 

I really believe I gave him more of his 
| own business than ever he had before, for 
| he listened so intently that his pipe went 
out. 


FOUND that Bill was from Ohio, and 

that he had been as far-south as Atlanta 
and as far west as Denver. He got his 
three dollars and a half a day, rain or 
shine, and thought i it wonderful pay; and, 
besides, he was seein’ the country “free, 
gratis, fer nothing.” 

He got his coat out of the truck and 
took from the pocket a many-coloréd 
folder. 

“Say, Mister, have you ever been to the 
Northwest?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Well, it’s a great country, and I'm 
goin’ up there.” 

He spread out the glittering folder and 
placed his big forefinger on a spot about 
the size of Rhode Island somewhere this 
side of the Rockies. 

" How'll you do it?” I asked 

“Oh, a lineman can go anywhere,” said 
he with a flourish. “A lineman don't have 
to beg a job. Besides, I got eighty dollars 

sewed up. 

Talk about freedom! Never have I got 
a clearer impression of it than Bill gave 
| me that day. No millionaire, no poten- 
tate, could touch him. 

The crew came back all too soon for me. 
Bill knocked the ashes out of his pipe on 
his boot heel, and put his “bucket” back 
in the truck. Five minutes later he was 
climbing a tall pole with legs bowed out, 
striking in his spikes at each step. From 
the cross-arm, up among the hemlock 
tops, he called out to me: 

“Good-by, pard.” 

“Stop in, Bill, and see me when you 
come by my place,” said I. 

“You bet,” said he. 

And he did, the next day, and I showed 
him off to Harriet, who brought him a 
plate of her best doughnuts and asked him 
about his mother. 

Yesterday I saw him again careering by 
in the truck. The job was finished. He 
waved his hand at me. 

" I'm off," said he. 

“Where?” I shouted. 
~ “Canada.” 
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tells why 
successful men 
and women, banks, 
trust companies and in- 
surance companies buy bonds. 


It tells you about bonds and 
investments and the different 
kinds of stock. 


It shows how anyone in a 
position to save $10 a month 
may eventually become inde- 
pendent. 


It is published by our Invest- 
ment Savings Department and 
you may have your free copy by 
writing today to Dept. A, 43 
Exchange Place, New York City, 
or8-10S. Calvert St., Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BALTIMORE 


WASHINGTON NEW YORK 


Stocks Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write today for Booklet 23-B which explains 
thoroughly our method by which you may pur- 
chase Stocks and Bonds in small amounts. A 
small first payment is made and the balance is 
paid in convenient monthly installments. Divi- 
dends on stock and interest on bonds are cred- 
ited to you while completing payments. Should 
you desire to sell your securities you may do so 
at any time. 
You may divide your investment among several 
dividend-paying securities under this plan. 

Free Booklet 23-B “Partial Payment Purchases” 

sent upon request. It explains this simple plan which is 

being followed by careful investors in all parte of the country. 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


SOUND INVESTMENTS 


For Present Funds 
5% to 6% 


Attractive, well-secured invest- 
ments of a wide variety are fully 
described in our new booklet. 

They are based upon well-es- 
tablished properties and indus- 
tries of utmost importance at the 
present time, 


Our recommendation of them is 
founded upon 52 years' experience in 
dling conservative investments. 


Maturities—1 to 25 years; denomi- 
nations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


Write for Circular No. 995AM 


Peabody, 


Houghteling & Co. 


10 Fi LTD i 
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The Family’s Money 


The Family's Money 


of Saving. 


FTER talking with all sorts and.con- 
ditions of men, and women too, 
about their technic of money-sav- 

ing, I have made at least one generaliza- 
tion which seems significant. It is that 
the most successful fortune-builders are 
those who get fun out of the saving proc- 
ess—who make a game of thrift. 

Up in Maine a man decided that by the 
time he reached a certain age he ought to 
have a fortune of fifty thousand dollars. 
Twenty-five hundred a year income, he 
figured, would support his wife and him- 
self comfortably for the rest of their lives. 
Investments aggregating fifty thousand 
dollars, netting five per cent, would do the 
trick. 

So the man started out to save the fifty 
thousand, and this is how he played the 
game. He got a blank book and numbered 
the pages from one to fifty. Then he ruled 
off each page into one hundred squares, 
representing units of ten dollars each. 

he first time he had ten dollars to 
spare he started a savings account with it, 
and crossed off the first square on page 


one. He had saved the price of one brick | 


toward his proposed mansion of five 


thousand ten-dollar bricks. Every month | 


he made himself buy a certain number of 
bricks out of his regular income. When- 
ever extra income was received, he turned 
his back on the temptation to decorate his 
wife and himself in purple and fine linen, 
or to indulge in terrapin and tips. He 
found it more fun to buy bricks. 

Every time he crossed off a new square 
he was as pleased as a child with a new 
toy. The psychology of that is simple 
enough: we are children, and no matter 
how old we become we never get tired of 

laying with toys. So this man up in 
Maine worked hard at his daily tasks, and 
for amusement played with his ten-dollar 
bricks until he had piled up a huge heap 
of them. As a matter of fact, he is now 
making entries on page forty-six of his 
brick catalogue, and the job is so easy 
that he is going to number up a few more 
pages. 

Another man I know very. well makes 
saving automatic by playing with -his 
check book. Every time he gets a new 
book of blank checks he goes through it 
and makes out every tenth check to the or- 
der of his savings bank. When he comes 
to one of those checks he has no choice 
but to deposit it. So his savings account 
grows steadily, and he never misses the 
money from his expense account. 

Some fathers make a practice of turning 
over for their children's banks all the 
pennies received in change during the day. 
Others set aside for the same purpose all 
coins of any denomination which bear the 
date of the child's natal year. 

Variations of the game of saving are 
plentiful enough. The chief difficulty is 


te begin playing the game. 


FRANK ANDREWS FALL 
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Permanence of the 


Partial Payment 
Plan 


Seven years ago the Partial Pay- 
ment, Plan of purchasing New York 
Stock Exchange Securities was first 
put before the American invest- 
ment public. Year by year it grew 
in favor and inereased in scope 
until a score of. responsible firms 
and institutions were using it to 
interest an ever-growing army of 
investors. 

Liberty Loan campaign of educa- 
tion has brought to the attention of a 
new army of investors the advantages 
of ‘‘investing while you save.” 

Our investment department has 
made up a diversified selection of 
Partial Payment purchases to suit 
any monthly savings capacity from 
$5 to $1,000. 


Send for Circulars M-10 and T-10. 
John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


remy TE T. cerra oa 7 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 


TAILORED to your measure—fit, feel, look better 

and wear better (because made better) than any 

yoady bought shirt. Custoth cut and custom 
cs. 


60 Sam leo Yours, to Select From 
at the or $5'' direct-from-mak ice, also 
higher-priced fabrics. Facilities for quick fine 
À acd Merenteed: distin, 
ers Express- 
paid. No agentswrite direct for Fall 
samples, measurement blank and rules to 
CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) 
220 Tioga Street Ithaca, N. Y. 


Executives 
Needed Now In Business 


Are YOU ready to take part in the iù- 
dustrial and commercial ‘mobilization ‘of 


America? Business transformation—re- 
adjustment, reorganization, expansion-— 
is the order of the day. In this period 
of vital activity the brainiest business men and 
organizers of the nation, the actual captains of in- 
dustry, are giving themselves unsparingly to this 
stupendous national task. 
Meanwhile it is Imperative that our Industries go on with 
redoubled energy; so authority and responsibility for 
increased output have been shifted to the next executive 
inline. Somebody else has been promoted or secured 
from outside to do his former work. These changes are 
occurring in such rapid succession that it is necessary to 
vide “understudies” for each tion all along the 
ine—a further demand for men with a usable'k nowledge 
of the fundamental principles underlying modern 
business. 


Get in Line for Promotion 


The Pace Courses in Accountancy 
You Can and Business Administration, adopted 
officially by many of the largest Cor- 
Prep are Dorations in America to meet this 
At Home growing need tor competent men, are 
*, available to you through Extension 

By Mail Instruction (by mail). 


Ask for interesting booklet ‘‘Your Market 


Value’’ and for details of month's trial in- 


struction as outlined in Bulletin A-9. : 


Pace & Pace 
Hudson Terminal, New York 
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Answering the Nation's Call 


N this "supreme test" of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 


iue One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


D 


mt S ASSETS 


ISTANCE is no hindran 
with this large safe ban 
tive savings bank business f 
i M No matter where you live—send today for a copy of our interesting booklet “S,” 
(| / THE CITIZENS = NSS & TRUST CO. 


ce to saving money by mail at 4 
k which has been conducting a conserva- 
or 49 years. . 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
OVER 


e t Increase 
not raise prices or reduce production. 
Cincinnati, Dept. 24. 


% interest 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 


How to Send Your Boy to 
College Without Scarcely 
Feeling It 
BEFORE our son was a year old my 


wife and I decided that he was to have 
a college education. To make it possible 


, we started to pay for it on his first birth- 
j a anniversary. 


very week we have been laying aside 
$1.15 from my pay, and at the end of the 
month we have deposited this—a round 
sum of $5—in a savings bank, credited to 
what we called “Arthur’s college fund." 


| The bank pays four per cent jnterest, com- 


pounded semi-annually. ; 

Arthur, Junior, is now in high schọo 
and, although my salary always has been 
comparatively small, his college educa- 
tion has already been financed. 

The $1.15 a week has grown, in fifteen 
years, to $1,230.12. If the fund remains un- 
touched during the next five years it will 
amount to $1,830.61. . 

It has been interesting to watch this 
money grow with the boy. If Arthur 
grows during the next five years at the 
same rate as his college fund will grow, he 
will have to show. one hundred per cent 
improvement, for the $1.15 a week depos- 
ited during that period will more than 
double itself; that 1s, the weekly deposits 
will amount to $300, but the fund will be 
increased by $600.49. A. H. D. 


Be Sure You're Right, Then 
Go Ahead and Buy 


HERE is how our system works: My 

wife and I agreed solemnly never to 
buy anything without thinking it over for 
twenty-four hours. Then we bought a 
little notebook ruled off into columns un- 
der the following heads, for each month: 


Wanted. Cost. Why Wanted? Must I Have It? 
Would a Cheaper Article Do? Bought. 


By the time we fill out that table and 
wait twenty-four hours to buy, we 
that our minds are made up sensibly and 
we make fewer foolish purchases. 

Perhaps you do not understand the last 
column—bought. That is a reminder of 
how much has been spent that month. If, 
about the middle of the month, I find the 
figures in the last column are running near 
the total of my monthly personal allow- 
ance, I slow up a bit. , 

Yes, we often have to stop and think. 
You see, we are only very ordinary human 
beings. But we mean to keep our self- 
respect and to have our future free. 
this can be only by inhibiting desire, only 
by practicing self-discipline, then we wi 
pay the price. D. J. 


Readers Asked to Contribute to 
This Department 


READERS are invited to contribute to this department. 
Acceptable manuscripts will be paid for. l 

The object of the department is to report facts and ideas 
which will enable a family to manage its finances better. 
This includes saving, investing, division of funds, de. 
Stories of personal experiences are most valuable, but many 
interesting and useful facts can be gathered from talks with 
bankers, insurance men, and others. So keep your mind 
open for definite things along these lines, and send us what 
you gather, 
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House of Mr. Chauncey Olcott, Saratoga, N. } 


“White Pine in Home-Building'' 
is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet — free to all prospective 
home-builders, 


"The HelenSpeer Book of Children's 
White Pine Toys and Furniture"— 
a fascinating children's plan book, 
from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer, the toy expert. 
there are children in your home, sent 
free on request, 


een, Philadelphia, Architect 


HREE of the essentials for success in 
building a home are—a practical plan, 
artistic design, and good workmanship. 


But without the fourth essential— proper 
selection of materials—the other three are 
of little avail. 

Take the matter of lumber. 


good for all uses. 
another for another. 


All woods are not equally 
One is good for one purpose— 

Select woods for their proper 
uses, and you will have no disappointments. 


WHITE PINE 


Any architect, carpenter or lumber dealer will tell you that for 
the outer covering of a house— subjected to the rigorous 
onslaught of rain and snow, heat and cold, sun and wind— 
no other wood is so durable and holds its place so well, 
without warping, splitting, rotting or opening at the joints, as 
White Pine. 

Address Wurrg Pine BUREAU, 

1913 Mercuants Bank BuirpiNc, Sr. PauL, Minn. 
Tis Next enhance? 


and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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- WAR CONDITIONS and 
the FRANKLIN CAR 


PROMINENT man has said 
that the things that will not 
stand the test of war condi- 

tions are not worthy to sur- 
vive after the war. Itis true that war 
needs, and the state of mind induced 
by the war, throw a new light on much 
that Americans have spent their 
money for. 


Among these things is the short- 
lived car. l 


Çars have been built and sold on 


features, novelties, talking points, en- ` 


gine stunts. 


One year the whole country talks 
about a car and next year its users 
condemn it as a “one year car.” 


Do not put all.the blame on the 
manufacturer; perhaps his idea of busi- 
ness is to supply the people what they 
want. It is a much slower process giv- 
ing them what they ought to have. 


Economy Demanded in Motor ' 


Car Operation 


There has always been a public for 
the long-service car. Practical, hard- 
headed men who, even if they buy a 
new model every year, are shrewd 
enough to see the relation between 
long life and used car value. 


The second-hand value is especially 
high where there is the combination of 
strength, lightness and flexibility, be- 
cause these things mean economy of 
operation and long life. 


This is emphasized because there is 
a section of the public that has always 
associated strength and endurance 
with dead weight and rigidity—the 
very things that pile up operating cost 
and wear out a car. 

It is a fact that war conditions and 
the National Thrift are making a big- 
ger market for the Franklin as the fine 
car of the strong, light, flexible type. 


The big public is waking up to the 
truth about gasoline waste, tire mile- 
age, friction loss and depreciation. 


People keep right on buying cars— 
but they are thinking more about con- 
structive service and use. 


The automobile is a tremendous fac- 
tor in American life and achievement, 
innational health and efficiency, in con- 
servationof humanenergy, in theready 
contact between men and their affairs. 


FRANKEIN “AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N` Y, u d IÀ 


.miles, and the ave 


Automobileowners want to use their 
cars more freely. They are impatient 


of weight, rigidity, excessive upkeep— | 


all the old and arbitrary restrictions. 


What do you, as an American citi- 
zen and automobileowner, think about 
this matter? Do you favor a restric- 
tion of use, or a restriction of waste? 


Official Economy Tests Won 
by the Franklin 


The Franklin has won every promi- 
nent official economy test ever con- 
ducted, and continued to win so long 
as the official tests were run. 


Two Gallon Efficiency Test, May 15, 
1906, under the official supervision of 
the Automobile Club of America— 
won by the Franklin with a record of 
87 miles. The Franklin average was 


75 per cent above the average record. 


of all competing cars. 


Long Island Economy Contest, Feb- 
ruary, 25, 1908, under the official su- 
pervision of the Long Island Automo- 
bile Club—the Franklin won over all 
contestants by doing 242 miles at an 
operating cost of only 114 cents per 
mile. The costs of all other cars av- 
eraged 6 cents per ‘mile— five times 
the Franklin operating cost. 


One Gallon Efficiency Test, May 8, 
1909, under the official supervision of 
the New York Automobile Trade As- 


sociation, with twenty-one cars en- 


tered in competition—the Franklin 
Car went 36.6 miles on one gallon of 
gasoline and scored 105,408 weight- 
miles. The Franklin Car not only won 
the prize for the best score in its price 
class, but also the Willys’ trophy for 
the best score irrespectiveof price class: 


Buffalo One Gallon Economy Con- 
test, July 11, 1909, under the official 
supervision of the Automobile Club 
of Buffalo—the Franklin set a world’s 
record for gasoline economy of 46.1 
miles on one gallon; 79 per cent more 
than the average of the other eighteen 
competing cars. The Franklin scored 
135,902 weight-miles as. against the 
best competing score of 86,612 weight- 
rage competing 
score of 64,495 weight-miles. 

Fuel Economy Test of Franklin Cars, 
June 20, 1913, under the official super- 
vision of the Automobile Club of 
America—a Franklin Roadster made 


GASOLINE ECONOMY 


Average of all cars com 
with Franklin in those tend 


Franklin Car 


WEIGHT-MILE ECONOMY ' 


Average of all cars competin 
with Franklin wn these tes 


Franklin Car 


a new world’s mileage of 83.5 miles on 
one gallon of gasoline. 


It is remarkable how these official 
economy tests are confirmed by the 
nation-wide experience of Franklin 
owners. The Franklin goes a given 
distance on one-half the gasoline con- 
sumed by the average fine car—and 
for the same yearly mileage costs about 
one-third as much for tires. 


wu 


How Franklin Thrift Applies 
to the Enclosed Car 


With its scientific light weight, re-. 


| 


siliency and direct-air-cooling, the. 


Franklin Enclosed Cars show within 
a mere fraction the same remarkable 
economy as the open models, and the 
same day-after-day mobility. 


For any kind of touring the Franklin 
Enclosed models are ideal—affording 


protection from dust, glare and rain, . 


freely ventilated, cool and restful. 


This means that one car does the 
work of two — and the owner of a 
Franklin Enclosed Car gets his year- 
"round motor car serviceon practically 
half the initial investment of the man 
who has to buy one car for summer 
use and another for winter. ` 


Touring Car. . . 2280 lbs. $1950. 
Runabout. . . . 2160 lbs. 1900.00 


Four-passenger 


Roadster . . . 2280 Ibs. 1950.00 
Cabriolet . . . . 2485 Ibs. 2750.00 
Sedan . . . .. 2610 lbs. 2850.00 
Brougham. . . . 2575 lbs. 2800.00 
Town Car. . . . 2610 lbs. 3100.00 
Limousine 2620 Ibs. 3100.00 
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HOW do you know 
- theyre Haying ? 


AENA 


AN D S LOWS 


E 


Y iy “Isn’t it fragrant,"—you say-—“full of the promise 
of a rich harvest" —like the pure fragrance of a 
fine tobacco —tempting, appealing and promising 
smoke satisfaction—-and— Your Nose Knows" is 
the guarantee. 


“Your Nose Knows" is the personal guarantee of 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 
Blue Grass sunshine and the best of Kentucky’s 
soil go into its Burley leaves— white careful age- 


ing and expert blending give Tuxedo a pure fra- 
grance all its own—“Your Nose Knows." 


Iry this Test:—Rub a httle Tuxedo briskly GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 


in the palm of your hand to bring out Soon Bae 

: its full aroma. Then smell it deep— HALF nd Fut. 

iM . iz 5 Poun Quass 

" its delicious pure fragrance will con- Humoors 
val! 


vince you. Try this test with any 
other tobacco and we will let Tuxedo 
_Stand or fall on your judgment-— 


“Your Nose Knows’? 


4 Guarenteed by 
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White, pure, inviting—the very ap- 
pearance of Fairy Soap suggests its 
pleasing, refreshing quality in toilet 
and bath use. 


A dainty tissue wrapper and an in- 

dividual box keep each cake of Fairy 

soap clean and pure as when made. 
(THE S FAIRBANK Company} 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?" 


[TY HAVE You 


LITTLE 
— .. .!N YOUR Home pry 
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A Belief Borne Out 
By Facts 


\ Our belief that the Hupmobile is the best car of 


its class in the world is widely accepted. 


The car itself has proved to over 70,000 owners 
that it undoubtedly does excel, not in one way 
but in many. 

In foreign lands, it has found official recognition, 
being singled out for government use in India and 
in South Africa. 


Here at home it is everywhere known as The Car 
of the American Family. 


It yields nothing, on any point of performance, 
to other fours, or to multi-cylinder cars. 


For sheer beauty, its supremacy is no less pro- 
nounced.: 


So it is not strange or unusual that our own belief 
—backed up by the deeds of the car—is shared 
wherever the Hupmobile is known. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


The Car of the American Family 


While the Hupmobile has been win- 
ning international renown for its 
foodness, it has also come to the 
ront as the year-ahead beauty-car. 
The following are some of its 25 new 
style features:— 

Bright finish, long grain, French 
seam upholstery 

Improved cushions and lace type 
back springs in seats 

Leather covered molding finish 

along edges of upholstery 
Neverleak top, black outside, tan 
inside—waterproof 

Tonneau gipsy quarter curtains, in- 
tegral with top 2 

Front and rear edges of top finished 
with leather-covered molding 

Hupmobile - Bishop door - curtain 

carriers, folding with curtains—ex- 

clusive feature 

Bright leather hand grip-pads on 
doors 

Large door pockets with special 
weighted flaps 


Body a new color—Hupmobile blue 


New variable dimmisg device 
ea 


graduates brilliance of headlights 


New soft operating clutch 
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The Hupmobile 
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Ihe fongevity £ filverware 


The life of good silverware is a matter of a lifetime 
often of several lifetimes—yours and those that come after you. 


It is one of the very few household effects that 
possesses lasting value. for it resists wear indefinitely, 
retains its value permanently, and like love-making, it nev. 
er grows out of date. 


But it must be Silverware of Quality, 
It must be perfect in construction. 


It must be so made, so put together, so fashioned in 
the fire of craftsmanship, that no inherent flaw shall mar 
the beauty and utility of the whole. | 


And that is how Gorham Silverware is made. 


Quality is paramount in every production of the 
Gorham ateliers, and by the simple expedient of PME 
Gorham as your silverware standard, you will bé àssu 
of all those essentials which make silverware worth while. 


cocum medias eee is for_sale by 
ing Jewelers everywhere gẹ 
and bears this trade-mark expe 


STERLING 


THE GORHAM COMPANY: 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 47 


NEW YORK 


Works -Providence and New York 
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“Kindly explain.” The sarcasm was 
sharp as a steel blade now, Any 
girl would have warned her 
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ORDUROY and other fabrics which, at first 
glance, seem to require for their cleaning 
something other than soap and water, can be 
= T washed as easily and successfully as any so-called 
ü "washable" material if one is particular to use 


E-| IVORYSOAP  ""»5we 


— vory Soap makes so great a difference in soap 
= ETATE 


A: and water wasKing because it is free from the 


= DRE. | injurious ingredients that make ordinary soap we 
EA 2 ua cATS unsafe for many things. By introducing into 
E ji NET laundry work a cleanser that is mild, white, pure — || £ | x 

J 99 2:7 PURE and as harmless as water itself, Ivory Soap makes | J " 


safe the washing of almost everything. 
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My Creed 


The way to happiness—as I have found it 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


AST summer, on the twelfth of August 
to be exact, I had my fortieth 
birthday. I had never expected 
to beforty. Forty might happen 
to other people, but it could 

never happen to me. And I felt so fright- 
fully young. I always feel young. 

I had my fortieth birthday beside the 
Flathead River in Montana. We, the 
family and I, had been out on a riding tour 
in the wilderness for weeks. We were not 
even exactly sure that it was the twelfth of 
August, and it turned out afterward it was 
really the thirteenth. 

For twelve years out of that forty I have 
been a writer. It is as if, at twenty-eight, 
I had turned at a right angle to my former 
path, a path which had seemed as fixed as 
the sun in its orbit, or the alphabet, or a 
cement pavement, and had begun a jour- 
ney into a far country. It changed my life 
somewhat. It changed me entirely. 

The one thing which has, 
thank God, remained un- 
changed: has been my fam- 
ily. 

In all of my life I have 
never before sat down and 
turned my eyes inward. I 
have never had time to sit 
by the fire and feel. My life 
as been purely objective, 
my family and my work— 
the family first. It is not 
€asy now to put my philoso- 
phy into words. Pro ably it 
could be done in two words, 
love and work. And that, 
after all, is the foundation of 
every normal life. 


[OVE and work, and to live 
~life to its fullest, and 

with honor, that seems to 
me the universal creed. To 
‘take one’s self lightly, and 
one s work seriously, to be a 
good friend and a poor ene- 

' my, to work hard and play 
_hard, to look out and not in, has been the 
goal I have struggled for. I have failed, of 
course. Is not the very fact that I am 
wnting this an indication that I am begin- 
ning to take myself seriously? 

Life was very good to me at the begin- 
ning. It gave me a strong body, and it 
gave me my sons before it gave me my 
pak I do not know what would have 
happened had the work come first. But I 


should have had children. I know that. I 
had always wanted them. Even my hos- 
pital experience, which rent the veil of life 
for me and showed it often terrible, could 
not change that fundamental thing we call 
the maternal instinct. 

I was almost fiercely a mother. 

But my children came first. I had no 
thought in those days of any other career 
than motherhood. To-day I would forfeit 
every particle of success that has come to 
me rather than lose any part, even the 
smallest, of my family life. It is on the 
foundation of my home that I have builded. 

Yet, for a time, it seemed that my sons 
were to be all I was to have out of life. 
From twenty to thirty I was an invalid. I 
paid that price for them, as many a mother 
has. They do not now recall the days 
when I was carried up- and down-stairs, or 
sat all day bolstered with pillows. This 
last summer, after forty days in the saddle 


A Frank Message From 
a Really Big Person 


e is a very personal article by one of the 
greatest figures in the whole writing world. 
We are proud to have it for the magazine. It is 
an inspiring document because it reveals a big 
person doing a big job and yet keeping human and 
simple withal. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart is one of the two or 
three most successful of women writers. Her 
stories are read literally by millions. She is there- 
fore one of the greatest forces in this country. 

: THE EDITOR 


through unknown mountains in Montana 
and Washington, I was as unwearied as 
they were. But I paid ten years for them. 
hat, I think, is how I came to write. I 
am not sure, because I had always wanted 
to. But there were long hours when they 
were out for a walk, or asleep, or playing, 
and it was then I took to my pen. 
learned to use a typewriter with my two 
forefingers, with a baby on my knee! 


With the first check I ever received 
Ibought my husband a Christmas gift. I 
had never had any money of my own be- 
fore. It was twenty-five dollars, and is by 
all odds the largest check I have ever re- 
ceived. Nothing in five figures, now, 
touches that first little check in sheer mag- 
nitude. But—and here is a terrific blow 
to those who start out in literature with a 
sonnet—it was neither story nor verse for 
which I was so richly compensated, but a 
little article telling how I had systema- 
tized the work of the household among 
two maids and a colored “buttons.” 

My incorrigible domesticity was still to 
the fore. . 

Yet that check 4s significant, too. For 
it was only by systematizing the house- 
hold that I found any time to write. And 
that first check had determined my future. 
I was going to write. 

The adults of my family treated me 
with respect, but not with 
deference. I wrote little 
verses for children, and of 
course, read them aloud. 
One or two were purchased. 
I gained courage. A young 
lawyer and a doctor came in 
on Saturday evening for du- 
plicate whist, and I read my 
manuscripts to them. But 
after one or two attempts I 
gave it up, chiefly because 
their voices were louder than 
mine. 

I suppose I would have 
taken myself frightfully hard 
in those days, but I was sur- 
rounded by sane people who 
cried me down. 


Y VERSES were a flat 

failure. I still have 
them, somewhere. I took 
them to New York, and— 
brought them back! The lit- 
tlest boy had been very ill, 
and when he was convales- 
cent I went. I remember the pang of guilt 
I felt when the train was pulling out. I 
have often had it since, when I have had 
to take flying trips for business reasons. 
But never have I had it so badly, except 
once, and that was when I went to the war. 
There were no small children then, and I 
was going because I should have a com- 
plete change, which I had, indeed! But 
there was again a crystallization of the 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart, the famous novelist, who has written 
her gospel of life and work for *American Magazine" readers 


feeling I think I always have, a fear that 
my work is taking time that belongs to my 
family. 

The ferry was still in use across the river, 
and I remember looking at the silhouette 
of the city, rising above the morning mist, 
and wondering what it had in store for me. 

It had failure, then. I spent one day 
there, a heartbreaking day, going from 
publisher to publisher. In only two did I 
see any responsible person, and I met a 
negative in every case. The market was 
crowded with children's verse. But one 
man was very kind to me, and to that pub- 
lishing house I later sent “The Circular 
Staircase,” my first novel. They pub- 
lished it, and some eight other books of 
mine. 

I went back to the train that night ach- 
ing with fatigue. I had walked more than I 
should have, and my silk stockings were in 
tatters. But I had learned what not to 
write. 

When, as time went on and a measure 
of success came to me, I made frequent 


trips to New York, as long as the ferry 
was in use, I never failed to watch for that 
silhouette of gray-white buildings rising 
over the river mist, and in all humility to 
recall that first venture. It kept me hum- 
ble and gave me grace. 


"THE first recognition I gave my work, 
^ the first time it definitely established 
itself in the family, was by the purchase of 
a desk. I had been using a tiny mahogany 
one, varied by a card table. Even now I 
have a sneaking fondness for writing on a 
card table. It is so low and so movable. 
It can sit by the fireor in a sunny window. 
And I was most awfully pleased once to go 
to Booth Tarkington's house in Indian- 
apolis for tea, and to find in his study a big 
desk, with all sorts of things on it—except 
his work—and a card table covered with 
manuscript by tHe fire. 

I still have that first desk of mine. My 
secretary uses it. Nothing in the world 
would make me part with it. It was very 
large and flat; it crowded everything out; 


it matched nothing in the house, 
and it cost eighteen dollars. For 
I had determined to pay for it 
myself. No matter that it is pine 
stained to resemble black oak, 
that its drawers are warped and 
admit the dust, that some hideous 
things in the name of fiction have 
been perpetrated on its broad 
.top, it holds its place in my life 
and in my heart. 

That first year, with prices for 
stories by unknown authors 
smaller then than now, and with 
no particular demand for new 

. writers, I made about twelve 
hundred dollars. It was on mak- 
ing this discovery that we real- 
ized that a new element had come 
into our lives. This was a busi- 
ness. It was entitled to recog- 
nition and encouragement. But 
how? 

There is no use minimizing the 
truth. It was frightfully hard. 
The family life had been built on 
established lines. I had always 
been there, ready to be drawn on 
like a tap, for service, for advice, 
for the servants, for my friends, 
but most of all for my children. 
I found that when I wanted to 
write I could not, and then when 

` leisure came and I went to my 
desk, I had nothing to say. The 
only thing to do seemed to be to 
go to the desk and there he to 
work. Good, bad, or indifferent, 
to write. 

And things have a way of 
working out for good, after all. 
For after a time—but it was a 
long time—I learned to work 
when the chance came. The total 
result of this, after twelve years, 
is that ] have learned to sit down 
at my desk and begin work si- 
multaneously. One thing died, 
however, in those years of read- 
justment and struggle. That was 
my belief in what is called “in- 
spiration." I think I had it now 
and then in those daya moments 
when I felt things I had hardly 
words for, a breath of something 
much bigger than I was, a little 
lift in the veil. 

It does not come any more. 

Other things bothered me in those first 
early days. seemed to have so many 
things to write about, and writing Was 
so difficult. Ideas came, but no words 
to clothe them. Now, when writing 1s 
easy, when the technic of my work bothers 
me no more than the pen Í write with, 
have less to say. I have words, but fewer 
ideas to clothe in them. And, coming 
more and more often is the feeling that, 
before I have commenced to do real work, 
I am written out; that I have for years 
wasted my substance in riotous writing, 
and that now, when my chance is here, 
when I have lived and adventured, when, 
if ever, I am to record iones my little 
page of these great times in which I live 
now I shall fail. 


"| RE truth is, my critical powers have 
grown faster than my creative ones 
I am always dissatisfied. I write and re- 
write, and destroy. I am afraid of reading 
my book reviews for fear of meeting an 
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honest critic. I go scourged to 
my desk. Yet I go on writing. 
It is, very definitely, a part of my 
life. 

I am being very frank. But if 
this is to be helpful it must be 
frank. I have never had any il- 
lusions about the work I do. I 
am, frankly, a story-teller. Some 
day I may be a novelist. As a 
story-teller I have had a certain 
popularity. To those friends 
and supporters of mine scattered 
all over the world I have an 
overwhelming sense of obliga- 
tion. They look to me for cer- 
tain things, and I must not fail 
them. My bad moments are not 
that I shall fail myself, but that 
I may fail them. I must not dis- 
appoint them. 

am sure that most successful 
writers have this feeling. 

There are many eleme- `, too, 
that popularity brings. There is 
the digiculty of topping a suc- 
cess, or, even, of repeating it. 
There are the restrictions which 
are, in this day and generation, 
hedged about the printed word. 
And I have had to face this, also: 
I want to write life. But life is 
not always clean and happy. It 
is sometimes mean and sordid 
and cheap. These are the shad- 
ows that outline the novelist's 
picture. But I will never write 
anything which I cannot place 
in my boys' hands. 

It is not so simple, this thing 
of reconciling a woman and her 
career, after all. 

Yet, if I were to begin again, 
I would go through it all, the re- 
ections at the beginning, the 
ard work, the envious and ma- 
licious hands reached up to pull 
down anyone who has risen ever 
so little above his fellows. Not 
for the money reward, although 
that has been large, not for the 
publicity, although I am frank 
enough to say I would probably 
miss being pointed out in a 
crowd! ut because of two 
things: the friends I have made 
all over the world, and the in- 
creased outlook and a certain breadth of 
perception and knowledge that must have 
come as the result of years of such labor. 

am not so intolerant as in those early 
days. I love my kind better. I find the 
world good, to work and to play in. 


ACK of every success there is some one 
person, or group of persons, unher- 
alded and unsung, to whom much of the 
credit is due. My husband has stood 
squarely behind me, always. His belief in 
me, his steadiness and his sanity and his 
umor have kept me going, when, as has 
appened now and then, my little world 
of letters has shaken under my feet. 
sometimes think, if I were advising a 
Young woman as to a career, that I should 
Say: "First pick your husband." 

It is anions to try to tell how I have 
attempted to reconcile my private life 
with my public work without mentioning 
my husband. Because, after all, it re- 
quires two people, a man and a woman, to 
Organize a home, and those two people 


E ud 
wr. 


— isa 


Mrs. Rinehart's three sons, who have enjoyed their mother's 
close comradeship in spite of the many demands upon her time 


must be in accord. It has been a sort of 
family creed of ours that we do things to- 
gether. We have tried, because of the va- 
ried outside interests that pull hard, to 
keep the family life even more intact than 
the average. Differing widely as they do, 
my husband's profession and my career, we 
have been compelled to work apart. But 
we have relaxed, rested and played, to- 
gether. 

‘And this rule holds good for the family, 
although I am afraid our playtime is over 
for a while. Not altogether. I will not 
let myself believe that. 

Generally speaking, we have been a sort 
of closed corporation, a board of five, with 
each one given a vote and the right to cast 
it. Holidays and home matters, and pic- 
nics and dogs, and everything that is of 
common interest all come up for a discus- 
sion in which the best opinion wins. The 
small boy has a voice as well as the biggest 
boy. And it works well. Thus, until this 
year, so darkened for every Messi group 
in the nation, the boys who have been in- 


v 


vited to summer house-parties have al- 
ways expressed noisy preference for going 
with the family. 

It is not because we happen to like the 
same things. People do not happen to like 
the same things. It is because we have 
tried to, and it is because we have really 
all grown up together. I was only six days 
past my twenty-first birthday when tlie 
hrst boy came. 

Thus in the summer we spend weeks in 
the saddle in the mountains of the Far 
West, or fishing in Canada. But let me be 
entirely frank here. These outdoor sum- 
mers were planned at first because there 
were four men and one woman in our 
party. Now, however, I love the open as 
the men do. 

We hate posing. It is a terrible thing 
when a person with any affectations ap- 
pears in our midst. But it has been a very 
excellent thing for me. Had I ever had 
any desire to assume the airs and graces of 
a successful novelist, I would have been 
cheerfully but firmly taken down. We 
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hate “swank,” as the boys are beginning 
to call it. 

For several years I wrote only while the 
smallest boy was asleep or out for a walk, 
or when the other boys were away at 
school. Later on there came the period 
when all three were away at day school. 
And now has come the rather dreadful 
time when two of them are away for most 
of the year. But essentially my methods 
of work have not changed in all that time. 

I am not an early riser. I like to let the 
day break on me gradually. My house 
takes up a little time in the mornings. 
Then I generally go to my study and work 
until luncheon. Afternoons have always 
varied. lf there is a long piece of work, I 
frequently work all afternoon for perhaps 
three afternoons in a week. But I am 
quite as likely to go out riding or play golf, 
or make a visit to the dressmaker. 
may say that I work every week-day morn- 
ing and perhaps three afternoons. Per- 
haps if my children had been girls the 
problem might have been rather more 
complicated. Those afternoons, for in- 
stance. For the youngest boy rarely comes 
in before six o'clock, just in time to dress 
for dinner. 


(GENERALLY speaking, all of the 
rather large amount of work I have 
done in the past twelve years has been 
done in my home. But when a long piece 
of work was on I have frequently felt the 


necessity of getting away from everything 
for a little while. The very sight of my 
piled-up desk, the ring of the telephone, 
the trundling of the gardener’s wheelbar- 
row past my study window—these were 
distractions sufficient to add to the wear 
and tear of the work. 

For the last three years, once each year 
when I have been working on a novel, I 
have rented an empty room in an office 
building in the city near my home, barely 
furnished, without a telephone. These 
little rooms were oases of quiet where I put 
through a surprising amount of work. In 
the last few months this idea has been 
elaborated. My business with its various 
ramifications had been growing; an enor- 
mous correspondence, involving business 
details, foreign rights, copyrights, moving 
picture rights, translation rights, second se- 
rial rights, and dramatizations, had made 
from the small beginning of that book of 
poems a large and complicated business. 

I had added political and editorial writ- 
ing to my other work, and also records of 
travel. I was quite likely to begin the day 
with an article opposing capital punish- 
ment, spend the noon hours in the Rocky 
Mountains, and finish off with a love story! 

I developed the mental agility of a 
mountain goat! Filing cases entered my 
life, card index systems. To glance into 
my study after working hours was dis- 


haying: 
nd at last the very discerning head of 


the family made a stand. He said that no 
business man would try to sleep in his of- 
fice, and yet that virtually was what I was 


doing. 
I had the old qualm again, * woman's 
lace was in the home.” Would the fam- 
ily suffer, would they miss me? 

As a matter of fact they have not missed 
me. I am at home as soon as the small boy 
is, or sooner. And I am better for the 
change. It takes me out of the house. The 
short iiae in the train or the motor to the 
city detaches me automatically from the 
grocery list and a frozen pipe in the garage. 

In the city I have two bright and at- 
tractive rooms. My desk is ready; my 
secretary is waiting. Sometimes I work 
all day; sometimes I look over my mail 
and go out to luncheon and do not come 
back. 

Then automatically the train or car go- 
ing home detaches me from publishers and 
autograph hunters and pen and ink and 
paper. I am rzady to play. 

ecause I began to write when the chil- 
dren were very small they have never 
been able to dissociate me from my work. 
I did not then burst on them gloriously. I 
am glad to say that they think I am a 
much better mother than I ama writer, and 
that the family attitude in general toward 
my work has been attentive but not su- 
pine. They regard it exactly as a banker's 
family regards his bank. And I am very 
much afraid that (Continued on page 63) 


Mary Roberts Rinehart as She Appears. 
to “Bob” Davis 


OMEN are difficult to analyze. Plutarch, who was 
considerable of a biographer in his day, fought shy of 
the gentler sex. 

I first met Mary Roherts Rinehart in 1905. She had writ- 
ten several short stories for a magazine which at that time I 
was editing, and, in consequence of a long correspondence, 
came to New York to investigate the profession which she now 
so brilliantly adorns. 

The first impression I had of her was that she had run all 
the way from Pittsburgh without stopping, arriving in New 
York utterly without breath, and was anxious to run back. 

* Won't you be seated?" ` 

“I can’t stay but a moment. I must go home to my 
children.” 

That wasn’t the exact conversation, but it might as well 
have been. 

A year later Mrs. Rinehart returned to New York, bringing 
with her the manuscript of her first novel, ** The Circular Stair- 
case.” I promised to read it that evening and give her an an- 
swer in the morning. 

* Well, you will have to telegraph me then, because I am 

oing home to-night. My youngest is having a birthday and 
f think it is well for me to be there.” 

Another year rolls by. The same Mary Roberts Rinehart 
again appeared in New York with the manuscript of her second 
novel, “The Man in Lower Ten." 

* T am on my way to New Haven to see my eldest son, who 
is entering a prep. school. I shall be back in Pittsburgh the 
day after to-morrow. "Phone me your decision. Whether 
you accept the novel or not, I don't think I shall write any 
more. The boys are growing up and need me.” 

Tempus fugit. 

And then across the Alleghenies from Pittsburgh came 
again this very peculiar, motherly woman with the startling 


news that the doctor, her husband, was following behind with 
the boys and that she would spend the night in New York 
with her loved ones. 

“Very well, we will have a talk," said I. : . 

**Oh, but there is nothing to talk about; not until I write 
my next novel. I must spend the time with my sons.” 

And so on, ad infinitum, short stories, novels, plays, essays 
began to flow from Pittsburgh hereward. Her fame increased; 
her books began to sell by the thousands; she became a house- 
hold word. Nevertheless, back in Sewickley, which is a suburb 
of the Smoky City, the Rinehart home remained a unit; the 
boys grew up; the doctor carried on his regular profession of 
medicine; and the light in the window continued to burn. 

A few months ago I called at the Waldorf to pay my 
respects to this gifted mother. 

“Mrs. Rinehart isn't in. Expected back shortly.” 

As it is my habit to treat head clerks with deference, I 
bowed and retired to the largest leather chair in the centra 
reception-room, which is always cool and, because of the thick 
carpets, as quiet as a padded cell. 

How would it be to build a room about that size, with rafters 
overhead—a place where a word-weary editor could retire an 
smoke fifty-cent cigars, and gaze at the blue smoke drifting uf- 
ward into the mysterious reaches, a sense of isolated grandeur 
and beauty, and silence all around. ... 

Pardon this excursion into a temporary heaven. > 

Presently the author of “ K,” “The Street of Seven Stars, 
“Tish,” “The After House,” etc., entered noiselessly. í 
her left strode a young man six feet one inch in height, nestling 
in the crook of hee right elbow lay the manuscript of “Long 
Live the King!" The youth was her eldest son; the manu- 
script her newest novel. Between the twain—Mother. 

“Well,” said I, “long live the queen!” 

ROBERT H. DAVIS 
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A curious trait of human nature 
is revealed at the end of this 
story. We wonder whether you 
have ever seen it in others. May- 
be others have seen it in you! 


The Importance of 


Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore 
By John Barton Oxford 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. 


TIS highly probable you know James 
Dinsmore. You may not recognize 
him by that particular name, but 
that is immaterial. A name matters 
only in so far as what it may or may 
not stand for. So it will be all the same if 
you happen to know him by one of his 
several hundred thousand or so aliases. 
For James Dinsmore isn’t a single individ- 
ual; he is legion. Every working night of 
the year he and thousands of his multiples 
leave the terminals in a score or more of 
cities. He alights at Belfort or Brookdale 
or Montrose or Weymouth, or some one of 
the thousand and one similar places where 
small houses, each with its toy lawn and a 
little garden patch at the back door, clus- 
ter thickly, and the station has a red-tiled 
roof and a granolithic platform and a tri- 
angle or a star or a crescent or a circle of 
geraniums or verbenas (in season) some- 
where about the premises. ‘The name of 
the station is immaterial, too; for Belfort 
and Brookdale and Montrose and Wey- 
mouth, and all the rest of them, are as 
much alike as the James Dinsmores that 
come flocking to them every night and 
leave them again every morning. . 
He's the one you have seen so often in a 
crowded, stuffy car, reading seed cata- 
logues in the spring, or, later in the season, 
figuring on the back of an old envelope 
just how Nellie's fall suit can be made 
something more tangible than a mere pos- 
sibility, without upsetting the whole finan- 
cial situation as he sees it. Long years of 
grind, with someone else furnishing the 
Initiative for him, have made him the meek, 
colorless, unassertive cog in the economic 
machine that he is. His hair is growing 
gray at the temples. There is always 
about a three-season handicap on his 
clothes and his hats. He knows where to 
Fe the least conspicuous patch put on a 
ursting shoe, and just where you can 
ave a suit naphtha-cleansed the most 
cheaply. And winter and summer he is 
overburdened with bundles on his outward 
trips, because the grocer and the provision 
man and the bakery at Belfort or Mont- 
rose, or wherever the place is, don’t do 
enough business to meet the cheaper 
prices at the larger places in town. 
he particular species of the genus 
ames Dinsmore we are about to con- 
sider had just alighted from the 5:43 train 


at Brookdale. He carried beneath his arm 
anovergrown box, flat and rectangular, the 
paper of which bore in flaring letters the 
name of a popular-priced firm of clothiers. 

James Dinsmore plodded up the street 
leading from the station, turned to the 
left, crossed over at his second right, and 
made his way along a sidewalk. Now and 
again he shifted his unwieldy bundle from 
one arm to the other, and every time he 
did so he permitted himself a grin of 
pleased expectancy. 

He opened the gate before a small 
house, with nothing whatever to distin- 
guish it from the other little houses up and 
down the street. He carefully wiped his 
feet on the rubber door mat, fished for his 
latchkey, looked at his bundle and grinned 
for the hundredth-and-something time, 
opened the door and entered. 

“Is that you, Father?" called a voice 
above-stairs, and, looking up, he beheld 
his wife on the broad stair where the flight 
turned near the top, the front of her dress 
stuck full of threaded needles. 


ATTIE, his wife, was far past the first 

flush of youth. Years of keeping up a 
household on James Dinsmore's salary had 
left lines at the corners of her eyes and 
about her mouth. There was even more 
gray in her hair than in his. Withal, Hat- 
tie was a pleasant, sensible, motherly- 
looking soul, a little too inclined to run 
to flesh, perhaps, but still a rather hand- 
some woman. 

* Milly up there, too?" he asked, hang- 
ing his coat on the hall rack. 

“Uh-huh! She got off early to-day. 
"They're real good to her at the office. 
She's got on the dress. Come up and see 
it. She looks lovely," she ended in a low- 
ered voice with something just a little 
awed and regretful in it. 

Dinsmore went up the stairs, taking the 
rectangular box from the clothiers’ with 
him. Haire led him into the front room. 
By the dresser was his daughter in her wed- 
ding gown. Even the long veil she had 
donned. It rippled and cascaded back- 
ward in billowing, filmy white from her 
hair, that was like spun gold. 

“Hello, Daddy," said she with a little 
mocking laugh. ‘You look impressed.” 

“I am, dear, I am," said he. “By 
George, Milly, you are pretty in that rig!" 


.see. "He did. He's bought a frock coat. 


GRAHAM COOTES 


“T had to take it in a little under the 
arms. It fits now," said Mrs. Dinsmore. 

She took one of the girl's slender arms 
and lifted it up. 

“See! Not a wrinkle.” 

“Thats right. You've done fine, 
Mother," said he, but he was not looking 
at the indicated place; instead, he was 
looking at his daughter's flushed and eager 
face. 

" Sam's a lucky boy,” he said. 


ILLY spied the box he had put down 
by the bed. 

*He's got his clothes, Mother," she 
PR * Did you get a frock coat, Dad- 

y? 

He shook his head, as if he would break 
the news gently. 

“I couldn’t quite go that,” said he. “I 
had to get something I could wear after- 
ward.” 

There was a satiny swish, a great billow- 
ing of the veil as Milly bounded over to 
the bed. 

In a moment her quick fingers had 
slipped off the string. She lifted out a 
frock coat, a white vest, and a pair of gray 
trousers. 

“He did, Mother," she cried in delight, 
holding the clothes aloft for her mother to 


Oh, you dear old thing, you!" 
Impulsively she thre& her arms about 
his neck and kissed him resoundingly. The- 
kiss was aimed at his lips, but it landed on 
his forehead just above his nose, which 
was all the same at the moment. | 

“Look out for your dress, dear,” Mrs. 
Dinsmore admonished. “You're mussing 
it all up!” 

“Put 'em on!” Milly urged him, ignor- 
ing her mother’s injunction. 

" After supper, maybe.” 

"Now. While I've got my dress on." 

“If Mother'll put on her new lavender 
silk," he conceded. 

“It ain't ready yet,” said his wife. “Go 
ahead and put 'em on, Dad. I want to sce 
you in 'em myself." 

“Go into my room,” said Milly. 

Sheepishly he took up the box and went 
across the hall. ‘They could hear him 
tramping about. Presently he came back 
n even more sheepish fashion than he ha 

cft. 
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“Say, but you look distinguished,” his 
daughter commented. 

“They fit you good," said Mrs. Dins- 
more critically. 

“I had 'em altered twice," he confessed. 

Milly came up to him and slipped her 
arm into his. She began to whistle certain 
well-known strains of Mr. Mendelssohn's. 
And as she whistled she marched him 
grandly and solemnly over to the dresser. 

“Here we are at the altar," she an- 
nounced. ‘‘‘Who giveth this woman in 
marriage?’ Dad, you're a peach!” 

At this juncture Mrs. Dinsmore smelled 
the tomato scallop burning in the kitchen 
oven, and bustled heavily down-stairs to 
rescue it. ; 

Dinsmore slipped across the hall to 
Milly's room to don his everyday clothes 
again. Milly began undoing sundry hooks. 
She was still whistling softly as she slipped 
out of the wedding dress; they were the 
same strains of Mendelssohn. 


FTER supper, when Sam Holcomb had 
called for Milly, and he and she had 
departed, ostensibly for the little movie 
theater in the square down by the station, 
Dinsmore put down the paper he was pre- 
tending to read. : 

* How far along is the lavender silk, 
Mother?" he asked. 

“The sleeves ain't in." 

“Let's see it.” ; ; 

So they went up-stairs. She lifted it al- 
most reverently from its wrappings of tis- 
sue paper in the lower drawer of the dres- 
ser. Dinsmore thought it was a very stun- 
ning gown. He was only afraid Mother 
would draw attention from the bride if she 
looked so attractive herself. And Hattie 
called him an old simpleton and let her 
hand rest very tenderly on his arm for a 
moment or two. 

“I saw the caterer and made arrange- 
ments this noon," he announced. 

“ Perkins?” 

“No, Mills.” "NM 

“You are going to make an affair of it, 
aren't you?" M" 

* We'll do things up brown this time. 
For once, Mother, we're going to shine," 
he said with decision. 

* It's costing you an awful lot," she de- 
murred, but e was plain to be seen she was 
not displeased. 

* Milly's worth it,” he told her. _ 

“A frock coat is certainly becoming to: 

ou,” she said, turning to him suddenly. 

“Well, I guess I won’t have anything 
on somebody in a lavender silk dress the 
day of the wedding," was his rejoinder. 


A HALF past two the next afternoon 
a boy from the main office came to 


the little desk in the wholesale drug 
house where James Dinsmore worked. 
It wasn't a very important desk. James 
Dinsmore looked after the orders (and 
order) of the aoe who came in 
from similar wholesale houses. 

“Boss wants to see you in the office,” 
said the boy briefly. |. : 

Dinsmore got up, wrinkling his brows. 
He couldn't think of any mistake he'd 
made lately. He poked up to the main 
office, and through it to the boss's pri- 
vate office. He opened the door timidly, 
apprehensively. : "Mc 
E stenographer had just come in with 
a batch of letters for the boss to sign. 
lle motioned her away as he caught 


sight of Jim Dinsmore there at the door. 

“Never mind those just now, Miss 
Carey. Later will do," said he. “Sit 
down, Dinsmore." 

Dinsmore sat down gingerly in a chair 
near the big glass-topped desk. 

The boss was eminently a direct man, 
else he never would have held the job he 
did. He believed in never beating about 
the bush. He considered directness al- 
ways most merciful, even in a crisis. 

“Dinsmore,” said he, and his eyes 
looked pityingly at the man in the chair 
beside his desk, “get a grip on yourself 
and hold hard. I’ve got some bad news 
for you. Your daughter—Milly—” 

Even so direct a man as the boss had 
to pause there for a moment. 

“Milly!” Dinsmore croaked feebly, as 
if someone had beaten the wind out of 
his lungs. 

"She's had an accident—getting off the 
car at the foot of the street where you live, 
this afternoon—motor car—damn_it!— 
they’re not half careful enough about 
whom they let have licenses—going alto- 


gether too fast, came out from behind the 
trolley car, and hit her. Pretty bad. They 
rushed her in town to St. Mark’s. Your 
wife’s there now, and young Holcomb.” 

Dinsmore did not move nor change his 
expression. A man whose initiative is 
atrophied, who has not been trained to 
think for himself, quite frequently takes a 
shock in that fashion. At last he said, 
slowly, but in the most ordinary tones: 

“I guess, then, I'll have to be away for 
the rest of the afternoon.” 

“The rest of the afternoon!” boomed 
the boss. ‘Look here, you stay away just 
as long as it’s necessary. Never mind this 
pae here. Want-counters will be going 
ong after you and I are both dead. For- 
get 'em for a while. I’ve sent up for my car 
to take you to the hospital. Tei be here 
any minute now. told 'em to hustle it." 

And when a few minutes later a clerk 
from the outer office stepped in to an- 
nounce the car's arrival, the boss himself 
went down in the elevator with Jim Dins- 
more and saw him off. 3 

At the hospital he was shown into a 
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bare little reception-room where Hat- 
tie was waiting for him. She didn’t cry 
out as he came in, nor make any fuss what- 
ever. She just put her hand on his arm 
and leaned there rather heavily. 

Yes, Milly was tee. hurt. She was 
on the operating-table. They couldn't see 
her now, and probably could not for many 
days, even if der as keep her alive that 
long. No, Sam wasn’t there. He had 
come with Hattie, but he couldn’t stand 
it—waiting. He’d gone out like a wild 
man when he learned there was no chance 
of seeing Milly, and nothing he could do. 
They’d better go home. They could tele- 


Millycameup to him and slipped her arm 
into his. She began to whistle certain 
well-knownstrainsof Mr. Mendelssohn's. 
And as she whistled she marched him 
grandly and solemnly over to the dresser 


phone in every little while during the 
night. They'd told her they would let her 
know just how Milly was. à; 

Só Jim Dinsmore and his wife, Hattie, 
went out of the bare little reception-room, 
and down a corridor and through great 
doors carved with likenesses of the good 
Samaritan succoring the victim of the 
highwaymen, and St. Mark walking be- 
neath olive trees with the Saviour. 

The car which had brought Dinsmore 
thither was waiting at the foot of the wide 
steps of the administration building. The 
chauffeur told them the boss had ordered 
him to wait for them and take them out to 


Brookdale. Hattie still made no com- 
plaint, no outcry. Only, just after the big 
limousine had started, she leaned over and 
clutched her husband's arm. 

“Jim, the dress is up on my bed at 
home," she choked. “She was coming 
home early to try it on again. We were 
afraid the skirt didt hang just right. I 
couldn't bear—I just can't see it there 
when we get home." 

"I'll put it away, Mother, I'll put it 
away," said he, leaning over to pat her 
hand. 

Three days later James Dinsmore walked 
into the boss's private office. Milly had 
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undergone the operation as well as could 
be hoped for, but it was still touch and go 
with her, a toss-up in that game of life and 
death that was forever being played in 
those still, clean wards at St. Mark’s. 
“Hattie thinks, and I think,” he said 
very slowly, “that while we're—we're just 


and won out. There came a soft May 
night. pus Dinsmore and Hattie sat 
on the little front porch. It was very 
warm for that time of year, and very still. 
That day he had seen Milly for a moment, 
had talked with her. And they had come 
away assured by a very great surgeon that 


do it. They think she'll be strong enough 
to sit up. You'll be awful disappointed, 
won't you, Jim? You with that frock coat 
that looks so fine on you." 

“Hang the frock coat, Mother! How 
about the lavender silk?" 

"Oh, hang the lavender silk," she 


waiting, I'd better be doing 
something, better have my 
mind taken up—with my 
usual work, perhaps.” 

" Maybe, now, that’s so,” 
the boss agreed. “Just suit 
yourself in the matter." 

“TIl go down and tell Han- 
son, then, that I'll be on the 
want-counter to-day, any- 
wav. 

There was a man in the 
office with the boss. Dins- 
more, going out, heard the 
boss saying: 

“Thats a mighty tough 
case. His daughter—corking 
nice girl—was all ready to be 
married, and a car struck her 
as she was getting off a trolley, 
and—" 

It was the same in the 
outer office. He noticed the 
clerks were whispering to- 
gether and looking at him 
pityingly, and yet with a cer- 
tain wonder at his nerve as he 
passed. Downestairs at the 
counter in the want-room the 
boys were for once an orderly 
lot of urchins. They, too, 
whispered among themselves 
and looked at him. 

“You gotta hand it to de 
old boy for keepin' a grip on 
himself," he heard one of 
them saying to another. 

And at the lunch-room, 
where he always ate his mid- 
dav lunch, he overheard the 
waitresses telling of his afflic- 
tion and saw them pointing 
him out to the other patrons 
of the place. 

On the train, at the store, 
on the streets of Brookdale, 
wherever he was known, he 
found himself a man of im- 
portance. He found, too, this 
new importance he had ac- 
quired helped him wonder- 
fully in the burden of trouble 
and apprehension he was 
bearing; at the same time it 
troubled him that he should 
care for it, even like it. It 
seemed somehow unfair to 
Millv; like taking advantage 
of her calamity. Yet as the 
davs of her brave fight for life 
went by, he found himself 
courting the sorry distinction 
that had come to him, 
ashamed of it, afraid of it, vet 
courting it, and feasting his 
starved soul upon it none the 
less. Occasionally the awful 
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mocked his own emphasis, 
“and everything, so long as 
we'll have Milly.” 

“That’s right. So long as 
we have Milly." 

They sat in silence for a 
time. A sleepy bird peeped 
twice in a hopeful young pop- 
lar tree by the gate. 

"Say, you've borne up 
wonderfully under all this, 
old lady," said he at length. 
“Just simply wonderfully. I 
wouldn't have believed you 
had it in you." 

She moved her chair nearer 
his. He felt her fingers on his 
coat sleeve. It was almost a 
timid touch. 

“I’ve borne up so well, 
i she said, "because— 

ecause—" 

She paused. The sleepy 
bird peeped again. 

“T here's something I ought 
to tell you—or to tell some- 
body to get it off my mind. 
Its something that's been 
troubling me awfully. You'll 
just hate me for it, Jim, 

“Try it and see," he ad- 
vised, 

But she did not speak at 
once. 

“Tve stood it all so well,” 
she began at length with evi- 
dent effort, “ because—I don't 
know how to say it or to make 
you see it—because it made 
us sort of different, sort of 
important—Milly's accident 
made us that way, I mean. 
Everywhere I went I saw peo- 
ple pointing me out to other 
people and pitying me, and 
saying how brave I was, an 
what a dreadful thing it was, 


© Milly's being hurt just before 


she was going to be married. 
Jim, don't hate me for it, if 
vou can help it. Heaven 
knows I've hated myself for 
it. But I couldn't help it. I 
couldn't, Jim. I tried but 
I couldn't. I—oh, Jim, Liked 
it!” 

She had taken away her 
hand from his coat sleeve an 
withdrawn from him as if she 
felt herself unworthy. . 

He jumped to his feet with 
a fervent: 

“Thank God, Hattie!” 

“Thank God, Jim?” she re- 
peated. “For that? Surely— 
surely not for that!” 

He stepped over to her. In 


thought crossed his mind: "How will it be 
with me when she dies? And his heart 
sickened and he grew cold with dreadful 
premonitions. But still, he kept himself 
mainly to those places where the distinc- 
tion, disturbing as it might be, would come 


to him. 
Milly, however, fought the good fight 


Milly would live, that she would be neither 
crippled nor disfigured. 

“You didn't hear what she whispered 
to me just before we left, did you?” Hat- 
tie asked. "She said it's such bad luck to 
put off a wedding that she and Sam are 
going to be married right there at the hos- 
pital, They ve told her there she might 


the darkness his arm groped for her shoul- 
ders, and closed on her with almost suffo- 
cating pressure. A 

“Thank God for that, just that, he re- 
asserted. “Mother, I'm glad you told 
me. You've taken an awful load off mv 
shoulders. You've shown me I'm at least 
part human, anyway.” 


Dropping the Easy Job and 
Tackling the Tough One 


The story of a man who all his business 
life has “gone like a shot" for the thing 
that was hard, important and vital 


By H. Thompson Rich 


IS a standing joke in Columbus, 

Ohio, where Henry L. Doherty sold 

papers as a boy, that he must have 

ad the whole population as regular 

customers, for everyone in town is an 

active member of the “I knew him when” 

club, and can heap you with stories of the 
one-time newsboy, now grown famous. 

Although to-day one of the great men of 
Finance, and probably the very greatest in 
building and operating American public 
utilities, Doherty started life humbly. At 
twelve, he was a newsboy. At twenty, he 
was a gas engineer. At twenty-five, he was 
manager of a public utility plant. At 
twenty-seven, he was manager of a syn- 
dicate of such properties. At thirty-four, 
he was head of a concern of his own. At 
forty, he controlled an immense corpora- 
tion and was really an extraordinary sci- 
entist, and at forty-seven, he is one of the 
few real powers on Wall Street, controlling 
two hundred gas and electric companies 
reaching nearly every state in the Union, 
and having oil holdings the second largest 
in America. 

Step by step he has risen. From an ob- 

_scure boy, by push and grit, he has become 
a man of international importance. How 
did he do it? What is the secret power? 
Doherty says he doesn't know; but talk 
with men who have watched him fight his 
way to the top of the heap, and they will 
tell you that one of the reasons for 

herty's success is his love for " cracking 
a tough nut.” “As soon as a job becomes 
easy," says one man, “ Doherty's interest 
lessens. “All the fun has gone from that 
job, and Doherty begins seeking another 
difficult piece of work. You know, you 
can’t keep a man down who is always 
looking for something hard to do.” 
, Doherty has cultivated the habit of try- 
ing to think straight and clear and without 
prejudice. That habit has now become 
second nature. When he wants to solve a 
problem, he frees his mind from every- 
thing but the one thought. Then he con- 
centrates until it works out. 

For years, one of the biggest problems 
connected with the gas industry was how 
to lay pipes past a sewer or other obstruc- 
tion without making a trap for water, 
which would obstruct the free flow of the 
gas. Various expert engineers had at- 
tempted to solve the problem, but they 

ad all given it up in despair—when along 
came Doherty, still in his teens, and de- 
vised the solution, a simple and practical 
method which is now in universal employ; 
namely, the use of separate pipes, one 


above the obstruction to carry the gas, 
and a small one below the obstruction to 
carry the water. Easy? Yes, but the ex- 
perts had stumbled all around it, because 
they hadn't thought straight and clear. 

One of Mr. Doherty's strongest con- 
victions is that worry kills more men than 
overwork. He believes a man can stand 
any amount of work, provided he makes a 
pleasure of it. 

In July of 1913, when Wall Street was 
temporarily upside down, there was a con- 
ference of large interests one morning. 
Henry L. Doherty was present. The oc- 
casion was marked by solemnity and 
deepest gloom. Suddenly some detail 
loomed up to Doherty in a humorous 
light. He laughed. 

Consternation followed. 

* Doherty," admonished one of his 
friends, “I don't see how you can laugh at 
a time like this.” 

“IfI couldn't laugh at a time like this,” 
replied Doherty, “I would have died long 
ago! 


JDJOHERTY believes the opportunities 
are greater now than a generation 
ago, but that the detractions are greater, 
too. This is the easiest age the world has 
ever known to win success, provided the 
boy of to-day is willing to work as hard as 
our forefathers and does not assume that 
what was luxury for them is a necessity 
for him. But if he has the reliability, has 
the push, has the training, he can rise 
higher and quicker to-day than ever before. 

In Doherty’s opinion, the schools that 
are to train young men for a business ca- 
reer should be laboratories where they can 
be taught to do, as well as to think. Nearly 
every boy has the instincts of a builder. 
He loves to dig tunnels and erect houses 
in the sand, to make and sail boats, to run 
miniature windmills and railroad trains. 
But the ordinary public school stifles these 
instincts, and many a mechanical genius 
is lost to the world. Let boys be shown 
the bigness of play, and when they grow 
up their work will be play. The man whose 
work is play will always succeed. That is 
Doherty’s idea of education. 

He is so convinced our present system 
falls short of the mark that he has estab- 
lished three schools of his own, where he 
trains the boys who are to work in his com- 

anies. He calls them Cadet Schools. 
They are institutions where the theoreti- 
cal is flashed vividly on the screen of prac- 
tical life. Theories have got to work. If 
they don't, they are discarded. Doherty 


is emphatic on this point. As a scientist 
and inventor, he has given to oblivion 
many an invention that at first blush 
would have startled the world—because he 
found out, as a result of practical experi- 
ment, that it wasn't feasible and wouldn't 
pay dividends 

he young men entering these schools 
are taken right into the factories. They 
are not expected to dig ditches and shovel 
coal, but are given enough of actual work 
to know how everything should be done. 
Then, at night, they attend lectures where 
the theoretical side of what they have al- 
ready done is presented. Doherty gives 
some of these lectures himself. 

As a result of his cadet schools, the 
Doherty companies are securing compe- 
tent, energetic, scientifically trained men, 
men who know from meter-reading to 
managership the business in which they 
are engaged, men who have been incul- 
cated with the Doherty way of doing 
things, men who are bound to rise! 

Down South there is a big gas and 
electric plant. At the head of this plant is 
one of Boker 's best men. He trained 
this man from boyhood, taking him out of 
a New England college, where his father 
was having all manner of trouble with 
him. Among his associates, the fellow had 
acquired the reputation of a reckless 
young spendthrift. His parents had just 
about given up hope of ever making any- 
thing out of him when Doherty took him 
over and turned his youthful exuberance 
into business efficiency by means of a 
thorough cadet school training. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY had no high- 
school or college education, yet before 
he was forty he had invented and per- 
fected processes and apparatus requiring 
the greatest technical skill, and had es- 
tablished a reputation for theoretical and 
practical achievement known the world 
over. 

If you ask him where he got the rudi- 
ments of his education, he will tell you: 
“Out of a gas catalogue.” 

It sounds funny, but it is true. While 
he was still a newsboy in Columbus, he got 
a job at the gas works. There, down by 
the roaring coke furnaces and retorts, he 

red over that catalogue until he knew, 

etter than the words could tell him, what 
it was all about—those furnaces and re- 
torts luring him like a romance from the 
Arabian Nights. 

He looked into the heart of that gas 
house and saw coal turning into gas, and 
gas into power and heat, saw that the coal 
and the gas and the power and the heat all 
came from the bowels of the earth and re- 
sembled the fires of the sun. Then he tore 
back to the catalogue to find out, if he 
could, what the deuce made the thing hap- 
pen. And if he couldn’t find out there, he 
asked someone or dug up another book. 

This is the keynote of his education. 
He went from the thing to the word, not 
from the word to the thing, as most of the 
schools and colleges teach. 
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Often during those early years, after a 
sleepless night spent over some deep scien- 
tific volume, he would duck his head into 
a basin of cold water and go cheerfully off 
to work, down to the gas plant or out on 
the street selling papers—a fourteen-hour- 
a-day man right from the start. Those 
were the hard years of preparation for the 
work to come. He was getting an educa- 
tion such as no school can give. He was 
learning first-hand, from life as well as 
from books, taking practical and theoreti- 
cal together. 

By the time he was twenty he was a gas 
engineer, and an uncommonly good one. 
Yet he a. knowledges that he did not really 
wake up mentally until he flung a stone 
through the air one day, and caught a 
glimpse of the vital scientific. principles 
behind the parabola his random bit of 
rock described in its flight. 

At twenty-two Doherty was made as- 
sistant to the manager of the Columbus 
plant—because he could do things men 
twice his age couldn't do. That was the 
first score in his game of success. I say 
game, for success was then, as it still is, 
essentially a game within him. He cares 
little for wealth and power. The joy is 
all in the work, and the work is play, 
because he makes it play. 

They tell this story of Doherty’s first big 
promotion: The Columbus com- 
vany was operated by a large 

Vall Street bond house. ‘They 
wanted a man to go up and re- 
organize the Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, company. Doherty was 
mentioned for the honor, and a 
representative was sent to try 
him out. 

"Would you go, Doherty?" 
the representative asked. 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“At once!” 

They gave him the job and he 
caught I next train out of Co- 
lumbus, without so much bag- 
gage as a brush and comb. He 
was happy that he had got the 
job, because it meant new prob- 
lems, harder work, more respon- 
sibility. Columbus had begun 
to be too easy. Madison looked 
like a tougher job. 

At Madison. Doherty made a 
splendid record, putting the dis- 
organized company back on its 
feet and reëstablishing public 
good will. So successful was he 
that in an incredibly short time 
he had become president of the 
Madison company. 

Then they sent him to take 
hold of one company after anoth- 
er, always with equal success. 
Finally they sent him out to 
tackle the big Denver company. 
This company was suffering from 
the ruinous opposition of another 
concern operating in the same 
city. The opposition company had or- 

anized itself solely to force its sale to the 
Denver company, had managed to secure 
a franchise, and was attempting, by cut 
rates, free appliances, and other question- 
able tactics, to win over the legitimate 
company’s trade. —— . 

Such was the situation when Doherty 
stepped in. Now, nine men out of ten, 
under similar circumstances, would have 


the instincts of a builder. 


railroad trains. 


ot angry and flown off the handle. But 

oherty believes, at all costs, in letting the 
other fellow get mad. So he determined to 
keep cool, and set calmly about to re- 
organize the company. First, he put his 
rates back on a fair basis. The other 
manager had lowered them to compete 
with the opposition company. Next, he 
proceeded by a “quality” inducement to 
win over the select trade, content to let 
the rivals have the cheap trade. 

It was a hard fight. [t was perhaps as 
hard a fight as Doherty ever had. But in the 
end he was victorious, and forced the oppo- 
sition company to sell out at hisown figure. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY believes good 
will is a public utility’s most valuable 
asset. He considers it more valuable than 
a city franchise. If there is bad will, he 
turns it into good will, going over the 
heads of the opposition to be pleasant. 

An example of this is the case of a bank- 
rupt Northern company. This company 
was all at sixes and sevens. Employees 
were underpaid, shareholders were getting, 
no returns on their investment, and dis- 
content was general. Doherty sent out an 
investigator, who returned with the ver- 
dict that public sympathy was lacking. 
The people were paying good money for 
poor service, and they naturally resented it. 


What is Your Boy Doing 
at School? 


T IS the 15th of September. Schools all 
I over the land are opening. Consider Henry 
L. Doherty’s ideas on education. 

In Doherty’s opinion, the schools that are 
to train young men for a business career should 
be laboratories where they can be taught to 
do, as well as to think. Nearly every boy has 
He loves to dig 
tunnels and erect houses in the sand, to make 
and sail boats, to run miniature windmills and 
But the ordinary public 
school stifles these instincts, and many a 
mechanical genius is lost to the world. The 
best way to educate is to go from the thing to 
the word, not from the word to the thing, as 
most of the schools and colleges teach. 


Then Doherty sat down quietly and 
solved the problem. He got a map of the 
city, laid it out in squares, and sent an 
active representative into each square 
with instructions to shake hands and “get 
in right.” These men went, and for three 
months gave no thought to business, but 
spent all their time making themselves 
agreeable. The result was that, at the end 
of that time, public sympathy had been 


won back, good will had been reéstab- 
lished, and everything was running 
smoothly. That little three months’ pleas- 
ure jaunt had done more for the company 
than a solid year of old-fashioned jogging- 
up could possibly have accomplished. 

Until the age of thirty-four, Doherty 
had not known what it was to be his own 
boss. But the break was bound to come, 
for a man of his original ideas and attain- 
ments would not always be willing to be 
hampered and held back by other people’s 
hesitating methods and conservative capi- 
tal. Also, his genius for organization had 
become so highly developed that reorgan- 
izing sick companies was rapidly becoming 
child's play. There were many problems 
in public utilities that were more interest- 
ing and harder to solve than the work he 
was doing at the time. He looked forward 
to tackling these hard jobs. ‘So, when the 
break eventually came, the result of a dif- 
ference of opinion between Doherty and 
those higher up, Doherty tendered his 
resignation and stepped out, free at last 
to go ahead as he chose. 

When gne of his friends asked how he 
was able to get ahead at this critical stage 
of the game, he replied slowly: “/t—was— 
hell!” 

He got there, though, in spite of every- 
thing. One party made him an offer of a 

: cool million, but with certain 
conditions attached—the insid- 
er's advantages over the outside 
investor. Doherty rejected this 
offer unconditionally, because it 
would not have been playing fair 

* to his investors. ; 

“Now, what will you do?” 
asked one of his closest friends. 

“ Hustle and get it elsewhere," 
heanswered, entirely unconscious 
that he was giving a demonstra- 
tion of integrity. 

And that is precisely what he 
did. Years after, he went to 
England for capital. He got it, 
too, for they had heard of him, 
and knew his integrity. ] 

I suppose that in every man s 
life there are two periods that 
mark transitions which are to re- 
sult in either success or in fail- 
ure. One of them is when a man 
decides to cease being a drifter 
and aim for a certain goal. 
herty reached that period when 
he awakened to the significance 
of what was going on in those 
furnaces and retorts at Colum- 
bus, and to the fact that a stone 
flung across a stream follows cer- 
tain absolute mathematical and 
scientific laws. The second pe 
riod is when a man decides 
whether he shall own his own 
labor or work for someone else 
to the end of his days. Doheity 
reached that period when he re- 
signed from the company he ha 
worked with for so many years, 

and when he refused to return even for a 
heavy increase in salary. 

It is knowing these periods when they 
arrive, and being able to make the correct 
decision, that spells the beginning of the 
up trail or the beginning of the down. , f 
fact that Doherty recognized and decide 
rightly was not blind luck. It was the re- 
sult of being awake, so nothing escaped his 
notice. (Continued on pag 72) 
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Henry L. Doherty 


WHO has fought his way from the very bottom to the 
very top in business. One of the explanations of his 
Progress lies in the fact that he seems to have been 
able to recognize the important turning points in his 
own life as they arose. It wasn’t luck that enabled 


him to do this. It was the result of his being awake. 
Read the article about him, and note the story of his 
decision to quit working for other people and to go into 
business for himself. Mr. Doherty was born in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1870, and began life as an office boy. 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


THE distinguished writer whose article entitled 


“My Creed” is a feature of the magazine this month. 
Mrs. Rinehart was born in Pittsburgh, in a suburb of 
which (Sewickley) she now lives. In her young woman- 
hood she was a nurse. In 1896 she was married to 
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Dr. Stanley Marshall Rinehart, now an important 
Pittsburgh physician. Mrs. Rinthart's great achieve" 
ments as an author are all the more remarkable 
because along with them she has lived the full life 0 


a busy wife and mother. 


Foolish Things 
the War May Stop 


By 
Fred C. Kelly 


NLESS we watch ourselves very 
carefully, there is a strong pos- 
sibility that the war may get us 
out of wasteful habits to such 
an extent that the practice of 
Sony will become downright fashion- 
able. We may grow so accustomed to buy- 
ing only what we actually need that the 
habit may stick after the war is over, and 
the person who is saving may nevertheless 
hold up his head with self-respect just as 
much as anybody. 
uppose, for example, that the shortage 
of wool—because of the necessity of sup- 
plying a big army with 
cothing—should lead to a 
radical simplification of 
styles, not only for men but 
for the clever and justly pop- 
ular feminine sex. Hereto- 
fore, anything like a perma- 
nent design in women's dress 
has been impossible, for the 
reason that the essence of 
fashion 1s constant change. 

he more fashionable a 
woman is, the more she 
must show herability to ha ve 
something entirely new. 

here has come to be so 
much competition among 
Women to be up with the 
styles, or ahead of them. 
that we not only have such 
nonsense as fur boas in Au- 
gust and straw hats in win- 
ter, but all sorts of needless 
items of dress, designed 
largely for the purpose of 
showing people's ability to 
Pay for them. Su ppose, 
now, on the other hand, 
that the war emergency 
should make it expedient to 
leave off some of the ruffles, 
plaits, belts, tucks, and 
other things that needlessly 
use up wool. That might 
pave the way to greater sta- 
bility of styles. A woman 
could buy an outfit and 
Wear it, instead of discard- 
ing it for fear the neighbors 
might think she couldn't af- 
ford to buy one of slightly 
newer design. 

Be that as it may, before 
we are through wiih this war the practice 
of omitting wasteful and needless expen- 

iture is destined to creep into not only 
our private life but our business transac- 
tions. Business wastefulness is most likely 
to lurk along the line of distribution. 
ut two dots on a piece of paper. One 
represents production, the other consump- 
tion. An irregular, curved line between 
the two represents distribution. The task 


autocracy 


at the present time is tostraighten that line. 

The high cost of getting things from 
the producer to the consumer has been 
largely due to competition. One store tries 
to outdo another in the way of providing 
needless service of óne kind or another for 
customers. The consequence is that cus- 
tomers, simply because these unnecessary 
accommodations have been forced upon 
them, have become as whimsical in their 
demands as a bunch of high-born dé- 
butantes. 

Enough bread was wasted in this coun- 
try every day to supply a good-sized army, 


Read This Article— 


and Then Think Hard 
About Your Own Job 


OW that the war is on, there are going to be 
more things to do in this country than there 
are people to do them. Some men beyond 
military age, and some women, are to have a 
chance in business the like of which they never 
saw. As Mr. Kelly says: "For hundreds of thou- 
sands there is to be a new dawn and a new spin 
of the wheel. Opportunity is going to play a spe- 
cial, extraordinary return engagement." 
But this is going to be a time when we shall 
learn to cut out a lot of nonsense—unnecessary 
operations in our work, wasteful and extravagant 
ways of doing things. Kelly’s article suggests the 
drift that is coming. Don't be obstinate and try to 
stand out against it. Examine your business and 
get with the drift. Get with it early, and make this 
a period in which you will learn a great deal about 
new and more economical ways of doing things. 
The world is fighting to rid itself of the curse of 
One of the great by-products of the 
fight will be the increased efficiency of individuals 
and individual businesses. 
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just because housewives did not take 
the trouble to think a day ahead how 
much bread they were going to need. 
Housewives did not order from dealers 
a day ahead of delivery, and so dealers, in 
turn, could not tell how much bread they 
would need on a given day. In order to 
have a safe margin, the dealers ordered 
more than they were likely to sell. Under 
spur of competition, bakers who supplied 
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bread to these dealers agreed to take back 
all that was unsold. Then this bread was 
ground up and disposed of at greatly re- 
duced prices for chicken feed andj other 
purposes. After the war started, bakers 
agreed to withdraw this return privilege on 
bread, and dealers are encouraging house- 
wives to place their orders in advance. 
This mere detail of food conservation will 
save many thousands of loaves every day. 

'Then there is the important item of 
delivery, the most extravagant expense, 
perhaps, connected with American retail 
enterprises. Grocers make two or three, 
or even four, deliveries a day for localities 
which could be supplied with one delivery, 
if customers would only use enough thought 
to order what they need all at once. And 
it oftens happens that no two families on 
a street order from the same store. Each 
family has its pet grocer driving up several 
times a day. ‘Lhe consequence is that 
there may be twenty or more different de- 
livery wagons carrying stuff that could all 
be handled by one. 

I used to live on a little street only a few 
hundred feet long, and populated b less 
than ten families. All our milk, groceries, 
meat, bread and other food supplies could 
have been hauled in one wagon. Yet 
there came to our doors each 
morning three different milk 
wagons, three or four butch- 
ers’ wagons, and so many 
catarrhal little autos belong- 
ing to competing grocers 
that it was practically im- 
possible for a resiMent of our 
street to sit on his front 
porch during the daylight 
hours and have much peace 
of mind. When there wasn't 
noise there was dust, and 1 
have known days when 
there were even both. We 
almost needed a traffic of- 
ficer. Sometimes a large van 
would drive up, back and 
fill, and turn around, with 
much noise and gasping and 
blowing out of expensive 
gasolene fumes, and then 
the driver would gayly carry 
in his burden, consisting, 
maybe, of a cake of yeast. 


THE Department of Com- 
merce, as a result of a re 
cent investigation, is con- 
vinced that in most cities 
the local deliveries and cart- 
age cost more than the total 
freight and express charges. 
In Washington, D. C., the 
total transportation and 
cartage costs applving to 
commodities for public con- 
sumption was estimated to 
be $190 a year for each 
family. 

This government inquiry 
showed that the most expen- 
sive thing to deliver is 
ice. An establishment in Washington sell- 
ing $359,580 worth of ice a year was obliged 
to spend $163,800, or 45.6 of the gross 
sales, to haul the ice to customers. A 
Cleveland ice concern, by the way, has 
stations all over the city where ‘people can 
buy ice at greatly reduced rates if they care 
to haul it themselves. Milk, too, requires 
an expensive delivery system. The report 
of the government investigation says: 


` 
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Of the price paid for milk by the consumer, it 
is probably true that about forty per cent repre- 
sents profit and the cost of handling and distri- 
bution. Of this forty per cent, the average cost 
of distribution or delivery would be from one 
fourth tothree tenths—that is, from ten totwelve 
per cent of the selling price. ‘Vhat a part of this 
cost is chargeable to the demand of the con- 
sumer for special service is the opinion of a 
prominent milk dealer, who states that, in addi- 
tion to his three regular deliveries, he is forced 
to maintain three or more special deliveries, un- 
der penalty of losing his patrons. 

Again, in certain sections milk must be de- 
livered at the rear of some houses and at the 
front of others on the same street, thus neces- 
sitating long detours on the part of the driver 
or the operation of two wayons, one for front 
and one for rear delivery. 

The effect of these factors on the cost of milk 
delivery is in some cases important. ‘There is, 
nevertheless, a considerable waste in the deliv- 
ery of this article of food, duc to the large 
amount of duplication and interweaving of 
routes; and the opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of economies through the combination and 
orderly arrangement of routes is probably 
greater than is afforded in connection with the 
delivery of any other important foodstuff. For 
this reason, the establishment of central milk- 
supply stations has lately been under considera- 
tion in a number of municipalities. 


One ice-cream dealer reported delivery 
costs amounting to 40 per cent of his gross 
sales; another gave his delivery costs at 
only a little over 10 per cent. The average 
costs for delivering other articles were: 
Bottled soft drinks, 20.2 per cent; brick, 
I9.9 per cent; bakery products, 19.8 per 
cent; and laundered goods, 15.3 per cent. 
The lowest percentage shown for any class 
of commodities covered by the investiga- 
tion was 1.1 for wholesale meat products. 


"THE thoughtful Average Consumer of a 
mathematical turn of mind can look at 
these figures, take a little pad and pencil, 
and calculate just how important it is to 
him to have retail establishments avoid 
wasteful forms of delivery. 

A conspicuous example of wastefulness 
in food distribution was brought to light 
a few years ago by Cyrus C. Miller, then 

resident of the Borough of the Bronx. 
Miller found that fish were brought in 
every day from New England to the 
freight terminal on the llarlem River. 
They could have been disposed of right 
there, but because of lack of marketing 
facilities they had to be reloaded on a 
barge and taken down to the fish market, 
to be sold and carted back up-town. All 
this needless handling meant much addi- 
tional cost, which had to be borne by the 
consumer. 
: The Commercial Pony Board, in 
seeking a way to get rid of delivery waste, 
investigated the results of coóperative de- 
livery in thirty-five cities where it has been 
tried. In thirty-one of these thirty-five 
cities the plan has been successful. The 
chances are that before the war is over 
there will be more coóperative delivery. 
This plan is already in successful operation 
in a great many American cities, but not 
so much so here as abroad. When the 
British War Commission. was here, one 
member, on his first trip to the United 
States, marveled at the great number of 
different wagons and other delivery out- 
fits. Under the cooperative scheme, goods 
are taken to a central depot, from the 
various stores assoc! ted in the enterprise, 
and from there carried to customers, at so 


much for each delivery. 


I know of a large department store 
where the average cost of delivering pack- 
ages is about twelve cents each. This cost 
is inevitably passed on to the customer, 
although the customer does not always 
realize it. On the other hand, the pur- 
chaser who carries his goods home helps to 
keep prices down, besides conserving labor 
for more necessary war-time purposes. 

The trouble has been that because of 
competition the big department stores 
actually discourage people from carrying 
their purchases home. Instead of placing 
a package in the customer’s hands, the 
clerk is more likely to say: 

“Where shall I have this sent?” Just as 
if the idea of the buyer taking the article 
with him was unheard of. 


ANP the stores not only delivered but 
they made special so-called accommo- 
dation deliveries. A woman went in and 
bought an article that she might not need 
for a week. Yet when she learned that she 
was too late for the last delivery that day, 
she decided that life would no longer have 
any charm for her unless the purchase 
reached her home by evening. So the 
store promised to send it out special." One 
store did such things because another did. 
Many stores have cut down these ser- 
vices in the last few weeks, in response 
to suggestions from the Government that 
they readjust their delivery service so as 
not to have to replace men withdrawn for 
military service from agriculture, manu- 
factories, and other vital industries. 
There are probably three reasons why 
so much stuff from department stores is 


delivered instead of carried home by pur- 
chasers: 


1. Because stores, under spur of competition, 
offer to make delivery, and this is accepted as a 
matter of course. 

2. Because customers at the better class of 
stores rather assume that it is crass, almost 
vulgar, to be seen carrying their own packages. 

3. Because it takes so long to have a package 
wrapped up that a customer doesn't like to wait 
for it, and it is easier just to say “send it.” 


The third reason is probably the most 
important. Every department store man- 
ager knows that there is a more or less 
definite relation between the speed of 
wrapping packages and making change 
and the number of packages carried home 
by purchasers. So that the store which can 
wrap packages most rapidly can greatly 
cut down its delivery cost. A great deal of 
wrapping, by the way, is entirely unnec- 
essary. The other day I had occasion to 
go into a store and buy a piece of soap. The 
soap was wrapped up in a gay assort- 
ment of advertising matter describing the 
delights of various other toilet accessories 
manufactured by the soap people. All 
this was placed in a nice little pasteboard 
box. There was no reason why I should 
not have placed this box, without addi- 
tional wrapping, in my pocket and pro- 
ceeded, rejoicing, on my way. Yet the 
clerk insisted on wrapping a sheet of paper 
around the pasteboard box and tying it up 
with a blue string. There was not only the 
waste of paper and string, but the waste 
of time required to do the wrapping. The 
clerk might have devoted that time to 
selling something to somebody else. 

The head of a famous department store 
tells me that delay in making change not 
only means more deliveries but fewer cash 
sales, and also more C. O. D. deliveries. 


Many a customer says, “ Just charge it,” 
rather than pay cash and then wait about 
for a seemingly interminable period to re- 
ceive his change. Most stores are coming 
to the belief that it is worth while to em- 
ploy expert wrappers, in order to get speed. 

Another store manager told me of a 
funny thing he had observed. Up to four 
minutes, he says, a customer will wait for 
his change rather patiently; but from four 
minutes on he becomes impatient at a 
rapidly increasing rate. And the limit of the 
customer’s patience varies somewhat ac- 
cording to his surroundings. If a man isin 
a part of a store, such as the hardware, toy, 
or sporting goods department, for example, 
where there are lots of interesting articles 
to look at, he will be patient much longer 
than if he has ut in the calico depart- 
ment. Hence, the duller the department, 
the more rapid should be the wrapper. 

Concerted action is already being taken 
to stop the abuse of the return privilege. 
I know a big store where nearly 20 per 
cent of the goods it sells are returned. In 
other words, about 20 per cent of its selling 
expense is absolute waste, for it costs just 
as much to sell stuff which is later returned 
as that which is kept and paid for. And 
this waste expense must be made up 
partly from the list of customers who 
never abuse the return privilege.” 

A big item of wasteful effort in depart- 
ment stores—one which stores have been 
trying to remedy for years, but without 
much success—is due to the fact that com- 

aratively few persons do much buying 
beoe ten-thirty or eleven o'clock in the 
morning, and most of the shopping is done 
in the afternoon—the peak of the rush 
being at about four-twenty. Yet the 
clerks must be at their places from eight- 
thirty on. Something must be done to 
encourage more early morning shopping 
and spread the buying more evenly over 
the several hours of the business day, just 
as the Christmas shopping period has, by ~ 
great educational effort, been spread over 
the month or two preceding Christmas 
instead of concentrated in the last week. 


STRANGER things might happen than 
that before the war ends: there will bea 
general drafting of married women to take 
the places of business women who have 
been promoted to men’s places. Every 
year thousands of women—skilled stenog- 
raphers, bookkceepers, and so on—leave 
business for matrimony. Many of these 
whose homes or children do not requ 
much of their time would just as soon ol 
a salaried position, except for the fact that 
it is regarded as an insult to the husband 
for a wife to be employed. If she consent 
ed to employment from patriotic motives 
however, this objection would not apply. 
Here, then, is a particular in which the 
war may work something of a social revo 
lution, with, perhaps, more or less lasting 
effects. The other day I was talking to? 
woman who, after seven years of marre 
life, had taken a salaried position 5* 
cause her husband had joined the Ut 
cers' Reserve Corps, and she was highly 
enthusiastic over all that she was leam 
ing about the great wide world of busines 
affairs. I doubt if she will ever be co 
tent to return to routine housework aga! 
asasteady job, war or no war. , ,, he 
“How would you men like it, $ 
asked me, “if society fixed an arbitrary I^ 
for you—that is, if (Continued on page 1% 


~ What Salary Do You Need 


: to Make You Happy? 


... You Have Got to Feel that You 
Amount to Something 


NE very important factor was 
omitted from the list (in the 

i February AMERICAN MAGAZINE) 

ani- of the things that seem to make up happi- 

z. ness. It is Success—a feeling that we are 

; .Jomg a work worth while, and that our 

şr Vork is recognized. While I do not think 

.. that success is measured by money, an 

-~ stimate of success cannot be dissoci- 
pi ted from the cash value that is put on our 
ok. It is the only factor of happiness 

..-. hat, granting material necessities, has to 

_ X reckoned in dollars. 

,, Success is a variant, and it is impossible 
..0 state it In a money limit. I know that 
he five thousand dollars that is my fath- 

.TS salary as United States attorney 

vee Mgs with it to him a recognition of his 

, bility that the same salary made in an- 

T. ether way would not have. I know that 

$ “che small checks I sometimes receive for 

.. y own work bring a glow that really 

int in the checks. 

... Success at twenty-five and success at 
` ftv make different demands. In a few 
_ 2 wnths I am going to marry a man I met 

VL 1 college, a sanitary engineer, now with a 

+~ cate board of health. His salary is just 

7. velve hundred dollars a year, yet that 

cans happiness to us. At twenty-five he 

“os three degrees, and the fact that he was 

Z= sen for this work means the beginning 
t= Success to us, too. It is enough to live 

~~ awhile he is proving his theories of public 
= lth, and it gives him an opportunity 

ee original work. But if five years from 
imt ow he has the same salary (only he will 
^X) and his work has not been recog- 
zed, we will not think of twelve hundred 

v= llars in the same way. 

íi Success is a big factor in happiness. The 

ye. 0Dty may not mean much to us in dollar 

lue; but to be content at a low salary 
rans In most cases that a man has ceased 
u= grow. Tf he can feel an increasing use- 
i7 Iness and ability on his two thousand 
vy | four thousand dollar income, he is still 

i le to include success; but growth usually 
zo $3 money value. 

vo And we aren't going to put a four thou- 

vind dollar limit on our ability and growth! 

fer M. W. M. 


‘Nho is Right—This Husband 
; or This Wife? 


oM DATTIE, how much money do you 
se" need to be happy,” said Peter as he 
e ked over the top of THE AMERICAN 

", AGAZINE he was reading, at Pattie, who 
iU" $ sitting in a low chair on the other side 
Pie the table. 

UY Whatever put such a question in your 
n ad? answered Pattie. 

Oh, I just ran across this question in 
AMERICAN MacaziNE: ‘How much 
sz. “Mey do you need to be happy?’ and I 

* ndered how you would feel about it.” 
"tor quite a while there was heard only 


1 
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the scratching of two pencils, then Pattie's 
triumphant "I've finished; let's see 
yours,” and Peter's slow “Hold on just a 
minute, Patsy—now I'm ready." 

1 his is what Peter had written: 

."About five thousand dollars a year. 
That amount affords one the best pros- 
pectus on life, for it dethrones worry on 
the money question and enables a man to 
save for the unforeseen, which always hap- 
pens. I would be happier if I could always 
feel my wife and children had some of the 
luxuries of this world and that, if aught 
should happen to me, I would be leaving 
them well provided. When a couple has 
less drudgery to do, they have more time 
and inclination for culture, religion, 
friends, children, and life is more worth 
while, for it is naturally a broader sphere." 

And this was Pattie’s: 

"How much money do I need to be 
happy? That's easy, AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE. T can answer that without even tak- 
ing time to stare into the fire or bat an 
eyelash—$2,080 a year. That is enough 
to live comfortably, save some, and do our 
share in the social and religious life of 
which we are a part. Friends, friends are 
the gift of God and can neither be bought 
nor sold, so money cannot enter into this 
phase of the question for, whether I were 
a tin-cup beggar, a bloated bondholder, 
or just a fair to middling everyday person, 
true friends are still friends. Now, why 
the specific amount, $2,080 a year? Why 
not $2,000 or $2,500? For the simple rea- 
son that $2,080 is the exact amount that 
my Peter makes, and because with love 
enough the amount of money to make one 
happy is just what one's got." 

And, needless to add, Peter voted Pattie 


the prize. M. As 


Says He Has Become David. 
Graysonized 


KNOW of many who really enjoy life 

and are happy, whose incomes rarely 
reach $1,000 per annum. I have been 
married. over fifty years, have now a 
grown-up daughter and son who are well 
educated and well established in life, and 
in whom I take delight, and when they 
were growing up my annual salary ranged 
from $600 to $1,000. 

My dear wife and I were compelled to 
deny ourselves many things, but we were 
happy upon this moderate income and en- 
joyed life to the full. Our income is still 
small and old age is creeping upon us, but 
we are still happy and as contented as 
mortals can be with many desires unful- 
filled. AMD 

If we had lived in a large city, or among 
the selfishly fashionable, we might have 
been discontented and miserable, but we 
have lived in towns of a few thousand, 
where people have not been extravagant 
and who prize a friend for what he can 
contribute to the general good. We have 
not spent in any iu more than $1,000, 
and often much less. 


. 

We as a family have studied botany, 
and know the flowers; ornithology, and 
have hosts of friends among the birds who 
live in our trees; meteorology, and keep 
in touch with the weather; we have a 
home, our home, heated, lighted with elec- 
tricity, bathrooms, cases filled with the 
best books, table covered with the best 
magazines, and in which we have lived 
continuously for more than thirty-one 
years. Here we will continue to live and 
enjoy our friends, books and children until 
the time of our earthly life is done, when 
we will be 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


On a very moderate income you can be 
very happy when you have acquired, as 
we have, the habit of contentment. We 


have become David Graysonized. 
H. L. M. 


Most Successful Men Are Hap- 
py All the Way Up 


"THE amount of money one needs to be 
happy is enough to maintain an es- 
tablished environment. 

It differs vastly, and, with men pro- 
gressing, it changes constantly. It is folly 
to set some particular amount, like a 
$5,000 income. That infers that all men 
who earn less—perhaps 95 per cent of all 
families—are necessarily unhappy. 

Most successful men find happiness all 
the way up. I remember when $50 a 
month seemed a fortune to me. 

I believe that I could have remained 
happy on to-day's equivalent for that $50 
monthly. I saved money then, as always, 
and I started to build a home. 

I have been happy financially at ever 
step since. I remember when I first af- 
forded a $35-flat. It seemed a mansion to 
me. When I later afforded a $100-flat I 
remarked: “This is as fine a home as any 
man could ever want." And I meant it. 

As one advances he makes friends of a 
different class. That class and their habits 
become a necessity. Being forced to quit 
them for lack of money 1s what causes 
heartaches. But environments one never 
had never should be missed. 

I have no sympathy with men above the 
line of want who think that more mone 
would bring them more happiness. It 
might bring them more pleasure, that is 
true. But the pleasures essential to a nor- 
mal man’s happiness are very cheap. If 
a man isn't happy on $1,500 per year he 
will never be happy on $15,000 per year. 

Happiness has little to do with money. 
The happiest man I know never made 
more than three dollars daily. The happi- 
est old couple that I know have retired on 
the savings from a $125 monthly salary. 
They spend their winters in Florida, and 
their summers in a cottage close to my 
summer home. On the other hand, the 
most unhappy man I know is the richest 
man I know. CLAUDE C. HOPKINS 
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The story of a Cinderella without a prince 


By MABEL NELSON THURSTON 


ILLUSTRATED 


WAS the Monday after Thanksgiv- 
ing and already the stage was set for 
Christmas. Christmas socks were al- 
luringly displayed in all the windows; 
Christmas “suggestions” beckoned 

from every counter; great elevators, cease- 
lessly slipping up and down in their cages, 
bore red-lettered signs of warning—“Only 
twenty-three shopping days before Christ- 
mas!” 

And because the weather happened to 
be glorious, people had overcome the usu- 
al Monday inertia and from early in the 
morning had been thronging the stores. 
The book department of Dorman and 
Gregory had had a particularly busy day; 
by four o'clock the clerks were hurrying 
about with tired eyes and, not infrequent- 
ly, hot spots of color in their faces. 

“My land!" Seven-hfty-three muttered 
to Seven-seventy-one, as she signaled im- 
patiently for her change. “Tf it's goin’ to 
be like this all the month, excuse me! III 
ask to be put in refrigerators. You'd 
think all the world had made up their 
mind to give nothin’ but books to every 
last friend they had. Don't the place look 
like a cyclone had struck it? My feet are 
screamin’ so I sh'ld think people could 
hear em on the next square. Here comes 
another! Your go, Marcia Brewster. What 
are you hangin’ back for, kid? If you don't 
step up lively you'll get fired, rush or no 
rush." 

Seven-seventy-one turned with à start. 
She was one of the girls with tired spots of 
color in her cheeks. Besides the color 
there was a look in her eyes which was 
something more than weariness; if there 
had been anything to be afraid of, one 
might have thought it fear. . 

“Can I help—" she began timidly. But 
the customer interrupted brusquely: 

“I want a copy of ' The Cherry Orchard’ 
by 'Tchekov." : 

“By—? I’m afraid I don't know—” 
Seven-seventy-one fultered. 

“By Tchekov,? the woman repeated, 
raising her voice, ""Ieugkov! Why 
don't they have clerks that know some- 
thing about books? *'The Cherry Orchard 
by Tchekov.” — ES : 

“PJI go see,” the girl cried hastily. 

She hunted desperately; she asked sev- 
eral clerks, but some were too busy to an- 
swer her and some did not know; she fum- 
bled through a catalogue or two, but did 
not find hee she looked among the 
C's. She returned to the customer, dis- 
tressed and apologetic. | . EN 

*T'm so sorry—1 can't find it. We— 

But the customer, frowning impatiently 
over a wasted five minutes, was already 
half way down the aisle. 

Seven-fifty-three, 2t leisure for a mo- 
ment, looked after her with interest. 
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BY CLARENCE F. 


“What did you do to her Royal High- 
ness?" she asked. “She looks 'sif she like 
to eat us all—pickled in vinegar.” 

‘The worried shadow in Seven-seventy- 
one’s eyes deepened. 

“She asked for something by Checkoff 
and I couldn't find it.” 


HE other girl turned upon her a face 

of blankest amazement. Her name 
was Sarah Riggs, but she called herself 
Lucille. She was small and stylish, with 
yellow hair elaborately muffling her ears, 
and carefully penciled brows, and eyes 
which were both sharp and shrewd. 

“My land, Marcia Brewster, haven't 
you any sense? Why didn't you tell her 
that there'd been an awful run on Check — 
what's-his-name and we'd just sold the 
last copy, but we'd be glad to order her 
one. That would give you time to hunt 
him up." 

"But—there hadn't. been. Nobody 
knew—” the girl persisted helplessly. 

The other girl stared at her. For once 
she had no words—the case transcended 
her experience. 

" Marcia Brewster,” she demanded, “let 
me see your book!” 

Marcia, flushing deeply, handed it to 
her. There was actual consternation in 
Lucille’s eyes as she stared at it. 

“My land, kid, is that all you've sold— 
in all this rush?” she cried. “The next 
good sale I make I’m goin’ to turn over to 
you, and the next and the next. Gee, girl, 
don't you know that they'd. drop you 
quicker'n a hot coal after one blink at 
this?" 

“ But I couldn't—it wouldn't be fair—" 
Marcia protested. 

"Maybe," Lucille remarked sarcasti- 
cally, you've got money to burn. Maybe 
pue in this for a lark. Maybe you're a 
nigh-brow investigating the life of the poor 
working girl, What?” 

Marcia flushed helplessly. 

“I— ve got to make good,” she cried. 

Lucille’s voice changed. Into the 
shrewd eyes came something very real. 

“I was only kidding, girlie. I'd like to 
sce a high-brow investigate me! I'd stuff 
her till she didn’t know whether she was 
coming or going! But you— Look here, 
I'll coach you on the best sellers and their 
pedigrees. Loads of mutts come in for- 
getting titles, and saying, ‘I want the new 
book by the author of He and She'— 
dummies! But you've got to be ready for 
them. They expect us to sell 'em brains, 
an’ it’s up to us to deliver the goods. 
Specially in books. I used to be in rib- 
bons, an' you bet women knew what they 
wanted there! Don’t blame 'em. I've 
got it in for old Underwood for transfer- 
rin’ me." She was off on a pet grievance. 


UNDERWOOD 


Seven-seventy-one listened, fascinate: 
The self-confidence of these stylish you: 
women never failed to bewilder her. | 

The next few days brought more a 
more perplexity, confusion, worry. Ma 1 
cia, pursued in her restless sleep at nish ' 
by books whose titles she never could rex ! 
blundered many times as the weary we | 
went on. She had an odd way of relieviw i 
the tension those tired days: it was v: 
walk to the dismal boarding-place that 
called home by way of Chesterton an: 4 
Crane's back windows. í 

Chesterton and Crane's was the larse 
china shop in town; their front winds 
were full of rare porcelains and rock a: 
tals, but the back windows on N : 
Street displayed cake tins and moldn 
boards, nests of bowls and saucepans. : 
latest thing in eggbeaters or soup-st- 
ers or potato-mashers. When Mi 
stopped before these windows the ti 
lines about her mouth relaxed, an! a 
eager look came into her eyes. T 
were no "Tchekovs" among sauce) 
These—pans and bowls and kerio 
were her native dialect, learned in‘ 
farmhouse where she had lived thc! 
eighteen. years of her life. Stren. 
owned the farm now—Marcia did note-! 
let herself think of that. But the di ' 
of simple, homely kitchen dishes - 
utensils, that was still, and always v»! 
be, her native speech. 


B'T Saturday night of the Teh: 
week, Marcia did not even glano 
Chesterton and Crane's windows. 
passed them with a stunned, desp.' 
look in her eyes that made one or <! 
passers-by turn and stare after her 
her pocket was five dollars and ni 
nine cents, her week's wages—and - 
her dismissal. She had not once dre: 
that it could come before Christmas. 
the store was taking on so many uns*^ 
workers. She must have done so ™: 
worse than she had realized. . . - 
Up in her own room there came £^ 
ally a certain hardening, almost an 4 
she could hardly have told whether t^ 
self or at circumstances. It was eet 
esty which had been partly her w^ |' 
making itself felt, a granite foundatio 
neath all the ebb and flow of circums 
“I can succeed—of course 1 em 
think more and care more than i 
tenths of them. It was just that [ws A 
the wrong place. If only— ul 
And suddenly Marcia sat up S^ | ~. 
staring out across the shadowed a 
back yards. There was Sunday to 2 
through, a test of courage. To str 
once in the flame of a new purpos 
is not so difficult; but to hold ont> : 
pose steady through endless drag: 


t 
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By night she acknowledged that it had worked. They had 


Marcia even forgot that she was on trial 


aco? I 
made record sales. 


The American Magazine 


hours, when objections and discourage- 
ments mount and mount . . . . 

Marcia did a strange thing that Sunday. 
She went around to Nevins Street and 
stood for a long, long time before Chester- 
ton and Crane's back windows. And as 
she looked the old miracle worked. The 
tense lines about her mouth relaxed, a 
light came into her eyes, even a faint flush 
of color in her pale face. There was more, 
there was a flame of daring there. It was 
as if one lighted a fire in a lonely house and 
the whole place kindled to warmth and 
life. As she turned away, she tossed a 
swift kiss to the nest of blue bowls that 
were her favorites. “We'll do it yet!" she 
cried softly. And she walked away swift- 
ly, her chin in the air. 


EARLY Monday morning Marcia was 
back at Dorman and Gregory’s. Dor- 
man and Gregory had advertised in the 
Saturday papers for extra salespeople. 
“Apply to S. Underwood, Employment 
Office, ground floor." Before eight-thirty, 
when the store was opened, there was a 
line of girls extending half way down the 
square. The fifth girl in the line was 

arcia Brewster. She had meant to be 
the first one, but people began to come 
earlier than she bed dreamed they would; 
still, fifth wasn't bad. A thin, shabbily- 
dressed girl next her began talking while 
they waited. 

“T dunno what I'll do if I don't get in 
here. I've had rotten luck. I was in 
Wright's in patterns and they cut out the 
patterns; then I went to Clarke's and they 
went up; then to Smith and Dyer's and 
they burned out. I've been workin’ seven 
years and it’s been like that all the time. 
And I work, too—take it from me! If 
I'd only get a chance!" 

“Oh, [ hope you will here," Marcia 
cried earnestly. Then she grew pale—the 
door in front of her was opening. The 
girl behind her gave her a push. 

“ Keep vour nerve," she whispered. And 
then the door closed behind Marcia and 
she was standing before a stout young 
man with sharp gray eyes that seemed to 
take an inventory of her, body, mind and 
spirit, in one keen glance. Exactly three 
weeks before Marcia had faced these same 
eyes. She felt her courage rising oddly 
when she discovered that there was no 
recognition in the sharp scrutiny. 

* What's wanted?" he asked curtly. 

* Position as sales-girl." 

“Previous experience?” 

“Nearly three years.” 

* Where?" 

“Barnes and Rossiter’s—” 

“Why—” 

“And,” Marcia went on with a quick 
breath, “and here.” 

Mr. Underwood’s head, which had been 
turned away, came around with a jerk. 

“Here? When did you leave? And 
why?” RN 

“Saturday night. Because I failed in 
the book department. I never could do 
well there because the names puzzle me 
so. But I could do well somewhere else. 
I want to go in the kitchen department.” 

Mr. Underwood's face did not change, 
but his voice was edged with sarcasm. 

“Will you tell me why you honor the 
kitchen department with vour favor?" 

It was Marcia Brewster's opportunity. 
She had meant to be cool and collected, but 
in spite of herself that eager warmth of en- 


thusiasm flooded eyes and cheeksand voice. 

* Because I Jove kitchen things. I love 
them better than anything else in the 
world. I know that I could sell them. I 
was in the wrong place, that’s all. I— 
I think I know every kitchen thing on the 
market, almost." 

* And how did you acquire this expert 
knowledge?" 

“Every noon, after I had my lunch. 
Sometimes I'd go down-stairs here, some- 
times to Chesterton and Crane's, some- 
times to Delano’s. They,” Marcia 
hunted desperately for a word, "they 
seem so real and worth-while. They be- 
long to homes.” 

Mr. Underwood's voice, crisp and de- 
cisive, broke in: *' But, unfortunately, we 
don't need any more help in the kitchen 
department." 

Tarcia looked back at him, stunned. 

“But you must," she insisted. She 
could not have said it had she realized— 
she would not have dared; she spoke out of 
her incredulity. 

“Kindly explain.” The sarcasm was 
sharp as a steel blade now. Any girl would 
have warned her. What only one in a 
hundred would have understood was that 
this particular girl had a vision, and that 
pate with visions are sometimes strange- 
y blind to other things. Marcia actually 
answered as if he had meant it. 

"Why," she explained earnestly, 
“they’re not selling down there, that's 
why. And they ought to be, you know. 
People need fancy tins for Christmas cakes 
and puddings, and sharp knives and new 
saucepans. And there are lovely things for 
Christmas presents—cake boxes and those 
peu little imported blue and white spice 


‘boxes, and coffee pots and enamel ware 


and casseroles and fireless cookers, and—” 
Marcia had to stop to catch her breath. 

“Anything else?" Mr. Underwood in- 
quired colorlessly. 

“Loads of them. Why don't people 
give little girls their own dishes to make 
candy or cake with—or their own brooms 
and dusters? They’d like them lots better 
than toy things. Oh,"—Marcia actually 
wrung her hands over it—‘‘why doesn't 
somebody tell them!” 

“Miss Brewster!” 

Marcia came to, suddenly. The color 
died out of her face, leaving it very pale. 

"] have told you that we have no va- 
cancy in the kitchen department.” 

“Yes, sir." Marcia turned at once; but 
when her hand was upon the door knob 
he called her back. 

“One moment, Miss Brewster. What 
are vou going to do now?" 

“Try at Chesterton and Crane’s.” The 
girl’s voice sounded tired, but her eyes 
were steady. 

“For their kitchen department?” 

“Why, of course!” Marcia cried. 


MR UNDERWOOD smiled again, but 
differently this time. 

“It’s bad business to go before you are 
dismissed, Miss Brewster. Ihad not quite 
finished. We have no vacancy, it is true. 
But neither, so far as I have heard, have 
we anyone in the kitchen department who 
thinks it the most desirable place in the 
universe. lam going to give you a week's 
trial. If you make good, we'll make a 

lace for you. Meantime, I sugrest that, 
cus sales, you make a list of the 
things in the department that scem to you 


enviable Christmas gifts. Bring me th 
list before you leave to-night.” 

“Oh, thank—” Marcia began. But M, 
Underwood had turned brusquely aw; 
and the door was opening for the huner: 
eyed girl. Marcia hurried eagerly to t 
locker-room, to leave her wraps, report 
at the office, and received her book ar 
pencil, and then, on feet that felt as if th 
were winged with thistledown, flew to i! 
kitchen department. The head of 
stared at her in amazement. 

“A new girl down here!” she crit 
“Why it's dull as ditch water as iti 
We're all standing round and sucking « 
thumbs. And then to send us a ix 
one!” 

“Maybe they mean to transfer one: 
you,” Marcia suggested. 

“Any one of us would think it luc! 
They're grumbling up-stairs over ti 
Christmas rush. I'd just like ’em : 
change places for a while. . ^. What? .. 
My soul, yes! Amuse yourself.” 

Mare had asked if she could study t 
stock. She begged a bit of paper from t 
bundle wrapper, a child of fourteen, bur 
like her superiors, and started upon |: 
voyage of discovery. She went up an 
down the aisles, investigating everythi 
the list on her paper growing stead: 
longer. She had quite forgotten the se 
ing part till she was startled by ə ver 
beside her—an impatient, tired voice. 

“Will you show me cake boxes? 
never saw such a department!” 

“Yes, indeed, I will,” Marcia retume 
“Theyre over here, I've just been looks 
at them. We've got some b: auties." 

“JT want a cheap one,” the fretful ve 
said sharply. 

"We've got all prices," Marcia retur ^ 
She lifted them down, one by one. 
gave the prices. As she exhibited the. 
one, she gave it a caressing touch. 
should think," she said, "lots of pe 
would want to give these for Christ 
presents, with a cake inside—wouh ` 
it be nice? Or a jar of cookies—" - 

The woman looked at her curou 
“What made you say that?” she aske 

* Because I used to love a cooky }. | 
when I was a little girl," Marcia retur i 
laughing. “I /oced it.” f 

The woman's tired face softened. "^ 
got a little granddaughter," she : 
slowly. “Inever thought of that. You 
send me one of those jars—and the sms 
cake box. Mrs. Thomas Grange—” 

Marcia wrote the address rapidly. - 
wanted to say several things, bat 
didn’t dare. She said only, “I know st | 
love it. I"—she added it shyly—^1 Ing 
you'll have a nice Christmas.’ 

Mrs. Thomas Grange stared at hei 
bewilderment. ‘Well, it’s the first '7 
I've heard anything human about s ; 
ping,” she said, and trailed wearily a: 
without returning the wish. | 


ISS NICKERSON raised her t * 

when Marcia came to ask whethe'! 

fill the order from the shelves or the st! 

room. ce 

* Beginner's luck,” she declared. Ye 
needn't think that will keep up. 

Nor did it. But Marcia made se^ 
other sales during the day—enoug! ' 
hold her own easily with the other £ft 
At five-fifteen she knocked eagerly 4t ^ 
Underwood's door. 

"Sell anything?" he asked. 
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* Seven-nineteen," she answered. 

He made no comment. ‘How about 
the Christmas gifts—found any?” 

Marcia handed him her list. She had to 
explain several things; before she realized 
it she was telling about the cake tins and 
the cooky jar. Mr. Underwood shot a 
quick glance at her. 

* Children always like 'em? You think 
a youngster would like a jar of cookies 
from Grandma better than dolls or books?” 

* Lot's of 'em would," Marcia declared 
with conviction. 

Mr. Underwood thought for a moment, 
and then, “That’s all," he said. 

Two days later she was called down to 
Mr. Underwood's office in the middle of 
the emen. 

*How are things going?" he inquired. 
Marcia told him hep cole. 3 

* Doesn't seem to me you're selling 
more than anybody else," he said curtly. 

Marcia flushed. “They don't come— 
people don't! I—I sold to everybody but 
one that I could get to-day." 

Mr. Underwood made no comment. 

* Still think cooky jars are overlooked 
as Christmas gifts?’ 

“Yes, sir!” Marcia cried earnestly. 

" Mr. Underwood turned to the telephone. 

Send Miss Moore down at once," he or- 
dered. 

Marcia waited in perplexity. Mr. Un- 
derwood, frowning over some memoranda, 
had apparently forgotten her. He turned 
quickly, however, at the entrance of a tall, 
alert, dark-eyed young woman. 

* Miss Moore, this is Miss Brewster of 
the kitchen department. She has an idea 
that we are neglecting some valuable 
Christmas gifts, notably cake tins and 
cooky jars. She'll show you the style she 
recommends. You might see what you can 
do with it for Saturday morning papers." 

“Very well,” replied Miss Moore. As 
she went out with Marcia she looked at 
her curiously. 


“Are they something new?” she asked. 
Why, no, l guess not," Marcia replied. 


“I’ve only been down there this week. 


But they'd be such nice presents. I al- 
ways thought Grandma's cooky jar was 
the nicest thing in the world. Any child 
would." 


Miss MOORE stopped excitedly. She 
had a notebook in her hands and she 
sketched a few rapid lines—a child on tip- 
toe, reaching up to a cooky jar. 

* How's that?” she asked, showing it to 
Marcia. 

“Oh!” Marcia cried, her eyes kindling. 

Miss Moore was thinking, a sharp little 
furrow between her eyes. 

*I have it! Get the patent flour 
demonstrator to bake a batch of cookies 
for the show-jar—give people samples. 
They'll do it to advertise the flour.” 

«If we could have a Christmas table 
with jars tied up with ribbon and holly,” 
Marcia suggested. 

Miss Moore gave her a strange look. 
“Why, you’ve got an Idea!” she ex- 
claimed. 

What that meant Marcia had no con- 
ception at the time. But Friday night 
Miss Nickerson came to her in great ex- 
citement. 

“Will you look at that 
pointing to a couple of men bringing up a 
kitchen table. “We're to have a Christ- 
mas show—cake tins and cooky jars! Miss 
Moore's bossing—she says you know the 
kind. Run along, girl." 

Miss Moore, absorbed, was frowning at 
the table. 

* How many of those jars?" she asked. 

* Oh—" Marcia began. 

Miss Moore whirled sharply. “Why 
don't you say it out? What are you 
afraid of?" 

* [f there was somebody dressed up like 
a grandmother to be giving out the 
cookies—” 


!” she cried, 


The two looked at each other breath- 
lessly. 

“We'll do it!" Miss Moore cried. “Come 
down to Mr. Underwood’s office with me 
this minute.” 

Mr. Underwood was a sovereign remedy 
for enthusiasm. A few dry questions re- 
duced their temperature to normal; even, 
on Marcia’s part, to subnormal. Suddenly 
he shot her one of his sharp glances. 

“Want the job?” he asked. 

* Oh, no/" Marcia answered quickly. 

He frowned. “Why not?” 

“Because I want to sell things—I 
mean"—she stumbled over the words 
again— there's so much to sell down 
there. And, you see, everybody'll know 
about the cooky jars if they’re advertised; 
but lots of other things they won’t unless 
you help them. 

“That’s all,” Mr. Underwood returned, 
dismissing them. 

Miss Moore’s lips closed firmly. 

“He makes me so mad,” she declared, 
outside his door. “Yet I’ve no business to 
be—he really is quick to use suggestions 
if they’re good. Woa just wait.” 


JE MARCIA “waited” it was the most 
exciting business she had ever done in 
her life. For Saturday, people thronged 
the kitchen department: “Free lunch,” 
Miss Nickerson grumbled. ““There’s 
nothing in that. People will always come 
for eats.” But by night she acknowledged 
that it had worked. They had made 
record sales in cooky jars, and Marcia’s 
book showed many other things as well. 
She had been so busy that she had not seen 
Mr. Underwood, who came on a two- 
minute visit. She even forgot that she was 
on trial, till, in the line of girls waiting for 
pay, that night, she encountered Lucille’s 
astonished eyes. 

“Marcia Brewster!” she exclaimed. 

“Kitchen department,” Marcia laughed. 
“T love it.” (Continued on page 112) 


|. A New Series 


The Flavor of the Cities 


E ARE all traveling men—more or less. 

The minute a young man gets ahead, his 
business begins to “take him around." You see 
him in New York in January and then you “run 
into him” in Cleveland. “Yes, Jim is doing well 
Iguess. I saw him over in Detroit last Thursday. 
We had breakfast together." This is the talk you 
hear everywhere among “the boys” who are doing 
things. Of course in some lines, some professions, 
men don't move about much on business, but in 


the end almost all of them get around the country 


pretty well. P 
Now the big cities have many distinct charac- 


teristics which are known to vast numbers of peo- 
ple. Several of them are as marked in their indi- 
viduality as the characters in a play. If Phila- 


delphia should walk onto the stage it would get one 
kind of applause (or laugh!) and Chicago another. 

So we have asked some exceedingly clever writ- 
ers to give you a swift, sharp and clear picture of 
a few of these cities. We have asked them to do 
the job in articles that won’t take you more than 
five minutes to read. Several of these pieces we 
already have in hand, and publication will begin 
shortly. George M. Cohan has done New York, 
Jack Lait has written about Chicago, H. M. 
Nimmo has described Detroit so that you can’t 
miss it, and Tom Daly has “got” Philadelphia pre- 
cisely. 

We think you will enjoy these little articles, 
Some of them are really marvelous in their exact- 
ness of observation. THE EDITOR 


LL my progress is due to ad- 
vertising. advertised 
myself out of a business 
rut into a prominent posi- 
tion, and finally into the 

general managership and a stock in- 
terest in a great corporation. 

The only thing I did was to apply to 
myself, to my own business life, the 
same methods and principles that any 
good business man applies to his business. 
I advertised Eddie. Baus of that, I had 
to endure a lot of joking, some severe and 
unkind criticism; but I got to my work 
the attention of those I desired to attract. 

I was graduated from college after hav- 
ing devoted five years of my life to train- 
ing myself technically for the business in 
which I always have been engaged. Any 
graduate of that university in the engi- 
neering department who shows any degree 
of ability or special aptitude for any line 
of work is marked by one or more of the 
great corporations for employment. In 
my junior year one great corporation of- 
fered me a position after graduation, and 
l agreed to join their office force at the 
central plant immediately after com- 
mencement week. 

The salary at which I started was fair 
enough, considering that I, in common 
with all others who enter 
such an industry, was an ex- 
periment in a way and, fur- 
ther, because it is a fixed 
principle with our corpora- 
tion—and probably with 
the majority of big business 
concerns—to start a young 
worker at a comparatively 
low salary and to encourage 
him by frequent increases of 
pay up to his limit of earn- 
ing power. At the end of the 
six months’ probation pe- 
riod which, by the unwritten 
law of the corporation, is 
fixed to decide whether a 
new man is going to make 
good or not, 1 was put on a 
real salary, and at the end 
of the second year I was well 
established, given charge of 
certain rather important 
work, and was drawing a 
comfortable salary. 

]n the exuberance due to 
vouth and ignorance of con- 
ditions, I concluded that my 
advancement would con- 
tinue at that ratio and, on 
the prospects of further pro- 
motion, married without 
giving much study to the 
probable chances of finan- 
cial and other advancement. . 
Had I stopped to calculate chances, I would 
have seen myself surrounded by scores of 
voung men, each practically in the same 
position; and had I studied the organiza- 
tion I would have seen there were just three 
positions in the next stage of advancement. 
Figuring all men equal, my chances of get- 
ting one of those positions when they were 
vacated would have been about three in 
two hundred. Throwing out those to whom 
I knew I was superior in education, train- 
ing and ability, the chances still would have 
been ten to one against getting the first 
vacancy. Yet I confidently expected one 
of those jobs within a short time as a re- 
ward of good work: there were at least 
twenty-five fellows in our department 
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How I Advertised My 


Another Get-Out and 


with exactly the same expectations and 
practically as much reason to expect the 
promotion, 

Even had I studied the chances against 
me, I would have not been discouraged at 
the prospects—yet during three years after 
my marriage one after another of my 
equals were moved up, and I remained on 
the same job. 

I began to fret secretly because of delay 
in promotion, but made no complaint, 
nor did I think myself unfairly used, since 
there appeared to be some reason in each 
case that gave some other fellow a little 
better claim. It was nearly five years be- 
fore I was advanced to the lowest of the 
three positions, and I counted eighteen 
men who had started about the same 
time who had passed me. 

I was satished with the new position; 
not that it was the highest to which I 
aspired, but because I consoled myself with 


How the Get-Out and Get-On 
Club Originated 


HE Get-Out and Get-On Club, lo- 
cated in a Western city, is composed 
of a small number of men who still 
rate themselves as failures. They are am- 
bitious men, however,— men who are con- 
stantly searching for ways to develop their 
hidden powers. 


WHEN the club voles a member a suc- 
cess, he is put out of the club and his place 
is taken by another. A dinner is given, and 
at that time the retiring member explains 
to his fellows how and why he has won 
out. This story was told by a retiring 
member at one of these dinners. 


the idea that, while the delay in starting 
upward was unfortunate, now I was in line 
for rapid advancement. I worked hard, 
devoted myself to the new job and more 
than made good; in fact, was so informed 
officially. I made good to such an extent 
that it actually hampered my progress in 
one instance where another man was ad- 
vanced over my head because I was too 
valuable where I was. After three years 
on that job I counted four men who had 
passed me, and I still was digging along at 
the lowest of the three jobs. It did not 
seem fair. 

I thought of this in times of financial 
stringency. It seems to me, in looking 
back, that it was only at such periods that 


I gave much time to serious consideration 
of advancing or getting more money. At 
other times I was too busy or too inter- 
ested in the work to think about or to plan 
for promotion. I recall two instances in 
which I would have been the one chosen 
for advancement, but I was so deeply en- 
grossed in some work at the time that I 
was left to finish it, and another man was 
sent up. I have come to believe firmly in 
the theory that pressing need is the great- 
est cause of any man's getting ahead in the 
world. We all do better when it is a mat- 
ter of necessity. 

Illness, at that time, had taken our sav- 
ings, and the family finances were in un- 
healthy condition. My wife was a trifle 
rebellious. Several times when others had 
been promoted over my head, she had 
urged me to "assert my rights," and pro- 
claimed with some irritation that I was 
too easy-going for our own good. These 
statements I usually set 
aside as due to her desire for 
material things, discontent 
with enforced economies, or 
overestimation of my worth 
to the corporation. In plain 
English, I paid no attention 
to her. On this occasion, 
however, the need was press- 
ing. She said that my past 
services, my ability and de- 
votion to business deserved 
more recognition, and that I 
ought to go to the president 
and tell him so. I listened. 

The firm had been put- 
ting out some advertising 
pamphlets detailing its 
growth during the preceding 
year, the excellence of its 
products, and its expecta- 
tions for the following year. 
I had brought some home 
with me to read. 

“My dear,” I remarked 
in mildly sarcastic tones, 
“I suppose I ought to get 
out some advertising mat- 
ter telling how good I am, 
what I have done for the 
company and what I in- 
tend to do.” 

“Ned,” she said after a 
time, “I think you meant 
to be horrid when you said 
that, but you have hit the very idea. 

“What idea?” I inquired. : 

“Why, advertise yourself!” she said. 
* Advertise yourself just as the company 
does itself. "Aren't you selling them your 
services?" : 

At first I laughed and ridiculed the idea, 
making up burlesque advertisements; yet 
the more we discussed the idea the more 
sensible it seemed. After she went to bed 
I took one of the company’s own circulars 
and paraphrased parts of it. The ad l 
finally evolved read: 


Worth Plus Appreciation—Success 


The past year has been my record year !n 
QuaLrTY and Quantity of output. 


( 


I; self Into a Better Job 


and 


Cut 


Get-On Club Story 


Our corporation has increased sales 30 per 
cent due to increased efficiency. During the 
ensuing year it expects greater increases. 

My EFFICIENCY, DEPENDABILITY, and the 
QUALITY and QUANTITY of my output has in- 
creased in like proportion. 

During the ensuing year I will maintain or 
improve upon my showing. 

A-P-P-R-E-C-I-A-T-I-O-N spells PROMOTION, 


This paraphrase of the company’s ad- 
vertisement I took to the editor of our 
shop journal, a little weekly paper pub- 
lished in the plant. 

“Here, Jimmy,” I said, “I want this ad 
inserted in this week’s issue.” 

He read it and broke into a laugh, which 
rather disconcerted me. 

“I’m not joking,” I insisted. “I really 
want to insert that ad. What will it cost 
me? 

. “You get the lowest rate,” he said. “PI 
insert it free. This will be a whale of 
a joke on the Old Man.” 

[he printing of that ad- 
vertisement created a sen- 
sation in the office and an 
uproar in the shops. lsud- 
denly discovered that, in 
place of being taken seri- 
ously, I had achieved a rep- 
utation as a humorist. A 
dozen fellows slapped me on 
the back and told me it was 
one of the funniest things 
they ever read, and when I 
insisted seriously that it was 
not a joke, they roared 
louder than ever. 

Shortly before noon I was 
summoned upon the carpet. 
l'he first vice president was 
à stern and rather irascible 
man, but when I entered his 
Toom it was evident he was 
more puzzled than angry. 

"What's this?" he de- 
manded, pointing at the ad. 

E advertisement," I 
replied. 

"Ifit is a joke, it is in bad 
taste," he said; “if you are 
m earnest, I miss the point. 
What are you trying to do— 
ridicule thecompany? Make 
a burlesque of our ads?" 

‘No, sir," I answered, 
warming up because of his 
tone. “The company advertises, and be- 
lieves in advertising because it attracts 
attention to its products and its workman- 
mp You must tell jobbers and retailers 
what the company is producing or you 
cannot sell goods." 

Naturally not,” he said. “What’s 
that got to do with this?” 

“It is the same thing,” I replied. “I 
have goods to sell and have been neglect- 
Ing to advertise them, so the company has 
n buying as heavily as it should 
ded one. I advertised to attract the 

pany s attention to my products." 
€ regarded me in a puzzled manner 


.or a moment and the i 
into a laugh. n a grin expanded 


* By George!” he said. "That's a new 
idea. You think you deserve promotion 
and that we have overlooked the fact, so 
you advertise?" 

“Yes, sir," I said. “I merely desired to 
call attention to the line I have been car- 
rying for a number of years. It has 
proved satisfactory, and I desire to push 
It a little.” 

He laughed rather heartily, considering 
my use of trade jargon a joke, and then he 
suddenly grew serious. 

“ But suppose everyone in the shop tries 
it?" he inquired. 

'*** Competition is the life of trade," I 
quoted. ‘Besides, advertisers have to 
live up to their claims or their advertise- 
ments are worse than wasted. It will give 
you a larger line from which to pick, and 
perhaps it will cause some of the fellows 
to improve their line of goods." 

He had been smiling and taking a rather 


Do You Think it Immodest 
to Advertise Yourself? 


IIE man who tells this story says 
.he can see no reason why it should, 


be a breach of office or shop 


quette to advertise one's self. In a letter 
to us the other day he wrote: 
“Why should we, in business, who want to 


advance, who feel that we deserve more, 
hold back and watch actors, politicians 
and semi-public persons advertise them- 
selves into good jobs, money and fame? 
For many years I considered it immodest 
to let anyone know how good I was, 
and then I woke up and put over an 
advertising campaign of myself that led 
to my present position.” 


humorous view of the idea, but he became 
serious and thoughtful. 

“I don't see any flaw in it,” he said 
thoughtfully. A moment later he turned 
to his desk boisei, and added: 

“All right. I'll think it over. I may 
call on you to show goods, anyhow.” 

I returned to my desk, feeling that 
at the least I had attracted attention to 
myself and to my work, and satisfied that 
the company would examine into my 
record and see whether or not I had lived 
up to the things I advertised. For the 
next two weeks I heard nothing of the ad- 
vertisement excepting some rather un- 
pleasant jests among fellows in the office, 
and had commenced to fear that, if any 


inquiry had been made, the result 
had been unfavorable. One morning 
I was sent with some important pa- 
pers for the president to sign; after 
he had signed them he glanced at me 
and said: 

“You are the young man who ad- 
vertised himself?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, rather taken 

aback. 

He asked a few questions, laughed, and 
remarked: 

“Have your sample trunks ready, we 
may want to place a big order.” 

I thanked him and retired, satisfied that 
I had succeeded in attracting attention, 
and a month later I was given a promo- 
tion that staggered me—a promotion to 
another department and an official posi- 
tion higher than any in the old depart- 
ment. The note that advised me of my 
advancement ended with a pleasant in- 
vitation to advertise again if orders fell off. 
It was not until afterward, when my work 
brought me into more intimate relations 
with the really big men, that I discovered 
that my idea of advertising myself had 
caused considerable discussion among the 
directors and officers, and that they had 
decided that I had ideas. 

I was on the road to success, but in dan- 
ger of over-advertising my- 
self, a temptation that I re- 
sisted, it must be confessed, 
with some difficulty. It was 
not until I began to study 
advertising that this fact 
was realized. 

About a year after my 
promotion one of the ofh- 
cers remarked that I was 
not keeping up my adver- 
tising campaign. 

“Vm carrying the regular 
line of advertising now,” I 
remarked. "And am get- 
ting results." 

“How?” he inquired. 

“Letting my work adver- 
tise me," I said. “My cus-> 
tomers are watching my 
output.” 

A year later I was ad- 
vanced again, to a position 
that brought me into close 
touch with the higher ofh- 
cers and the department 
heads. There had been con- 
siderable joking about my 
ad, and when I was notified 
of this promotion I placed 
another one in the “Shop 
News." It read: 


eti- 


Going Up 
Eddie has proved the value of 
judicious advertising. This 


Company is in the market for BRAINS, IDEAS, 
and BETTER WORKERS. 
lf You have anything to sell 
ADVERTISE, 


The general manager called me into his 
office when he read it. 

“Look here, Eddie," he said, ‘‘you’ll 
have half the fellows in the plant adver- 
tising how good they are." . 

“No,” I insisted; “they're not going to 
advertise unless they have something to 
sell." 

“Well, it's your trouble from now on,” 
he said. "You're to take charge of the 
hiring and firing for the plant." 

The idea was at first received hesitat- 
ingly. The first (Continued on page 115) 
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The Four-Square Man 


The story of a long lane that had a strange turning 


By William Dudley Pelley 


Author of “Their Mother” in the August number 


Caine & Krag Wild 


In his lips was a good cigar. 


which 


» 
E 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


| HIS story began on the evening, 
twenty-four years ago, that the 


est “went 


broke.” Hodge Caine was seated 
. on a trunk in the property tent. 
i His back was 


agai and his feet on the portable 
pe ge h Th served the men for a desk. 


he appeared far from gloomy 
i 


over the prospect of going bankrupt. 

But Jimmy Krag was taking things dif- 
ferently. About thirty-five he had been 
when Hodge took him from Pawnee Joe’s 
Wild West to go partners in a sizable out- 
fit of their own. Hin was a fine specimen 
of a man in those days— big silent fellow, 
built on the lines of the Rocky Mountains. 
His favorite pose was standing with legs 


cant-hook liec thrust in 4 
sagging belt, chin shoved into à ; 
e rabon tilted back, hard, fascr 
nating mouth closed till the muscles 
jaw stood out like cables with | 

“You call that square? d 
Hodge. His voice was as hard as a keg 


nails. É 4, 
“My dear chap,” said Caine, “the v?! 


far apart, 
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to look at this situation is in a business- 
like manner: We invest our money; we 

lay the game; we fail. Well, what of it? 
Each morning is the dawn of a new day; 
the dawn of a new day means the dawn of 
a new opportunity. To-morrow we take 
more money; the pendulum of fortune 
swings the other way and we make good.” 

“No use to din that to-morrow-oppor- 
tunity stuff in my ear,” retorted the angry 
Krag. “Out in the cow country I've taken 
a year’s wages, sat down and blown it in 
in one evenin’ o' poker without battin' an 


eye. That was my cash. If this was our 


money I'd take a drink, hitch up my 
trousers and start at the bottom with 
square jaw and only a cuss. But in this 
case you know why I'm peeved." 

“But, Jimmy,” returned Caine, “ bank- 
ruptcy courts are precisely for this pur- 
pose!" 

"Yaas" said Jimmy. "Purpose o' 
keepin’ gentlemen crooks out o’ jail for 
beatin' honest obligations." 


HORSE was profanely exasperated. 
“ Business isn't conducted on per- 
sonal honesty any more, Jimmy,” he said; 
“it’s conducted on a cold, hard statement 
of assets and liabilities. If you fake the 
statement and go busted, you land in jail. 
If you fake the statement and get away 
with it, you're a successful business man, a 
pillar of the church and state. The thing is 
up to the sagacity of the credit man of such 
firms as give you credit. Of course, if you 
go broke too many times, you queer your- 
self. But ninety per cent of all businesses 
fl; business firms expect it, and those 
that are run properly make allowance for 
bad bills. It's because you're Western 
and don't know how big business is done 
that you take this thing to heart." 
Jimmy replied doggedly: “I know that 
when we was buyin' stock on credit in 
Kansas City, Hal Whitney looked me in 
the eye and says, ' Jim, I've got your word 
that if you go busted I get my money in 
full?’ I looked Hal Whitney in the eve 
and I said, ‘Yes, Hal Whitney, you will!’ 
When you and me came to New York and 
saw that big manufacturer about the can- 
vas, he said he'd take a chance on our 
short finances because we looked honest —" 
“Bunk!” cried Hodge. “He fed us that 
mush betause he wanted our order. How 
many firms along Broadway are lettin' out 
goods because the buyers look honest?” 
Jim shook an accusing finger in Hodge's 
ace. 
""Those men trusted us, Hodge Caine. 
long with two dozen others they banked 
on our honesty. Now, I don't mind the 
show goin' busted; it's all a part o' the 
game. But this proposal to go into per- 
sonal bankruptcy to avoid payin’ your 
half o' them bills makes me so sorry I had 
you for partner I could go off somewhere 
and persuade a canyon to let me fall in 
and smash up its bottom!" 
" But it's done every day!" cried Caine. 
He produced his pencil. "After our assets 
ave been applied against our liabilities 
we'll still be ten thousand dollars to the 
bad. Accordin' to your plan, each of us 
must earn five thousand by working for 
wages and keep dropping it into this fnan- 
cial rat hole to reimburse some business 
hicks that will forget you nine months af- 
ter you've paid what you can on the dollar. 
According to the salaries you and I were 
rawing, that would mean ten years out of 


our lives to pay firms that ran an ordinary 
business chance. I’m not going to take 
ten of the best years of my life, have a 
standing judgment always over my pay 
envelope, never be able to call a cent I 
earn my own, never be able to hold prop- 
erty or go into business until that damn- 
able ten thousand is paid. Nit! I'm go- 
ing into bankruptcy—get my name off the 
firm's notes—just as quick after this cor- 
poration is closed as I know how!” 


RAG shut his magnificent jaw hard. 
His face was cold and white as he 
towered above the other. 

“Then, Hodge,” said he, “if you won't 
stand back o' your moral obligations as 
well as your legal ones, I'm done with 
you! ... But I will!” 

“You mean you'll get under the load 
and pay it up?’ 

“Yes, Hodge, the whole sum!” 

“My share, too?” 

** Yaas, Hodge." 

Caine's look of amazement turned slow- 
ly to contempt. From contempt it shifted 
to exasperation. 

* How can you earn ten thousand dol- 
lars?” 

* Work twenty years and save five hun- 
dred dollars a year, Hodge. Eternity is 
only one pendulum swing at a time. Ten 
thousand dollars is only one dollar at a 
time, putting away as many of them at 
the end of each six days as you can. Some 
day the year will roll round where I have 
the total sum. I'll walk in to those credit- 
ors, lay the money down and say: "There's 
the cash in full. I said l'd pay it and I 
have!’ Then I'll go out and start in busi- 
ness again with a conscience that's as clear 
as light—!” 

“That conscience of yours," declared 
Hodge, ‘‘is too darned light—too darned 
radiant!—for the East, West, or show 
business. By the time you get that sum 
paid up, you'll be an old man. Ask for 
credit, and they'll look at your whiskers 
and examine your teeth and agree that as 
a second credit risk you're about as profit- 
able as a second Rip Van Winkle to a life 
insurance company. Mark my words here 
to-night! If you—" 

With a sweep of his arm, Krag put 
Caine's argument aside. 

“It isn't because o' bally sentiment I'm 
goin' to do it, Hodge. Ies because my 
idea o’ a four-square man is he who pays 
his bills. And the scratch o' a judge's quill 
don't pay bills—not the way I look at bills 

aid. 

d “Now, Hodge, I'm goin’ to the hawss 
tent and pack up. Seein’ you don't want 
to do it, I'll speak to the boys myself. 
You're welcome to the job you've asked 
for—meetin' the creditors. I know I don't 
want to look 'em in their faces till they're 
paid in full. Next week I'll be back at m 
old job ridin' Old Jupiter, Pawnee's 
buffalo." 

* Don't be dramatic, Jim," returned his 
partner: "Remember I’ve got a job 
promised with the old General, too." 
After a moment he said, ‘I’m real anx- 
ious, Jim, to see how your lofty ideas of 
moral honesty work out. They're pretty 
—as filer for a Sunday-school leaflet. 
But in real life, . . . well, considerable long 
time before the twenty years is up, you're 
going to admit that what you've been 
spelling on this night of our closing was 
drivel, pure, unadulterated drivel.” 


"Perhaps," said Jimmy, and he went 
out. ü 


T WAS several weeks before Caine & 

Krag, Incorporated, was totally oblit- 
erated by the machinery of bankruptcy. 
It was three months before Hodge Caine 
got his personal discharge. Meanwhile, 
both men had secured jobs in Pawnee 
Joe's big outfit; Hodge in the advertising 
department, where he was really valuable. 

Caine saw little of Jimmy after they had 
appeared at the court hearing. One after- 
noon, however, when the show was near- 
ing a winter quarters in Oklahoma, he 
found Krag sitting forlornly on his trunk 
at the far end of a horse tent. 

Hodge approached, feigning to count a 
sizable roll of bills, his pay for several 
weeks' work. 

One Dolly Everts was mending a savage 
rip in her split-skirt within hearing dis- 
tance. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” called Hodge. “How 
seems it for someone else to shoulder the 
responsibility?” 

“A relief,” Jimmy answered quietly, “in 
contrast to the way our show was run.” 

Hodge was uncertain whether that last 
was a subtle insult. He answered nastily: 

“Got all our creditors paid off yet?" 

Jimmy arose slowly and deadly. He 
reached for Caine's throat. Before the 
advertising man could dodge, fingers like 
steel claws were shutting the breath of life 
from his lungs. 

"Listen!" Jimmy ordered, his voice 
calm but terrible. “Now, or at any future 
time, don't you repeat that question in 
that tone o' voice. This noon I drew a 
wad o' money as big as yours. I took out 
five dollars because I need a shirt and to- 
bacco. The rest, eighty-three dollars, I 
sent to Hal Whitney to apply on our ac- 
count. There's still a little matter o' nine 
thousand, nine hundred and seventeen 
dollars to be paid before I can look myself 
in the mirror without droppin' my eyes. 
Natcherly I'm the least bit touchy about 
it, the sum bein' five thousand larger than 
it would be if you was a man instead of a 
skunk. Now, then, you understand me. 
Don't make it necessary for me to twist 
off your head every time we come face to 
face.” > 

He dropped Hodge. Hodge spent the 
afternoon adjusting his neck, feeling sorry 
for himself, and trying to convince his 
conscience he had cause for a grievance. 
The partners never passed a word from 
that day forward. 


UT Dolly had overheard the dialogue. 
She came over. 

“Jim,” said she, “just what did Hodge 
Caine mean?” 

Krag took a long breath. His hands 
were pressed against each side of his chest. 
“Don’t ask me that, Dolly,” he said. 

“But I want to know. I’ve a right to 
know, Jim." 

She insisted so hard that Jimmy finally 
told her. 

* And you're a-payin' it, Jim?" 

“Tam, Dolly. I give my word to them 
men they wouldn't lose. I’m a-goin 
clean!” 

“But, Jim,” cried the astounded girl, 
“think o' the time it will take you to pay 
this sum with eighty-three dollars a month. 
And you don’t work in the winter.” 


--- 


= 
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He released her and sat down on the trunk from which he had risen to chastise 
Caine. The woman sat down beside him. No one knows what passed between them 


B 


“Durin’ the winter, gal, I'm a-goin' 
down to Texas and punch cows." 
“But, Jim!—at that rate, workin only 
summers, it'll take you a matter o twenty 
» 
ears. à) 
i ose so, Dolly. : 
Thee a he grew white. Softly 
id: 
em I thought . . . that you and 
” 
cried Jinny pes 
* Yaas, I thought so, too. !, at's what 
made me give up my place with Joe and 
invest a had in the outfit that went 


e ” 
“Don’t, gal! 


broke. If it had been successful, you and 
me would have been married long before 
this." 

“Jim! Jim!” she cried as the force of 
the realization sank deeper. “Have you... 
have you really assumed the obligations 
o' the Caine & Krag outfit? Are you 
really determined to pay—after a court 
o' law has declared that everything's been 
settled?" 

“T guess you've doped it right, gal.” 

“For twenty years?” 

“Tt may not take that long. But it sure 
is goin’ to be a considerable spell.” 


“By that time you'll be an old man, 
Jim. And I—I'll be over fifty.” 

She paused, for she read the suffering on 
Jim’s face. Her hands stole up to his 
square, strong shoulders. She caressed 
his rough-shaven cheeks. salt 

“Jim!” she cried, a touch of hysteria in 
her tone, "ain't I waited ever and ever SO 
long? Ain't I been patient—plannin and 
savin' o' my wages so's we could go down 
to Texas and buy Dowell's place like we 
planned? Ain't Í been true and good an 
faithful—just like you and me was marrie 
already? Ain’t I, Jim? Then ain't Í de- 
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servin’ consideration—ain't I due for a 
voice in this task you’ve set your hands 
to?" 

He stopped her. 

“Gal,” he answered hoarsely, “look me 
in the eye." 

She obeyed. 

Krag said slowly: " Knowin’ me well, 
gal, tell me this from your heart: Will you 
have me go back on my word to them folks 
or will you not? After all—are you the 
kind o’ woman that would sanction takin’ 
money that belongs to other men to finance 
a selfish happiness o’ yours and mine? An- 
swer me quick, Dolly, and use the truth!" 

“But, Jim, it was different. It was a 
business debt. You wasn’t to blame.” 

Krag replied: “That’s beside the point, 
Dolly, the same old argument I had over 
and over with Caine. Legally, I ain't 
obliged to pay. Morally, I am! It was 
me that was instrumental in gettin' goods 
and stock on credit. They gave us value 
received, and expected us to pay like men. 
Don't try to argue no more; we're only 
talkin’ in a circle. I ain't goin’ accordin' 
to the standards o' Eastern lawyers or 
practices o' business. I’m goin’ accordin' 
to the law I've learned while spendin' so 
many nights out under the desert skies o' 
the Southwest. I never was much on 
book learnin' or religion. But even a crit- 
ter soaks in the law o' them starlit wastes 
o’ sand and sky, and only a coyote pro- 
fanes the readin' o' that law with his brain- 
less yelp. I'd feel that I'd got a yellow 
streak deep inside me if ever i should find 
myself under them desert skies again, real- 
izin' by trickery o' courts and lawyers I'd 
had the benefit o’ goods that never was 
paid for—nor never tried to make good to 
men that trusted me." 


ADAMANTINE as a granite shaft he 

à stood squarely on his two feet and 
said this, down into the upturned face of 
the girl, And slowly the girl's tear-swim- 
ming eyes began to sparkle. 

Jim,” she whispered, “it means—it 
amounts to the same thing—that you and 
I must give up the idea o' bein’ married— 
so’s you can live up... to that religion 
and law.” : 

"Yaas," he said. “I’ve counted the 
cost. It means... I’m afraid, gal,... that 
you and me . . . has got to get disinter- 
ested . . . in each other!” 

“Jim! Jim!” she cried. "Trouble has 
turned your head! I got some rights in 
this matter, Jim!" 

“Dolly,” he said, “are you the kind o' 
gal I thought you or are you not? Either 
you're as big a woman as I'm tryin' to be 
a man—or you are not! If you ain't, you 
ain't the gal I thought you, and I won't 
be sorry over losin' you. 

The only reason we're put into the 
arena o' life, gal, is because the Master 
owman wants to give us a try-out; see 
how we do our trick; and how we take our 
applause. The test comes to different 
folks in different ways, gal. This creditor 
business happens to be ours. We'll ride 
under the wire into full view o' everybod 
and we'll stick in our saddles to the end, 
al. Do you say ‘Go to it,’ or do you wilt? 
m a-waitin’ for your answer; gal.” 
Jim,” she said softly, tears like dia- 
monds in the eyes turned up to his, 
couldn't I— — Can't I help?” 
What do you mean, gal? Put your 
wages on this debt?" 


“Yes, Jim.” 

Krag shook his head. 

“Tf we was married, gal, or if you turned 
in your wages and helped, it’d draw us to- 
gether and sooner or later handicap them 
payments. I know. I can’t risk the 
temptation, gal. I love you, gal. But... 
I got to give you up. It’s better so!” 

He pleased her and sat down on the 
trunk from which he had risen to chastise 
Caine. The woman sat down beside him. 
It grew dark in that end of the horse top; 
the afternoon was going. Up to the mo- 
ment that the arena boss whooped for the 
opening of the evening show they sat 
there, side by side, on the trunk. No one 
knows what passed between them. 


III 
DURING the winter Jimmy went down 


to Texas and punched cows. On 
April first he got a letter from the General. 
A week later he reported for another sea- 
son. 

The first time old Square-Deal Mac- 
Leod—Jimmy’s closest friend in those 
days—could get him alone and discuss 
with him the gravities of life, Square-Deal 
said: " How's the debt comin’ on, Jim?" 

Krag smiled grimly. 

“T got twenty per month and keep this 
winter," said he. “I kept out ten for 
transportation and incidentals. Sent Hal 
Whitney the balance o' a hundred and 
five on account. I’m still owin' nine 
thousand, eight hundred and eleven dol- 
lars, Mac,— not forgettin' the interest!" 

“Its an awful chunk you've bitten off 
to chew, Jimmy," said Mac. “For in- 
stance, have you ever sat down with paper 
and figured what the interest alone will 
amount to while you're payin’ up.” 

“Yaas,” Jimmy replied. “I could pay 
the debt up in half the time if it wasn’t for 
the acid o' that interest forever eatin’ and 
eatin’, But worryin’ won't do no good, 
Mac. Eternity is only one pendulum 
swing at a time; payin' this debt is only 
one pay day at a time. And I draws fine 
wages while I’m workin’ with this outfit 
in the summer." 

Mac said: “Jimmy, suppose some- 
thin' happened so you couldn't follow up 
this work. Suppose an accident came with 
the chances you take. If you was phys- 
ically unable to meet them bills, where 
would you be then?" 

* Dead!" answered Jimmy promptly. 

That was the day that Dolly arrived 
from spending the winter with friends in 
Kansas. She got off the cars and came 
straight for headquarters. She burrowed 
through the preparations from railroading 
till she found Jimmy. 

“Why haven’t you answered my let- 
ters?” was the first thing she shot at him. 

Big Jimmy Krag hung his head like a 
shame aced kid. His voice was thick as he 
said: 

* What would o' been the use, Dolly? 
We got to look plain facts in the face." 

His inference struck her like a whiplash. 
She winced with pain. 

“Then, Jim," she said, "you—you 
don't care—" 

im had her in his arms. The next 
minute he'd pressed her to him with all 
the long winter's denial. 

*Look at me, gal," he cried hoarsely. 
“Tell me if you don't see in my eyes that 
Ilove you. Tell me whether it's anything 


for Jim Krag to cut loose from the gal he's 
been workin' to marry the past six years. 
Well, come! What do you see?" 

“Jim, you're still firm to sacrifice love, 
home, business, little kids o' your own— 
just because you owe this sum o' money?” 

“Dolly, gal," he cried, "it's cuttin’ the 
heart out o' me; but that's why I didn't 
answer your letters. What was the use o' 
makin' it harder for the both o' us to 
stand?” 

The girl moved out of his embrace. 
Finally she managed to say: 

“There ain't many men with stamina 
like yours, Jimmy.” 

“We won't go all over it again, gal. I 
ain't doin' it to be no hero." 

“But you are one, Jimmy,” she cricd. 
There was a light in her face that would 
make a strong man want to blubber like a 
kid. It was pride, admiration, worship. 
She had feared the worst all winter. Now 
she knew the worst. She was not unpre- 
pared for it. She clasped both his hands 
in her little ones. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “I won’t bother you 
—nor myself—again. But before we give 
each other up, there's somethin’ I want 
you to know." 

“T thought you was made o' the right 
stuff, Dolly." 

“I want you to know that if you had 
chosen Hodge's course I'd have had no use 
for you, whatever. Get this, boy, and 
don't you ever forget it: In choosin’ your 
course—even though it means this inhu- 
man sacrifice, I’m proud and glad for you 
—and—you’re—my—measure—of—a— 
man!” 

“Thanks, Dolly,” Jim said. “That’s 
the best consolation I’ve had since our old 
show busted.” 

But Dolly had not finished. 

“There’s more I want to say, boy, and 
principally it's this: Things may happen 
in the future, Jim. I can’t say what, 
'cause I don’t know. But never mind 
what they are, I’m askin’ you to remember 
I tried to sacrifice, too,—to be worthy o' 
you. There ain't another man in Okla- 
homa with backbone enough to do the 
thing you're doin’. There's few men in 
the whole country with manhood enough 
to doit. That's why I'm proud I've loved 
such a man—and that he loved me. It’s 
cruel hard to give you up. But I've been 
thinkin', too, Jim. And I'll prove that 
Im made o' the stuff that was worth 
matchin' your'n." 

She held out her hand in farewell. 

“Kiss me, Jimmy,” she said. “Kiss me 
like you used to do. It'll probably be the 
last time, Jimmy Krag.” 


GQUARE-DEAL MAC got out of the 

tent at this point. It was really a 

privare affair. Besides, he had a girl in 
isconsin he hadn’t seen for weeks. 

The instant he hit the sunshine the first 
man he encountered was Caine. 

“Hello, Mac!" cried Hodge. 
Dolly Everts? I want her.” 

Mac told Hodge to keep away from the 
tent beyond. Mac added why. 

Caine’s face flushed an angry pink. 
Mac knew in that instant why Caine had 
taken the job with Pawnee Joe's outht. 
It wasn't to see how Jimmy's theory 
worked—unless his theory wore a split- 
skirt and went into the arena with two 
scarlet rosettes at the temples. 

Hodge brightened (Continued on page 98) 
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A Clown Who Built a Skyscraper 


With 
Laughs 


By Fred Stone 


F ONE of those fortune-telling fel- 
lows ever drew up my horoscope, it 
wouldn't be “The Wizard of Oz," 
“The Red Mill," “The Old Town," 
“The Lady of the Slipper, " or “ Chin- 
chin” that would loom up largest—not if 
that fellow was telling the truth. No, it 
wouldn’t be any of hose musical come- 
dies in which Dave Montgomery and my- 
self achieved so much success: it would b 
the Fourth of July. That date, which is of 
considerable importance to this country, 
was also of just as much importance to me. 
It was the Fourth of July that started me 
on a career that has consisted chiefly in 
trying to make the American people laugh. 

I was born in Valmont, Colorado, in 
1873, which makes me just forty-four 
years old. I was only a year old when I 
crossed the plains with my father and 
mother in one of those old prairie wagons 
known as “schooners.” We belonged to 
a wagon train of seventy-five, and while 
there was some little fear of Indians ex- 

ressed by the settlers, we were not 
bothered by the redskins. 

Later my father moved to Wellington, 
Kansas, and, believe me, I will never for- 
get that town, because the first real stunt I 
ever pulled off took place there. It was, 
curiously enough, on the Fourth of July. 
At this time I was nine years old, and my 
brother Ed was going on eight. However, 
before the Fourth rolled around, Ed and I, 
who were just as close pals 
as Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn ever were, heard 
that there was going to be a 
grand celebration, and that 
the main feature was to be 
a greased pole, on top of 
which was to be an Ameri- 
can flag, and that the first 
boy that got the flag would 
receive a prize of five dollars 
in gold. 

Five whole plunks! Gee! 
That was like a gold mine to 
Ed and me, and we prompt- 
ly made up our minds to get 
the money and went into 
training at once. And I 
want to tell you that we 
worked hard, too. Our first 
stunts were confined to 
climbing telegraph poles 
around the neighborhood, 
and I guess there wasn't a 
pole within a mile of Wel- 
lington that Ed and I didn't 
climb. So when the Fourth 
of July did arrive—and a 
blistering hot day it was— 
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The Pullman Build- 
ing, Madison Square, 
New York City, which 
isowned by Fred Stone 
and was built out of 
money earned by 
making people laugh 


FRED STONE AND DAVE MONTGOMERY 


From a photograph taken in 1895—the year they set out together. At that 
time they were both in the early twenties. Montgomery died in April, 1917 


Ed and I were right there on the job. 

I couldn't tell you to save my life what 
I wore at the time of the celebration, but 
I will never forget what Ed had on. He 
wore linen pants and had his hip pocket 
filled with sand. That's right, sand, and 
it came in mighty handy later. 


THE first boy that stepped out was 
about fourteen years old, and he laid 
his hands on that smeary-looking pole like 
a dog nosing a terrapin—and walked 
away. Again the crowd jeered and hooted, 
and Ed and I girded up our 
loins and gritted our teeth 
and made up our minds that 
l we'd die before we'd quit. 
p l'he next boy was a colored 
rs man about twenty-five years 
old, and he hugged the pole 
as if it were his last hope 
in life, and started up. Well, 
he got about five feet and a 
half up and then quit; but 
he had cleared the way for a 
good start and the boys now 
had a better chance to make 
it. One boy climbed a foot 
higher than the negro, and 
plumped down again. 
_Then Ed’s turn came, and 
with it the spectacular part 
of the program, because Ed 
had no sooner climbed to 
the place where the grease 
began than he took the sand 
out of his hip pocket and 
began sandpapering that 
pole in great shape. The 
committee and some of the 
contestants set up a great 
hollo at this, but the audi- 


ence was so tickled with the kid's in- 
genuity and foresight that they began hiss- 
ing and yelling to the committee. 

“Let him alone!" they yelled. “Let 
him alone." 

It was my turn next, and I climbed to 
the spot where Ed's sand had run out and 
then slid to the ground. There were about 
fifteen contestants in all and the fun was 
becoming fast and furious. Pretty soon 
Ed’s turn came again. By this time he had 
obtained a fresh supply of sand, and when 
he got up higher than any of the rest he 
again did his little sandpapering stunt, 
and then yelled at me in tones of fiendish 
triumph: “Fred, I think you can make 
it! Go, get it.” 

I seized that pole with determination in 
my heart that nothing was going to stop 
me this time—and nothing did. I was 
kind of excited all right, but I didn’t let 
my excitement "get my goat," so to 
speak. Instead, I got that flag. I climbed 
right up to it, while the crowd cheered 
with delight. And when the committee 
handed me that five dollars it was the hap- 
piest day of my life. A thrill went with 
that money that I have never received 
since, not even after the first night of 
“The Wizard of Oz,” when I realized that 
Dave Montgomery and I had landed with 
both feet on that spot labeled Success. 

Benjamin Franklin told a famous story 
about the man who had an ax to grind. 
Well, I want to tell you that the ax-grind- 
ing incident in his story didn't make any 
more impression upon the hero of said 
story than this pole-climbing episode made 
upon my youthful mind. It drove home a 
lesson that I have never forgotten to this 
day, and that was that if I made up my 
mind to do a thing, and tried hard enough, 
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I could do it. And that idea gave me con- 
fidence and strength. It put sand into my 
craw. It made my soul expand. 

After this I began my early education 
for Broadway with a rope; and I am con- 
vinced that some of my father’s friends 
thought it would end that way, too, if I 
didn’t change the error of my ways. But 
I didn’t worry about what some folks 
might think. Í had found my field at last, 
and was happy. By the use of that rope 
in our back yard and by eternal practice I 
began to acquire a whole program of 
stunts. I qualihed as a juvenile contor- 
tionist and high-wire expert, also practic- 
ing tumbling and standing on my hands. 
Somebody said that a man shouldn’t wait 
for opportunity but that he should go gun- 
ning for opportunity and be ready to bag 
his game when the Big Chance comes. 
Well, I was in pretty fair shape and all 
ready when Opportunity in the shape of 
W. W. Cole’s circus came to Wellington, 
which marked the second great epoch in 
the varied career of Me. 
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Stone doing some fancy roping. He es y 


is handy with the lariat. He tells in 


the article how he learned to do it 


Fred Stone as the Scarecrow in “The 
Wizard of Oz.” 
which Stone first made his great suc- 


This was the part in 


cess. The play had a tremendous run. 
“Dave” 


of the Tin Woodman in the show 


Montgomery had the part 


Long Island, 
New York, with two of his children. 


Stone at Amityville, 
He has three daughters. His wife 
was a Denver girl and her name was 
Allene Carter. She played the part 
of the Lady Lunatic in the original 
production of “The Wizard of Oz" 
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On the eventful day that this circus 
came to town, I didn't say anything to 
anybody. I put on a pair of tights that 
Mother had made for me, and wore my 
ordinary clothes over them so that no one 
could tell what I had on. Then I waited 
patiently for the circus parade to come 
along, 'cause I was anxious to hear the 
music. 

That was where I made my great 
tactical error, as I realized when it was 
too late. There was a dandy brass band 
and a calliope, and in those days a steam 
calliope was just about the greatest thing 
on earth—to a small-town boy. Well, it 
came time for my cue, and I acted. 

] ran behind a billboard and climbed 
into a barrel. This barrel, by the way, was 
probably the first portable dressing-room 
ever invented, Feverishly 1 took off my 
clothes, revealing the lovely red tights that 
Mother had made. And they were some 
tights, too, believe me! Well, there I was 
on the threshold of my portable dressing- 
room all het up with excitement and wait- 
ing for that circus parade to draw nearer. 
Talk about dramatic suspense and all 
that! It was there in Wel- 
lington that day—in great 
gobs. 

But my entrance was un- 
fortunate. You see, every- 
body in town was watching 
that parade and I was be- 
hind the backs of the curi- 
ous populace, so that they 
couldn't sce me. But I got 
busy and began doing my 
tunts. Nor was there a 
stunt in my category of 
stunts that I didn't pull chat 
day. Vain! Vain! All vain! 
I stood on my hands—one 
of my best stunts—and 
looked around to see what 
effect it was having. I re- 
member there was a woman 
watching that parade. She 
was holding two little girls 
by the hand and I played 
up to this audience of three 
for all I was worth and it 
was quite a job to watch her 
out of the tail of my eye and 
do my stunt, too. But I 
might as well have been a 
fish flopping around, for all 
she cared. The eyes of that 
stony-hearted woman were 
fastened upon the parade 
and not upon the poor little 
red worm of a contortionist 
who was twisting himself all 
out of shape for her edifica- 
tion. It was most humiliat- 


ing! 

When I saw that I was 
attracting about as much 
attention as an usher at a 
football game, I desisted 
from the futile sport and went back to my 
dressing-room—I should say barrel—and 
dressed in frantic haste, because I was 
missing all of that circus parade. When I 
got dressed I followed the parade to the 
circus grounds. This was to be one of 
those red-letter days in my young life; but 
] didn't know it at the time. 

When I reached the circus grounds I 
was as curious as a Cat in a new room and 
rubbered at everything with a small boy's 
interest in everything relating to a circus. 


middleweight fighter. 
amateur about his boxing. 
many a lively bout together, and he always kept 
me on the jump. He is quick as a flash of light- 
ning, remarkably clever, and possesses a knowl- 
edge of boxing that puts him in the professional 
class. Incidentally, I might remark that he has a 
wallop in each hand. 


money. 


As I strolled around the grounds I saw a 
hostler in a horse tent. He looked at me 
sharply and saw part of that red under- 
shirt peeping from beneath my clothes. 

“What have you got on, son?" heasked. 

“Tights!” I said briefly. 

“Oh, an actor?" he said respectfully. 

“Yep!” I replied nonchalantly. 

“What do you do?” 

“Tumble,” I said, trying to look bored 
and indifferent. 

By this time he was interested. 

“Can you keel over on one hand?” he 
asked. 

“Yep!” I replied. 

* Let's see what you can do," he said. 


ELL, I did a few stunts for him while 

he watched me closely. 
* You're all right," he said. “Come 
over and PII introduce you to the actors." 
Well, maybe you think I wasn't swelled 
with unholy pride by this time! I felt like 
pinching myself to see if it was really me— 
Fred Stone. I followed him to the main 
dressing tent, and there I saw a troupe of 
Japs washing pink tights in tubs. The dye 


"Gentleman Jim" Corbett's 
Tribute to Fred Stone 


F FRED STONE had decided to make the ring 
his vocation in life, rather than the stage, he 
would undoubtedly have been a champion 
There is nothing of the 


He and I have had 


FOR two years Fred and I used to box together 
constantly, and whenever I needed anyone who 
was handy with the gloves, I always sent for Stone, 
and he responded with alacrity. When I fought 
Kid McCoy, Fred was with me in the ring and 
was a great incentive, because I knew he wanted 
me to win. The reason Stone was a good boxer 
was due to the fact that he loved the sport and 
went in for it with the same determination and 
zest that brought him fame before the footlights. 
Everything that Fred Stone does he does well, and 
even to-day he is such a clever boxer that if he put 
on the gloves with a professional middleweight 
fighter he would give him a lively run for his 
JAMES J. CORBETT 


from the tights made the water all pink 
and I was fascinated by the sight. They 
were talking Japanese and laughing with 
one another. The hostler presented me 
with a grand flourish. 
* Boys,” he said, “I got an actor here.” 
, One of the performers who spoke Eng- 
lish gave me the once-over. 
. "Well, well, if the little runt hasn't got 
tights on," he said. '" What can you do?" 
I did my stunts and they looked on ap- 
provingly. Everything was going along 


lovely until one of the villagers threw a big 
scare into me by reminding me that circus 
men often kidnapped little boys and car- 
ried them away from their homes and their 

apas and mamas. This scared me so 
Badly that all the time I was doing my 
stunts I was watching the Japs with my 
eagle eye. 

“One of them there circus fellers will 
surely kidnap you,” insisted this village 
scarecrow, “ef you ain't keerful.” 

One of the Japs heard this and made a 
grab for me, and I thought of all the little 
boys that had been stolen by bad circus 
men, and made a wild break for liberty. 
The jap grabbed me, but I yelled like I 
was being murdered and wriggled out of 
his grasp. Then I shot under that tent 
like a skyrocket and when I was safely out 
I made tracks for home, and I want to tell 
you that I established a record for speed 
that I don't believe has been beaten to 
this day. Of course they were only fooling 
me, but I didn’t know it, and it gave mea 
distaste for circus life that lasted for some 
time. 

After this there was no further excite- 
ment in my life until, a year 
later, the Walter Kirby Cir- 
cus came to town. It was 
a small affair but it gave 
me my big chance. At this 
time Í was only ten years 
old but full of “pep” and 
ambition. I went to the cir- 
cus grounds and saw a man 
doing a high-wire act out- 
side of the tent to draw the 
crowd inside. After the man 
had given his free exhibition 
and the show inside had 
started, one of my cronies 
yelled to me: 

“Fred, get up there and 
do the high-wire ascension. 
Show 'em what you can do." 

I climbed up on the wire 
and a friend handed me a 
balancing-pole. Well, 1 
walked up that wire to the 
center pole and saw a show 
inside through the bale-ring. 

“I can see the show! 
can see the show!” I yelled 
to *he other boys. They be- 
came greatly excited and be- 
gan to yell, and all this noise 
outside brought out the 
manager of the show. He 
looked up and when he saw 
me, just a kid, on that wire, 
his eyes grew big with sur- 

rise. 

* Who boosted that boy 
up?" he asked. . 5 
*He went up himself, 
said my loyal friend disdain- 
fully. * Why, hecan do any- 
thing that other fellow can 
do. Come on, Fred, show 
him what you can do." spa 

“All right, Fred, show me," said t 
manager, interested in spite of kims d 
“but don't hurt yourself,” he said kindly. 
“Come on down, Take your time an 
don’t fall.” : ly 

“Oh, I won't fall," I said, absolute!) 
sure of myself. ; 

Then I did stunts for him—stood on bd 
head and other things. After that he ie 
greatly interested and asked me who im 
and all about me, (Continued on page **' 
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Photograph by White Studios 


Fred Stone—The Great Comedian 


OF THE wonderful team “Montgomery and Stone." 
Montgomery died last spring, and this fall Stone will 
Start out alone. Of this adventure Stone says: 

_“This fall I am going to tackle the hardest propo- 
sition of my life. Mr. Dillingham intends to present 
me in a new musical show—alone; and I haven't ap- 


peared in a show alone for twenty-two years. Dave 
Montgomery won't be there to inspire me, and folks 
will be wondering whether I'll be any good, now that 
the squarest, whitest man I ever worked with is gone. 
But I am going to do my best, and I hope I won't 
fall down." 


Photograph by Pirie MacDonald 


Arthur Train 


WE HAVE long wanted some lawyer to tell our 
readers a few homely facts about the law. And since 
we did not-want a dull legal document which nobody 
would enjoy reading, we are particularly pleased to 
have persuaded Mr. Train, an author as well as a 


lawyer, to write this article, which will be of real ser- 


vice to our readers. 
Mr. Train was assistant district attorney in New 


York under Philbin, Jerome, Whitman and Perkins, 
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and tried many of the celebrated cases during their 
respective terms of office, among them his successful 
prosecution of Henry Siegel, the banker. In 1910, 
Governor Charles Evans Hughes appointed him a 
special deputy attorney general to prosecute political 
offenders in Queens County. Mr. Train is almost as 
well known as a writer as he is as a lawyer, being one 
of the few men who have achieved actual distinction in 
two fields at the same time. 


Read aloud to your family and friends some of 
the questions Mr. "Train asks. Sce if they can answer 


them. Can you answer them? 


Most of them stumped us 


ave You a Friend Who is a 


If not, cultivate one—because there are dozens of 
occasions when a sensible lawyer's advice will save 


Lawyer? 


O YOU not call ten times as 
often upon your doctor for 
assistance and advice as you 
do upon your lawyer? In fact, 
would not twenty times be 

more nearly correct? 

The average man consults his attorney 
only when he is actually in trouble or at 
some important crisis in his affairs; but he 
is accustomed to telephone the family 
physician on comparatively slight provo- 
cation, and does not wait until his wife is 
on her deathbed to invite his actual pres- 
ence. If his little girl has a sore throat, 
he is quite ready to ask the doctor if she 
ought te? go to school—and pay him for 
his advice. In a word, he regards doctors’ 
bills of the minor variety as premiums 
upon insurance against disease and bad 
health. j 

But he does not make use of his family 
lawyer, if he has one, in the same way. 
He has a feeling that lawyers invariably 
make "substantial" charges, and he re- 
calls with anguish the (doubtlessly rea- 
sonable) bill rendered to him for the set- 
tlement of his father’s tangled estate. He 
has the delusion that if he crosses a legal 
threshold the adventure will probably cost 
him fifty dollars. One likely reason for this 
is because in the United States lawyers do 


, not require their clients to pay a small con- 


sulting charge before leaving the office, as 
they do in England, and as they do in 
many doctors’ offices here. "here is some- 
thing ominously vague about lawyers’ 
bills The client is afraid of "getting 
soaked." 

Now the truth is that the citizen gets 
vastly more for his money by consulting 
a lawyer regularly in regard to his affairs 
than if he seeks his help only in time of 
trouble. For simple advice a lawyer 
charges no more than a doctor. Indeed, 
unlike the doctor, he frequently makes no 
charge at all. Many offices make it a rule 
to supply gratuitous general advice to 
clients, and charge only for really im- 
portant services. At any rate, the man or 
Woman who systematically consults an 
attorney, instead of avoiding him, saves 
money in the long run. Every family 
should have its friendly legal adviser, who 
knows the vagaries and idiosyncrasies of 
Its various members, just as it has its 
Physician. Whereas the doctor can only 
try to prevent sickness or to cure it, the 
awyer not only prevents pecuniary loss 
and rescues the client in adversity, but 


you money and all kinds of trouble 


By Arthur Train 


also often points out to him how he may 
profit financially in unexpected ways. 


N EXAMPLE of this was the custom 
among authors in the past of sending 
manuscripts to publishers and, in the 
event of acceptance, completing a sale by 
cashing the check received in payment. 
They sometimes discovered to their dis- 
may that they had parted with property 
rights in their manuscripts which they 
had intended to retain, and, in addition, 
with rights of which they had never heard 
at all and did not suspect to exist. 

A well-known woman writer who once 
sold a novel (you would all recognize it, for 
it was “a best-seller”) to a book publisher, 
who was also a magazine proprietor, 
learned too late that, whereas she had 
divested herself of every interest in it, she 
could, by sending a properly worded letter 
with her manuscript, have retained for 
herself, and afterward sold, the English 
and Canadian book rights (worth, say, 

2,000), the American and English serial 
rights (worth $7,500), the “second ” serial- 
ization rights (worth $100), the dramatic 
rights (worth from $5,000 to $10,000), and, 
lastly, the moving picture rights (worth, 
at least, $5,000). All this she might have 
ascertained in advance by consulting an 
attorney, at a cost of from five to ten dol- 
lars. This woman has been entirely cured 
of the idea that she can get along by her- 
self. 

Suppose, for example, that you receive 
a printed document called a "summons," 
directing you to present yourself in a 
police court some five miles distant from 
your home, at a particular hour on a par- 
ticular day, when your business absolutely 
requires your presence in some other city. 
Four men out of five would obey this 
seemingly unavoidable command, even 
at great cost, before they would think of 
inquiring of a lawyer whether they were 
legally obliged to do so. Do you know? 
Are you aware whether a subpcena left 
upon your doorstep or upon your desk 
carries with it any legal authority? It 
might easily become a matter of at least 
more than passing interest. 

'The most important document that a 
man is usually called upon to execute 
during his entire lifetime is his own will. 
It is generally, however, a transaction 
which he is perfectly content to let take 
care of itself, hit or miss—any old way. 
He supposes that if he writes down “what 


he wants done with his property,” signs 
it, and gets somebody to witness it, that 
his heirs, executors, administrators and as- 
signs will go blithely on their way, rejoic- 
ing forever. It is almost impossible to con- 
vince people that there is really any care 
necessary in drawing a will. Yet, even if 
a will is properly drawn, there are nine 
chances out of ten that, unless the at- 
torney watches with eagle eye, it will not 
be legally signed and witnessed. What 
usually happens is something like this: 


BUSINESS man receives his will from 

his lawyer, reads it over, is satished, 
and sends for a couple of his clerks. They 
come in, leaving the door of the ofhce 
open. 

“Boys,” remarks the employer, “I 
want you to witness my signature.” 

“Yes, sir,” say they. “Very good, sir.” 

He signs the paper and hands the pen to 
the first, who sits down, subscribes his 
name, arises, returns the pen and, with an 
“Ts that all, sir?" goes back to work. The 
second clerk then signs. The ''business 
man” locks the will. up in his strong box, 
satisfied that all the requirements of the 
law have been duly fulfilled! 

In point of fact the attestation is value- 
less. 

He has not declared the instrument to 
be his wil/; he has not requested his em- 
ployees to sign as witnesses to his zi//, and 
they have neither secen each other sign it 
nor signed it in each other's presence. For 
good measure, each has probably been 
guilty of an offense in not affixing his ad- 
dress as well as his name to the paper. 

Assuming, however, that a testament is 
legally executed and witnessed, the trouble 
is apt not to end there. Most people are 
under the impression that if they write a 
letter and place it with a will they can 
alter the provisions of the instrument as 
they see fit. These "letters" and like 
detached expressions of testamentary de- 
sire, made in lieu of legal codicils, are 
always turning up and causing no end of 
embarrassment. n is obvious that as the 
law requires a will to be witnessed in a 
particular and artificial way a testator 
cannot arbitrarily avoid those require- 
ments by making a supplementary will, 
for that is all such a "letter" is in fact. 
Yet the “‘letter” delusion will not die. 

Why is it that people who know that 
they can't mix bread, sail a ship, or mend 
the plumbing think they can draw their 
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own wills? It is hard enough to find even 
a lawyer who is sufficiently erudite and 
careful to whom can safely be entrusted 
the task of drawing a will disposing of real 
property. 

About thirty years ago a distinguished 
member of the Nes York Bar drew the 
will of one of the richest men in the city, 
if not in the United States. At or about 
the same time he likewise drew the will of 
this same man's wife. [n return for these 
two functions he is reputed to have re- 
ceived a fee large enough to support him 
in moderate comfort for the rest of his life. 
In the first will he created a trust to last 
during the life of the wife and gave her a 
“power of appointment” over the principal. 
But when he sat down to draw the will of 
the wife in which she disposed of this trust 
fund, he provided, in a brief moment of 
forgetfulness, that she should put the same 
fund in trust throughout the lives of two 
other people. Yet the law of New York 
permits property to be put in trust only 
for two lives in being, and the lawver had 
already put it in trust for one life. The 
two new lives made a trust for fArce lives, 
and the trust was bad—in spite of the fact 
that the attorney was at the head of his 
profession and received a small fortune 
for his services. 


O A LAWYER it seems preposterous 

that any layman should attempt to 
draw a will. Yet it is constantly done. 
Such wills are almost always hopeless. 
Occasionally, where a man leaves every- 
thing to one person and inquires carefully 
about the legal requirements of attesta- 
tion, he may get away with it. But I have 
never known of a “self-made” will with a 
trust in it or a devise of realty to be valid, 
or to operate as intended. Suppose you 
wished to leave a farm to your cousin 
John and that, if he should die before you, 
it should go to his heirs? Suppose, ac- 
cordingly, that you inserted in your will 
the plain declaration that you gave your 
farm to John “to have and to hold to him, 
his heirs and assigns forever?" And sup- 
pose John died, and that then you died, 
would John's heirs get the farm? Or 
wouldn't they get it? 

The chief trouble with the lay or “sea” 
lawyer is that he doesn’t see ahead and 
provide for contingencies. He has no legal 
imagination. 

Does the law allow you to leave all your 
property away from your wife and chil- 
dren? May you leave it all to charity? 
Can vou tie up property in trust for two 
years? ‘Can you give property to your 
wife with instructions to accumulate the 
income for a definite or indefinite time? 
Can you leave property to your cousin, 
if he will agree not to marry? Can you 
leave a legacy to one of the witnesses to 
your will? Can you leave real property 
away from your wife without further pro- 
vision in her interest? Can you leave 
rour farm to become somebody’s property 
at the end of five years? How many 
witnesses does the law of your state re- 

uire? Does a will have to bear a seal? 

‘The same complacent attitude that the 
average man adopts toward securing legal 
assistance in drawing his will he exhibits 
with regard to almost everything in which 
legal aid might easily be obtained or prof- 
itably be sought. The nearly criminal 
ith which a business man 


nonchalance with w r 
will sign documents is a matter of common 


knowledge. He almost prefers to sign a 

aper, no matter what it contains, than 
have it lying around his desk. He has a 
well-developed case of the "sign here" 
habit. The answer of the insurance mag- 
nate during a recent investigation is 
famous: 

* Didn't you read over the paper before 
you signed it?" he was asked. 

"No," he replied innocently. “I 
thought it was only an afidavit.” 


"THIS kind of thing needs no comment; 
but the ordinary citizen is much too 
casual with regard to signing contracts 
and important business letters. A con- 
tract or business letter carelessly signed 
may cause him hundreds, if not thousands, 
of dollars of loss, vet he cannot overcome 
the inertia which prevents his consulting 
his attorney. He feels that, since he has 
enough sense to run his business at a prof- 
it, he ought to be able to read through a 
contract and know what it means with- 
out having to ask a lawyer. He dislikes 
to have a comparative stranger know all 
about his affairs, although he is quite 
habituated to the doctor having an inti- 
mate knowledge of both his wife and 
family, seeing him and them, so to speak, 
in their nakedness. 

So he will casually examine and sign 
complicated papers which have been 
drawn by legal experts with a view to 
securing every right and every advantage 
to his business opponent. This would not 
be so dangerous if he had made a study of 
the law governing contracts, but usually 
he has not, and he may easily discover 
later on, to his cost, that certain words 
which he has heard, more or less, all his 
life, have, in law, an entirely unexpected 
significance. 

For example, a business friend may 
make a partnership proposition to you, 
which you accept, and accordingly lease 
a store and hang out your sign. Do you 
know whether you violate the law by the 
mere act of so doing without complying 
with other statutory requirements? Have 
you any real idea of your liabilities as a 
partner? Do you know whether you can 
go into partnership with your wife? Can 
one partner steal from another, in the eyes 
of the law? Can one bind the other by 
fraudulently and without his authority 
endorsing the firm name to checks or prom- 
issory notes? Do you know what your 
personal liability is in the event that your 
partner turns out to be a rascal and swin- 
dles your local bank by securing advances 
from it on the strength of false pretenses 
as to your assets? 


HIS matter of unsuspected liability is 
important, particularly in these days of 
the multiplicity of “preparedness” and 
other committees. Suppose, in a burst of 
pum you agree to become a mem- 
er of a committee to assist in some sort of 
commendable relief work. You have a 
meeting or two and decide to hold an 
allied bazaar," or other entertainment, 
authorizing your chairman or president 
to make arrangements. He or she prompt- 
ly engages the local opera house, an or- 
chestra, and performers. The show falls 
through. Are you liable for the rent of 
the opera house, either all or part? Can 
the juggler sue you for breach of contract? 
If the treasurer of your committee ab- 
sconds with the gate receipts, will you 


have to go down into your own pocket to 
make good? Ask your attorney. 

You may, perhaps, have other un- 

leasant surprises. Do not assume that 
berue you have never been assessed as 
a stockholder in a corporation in which 
you have invested money that you never 
will be. Do you know whether you will 
have to pay damages to your cook if she 
slips on a piece of frayed oilcloth on the 
back stairs or on a banana peel in the 
area? Or whether you can be sued by the 
postman if he falls on your ice-covered 
front steps? These things occasionally 
happen. 


HE most frequent and likely contro- 

versies in which the citizen of either 
sex is likely to become involved are with 
domestic servants and business employees. 
Suppose you become dissatisfied with a 
workman whom you have engaged at a 
monthly salary. ir he gives you adequate 
reason for discharging him, how much 
notice, if any, does the law require? 

Suppose you have discharged a do- 
mestic servant for good cause in the mid- 
dle of the month. Must you pay her or 
him up to the day of his or her discharge? 
Assuming that you must do so, are vou 
aware whether you comply with the law 
by offering your departing domestic a cer- 
tifed check? It is worth having at least a 
chat with the family lawyer on these sub- 
jects. It may perhaps save you money. 

The number of people who never heard 
of the “ Statute of Frauds” is astonishing. 
This statute, in some form or othgr, exists 
in every state of the Union. Roughly, it is 
to the general effect that neither a con- 
tract to sell nor a sale of goods shall be 
enforceable at law if the value of the goods 
is more than a specified sum (usually fifty 
dollars), unless the buyer shall accept and 
actually receive a part of the goods, make 
a deposit on account, or sign some note or 
memorandum of the contract or sale. It is 
one of that general class of statutes de- 
signed to protect people from false claims 
to the effect that they have bought or sold 
goods or land, or have agreed to pay sums 
of money for service or otherwise. . 

Obviously, anybody who ever either 
buys or sells anything worth more than 
fifty dollars should be at least on speaking 
terms with this statute and its local inter- 
pretation. Yet, if for some wholly honor- 
able reason he wishes to take advantage of 
his knowledge of it, he may find to his 
chagrin that he cannot do so, for the 
reason that he has thoughtlessly either 
written or perhaps merely answered a letter 
referring to the matter which the courts 
will hold to be “a memorandum." Cor- 
respondence, where a dispute has arisen, 
should be scrutinized by a lawyer, even ! 
the letter be the mere acknowledgment of 
the receipt of another. 

All of us are apt to assurne that the law 
must be thus and so, either because we 
think it ought to be or because we have 
heard so. A common instance of this 5 
the belief that a man can escape liability 
for his wife's debts, incurred for necessa- 
ries, by publishing a notice in the parer 
to the effect that he will no longer be re- 
sponsible for them. Another is that your 
neighbor has no right to violate your pt 
vacy by cutting a window in his wall over 
looking your land, back yard orarea. There 
are countless others. Many well-inten 
tioned folk assume (Continued on page 


LD? Nothing doing! I'm still 
as full of pep as a tamale, and 
don’t any of you fresh bushers 
let these gray hairs protect you 

. any if you're thinking of start- 
ing something. 

Gray hairs ought to be a sign of honor, 
anyhow; and if any of you fellows goes 
through what I have, and has any hair 
left, he'll know it's because it is rooted in 
concrete. Age didn't turn that hair white. 
l'hat bald spot up on top came from left- 
handed pitchers, but that gray stuff 
around the edge of the infield is due to 
Walter Giddings. If it hadn't been for 
Walter and Gertie I'd still be there with 
a wavy thatch of brown hair that would 
make them matinée idols jealous. Walter 
cured me of brown hair and inoculated me 
against love. I never want to catch a case 
like the one he had, nor suffer from it the 
way he did, and at that he didn't suffer 
any more than I did. 

_ Walter Giddings was playing with Lohr- 
ville. Lake City, Iowa, had offered me 
real money to pitch against Lohrville at 
the end of the season and I had accepted. 

he first time he came up I noticed him, 
because he hit that ball past my ear so fast 
I could hear the leather squeaking. He was 
a natural hitter; he could run and field and 
throw, he was big and strong and rangy 
and he liked to play the game. No one 
had to tell him how to play baseball, it 
came natural to him, and if he inherited 
it his pa was a star. After he went a 
couple of hundred feet over a rough cow 
pasture, dragged down a line hit and just 
lobbed the ball three hundred feet on the 
line to the plate I decided to know him. 
So after the game I hunted him up and 
got friendly. He was a modest fellow, 
quiet and smart, and he told me he was 
gong to school and working at the same 
tme, and that his mother was a widow 
and his sister had married well, her hus- 


band having a freight run 
—you know the type, fin- 
est boys in the world. He 
was tickled to death to 
talk to.me, told me he had 
read about me ever since 
he wasa kid and he wanted 
me to write my name ona 
card to put in his album. 
“I never played any ex- 
cept with the kieh school 
team, and once or twice 
with the town club,” he 
said. “I like to play, but 
can’t spare the time.” 
“How would you like to get into the big 
league?" I asked. “After a couple of sea- 
sons you would be getting a big salary." 
“Td rather than anything in the world," 
he said, getting excited. "Only I don't 
know whether Gertie would like it." 
That “Gertie” ought to have stopped 
me. I ought to have dropped the sulilcer 
and talked about the corn crop, but he 
looked so sweet at the bat and caught flies 


so naturally | paid no attention. Instead . 


of letting it go at that, I got sympathetic 
and found out Gertie was the only girl; 
that she lived at Lohrville, and that, some 
day, when he didn't have his mother to 
support, and was making a lot of money— 
you know the old dream. I used to have 
it myself. 

J rode over to Lohrville with their team, 
as I was going that direction, and the boys 
made a lot of fuss over me, inviting me to 
come out and hunt with them, and we got 
so friendly I got off at Lohrville to spend 
a day with them. I didn’t tell them 1 
wanted Walter to play ball; but that eve- 
ning he took me to see his mother, and then 
he and I went up to see Gertie. 

She was a wonder; one of those Iowa 
cornflowers that make a fellow wonder 
how he ever imagined the girls he sees on 
Broadway are pretty. Turn her loose in 
New York and every fellow who saw her 
would think he was listening to Patti sing- 
ing “Home, Sweet Home.” Oh, no, I'm 
not blaming Walter a bit. 

I sat around and talked carelessly about 
how much money a young fellow can save 
on a big league salary, and how the fellows 
could retire after seven or eight years and 
have a big business paid for and see the 
world, and all that line of stuff, and Gertie 
was half wanting him to go so they could 
fix it up sooner, and half ready to cry for 
fear he would. ] 

I repeated the talk for his mother's 
benefit the next morning at breakfast. 
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Walter was all warmed up to try it, and 
when I climbed onto the train he said if I 
could get him a trial he'd come, if Gertie 
didn't object. Y 

We trained on the Coast that spring and 
I roomed with Walter. The rest of us 
were all spavined, stall-fed, stiff and win- 
ter-fattened, and as usual them Coast 
leaguers were playing as if they thought it 
was August. The first time I went to bat 
a husky busher opened on me with a curve, 
followed with a slow one and finished up 
with a knuckle ball—and me not having 
seen a ball since October. 

Compared with us Walter looked like a 
race horse. He had been playing all win- 
ter, and right from the start the reporters 
began to press-agent him. He hit any- 
thing they shoved at him, fielded well, and 
it made my arm ache to watch him heav- 
ing the old onion around the lot. Slough, 
our manager, was crazy about him. Ie 
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I'd have traded my wife for a base hit in that ninth inning” 


bought me a cigar every time we talked 
about Walter, and them three old spavs 
in the outfield were planning to saw up 
his bats or poison him. There wasn't a 
doubt but that he looked to be the best 
find in years, and he learned quickly too. 
No one had to tell him anything; he kept 
his eyes and his ears open and whenever 
anyone pulled off a play he didn't under- 
stand he asked about it. In two weeks he 
was pulling delayed steals and making 
bluff throws to draw runners out. Slough 
sent him with the second team for one 
week, then called him back and sent old 
Bill to the Scrubs. He sent him as mana- 
ger of the Scrubs; but Bill knew he was 
done, and he spent his last day with the 
old bunch coaching the kid on how to play 
batters, and explaining how to watch 
what is being pitched. 


Mor oung fellows would have swelled, 
but Walter spent three hours a night 
in the room writing letters and telling 
Gertie and his mother what he had seen. 
I used to pretend to be reading, and watch 
him make half a page of circles and crosses 
at the end of each letter. We were on the 
Coast a month, and toward the end he be- 
gan to show symptoms—restless at night, 
following the mail man around the lobby 
and asking the clerk eight times a day if 
there was anything for him, and cussing 
the Post-Office Department. I had seen too 
many young ball beyes not to recognize 
the symptoms, and I kept close to him. 
On the sleepers he came and sat on the side 
of my berth and we talked about Lohrville 
and the fellows. j dd 
“Gee!” he said one night, I wish we 
were there to-night, there’s a social at the 
M. E. Church.” 
‘The further east we got, the more he 
talked, and as I was the only one who 
knew the “folks” I got all the gossip. We 
finished the exhibition season at St. Joe 
and were jumping to 5t. Louis to open 


the regular season, and I went to Slough. 

* Here," I said, “send this fellow Wal- 
ter home for a couple of days." 

“What for?” says Slough. “I need him.” 

“If you don't you're going to lose a 
young ball player," I said. "He's got a 

ad attack of the Gerties, combined with 
a longing for home cooking, and if he don't 
get home he'll quit hitting." 

“All right, Mike," says Slough. ‘‘Send 
him and we'll pay the expenses. I ain't 
forgot how I felt.” 


He was about as cheerful as the 
last act of Romeo and Juliet 


When I told Walter to run home he al- 
most cried, and he was so excited he only 
made five base hits that afternoon and got 
caught three times standing off the bags 
thinking of home. He came back to the 
team the day the season opened and 
started in to make Cobb jealous. Maybe 
you remember the way he went through 
the league that first month? He had every 
paper in the country carrying his picture 
and saying he was the best since Bill 
Lange—and it didn't spoil him either. He 
clipped out everything he saw and sent it 
back to Lohrville, and he wrote two letters 
home every day, and one of them was all 
marked up with crosses. 

I knew it wouldn't last long—either he'd 
fall for the press-agent stuff and the bright 
lights, or else begin to sit around and won- 
der what they were doing out in Lohrville. 
Just between us I was glad when he began 
to read me pieces out of the letters again. 

Don't any of you fellows laugh: I've 
seen great big six-foot-three huskies back 
up into their lockers and bawl like babies. 
Look out onto a ball field and you'll think 
you're watching a bunch of tough guys, all 
ready to bite each other's ears off; but a 
lot of them were cuddling up against 
mother's knee and reciting, “Now I lay 
me down” when that war in Europe 
started. There are some of us hide- 
toughened ones that have been roasted 
until there is no raw meat left, but the 
majority of those sun-burned, brawny, 
swaggering guys out there are so young 
that they feel just like you did that first 
night in Aunt Mac's spare bed when Ma 
and Pa left you for three weeks and went 
to the Centennial. And don’t judge them 
by their size; I’ve noticed that a bull 
moose calf feels just as bad when it gets 
away from its ma as a rabbit does. 
They’re awfully young, and hearing ten 
or twelve thousand fellows yelling “ Bone- 
head” all at once don’t help cure home- 
sickness. 
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Walter's attack began to get right seri- 
ous late in May. We were in a tight game, 


; and in the eighth, with a runner on sec- 
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ond and two out, someone slammed a 
line hit at him. Two were out and every- 
one started out for the bench when they 
saw the ball going straight at him. He 
stood perfectly ell; with his hands down, 
and never moved until he heard the ball 
go past his ear. He jumped like he was 
wakening from a dream and gave the ball 
a terrific sight chase to the fence, but he 
could not prevent a home run and we were 
beaten. 

Slough acted like a wild man, and Wal- 
ter didn't make even an attempt to alibi. 


;; Iwhispered to him to say the sun blinded 
. him but he didn't, and maybe it was just 
` as well, as the sun was at his back. The 


only thing that made Slough wilder than 
arguing with him was not to talk at all. 

“You don't know? You don’t know?” 
he yelled. “And that ain't one fiftieth of 
what you don’t know. You don’t know 
you're alive. You ought to be playing in 
the sleep walkers’ league.” 

I let Slough rave himself out, and when 
he began to subside I dragged him aside 
and said: 

"Lay off the boy, or you'll ruin him. 
He's all right, only that attack of the 
Gerties is coming back. Remember when 
you were that way, and have a heart." 

“T never had no day-dreams when line 
drives was coming at me," said Slough, 
still grouchy. “ld have traded my wife 
for a base hit in that ninth inning.’ 

But he quieted down, and in the club- 


'* house told Walter not to mind what he 
- had said, that he was only sore over losing. 
. The boy went out heartbroken, and Slough 


> called me. 


i 


"Mike," he said, “from now on your 


p job is to keep this guy cheered up. Make 


im forget that stuff, don’t let him get 


* downhearted; keep him full of pep.” 


"Sure," I said. “Easy! nd while 
I'm doing it, don't you want me to take 
that one-legged fellow down at the corner 
and make him forget he lost the leg?" 

“Ies up to you,” said Slough. “1 can't 


; let this team lose games just because a 


= 


, fellow isn’t weaned yet.” 


If there is anything in the world worse 
than a homesick ball player it is a love- 


i sick one, and Walter was both. He usually 


was all right during the games, but he 
spent most of the time in the room looking 
at her picture when he thought I wasn’t 
watching. Then he’d get up at five-thirty 
to see whether there was a letter, and come 
back and sigh until I had the blues all day. 
_But no one can say I didn’t try to cheer 
him up. I took him to vaudeville shows, 
hunted up all the funny movies I could 
find, and spent ten dollars on alleged 
funny papers. I’d read jokes to him and 
* d give a moving picture laugh and say: 
I wonder whether the wind blew down 
much of the corn?” He was about as 
cheerful as the last act of Romeo and Ju- 
liet. The only times I could brighten him 
Up was when I talked about Lohrville. 
ow Lohrville is all right, but as a subject 
of ten hours’ conversation per day for six 


Weeks it becomes about as entertaining as 
the mumps. 


I STOOD it until August, then I went to 
Slough and said: 

k here, I've ddne everything for 

you down to apologizing to an ump, but 


I told her it was her duty to go with me to 
Chicago on the first train the next morning 


there is a limit. When a ball player gets 
the way Walter is, there are only three 
things for him to do: jump into the lake, 
take to drink, or see Gertie. Let him go 
home for a few days." 

“T can't spare him, Mike,” said Slough. 
“He’s bustin’ that old pill on the middle 
every time. It’s up to you to keep him 
from thinking of home.” 

“Fat chance I’ve got to do that,” I 
said. “I might chloroform him, but it 
wouldn’t do any good; he dreams about it 
worse sleeping than when he is awake.” 

“Well,” says Slough, “get him into that 
poker game of yours; you never had no 
trouble making them fellows forget home.” 

That’s the way with Slough—when he 
sees he is losing an argument he brings up 
a lot of old grievances. I went along 
another two weeks and Walter was about 
as cheerful as a cemetery. He got so 
he’d take a day-dream while the umps 
was calling the third strike, and see close- 
ups of Gertie while fly balls was coming 
his way. 

I knew something was wrong, and dis- 
covered that Gertie had got the idea that 
the beautiful society ladies and actresses 
were trying to steal her Walter from her, 
and that was the reason he didn’t want to 
come home.. Her letters had got colder 
and then further apart. You know how 
that helps a homesick guy? It would make 
you cry to see him sitting in the lobby, 
watching the mail man, and then see him 


turn away from the desk. I tried to cheer 
him by talking about the fellows out in 
Lohrville; but he stopped me. 

“Tm done with Lohrville," he said bit- 
terly. "I don't ever want to hear the 
name of that place again. I’m going to 
settle down in the East after the season, 
and send for Mother." 

“Yes,” I said. And, maybe, some day, 
when you get to be a millionaire, you'll go 
back there and make them all sorry?" 

“ How did you know?” he aske „and I 
had to go away and groan. 

I wrote Gertie a letter that would have 
melted a heart of concrete, telling her how 
Walter was grieving and how homesick he 
was, and how a word from the home folks 
once in a while would cheer him up. She 
wrote and thanked me for my interest and 
my kindness in telling her of Mr. Giddings’s 
condition. She said perhaps some of his 
new friends had been unkind to him, but 
that he would soon find others. 

Can’t a woman be mean when she wants 
to be? 


BOUT that time Walter’s symptoms 
got dangerous: he quit reading the 
batting averages, and that is the worst 
sign of all with a ball player. We were 
going to Chicago for a series, and I put it 
up to Slough again. 
“There’s only one chance for him,” I 
said; "it's got to be done, or he'll dive off 
the pier." 
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“What’s the cure?” asked 
Slough. : 
“Gertie,” I told him. 


* He's got to go to Lohrville 
and squareit up, or else good- 
by to that old pennant.” 

“T told you to make him 
forget it," said Slough. “He 
can hit all right if he'd quit 
that fool dreaming." 

“The girl has quit writ- 
ing," I said. “That finishes 


it. 

“T wish I'd been around 
when they was monkeying 
with Adam's ribs," said 
Slough. “Td have made 
rattle-bones instead of wom- 
en out of them." 

“Better send him home 
for a couple of days,” | 
urged. 

“No,” he says, brighten- 
ing up. “I got a_ better 
scheme than that. You go 
bring her to Chicago, then 
he can keep right on play- 
ing." 

“Nothing doing," I yelled. 
“T hardly know her.” 

* [t don’t make a darned 
bit of difference,” he said, 
setting his jaw at the fight- 
ing angle. “You’ve got to 
go. He can't go, so she's 
got to come. That's all there is to it!” 

“Maybe she won't want to come,” I 
argued. 

“That’s your job,” he said. “You start 
right away, get her here as quick as possi- 
ble. Tell her I'll buy the prettiest dress 
she can pick out.” 

Ain't that just like Slough? I bet if he'd 
have been around when Rebecca was 
weeping for her children he'd have walked 
up to her and said, "Here, cut out the 
bawling about them kids, Becky, I'll make 
your old man buy you à new dress." 

I argued until I was blue in the face, 
but the more I argued the more stubborn 
Slough got. 

“T won't do it," I told him at one time 
during that debate; “I can't bring a girl 
all that way to meet a man; people might 
talk about her." 

"She can marry him, can't she?" he 
said. "What are you going to do, let a 
little thing like that ruin this ball club? 
You go get her." 


OIWENT. Ireached Lohrville late in 

the afternoon and found that Gertie 
had gone to work keeping books in one of 
the stores. I walked home with her after 
the store closed, and she told me woman's 
sphere was too narrow; it was her duty to 
assume a place in the world, be indepen- 
dent and not remain a parasite. She was 
fitting herself to take her place in the 
world and enter a sphere of usefulness. It 
looked a lot easier for me after that, be- 
cause I knew just how she felt. I agreed 
with her, and asked her if I might call that 
evening. 

We talked woman’s sphere for quite a 
while, and I never mentioned Walter— 
forced her to ask about him. Then I 
started at her rough; told her she was 
wrecking Walter's life. They all fall for 
that life-wrecking stuff, I bet the best 
woman in the world would be tickled to 
death if she thought she was wrecking 
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“Why, dog-gone you, if I wasn't married I'd 
marry her myself just to get even with you” 


someone's life—it would give her a chance 
to put wreck-saving medals on herself. I 
told her how the other fellows went to 
jolly parties with beautiful actresses, and 
Walter moped around the hotel, and re- 
fused to go with them. 

That reached her, and by nine-thirty 
she was half crying and telling me she had 
been a selfish, thoughtless girl, and won- 
dering whether Walter ever would forgive 
her. Then I sprung it; I told her it was 
her duty to go with me to Chicago on the 
first train the next morning. She balked. 
She wanted to; but she had nothing to 
wear, and she couldn’t go until the day 
after. I argued an hour, but she wouldn't 
give in. She admitted that she was ruin- 
ing Walter’s career, but she simpl 
couldn’t go until her blue dress came bac 
from the cleaner’s. I had to stick around 
Lohrville another twenty-four hours, and 
we got away early in the morning and 
reached Chicago late in the afternoon. I 
took her to the hotel, and turned her over 
to Mac’s wife. Then I went up to the 
room. Walter was sitting on the edge of 
the bed looking about as happy as the 
victim of Theda Bara in one of them vamp 
shows. 

“Where have you been?" he asked. 

"Out in Iowa looking for a new out- 
fielder," I said. 

“T suppose you might as well," he re- 
plied. I'm done, all in.” 

“I met a girl from Lohrville," I said. 
“I think you used to be a friend of hers.” 
Say, he jumped four feet off the bed. 

"Who was it?" he asked. 

“A girl named Gertie. You introduced 
me to her," I said. "She's the one you 
used to like." 

“Gertie in Chicago?” he asked, gasping 
and getting white around the gills. 

"Say," I said, turning on him; “I 
thought you got all over that." 

"Where is she?" he demanded, grab- 
bing my arm and jerking me half way 


across the room. ‘Where is she now?" 

* Down in the parlor with Mac’s wife,” 
I said. "She's coming to the game to- 
morrow.” 


ELL, sir, he had half his clothes off 

and I caught the first elevator and 
went down to the parlor, and when I got 
there he had beaten me, and he had dressed 
and even stuck in his new scarf pin. 

Gertie sat with the players’ wives the 
next day, and I wish you could have seen 
Walter! He was Ty and Honus and Rab- 
bit Maranville rolled into one, and he won 
that game all by himself. The next day 
it was the same way—and that afternoon 
after the game I came to the room feeling 
pretty good. He was sitting up on the top 
of his trunk, and the atmosphere for a 
yard around him could have been bottled 
and used as bluing. 

“What’s the woe?” I asked. “Has the 
whole family died or have you broke yout 
best bat?” . 

* Gertie's going home," he said. — 

“Well, you big dub,” I said. “Youve 
seen her and made up with her. Ain't that 
enough to last you to the end of the sc 
son?” : 

“That only makes it worse," he said. 
“T don't see how I can stay with the team 
and let her go." Mcr 

You fellows can learn something right 
now-— and that is not to waste time argui 
with a fellow when he gets that way. 
argued two hours, and he got worse an 
worse. He was determined to go que 
and stay there, and said he'd rather p 
all his year's salary than spend two me! 
weeks away from home. h 

I went to Slough and threw up bot 


axe done," I said. “This fellow is 
worse than ever. Seeing his gil just, : 
started him thinking. lle's going home 3 
to-night.” 

“We've got to keep 
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Slough. “If he runs out on us now that 
pennant is gone. Keep him just two more 
weeks, going the way he is, and we'll 
cinch it." 

“I told him all that," I said. “I told 
him we'd win the pennant sure if he stuck 
two more weeks, and all he said was: ‘If 
we do, I'll have to stay ten days more for 
the world's series.” 

Slough just spouted language for about 
five minutes. You know how he can go 
when he gets started, he's like one of them 
geysers when you throw soap into it—he 
erupts. 

“He can't go home,” he said finally. “I 
won't stand for it. The girl has got to go 
with us." 

* But she can't go, Slough; they ain't 
married," I argued. 

“There you go! There you go!" he 
said. "Always raising some objection, no 
matter what I say. What you trying to 
do—beat us out of this pennant?” 

“You know I’m not, Slough,” I said, 
“but, dog-gone it, a girl can’t travel around 
the country with a ball club when she isn’t 
married.” 

“Then tell 'em to get married,” he said. 
* Go tell 'em I said for them to get mar- 
ried, and be ready to catch that eight- 
thirty train." 

“You tell them yourself,” I said. “PI 
tackle anything excepting that." 

“Going to throw the club down, eh?" 
he asked, getting mad.“ Won't turn your 
hand over to win a pennant, ch? All 
right, I'll do it myself.” 

"For heaven's sake, have some tact, 


Slough," I begged him. 


HAVE long considered issuing a warning to liars— 


so here goes. 


Weall are tempted to decorate the truth. Frequently 
the truth is no lily—so we like to paint it. 

But we have one human frailty which, particu- 
larly when it comes to our wanting to tell a lie, is ex- 
ceedingly bothersome—and that is our poor memories. 
We don’t realize how often we tell the same story twice, 
and we don’t realize how hard it is to tell the same story 
twice alike, especially if it isn’t true. You recall the old 
Hoosier saying, “I reckon that a man in order to be a 
good liar must have a wonderful memory.” 

There is no doubt that it is easier to tell the truth 
than it is to tell a lie and then try to repeat it. Test ; 
Í Suppose somebody asks you what 
size hat you wear. If you tell the truth about it you 
won't have any trouble answering the same question 
a month from now. But if you lie about it you may 


yourself on this. 


“Me?” he said. "Ain't I always tact- 
ful? I'd like to see some guy with more 
tact than I've got.” 

“Sure,” I answered. “You’ve got just 
as much tact as a pile driver. IIl go with 
you and try to help." 


E FOUND them in the parlor, sitting 

looking at each other as if the hang- 

man was just coming to take him away. 

“Say,” said Slough, exhibiting some of 

that fine tact of his, “you folks got to get 

married right away, so as to catch that 
train," 

Gertie 
dropped. 

“There ain't any other way out of it," 
said Slough. ‘Walter can't get along 
without vou, and we can't get along with- 
out Walter, so you got to marry him and 
come along.” 

Walter gargled a few words, but the girl 
was quicker recovering. 

“Tt is nice of you to say that,” she said, 
smiling at Slough, "but—the truth is, 
Walter never has asked me.” 

Slough dropped his jaw and stared at 
her, and then turned on Walter. 

“You big fathead!” he said. “You 
mean to tell me you've been making all 
this trouble and nearly tossing off the pen- 
nant, and haven’t even asked her to marry 
you? Why, dog-gone you, if I wasn’t mar- 
ried I'd marry her myself just to get even 
with you.” 

The girl laughed out loud, and Walter 
said: 

“Talways thought Gertie understood —" 

“There!” said Slough. *' He's proposed. 


gasped, and Walter's jaw 


Sid Says: 


It's the encores people call 
for that make lying difficult 


Now, hustle vpi we only ger about two 
hours to eat and catch that train. Mike, 
you tell See. to huscle out and get the he 
cense, and you eo rustle up the preacher." 
bo Bue L haven't said yes vet,” said 
Gertie. 

Vell, for heaven's sake, say it,” said 
Slough. "Elis championship depends on 
you now, and Walters share of the series 
will come in handy." 

"[- [E hayca t a thing to wear," said 
Gertie. 

* DH send for Mas wife, and she'll find 
something.” said Stongh. 

When l got back vi che minister they 
were all ready, and Water and Gertie 
Were just beginning to get ever being 
dazed by Slough tactrulness. They 
never fully recovered until the ceremony 
was over, and ID went to scnd off à bunch 
of telcarams to Lohrviilc, 


T WORKED. I never saw such ball 

playing in my life as Walter did during 
the last three weeks of the season, and he 
simply waded through the world’s series, 
and hit everything that was pitched. The 
boys chipped in and bought Gertie a 
world’s championship emblem, just like 
the one we got, only with a bigger dia- 
mond. The day the series was over Wal- 
ter and Gertie sent for me to come to their 
room. They thanked me for all I had 
done, and said they had just figured up, 
and with what Walter had saved during 
the season and his share of the series 
money they could buy a little place at 
Lohrville, and never need be separated 
again! 


not recall the lie you told, and find yourself puzzled. 


That is how this editorial happened to be written— 


an important job. 


only it wasn’t the size of a man’s hat that got him into 
trouble, but the size of his salary. A friend of mine had 
two interviews with a man whom he was considering for 


The interviews were three months 


apart. At the first interview the man was asked what 
salary he got. He mentioned a certain figure. At the 
second interview the same question was asked and a 
different figure was mentioned. It so happened that my 
friend's connections were such that he could get at the 
truth. He did get at it, and found that both figures were 
lies. That ended the negotiations for the new job. 

As a race we human beings are pretty clever. We can 
move about the monkey cage (called the world) with 
considerable agility. But the liar’s trapeze is beyond the 
reach of most of us. We can't swing up to it without 
great danger of falling and getting hurt. 


In her young face was mirrored all the agony she had endured through this thing I was about to 
gulp with lips that shook at the momentary delay, and in her voice was something that crashed 
through my booze- and pain-racked being to hit the last spark of manhood that had somehow survived 


What Booze Did 
to Me in the Twenties 


HISKY played an impor- 

tant part in my life for 

twenty-five years. I might 

say John Barleycorn was 

almost one of our family. 
My father, accounted a brilliant man, 
drank himself into divorce at thirty-five, 
oblivion at forty, and death at forty-two. 
This in itself is pitifully conventional. The 
most remarkable thing about it is that 
never until his death was he without full 
control of his senses through the amount 
of alcohol he had imbibed. He was not a 
“drunk” in the accepted sense of the 
word. He never lost his mental or phys- 
ical balance—in fact, there are people who 
knew him who would be shocked at the 
statement that drink had anything to do 
with his fall. 

Yet it killed him. 

The type of drinker who passes unno- 
ticed is the man who takes a drink “now 
and then,” never allows himself to become 
intoxicated, and secretly loathes those of 
his friends who do. Whisky never inter- 
feres with his business—apparently—nor 
his health, he says. He can take a " drink 
or leave it alone," or he "never takes a 
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drink before evening,” or, again, he 
“don’t feel well, so he's on the wagon for a 
while," thereby unconsciously admitting 
that instinct tells him alcohol, like any 
other dangerous beast, must be leashed oc- 
casionally lest it fall upon its master. 


I BELONGED to this type of drinker; 
and I long remembered the look on my 
mother's face and her silent weeping when, 
at seventeen, I loudly declammed that 
there was no harm in an occasional drink. 
It was her first intimation that I had been 
drinking moderately for a year. 

Perhaps a year after that, my grand- 
father, another moderate drinker, lost a 
responsible position because the alcohol 
had hardened his liver and made daily at- 
tendance at his work impossible. He was 
burnt out at fifty, and his boast was that 
he never got intoxicated. Nor did he, to 
my knowledge. Three years later, two of 
my uncles died. I had never seen either 
of them drunk, yet it was proved beyond 
cavil that booze had accounted for them 
both. I heard my grandmother say in a 
paroxysm of grief and indignation that nei- 
ther of her sons had ever done more than 


take a cocktail at dinner. Our pe 
physician nodded his head grimly, an 
said, “ Precisely, madam!” 

I early determined that no such fate 
should befall me. I reasoned that my de 
ceased relatives must have consumed 4 
staggering amount of liquor, but had a 
ningly hoodwinked the family. No suc 
result, I told myself, with the logic 0 
youth, could come from the indulgence m 
a sociable highball now and then. Moe 
eration, that was the thing! The doctor 
was a fool or a quack! od 

I have since found that if I was right m 
my deductions, then all doctors are quace 
and fools, since they all hold to our iim 
physician's theory regarding drink. ] e 
have facts and figures to prove pr 
steady, daily consumption of alcohol ! 
however small a quantity, is ment 
moral and physical suicide. If you * 
skeptical of their assertions, or their me 
esting highly colored plates of ones lives 
kidneys and what-not, mutely protestné 
at being ossified, then visit any © - 
large jails, hospitals or insane ane 
There you will find living proofs P» 
carbolic acid undiluted is a much bett 


What Booze Did to Me in the Twenties 
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potion than booze, because it's quicker. 

The “moderate drinker” is like a man 
who, after a subsiding attack of appendi- 
citis, refuses to submit to an operation. 
For a time he may avoid danger by having 
the appendix frozen, living moderately, 
and consulting a physician on occasion. 
Eventually the attack returns, and rec- 
ords show that this time it is fatal in an 
unfortunate percentage of cases. And so 
with your “moderate drinker." The daily 
highball is breaking down his resisting 
powers internally, while outwardly he ma 
appear hardy, buoyant and pink-cheeked. 

e gets pneumonia, let us say, and is 
astounded when the surgeon tells him his 
chances of pulling through are lessened 
through that daily drink or drinks. If, 
unfortunately, he dies, the acquired dis- 
ease and not the alcohol is blamed. 

John Barleycorn deprived me of a col- 
lege education by cutting off m father 
and consequently our income. His only 
investments in his halcyon days had been 
booze, and booze pays no dividends to the 
buyer. At his death he left me a heredi- 
tary appetite for whisky, and little else. 

| tien. I left school, working at vari- 
ous jobs in various parts of the country. 
For a period of three years or 
more I endured all the conven- 
tional hardships, taking the 
chances of the road. I worked 
as a printers devil, and I 
became a theatrical advance 
agent for "attractions" desig- 
nated as “wild cat” shows in 
the parlance of the profession. 
My duties began at booking 
the show wherever the popu- 
lace was sufficiently lenient, and 
ended by dashing through the 
town at thedead of night witha 
Paste pot, covering every avail- 
able space with alleged scenes 
from “ Her First False Step,” or 
some similar atrocity. Usually 
I wound up, stranded, in some 
flag station so far from New 
York that the fare back sound- 
ed to me like the national debt. 
Still I never got discouraged 
: and always came back. I once 
walked from Tampa to Jackson- 
ville, selling portable bathtubs. 

Another time I boarded a 
freight at Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, at the interesting hour of 
midnight. The Pullman I se- 
lected was of .the gondola 
variety, and sleep was almost 
as impossible as it is in the 
average berth. In about an 

our Í became aware of the 
presence of another passenger, 
in much the same manner as the Belgian 
Peasants became aware of a war existing 
with Germany. What appeared to me a 
Bigantic form in the darkness fell upon 
me, and a dexterous hand ran through my 
kets while I struggled impotently. I 
ad with me every cent in the world I pos- 
sessed and had saved after a “season” of 
three weeks ahead of a repertoire com- 
pany- The sum was twenty cents, and no 
night ever fought for his lady in the days 
of King Arthur with more fury than I de- 
fended those two dimes. 
he freight was gathering speed as it 
roared through the night and the swaying 
of the car made the encounter quite thrill- 
ing. Suddenly the train began to slow 
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of the best known writers in the country. 


down, the bedlam of the screeching brakes 
preventing either of us from noticing the 
two husky brakemen who swung easily 
into the car. A lantern flashed on us, and 
within five minutes we had been “ditched” 
in the most approved manner. Ditching, 
as applied in this case, consists in being 
hurled carelessly and with abandon from 
a moving freight car into the roadway. 
The ditchee's chances of a future following 
this experience depend upon the topog- 
raphy of the earth on which he falls, the 
speed of the train, and his skill in so curl- 
ing his body that the shock is partly neu- 
tralized. 


I KNEW nothing of this at the time and 
fell rather daringly, according to my re- 
markable companion, but escaped with a 
few bruises. My friend the enemy landed 
curled like a ball in some bushes, and I 
was astounded upon opening my eves to 
find him chafing my wrists and pouring 
what I thought was sulphuric acid down 
my throat. 1 learned later it was whisky 
made after his own formula: Ethyl alcohol, 
water and sugar. Shake well before using! 

Completely ignoring our encounter in 
the freight car, he began questioning me, 


At Death's Door— 
Before He “Got Wise" 


Because of excessive drinking he recently 
came within two hours of death. Now 


that he has escaped he is on the water 


wagon for life. Lots of men give up booze 


when they get around forty. They find 
they can't stand it any longer. This is 
the story of a man who has learned his 


lesson long before forty. 


and I, with equal tact, quizzed him. For 
three hours this tramp and I discussed 
life in the philosophy of booze. He as- 
tounded me by quoting Shakespeare and, 
rising, poised himself with drunken dig- 
nity while reciting Gray's Elegy. When 
he came to that half cynical, half beauti- 
ful line, “The paths of glory lead but to 
the grave,” he substituted “whisky” for 
* glory," stopped abruptly, and sat down 
with a laugh in which there was every- 
thing but mirth. 

Bit by bit I got something of his life, 
now told bitterly, now with a kind of pitiful 
devil-may-care incoherency. He did not 
commit the folly of lecturing me, nor did 
he offer advice, either of which would have 


HE author of this article would not 


allow us to use his name. He is one 


weakened the effect of his tale. Reading 
between the lines I gathered that his offer- 
ing to the altar of booze had been gigantic. 
lt was no glib, maudlin recrimination of 
himself, but a word here, a memory there, 
that I pieced together. There was, for in- 
stance, his wife, children, his ten-thou- 
sand-a-year job and—but I will not weary 
you; it was the usual story of booze: the 
story that millions have lived and told 
since alcohol became a thing to drink. 

He had what was new to me then, the 
alcoholic cough. Also, he boasted that he 
had never been drunk—as J learned to do 
later. 

I remarked upon this tramp’s ability to 
consume booze without showing the slight- 
est outward effect. His answer came with 
unconscious grim humor, “Moderation, 
my boy!" he said seriously; "that's the 
secret of success with booze. Don't let it 
get the best of you, know when to stop, and 
it will never hurt you!” 

How the gods must have rocked with 
laughter when he said that! 

As for me, I nodded my head sagely. At 
twenty-one I had been drinking moder- 
ately for about four years. During that 
time 1 followed the trail of booze across 

the country and talked with 

scores of "moderate drink- 
ers"—men who seldom, if ever, 

got drunk, yet seldom passed a 

day without drinking. Besides 

the tramp, there was the actor 
who had starred on Broadway 
and who boozed off; the busi- 
ness man who began to drink at 
banquets in his honor and 
wound up driving a furniture 
van in Seattle; the expert 
, machinist working as a laborer 
because his superiors were 
afraid to trust him on a big 
job, knowing he took a drink 
now and then; the newspaper 
man, ex-city editor of a big 
town sheet, who was afraid to 
trust himself, by the same 
token, and so on in endless, 
tragic variety. Not old men, 
' dying of hardened arteries and 

the result of a profligate 
youth, but young, vigorous 
specimens whose average age 
I'd put at thirty-five. And the 
country is fairly littered with 
them! Through at thirty-five 
in a nation where opportunity 
is a byword! Moderate drink- 
ers all, proud of their ability to 
handle the stuff. 

The average drinker admits 
that crime and booze are the 
modern Siamese twins. He 

acknowledges that booze brings suicides, 
many of the more frightful diseases, 
full jails, ravaged homes, broken and 
shamed mothers, fathers and children. 
Yet he says something like this: “It’s all 
in knowing how to drink." Yet, would 
you care to walk a tight-rope over the 
Grand Canyon, knowing in that way you'd 
get a better view of its beauty (the donc 
er's argument on booze and life), with no 
other security than the knowledge that as 
long as you handled yourself correctly, 
kept your balance, you wouldn't fall in? 

ooze is a crime against nature. Which 
of you cannot pick an example of this in 
your own town, your own neighborhood? 

I heard.the wife (Continued on page 79) 
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As aman grows older, if he cultivate the art of 
surer and greater, until in time none of the 


Places of Retirement 


Good God! how sweet are all things here! 
How beautiful the fields appear! 
How cleanly do we feed and lie! 
Lord! what good hours do we keep! 
Hose quietly we sleep! 
—CuARLES COTTON 
(a friend of Isaak Walton) 


April 29th 

HAVE been spending a Sunday of 
retirement in the woods. I came out 
with a strange, deep sense of depres- 
sion, and though I knew it was my- 
self and not the world that was sad, 

yet I could not put it away from me. | 
As I write, the wood seems full of voices, 
the little rustling of leaves, the minute 
sound of twigs chafing together, the cry of 
frogs from the swamp so steady and mo- 
notonous that it scarcely arrests attention. 
Of odors, a plenty! Just behind me, so 
that by turning my head I can see into 
their cool green depths, are a number of 
hemlock trees, the breath of which is in- 
calculably sweet. All the earth—the very 
earth itself —has a good rich growing odor, 


pleasant to smell. 
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happiness, not knowing that all the happi- 
ness they find there they must take with 
them. Thus they divert and distract that 
within them which creates power and joy, 
until by flying always away from them- 
selves, seeking satisfaction from without 
rather than from within, they become in- 
finitely boresome to themselves, so that 
they can scarcely bear a moment of their 
own society. 

But if once a man have a taste of true 
and happy retirement, though it be but 
a short hour, or day, now and then, he has 
found, or is beginning to find, a sure plac 
of refuge, of blessed renewal, toward which 
in the busiest hours he will find his 
thoughts wistfully stealing. How stoutly 
will he meet the buffets of the world if he 
knows he has such a place of retirement, 
where all is well-ordered and full of 
beauty, and right counsels prevail, an 
true things are noted. 


A A MAN grows older, if he. cultivate 
the art of retirement, not indeed as 
an end in itself but as a means in develop- 
ing a richer and freer life, he will find his 


These things have been here a thousand 
years—a mullion years—and yet they are 
not stale, but are ever fresh, ever serene, 
ever here to loosen one’s crabbed spirit 
and make one quietly happy. It seems to 
me I could not live if it were not possible 
often to come thus alone to the woods. 

] have enjoyed this day without trying. 
After the first hour or so of such spring 
weather, all the worries dropped away, all 
the ambitions, all the twisted thoughts. . . . 

It is strange how much thrilling joy 
there is in the discovery of the ages-old 
miracle of returning life in the woods: each 
green adventurer, each fragrant joy, each 
bird. call—and the feel of the soft warm 
sunshine upon one's back after months of 
winter. On any terms life is good. The 
only woe, the only Great Woe, is the woe 
of never having been born. Sorrow, yes; 
failure, yes; weakness, yes; the sad loss 
of dear friends, yes! But, oh, the Good 
God: I still live! 

Being alone without feeling alone is one 
of the great experiences of life, and he who 
practices it has acquired an infinitely valu- 
able possession. People fly to crowds for 
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retirement, he will find his reward growing 
storms or shocks of life any longer disturb him 


By David Grayson 


“GREAT 
POSSESSIONS” 


reward growing surer and greater, until in 
time none of the storms or shocks of life 
any longer disturb him. He might in time 
even reach the height attained by Di- 
ogenes, of whom Epictetus said: “It was 
not posible for any man to approach him, 
nor had any man the means of laying hold 
upon him to enslave him. He had every- 
thing easily loosed, everything only hang- 
ing to him. If you laid hold of his prop- 
erty, he would rather have let it go and 

€ yours, than he would have followed you 
for it; if you laid hold of his leg, he would 
have let go his leg: if all of his body, all his 
poor body; his intimates, friends, country, 
just the same. For he knew from whence 
he had them, and from whom and on what 
conditions,” 

The best partners of solitude are books. 
like to take a book with me in my pocket, 
although, be it here confessed, I find the 
world so full of interesting things—sights, 
sounds, odors—that often I never read a 
Word in it. It is like having a valued 
tend with you, though you walk for 
miles without saying a word to him or he 
to you; but if you really know your friend, 


it is a curious thing how, subconsciously, 
you are aware of what he is thinking and 
feeling about this hillside or that distant 
view. And so it is with books. It is enough 
to have this writer in your pocket, for the 
very thought of him and what he would 
say to these old fields and pleasant trees 
is ever freshly delightful. And he never 
interrupts at inconvenient moments, nor 
intrudes his thoughts upon yours unless 
you desire it. 

I do not want long books, and least of 
all story books, in the woods—these are 
for the library—but rather scraps and ex- 
tracts and condensations, from which 
thoughts can be plucked like flowers and 
carried for a while in the buttonhole. 

So it is that I am fond of all kinds of 
anthologies. I have one entitled ‘‘Trav- 
eler’s Joy,” another, “Songs of Nature," 
and I have lately found the best one I 
know, called “The Spirit of Man,” by 
Robert Bridges, the English laureate. 
Other little books that fit well in the 
pocket on a tramp, because they are truly 
companionable, are Ben Jonson’s “Tim- 
ber," one of the very best, and William 


, 


Penn's “Fruits of Solitude.” An anthol- 
ogy of Elizabethan verse, given me by a 
friend, is also a rich companion. 

It is not a discourse or a narrative we 
want as we walk abroad, but conversa- 
tion. Neither do we want people or facts 
or stories, but a person. So I open one of 
these little books and read therein the 
thoughtful remark of a wise companion. 

This I may reply to, or merely enjoy, as I 
please. Fam inno hurry, as I might be with 
a living companion, for my book friend, 
being long dead, is not impatient and 
gives me time to reply, and is not resent- 
ful if I make no reply at all. Submitted to 
such a test as this, few wiiters, old or new, 
give continued profit or delight. To be 
considered in the presence of the great and 
simple things of nature, or worn long in 
the warm places of the spirit, a writer 
must have supreme qualities of sense or 
humor, a great sensitiveness to beauty, or 
a genuine love of goodness—and, above 
all, he must somehow give us the flavor of 
personality. He must be à true companion 
of the spirit. 

"'Thereisanexercise (Continuedon page 87) 
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Theodore Returns— 
A Sadder But Not a Wiser Man 


ILLUSTRATION BY M. 


HE first week in June found Fanny 

back in New York. That month 

of absence had worked a subtle 

change. The two weeks spent in 

crossing and recrossing had pro- 
vided her with a let-down that had been 
almost jarring in its completeness. Every- 
thing competitive had seemed to fade 
away with the receding shore, and to loom 
up again only when the sky line became a 
thing of smoke banks, spires, and shafts. 
She had had only two weeks for the actual 
transaction of her business. 

Her business, except for one or two un- 
important side lines, had to do with two 
factories on whose product the Haynes- 
Cooper company had long had a covetous 
eye. Quantity, as usual, was the keynote 
of their demand, and Fanny’s task was 
that of talking in six-hgure terms to these 
conservative and over-wary foreign manu- 
facturers. That she had successfully ac- 
complished this, and that she had managed 
to impress them also with the important 
part that time and promptness in delivery 

layed in a swift-moving machine like the 
Haynes: Cooper concern, was due to many 
things beside her natural business ability. 
Self-confidence was there, and physical 
vigor, and diplomacy. But above all 
there was that sheer love of the game; the 
dramatic sense that enabled her to see her- 
self in the part. That, alone, precluded 
the possibility of failure. 

Ella Monahan, cheerful, congratulatory, 
beaming, met her at the pier, and Fanny 
was startled at her own sensation of happi- 
ness as she saw that pink, good-natured 
face looking up at her from the crowd be- 
low. The month that had gone by since 
last she saw Ella standing just so seemed 
to slip away and fade into nothingness. 

“I waited over a day,” said Ella, “just 
to see you. My, you look grand! I know 
where you got that hat. Galeries. La- 
fayette. How much?" 

“TI don't expect you to believe it. 
Thirty-five francs—seven dollars. I 
couldn't get it for twenty-five here." 

'They were soon clear of the customs. 
Ella had engaged a room for her at the 
hotel they always used. As they rode up- 
town together happily, Ella opened her 
bag and laid a little packet of telegrams 
and letters in Fanny's lap. ' : 

“J guess Fenger's pleased, all right, if 
telegrams mean anything. Not that I 
know they're from him. But he said— 

But Fanny was looking up from one of 
them with a startled expression. 


** He's here. enger's here.” 
“In New York?” asked Ella, rather 


a She ripped open another letter. 
It was from Theodore. lle was coming to 
New York in August. The Russian tour 
had been a brilliant success. They had 
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arranged for him a series of concerts in the 
United States He could give his concerto 
there. It was impossible in Russia, Mu- 
nich, even Berlin, keni it was distinctly 
pnih in theme—as Jewish as the Kol 

iidre, and as somber. They would have 
none of it in Europe. Prejudice was too 
strong. Butin America! He was happier 
than he had been in years. Olga objected 
to coming to America, but she would get 
over that. The little one was well, and she 
was beginning to talk. Actually! They 
were teaching her to say Tante Fanny. 

"Well!" exclaimed Fanny, her eyes 
shining. She read bits of the letter aloud 
to Ella. Ella was such a satisfactory sort 
of person to whom to read a letter aloud. 
She exclaimed in all the right places. Her 
face was as radiant as Fanny's. 


THEY both had forgotten all about 
Fenger, their chief. But they had 
been in their hotel scarcely a half-hour, 
and Ella had not done exclaiming over the 
bag that Fanny had brought her from 
Paris, when his telephone call came. 

He wasted very little time on prelimi- 
naries. 

“PI call for you at four. We’ll drive 
through the park and out by the river, and 
have tea somewhere.” 

“That would be wonderful. That is, if 
Ella's free. I'll ask her." 

a?" 


She's right here. Hold the wire, 
will you?" She turned away from the 
telephone to face Ella. “It’s Mr. Fenger. 
He wants to take us driving this afternoon. 
You can go, can’t you?” 

“T certainly can!” replied Miss Mona- 
han, with what might have appeared to be 
undue force. 

Fanny turned back to the telephone. 
“Yes, thanks. We can both go. We'll be 
ready at four.” 

Fanny decided that Fenger’s muttered 
reply couldn't have been what she thought 
it was. 

Ella busied herself with the unpacking 
of a bag. She showed a disposition to 
spoil Fanny. “You haven't asked after 
your friend Mr. Heyl. My land! If I had 
a friend like that—" 

"Oh, yes,” said Fanny, vaguely. “I 
suppose you and he are great chums, by 
this time. He's a nice boy.” 

"You don’t suppose anything of the 
kind,” Ella retorted, crisply. “That boy, 
as you call him—and it isn’t always the 
man with the biggest fists that’s got the 
most fight in him—is about as far above 
me as—as—” She sat down on the floor, 
ponderously, beside the open bag, and 
gesticulated with a hair brush, at loss for a 
simile—" as an eagle is above a waddling 
old duck. No, I don't mean that, either, 
because I never did think much of the 
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eagle, morally. But you get me. Not 
that he knows it, or shows it. Heyl I 
mean. Lord, no! But he's got something 
—something kind of spiritual in him that 
makes you that way, too. He doesn't say 
much, either. That's the funny part of it. 
I do all the talking, seems, when I'm with 
him. But I find myself saying things | 
didn’t know I knew. He makes you think 
about things you’re afraid to face by your- 
self. Big things. Things inside of you.” 
She fell silent a moment, sitting cross- 
legged before the bag. Then she got up, 
snapped the bag shut and bore it across 
the room to a corner. "You know he's 
gone, I s’pose.” 

“Gone?” : 

“To those mountains, or wherever it is 
he gets that look in his eyes from. That's 
my notion of a job. They let him go for 
the whole summer, roaming around being 
a naturalist, just so’s he'll come back in 
the winter.” 

“And the column?” Fanny asked. “Do 
they let that go, too?” - v 

“I guess he's going to do some writing 
for them up there. After all, he's the col- 
umn. It doesn't make much difference 
where he writes from. Did you know it's 
being syndicated now, all over the coun- 
try? Well, it is. They say he's getting a 
salary you wouldn't believe. I'm a tongue- 
tied old fool when I'm with him; but then, 
he likes to talk about you, mostly, so it 
doesn't matter." : 

* What kind of thing does he say, Ellen 
girl. H'm? What kind of thing?” 

"Abuse, mostly. I'll be running along 
to my own room now. I'll be out for 
lunch, but back at four, for that airing 
Fenger’s so wild to have me take. 
were you I'd lie down for an hour, till you 
get your land legs." She poked her head 
in at the door again. “Not that you look 
as if you needed it. You've got a different 
look, somehow. Kind of rested. After 
all, there's nothing like an ocean voyage. 


SHE was gone. Fanny stood a moment 
in the center of the room. There was 
nothing relaxed or inert about her. Had 
you seen her standing there, motionless, 
you would still have got a sense of action 
from her, she looked so splendidly alive. 
She walked to the window now, and sto 
looking down upon New York. Her min 
was milling around aimlessly, in a manner 
far removed from its usual orderly func: 
tioning. Now she thought of Theodore 
her little brother—his promised return. It 
had been a slow and painful thing, his 
climb. Perhaps if she had been mort 
ready to help, if she had not always waite 
until he asked the aid that she might have 
volunteered—she thrust that thought out 
of her mind, rudely, and slammed the door 
onit. .. . Fenger. He had said ''Damn: 


tye Peet fon OD 


She took up her pen now. Asshe worked, 
a little crow of delipht escaped her 
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when she had told him about Ella. And 
his voice had been—well—she pushed that 
thought outside her mind, too. . . . Clar- 
ence Heyl. . .. “He makes you think about 
things you're afraid to face by yourself. 
Dig things. ‘Things inside of you... ." 
Fanny turned away from the window. 
She decided she must be tired, after all. 
Because here she was, with everything to 
make her happy: Theodore coming home; 
her foreign trip a success; Ella and Fenger 
to praise her and make much of her; a 
drive and tea this afternoon (she wasn't 
above these creature comforts) — and still 
she felt unexhilarated, dull. She decided 
to go down for a bit of lunch, and per- 
haps a stroll of ten or fifteen minutes, just 
to see what Fifth Avenue was showing. 


'T WAS half past one when she reached 

that ordinarily well-regulated thorough- 
fare. She found its sidewalks packed solid 
up and down, as far as the eye could see, 
with a quiet, orderly, expectant mass of 
people. Squads of mounted police clat- 
tered up and down, keeping the middle of 
the street cleared. Whatever it was that 
had called forth that incredible mass was 
scheduled to proceed up-town from far 
down-town, and that very soon. Heads 
were turned that way. Fanny, wedged in 
the crowd, stood a-tiptoe, but she could 
see nothing. It brought to her mind the 
circus day of her Winnebago childhood, 
with Elm Street packed with townspeople 
and farmers, all straining their eyes up 
toward Cherry Street, the first turn in the 
line of march. ‘Then, far away, the bleat 
of a band. ‘Here they come!” Just then, 
far down the canyon of Fifth Avenue, 
sounded the ery that had always swayed 
Elm Street, Winnebago. “Here they 
come!" 

"What is it?" Fanny asked a woman 
against whom she found herself close- 
packed. “What are they waiting for?" 

“It's the suffrage parade,” replied the 

woman. ‘The big suffrage parade. Don't 
you know?" 
“ "No. I haven't been here.” Fanny 
was a little disappointed. The crowd had 
surged forward, so that it was impossible 
for her to extricate herself. The woman 
next her volunteered additional informa- 
tion. 
“The mayor refused permission to let 
them march. But they fought it, and 
they say it’s the greatest suffrage parade 
ever held. I'd march myself, only—" 

“Only what?” 

* | don't know. I’m scared to, I think. 
I'm not a New Yorker." 

“Neither am I,” said Fanny. Fanny 
always became friendly with the woman 
next her in a crowd. That was her mother 
in her. One could hear the music of the 
band, now. Fanny glanced at her watch. 
It was not quite two. Oh, well, she would 
wait and see some of it. Her mind was 
still too freshly packed with European im- 
pressions to receive any real idea of the 
value of this pageant, she told herself. She 
knew she did not feel particularly inter- 
ested. But she waited. 

Another surging forward. Ie was no 
longer, *Here they come! but, “Here 
they are!” 


And here they were. . 
A squad of mount.d police on very 


prancy horses. The men looked very 
ruddy and well. set-up and imposing. 
Fanny had always thrilled to anything in 
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uniform, given sufficient numbers of them. 
Another police squad. A brass band on 
foot. And then, in white, on a snow-white 
charger, holding a white banner aloft, her 
eyes looking straight ahead, her face very 
serious and youthful, the famous beauty 
and suffrage leader, Mildred Inness. One 
of the few famous beauties who actually 
was a beauty. And after that women, 
women, women! Hundreds of them, 
thousands of them, a river of them flowing 
up Fifth Avenue to the park. More bands. 
More horses. Women! Women! ‘They 
bore banners. ‘This section, that section. 
Artists. School teachers. Lawyers. Doc- 
tors. Writers. Women in college caps 
and gowns. Women in white, from shoes 
to hats. Young women. Girls. Gray- 
haired women. A woman in a wheel chair, 
smiling. And then a strange and pitiful 
and tragic and eloquent group. 

Their banner read, “Garment Workers. 
Infants’ Wear Section." And at their 
head marched a girl carrying a banner. 
‘The banner she carried was a large one, 
and it flapped prodigiously in the breeze, 
and its pole was thick and heavy. She 
was a very small girl, even in that group 
of pale-faced, under-sized, under-fed girls. 
A Russian Jewess, evidently. Her shoes 
were ludicrous. They curled up at the 
toes, and the heels were run down. Her 
dress was a sort of parody on the prevail- 
ing fashion. But on her. face, as she 
trudged along, hugging the pole of the 
great pennant that flapped in the breeze, 
was stamped a look!—well, you see that 
same look in some pictures of Joan of Arc. 

lt wasn't merely a look. It was a story. 
It was tragedy. It was the history of a 
people. You saw in it that which told of 
centuries of oppression in Russia. You 
saw eager groups of student Intellectuals, 
gathered in secret places for low-voiced 
hery talk. There was in it the unspeak- 
able misery of Siberia. It spoke eloquent- 
ly of pogroms, of massacres, of Kiev and 
its sister-horror, Kishineff. You saw mean 
and narrow streets and carefully darkened 
windows and, on the other side of those 
windows, the warm yellow glow of the 
seven-branched Shabbos light. Above all 
this there shone the courage of a race 
serene in the knowledge that it cannot die. 
And illuminating all, so that her pinched 
face beneath the flapping pennant was the 
rapt, uplifted countenance of the Cru- 
sader, there blazed the great glow of hope. 
‘This vast woman movement, spoken of so 
glibly as Suffrage, was, to the mind of this 
over-read, under-fed, emotional, dreamy 
little Russian garment worker the glorious 
means to a long-hoped-for end. She had 
idealized it, with the imagery of her kind. 
She had endowed it with promise that it 
would never actually hold for her, per- 
haps. And so she marched on, down the 
great glittering avenue, proudly clutching 
her unwieldly banner, a stunted, grotesque, 
magnificent figure, More than a figure. 
A symbol. 

Fanny’s eyes followed her until she 
passed out of sight. She put up her hand 
to her cheek, and her face was wet. She 
stood there, and the parade went on, end- 
lessly, it seemed, and she saw it through a 
haze. Bands. More bands. Pennants. 
Floats. Women. Women. Women. 

“I always cry at parades,” said Fanny 
to the woman who stood next her—the 
woman who wanted to march but was 
seared to. 


“That’s all right,” said the woman. 
“That’s all right.” And she laughed, be- 
cause she was crying, too. And then she 
did a surprising thing. She elbowed her 
way to the edge of the crowd, out to the 
street, and fell into line, and marched on 
up the strect, shoulders squared, head high. 


FANNY glanced down at her watch. It 
was quarter after four. With a little 
gasp she turned to work her way through 
the close-packed crowd. It was an actual 
physical struggle, from which she emerged 
disheveled, breathless, uncomfortably 
warm, and minus her handkerchief; but 
she had gained the comparative quiet of 
the side street, and she made the short 
distance that lay between the avenue and 
her hotel, a matter of little more than a 
minute. In the hotel corridor stood Ella 
and Fenger, the former looking worried, 
the latter savage. 

“Where in the world—” began Ella. 

“Caught in the jam. And I didn't want 
to get out. It was—it was—glorious!” 
She was shaking hands with Fenger, and 
realizing for the first time that she must 
be looking decidedly sketchy and that she 
had lost her handkerchief. She fished for 
it in her bag hopelessly when Fenger re- 
leased her hand. He had not spoken. Now 
he said: 

“What’s the matter with your eyes.” 

“Iye been crying,” Fanny confessed 
cheerfully. 

“Crying!” 

“The parade. There was a girl in it—” 
She stopped. Fenger would not be inter- 
ested in that girl. Now Clancy would 
have - But Ella broke in on that 
thought. ; 

“I guess you don't realize that out in 
front of this hotel there's a kind of glori- 
fied taxi waiting, with the top rolled back, 
and it’s been there half an hour. I never 
expect to see the time when I could enjoy 
keeping a taxi waiting. It goes against 


e. 

"Im sorry. Really. Let's go. I'm 
read y." 

“You are not. Your hair's a sight; and 
those eyes!” X 

Fenger put a hand on her arm. “Go on 
up and powder your nose, Miss Brandeis. 
And don’t hurry. Iwant you to enjoy this 
drive.” 

On her way up in the elevator Fanny 
thought, “He has lost his waist line. Now 
that couldn't have happened in a month. 
Queer I didn't notice it before. And he 
looks soft. Not enough exercise.” 

When she rejoined them she was freshly 
bloused and gloved and all traces of the 
telltale red had vanished from her eyelids. 
Fifth Avenue was impossible. Their car 
sped up Madison Avenue, and made for 
the park. The Plaza was a jam of tired 
marchers. . They dispersed from there, 
but there seemed no end to the line that 
still flowed up Fifth Avenue. Fenger 
seemed scarcely to see it. He had plunged 
at once into talk of the European trip. 
Fanny gave him every detail, omitting 
nothing. She repeated all that her letters 
and cables had told. Fenger was more ex 
cited than she had ever seen him. He 
questioned, cross-questioned, criticized, 
probed, exacted an account of every con- 
versation. Usually it was not method that 
interested him, but results. Fanny, hav- 
ing accomplished the thing she had set out 
to do, had lost interest in it now. ‘The 
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actual millions so glibly bandied in the 
Haynes-Cooper plant had never thrilled 
her. The methods by which they were 
made possible had. 

Ella had been listening with the shrewd 
comprehension of one who admires the 
superior art of a fellow craftsman. 

“PI say this, Mr. Fenger. If I could 
make you look like that by going to Eu- 
rope and putting itover those foreign boys, 
I'd feel Pd earned a year's salary right 
there, and quit. Not to speak of the cross- 
examination you're putting her through." 

Fenger laughed, a little self-consciously. 
“Irs just that I want to be sure it’s real. 
I needn’t tell you how important this 
trick is that Miss Brandeis has just 
turned.” He turned to Fanny with a boy- 
ish laugh. “Now don’t pose. You know 
you can’t be as bored as you look.” 

“Anyway,” put in Ella, briskly, “I 
move that the witness step down. She 
may not be bored, but she certainly must 
be tired, and she’s beginning to look it. 
Just lean back, Fanny, and let the green 
of the park soak in. At that, it isn’t so 
awfully green, when you get right close, 
except that one stretch of meadow. Kind 
of ugly, Central Park, isn’t it? Bare.” 

Fanny sat forward. There was more 
sparkle in her face than at any time dur- 
ing the drive. They were skimming along 
those green-shaded drives that are so 
sophisticatedly sylvan. 

“I used to think it was bare, too, and 


bony as an old maid, with no soft, cuddly 
places like the parks at home, no gracious 
green stretches, and no rose gardens; but 
somehow it grows on you—the reticence 
of it—and that circle of meadow near the 
Mall in the late afternoon, with the mist 
on it, and the sky faintly pink, and that 
electric sign—Somebody s tires or other 
—vwinking off and on—" 

* You're a queer child," interrupted 
Fenger. “As wooden as an Indian while 
talking about a million-a-year deal, and 
lyrical over a combination of electric sign, 
sunset, and moth-eaten park. Oh, well, 
perhaps that’s what makes you as you 
are. 

Even Ella looked a little startled at that. 


"THEY had tea at Claremont, at a table 
overlooking the river and the Palisades. 
Fenger was the kind of man to whom 
waiters always give a table overlooking 
anything that should be overlooked. After 
tea they drove out along the river and 
came back in the cool of the evening. 
Fanny was very quiet now. Fenger fol- 
lowed her mood. Ella sustained the con- 
versation, somewhat doggedly. It was al- 
most seven when they reached the Plaza 
exit. And there Fanny, sitting forward 
suddenly, gave a little cry. 
"Why—they're marching yet!" she 
said, and her voice was high with wonder. 
“Theyre marching yet! All the time 
we've been driving, and teaing, and lolling 


about, they’ve been marching, marching.” 

And so they had. Thousands upon 
thousands, they had flowed along as re- 
lentlessly, and seemingly as endlessly, as a 
river. They were marching yet. For six 
hours the thousands had poured up that 
street, making it a moving mass of white. 
And the end was not yet. What pen, and 
tongue, and sense of justice had failed to 
do, they were doing now by sheer, crude 
force of numbers. 

Their car turned down Madison Avenue, 
and Fenger twisted about for a last look 
at the throng in the Plaza. He was plainly 
impressed. ‘The magnitude of the thing 
appealed to him. To a Haynes-Cooper- 
trained mind, forty thousand women, 
marching for whatever the cause, must be 
impressive. Forty thousand of anything 
had the respect of Michael Fenger. llis 
eyes narrowed, thoughtfully. 

“They seem to have put it over," he 
said. "And vet, what's the idea? Oh, 
Im for suffrage, of course. Naturally. 
And all those thousands of women, in 
white—still, a thing as huge as this parade 
has to be reduced to à common denomi- 
nator to be really successful. If somebody 
could take the whole thing, boil it down, 
and make the country sec what this huge 
demonstration stands for." 

Fanny leaned forward suddenly. “Tell 
the man to stop. lwant to get out." Fen- 
eer and Ella stared. “What for?” But 
Fenger obeyed. (Continued on page 110) 


A Story That Will “Take You Back” 


Or take you forward if you are 
young and setting out in life 


Announcement of a New Serial 


RE you born in a small town and did you 
grow up and go away to the big city? Well, 
maybe not. Maybe your case is exceptional. 

But that is the story of most of us. It is even in a sense 
the story of those who still remain in the little town— 
in that each one of them often cogitates the matter, 
wondering whether it might not have been better if he 
had taken that offer of a job in Chicago when it came 
to him years ago. In their imaginations such men go 
over and over the ground— just as city people have days 
when they think they made a mistake when they left 
the little town long ago. 

Anyway, you are going to enjoy Bruce Darton's novel 
which begins in next month's magazine. You are going 
to enjoy it because in it you will find so much of your 
own experience—so much of your own thought and re- 
flection and observation. Time and again you will strike 
a passage that will make you say to yourself, “I wish 
I had a dollar for every time I have seen that very 
IAE. coh * Maybe I didn't go through that mill my- 
se "m 

Jf you are so young that you have had but few of the 
experiences recorded, you will say to yourself, “I won- 


der whether I, too, am going to be up against that." 

The story is entitled, “The Making of George Gro- 
ton." It is the record of five years in the life of a young 
man who left an assured job as proprietor of the Cash 
Store at Merwin, Massachusetts, for the splendid un- 
certainties of Wall Street, New York. But in a larger 
sense it is the story of every young man who has left his 
own particular Merwin to take up a young man's strug- 
gle in a bigger town. Men who read it will find in its 
pages the record of their own lives. Impressions of their 
first years in the city, long since forgotten, will come 
back to them. They will find themselves living over 
again their own first business achievements, and disap- 
pointments and loves—the eternal outreaching of youth 
for the mastery of its own soul, and of the world. 

This is Mr. Barton's first novel. He is the editor 
of “Every Week," to which he brings an understanding 
of the average man's problems gained partly in news- 
paper work, but largely as a salesman himself, and a 
manager of salesmen. You are going to enjoy this story, 
because it is real stuff—all the way through—and he- 
causes it rises to great heights of dramatic interest and 
human insight. THE EDITOR 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Man Who at 28 Suddenly Had a Great Idea 


OU are worth nothing to us. 
You ought to pay us for having 
ou around." 
rank W, Woolworth, a young 
man of twenty-one, listened 
dumbly to the arraignment. What the 
man was saying was true of most inexpe- 
rienced youths who asked for work. It 
might be true of him. He hoped he might 
prove that it was not true of himself, chat 
he was The Great Exception. But he did 
not know. Wherefore he listened in si- 
lence. A thoughtful habit which may 
have gotten for him “the job." Anyway, 
he got the job. 

For three months his weekly wage was 
represented by the aperture in a doughnut, 
the space enclosed by a circle. For this he 
opened the store at 7 A. M. and closed it 
at Io P. M. He swept the'small-town em- 
porium. He sold general goods when cus- 
tomers were patient enough to await the 
slow movements of the loutish country 

outh of sparse speech and determined jaw. 
He carried parcels of merchandise to their 
back-door destinations. He did whatever 
he was asked to do, and there was much 
of it. 

But it was while he reaped no dollars 
that he was gaining experience. He was 
doing what he had wished to do, which is 
success. He was learning the business, 
which was general merchandise. 

That was forty-three years ago, in 
Watertown, New York. In the interval 
between that time and the present the 
years have breught him a private fortune 
of untold millions, and the control of about 
one thousand five- and ten-cent stores, an 
industrial network which has extended 
from the United States beyond the Cana- 
dian border, crossed the Atlantic Ocean, 
and established itself substantially in 
Great Britian, and that represented over 
eighty million dollars’ worth of sales last 

ear. What means infinitely more to the 
awkward boy from the farm is that he has 
built in New York City the Woolworth 
Building—over fifty stories high, and 
ninety-one feet higher than any other 
building on the globe. 

Frank W. Woolworth was born and 
reared on a farm. He remained there until 
he was twenty-one. By labor as a farm 
hand on his father's not over-generous 
acres at Great Bend, New York, he had 
acquired a reserve fund of health. He had 
gained the habit of reflection. He had 
saved fifty dollars. The last enabled him 
to accept the terms of the head of the firm 
of Augsburg & Moore, afterward Moore 
& Smith, general merchants, in Water- 
town, New York. While he worked for 
nothing a week, he could enjoy such fare 
as a cheap boarding house provided. 

The three months of his negative wage- 
earning having passed, he was paid for his 
fifteen hours of daily labor $3.50 a week. 
The last half of the year it was increased 
to $4. The first six months of the second 
year it had grown to $4.50; the last half to | 
$6. “Out of that,” he said, “I paid for 
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FRANK W. WOOLWORTH 


Famous as the man who built the thousand and more five- and ten-cent 
stores which bear his name. He also built the Woolworth Building—pic- 
tured on the opposite page. It is the tallest office building in the world 
—over fifty stories high. It cost $14,000,000. Woolworth plugged along 
in a store for years before he got the idea which brought him his fortune 
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my board, my washing, and got my clothes 
—and saved a little." 

The third year he applied to a firm 
across the street. He dared to ask $10 a 
week, and to his intense surprise received 
it. But the stipend was quickly reduced 
to $8.50. With the reduction came a per- 
quisite of sharp criticism, the information, 
“These other boys can sell all around you." 
The rebuke was corroborated by his own 
inward testimony. The truth that he was 
not an expert salesman sank leadlike into 
his consciousness. He was not a mingler 
with men. Strangers were not attracted 
by him. He lacked the folk quality. Self- 
distrust and discouragement grappled his 
vitals. Hesickened. Nervous prostration 
the case was pronounced. The farm healed 
his hurts after a year. 

One of his first employers, having ac- 
quired a new parents took him back at 
the coveted salary of $10 a week. But it 
was soon reduced to $8.50, for the reason 
often quoted and sometimes true, ‘‘ Busi- 
ness was bad." ; 

His earning capacity being thus rated, 
hewas turning into his twenty-eighth year. 
He had new responsibilities, a wife and a 
child. Measured by his expectations, life 
was a grim failure. 

Outwardly he was a quiet-mannered 
young man of unemotional habits, dull 
and without prospects. Inwardly he was 
restless, alert, eager, but nearly hopeless. 

One evening, at closing time, his em- 
ployer cast a glance of dissatisfaction over 
some small remnants of calico and cash- 
mere, and frowned at a lot of unsalable 
goods that encumbered his shelves. 

" Better gather these things together on 
a table and sell them for what you can 
get,” said W. H. Moore. 

His heavy-footed, grave-faced salesman 
collected the articles, constructed a sign 
of cardboard and tacked it upon a stick: 

Anything on this counter, five cents." 
In two days everything was gone. 

e experience of the magical disap- 
poene of the space encumberers might 
ave meant nothing to some small-town 
clerks, or large-town ones for that matter. 
But young Frank Woolworth had formed 
the habit of cataloguing his experiences 
and labeling them. Everything meant 
something to him. 

He told his employers that if a table 
full of odds and ends could be sold by the 
magic of a sign of “Five Cents," a store 
full of them would sell. He proposed to 
open such a store. True, he had no money, 
but they could remedy that. They would 


not? His father endorsed his note. Moore 
& Smith made the loan. 

He opened a five-and-ten cent store in a 
side street in Utica. “The business in- 
dicated success, at first. But when the 
novelty had worn off, the people of Utica 
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lost interest in it,” he said of that begin- 
ning. “I sold out part of my stock for 
$170 and shipped the rest, about one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars’ worth, to Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. I knew that the city was 
in the midst of a farming community. I 


knew of the so-called plain people who 
wore Quakers’ garb or the black of the 
Shakers. I knew that they lived simply, 
made close bargains, and slowly grew rich. 
They knew the value of a nickel. 

“The first day the quaint little store on 
North Queen Street was empty so far as 
customers were concerned. But by early 
lamplight one ventured in and made a 
purchase. He went out and boasted of 
his bargain. Others followed. The store 
was a success. Out of its profits grew a 
business building that became the pride 
and wonder of Lancaster." 

Mr. Woolworth's first attempts to es- 
tablish a chain of stores were unsuccessful 
experiments. Heopened a store in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. He placed one tenta- 
tivelyin York, Pennsylvania. Indifference. 
He invaded Philadephia. Poor business, 
and closing. He marched upon Newark, 
New Jersey, with his accouterment of use- 
ful articles at low prices. Nothing doing. 
Elmira, New York, with some results. 

“T was discouraged," said Mr. Wool- 
worth of these earlier years. “But I kept 
on." Which brings us to the business 
principles I promised. 

These are his deductions from forty- 
three years as a merchant organizer and 
builder of the world's tallest structure: 

1. “Of course you will be discouraged. 
But keep on. 

2 “Te you believe in an idea give it a 
chance. Some of my first stores failed be- ° 
cause I hadn't studied the situation 
thoroughly. I placed my stores in the 
wrong part of the town. There's a right 
place. Find it. : 

3. "Everybody likes to make a good 
bargain. Let him. Small profits on an 
article will become big profits if you sell 
enough of the articles. 

4. "Ibelieve in doing business by and 
with cash. ‘I had been in business several 
days before I knew how to make out a 
check. Large credit is temptation to care- 
less buying. j 

s. "Supervise details, but don't allow 
them to absorb you. Don't waste the time 
of a high-prized organizer on a clerk's job. 

6. “I prefer the boy from the farm to 
the college man. The college man won't 
begin at the bottom and learn the business. 

7. “There are plenty of opportunities 
for young men to-day. Many fail because 
they are not willing to sacrifice. No one 
ever got far who was in bondage to the 
body. You can't build a business on 
thoughts of having a ‘good time’.” 

ADA PATTERSON 


Saves Thoughtless Youngsters From Disgrace 


E CALLS himself the Police 

Commissioner of a town of 

five thousand inhabitants; he 

is called the father of five thou- 

i sand boys by those who are 

acquainted with his work, and he is regis- 

tered on the books of the New York Board 

of Education as Aaron I. Dotey, a teacher 
of Latin. 

When Mr. Dotey first went to De Witt 
Clinton High School in New York City he 
taught his Latin classes, attended to the 
school routine, and did nothing else. But 


underneath the gruff exterior which so 
many Clinton boys know very well was a 
hope that some day he might be able to do 
something else for the school than his 
regular duties. s 

One day he was put in charge of the 
“late?” room. This is the place where 
boys who are tardy are kept after school 
for a certain period of time. He needed an 
assistant, and he selected a boy from his 
Latin class. This boy said he could not 
keep track of all the late students, and so 
in turn he recruited some members of his 


own class to assist him. This was the 
tentative beginning of the Dotey squad, 
as it is known far and wide in educational 
circles. 

A year later the squad definitely took 
shape. One day the principal rushed into 
Mr. Dotey's class-room, and told the stu- 
dents thieves were in the building, stealing 
from the gymnasium. At once the class 
broke up into groups and searched every 
room, finally capturing three men who had 
in their possession clothes and money be- 
longing to the students. 
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Mr. Dotey then conceived the 
idea of forming a squad of boys 
who in certain definite ways would 
maintain order in the corridors, 
watch the exits and entrances, and 
in general have the supervision of 
the school in their hands. 

This was in 1910, and each year 
since the squad has grown in num- 
bers and influence. Membership 
is limited to students in their last 
two years at school, which now 
ranks with the largest in the coun- 
try. Five thousand boys are regis- 
tered at De Witt Clinton; only 
three or four colleges and universi- 
ties in the country have as many 
students. 

Every member of the Dotey 
squad is selected by Mr. Dotev 
himself. They are all responsible 
to him. No one who has failed in 
his studies, or who is not practical 
and bright can belong to it. Mem- 
bership is considered a great honor. 

The reason for the need of such 
a squad lies in the varied character 
of the students in the school. 
Almost every nationality in the 
world is represented among its five 
thousand boys. A great majority 
are foreign-born, and when they 
taste of the freedom and pleasures 
of a great city like New York, 
some of them run wild. And that 
is where Mr. Dotey and the 
Dotey squad come in. 

"My object in forming this 
squad,” he says, “is not to organ- 
ize a detective bureau to catch the 
boys in mischief and then have 
them punished. What I do is to 
show these boys that there must be 
some law and order, some restraint 
over their actions. They must get 
it into their heads that they can- 
not do as they like. If 1 do not 
break them of bad habits, the po- 
lice will." 

‘The squad idea has a strong 
hold on the school now. Recently, 
a boy walked up to a member, and 
said, “If you promise not to give 
my name away, I'll tell you where 
a laces number of boys are gam- 
bling in a poolroom. They lose 
money every day. I think Mr. 
Dotey ought to know so he can 
break it up. They are disgracing 
the school." 

Mr. Dotey was atonce informed, 
and upon making a raid during 
lunch hour he found several stu- 
dents gambling. He broke up this 
ring, and since then has had no 
trouble with poolrooms. 

Another time, the Interborough 
Railroad informed the principal of 
De Witt Clinton that boys from 
his school were “‘ rushing" the sub- 
way guard at the station near the 
school and getting rides without 
dropping tickets in the box. Mr. 
Dotey put his boys on watch, and 
they discovered that some of the 
students tied elastic bands to their 
tickets; when they dropped them 
in, these bands at once pulled 
them out again. Another trick 
was for several to gather around 
the guard, asking him. questions; 
then, just as a train pulled in, they 
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AARON I. DOTEY 


A teacher in a great high school in New York City 
who has organized the boys in his school so that 
they help govern each other. One of the results is 
that a boy whose thoughtlessness ‘and spirits get 
him into trouble is detected and saved before he 
gets into serious combat with the city authorities 


would rush for the cars and scatter 
before the man had time to stop 
them. 

Detectives for the Interborough 
caught ten of the boys and turned 
them over to Mr. Dotey, who de- 
termined what their punishment 
should be. 

Another time overcoats began 
to be missed. A watch was set 
over all the rooms, but after sev- 
eral weeks the thief remained un- 
caught. One of the Dotey squad 
decided to “ plant” an overcoat in 
the gymnasium to see what would 
happen. After watching it for sev- 
eral days he caught the thief in the 
act of taking it. It was found that 
he did not belong to the school, so 
he was prosecuted and sent to 
prison for two years. 

“Do not think for a moment 
that De Witt Clinton High School 
is a nest of criminals,” Mr. Dotey 
warns. “I think it is the finest 
school in the city and most of our 
boys are manly, upright fellows. 
But among five thousand boys 
there is bound to be some animal 
spirits, and I try to curb these 
spirits before the boys get into 
serious trouble. My squad and | 
are on the best of terms with the 
boys. We prevent rather than 
punish.” 

“One thing I am proud of,” 
says Mr. Dotey, “and that is, not 
one of the boys I ever brought to 
court was sent to jail. I would not 
allow it, because i do not think it 
right that youngsters should be 
placed with criminals. If I bring 
a boy to court, it is only because 
I wish to show him the workings of 
the law, and that he cannot go 
against the laws of society." 

Mr. Dotey has had all sorts of 
petty crimes to deal with: locker 
thieves, gamblers, fighters, and 
even dope fends. But with all that, 
even those whom he has punished 
admit he is a great power for g 
in the community. All the judges 
of the juvenile courts know Mr. 
Dotey, and whenever a De Witt 
Clinton boy is in court he is sent 
for, and the boy is turned over to 
him. The boy escapes a criminal 
record, and yet is made to sec he 
has done wrong. 

The principal duties of the Dotey 
squad are to assist in the fire drills 
take charge of class-rooms if the 
teacher happens to be late, se 
that there is no cheating in exam- 
inations, and, in general, to he big 
brothers to the younger members 
of the school. ‘ 

Whenever De Witt Clinton 
eraduates get together, the first 
question is always about Mr. 
Dotey. If a graduate takes noth- 
ing else away from De Witt Clm- 
ton High School, he at least ab 
ways remembers the Dotey squat. 
I Know this is true, because an 
hour before I sat down to write 
these words I met a former Clin- 
ton student, and the first thing he 
said was, “How is old Dotey an 
the squad?” 

ALFRED GRUNBERG 
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A Woman Who Feeds 3,000 Daily 


HEN Mrs. Clara Pressler, 

of Cincinnati, Ohio, faced 

the world a few years ago 

with three small children to 

support she looked in vain 
for a silver lining to her clouds. She had 
been left not only penniless but with debts 
on a cafeteria that amounted to fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

The creditors of the cafeteria, however, 
had confidence in her ability and integrity. 
They urged her to continue the restau- 
rant, and although inexperienced she 
made the attempt. ‘To-day, seven years 
later, she feeds three thousand persons 
daily at two restaurants, one of which she 
owns. The other she conducts for a Cleve- 
land man who purchased it from her. 

But success did not sweep down upon 
her at once. While she was reconstructing 
the business she did the cooking, washed 
the dishes, swept the floor, cleaned the 
windows, and helped in the service to cus- 
tomers. Tainted meats disappeared from 
the kitchen. Flies sought their meals else- 
where. The food was well cooked and 
served in an appetizing manner. 

In less than a year there were long lines 
outside her first small eating place. At 
noonandevening the cafeteria was crowded, 
and soon the fifteen-hundred-dollar debt 
vanished. The location was not the best 
in the city, and the small size of the cafe- 
teria, about twenty feet in front and fifty 
in length, was a hindrance. But despite 


these handicaps and the hard work in- 
volved Mrs. Pressler prospered. 

Four years ago her customers got actual 
proof of Mrs. Pressler’s ability. She sold 
the place to the Cleveland man, and went 
away to Colorado for a rest. At once the 
bottom of the business dropped out. Ina 
few months there was a deficit of seven 
hundred dollars. The new owner begged 
Mrs. Pressler to return at a salary of hfty 
dollars a week and ten per cent of the 
prohts. She accepted, and at once the old 
customers came again. 

“No one cooks like Mrs. Pressler,” they 
said. 

But Mrs. Pressler was not content. She 
wanted a new place of her own and she got 
it. Certain business men advised against 
her location. She persisted in going ahead, 
however, and she rented what had been a 
saloon and a restaurant, cleaned it from 
top to bottom, put in a tile floor and metal 
walls and ceiling. The opening day a 
restaurateur next door had to call the 
police to stop the line of men from blocking 
the entrance to his door, and the rush of 
business has continued ever since. 

When I asked Mrs. Pressler to what she 
owed her success she said: 

“To a genial and clean atmosphere. To 
succeed in this business, one must make 
the patrons feel it is a pleasure to eat in 
the restaurant. My waitresses always do 


everything in their power to please. I tell , 


them that they must give real service. 


“Then, too, I guess my experience in a 
dry-goods store helped me. When I was 
eleven years old my father died, and I took 
charge of the store. I did all the buying 
and the selling, and I learned to buy very 
carefully. I never wasted anything and I 
watched every detail. It is the little things 
that count, especially in a business." 

Mrs. Pressler looks at her business as a 
mission of mercy. She knows that everyone 
who enters her restaurant for a hurried 
meal has more or less trouble, and she feels 
that if she can bring a little sunshine into 
the lives of her patrons by well-cooked, 
well-served meals, she is doing her bit to 
make the world a little better. She knows 
that many of her patrons have no home 
life, and’ so she tries to create an atmos- 
phere among her employees and custom- 
ers that will make them all feel a little hap- 
pier, a little more content with life. 

And she has succeeded— not only in her 
business, but in her theory. She has made 
the workers of Cincinnati see that here is 
a woman, blessed with an infectious smile 
and sunny disposition, who does not re- 
gard her customers as so many punched 
checks but as men and women whom she 
must serve with good food at low prices. 

“And, although I am in my early thir- 
ties," she told me, "I intend to keep on 
with my work as long as the Good Lord 
permits me to. I can't imagine what kind 
of work could make me any happier." 

W. W. MAJOR 


MRS. CLARA PRESSLER 


A Cincinnati woman, now in the early thirties, who faced the world a few years ago with three children to sup- 


port—and no money. 


By hard, intelligent work she has built up a successful business which pays her well 
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A Man Who Does “What He Always Wanted to Do" 


HENRY B. GENTRY 


Who as a boy taught his dogs to do tricks. Out of this boyhood enthusiasm he grad- 
uated into the animal circus business, in which he has made a tremendous success 


HEN Henry Gentry was 

fifteen, he had three dogs 

that he had taught to do 

tricks. To-day he is presi- 

dent and general manager 
of a three-ring circus. 

He gets what is said to be the largest 
salary paid to any circus executive in this 
country. And, besides that, he has de- 
veloped-and sold at an immense profit the 
world's greatest "dog and pony show," 
out of which he has made a fortune. He 
has owned as many as one hundred and 
fifty trained dogs at one time, three hun- 
dred Shetland ponies, many elephants, 
camels, and all kinds of other animals. He 
has given away hundreds of dogs and 
ponies throughout the United States and 
Canada. He has run as many as four 
shows all at one time, all dog and pony 
shows, which have given laughter and de- 
light to millions of children. And among 
the children of this country he has gained 
a national reputation as "Santa Claus's 
only rival." 

This man has got a lot of fun out of the 
world because he has done all his life what 
he liked to do when he was a boy. 

He was born on a farm. Early in life he 
“took up” dogs. When the Gentry 
parents moved to town, Henry had three 
that were pretty highly educated—or at 
least he thought so then. The father and 
mother wanted him to leave at least two 
of them in the country, because three dogs 
are a good many dogs for a town boy to 
own. But the dogs weren’t left. 

Henry got a job in a grocery store at 
three dollars a week to earn more money 
to buy more dogs to teach more tricks. 

One day a real dog show came to town— 
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one man, a boy, and twelve trained dogs. 
It was called “ Professor Morris’s Operatic 
Dog Troupe.” Henry Gentry was at the 
station when the troupe got in. He hung 
around all day. He got chummy with the 
boy. He told the professor about his three 
dogs. Well, the boy with the show was 
tired of washing dogs and wanted to go 
home, and Mr. Morris gave the job to 
Henry Gentry, and Henry Gentry ran 
away from home to go into the show busi- 
ness—washing dogs. He took his three 
dogs and made them a part of the Morris 
troupe. 

A year later Professor Morris, finding 
himself greatly in debt, deserted his show. 
Henry Gentry found himself with three 
crates full of hungry but highly trained 
dogs on his hands, and with just enough 
money to get back to his home town, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Of course the 
dope came along. 

le taught the dogs some new tricks, 
bought some handbills on credit and ad- 
vertised his dog show for three consecu- 
tive nights at the Bloomington Opera 
House. He was scared to death. The first 
night the townspeople tried to break up 
his show by whistling at the dogs, but they 
admitted when it was over that it was a 
good show. The net profit was eight dol- 
lars. The next two nights the attendance 
Was greater, and the net profit was one 
hundred dollars. And immediately Henry 
Gentry left for Bedford, Indiana,—and 
was off for life in the dog show business. 

At the end of the first season, he returned 
to Bloomington with $2,800 clear; at the 
end of the second with $3,500 clear; and at 
the end of the third with $10,000 clear. 
Gradually he acquired more dogs, then a 


couple of monkeys, then some ponies. 
The fifth year he quit the opera houses 
and town halls and acquired a railroad car 
and started out under a “white top." 

Then he took his three brothers into the 
business with him. Slowly but surely the 
show grew, and “Gentry Brothers" de- 
cided to divide it into four parts and go in 
four different directions. Voter the four 
shows were reconsolidated into two shows, 
and, still later, the two into one: “Gentry 
Brothers’ Famous Dog and Pony Shows, 
with twenty-five railroad cars, and wit 
over a hundred dogs and several hundred 
Shetland ponies. H. B. Gentry, the boy 
who started out with three dogs, was the 
showman genius behind this enterprise. 

It has been Mr. Gentry's custom to 
throw open his afternoon performances to 
orphans and poor children. In some of the 
larger cities as many as one thousand or- 
phans have attended the show free o 
charge, each with a free bag of peanuts 
and a big smile. 

One diy, one summer, when the show 
was out West, Mr. Gentry gave a trick dog 
to a man named H. H. Tammen, and m 
is the start of another story. The me 
dog set Mr. Tammen thinking stout te 
show business, and the result of his think- 
ing is the Sells-Floto Circus, a three-ring 
circus well known in the West. "a 

Last ‘year Mr. Gentry, having mace 
comfortable fortune out of his dog show; 
decided to retire, and accepted a good offer 
for his business. But the Sells-Floto inter 
ests, which include Mr. Tammen, SR 
him the presidency and general manag à 
ship of the Sells-Floto shows; and that a 
the job this boy who loved three dogs 
holding to-day. DON HEROLD 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
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“I lead all the rest and I beat time with zest — 
When Campbell's Can-tata we give by request.” 


The American Magazine 


A pleasing Overture 


The happy introduction to harmonious living. 

“A good soup means a good dinner,” so the 
epicures declare. And everybody knows that it 
goes a long way toward making any meal a suc- 
cess. But it does much more than that. Good 
soup promotes good digestion. And this means bet- 
ter health, keener thinking, more effective work. 
In building up all-around vigor and vitality, there 
is no surer reliance than good soup eaten every day. 

You can hardly over-estimate the benefit 
gained from 


Because of its appetizing flavor and strengthening effect on diges- 


tion, you get increased nourishment from other food. You have less 
of the “heavy” sensation so common after eating a hearty meal. 


It is in itself so nourishing and sustaining that you can cut out some 


of the heartier dishes with no impairment, but rather an increase, of 
energy arid force. Prepared as a Cream of Tomato it is exceptionally 
rich and inviting. The United States Department of Agriculture in its 
Weekly News Letter declares that such a soup yields half again as 
much energy as the same amount of milk. 


Get the full advantage of this invigorating Campbell “kind.” Order 


it from your grocer by the dozen or the case now—under the present 
favorable price-conditions—and so make sure of your regular supply. 


21 kinds 


Campltts. Sours 


LOOK FOR Te ARED-NID-Wrire LASS 
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' with any fruit. They 


Don’t Treat Them Like Tidbits 
These Steam-Exploded Grains 


This is to housewives—to the hundreds of thousands—who 
regard Puffed Grains as bubble-like tidbits, to be served in a 
mincing way. They are dainties, of course—thin, flaky and 
flavory. They taste like food confections. But that fact makes 
these perfect foods inviting. 

The facts are these: MI folks need some whole-grain dict. They must have 
minerals and enzymes of which Hour foods are robbed. And whole grains must 
be wholly digestible to yield their elements in full, Pulfed Wheat and Putfed 
Rice are whole grains. By Prof. Anderson's process- shooting: from guns 
every food cell is exploded. Every atom is fitted to feed. 

No other process does that. Hours of cooking will usually leave half the food 
cells unbroken. . 

‘Then there are many times when you want a food which doesn’t tax the 
stomach—between meals or at bedtime. And Puffed Grains are the ideal foods 
for these times. So every day, at some time, it is wise to serve a Puffed Grain. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


At breakfast serve with 


d cream, or mixed douse with melted butter, 
sugar and cream, 


to be eaten like peanuts 
or popcorn. Also use in 
candy making or as gar- 
nish for ice cream. Every 
ounce is clear nutrition, 
in a bonbon form. 


The Quaker Qats (ompany 


Sole Makers 


taste like bubbled nut- 
meats. For luncheon or 
supper float in bowls of 
milk. For after school, 
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~The Man Who 
Helped Me 

Most, and What 

He Taught Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


What I Learned. From the 
Meanest Man I Ever Knew 


O THE meanest man I have ever 
known I owe whatever success I 
now have in dealing with those un- 
derme. He was my first employer and he 
administered, daily, antidotes for youthful 
enthusiasm. He was so conceited that he 
could not see beyond himself, and was of 
such a type that he gloried in the display 
of power even in petty situations. It was 
a case of sink or swim with me. I decided 
to swim. With a keen sense of humor for 
a life preserver, I struck out to get some- 
thing out of my contact with this man 
whose every act represented a “Don’t” to 
me. 
The following “Don'ts” derived. from 
this early experience are my present “ Busi- 
NESS Creed" 


Don’t take all the credit for work accomplished 
through the cooperation and often at the in- 
spiration of your subordinates. My employer 
was like the musical director, who acknowl- 
edges the applause of the audience as if the 
musicians were not there, Appreciation is a 


magic charm. 

Don’t specialize on faultfinding. My employer 
never allowed the slightest error to escape, 
and good work was approved by being unno- 
ticed. Merited commendations will multi- 
ply the chances when one may commend. 

Don’t yell. My employer could be heard by 
the deaf, in an ordinary conversation; influ- 
enced by anger, he rattled the stars. A quict 
tone of voice will control a most dificult 
situation. 


“My Creed” is simple, as you see; it has 
stood the test of active use for the past ten 
years, during which time I have had under 
my supervision from fifty to two hundred 
and fifty young workers. I invite sugges- 
tions from my subordinates and receive 
their hearty coöperation. When criticism 
is necessary, I make it constructive, and 
thus, instead of resentment, I receive ap- 
preciation in a measure which I believe is 
equal to that which I give. E. E. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Tragic Moment, and What 
It Taught Me 


. 
T THE age of eleven I was compelled 
to leave school. Fully realizing the 
family's condition, my ambition was to 
become its mainstay. The road was longer 
and rougher than my young mind could con- 
ceive—but I set out undaunted, and was 
perfectly happy when I secured a position 
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Ingersoll Radiolite Watches | 
. Photographed in the Dark 


30 SECONDS 
EXPOSURE 


Not an Ingersoll Radiolite. 
This photograph, taken in 
the dark,is of a much more 
expensive watch with a 
"glow" dial, yet is far less 
luminous or visible, as the 
photograph shows,than the 
scientifically compounded 
Ingersoll Radiolite used 
only onIngersoll Watches. 
This imported dial con- 
tains some radium, but is 


inferior jn luminosity. 


RADIOLITE 
Radium-Lighted 
Who Needs One: 


EVERYONE-under 
the pillow at night. 


THE SOLDIER — on 
sentry duty where it 
isdangeroustostrike 
a match. 


THE GARAGEMAN— 
also dangerous for 
himtostrikea match. 


THEFARMER-nor is 
a match a farmer's 
true friend, in a hay 
mow for instance. 


IN THE SICK ROOM 
—a patient shouldn't 
be annoyed with 
bright lights. 


THE MINER-—time in 
the dark is what be 
wants, 

IN THE NURSERY— 


don't disturb the 
children with a light. 


3O SECONDS 
EXPOSURE 


30 SECONDS 
EXPOSURE 


30 SECONDS 
EXPOSURE 


Ingersoll Strap Wateb ne yov 
see it In the dark. Note day- 
light Dinstration below. 


The $225 Radiolite as it looke, The 34.00 jeweled "Water 
by night. Daylight appear- bury” model illustrated 
anceillustrated directly below. 

elow, 


Same Watches in the Lióh 


— 


Radiolite 25 
Strap Watch $4 25 


The most convenient watch 
especially for summer is the 
Strap Watch.Used by thehun- 
dred thousands, by the eol 
diers of Europe; and now 
civilians are tast learning its 
practical adventages. 


Medel $225 


This watch with the genuine 
Ingersoll Radiolite día! costs 
lege than the inferior Imported 
dials alone. 


Radiesse 3d 00 


This stylish popular -sited 
wateh has 4 Jewels, 


in the dark as well as in the light. Maybe your 
dealer will let you take one home over night. 


Ingersoll Radiolite, used exclusively on Ingersoll 
Watches, is a self-luminous mineral compound con- 
taining Radium (see illustration farthest to the right). 
It makes the hands and numerals glow in the dark as 
illustrated by the photographs at the top of this page. 


The all-day and all-night “Radiolite” is the com- 
ing watch. Its hands and figures remain luminous 
throughout its life. Watches with ordinary phos- 
phorescent paint on hands and figures cannot show 
time in the dark unless previously exposed to day- 
light and then only glow dimly for an hour or so. 
Ingersoll Radiolite Watches never need exposure to 
daylight to make them glow. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


s the dark as Ingersoll Watches show the time 
in 


for men; and the Radiolite Two-in-One, $2.50, for the desk or dresser. 


IHOUR EXPOSURE 
THROUGH BLACK PAPER 


To demonstrate that the 
luminosity of Ingersoll Ra- 
diolite is due to a minute 
proportion of real Radium 
in the compound: the pho- 
tograph above was taken 
in the dark through thick 


black paper impervious to - 
sunlight. Unless radium = 


were present with its pe- 
culiarlightray—sornething 
like the X-ray —the sensi- 
tized plate would not have 


registered the photograph - 


through the black paper 
But the plate registered 
thephotograph reproduced 
above. This proves the 
presence of radium, which 
makes Ingersoll Radiolite 
permanently self-luminous. 
It does not have to be ex- 
posed to the light like ordi- 
nary phosphorescent paint. 


RADIOLITE 
Radium-Lighted 
Who Needs One: 


THE MOTORIST-— it's 
dark in the back seat 
and not all autos 
have clock lamps. 


THE "MOVIE FAN"— 
handy to be able to 
learn the. time with- 
out eye strain. 


THE TRAVELER— 
the berth light isn't 
the most convenient 
thing in the world. 


The NIGHT WATCH- 
MAN—on the street, 
in the factory, in the 
office. 


EVERYONE-just as 
you don't know how 
much you miss any 
watch until you for- 
get it, you'll never 
know how much you 
need a "Radiolite" 
until you've had one. 


OTHER INGERSOLL RADIOLITE MODELS: the Midget Radiolite, $3.75, for women or girls; the Eclipse Radiolite, $3.00, a thin model Ingersoll 


TINTE HELENA 
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Test and Testimonial 


Prove Neolin 
the Wear-Long Sole 


Test: A 3000 mile walk from San Francisco 
to Akron. On the right foot, a leather sole. 
On the left foot, a Neolin Sole. 


Result: Neolin Soles averaged 1000 miles. 
Leather Soles averaged 300 miles. 


This test speaks for itself. 'The really 
important point about it, however, is this: 
It agrees almost exactly with the results 
vouched for by various Nedlin wearers 
themselves. Asan example we present this 
letter from a letter carrier, to whom super- 
lative sole-wear is an actual necessity. 


Gentlemen: 

“My Neolin Soles in comparison 
with leather or other soles are equal 
to about three pairs." 

(Signed) Howard Haskins 

Carrier No. 36, Akron, O. 


Of Neóolin's other qualities Mr. 
Haskins has this to say:— 


* Neolin Soles are easier to 
walk on as they are soft and 
springy, as well as water- 
proof. And they do not slip 
on any kind of walks.” 


Neólin Soles are synthetic soles — 
of a new and improved wear- 
material. So they are more depend- 
able and flexible than leather. "They 
are not rubber— they are firmer 
and lighter, and don't crack or tear 
loose or stretch like rubber soles. 


Wore Six Times 
Better Than 
\ Leather 


Look for the name Neólin under- 
neath the shank. ‘That is your pro- 
tection insurance against quickly- 
deteriorating soles made to look 
like Nein. Mark that mark; 
stamp it on your memory: Neslin— 


the trade symbol for a never 


changing quality product of 
Leather Sole, 


ixth th l 
moone Uus Ihe Goodyear 
perimenters e perimenter ESAD e Company 
Ne o a > 10 
‘Trade Mark Reg U S: Pat. Off 


Better than Leather 


as errand boy and general *'roustabout" 
in a retail drug store at the munificent sal- 
ary of ten dollars a month. I took all that 
little ten-dollar check home every month. 
My only private spending money came 
from what paltry tips I received. 

One day I was offered a better position 
as office boy by one of the store's custom- 
ers. The salary was to be three dollars a 
week. 

After a few months my new employer 
said: “Sam, you are a pretty good boy, and 
I want to help you along; do you think you 
could learn shorthand?” That was thirty 
years ago, when shorthand was in its com- 
mercial infancy. The course in shorthand 
cost fifty dollars, and I reported to my em- 
ployer that there was simply nothing do- 
ing. To me fifty dollars looked like the 
total assets of the Bank of England. But 
he said: “ Never mind about the cost; here 
is a check for fifty dollars. Now you go up 
there every niche and study hard, and 
when you graduate I'll make you my 
stenographer and raise your salary." 

At the end of three months my bene- 
factor tried me out and said I would do. 
He gave me the position, raising my salary 
to twenty-five dollars a month, a princely 
wage then for a lad of thirteen. 

During the first few days most of my 
letters came back to my desk to be re- 
written, because of numerous errors— 
principally in spelling. I rewrote them 
faithfully and painstakingly, which ap- 
parently pleased my employer. 

One day, however, when he came in to 
sign his mail he was a little late and in a 
hurry to get away. I watched him make 
pen corrections here and there, and then 
sign. Finally, when he had passed upon and 
mutilated about one half my day’s letters, 
every one of which bore numerous errors, 
he became disgusted. Grabbing my whole 
day's work, he wadded it all into a tightly 
squeezed ball and pegged me at first base 
with the entire mass, accompanying the 
action with, “For heaven's sake, go and 
learn how to spell!” and with that he 
jerked his hat down over his ears and dis- 
appeared, slamming the door after him, 

There I stood, my brain in a whirl. His 
words and the awful truth they suggested 
pierced me like a dagger. But the incident 
formed the beginning of my higher educa- 
tion. It took just such a rebuke to awaken 
me, and from that day I resolved to spell 
correctly. I bought a twenty-five-cent 
dictionary and kept it in my pocket. 
virtually slept with it. It was my Bible 
for the time being. I looked up every 
word, if there was the slightest doubt in 
my mind about how to spell it. 

Then I began to read, and I paid more 
attention to grammar and punctuation, 
and the formation of words, than I did to 
the text of the matter I was reading. But 


‘it made me read, and that means to learn. 


The more I read, the more I wanted to 
read. 1 craved knowledge, and all because 
of that little rebuke. The result was that 
after that one day I had no more com- 
plaints either of my spelling or punctua- 
tion, and before I was seventeen I was the 
highest paid stenographer in my city of 
seventy-five thousand, and at the age of 
twenty-one I began my career as an execu- 
tive. 

I hope my story will inspire other em- 
ployers to single out the worthy, ambitious 
young fellows and encourage them as my 
employer did, and as I have tried to do 


Spaghetti 


Italian style—another scientific 
| dainty which no chef can. match. 


The American Magazine 


A Premier 
Example of 
Scientific Cookery 


The Scientific Dish 


We Urge You to Compare Van Camp's With Other Kinds of Baked Beans. 
It Will Bring You a New Conception of What 
Pork and Beans Should Be. 


Not a Chef Creation 


OR many years many noted chefs 
gave their best efforts to this famous 
dish. Then we added scientific cook- 
ing. We employed food experts, college- 
trained in chemistry and dictetics. And this 
dish now embodies all their added qualities. 

Elaborate and exacting formulas dis- 
placed our recipes. Some of them result 
from testing a thousand blends and meth- 
ods. And each comprises pages of the 
most minute directions. 

A model laboratory directs every 
kitchen process. Materials are selected by 

analysis. Seeds and soils 
are studied, to attain the 
ED pinnacle of flavor. 

All this by most c- 
acting methods, specified 
in detail. They never 
vary. So every dish is 
like the finest dish these 
experts have developed. 


Fan Camp's 


Van Camp's 
Peanut Butter i 


A very different butter from 
any that you know. 


VAN 


PoRkK& BEANS TOMATO SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
i THREE SIZES bs] 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


(AMP'S 


A Cooking Revelation 


The beans are grown on special soils. 
Each lot is analyzed before we start to 
cook. They are boiled in water freed 
from minerals, because ordinary water 
makes digestion difficult. 

They are baked in steam ovens to per- 
mit a heat which otherwise would crisp 
them. They are baked for hours, yet they 
come out unbroken and uncrisped. 

They are baked with a sauce whose zest 
was never matched. In perfecting that 
sauce our experts compared 856 formulas. 

The result is beans which are super- 
baked and casy to digest. Yet they are 
nut-like, mealy, whole. The tang and 
flavor mark the dish supreme. 

Compare it with old- method dishes. 
You will be amazed 
to see what scientific 
cookery docs for Pork 
and Beans. 


BAKED WITH 


Van Camp’s 
Soups 
Eighteen kinds. Soups like 


y 
P 
these have never been made f 
elsewhere. ^ 
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NY sportsman who gives the matter a moment’ 
thought will agree that the powder cor in 
the shotgun shells he uses is a factor of prime 
importance to him when shooting either in the field or Infallible and “E. C.” 
at the traps. can be obtained in all 
This being so it is a matter of ordinary prudence when of the following makes 
buving loaded shotgun shells to specify that they [x of shotgun shells. 
: aden gs err 5 i 20 n des 25 n liau PETERS 
é ^0 ar X « Ci Jepend under all ip- = 
Neh rea un. 7 : REMINGTON, 
; iii n" SELBY 
You get such a powder when you specify either In- U. S. 
; fallible or "E. C."—the two Hercules Smokeless Shot- WESTERN 
4 gun Powders, WINCHESTER 
Undoubtedly the name of vour favorite make of shell 
is given in the list at the right. You can obtain either 
of these Hercules Powders in that shell by ave ur 
dealer for it. 
On the top wad of every shell, and on the cover of the 
box in which the shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is loaded. L ok for 
this name when buying. See that it is either Infallible 
or“. CY 
These powders are of high quality and orm quality, 
They give light recoil. even patterns, ar teh velocity. 
Write for a free booklet which de eribes them fully. 
H HERCULES POWDER, co. 
1001 Market Street 
Wilmington T Delaware % 
jd ; 
d 2 
7 s24 
L > " LU, 


SPECIALLY PRICED TO INTRODUCE OUR GIFT CATALOG 


FORTUNATE _ purchase before leather advance in cost 
s us to offer 28,000 of this PRACTICAL BILLFOLD 
y 


/ALUABLE combination currency-cardcase in genuine 
soe ($5.40 per doz.) | 
me, transparent | 

MEMO PAD. | Ik 
acked in gift 
SAME in fine Mo- 
Order some of cach 


D. 3x3/4 inches; open, 8x3'; 
box with tinsel cord and engraved card. S, Name En- 
ther only $1.00 ($10 per doz). 


graved Free 


IDENTIFICATION. CARD 


at once, 

Order shipped day received. Send draft, M. O, or stamps 
TODAY. Illustrated Xmas Gift catalog FREE. 

Dept. A-5 


in 


23-kt. Gold 


A. LANDA & SONS CO. CHICAGO 


WEBSTER'S NEW contains à clear, accurate, final answer. This New Creation | 
is an indispensable self-help to success. Hundreds 
of thousands of people in all walks zc 
of life use, profit from A 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


and enjoy this vast fund of information. Ma P M 5 i Y | 


REGULAR ^2"? INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS. 


Please send me specif NAME... 


men pages and DRESS 


6000 Illustrations 
FREE P ET MAPS 


since I became an executive and employer. 
Another thing, while a college educa- 
tion is to be desired, it is not absolutely 
essential; a boy can get an education, if 
necessary, as I had to get mine—by ob- 
servation, study, and rebuffs. — s. E. c. 


| THIRD PRIZE 


A Tribute to a Father 


HOSE who measure success by the size 

of a man’s bank account would, | sup- 
pose, consider my father a failure. Having 
bon successively lumberman, tradesman, 
bank official, he has now reached four- 
score years with only five hundred dollars 
in the bank. Yet, I find that as business 
man, as member of society, as family man, 
he has taught me all the valuable things 
I know about the business of living. From 
my point of view he has substituted the 
laying up of treasure in heaven for the ac- 
cumulation of specie upon earth. And we 
have the Greatest Authority in favor of 
such substitution. 

A frequent comment made upon Father 
is, “ Your father looks like a saint,” and I 
always think, “He is one." In all his life 
he has never spoken unkindly or acted in- 
considerately to either Mother or me. 
have never heard him criticize anybody 
unfavorably. I have never known him to 
act ungenerously, unjustly, or dishonestly 
toward anyone, or to return evil for evil. 
On the other hand, I have frequently seen 
him inconvenience himself to help some- 
one, even one who had injured him; I have 
seen him frankly give the advantage to 
another rather than take even the remot- 
est chance of seeming “sharp,” and often 
I have heard him express sentiments like 


| these: “I like to be able to look myself in 


the face without being ashamed;" "I 
couldn't be happy with money I'd got by 
trickery.” 

Again, in details of business life his ad- 
vice is always sound. “Give your em- 
ployer more than you think you're paid 
for—perhaps you overrate yourself." 
"Always be punctual at appointments; 
other people's time is valuable if yours 
isn't." "Never discuss a business matter 
when you're angry; you can't see straight 
with fire in your eye.” “Bridle your 
tongue; you'll never be sorry for the things 
you don't say." And many a man has told 
me, “I owe my best ideals to your father. 

As for me, whatever virtues I possess 
and whatever success I have attained— 
and my friends generously consider it not 
unworthy—are due to my father. In him 
I have had a living model of gentleness 
and patience, of generosity and helpful- 
ness, of wisdom and sanity, of integrity 
and honor. I have the blessed knowledge 
that not a soul in all this world has ever 
suffered through him; that many souls 
have been helped, have been furnished 


with sound business principles and in- 


spired with higher ideals, by his life. I 


| wouldn't exchange that knowledge for all 


the combined wealth of all the millionaires 
America can produce. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that in this year of grace, 1917, I be- 


hold in my father the type of man who 


will—years hence when the world has ad- 
vanced to a higher, perhaps the highest, 
plane of living—be regarded as the real, 
the only true Capitalist. A. H. S. 


| 
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. My Creed 


(Continued from page 10) 


their greatest interest in any new novel of 
mine is whether it will be finished in time 
to get away just after the Fourth of July. 

hat have I lost, in these twelve years 
of steady labor? Very little—of the dines 
that count. I have not embroidered, or 
played much bridee, or had much time for 
gossip. Ihave not played, indeed, a great 
deal, save in the summer. I have lived by 
a schedule which allots to each hour its 
duty. 

But here again I must be frank. Some- 
times I think that, in the last few years, 
what with letters and business and the 
writing of stories, I have lost a little of the 
pleasure I might have had with my chil- 
dren. I am never shut away from them, 
and, as I have said, two of them are now 
away almost all of the time. And I am 
never too busy to tie up a cut finger or 
look at a new bat or to see if the puppy is 
feverish. But—I am often very NN. 

Is it just possible that I am giving the 
best of myself to my work? I do not know. 
The family does not think so. It does not 
dissociate me from my work. My sons do 
not remember the days when I made but- 
tonholes in the evening by the fire, or went 
to the market, as is our western Pennsyl- 
vania way, or baked birthday cakes with 
little china dolls in them for festivities. 
But 1 do. 


Now and then my domesticity and my 
ambitionsclash. This ambition, by the 
way, is not to be, but to do. It is a part of 
the desire to live a full life, to be a part of 
my times. I have never wanted or ex- 
pected to be famous. Even such success 
as has come to me never ceases to surprise 
me. Also, I do not do things because I 
want to write about them. I do them, and 
then I frequently write about them. I did 
not go to the war, for instance, because | 
felt that anything I could write about it 
would add to the history of this tortured 
period anything of material value. I went 
ecause I wanted to see war. It is the 
same with all of my traveling, with the 
wilderness trips we take. | 
Now and then, however, comes a time 
when it is flatly the family or my work. 
Every woman of the many who are carv- 
ing out careers for themselves, whether it 
be on the stage or the concert platform, or 
in a small way in a salaried position, knows 
What this is. It never happens to the man. 


` His work is always first. And he cannot 


always understand the woman's struggle. 
Because with her it is a matter of tradition 
as well as of conscience. She may be able 
to employ skillful people to take her place 
in the home. She may install a housekeeper 
and a trained nurse. Always, if she be a 
true woman, there is going on in her the | 
struggle. Perhaps, in a few years, it will be 
the accepted thing to consider that, having 
brought her children into the world, a 
mother may then pursue a gainful occupa- 
tion without further serious responsibility 
for them. I hope not, but I fear it is com- 
ing 

But that is not true now. And because 
I have been among the pathfinders of this 


new world of independence, I know how 
hard the trail is. F inancial independence 


Clean mattresses quickly 


No need to lug heavy mattresses and wear yourself out 
beating them, when a few light strokes with an ARCO 
WAND tuft cleaning tool will take out all the dust and 


lint and thoroughly renovate them. 
The ARCO WAND is a permanent 
house spick and span—helps solve servant question. Can be installed 


takes out all dirt, grit, lint, etc., from 
vacuum cleaner which will give 
in any building, new or old. Costs about a penny a day to operate. 


upholstery, rugs, carpets, curtains, 
clothing, etc., without confusion 
or raising dust. 
VACUUM CLEANER 
years of steady daily service. 
Thousands of housewives say that they couldn't keep house without 
it. Makes cleaning child's play. Saves time—saves strength. Keeps 


A good way to buy—on easy payments 
Sold by all dealers—-pay monthly if you wish. The ARCO WAND 


is gladly demonsirated at any of our showrooms without obligation. 
Runs by electricity or gas engine. 


Write for copy of catalog, "Arco Wand" — 
tells why the ARCO WAND is the best in- 


vestment and most efficient cleaner made 


Machineis set in basement 
or sid toom., suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, bose and tools, 
Write to I 816-822 are sold by vise: ating 
venca AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY s sictieisav. inc Plumbing rade, tn 
eh C-4 AMERICAN tee EY LLL Chicago sizes at $175 up. Price 
does not include labor, 

connections and treight. 


Mzkersof the world-famous IDEAL Boilers andAMERICAN Radiators 


GIVEN TO YOU wirrout EXPENSE 


The Rocker shown here usually sells for $8 
to $10 retail. We give it with a $10 pur- 
chase of Larkin Products because when 
buying from us you save the — 
amount it represents by dealing 
direct with our great Factories, < 


New Catalog FREE 


Send for yours Today. Just off the press. 


Shows the 600 Larkin Products and : 

the hundreds of useful En 
Premiums given with ^" — mm mI 
them. Tells how to cut the Ir SaaS Lm 

cost of everyday neces- Mail Coupon Today to nearest address 


sities practically in half Il Larkin Ca Buffalo Peoria Chicago 


by buying your ‘ 
Products without Please send me your new Catalog No, 29 


Premiums. Make Nine 
your own com- 
parisons, Write 


This Sewing 
Table makes 
your needle- 
work a pleas- 
ure and helps 
make your 
home more 
beautiful. 


y | Address 
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is to many women who achieve it suddenly 
an intoxication. When, added tp that, 
there is the glamour of success, the ap- 
plause of the crowd, it is not easy to re- 
main simple and unaffected. The world 
expects a pose, and is rather disappointed 
not to find one. 

Yet it is a conspicuous fact that most of 
the people who really do creative work are 
totally un-Bohemian. In every large city, 
notably in New York, there is a floating, 
drifting population of pzople who have 
sublime faith in themselves, who adopt ex- 
traordinary habits of life, wear unusual 
clothes, and generally regard themselves 
as exponents of the higher and, therefore, 
unpopular forms of creative art. For some 
reason the popular mind generally associ- 
ates a career for a man or a woman with 
these pseudo-Bohemians. 

All through the country are organiza- 
tions of men and women, art clubs, liter- 
ary clubs, writers' associations, who have 
everything of creative art but its sub- 
stance. They assumea didactic and critical 
A | attitude. They pose for themselves and 
L ` : E » Dr oU Abo Hive irre; bre a sepas 

they have made the general public believe 

bus aes Life in Your ngine that it is iapa bie to keep the ten com- 
- : jio dece and riu a ae ete 

ae ese people fill the world with sophis- 

DOSE of Johnson’s Carbon Remover e The oe ene 

the engine laxative—will increase the power of ||| young girl, an aspirant of theatrical hon- 


1 : .: , that sh ld l th an 
your car—improve acceleration—stop that knocking ors, that she could never play with any 


: - success until she had had an irregular love 
sound—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and reduce || | affair! 


1 : These are not the real workers; they de- 
your gasoline consumption from 127% to 2570. serve not a single moment’s consideration. 


€ A poet who runs away with another man's 
i wife is no more the poet, but is less the 
(^ man. 


HE real workers, men and women, are 


It is a harmless liquid, to be poured into the cylin- To who, with a family life carefully 


.: fostered, livi l existences and 
ders. It softens the carbon and releases it from the metal. thinking dat End wins thoughts, 2n 
It then burns, powders and is blown out through the ex- || | quietly doing their work in their homes. 


haust. Five minutes’ time and no labor required. You will An qo COP o EO jc ba iue 
save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method, without rele 


loss of time and with very much better results. writers, only those will last, physically and 
mentally, who keep away from the tumult 

Use It Every Thousand Miles and the shouting; that New York, for in- 

. stance, as a steady diet for the imagina- 

If you will use Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Re- ||| tion, New York wich its Henr m. 
1000 mil k l d ulus, with its circles of admiring would-be 

bbb A esie you can eep your motor clean an writers, its poseurs, its night life, its dis- 
sweet and always at its highest efficiency and you will secure ||| torted views, its forgetfulness of green 
the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. || | fields and skies and quiet growing things, 
that New York has killed more writers 


Special Of fer than it has made. 


Not so very long ago it came to me to 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson's Carbon || | put my theory of the family first into ac- , 


Remover use attached coupon. For a limited time we will tive use. Ánd, in a way, it crystallizes 


: : : much of the situation in which the so- 
include, gratis, a half-pint sample of Johnson's Stop-Squeak called new woman must inevitably find 
Oil—our new product. It instantly penetrates between the leaves of || | herself. An opportunity came to me to go 
springs thoroughly lubricating them and giving perfect spring action. back to Europe, and there, under excep- 

————— ee USE THIS COUPON tional auspices, to see the leaders of all the 
"CASE — — eo € um ma Governments at war. It was a unique 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM10, Racine, Wis. chance, something that may never come 


whi l send me b; i ' again to me. 
dM cece pie motor three inter Aisi half-pinte jones Mon Rotira “Ones again the family supported me. I 
i should do what I thought best. But I had 
NAME e LL done it once, and those who had not gone 
“| had had that difficult part of waiting. 
"—— MC Dangers that seemed but a part of the 
game to me, where all was danger and 
€— M P—— GR CRUM where excitement gave courage, were 
magnified many times to those who were 
exc Ee eee E LL mienne 7 here. "They had the hardest part. : 
m — So I did not go. It is not to my credit 


age! I am tempted to say that among 
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EDISON WEEK 


October 21st to 27th 


CTOBER 21st, 1917 is the 36th 
anniversary of the invention of the 
incandescent electric light by 

Thomas A. Edison. The entire week of 
October 21st will be observed by a num- 
ber of the industries founded by Mr. Edison. 


Mr. Edison's Favorite 
Invention 


It is well known that the phonograph is 
Mr. Edison's favorite invention. He has 
steadfastly refused to dispose of any of his 
phonograph patents; nor will he permit 
outsiders to become interested financially 
in the manufacturing laboratories where 
the Edison Phonograph is made. 

In the United States and Canadathereare 
3700 merchants who have been licensed 
by Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul’? 


These merchants will observe Edison 
Week in various ways that will be an- 
nounced by them in their local papers. 


$2000.00 
In Cash Prizes 


A great deal has been said about the New 
Edison in the newspapers. ‘This new 
Edison invention has been tested before 
one million music lovers in direct com- 
parison with thirty great singers, for the 
purpose of determining whether the New 
Edison's Re-Creation of an artist's voice 
can be detected from the artist's real voice. 
Similar comparisons have been made with 
instrumentalists. ‘The music critics of 500 
of America’s principal newspapers have 
attended these tests and described the re- 
sults in their respective papers. Prizes 
are now offered for the best patchwork 
advertisements composed entirely of quo- 
tations from these newspaper accounts. 
You do not write a single word yourself. 
Instead you read what the newspapers 
have said about the New Edison and then 
Piece together a complete advertisement 
from that material. Perhaps you will 
quote from a dozen different papers; pos- 
sibly you will confine yourself to two or 
three. That is for you to determine. The 
Prizes are as follows: 


$1000 Cash for best patchwork 
advertisement 


500 Cash for second best 
25 ** “ third best 
100 * “ fourth best 
50 * “ fifth best 


10 “ each for ten that earn 
honorable mention 


Professional advertising writers and 
persons connected in any way with the 
manufacture or sale of Edison Phonographs 
are not eligible to the competition. 

No advertisement should contain more 
than three hundred (300) words. Nothing 
will be considered except the actual text 
of the advertisement. It is not necessary 
to send what is technically known as a 
“lay out." The prizes will be awarded 
solely on the *«wording' of the advertise- 
ments. Even **headings"* do not count. 

You pay nothing to enter the contest 
and assume no obligation by doing so. 

The Edison Week Bureau will give you 
complete instructions and send you the 
booklet ««What the Critics Say,” from 
which you can select material for your 
«patchwork? advertisement. 


The Edison Dealer In Your Locality 
Will Help You Win a Prize 


Go to his store and hear the New 


Edison. He may be willing to lend you 
an instrument for a few days, so that you 
can study it at your leisure in your own 
home. He may also be able to give you 
some good tips about your advertisement, 
but don’t ask him to help you compose 
it, as he will have to certify that he did 
not do so. 


The Contest Closes 
October 27th 
Edison Week ends October 27th and 
the contest closes the same day. Write 
today for Instruction Blank and copy of 
booklet ««What the Critics Say.’” Address 
Edison Week Bureau, Orange, N. J. 
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STYLE AND COMFORT 
In All Seasons 


HI Chandler convertible sedan has found high favor among discrim- 
| inating buyers, meeting with popularity fully justified by the extraor- 
dinary character of the famous Chandler chassis. 

This new sedan body, built by Fisher, is the most attractive of the seven- 
passenger convertible type yet produced. Itis exceptionally roomy and com- 
fortable, deeply upholstered and mounted on springs which absorb all the 
stress and shock of the roadway. "The left side door is immediately opposite 
the driver's seat, so that the driver, to get in and out of the car, need not dis- 
turb its other occupants. The auxiliary seats face forward, folding down into 
the backs of the front seats as in the Chandler touring car and offering the 
same comfortable riding qualities. The forward side windows and the door 
windows lower away entirely, while the rear side windows lower half way and 
are entirely removable as are the window posts. ‘(he workmanship through- 
out is of pleasing refinement. i 


The Chandler now leads all high grade sixes in popularity and sales because of 
its splendid service on the road. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1505 


. l Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-la enger Convertible Coupe, $2195 


Seven-Pasvenger Convertible Sedan, $2295 
Luxurious Limousine, $2895 


CHi Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 
Dealers in all principal cities and hundreds of towns. Catalozues upon request. Address Dep’. J. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Foreign Department, 1790 Broadway, New York City. Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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that I did not. But it shows, I think, that 
after all we need not fear for this new 
woman, where her home is concerned. Be- 
tween her work and her family, the family 
will always win. 

I am a suffragist, but I have always con- 
sidered the vote a means and not an end. 
Suffrage for women is not a cure-all. But 
it is one of the many expressions of dis- 
content that may sometime crystallize into 
government reform. As a purely personal 
matter of justice it affects me profoundly. 
I pay large taxes, house, income and so on. 
I have earned the money with which I pav 
them, myself. But, in the little borough 
of ninety-two voters where I live, the men 
I employ help to dispose of those taxes. I 
have nothing to say. 

But that is not, after all, the real reason 
I want to vote. Not even my sense of jus- 
tice would overcome my traditional indif- 
ference, I am afraid, if it were not that I 
have begun to see how politics affects the 
family. I am not selfish. I do not mean 
my own family, but every family. 


HIS little creed of me and mine was 

written before war was declared. Now, 
at the eleventh hour, I must change it. 
When it was written I said this: 

“This country of mine is so much great- 
er than its Government. It is the last 
stand of the humanities on earth. It was 
mothered of liberty, sired by discontent. 
But the child of this union has grown in- 
dolent. Discontent has become mere mur- 
muring. Even its pity is lethargic. 

“Yet, some day, to preserve not the 
country, but a government by the few of 
the many, a government often prostituted 
from its high beginning to selfish and some- 
times base purposes, I shall be called on 
for all I have, money, peace, the right to 
work. But more than that, for my sons. 

"Every mother who reads this may, 
probably will, some day be face to face 
with this. And the decision will not be 
hers. 

“I have put my home before my work. 
Some day Linay have to put my country 
before my home.” 

Since that peaceful spring day great 
changes have come. War has come. Al- 
ready we are called to put our country 
before our homes. A new America is 
growing before our eyes, a nation of grimly 
earnest people, still confused as to method 
but clear in its purpose. A peaceful people 
goaded to wrath. A selfish people learning 
to sacrifice. 

Had I been allowed to vote, I would 
have voted for war. I hate war with a 
terrible hatred. J fear it with the cringing 
fear that only mothers know. I do not be- 
lieve that war is good for a country. I do 
not believe in war at all. 

Yet I would have voted for this war, as 
a surgeon cuts to cure a sore that will not 
heal. 

But we are asked, we women, to make 
the supreme sacrifice, to give our sons, 
without having had a voice in the affairs 
of nations which have led to this war. We 
must bear the burden and the heat of the 
day, we must ache and weary and wait, 
we must see bungling and legislative delay, 
we must fear, with a terrible fear, the in- 
evitable mistakes of an awakening people. 
And we must give and give and give—our 
Sons, our labors, our money and our 
prayers, everything but our intelligence, 
our constructive ability, our powers of or- 
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Don't Twidd le 
Your Thumbs 
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Don’t sit back 


and twiddle your 
on ue the cost 
of paper keeps going 
higher and the cost of labor 
and raw materials of every 
kind follows suit. If you're 
any sort of an executive at 
all you'll do something to 
offset high costs. You'll 
use your brain and you'll 
use the experience of other 
men to find new ways of 
cutting expense and dig 
up new profits you never 
had before. 


Here’s An Instance 


“The manager of our Stationery 
Department reports that for the first 
six months of this year the Multi- 
graph saved us $1,869.00. We use 
it exclusively for printing factory 
forms, office forms, letters, sales 
bulletins and imprinting circulars, 
booklets and the like. 


“Our Multigraph is at work all day, 

every day—it is a mighty important 

factor in our Stationery Department, 

anda bigi er one in my sales promo- 
tion work.” 

—W. K. PAGE 

Sales and Advertising Manager 

The Addressograph Company, Chicago 


Cutting costs is not the 
only thing you need in your 


business. But cutting costs 
and inereasing speed and getting 
away from thumb-twiddling methods 
of doing things—getting rid of delays 
and getting new customers on the 
books—these things must all be living 
realities in your business if you’re 
going to get to the top or keep at the 
top. And these are just the things 
the Multigraph does. Send in the 


coupon and we'll tell you something about its 
use in lines of business similar to yours. 


You Can’t Buy a Muliigraph Unless You Need It 


ioris $7 
Multigraph 


The Multigraph Sen- 
$715 to $765 
Junior, 
hand driven, $190 and 
up. Easy payments 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Tell me something about the Multigraph 
as used in lines of business similar to ours. 


Our Line is . — 


Name __ — 


Official Position — 


Firm iapa - 


Street Address. 
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of “A Worthy Company of Wiatchmakers” 


modern ‘Worthy Company of 

Watchmakers,”’ preserving the 
artistic traditions of the ancient 
craft guilds, has produced a new 
masterpiece. It is the Gruen Veri- 
thin Watch, Louis XIV Model. 


Its movement is made in Madre- 
Biel, Switzerland, by men world- 
famous for their skill in fine watch- 
making. Its accuracy is guaranteed. 


It is cased and adjusted in 
America, in the new American 
workshop on “Time Hill," near 
Cincinnati, where cases of excep- 
tional beauty are made. Here, too, 
is a Service Plant where stocks of 
duplicate parts are kept. 

The exclusive Verithin arrange- 
ment of the wheel train makes it 
half as thick as the ordinary watch. 


At the same time it is strong and 


durable—‘‘an accurate watch. 


made thin.” 


An interesting book, illustrated 
by a famous etcher, has been writ- 
ten about this modern guild, its 
workshops and its products. We 
will be glad to send it to all those 
who are sincerely interested. 

Fixed Prices: Verithin, $27.50 to $200. 
Louis XIV, $50, $85 and up to $209. 
Ultrathins, $165 to $250. Dietrich 
Gruens, $300 to $650. 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD 


Dept. C-1, “Time Hill," Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Makers of the famous Gruen 
Watches since 1874. 


Workshops, “Time Hill," U. S 
Madre-Biel, Switzerland. Canadian [re 
"Toronto, Ont. 
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tiful watch in America. 


ganization, our single-heartedness and po- 
litically clean executive powers. The 
wounded will be our care, and rightfully 
so. But what of the soldier going out to 
hght? Have we nothing to say about him? 

We would not hold him back. But we 
would have this motto, we mothers: “All 
our sons for defense, and for the national 
honor. But not one for sacrifice." 

That is what I would make my standard, 
were I permitted to speak in the councils 
of my country. Even now, without that 
privilege, it is the cry in the heart of every 
American mother. We are afraid of two 
things, haste and waste. Haste, because 
it means inadequate preparation. Waste, 
by which I mean waste of life. We must 
lose, but we must not lose needlessly. 

So, had we the vote, we would give our 
sons, as we are doing, with a Godspeed. 
But we would say to the Government with 
the strength of our millions what now we 
are begging fearfully, outside of the closed 
doors of Government. And something like 
this we would say to the men who are rep- 
resenting this country in the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the various 
departments of Government: 


"THESE be our children you are taking 

from us. The cause is just. It is only 
right that they should go. But although 
they are but units to you, to us they are 
life itself. Therefore: 

What will you do for them when they 
have gone out to fight? 1 

Will you give them time to train, or are 
you going to send them, undisciplined, 
against the most highly trained fighting 
men in the world? 

Will you have ready for them, not fol- 
lowing, but to go with them, enough of ev- 
erything for their assistance and support? 
Ammunition and all the tools of war? Air 
scouts? Food? Surgeons? Hospitals? 
Machine guns? And enough transports to 
keep them supplied in a starving and dev- 
astated country? 

Will you convoy our transports sufh- 
ciently? Can you? ; 

Will you send a few of them at a time, 
to be destroyed by the concentrated attack 
of an enemy waiting for just such a chance? 
Or will you wait until there are enough of 
them to have a fair chance? 

Are you watching the men whose con- 
tracts you are daily signing, not with dis- 
trust of their profits, but with distrust o 
the quality of the things they supply? Are 
you putting price first and qua second? 

Jecause I think you are. You are order- 
ing the best, but there are many who wi 
take advantage of our necessities. The 
best we must have, of everything. We 
are paying for it, not only in money, but 
in blood and tears. 

Have you, even yet, provided an ade- 
quate secret service? You had not, you 
know, up to four months ago. Because 
if there is any failure in this, there may— 
nay, surely will be those who will die at sea, 
before they have struck their first blow. 
Millions of dollars you have set aside for 
eyes across the sea, aéroplanes and air 
craft. Why not at least as much for the 
eyes that spy here, on every street? will 
nothing rouse you to this peril, the more 
deadly because it is noiseless? And in this 
matter I know whereof I speak. — , 

Are you allowing ‘petty jealousies to 
hold up the legislation we need? Are you 
playing politics? Are you posing for the 
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Republic Truck Quality | 
at Republic Low Prices 


ORE than 23,500 Republic Trucks are doing the same kind of work as the 
highest priced trucks. They have histories of staying on the job as long as 
the longest. They show figures in low upkeep that have never been matched. 


y This is the result of rugged Republic Truck construction by truck experts of 16 
AU i years' experience in the largest motor truck factory in the world. | 
A New Republic Model is now ready for delivery: Model Nine Special, ?4-ton, 128-inch ^ 
Li 


me aw wheelbase, with the usual Republic excess capacity, chassis with seat, $895. 

Republic Dispatch with express body, windshield, canopy top, side curtains, $895; with solid panel 
body, $920. 1-ton with bow top and stake or express body, $1195. 172-ton, $1450. 2-ton, $1885. 
3%-ton, $2750. All prices f. o. b. factory. We build all types of bodies. Our new hoist and gravity 
dump bodies are unexcelled. Write for book on model in which you are interested. Address Dept. AK 


ee REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC., Alma, Michigan 
See Your Nearest Republic Dealer 
Dealers and Service Stations in over 900 cities 
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A Universal Battery—A Universal Service 


rest-O-Lite Storage Batteries are designed and built in correct types and sizes to 
meet exactly the requirements of every electric system—of every make of car. 
And back of this universal adaptability isa great, universal Prest-O-Lite Service System. 


In the Prest-O,Lite Storage 
Battery, modern manufactur- 
ing facilities and scientific pre- 
cision add a degree of superi 
ority which is impossible with 
antiquated “rule-of-thumb” 
methods. Great modern fac- 
tories—carefully selected ma- 
terials — and efficient work- 
manship insure the utmost in 
battery power and life. Ex- 
acting tests of all batteries by 
leading motor manufacturers 
prove this. 


Prest-O.Lite Battery Serv 


ice is everywhere to help you 
keep your battery always in 


strong, healthy condition. 
Prest-O-Lite Direct Factory 
Branches and Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations carry 
stocks of new batteries and 
battery parts for all cars— 
also, service batteries for your 
use while your old battery is 
recharged or repaired. 


No matter who made your 
present battery, this expert 
battery service—inspection, 
tests, repair or recharging— 
is available to you, 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 
Atlanta Des Moines Montreal 
Baltimore Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Cincinnati Los Angeles 
Cleveland Memphis Seattle 
Dallas Merritton Syracuse 
Davenport Milwaukee St. Louis 
Denver Minneapolis St. Paul 
San Antonio Winnipeg 


ially appointed 
—and muore than 600 ce SELON d 
all parts of the country. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
U.S. Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian General Office & Factory, Toronto,Ont. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 


= 
STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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My Creed, by Mary Roserts RINEHART 


public? Is this thing in your souls, or only 
in your mouths? Are you working for the 
nation or for reélection? 

If there are weaklings in control of vital 
situations, will you get rid of them now, 
or will you wait until their blunders have 
cost us those we are giving? 

We are giving everything we have. 
What are you giving, in labor, sincerity, 
high purpose and sacrifice? 

Vou are talking to us about conserva- 
tion of food. What are you doing to con- 
serve the lives we are putting in your 
hands? 

After all, it comes down to one question 
from the women of America—only ten 
words to voice a million prayers: 

Are you ready to give our boys a fair 
chance? 

That is not only a question. It is a 

rayer, for all the mothers of this country. 
Surely, dear God, it is not much to ask. 

So on the foundation of the home, I have 
tried to build many interests. Politics— 


: because I feel how vital they are, although 


I must use my pen instead of a vote. Re- | 


ligion—I have seen too many men die to 
be able to live withqut a belief in eternity. 


And—work. 
WRITING is a clean profession. The 


writer gets out of it exactly what he 
puts in, no more and no less. It is one-man 
work. No one can help. The writer works 
alone, solitary and unaided. And, con- 


. trary to the general opinion, what the writ- 


er has done in the past does not help him 
in the future. He must continue to make 
good, day after day. 

More than that, he must manufacture 
a new article every day, and every work- 
ing hour of his day. He cannot repeat 
himself. 

I do not want my boys to be writers. 
They may be. It is a part of our family 
creed to let them follow their bent, but I 


; hope not. All about me, in this office 


lod 
w 


A d 


building where I am writing this, are men 


who go through the day's routine with the | 


minimum of wear and tear. True, they 
do not make as much money as I do, but 
what of that? There are so many more 
important things than money. But not 
one of them, as he closes his office door 
and goes home, feels a little limp and weak, 
as I often do. They go out whistling. 

So, my wish for my boys is that they 
may go out whistling. 

I cannot give up this grinding, crushing 
work which I love. Which is, indeed, I. 
But I do not wish them to take it up. 

Sometime, perhaps, when they, too, 
have the safe anchorage of family ties, 
when the applause of success, if they 
achieve it, means less than the approba- 
tion of their own small circle, when the 
lights of a house at evening, shining out 
through the darkness, outglow the glare of 
city lamps, when the bark of a dog wel- 


comes them more than the clapping of | 


hands—then, if they will. But not too 
soon. 

„So I work hard, and alone. And to- 
night I shall go home, where the house 
ights shine out over the garden, and the 
cogs run out to meet me, and the glow of 
a wood fire flickers on the long windows 
that open onto the terrace. 
lif en, for a moment, the war cloud will 
1ft, and all the heavy-heartedness of the 
ay and its work will drop away, and—I 
shall go up the walk, whistling. 
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How Many Hides ` 
Has A Cow? 4 


Uncle Sam Knows the Real Answer: 


NOT ENOUGH! 


Save Leather for Soldiers 


To make America's hide supply go as far as possible, hides are being 
split into five or more thin sheets; but, even this saving scheme fails to 
meet the requirements for soldiers’ shoes, harness, equipment, ship up- 
holstery, factory needs, ete., chiefly because too much hide leather is used by 
the public in places where high grade leather substitutes will serve as well or better. 

For instance, the leather upholstery of one average size automobile would 
make twenty pairs of soldiers’ shoes. For years America's largest producers 
of automobiles have successfully used Motor Quality Fabrikoid for upholster- 
ing their cars. "Thousands of owners never even knew their cars were not 
upholstered in leather, because Fabrikoid looks and 
feels just like the finest leather and actually wears 
better than the coated split leather most used for up- 
holstery of automobiles not covered with Fabrikoid. 

Again, the furniture you buy with leather up- 
holstery is probably covered with split leather that 
For ^utomo- will not give service equal to 


bileTops and 
Upholstery 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Craftsman Quality 


y ror Boat That “genuine cowhide leather" suitcase of yours will 
"cushions and Probably reveal on inspection that its covering is only a 
Upholstery pasted-on piece of split leather not much thicker or stronger 
` than this sheet of paper. 

It is true that some few high priced automobiles and 
pieces of furniture are upholstered in genuine grain leather 
of good quality, and bags and suitcases are to be had at a 
price that are made of thick grain cowhide. 

But the pride of possession of luxurious, expensive leather 
should now yield to patriotic preference for satisfactory sub- 
stitutes that will divert this leather to more necessary uses. 


Uncle Sam Has Set the Pace 


The new U. S. motor trucks and ambulances will be up- 
a in leather Vi NEA df eee bad Å 
? "or several years the standard for inding in the 
giri re Government Printery has been Du Pont Fabrikoid. 

The upholstery specifications for the new Merchant 
Marine call for "Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid." 

What Uncle Sam has found by experience and tests good 
enough for the Government's severe requirements should 
be good enough for every loyal American. 


How You Can Help 


If you are a manufacturer using leather probably part or 
For Bags, 59llof your requirements can be met by some grade of Fabri- 
Trunks. koid. While not feasible for every use of leather, the illus- 
and trations herewith show its wide range of utility. 
Suitcases If you use leather in your home for any purpose, try the 
proper grade of Fabrikoid instead. 2 4 
When buying an automobile, boat or piece of furniture 
prefer Fabrikoid upholstery. Help the manufacturer con- 
serve leather by patronizing those who use good leather sub- 
For Book stitutes like Fabrikoid. ^ 
Binding Every hide displaced by a good substitute helps sup ly 
our armies with koes, our farms with harness and our fac- 
tories with belting—it helps win the war. 
For Home Manufacturers! write us your requirements and let us 
B Decorations, co-operate with you. 
Novelties, | Americans everywhere! write for samples and names of 
Belts, manufacturers of the article you want who use Fabrikoid 
and of stores near you selling it by the yard. 
DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware f 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 


Factories at Newburgh, N. Y., Elizabeth, N. J., 
Fairfield, Conn., Toronto, Ont. 
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KEEP YOUR CAR YOUNG 
PAINT IT YOURSELF WITH 


Cifecto 


AUTO a a 


FINISHES 


Acoat or two of Effecto will do the trick, 
without the loss of your car for more than 
one or two days. You will be proud of the job. 
Not a wax or polish, but a durable, high-luster, quick-drying 
auto enamel, made in seven colors. Use the Black for 
touching up fenders and rusty spots. It's great for slicking- 
up engines. Effecto Top and Seat Dressing renews uphol- 
stery as well as mohair and imitation leather tops of all kinds. 

Sold by paint, hardware and auto accessory dealers. Send for Color 


Card. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 151 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 97 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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The National 
Electric Economy 


HYLO Lamps (2 Lamps in 1) mean reduced 
Electric Light bills, because when turned 
"LO" 3 of the Electricity is saved, so HYLO 
Mazda pays for itself five times over during its life. 
All through the night in the bedroom, sickroom, 
kitchen, hall, nursery, cellar, closet, porch and 
garage it keeps sentry at 1 candle power, ready to 
be turned “HY” to full Mazda brilliancy instantly. 


Convenience, Safety, Economy, Insurance 
Factories, offices, stores and storerooms use the HYLO dimmed 
at night, for it guards and protects the premises. No need to 
stumble around for a light or to carry matches. In the blackest night 
HYLO turned “LO” gives enough light to see by and saves M. -— 


HYLO Carbon HYLO Mazda 
16 candle power to 1 20 candle power or 32 candle 
candle power power to 1 candle power 


60c each 90c each 


HYLO Mazda 30 or 32 Watts for home or farm lighting plants 90c each. 


Ask your Electric Light Company, El 
Dealer or Department Store for YLO. EVERY HYLO 
SOLD WITH OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


Write for now booklet ** Electric Economy and Comfort." 


. Economical Electric Lamp Division 
National Lamp Works of General Electrie Co. 26 W. Broadway, New York City 


Dropping the Fasy 
Job and Tackling 
the Tough One 


(Continued from page 16) 


Doherty's first capital was raised fron 
his immediate friends—boys with whom 
he had sold papers, men with whom he had 
worked. With this he bought up a bant- 
rupt Western company, reorganized it 
and put it back on its feet. That he wa 
able to accomplish this is due to his forme 
training. 

That was the second score in his gam 
of success. He took a chance and won, 
not because he was a gambler but becaus 
he had built his house of facts up block b; 
block on a solid foundation. 

Soon Doherty took over another “sick” 
company, and ''cured" it; then another 
and another, reorganizing them and put- 
ting them on a healthy dividend-payin: 
basis, until gradually he acquired the great 
chain of companies he and his associates 
control to-day. The story of the reorgan- 
zation of each separate company is to 
long to be told here. Moreover, the story 
of one company.is, in the rough, the stor’ 
of all, for to each he applied the same ge 
eral principles. So successful has he been 
that his friends call him “the bankrupt 
doctor," and allude to him as "the mr 
who cures sick business. " 


AN INTERESTING phase of the Toled 
fight, one of his most sensational, v 
“the trolley affair." A three-cent far 
ordinance had been passed. Now Dohert 
knew that this was the result of previos 
bad management, and if continued woull 
wipe the company off the map. So he be 

an a quiet attempt to have the fare put 
Pack to five cents. 

The council had expected and hoped 
would get out an injunction, whereupon 
a long-drawn political wrangle wout 
have ensued. *But Doherty is dead again 
politics in public utilities. So he kept tk 
case away from the courthouse, and de 
cided to let public opinion settle it. ": 
instructed his conductors to charge t 
cents a ride and to give free rides to an 
one who'would not pay the full fare, ther 
by appealing directly to the people. _ 

You can't damn a company that g^ 
you good service and free rides, s 
mayor and council got together and 
cided they would force Doherty to ac 
the reduced rate. One day. they went ig 
in a body to proffer three-cent PER. jd 
Doherty got wind of it and it rouse , 
sporting Blood, causing a retum dus 
boyish deviltry. With the aid of id 
tives, he was informed where the P 
were to board the cars. Employing E 
automobile, he boarded at the SEN 
ing, at once grasped the mayor $ xm 
a glad clasp, and with a “Perm! 
gentlemen” handed the conductor i 
fares for all. The party didn't Ei 
They hadn't caught on. They ! x 
block or two, then got off to try It E by 
They crossed to another line yai ra 
Doherty’s company But, beho mot 
genial, generous Doherty. Ba E 
mounted the platform and did the h 
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The Latest National Test 
of the Franklin Car 


HERE never was a time 

when so many people 

were interested in a low- 
ered cost of automobile use and 
maintenance. 


It becomes a vital question 
as gasoline and tires go up in 
price. 


What motorists want is free 
use of their cars: freedom from 
frozen radiators, repairs and 
car troubles; greater ease of 
handling; safety; economy; 
and the utility of the enclosed 
car for general use. 


There is something for every 
motorist to think about in the 


Franklin National Efficiency Demonstration 
Rules and Regulations 


1. Date - Test to be made on Fridas, July 
5,17, regardless of road and weather 
er onditióne 


- Equipment Vert to be made with 
Franklin Senes 9 Tounng Car, strictly 
stock model Tires to be inflated te at 
least 49 pounds. Top should be dox 
avd windshield open, unless weather 
prevents. Uar to rary regular stock 
equipment only. 


-Fuel. Use ONF gallon. of ordinary 
pinde of gasoline, tenne between bO 
and 63 decrees DO NOT use a special 
high test gaeohne. Obtain certilicate 
nt the quality of the gasoline 


Use one vallon gasoline from meas- 
ure vetted to bs local Sealer of 
Washes and Measures 


est oto be supervised by 


sour focal salle S club: P 
sentative of the press, ot some boeh 
an official. 


Duties of Observers: Sec that pip 
revateron spredameter 
arrutate reading c 
mark it down, | 


treulta in mules and fracti ns thereat, 


Observers should jaupect cettifcate 
se to test eb fuel and satts themselves 
as to this point on any oher was 


Observers should satisfe themselves 
D soline has been 

and ure d ns the sup 

netank and 


aeo out and m- 
the container tu 


eure that every: 


Deest ot driver 
v. ene te utan 


observers 
with the “ie er 


5 Route | 


2d on city 
ES ar teal oa com: 
three uerupante 


n uriithed Jor the 
BORSE. Malbenescepe-ta ihe Talo, 


struction—a stiff-riding. car, 
destructive. to tires and ex- 
pensive in repairs and depre- 
ciation. 


At this time, when so many 
motorists are tending towards 
Enclosed Cars, it is well to 
know that every advantage of 
Franklin construction applies 
cqually to the Franklin En- 
closede Models. 


It is still a new thought to 
many, this practical adapta- 
bility of the Franklin En- 
closed Car—with its protec- 
tion from heat or dust, from 
wind or rain, from cold or 
snow—ready for as hard and 


Franklin National Efficiency 


Demonstration of July 13, 
1917. 


One hundred and seventy-nine 
Franklin Touring Cars—Series 9— 
in all parts of the United States, 
over roads good and bad, and 
weather partly fair and partly rainy, 
recorded an average of 40.8 miles to 
one gallon of gasoline. 


Franklin Establishes New 
World’s Record for 
Gasoline Mileage 


The conditions of the test are quite 
as significant as the results. 


These conditions are printed on this 
page. They can be followed by any 
make of car, or by any two or more 
makes of cars in competition. 


They open up to any motor car 
owner a simple, positive check on the 
performance of his car. 


The man who is undecided which of 
several makes of cars to buy, need only 
put the cars through this test to get an 
unfailing gauge on their relative thrift 
—not only in gasoline, but in tires and 
every other item that enters into the 
operation of a car. 


Touring Car 2280 lbs. $2050.00 
Cabriolet — 2485 lbs. 2850.00 
Town Car 2610 lbs. 3200.00 


necessary. 


retain the cther, 


How Gasoline Economy Shows 
Efficiency Throughout the Car 


Every automobile engineer knows, 
whether he admits it or not, that gaso- 
line mileage is the final test of the easy- 
rolling qualities of a car. Easy-rolling 
means minimized friction, and where 
there is little friction less power is re- 
quired to propel the car. 


It is a fact that, on the same amount 
of initial power, the Franklin will coast 
farther than any other car. This is a 
result of its scientific-light-weight and 
flexible construction, its balance and 
resiliency, the quality of its materials 
and its sound workmanship. 


Back of this minimizing of fuel 
waste, you sce Franklin Direct-Air- 
Cooling—its influence on the efficiency 
of the Franklin engine, its elimination 
of the usual 177 heavy and compli- 
cated water-cooling parts. 


High gasoline bills always indicate 
friction or excessive dead weight— 
power diverted from mileage and con- 
sumed in dragging the car. 


Dead weight means a rigid con- 


as free use as any open model, 
and with practically the same 
economy of operation. 


It was the efficiency and road 
ability of the Franklin that first 
pointed the way to the use of the 
Enclosed Car for all purposes. 


Over a period of fifteen years 
the Franklin has been urging and 
demonstrating automobile economy. 
For a while it did not have much of 
an audience; the public eye was 
filled with other things. 


Franklin Dealers Ready to 
Prove Franklin Facts 


Nowadays most automobile an- 
nouncements are talking Thrift— 
but few are proving it by facts and 
figures. The idea seems to be to find 
what the public wants and then claim 
it vociferously. 


There are no two ways about this 
Thrift question. Either a car has itor 
it has not. If it has, it can be demon- 
strated. 


Your Franklin dealer will be 
glad to demonstrate to you any claims 
we make for the Franklin Car. Ask 
him. 


Runabout 2160 lbs. $2000.00 Four-pass. Roadster 2280 lbs. $2050.00 
Sedan 2610 lbs. 2950.00 Brougham 2578 lbs. 2900.00 
Limousine 2620 lbs. 3200.00 All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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FIRE IS MY WIFE'S. MOST TERRIBLE DREAD 


She used to get hysterical - 
at the sound of the fire gong. 

One day, ashamed of my 
delay, I bought two Py- 
renes, one for the automo- 
bile and one for our home. 

That very week our car 
caught fire. Pyrene was 
astonishingly quick. It res- 
cued the car and saved us 
from the slightest injury. 

Busy men, a day's delay 
in getting Pyrene may 
bring shame and remorse. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 

New York 


Every Appliance for Fire 
Protection 


KILLS FIRE. 


— SAVES LIFE . 
IS 


"1 


Dropping the Easy Job and Tackling the Tough One, by H. THowPsoN Ricu 


75 


This time everyone shook hands so hard 
it was a cramp, and grins widened to 
laughter. 

A third time the mayor and council | 
tried it, but Doherty managed to treat 
them to rides once more, at five cents per 
person. 

So those wily city fathers gave it up, 
and decided they would either have to 
pay full fare or ride free. As things turned | 
out, they came to see it as Doherty did 
and the five-cent ordinance was put back 
on the books. 


OHERTY believes in method, but 
not “system. ” | 

“Do the most important thing first,” | 
is his advice, “no matter whether it is in 
order or not. If you are at work on one 
job and a bigger, more necessary job comes 
along, drop the little job and do the big 
job. Don't dodge the toughest problem 
in your business. Make a bee line for that 
very problem." 

A few years ago, when an oil well was 
tapped a great geyser of gas would leap | 
into the air, sometimes hundreds of feet. 
The old-line companies let this vast | 
quantity of valuable fuel go utterly to 
waste for want of a method to save it. The 
result was not only a heavy loss, but fre- 
quent fires and explosions that shook the 
countryside for miles around, terrifying | 
the populace and doing great damage. 
But when Doherty began digging oil wells, | 
he found a way to stop this leakage and 
turn it into dollars—by the simple ex- 
pedient of sealing the mouths of the holes 
with mud from the shafts. 

Another way the old-line companies 
wasted their opportunities and squan- 
dered the people's money was by the care- 
less way they abandoned oil fields after 
the first ped. had been exhausted. Do- 
herty came along, bought up for next to 
nothing these abandoned oil fields, sunk 
new shafts to deeper levels, and in this 
way got millions more barrels of oil from 
them. 

Ten years ago, public utility securities 
were not sold abroad. But Doherty went 
over, a “damned upstart,” as the New 
York bankers called him, and changed 
that. Within six months of his visit to 
London in 1907, the British underwriters 
notified him that they were prepared to 
sell five million dollars a month of American 
utility securities which were backed by 
his name. . 

How had Doherty worked the miracle of 
transmuting "mud" indifference into 
"pure gold" enthusiasm? By his in- 
tegrity. By integrity, more than anything 
else, he has built up the great chain of pub- | 
lic utilities that bear his name. All the 
years that he has handled the public's 
money he has never lost an investor a 
"ue cent. 

There is a curious kink in Doherty on | 
this question of integrity. He hates pala- 
ver of goodness, just as he hates praise, 
just as he hates know-it-all-ism. “‘The 
man who thinks he is so wise he can give 
pointers to the Almighty may be a won- 
derful fellow," he says, "but he isn't 
worth a darn on the job." 

He has refused to touch with tongs 
some of the biggest utility propositions 
in foreign countries, because the gov- 
erning officials demanded rake-offs. He 
loathes crookedness of any sort. A propo- 
sition has got to be fair and square in every | 


Paint Now— 
Delay means Decay | 


We study surfaces—the nature 
of each and the kind of wear 
each gets—then make the pro- 
duct that best protects it. 


SHERWIN- WILLIA 


PAINTS &— VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Showrooms—New York, 116 West 32d Street: Chicago, Pec »ple's Gas Building; 
San Francisco, 523 Market Street 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. 


quus is not a time to paint 
a white house yellow merely 
for the purpose of having a yel- 
low house. But it és the time to 
paint if paint is needed to pro- 
tect your home from the weather 
and keep 1t intact, 


Look your home over and see 
if the weather is getting in. If so, 
decay is getting in. and that 
means costly repairs. Paint to 
save, but be sure your paint is 
the kind that saves. You can be 
sure of the durability of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
HOUSE PAINT 


It is paint made specially for the exte- 
rior of buildings—made of materials 
which our 50 years of specializing have 
taught us will stand up against the 
weather for the longest time. When 
properly applied, Sherwin-Williams 
House Paint will give you a handsome 
protecting paint that will go for years 
without a sign of crack or blister. 

Complete home protection requires 
other Sherwin-Williams products as 
well. There is a Sherwin-Williams 
dealer near you. 


Write for booklet ‘The ABC 
of Home Painting."* Also help- 
ful decorative suggestions. 


Best dealers everywhere 
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The Military Razor 


In the field there is no supply base for razor 
equipment. The razor that the soldier carries 
must, therefore, be complete in itself and 
self-maintaining. "That is why the 


AutoStrop 


Safety Razor 


is the true Military Razor. It takes care of 
its own blades, keeping them sharp and free 
from rust. It requires no stropping machine. 


It sharpens its own blades 


Its twelve bladeswillgive five hundredclean, 
smooth, comfortable shaves, whether the skin 
is tender or rough, or whether the water is 
cold or hot. The AutoStrop Razor is small, 
light and compact; always ready for service. 

If you are called to the colors, take an 
AutoStrop Razor with you. If you have a 
soldier in training or at the front, send him 
this soldier’s shaving outfit. 


To Dealers—Write to 
us for details of the 30- 
day approval plan which 
has been so successful. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. — AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd. 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 83 Duke Street, Toronto, Canada 


. 


| detail before he will go near it. Time and 


again, attempts have been made to lure 
him into some shady transaction, and he 
has had to abandon many of the most at- 


' tractive ventures for this reason. They 
' have even tried to buy him outright; but 


he laughs at that and considers it a huge 
joke. Fancy "buying" a man who is 


; worth the millions Doherty is worth. 


Such, then, is the man who, from an 


| obscure newsboy, has risen to be one of 


the world's greatest scientists and ca pital- 


' ists. 


It was not luck that did it, or chance. 


Doherty thinks it was will-power, and 


considers he has not done anything ex- 
traordinary, nothing that many another 
young fellow couldn't do if he tried. But 
notice how Doherty has always dropped 


, an easy job to tackle a tough one. He 


could have remained an employee at a 
hne salary, but the job of being your own 
boss is a little harder than taking orders 
from someone else, so Doherty struck out 
for himself. Perhaps it is that quality 
in Doherty that has helped most in his 
success. At any rate, he didn't become 
successful by flashes from heaven. It 
was by working long and carefully, four- 
teen hours out of every twenty-four for 
thirty years. And, on the other hand, it 
was not plugging. Doherty is no admirer 
of the dray-horse man. He likes to see a 
young fellow full of enthusiasm over his 
Job. 


(THERE is no need to make a drudge of 

yourself. You should be so jumping 
keen about your work that you couldn't 
any more help hustling than you could help 
breathing; that is Doherty's secret of suc- 
cess, when you boil it all down. If you 
have that, you will not need to go out after 
advancement with a club. If you have 
that, you will have no reason to go gun- 
ning for gold pieces. If you have that, 
and follow your ideal fearlessly, the ideal 
will “cash in," and you will reach your 
goal. 

The principles upon which the Deter 
organization has been reared are so muc 
a part of the very atmosphere in which 
his men live and work that it is hard to 
enunciate them. They are generally taken 
for granted. But this is how certain of his 
" boys" express them: “Put a smile into 
business. Turn a grouch into a good 
fellow." “Never give orders. Give in- 
structions.” ‘Don’t quarrel with the 
public. Show them.” ] 

Henry L. Doherty is an admirable com- 
bination of theories and facts, of brain 
work and shirt-sleeve work. His word to 
young men is: 


1. Think straight and clear. 
2. Don't worry. 

3. Make play of your work. 
4. Let nothing be impossible. 


DO YOU feel as if you are “in a rut? 

Daniel Willard, the great railroad 
president, tells how he got out of arut 
himself. Up to the age of thirty- 
eight he had never had more than 
$200 a month, Now he is practically 
the head of all the railroads in this 
country by appointment of the Presi- 
dent. B. C. Forbes tells this wonder- 
ful story. 
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IT'S CHILD'S PLAY 


to raise or lower a car with the 


Weed Chain-Jack 
The Jack That Saves Your Back 


Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts or lowers the heaviest 
car while you stand erect— clear from greasy springs, tire 
carriers and other projections, Up or down—there's no labor. 


Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected by a stamped steel-housing. Chain 
heavily plated to prevent rusting. Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support from 
which an axle will not slip, while a broad base prevents the jack from upsetting on uneven 
roads. Every Weed chain-Jack is submitted to a lifting test and will support over twice the 
weight it is ever required to lift. - 

The 8 inch and 10 inch sizes are Made Size — | Height When Height When RM RUM 

made with an Auxiliary Step as — ;, Lowere sis Auxiliary Step Up 

shown in the accompanying D P : =m E : a AT 
illustration. When in operative Four | finch | finches | iew inches | Jit inches 
position it adds two inches to Sizes 12 inch 12 inches | 18!» inches No Aux. Step 
the height of the jack. 12in. Truck| 12inches | 19', inches | No Aux. Step 


10 Days’ Trial If your dealer does not have them send us $5.00 
for any size for pleasure cars or $10.00 for the Truck size, and we will send 
you one, all charges prepaid. For delivery in Canada send $6.00 for any 
size for pleasure cars or $12.00 for the Truck size. Try it 10 days. 

If not satisfied, return it to us and we will refund your money. 


BRIDGEPORT , CONNECTICUT 
" In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited , Niagara Falls , Ontario. 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


Plumbers" Safety Chain to Ships’ Ancher Ci 7s 
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HOW rmm know 


you're near the sea * ? 


“Your Nose 


There’s a fragrant salty tang in the air and a bracing scent 
of kelp and sand. You inhale deep. Your shoulders go back. 
The very fragrance of it makes you feel fine. There’s life 
in it—“ Your Nose Knows.” Quite so with a tobacco of a 
distinctive, pure fragrance—it braces and satisfies you 
beyond- compare. 


Only one such tobacco — 


The Perfect Tobacco 


Its pure fragrance is as definite as the tang of the sea. It’s 
the sunny Blue Grass fragrance of Old Kentucky, where 
Tuxedo’s rich, Burley leaves are grown and cured and 
blended. Trust your sense of fragrance—Y our Nose Knows." 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo 
briskly in the palm of your hand 
to bring out its full aroma. Then 
smell it deep—its delicious pure 
fragrance will convince you. 
Try this test with any other to- 
bacco and we will let Tuxedo 
Stand or fall on your judgment— 


* Your Nose Knows ** 
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. What Booze Did to Me in the Twenties 7 


What Booze Did to | , 
Me in the Twenties 
(Continued from page 45) 
¿ofa brilliant district attorney out West ex- 


claim in anguish, “I’d be happy with Joe 
on five dollars a week if he’d stop drink- 
ing!” He was making ten thousand a year 
then; he's making brooms for the State.of 
Iowa now. 

In my twenty-second year I was run- 
ning a newspaper in a town of fifteen ' 
thousand in the Middle West. The paper 
was of small news but great political 1m- 

rtance, and I did everything but set it 
in type. I wrote all that went in it, and 
earned three hundred dollars a week. 
got eighteen. I had as an assistant an old 
man who knew more about the newspaper 
game than any man I’ve met since, but 
one. He knew the value of news, make-up, 
the psychological editorial and other ten- 
ets of the profession as a jeweler knows , 
precious stones. He'd held an executive 
job on a Chicago paper five years before 


¢ at a salary of seventy-five dollars a week. 
He was now getting twelve. I said he was 

old; to me he looked sixty or more. He 

2 told me he was forty-five. I often pon- 


dered on his fall, and rehearsed several del- 
icate preliminaries to asking him, until 1 
saw him go to the office safe about fifteen 
times a day, remove a bottle of booze and | 
take a drink. I didn't question him then, 
I had the answer. Yet I never saw him 
drunk while we worked together. 

A year later I went to work on a news- , 
paper in one of the largest towns in the 
state. | was ambitious, fond of the game, 
and a hustler. In three months I was the 
assistant city editor of that paper and, 
next to him, the highest salaried man on 
the staff. The proprietor himself, who 
acted as managing editor, frequently . 
called me into his office to compliment me 
on my work. In the summer the city edi- ; 
tor went on a “vacation,” it being gener- : 
ally understood about the office that he 
wouldn’t return. It was also sensed that | 
the man who “sat in" at his desk during | 
his absence would succeed him as lord of | p 
the city room. The boys took it for granted | PRO eS OC AE. 
that I would be the man, as, indeed, I did ' l i 3 
Med and when px proprietor shorty. B f ll ° l E 
called me into his office I had a speech o ; \ A 7 
thanks beautifully oiled and ready to de- © sure O a OO 


liver. 


Buy clothes that last long and look well 


GARS your country takes many forms; 
pumpkins and potatoes may be as effective as 


E WAS a big man, physically and 

mentally, a man who had made a suc- 

cess in business and was making a success 

of his newspaper—no mean feat. He 

3 swung around, facing me, and nervously 


A tapped the desk with a lead pencil. bombs and bayonets. Making all-wool clothes 
E f$ oy," he said, without prelimi- | : Sea : : 7 

nes nary, A neas nothing ld like bet i than isa uas and wearing them is economy; such 
^& . to give you the city desk. You're the! i clothes wear better; they serve you. 

?j most capable man on the staff, and I'm : ; meys you 

D going to raise your salary to show you You see here a new sport style for young men; 

A that I appreciate ability. But I cant, our label is in it; a sign of all-wool economy. 


make you city editor!” 

I was dumfounded. 

“Tf you'll cut out that infernal booze,’ 
he went on evenly, * you'll go far in this ' 
game; but if you don't, you'll move in the 
eternal circle until you die. I can't give | 
you the city desk because it carries re- i 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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sponsibility. On that job you hold my 

paper, which represents a large invest- 

ment, in your hands. I don't for a moment 

doubt your ability, son, you wouldn't be 
| here if I did, but I’ve made enough experi- 
ments with the genius that seeks inspira- 
tion in booze. The man I’ve just fired 
cost me twenty thousand dollars in money 
and millions in good-will, because he 
stepped out for a drink and let a libelous 
story go through. I don't say you would 
—but I can't take a chance. I'm sorry." 
|| . Hotly indignant, I bounced over to his 
| desk. 

" But—see here,” I sputtered, “I’m not 
à drunkard! I don't understand this at all! 
l've never had more than two or three 
drinks a day in my life, and—" 

"lI think Simpson's average was one!” 
he interrupted dryly, and turned his back. 

Well, I left the room—and the paper— 
© | white-hot with impotent rage. I pictured 
(my ex-boss as a man so small mentally 

that he allowed a personal prejudice 

against booze to sway him against me, 
| who, he admitted, was the best the office 
| offered for the job. 
l was wrong. He was right. 


I DRIFTED on, then, working here and 
there, usually in the newspaper game, 
until [ finally landed back in New York. 
| By this time my daily consumption of 
| booze must have been five or six drinks. 
l say "must have been” because never 
until the last two weeks of my tourna- 
ment with alcohol did I ever particularly 
count how many I took, or feel that I was 
in any sense becoming intoxicated. The 
whole history of the moderate drinker can 
be told along these lines: He does not con- 
„sider himself a drinker because he is not a 
| drunkard. He takes booze as a matter of 
course, feels “all right," and truly in his 
| case booze is a submarine that sinks with- 
| out warning! 

Meanwhile, I had married a girl who, 
among other nobler things, proved herself 
| the world's greatest gambler by taking a 
chance with my future. The question of 
drink never arose between us because she 
| didn't know Pd ever had one, and had 
| never secn me take one until after we were 
| married. I got on the staff of one of the 
big metropolitan dailies at a good salary, 
and here my real drinking career began. 

The chief reason that led to my drinking 
Was, as is the case with thousands, a love 
of conviviality. I am a gregarious crea- 
ture and I like to fraternize and mix with 
my fellows. I swiftly found a congenial 
bunch during my first week on the New 
York paper and'soon became one of the 
leading spirits, being admittedly a good 
newspaper man, accounted something of a 
—— = i i 4 | wit, and a drinker of no mean ability. It 
Se Sanne » | wasn’t long before my daily half-dozen 
| drinks were looked upon with lofty scorn 
|! by my fellows. I was virtually an ab- 
| stainer in the eyes of men who never went 
home after a day's trick at the office with- 
out being "half stewed." Perhaps a 
dozen of us would meet without particular 
intent in a congenial café in the midst of 
the Row. There we would sit from five in 
the afternoon often until eight at night, 
| talking shop, mouthing cynicisms on our 
more successful brethren, and drinking, 
drinking, drinking. 

l increased my consumption of booze 
ee ; until I was drinking in the neighborhood 
Sc t ~ of a dozen highballs daily. I acquired the 
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x whisky could be drunk with the “least 


` of one's stomach, and that enough rye 
. meant the d. t.'s if it were but given time. 
. The booze that was the most beneficial 
` was never mentioned, nor have I yet 
. heard the name of it, from ’Frisco to 


What Booze Did to Me in the Twenties 
One of the 


pasty complexion, perpetual cough, and 
hunted expression of eye peculiar to the 
* moderate drinker.” I learned that Scotch 


harm," and brandy with the most; that 
cocktails changed the general topography 


Florida. 

The first pronounced effect of about 
five years’ moderate drinking on a youth 
of twenty-three was when I found it im- 
possible to eat before the middle of the 
day or sleep before the middle of the night. 


. Also I developed extreme nervousness and 


; booze in our family, was terrified when she 


childish irritability. My wife, having 
heard from my mother the history of 


first became aware that I was following 
the beaten trail. I met her pleadings with 
a harshness that is quite beyond me as I 
look back at it now. I argued, also, that 
as long as I never came home drunk she had 
no cause for complaint. I blamed my 
peevishness on overwork and found her 
remonstrances cause for again boosting 
the daily average of drinks, which had 
now reached about fifteen. 

At length, unable to stand my nervous 
outbursts, which frequently became so 
violent as to be abuse, she made the booze 
an issue and bade me choose. . . . And I, 
who a year before would have died for her, 
continued drinking, “moderately.” 

About this period I noticed a phenome- 
non connected with my drinking that 
mildly interested me. It was the fact that | 
T could sit with any party and take drink 
for drink until we dispersed, and leave in | 
complete possession of my faculties, while 
everyone else was, in the vernacular, 
“soused.” | 

I found this amusing and even flatter- 


ing. It was many a month before my city | 


editor suspected that I was a drinker, and 
on that I prided myself. There were few 


who could pass his inspection in that re- | 


spect. He had not only a nose for news, 


but a nose for booze. Again I found rea- | 


son to tell myself that I was no “rummy” 
—I could handle the stuff and had it well 
leashed. 


IN THE fall of that year the owners of the 

paper bought a plant in one of the larg- 
est cities in the West. Men were to be sent 
out from New York to make a newspaper 
out of a defunct yellow rag, and there were 
many executive jobs at New York salaries 
to be filled by men of our staff. I was 
among the first batch selected, and with a 
substantial boost in salary I was given a 
responsible position on the new paper. 
This event was fittingly celebrated. 
drank my usual quota of men under the 
table, started home cold sober, had a 
“nervous” collapse in the subway, and 
wound up next morning in the alcoholic 
ward of a hospital. 

There are many places where the lowly 
newspaper man is as big as the governor 
of the state, and I was liberated that day, 
full of evil-tasting drugs and.the advice of 
à wondering interne. "He assured me that 
if I didn't stop drinking it would stop me, 
and that very shortly. He said iny kid- 
neys were in such a state that in an older 
man it would mean death in a year. | He 
advised me to quit while there was time. 
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PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


4JHEINZCo.PitsBuRGH USA 


The Heinz ideal is to raise all fruits and vegetables 
under Heinz supervision, to raise them where they - 
grow best, and gather them while fresh. ‘Then ex- 
peditious methods, toothsome recipes and scrupulous 
cleanliness unite to make the Heinz label a guarantee 
of quality. Heinz India Relish is a splendid result 


of these thorough-going meth- 
ods. ltisa sweet pickle relish 
made from delicately seasoned 
chopped vegetables. Its appe- 
tizing flavor, its real piquant 
pickle taste add zest to nearly 
every kind of food. If people 
only knew how good it is, it 
would be used on every dinner 
table in the land, as it is right 
now on thousands of them. 


Some of the 


Has that tear off 
cap which makes 
it so easy to open. 
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| I smiled at him, told him I had only ben | L 


drunk twice in my life, and invited him | — 
across the street for a drink. He declined 
sneeringly, so I went out and had fou 
Scotch highballs in rapid succession. | 
was shaky and I told myself, glowering 
, across at the hospital, it was the fault of 
the abominable drugs they had poured 
into me. I had another highball and 
went back. I sought out the interne and 
asked him in what condition I had been 
brought into the hospital. He told me| 
had been unconscious. 
“Drunk?” I exclaimed incredulously. 
“No—malnutrition,” he answered, re- 
| garding me quizzically. “You must have 
been living on whisky for a week!” 
And then I remembered I had eaten no 
solid food for three days. I had lived ona 
menu that ran something like this: High- 
balls, cocktails, milk punches, highballs, 
However, his information cheered me if 
| anything. I hadn't been drunk! My hold 
| on booze wasn't weakened—I still knew 
how to handle the stuff! I called my loss 
| of appetite a “touch of ptomaine,” and 
took bitters in my next drink to placate 
| my complaining stomach. 


| I LEFT for the West that night accom- 
panied by two quart bottles of whisky, 
so that I wouldn’t miss the daily libation 
while on the train. I worked seven weeks 
on the new paper and then collapsed one 
day at my desk, awaking several days 
later in a hospital. A day after that | 
jumped from a second-story window while 
| my nurse’s back was turned and narrowly 
escaped a fractured skull. I was so nerv- 
ous, and at times violent, that I was 
| strapped to my bed on one occasion. My 
stomach refused food, and they had to 
feed me through a tube. I had to be con- 
stantly watched lest I harm myself, and 
if a door banged somewhere I sprang from 
the bed to grovel mouthing on the floor. 
My arms were mottled with scars from 
the morphine needle given me to win sleep 
and quiet. 

I wise of this with an effort. These de 
tails are not pleasant to me, but I am keep- 
ing an oath with myself to tell the truth 
in this narrative—otherwise it would be of 
no therapeutic value. And, remember, dur- 
ing this time I stubbornly refused to be 
lieve that booze was responsible for my 
condition. I ascribed my "nerves" to 
overwork, my stomach to the drugs they 
were forcing me to take and irregular eat- 
ing, which I determined to correct. x 

So here I was a mental and er 
wreck, a whisky derelict, and yet I cou 
count the times I had been drunk on my 
two fingers. Such was my condition, not 
at fifty after a life of profligacy, but at 
twenty-four after a few years of “ moderate 
drinking." 

They bxed me up somehow, and I La 
out of the hospital after a time, broke, 
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HEN the kettle is a-simmerin' over 

cracklin' logs and the aroma of har- 
vest's choicest viands strains one's appetite 
to the breaking point—it is then the need 
is greatest for that racy, spicy, piquant 
Seasoning known ’round the world as 
Lea & Perrins Sauce. 

From the most pretentious hotel to the low 
| kitchen where food-economy is the watc 
old-time seasoning is doing its bit t 
food more tasty. 


ly home- 
rd, this 
ward making all 


Forsteaks,c hops, roasts, fish, egg and cheese dishes, 


8tavies, stews, curries— for all fare from sx UPS to salads. 


100 recipes by Marion H. Neil on kitchen hanger free 
from Lea & Perrins, 241 West St., New York City. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


e Oricivat WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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whet New Thought c». | 


Drive Out Fear and 
Worry and develo 
courage and self-confi- 
dence. 

Cure orPrevent Nervous 
Troubles and improve 
your general health. 

Attract Success and en- 
able you to demonstrate 
over undesirable condi- 
tions. 

Bring Harmony in the 
home and develop hap- 
by, normal children, 

Hundreds of letters in our files 
prove the above Statements 


The Gist of 


en 
Ld 
Music Lessons 
Book Wondfrtul home-study music 
FREE lessons under great American 


Sent 3 A and European teachers given 
by the University Extension Method. The lessons are a 


marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Pader- 
ewski and other great authoritles. 


New Thought 
by Paul Ellsworth, will show 
you how to 
your life. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


It is a practical 
Manual of New 
Thought. It explains: How to Awaken Latent Powers; The 


use this force in | 


Instrument or Voice 
us the course you are interested In, age, 


» 
without a job, but supposedly “cured” of 
the booze habi, I came East, sought s 
my wife and, being a woman, she ie 
moved to pity by my wasted appearar 
and forgave. We went to a little town 


H . | M 
s A à an nbecker, VOICE RSE | 1 " < a job on 
to Remove the Fundamenter tse harmony. Hou, | Raph) by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOL MUSICby Eros | outside New York, where I took aj 
bo Süemiul in Yer Wart, Ghuse or Inharmo Results of | BANJO ROLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN GUTS 


C ET, M » 
BANJO, REED ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by 


a newspaper at sixteen dollars a week. 


5 it 

, i equally eminent teachers. n that desk ov 

self; The New Thought Way to the Realization of Desi Sen NOW cr, Free Book and learn. how had been getting fifty o 

0 ts we wlll send you this booklet and a 3 easily you can become a fine sing- West. 

For 10 cents 7; pths Arial subscription to Nautilus, | eT, ora skilful player. Our Free Book tells you how. Write : h hat I never 

leading New Thoug !t magazine, Elizabeth Towne and being Soay, A few ups Introductory Scholarships now I would like to 2 ere t 1 f E not 
Towne, tors. Dr. n Swel arden, Y our faculty. particulars with Free i 

Horatio W. Dresen PhD. Edward B. A an, A.M., con” x n. W ay. ut this is fact, 


arm. 
1 now and we will include How To Get What 
You Want ^ THE ELIZABETH tt ne CO., Dept. B-61. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


k. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today. 


University | Extension, Conservatory 
Di P. 
3346 Siegel-Myers Building ^" S Soter, MA m. 


took another drink; l lonas 
fiction, and I must sacrifice a good c n 
to the truth. I never doubted for a 


H: 
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Bake and fry deliciously! 


O you make tender, flaky pie-crust? Do 
you fry croquettes and potatoes that are 
brown-crusted, yet soft and flavory inside? 


To bake and fry most deliciously, you must 
select your lard with utmost care. It should 
be of just the right consistency, neither too soft 
nor too stiff. It was with this essential principle 

— in mind that Swift’s "Silverleaf" Brand Pure 
It is delightful to roll out such a fine, 

smooth dough Lard was prepar ed. 


Makes delicious pie-crusts 


Swift's ''Silverleaf" is exactly right for short- 
ening. It works into the flour with wonderful 
smoothness. It makes a dough which is easy 
to handle with the light touch that insures a 
tender pie-crust. When you use this lard, you 
Pie with crust like this will make your will be surprised at the new delicacy, the light, 

reputation as a cook! 2 ; 3 s 
crisp flakiness your pie-crusts will have. 


Why it is ideal for frying, too! 


You can fry deliciously with this lard because 
you can heat it to an extremely high degree with- 
out its scorching or discoloring. See what a 
delicate brown crust immediately forms on your 
croquettes or potatoes, and keeps in all the fra- 
grant, steaming aroma, all the delicious flavor. 


When the lard is piping hol, put them in. Your food never gets grease-soaked. It cooks 
Watch the delicate brown crust form at once 


quickly, yet is well done all through. When 
your family tastes the croquettes you fry with 
this lard, they will think you have discovered 
some piquant new way to season them. 


Get some of Swift's ''Silverleaf" Brand Pure 
Lard today. Give your family delicious cro- 
quettes, pie-crusts that melt in their mouths. 
Hear them say that the things you cook are the 


Such dainty, tempting croquettes! Such a 
crisp, brown crust! Your family will love them best they ever ate. 


Swifts «Silverleaf ” Brand Pure Lard 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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“ute that I could stop drinking if 1 want; 
to. I didn't want to! 

I still had two big assets—youth and an. 
bition. Being out in the country a lot anc 
taking an active interest in building up, 
home, I "came back" rapidly. Shortly 
after my return from the West our bsb 
was born, and in the joy of fatherhood | 

: forgot much that had gone before. M: 
face lost its seamed and yellowish appear- 


—— 


AINT prevents the decay of woodwork and zinc une my hun rds T egani 
" » A te w E Ish. OOK a drink te 
postpones the decay of paint. The best paint _day, to-morrow I didn’t. Sometimes fu 


three or four days I didn’t. 

Of course my wife was unaware durin: 
this period that I was drinking at all, | 
could always carry it so well. I lied to her 
constantly, and she believed me. Bow 
doesn't stop at the destruction of your 
. body in its campaign of frightfulness. it 

sweeps morals, honesty, and every decent 

attribute before it. The presence of the 

most common virtues are obnoxious te 
| John Barleycorn; they can't live in the 

same body. Yet with all my shameless 
_ falsehoods, the sight of her radiant face 

above my baby’s as she glorified me fur 
| winning the eternal fight with booze, for 

coming forth from the inferno of suffering 
'a man—those things pierced even m: 
, drink-calloused being and caused me many 
a twinge of shame. 

As is usual, hard work brought success 
never elusive until gained, once again. 
After seven months lun back to New 
York and once more entered the game in 
| Park Row. I got a job with another bi; 
| paper, resolutely cut the booze down to. 
scant drink a day, made good, and wt 


e e | 
prospered. My health continued to im- 
prove, and I bought a typewriter, giving 


will not last forever but 


V————— 


vent at last to a thing that had struggled 
within me since childhood. I began to 
write fiction and was comparatively suc 
cessful from the start. True, the prices! 


combined with lead improves the qualities of each obtained for my first efforts banished am 

ingredient. idea I had then of turning to the mage 

. : i | zines for a livelihood; but having reread 

A good zinc paint not only gives greater toughness ! some a on w I Amd 

i : . is overpaid. I sold as rapidly as I wrote an 

to the paint film but also deeply penetrates the sur- the pleasure of creating more than repaid 

face painted and firmly anchors this film to the | me for the labor. And labor it was, for 

3 Ëb | worked on fiction every night and on Sur 

woo ers. day, as a finish to a hard day's grind on the 
paper. 


This means greater weather resistance and pre- i 
nts cracki nd ing. AFTER months of burrowing for a pac 
vents nga peeli & in the sun, almost overnight I rose to 
a nhe, however small, among my cor 
tentporaries. My work began to appear 


You can buy zinc paint, prepared, ready to apply 


or if your painter prefers to mix his own paint, he ^ Indthr. leading magazines with stimulant 

A yt stes g : : : regularity. I began to get letters from m 
can get composite zinc pastes ground in oil. We will terested readers and notes from previo 
be glad to send you, on request, a list of brands of neutral editors.. My income rose at ib 
= ND : : : time, until within a year I was earning ve 
zinc paints, also a list of manufacturers who grind | much more than the newspaper paid me 


composite zinc pastes in oil. that I threw up my job and devoted my 
entire time to oe isa wit T 
ined ; Quite naturally, I fell in with a new cr 
Write for our booklet, **Zinc in Paint." lt contains informa- ! d hümans then: to the unbounde de 
tion that will enable you to get the most for your paint moncy. light of my wife, who thought that onc 
away from what she marad iN 
coholic temptations of the Row 1d s 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY drinking. Iss invited to studio Me 
: banquets, luncheons, and week amdoi 
55 Wall Street, New York I had to set aside a AN pn 2 
SHE work. At the majority of these afr 
DUERME formal or informal, there was an abun 
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dance of booze. However cunningly i 
guised as ,high-sounding cocktails : 
| t stared at m 

ions dt 


Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 


frappés, it was booze! lt. 
; from every side, sparkling invitation. 


What Booze Did to Me in the Twenties 


seemed discourteous for me to drink water 
with a man who was pledging my success 
in booze. John Barleycorn held out his 
arms and welcomed me cordially, and my 
answering welcome was none the less 
warm. 

This time the finish was swift. I had 
not sufficiently built up the tissue in my 
outraged body, and it rebelled. My nerves 
disappeared and in their place came clock 
springs which wound and sprung and 
wound and sprung until I was shaken to 
the heels. I strove to work them off, and 
then I turned to the booze for relief. 
Booze had felled me, now let it succor me! 
For the first time I felt I had to have it. 
Is there a "moderate drinker" in the 
house? You see, it was the beginning of 
the inevitable end. Now I had to have it! 
I wrote feverishly and turned out a bale of 
stuff, some of which, or all of which, was 
like the little girl with the curl in the mid- 
dle of her forehead. I'd grind away in my 
study until midnight, then jump from my 
desk, not healthily tired, but damnabl 
fresh—whimpering and shaking vu 
false (booze) energy I could not work off. 
The years of moderate drinking were cash- 
ing in, and took usurious interest from 
every ounce of my mind and body. Rest 
being out of the question, I'd get my car 
and drive furiously out of New York and 
around the surrounding suburbs, coming 
in at five in the morning to fling myself 
down in a travesty on sleep. 

I drank and drank and drank, in what 
seemed to me a futile effort to reach in- 
toxication—absolute drunkenness—that 
would bring a few hours respite from the 
turmoil within me. But I worked all the 
time, sometimes fourteen to sixteen hours 
a day, my whirling system baffling alco- 
hol's attempts to land the knockout. I 
reached a quart of whisky a day, then, 
figured by the individual drink, a little 
more. 

My wife, no longer deceived, suffered a 
breakdown. I called a physician, consid- 
ered I had done my duty and returned to 
the fight. I ate sparingly, frequently not 
at all. I needed for booze the room the 
food would occupy. At this time my 
nerves were in such a state that the slight- 
est unlooked-for sound would send me 
leaping, quivering from the chair. The 
last week I ate two meals in seven days 
and lived the remainder on booze. Don't 
misunderstand me, I was no frowsy drunk- 
ard even then. I was almost fastidious 
about my appearance, did my work and 
kept my poise, in a manner of speaking. 
I rolled in no gutters, sang no ribald songs. 
To the naked eye I was a rather sickly- 
ooking young man, but cold sober! 


QNE morning I awoke unable to move 
from the bed. I was crippled in every 
limb. I got a mild thrill when the spe- 
cialists said it was booze, but grinned 
skeptically despite the pain. They treated 
me for rheumatism and gave me morphine, 

eing merciful. On the advice of a friend 
I decided to go to a watering place for the 
baths, and this time I left New York in a 
dying condition. My wife, again I say 

eing a woman, forgot her own illness and 
accompanied me. To this fact I owe my 
life. Í ollad on the train and made 
the entire journey in a berth, with a 
Physician filling me with morphia when- 
ever my agony got the better of his pro- 
fessional scruples. There was an inferno 
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OUSEWORK is hard work—and the problem 

of help in the home is growing more and 

more acute. But there’s a way to simplify both the 

work and the problem—a way surprisingly easy, 
and inexpensive. And here it is— 


Electric servants can be depended on—to do the 
muscle part of the washing, ironing, cleaning and 
sewing. They will cool the house in summer and 
help heat the cold corners in winter. There are 
electrical servants to percolate your coffee, toast 
your bread and fry your eggs. There's a big, clean 
electrical servant that will do all your cooking— 
without matches, without soot, without coal, with- 
out argument— in a cool kitchen. 


Don't go to the Employment Bureau. Go to your 
Lighting Company or leading Electric Shop to 
solve your servant problem. 


Use all your current — don't waste it 


Your first economy is your purchase of Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. By using Edison MAZDA in place of out-of-date 
carbons you will save enough current to operate several elec- 
trical appliances without increasing your electric bill. In this 
way Edison MAZDA Lamps are lighting the way to lighter 
housework. 

Get them today—enough for every socket in your house. 
You'll see the difference in the light they give and you'll see 
the saving on your next month's bill. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co., HARRISON, N. J. 
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Intimate and restful 
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Style tendencies in new furniture 


A collection of intere ting pieces which show the heights 
the modern designer is attaining. From Berkey & Gay 


DAY there is a decided tend- 
ency toward furniture which pre- 
serves adequately our artistic 

heritage in design, and which, at the 
same time, is expressive of our vigorous 
modern life. 


Sointerestingly is our modern designer 
working today that our living-rooms, 
dining-rooms and sleeping-rooms are 
taking on a charm and meaning they 
have never before possessed. 


How the new note in tke 
living-room originated 


The more closely we analyze the 
modern treatment of the living-room, 
the more clearly we see that the newest 
tendency is toward a combination of 
varied styles. 

"That we are attaining in this country 
much of the informal, intimate back- 
ground of the English living-room is 
due to the ability of our gifted Ameri- 
can designers. From Berkey & Gay 
furniture it is possible for you to select 
pieces that are inspired by different his- 
torical periods, yet which have that 


BERKEY 6 GAY FURNITURE 


kinship which makes their combination 
successful. , 


Ever new conceptions of 
fine old ideals 


_ Perhaps the most difficult task fash- 
ion imposes upon the furniture designer 
today is the recreation of historical 
ideals. This has been splendidly 
achieved in Berkey & Gay’s newest 
style—Span-Umbrian, which breathes 
the romance and beauty of old Spain, 
while fitting graciously into the modern 
home. 

Ask where you may see our new 
work, or get a letter from your favorite 
shop admitting you to our permanent 
Exhibitions in Grand Rapids or New 
York. 

Our Leaflet Library will save you 
mistakes—costly ones, perhaps. Inti- 
mate talks on the new treatment of 
rooms, illustrated with over 500 pieces 
of furniture. It will be sent you for 
$1.00. Write Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Co., 163 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rap- 


ids, Michigan. 
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3-in-One banishes rust and tarnish from the bath- 
room and. kitchen, from metal-work ‘of all kinds 


all over the house. 


Put a few drops of 


3-in-One 


on a soft cloth and see how magically it brightens up the nickeled 


bathroom fixtures, the gas stove, the gas and electric fixtures, all 
house hardware, knives, silverware. 


¥ 3-in-One will not wear away the nickel-plating on bathroom fixtures, It 

Js a pure oil compound—contains no acid or grit. 

Sold at all stores—in 150, 25c and 50c bottles and 25c Handy Oil Cans, 
FREE- Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses. 


i 


Try it. 


ih 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165EYH. Broadway, N. Y. 
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in my stomach that kept me in a super- 
hell despite the opiate. I lay in that 
berth doubled up with the most exquisite 
pain I've ever endured, and railed at God 
for letting me live. My wife bravely dis- 

uised the terrible strain she must have 
ies under, and ministered to my every 
want with a caress and the admonition to 
keep my nerve and I'd pull through. I 
raved in maudlin torture over the things 
that I had done, and she assured me her 
love had not altered one whit. This 
braced me more than the impotent mor- 
phine, and enabled me to act something 


| of the man about my suffering until the 


journey's end. The physician marveled 
at my stoicism, knowing what was taking 
place in my internal regions. It wasn’t 
my nerve that steeled me—it was my wife. 

Out there, one of the biggest specialists 
in the country coldly and dispassionately 
computed my chances of life at two hours. 
He was willing to operate but held out no 
false hopes. I spent a couple of hours on 
the operating table and my wife spent a 
couple of hours in hell, while they carved 
out the tissue the booze had destroyed, 
and made some human semblance out of 
my maltreated stomach. 

ell, I beat it again. 

A day after the operation when m 
chances of life seemed assured, I was sud- 
denly seized with racking pains—which I 
came to look for and fight for a long time 
afterward. At the doctor’s order, a nurse 
came to my bedside with a bromide mixed 
in a whisky glass full of brandy. I could 
scarcely wait until she covered the inter- 
vening inches—I was afire with the desire 
for that drink. I snatched it from her 
hand and in my eagerness spilled a drop 
and swore under my breath. My wife 
rose in white horror and laid a trembling 
hand on my arm. She simply uttered my 
name—and as I turned impatiently I was 
conscious of a distinct shock. In her 
young face was mirrored all the agony she 
had endured through this thing I was 
about to gulp with lips that shook at the 
momentary delay, and in her voice was 
something that crashed through my booze- 
and pain-racked being to hit the last spark 
of manhood that had somehow survived. 
The nurse and doctor watched us with in- 
dulgent interest. They saw only the 
tableau—not the thing behind it. 


I PUT that glass down untasted—not a 
bit melodramatically—just placed it on 
a chair that stood near the bed. I sum- 
moned what strength I had left to ask 
them all to leave the room, and began my 
drive against John Barleycorn. 

I've never had a drink since. I've had 
countless opportunities to convince my- 
self that I’m through with booze, moder- 
ately or otherwise. I can sit across the 
table from it and feel no call or thrill. 
can lift it to my lips and put it down un- 
tasted. I don’t want it! Calmly and 
without heroics I've put it out of my 
scheme of things forever. The first time 
in my life I ever sincerely wanted to quit 
booze, I did. It is out of my body and out 
of my mind, I’d as soon think of drinking 
mercury. I’m through! 

I haven’t come out of the battle un- 
marked. I have some nervousness, an 
my eyes are not the bright optics of a man 
twenty-seven. But 1 feel better, eat bet- 
ter, sleep better, and look better than 
have in nine years. I’m getting stimulus 


Places of Retirement, by Davin Grayson 


from my three-year-old son and averaging 
ten thousand a year, no part of which is 
going for booze. I have made new friends 
and have won back many whom I alien- 
ated under the urge of booze. I entered 
the lists with a strong body, a healthy 
mind and some illusions. I did not bring 
them all out with me. I’ve suffered, but 
feel I got nothing but justice, under the 


law of compensation. NI 
I cannot close this narrative without 
marking that when both senator and ste 
dore agree that booze is due to disappear 
from this country within the next ten 
years it is more than idle talk. A wave of 
common sense, not fanaticism, is sweeping 
the nation, sweeping booze before it to 
oblivion. One hears this everywhere and 
from all classes of people. Returns from 
the polls in many states hitherto gloriously 
wet are constantly battering old John Bar- 
leycorn against the ropes. He hasn't got 
thecrowd with him, they're yelling, “ Knock 
him out!” from the gallery. This is not 
the sanctimonious chant of the reformed 
drunkard, but the observation of one 
whose living depends upon the accuracy 
of those observations. ‘This is a big move- 
ment that's gathering strength among us, 
as big as the one that wiped out slavery 
fifty years ago. When it starts to roll 
there will be millions behind it, and that 
means “Exit hurriedly” for booze. 


H. C. WITWER, the funny story 
writer, has a story in the November 
number, which he calls “Alex, the 
Great,” the tale of a boob’s first tussle 
with New York. Tony Sarg’s illus- 
trations add to the fun. 


Places of Retirement 
(Continued from page 47) 


given to young soldiers which consists in 
raising the hands slowly above the head, 
taking in a full breath at the same time, 
and then letting them down in such a way 
as to square the shoulders. This leaves the 
body erect, the head high, the eyes straight 
ahead, the lungs full of good air. It is the 
attitude that every man at arms should 
wish to take. After a day in the woods I 
feel some such erectness of spirit, a lift of 
the head, and a clearer and calmer vision, 
for I have raised up my hands to the heav- 
ens, and drawn in the odors and sights and 
sounds of the good earth. 


One of the great joys of such times of 
Tetirement, perhaps the greatest of the 
Joys, is the return, freshened and sweet- 
ened, to the common life. How good then 
appear the things of the garden and farm, 
the house and shop, that weariness had 
staled: how good the faces of friends. 


DAVID GRAYSON in the November 
number has one of the loveliest ar- 
ticles he has ever written, entitled 
“This Wonderful, Beautiful and In- 
calculably Interesting Earth.” Read 
it and you will enjoy living as you 
have never enjoyed it before. 


Let me help ygu 
“do over "one floor this fall 


Choose the one you are most anxious to 
polish or “do over"—the one you want to 
make look the best—I will tell you how to 
make it lastingly beautiful. 


Write today! 


One small can of Old English Wax will refinish 
the floor of a whole room. For softwood or hard- 
wood it is the most economical finish you can 
use. And after it is applied it requires no atten- 
tion except an occasional "touching up" in 
doorways, etc. 


OldEnglish Wax 


forms a hard, transparent finish that brings out all the 
beauty in the grain of the wood. On varnished or shel- 
laced floors it prevents heel-marks and worn spots. It 
imparts a rich mellow finish that simple dusting will 
keep clean and bright. 


Write today for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. 
‘Tells the most satisfactory and economical way to care for 
Woodwork Table Tops 


Linoleum Pianos 
Automobiles 


Floors 
Furniture 


Leather Goods 


Two generous samples for 10c 


Send us 10c (stamps or coin) for generous sample of 
Old English Wax. With it we will include sample of Old 
English Brightener—a special preparation for cleaning 
and polishing floors. Address— n 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO, 1610 Dana Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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Vacations for Stomachs| Clown Who puit 


Eugene Christian's simple method of re- 
juvenating poor, overworked stomachs 


“ ACATIONS for overworked stom- 
achs” is how I would name Eugene 
Christian’s sane, sensible, and simple 

method of relieving indigestion, constipation, 

and all the other ills that. result, from wrong 
eating, to distinguish it from the old ideas 
of **dieting." 

For “dieting” always meant. discipline. It 
meant. a bad time to say the least. for the 
stomach that had been used to good things 
to eat, 


But. Eugene Christian’s plan of scientific 
eating means really giving the stomach not. 
only a rest. but à royal good time. So I eall 
it “a vacation." 

"Eating," says Christian, “should be a 
pleasurable function,” and it certainly is to 
the 23,000 and more people who follow his 
system, 

l'or instanee, one ease shown me was that. 
of a man who had been one hundred pounds 
overweight—one of those big, hearty men 
whose principal joy in life is eating. But. his 
corpulency had become a burden and on top 
of it uric acid was eausing rheumatism and 
attacks of gout. He said he dreaded adopt- 
ing Christian's systern as he thought it meant. 
an end to his good eating. 

But instead, he found he had never 
enjoyed his meals as he did while he was 
giving his stomach a real vacation and he 
las never stopped it. He lost his surplus 
of flesh. and al signs of uric acid disap- 
peared, 


Another case was that of a young business 
man who had worked himself down to a 
thin, anwmic, constipated wreck. He had 
not eaten a square meal for a year. Under 
Christian’s system of corrective eating he 
acquired a hunger for his meals that was 
new to him, his constipation was gone, and 
he took on weight, vitality, and renewed 


energy. 


For, as Christian has proved, it is not : 


altogether what you eat, but the combina- 
tions in which you eat, it. He has discovered 
the secrets of association in food elements 
and he builds his menus out of ordinary, 
everyday things we all like but in com- 
binations that relieve the stomach of the 
hard, unnecessary work of handling bad 
mixtures. 

Some foods, harmless in themselves, when 
eaten with other foods cause a chemical re- 
action that actually explodes in the stomach. 
Other foods, when mixed in the digestive 
organs, congeal, like flour and water paste. 
Other combinations form gas. And your 
poor stomach has to work and labor 
and struggle to keep the wheels of life 
turning, like an engine with carbon in the 


cylinders. 


erel 
de ape blank adopted by the 


A multi-millionaire, 70 years old, came to 
Christian not long ago. He was a r, 
battered wreck. He was constipated; he 
had lumbago; everything he ate gave him 
torment; he had been traveling about for 
years with his doctor at his side, looking for 
relief. His stomach was simply an over- 
worked engine. It had been fed wrong for 
years. Christian put. it on a vacation by a 
series of special menus and in thirty days 
that old man was fuming for his meals every 
day half an hour before they were ready. In 
six months he was well and strong—even his 
eyesight and hearing were improved and his 
mind was as clear for husiness as it. had ever 
heen. 

“Ninety per cent of all the ills we suffer,” 
says Christian, "result. from wrong eating. 
People often say to me, ‘Why, I eat only 
simple foods, yet still I am ill.’ But the com- 
bination of those simple foods is what does 
the harm. If they could only see what hap- 
pens in the stomach they wouldn't, wonder 
that they are ill—they would wonder that 
they are still alive! 

He has gathered the whole science of cor- 
reclive eating into 24 little lessons that any 
one can understand and follow, and these 
are being distributed by the Corrective Eat- 


ng Society. They make the laws of correct. 


eating as simple as recipes in a cook book. 
No patent, or fad foods are prescribed—all 
menus are what any housewife or restaurant 
can supply. 

These lessons contain actual menus for 
breakfast, luncheon, or dinner, covering all 
conditions of health and sickness, from in- 
fancy to old age, for all occupations, climates, 
and seasons. They include corrective menus 
for stomach acidity, fermentation, constipa- 
tion, and the host of diseases which follow 
when these "warnings" are neglected. They 
also tell you how to select. and combine your 
food at meals in order to reach your normal 
weight, whether it be under or over what 
you now weigh. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food speciulist, every point is so 
thoroughly covered and clearly explained. 
You can start eating the very things that 
will remove the causes of your disease the 
day you receive the lessons, and it is quite 
possible you will secure some results from 
the very first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating simply 
write the Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. 2010, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. Merely ask them 
to send the lessons on five days’ trial 
with the understanding that you will either 
remit $3, the small fec asked, or return 
them. 


tear out and mail this form instead of writing a letter. It is a copy 


Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc., Dept. 2010, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


You may mail 
either send you $ 


Name.. 


City 


me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eating. 5 days after I receive them, I will 
3.00 (full payment) or remail them to you. 


Street... 


State... 


a Skyscraper With 
Laughs 


(Continued from Page 34) 


and wanted to know if I didn’t care to go 
with the circus. I told him yes, but that he 
would have to see my father first. 

Father at this time was in the wholesale 
barber business in Wellington. I say 
"wholesale" because he had a corner on 
all of the barber shops in town. He owned 
about five of them, and every time a new 
one opened up, Father would promptly 
buy out the business. He probably ran the 
first barber syndicate in this country. 
Anyhow, to cut a long story short, Father 
consented to the eircus manager's proposi- 
tion, and it was agreed that I was to go 
with the show to Harpen Kansas, and do 
some of my stunts on the fair ground. So 
I became a professional circus performer 
at the ripe age of ten. 

I made my professional début at Harper. 
The Kirby circus played as many shows a 
day as they could get in, which was four- 
teen or fifteen. Well, I was so young that 
the management decided to dress me as a 
girl, and they billed me as “Mlle. Amy 
d'Arcy, the Human Doll," which dis- 
gusted me mightily. Nobody in the com- 
pany could pronounce my new name, so 
they nicknamed me Millie, a name that 
stuck to me for quite a while afterward. 
When I made my public bow on that 
eventful day it was mý first professional 
appearance “on any wire," and I was in- 
troduced in my hated girl's attire as “Mlle. 
Amy d'Arcy, the Human Doll.” I must 
have looked like a sweet girl graduate all 
right, with my blond wig and curls and 
bare arms the size of cigars. As they 
boosted me up onto the wire I heard a 
woman in the audience say pityingly: 

** Ain't it a shame to make a little girl 
work like that!” 

This was too much to stand. 

“I ain't a girl!” I shouted fiercely, giv- 
ing her a hard, defiant look. “I’m a boy!” 

On one occasion the manager invited 
my father to come and see his phenomenal 
son do his stunts in public, and Father 
came—like Solomon preparing to meet the 
Queen of Sheba. He was all dolled up, 
wearing a Prince Albert and a plug hat. 
Gee, he looked like the Barber's Trust all 
right that day! 


WELL I stayed with that circus only 
about six weeks and then my par- 
ents moved to Topeka, Kansas, in 1881, 
and Ed and I went to school there. In 
1886, another circus—you see they were 
all tangled up in my fate somehow—came 
to town. This was D'Arly & O'Brien's cir- 
cus, a grand combination of the Frenc 

and Irish, and Ed and I, for Ed was by 
this time a professional himself, were with 
that aggregation for a while. 

Then, in 1887, I met the man who was 
to mean so much in my after life, David 
Craig Montgomery. I met him in Daves 
home town, St, Joseph, Missouri. Little 
did I think at this time that Dave Mont- 
gomery and I were some day to hitch up 
as side-partners in the show business, an 
remain partners until he died. 
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A Clown Who Built a Skyscraper With Laughs, by FRED STONE 


I was nearly fifteen years old at this 
time, lank as a rail and intensely ambi- 
tious; also I was a fiend for work, always 
trying to figure out something new. We 
were living in Kansas City then, where 
Father had a small barber Ta Ed and I 
were doing a song and dance turn at a 
little variety theater. Father was ambi- 
tious to see Ed and me make good, just as 
interested in our careers as we were. In 
his barber shop he had a lithograph of 
Eddie Foy, and one day he pointed to this 
poster and said to me: 

"He succeeded, Fred. Now, you want 
to be like him." 

“All right, Dad, I will," I told him— 
and I meant it, too. 

Just fifteen years later, when I had 
made a big hit as the Scarecrow in “The 
Wizard of Oz," we played an engagement 
in Kansas City, and I took a walk one day 
out on Brooklyn Avenue and saw Dad's 
old barber shop. It didn't look a bit differ- 
ent, and I crossed over and peeped through 
the window. Everything looked like it 
did fifteen years ago. ‘There was even a 
lithograph on the wall, and I thought at 
first it was the same old one that used to 
hang there. But when I looked closer I 
saw that it was a lithograph of me as the 
Scarecrow in “The Wizard of Oz." It 
gave me a queer, wistful sort of feeling, 
but it made me feel mighty happy and 
proud 'cause I had kept my word with 

ad. 

On March 20, 1895—I will never forget 
that date—Dave Montgomery struck Gal- 
veston with Haverly's Mastodon Min- 
acre. At this time I was twenty-two years 
o 


Well, on the day when Haverly’s Mas- 


todon Minstrels were parading through | 


the streets of Galveston I was standing on 
the curb watching the parade, when an 
excited voice called my name and, to my 
complete amazement, there was Dave 
Montgomery in a tan-colored overcoat 
with big pearl buttons and a plug hat, 
marching behind the band as big as life. 

“Come on down to the theater,” he 
yelled, and I couldn't get down there 
quick enough. 

"What are you doing here?" he asked 
me when I met him later. 

"Im with a stock company," I told 
him. 

“Gee whiz!” was his reply. “Quit, and 


. Bowithus. I haven't any partner now and 


you and I can do a great act together.” 
Well, I thought it over. When I landed 
that job with the stock company in Gal- 
veston I was so sure of holding it that I 
had nailed my trunk to the floor of my 
dressing-room. This is no fairy tale. It is 


, an absolute fact. But Dave told me that 


didn't cut any ice. He said he would help 


i M that trunk loose if I went with him. 


le said he had lost his partner, Will Odell, 


” and needed me badly. ‘The manager of the 
_ Show said he would give me twenty-five 


dollars a week if that much ever came in, 
and as the show was headed for New York 


wy it looked like a good chance to me, and I 


took it. 


f I WENT back and pried my trunk off 


the floor with a crowbar. The bottom 


' was left on the floor, but Dave helped me 
^ nail 9n à new one, and at two o'clock that 
morning I left town with Haverly's Min- 


strels. I hated to leave Galveston, in a 


* Way, because the folks there had been 


Your Hair 
at its Best 


What does it look like? Let us try 
«Packer's" and find out. 


Rub the invigorating pine-tar lather 
into the entire scalp; then rinse 


thoroughly —how good and clan it 
feels! 


Yes, the very first shampoo with 
«Packer's" has improved the appear- 
ance of your hair and made your scalp 
feel cleaner. 


In short, it has given you a glimpse of 
your hair a£ its best. 

To seep your hair at its best, get into the 
habit of shampooing systematically—with 
Packer’s Tar Soap. You will notice how 
much softer the hair is—how beautifully its 
natural lustre is brought out. 

Regular shampooing with this pure, pine- 
tar product increases the circulation of your 
scalp, brings added nourishment to the hair 
roots, and in time, substantially improves both 


the health and the beauty of your hair. 
Send roc for sample half-cake. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


* Pure as the Pines" 


Write for our manual, **The Hair and 
Scalp—Modern Care and "Treatment," 
36 pages of practical information. Sent 
free on request. 


Packer's Liquid Tar Soap, delicately 
perfumed, cleanses delightfully and re- 
freshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and 
attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86 A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 
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The Most Complete Single Map 
of the Western Front 


Examine It 


FREE 


No Money in Advance 


Follow the American Troops in France 


HE photograph above is a reproduction of the most complete single map of the 
Western Front ever published. It is 28 x 36 inches in size, but folds into a convenient 
cover, 5/4 x 74 inches, just right to be carried conveniently in the pocket for frequent 
consultation. It is printed on excellent paper, and can be had mounted on cloth, if desired, 


at slight extra cost. 
Most existing maps of the Western Front are valueless because they are not indexed, or because they 
do not contain the smaller places. 


Over 7,000 Villages, Towns and Hamlets 


On this new map there are shown more than 7,000 places. The State of Illinois contains about the 
same number of square miles as shown on this map, and in Illinois there are less than 1,700 places of 100 
or more inhabitants. 

In addition to over 7,000 towns, villages and hamlets, this new map gives all woods, fortresses, fortified 
towns, naval arsenals, forts, redoubts, batteries, aircraft depots, wireless stations and railways. The 
forests and woods are indicated in green, giving the map an attractive appearance, and adding a strategical 
feature of importance, 

The scale of the map is 10 miles to the inch. It extends west to Ashford, England; north to Antwerp, 
Belgium; east to Frankfort, Germany; and south to Orleans, France. 

Jt shows for comparison the battle line of 1914, when the Germans were almost at the gates of Paris. 
The ground gained by the Allies, therefore, may be plainly seen. 

Jt is without exception the most satisfactory map of the Western Front which has been engraved. It 
has been prepared especially to throw light on movements as they occur. It may be examined with ease, 
for the type is bold and clean cut. 


A Complete Index Makes Locating Easy 


An index of towns and villages accompanying a map of this kind has been proven an absolute neces- 
The smaller towns are the ones usually mentioned in the news dispatches. They are not to be found 
on ordinary maps, and the locations of most of them were, and still are, utterly unknown to the general 
public, but unless their locations are known their strategical importance cannot be grasped. 
Nothing is more unsatisfactory than searching all over the map for a small place that may and 
sx may not appear upon it. However, this loss of time and patience is now at an end, for the index 
v which accompanies this map makes it vastly more useful and valuable. The index contains over 
EN 7,000 names. An idea of the importance of this statement may be gained from the fact that 90 per 


sity. 


cent. of the war maps available today contain less than 500 names. This index is bound in 


with the map and enables one to locate instantly any one of the 7,000 places mentioned. 
ree T 
e m Send No M 
nation 5 EN en (0) oney 
v The great value of this map is so apparent that a copy will be sent on a 

Nelson Dk Y. proval, without a penny in advance. If, after examining this map, you decide 
Dept. 410 Oys A ain to keep it, send only $1.00 fog the plain, or $2.00 for the cloth-backed, map. 
Please send me ene Wi s N If not delighted with the map and index simply return it and you will 
Scale War Mapo! al If owe nothing. With America actively engaged in the war—with Ameri- 
ern Front on S DP veda ysI AN can troops already in France and thousands more going, interest in the 
it suits me, wit p Otherwise Great War is more vital than ever and Americans will want to follow 
will send you $1.0 . aN every change in the situation from day to day. To intelligently 

read your newspaper, you must know the location of the 


I will return it. ; 1 
various towns, vantage points and other places mentioned. 


This map will return to you many times its cost in your 
clearer understanding of conditions. Every real Ameri- 


Name can will have constant use of this map during the com- 
odas VISA T ing months. 
Address 0007777707 
mounted on cloth, greatly 
1f you want the map oi the special price Ny Nelson Doubleday 
increasin write “yes” here............ Dept. 410 Dyster Bay, N. Y. 


ie ere 
$2.00 if it suits you, 


mighty good to me and I had been play. 
ing left tackle on the Galveston Athletic 
Club’s football team. 

As I said, however, the minstrel com. 
pany was headed for New York; but we 
stopped off to play a one-night stand called 
Lake View. eed out in the parade 
wearing the things Odell had left. The 
coat was so small that the sleeves just 
turned my elbows, while the hat was » 
large that it came down over my ears. | 
was such a funny-looking rube that the 
band could hardly play for laughing when 


| we drew up in a circle; but I didn't mind; 


little thing like that. Dave and I had: 
song called ‘The Coon Hunt,” and tha 
we did a dance. We got along all right 
until the show struck New Orleans, wher: 
it went to pieces. I wanted to take Dave 
back with me to Galveston, but he sug 
gested that we try our luck in a variety 
house, and we did. 

One funny thing happened about thi 
time that I'll never forget. We got an 
offer of forty dollars a week at the Royal 
Theater—I think it was called that. The 
second week we received no salary, only: 
smile from the genial manager. Butit 
happened that the manager had a bar and 
a place where they opened oysters, and he 
said that we could take what was coming 
to us in drinks and oysters. Neither of us 
liked alcoholic drinks, but we made the 
most of the oysters. We would fill up, 
walk around the block and then fed 
hungry again. Finally we ate so many 
oysters that the man who had to ys 
them complained to the manager. Du 
even then we had only eaten half of the 
salary that was coming to us. 

Dave and I were feeling rather blue, 
'cause the outlook didn’t look encourag 
ing, when along came Harry Prentice, who 
had made quite a roll with a boat shov. 
It happened that Billy Rice had offered 
us a job in Chicago and Prentice took us 
there. i i 

Rice had a show at Epstein’s Casino, 
and he gave us fifty dollars a week for 
eleven weeks. We did a blackface song 
and dance act. 


AVE and I were always like brothers 

Folks used to call me Montgomery. 
and Dave, Stone; and we never even tok 
the trouble to correct 'em. Half the peopl 
who saw us on the stage didn't know on 
from t'other, and we didn't care. Whe 
we first started out, Dave proposed that 
we call the new team “Stone and Mont 
gomery,” but I suggested that “Mont 
gomery and Stone" was more euphonious, 
so we let it go at that. “Montgomery an 
Stone" became our trade-mark and 't 
gained us our reputation. From that dit 
until Dave died in Chicago last April, th 
only contract between us was a handshake. 
Dave was just as necessary to me as | ws 
to him, and I'll never work with anyon 
else now that he is gone. 

In 1899, Dave and I were at the Pala 
Theater in London, doing a blackface act 
Yes, we were at that playhouse for thi 
months. i 

However, the turning point in the lif 
of the team came in 1900, when the lat 
Charles Frohman made us a proposition t 
appear in a musical comedy. Think of 
Charles Frohman wanted Dave Mont 
gomery and me to appear in a Mus 
Comedy !!! i 

Well, after we had finally 


come to and 
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How 


ow two men built up a great bank 


The directors of a big New York trust company 
were hunting for two unusually able men to make 
vice-presidents. The bank was being reorganized. 
Strong leaders were needed. 


Before making their choice, the directors consid- 
ered many men in the banking world. The future 
of the bank depended largely upon the experience and 
judgment of the men they selected. 


Selected for their business knowledge 


In the end the directors chose two men without 
any previous banking experience. One was a success- 
ful real estate agent; the other a big life insurance 
man. These men were selected because their busi- 
ness knowledge was broad and sound. 


The directors' choice has been more than justified. 


The two new vice-presidents have placed this 
trust company among the foremost banking institu- 
tions of America. Each has advanced to the very fore- 
front of the banking world. ` 


Today, one of these men is president of another, 
even bigger, trust company—the second largest in 
America. The other man is partner in one of the 
Strongest private banking firms in the world. 


Why they succeeded 


These two men succeeded in a totally new business because 
they had mastered the principles underlying all business. They 
Were able to build up a great bank because of their unusual 
grasp of business fundamentals. 

_ This same knowledge lies behind every big success. Once ac- 
quired, it needs only the personal qualities of determination and 
energy to make success sure for any one. 

It is this broad grasp of big business principles that the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is giving to more than 60,000 men 
in America today. 


Based upon the actual experience of thou- 
sands of successful business men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits thru the Modern 
Business Course and Service the best thought and practice in 
modern business. It gives you a thoro and sound training in the 
fundamental principles underlying all departments of business. 

In our national crisis today the need for this broad executive 
training is rapidly increasing. Men in all branches of business are 


being called upon to assume the work of others and to fill more 
responsible positions. This demand for trained executives will be 
even greater in the coming struggle for world-markets. For men 
and women, too, who are prepared there will be more opportuni- 
ties than ever before to succeed in a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for this 
Course and Service along with ambitious young men in their 
employ. Among the 60,000 subscribers are such men as A. T. 
Hardin, Vice-President, New York Central Lines; N. A. Hawkins, 
Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; E. R. Behrend, President of 
the Hammermill Paper Co.; William C. D'Arcy, President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; Melville W. Mix, 
President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., and scores of others equally 
prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co. 291 men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co. 194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad 108; 
in the General Electric Co. 300—and so on down the list of the 
biggest concerns in America. 
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Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. This Coun- 
cil includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the National City 
Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist, and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


A careful reading of the 135-page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business," which we will send you free, will show you how to 
prepare for the increasing number of business opportunities that 
are bound to come during the next few years. Every man with 
either a business or a career to guide to bigger, surer success 
should read this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
652 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


Please send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business" FREE 


Business 


C Vogue 


Vogue now makes à 
special offer — lO. is- 
sues for $2 (yearly 
subscription price $5). 
If you mail the cou- 
pon attached now, 
your subscription will 
start with the big Au- 
tumn Millinery Num- 
ber, now ready, mak- 
ing eleven issues in all. 


These are the all- 
important issues in 
which unfold the Fall 
and Winter modc. 
‘Thousands of models 
will be shown from 
which you can select — 
and by the use of 
which your gowns 
will, this season, be 
more attractive than 
ever before. 


But, mail the coupon 
^ romptly, as the com- 
o plimentary copy of 
M the Autumn Mil- 
C". dinery Number 
must come 


* 
A Me * 
4p, ft, C7, ~ out of a 
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MNAE | were able to talk connectedly, we told him 


$2* Invested in Vogue 


(wa tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown) 


Will Save You $200 


This year, above all others, when extrava- 
gance and waste must be avoided, you 
should have Vogueat yourrighthand. For, 
now, every woman must devote even more 
than her usual care to the selection of 
every detail of her wardrobe so that not 
one hat, gown or wrap may remain un- 
worn and its price wasted. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the 
really expensive gown. Gloves, boots and 
hats that just miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more than you 
can afford. ; 


VOGUE 


suggests 


that before you spend a single penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your winter wardrobe, you 
consult its series of great Autumn and Winter Fashion 
Numbers. They follow now, one after the other, begin- 
ning with thè 


FORECAST of Autumn Fashions 


In the next few months, during the very period in 
which Vogue’s Special Fashion Numbers appear, you 
will be selecting your entire wardrobe for the coming 
seasons and paying out hundreds of dollars for the 
suits, hats, gowns and accessories you select, Con- 
sider, then, that for $2—(a tiny fraction of your loss 
on a single ill-chosen hat or gown) you may have 
before you, at this important season, Vogue's great 
special fashion numbers. 


Here are the 10' numbers 


(Eleven if you act promptly)* 
you will receive for $2 


Autumn Millinery Sept. 1 
All the new models in smart hats, veils and coiffures. 


Forecast of Autumn Paris Openings Oct. 1 


Fashions Sept. 15 The complete story of the 


The most authentic fore- 4 2 $ 
cast of the Fall and Win- Paris openings establish- 
ing the mode. 


ter mode. 


Smart Fashions for Lim- 
“ited Incomes Oct. 15 winter: Fashions Nov. 1 
Showing the Mode in its 


Winter culmination. 
Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 


Graceful Touches that Vogue's solution of the 
make the smart woman Christmas Gift Problem 
smart. —new Ideas. 


Holiday Number Dec. 15 Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
More gifts and practical kn i 
ideas for holiday enter- Fine linen for household 
taining. and personal use. 

Motor and Southern 

Number Jan. 15 
The new wardrobe for the 
Southern Season and new 


First aid to the fashion- 
able woman of not un- 
limited means. 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 


Forecast of Spring 
Fashions Feb. 1 


First authentic Spring 


i that “ Barkis is willin’,” and he signed us 


to appear in “The Girl From Up There,” 
which opened at the Herald Square Thea- 
ter in that year. Dave and J kept pinchinz 
ourselves to see if we were awake. Broad- 
way and a Frohman Production! Up to this 
time I had never even seen a musical com- 
edy, and here I was, acting in one. No 
wonder I thought I was dreaming! 

I remember seeing Julian Mitchell at 
one of the rehearsals, sitting at a table 


i with his hand behind his ear, listening. In 


this same year, 1900, we went to London 
with “The Girl From Up There,” playing 
at the Duke of York Theater. In 1901 we 
spent three months in English pantomime 
work at the Royal Court Theater in Liver- 
pool, and it was while we were playing 
there that Julian Mitchell cabled that he 
had a big hit for us in “The Wizard of 
Oz," a new musical show. 

Well, we hiked back to the United 
States and, before the opening of “The 
Wizard of Oz," we went into vaudeville at 
the New York Theater and sang some 
English songs that seemed to please the 
audiences. In April, 1902, we went to the 
Avenue Theater in Detroit, Michigan, and 
this was the last vaudeville date that 
Dave and I ever filled. From there we 
went to Chicago, where “The Wizard of 
Oz” opened on June 16th. 


THE opening of this show changed the 
face of the theatrical map for Dave 
and me. It was a grand success, running 
in Chicago for seventeen weeks. It was 
brought to New York the next year and 
opened at the Majestic Theater, Colum- 
bus Circle, where it ran continuously for 
a period of sixty-four weeks. Dave and I 
played the Tin Woodman and the Scare- 
crow, respectively, in this musical show 
for four solid years, until Fred R. Hamlin, 
owner of the show, died. We then signed 
up with my present manager, C. B. Dil- 
lingham. It was our plan to remain with 
Mr. Dillingham, but Dave's untimely 
death broke up the partnership. However, 
I expect to remain with Mr. Dillingham 
until my stage days are over. 

Our first production under Mr. Dilling- 
ham's management was “The Red Mill,” 
which was, I think, the most beautiful 
production that we ever appeared in. This 
show ran for forty weeks at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater, playing to a total busi- 
ness of six hundred thousand dollars. 
Next came “The Old Town," George 
Ade's comedy, with music by Gus Luders. 
‘This ran for three years and made a lot of 
money. 

And, speaking of “The Old "Town," 
there was one place in it that we were a 
afraid of. It needed fixing up. Every time 
de action reached this spot, things hung 

re. 

‘The scene was the inside of a circus 


| tent and, as you know by this time. 
know something about circuses. Well, it 


occurred to me that the only way to get 


CU 2 PICO r3 
(A e LL Sa fie 4 L 5 3 lvi $ 
n On REN fashions in motors. styles, fully illustrated. around this bad spot was to * clown it, 
v oy ^ K . à 
4 PX "4 A CN SEND NO MONEY and : made this suggestion, recommend- 
7 ; i ; ; E ; 
NES plat tig Ve « Don't bother to enclose a check or even write a letter. ing that the outside of the tent be shown 
e 2E 145% Cw The coupon opposite will do aad is easier and quicker. with one of those high-wire ascensions 
e, CP + N, With one stroke of the pen you will solve your en- going on that had already played such a 
E? ty br Pr we N, tire clothes problem. By acting today you will = | conspicuous part in my life 
4 % ney, QS assure new and valuable ideas for the next two = “b h part, Y ME a 2 ached 
A do Wr, or t N, scasons and insure yourself against costly = ut who will do the high wire?” aske 
"e PC NO failures. m the management. 
^. APO M. l = “T will,” was my modest reply. 
i. le 0% SS REM A It was up to me to make good after tlus 
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The Streamline comes to your 
Jeweler complete in Solid Gold case 
and individual presentation box. The 
movement is the celebrated G. M. 
Wheeler model, with 17 Jewels and 5 
Adjustments * * * Thesame watch 
in 14 Karat Gold Filled, complete at 


$35 * * * 


t 


Tn Solid Gold * 


brings the Elgin Company into the 
limelight as designers of complete watches. 
For fifty years this great organization 
has designed and built watch movements of 
world famous excellence. Now it is de- 
signing both movement and case as a 
complete unit, under the Elgin guarantee. 
The Streamline isaman's watch, dressed 
in a style that will last—perfect balance, 
perfect harmony of case and movement. 
The design is notable for its smoothly 
flowing lines. The ‘‘close up" view at 
the left shows how the bow flows into the 
pendant, and the pendant into the curve 
ofthe case. The dial is equally distinctive. 
Your Jeweler will take pride in show- 
ing you this new $50 Streamline and the 
$25 Streamline previously announced, also’ 
Elgin Bracelet Watches for women. [llus- 
trated folders on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, U.S.A, 


Designers and Producers 


Make Y 

rise your family with a new table or 
ir. They will never recognize it as an old 
piece of furniture, so completely can you 
transform it with the new, dull, 
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*Emergency Money" 


How often the embarrassment of being without ready 
cash has confronted you! And yet you wisely fear the 
risk of carrying a large sum in coin or currency. 


The constant habit of keeping on your person a reserve 
fund in “A.B.A.” Cheques means constant prepared- 
ness for emergencies requiring ready money. 


*A.B. A." Aker Cheques 


are accepted in all civilized countries as readily as 
actual money. 


They are safe to carry, because no one can use them 
until you have countersigned them. Your counter- 
signature on an “A.B. A." Cheque, in the presence of 
the person accepting the Cheque, is the only identifi- 
cation required. They are the safest, handiest "travel 
money” as well as “emergency money." 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 


w I ] 
e Modern 


rubbed finish. 


Lucas 


For All Woodwork and Furniture 


stains, varnishes and produces a soft, rich, 
velvety effect in one operation. Do the work 
yourself; it's easy. 
‘Ask your dealer for Velvo-Tone or send us 30c for a 
can large enough to finish two chairs. Mention shade 
desired. Old Oak, Golden Oak, Fumed Oak, Weath- 
ered Oak, Mahogany, Cherry Fruit, 
Zarina Green, Black Flemish, Natural. 
Folder on how 
Velvo-Tone nes y requests 


A generous 
Sam 


and it wasn't an easy job, either, 'cause 
the change had to be made between mid- 
night Saturday and the performance Mon- 
day might. I didn't get a chance to prac- 
tice my stunt, but rehearsed it on an im- 
aginary line drawn beneath where the 
wire would be. Well, when the time came 
I went out on that wire, although I hadn't 
been on one for nearly eighteen years. But 
it all came back to me, just like swimming 
does, and I went through with it without 
a flivver. 

After “The Old Town" came “The 
Lady and the Slipper," in which Miss 
Elsie Janis starred with us. That show 
ran for two years and was also a big money 
maker for all concerned. Then came 
* Chin-Chin," which ran for three years 
and would be running yet if Dave had not 
died. . “‘Chin-Chin” was the biggest suc- 
cess we ever had. ` 


[ROM my own point of view, the fun- 
niest thing I ever did on the stage was 
the horse in *Chin-Chin." That wasn't 
my idea at all, although a lot of folks gave 
me credit for it. It was Mr. Dillingham's 
own idea, and it always went big with the 
audiences. 

However, the thing I enjoyed doing 
more than any other was the lariat dance 
in “The Old Town." But it was one of 
the hardest jobs I ever tackled. I prac- 
ticed eight hours a day for six months 
before I finally got the knack of it. At 
last I became so handy with the lariat that 
I could do all sorts of stunts with one. I 
learned to rope and tie steers like a cow- 
boy, and I can catch eight horses abreast 
with a lariat, looped wide. Lots of these 
feats I had learned while I was on the 
cattle ranch of the Irwin Brothers in the 
Dakotas. 

Once I went to Greenland to hunt polar 
bear, and one day, after I had shot a 
mother bear, I lassoed two of her cubs 
while they were swimming in the water. 
This was done from a small boat and it 
caused right smart excitement while it 
lasted. : 

Lots of folks thought that stunt in “The 
Lady and the Slipper,” where I seized the 
bottom of the curtain and was carried up 
to the proscenium arch, was most difficult, 
but as a matter of fact it wasn't. That 
was one of the easiest things I ever did, on 
account of my previous training. 
course we had a special curtain made, an 
on the other side was a trapeze bar which 
I used later when I hung, head downward 
over the stage, making faces at the audi- 
ence below. But the other stunt that 
did in this same show was the hardest 
thing I ever tackled. After bounding into 
the air from a trick platform, I hurled my- 
self upon a trick couch, which threw me 
high into the air. Then I descended upon 
a table, and rebounded from there to 4 
trap in the floor, which, in turn, hurled me 
headlong through a full-length wall-por 
trait into the wings. It took weeks of the 
most arduous practice to learn to do this, 
and then I was never absolutely sure that 
I would calculate accurately enough © 
land plumb in the center of that portrait 
After a while I got the hang of the thing; 
but eternal vigilance was always the price 
of success in that stunt. . i 

A stunt that I always enjoyed mv 
mensely was the boxing dance that ] us 
to do with Dave Montgomery in “The 
Red Mill.” I have always liked boxing 
anyhow. It always seemed to come 
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natural to me. Jim Corbett is one of my 


best friends, and for two years he always | 


called on me when he needed a sparring 

artner. When Corbett fought Kid McCoy 
isis in the ring with him and *' pulled" for 
him to beat the band. Some of my friends 
always insisted that I ought to have been 
a professional pugilist, but a fellow has got 
to specialize if he ever expects to get any- 
where, and I figured it out that my special 
stunt was to make folks laugh. 

By the way, I met my wife when I was 
playing the scarecrow in “The Wizard of 
Oz." She was a Denver girl and her name 
was Allene Crater. She played the part of 
the Lady Lunatic in the show. Rather 
odd, wasn’t it, for a scarecrow in a musical 
comedy to propose to the lady lunatic. 
Some of her friends tried to discourage her 
by telling her that she would always play 
the part of a lady lunatic if she married a 
scarecrow, but she wasn’t frightened, 
fortunately for me, and finally took a 
chance on changing her name to Stone. 
The Lord has blessed us with three chil- 
dren, all girls, and we have heaps of fun 
together down on my place in Amityville, 
Long Island, where I do my bit at farming 
ne I am not trying to make people 
augh. 

At the present writing, I am five feet 
nine inches in height and tip the beam at 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. I was 
never in better health in my life, and at- 
tribute it to outdoor life and moderation 
in all things. I never chewed tobacco in 
my life and smoke only three cigars, but 
I never smoke a cigar until I have eaten 
two meals. Alcohol never had any charms 
forme. Sometimes I drink a glass of beer, 
but I'd much rather have milk. I love to 
play polo and I love hunting, but I never 
played a game of pool or billiards in my 
life and don’t know a blame thing about 
cards, except the game of “Hearts,” and 

don’t know much about that. 


MY MOTTO is plenty of exercise, but 


not any sort of exercise that you 


don’t like. If you are a tennis player, play | 


the game hard and get all the good out of 


It that you can. If you prefer handball, | 


then go to it for all you are worth and try 
to beat the other fellow. But I don't 
think + man gets any good out of exercise 
that he has to force himself to do without 
any particular liking for it. You've got to 
ike what you do in this world, and that 
applies to work as well as play. 

-never went after anything in my life 


that I didn't have to work for, and work | 


id That is one of the things that makes 
ife worth living. Tack on to that a cer- 


tain amount of ambition and a determina- | 


tion to win, and you have a combination 
that can't be beat—in New York or any- 
Where else. It takes just as much hard 
Work to be funny as it does to be serious— 
and Sometimes more. It has always been 
my aim to give the public just a little more 
than their money’s worth if I can, and I 
am always working out new stunts in- 
stead of Tepeating old ones. 


Sere REN REN 


ELSIE JANIS tells the story of her 


ite in the November number. She | 


pepeared in the White House before 

aident McKinley, when she was 

ee and has been in the limelight 
*rsince, Itisa thrilling story. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


THE FINEST MERCHANDISE AND 
A SERVICE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


THE MAIL SERVICE GIVES PROMPT 
ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
NEW YORK 


He “Put One Over” 
On the Kaiser 


dM is the carriage that was given to the Kaiser 
by his loving aunt, Queen Victoria. It stands in 
. the Royal Palace, carefully guarded, and no one is 
allowed to photograph it. But what are rules to real 
live Americans? One of them smuggled a camera in 
past the guards—click-click! Now Every Week has 
the photograph. That's one way Every Week gets 
them. Every number of Every Week contains dozcns 
of interesting, unusual pictures, and stories of this 
sort. Every Week gleans the wide world for strange 
things, novel callings and uncommon situations. The 
four picture pages, in he antin are the, four foret 
i i in any weekly magazine. If you have not discovered this already, discover it now, for 
ee oy ithe eae they daora the i of helpful articles and news items—all boiled dowa for 
quick reading—and the best short stories—and serial novels. Every Week is published by the publis m 
of The American Magazine. If you like the latter, you will like Every Week. Both are human interes 


magazines. Every Week at Every Newsstand 


Weekly 


The American Magazine 


The Pullman Car 


1867 - 1917 


EW were the comforts and 

conveniences of the Pull- 
man car of half a century ago; 
slight was its contribution to 
the safety of travel. 


But to the travelers of that 
day it was a marvel of luxury 
and elegance. 


It was constructed entirely 
of wood, lighted by oil lamps, 
and was heated by box stoves 
which burned cord wood. 

It rested on blocks of India 
rubber instead of springs, plat- 
forms were open and four 
wheel trucks were used with 
iron wheels. 


Nevertheless, the introduc- 
tion of the Pullman car in- 
augurated a revolution in rail- 
road transportation. 


Today 7,400 Pullman cars, 
built in the shops of the Pull- 
man Company, are operated 
by its own trained employes. 


Today twenty-seven million 
passengers are afforded assur- 
ance of safety, comfort and 
convenience on 137 railroads 
embracing 223,489 miles of 
track. 


Staunchly constructed, elec- 
trically lighted, sanitary, ven- 
tilated and steam heated, they 
include every feature for the 
personal convenience and lux- 
ury of the passenger. 


In addition, the cars of the 
Pullman Company afford a 
uniform and continuous serv- 
ice unequalled by that of any 
like organization in the world. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


TT 


Free Trial 


HAVE this superb triple silver plated 


Lyric Cornet shipped on free trial. If 


you decide to buy, pay the rock-bottom 
price at the rate of only a few cents a day 
—carrying case free on special offer. 
Write today for 
Free Band Catalog }Vrite today for 
all musical instruments. We are making astounding 


offers on all instruments. Write today—now. The 
catalog is free. No obligations In sending for it. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Dept. 1057 
Ath st. 0.-S. Wabash Ave», Chicago, IIl. 


If you can introduce THE AMERICAN MaGazine, Wom- 
An's Home CowPANION and Every WEEK among 
your friends and neighbors, spare time will increase 


your income. Write to 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 15 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Have You a Friend 
Who is a Lawyer? 
(Continued from page 38) 


that because they are doing something with 
a charitable motive they can violate every 
law of the land. For example, lotteries, 
raffles, and all sorts of torak ia devices 
are common at charity bazaars, and all the 
good ladies who are responsible for them— 
if not actually in danger of two years in 
state’s prison—may nevertheless be guilty 
of crime. 


UT the most dangerous practice of 

ordinary business, or even of ordinary 
domestic life, is the employment of an 
agent or servant without first ascertaining 
how far you can be made liable for con- 
tracts or purchases which he may make. 
Suppose that you have allowed your hired 
man to buy a lawn mower and grass seed 
at the corner store, that the storekeeper 
has called you up on the telephone, and 
that you have told him that the order was 
all right. At the end of the month you 
may perhaps receive a bill for all sorts of 
implements and supplies which you have 
never received. Are you liable? Many 
things which you absolutely forbid your 
agent tó do may yet be within what the 
law calls the “apparent scope of his 
authority.” A 

In plain language this simply means 
that, when you employ another to act for 
you, you are bound by his acts and agree- 
ments so long as they are such as a reason- 
able man, in view of the general nature of 
his employment, would assume from all 
the circumstances to be authorized. Ob- 
viously, if the shoe is on the other foot, 
and you have yourself delivered goods to 
somebody else's foreman, in accordance 
with regular custom, it would be unfair 
for the employer to refuse to pay you for 
the goods on the ground that he has in- 
structed the foreman to make no more 
purchases, when_he has given you no 
notice to that effect. Just what acts art 
“apparently within the scope of an agent $ 
authority” is a question which even 
learned judges find it hard to decide. 

The layman should be particularly care- 
ful about receiving a less amount of money 
from a debtor than is due, where a claim's 
unliquidated or in dispute, since In suc 
cases the receipt of the money may oper- 
ate as, what the law calls, an “accord an 
satisfaction.” This is not so in every im- 
stance, but the rule is well established that 
where a debtor offers you money cont" 
tional upon its being accepted in full set 
tlement, your acceptance of it wipes Wi 
the debt—although you protest at tht 
time that the amount received 1s pora 
that is due you, and that you are unwi - 
ing to accept in it full satisfaction of your 
claim. 

For example, the mere fact that a han 
owes you one hundred dollars 1s D*' 
enough to warrant your taking fifty do 
lars, if he offers it to you in full settlement: 
and then suing him for the balance. 19 
have no alternative in law but to refuse 
the money, or to accept it upon the con 
dition which he attaches to it, name il 
that it shall constitute payment in IU 
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Have You a Friend Who is a Lawyer, by ARTHUR TRAIN 


Money tendered subject to a condition 
expressed, either orally or in writing, can 
be received only subject to such condi- 
tion, and the fact that the person 
receiving the money fails through inten- 
tion or carelessness to hear the statement 
of the debtor that the payment is to be 
regarded as in full settlement of the 
claim does not change the situation, pro- 
vided the words are so spoken that with 
ordinary care they might have been heard. 

In the same way, where a debtor offers 
his creditor a check and notes in satis- 
faction of a disputed claim, acceptance by 
the creditor of the check carries with it 
his acceptance of the notes. The creditor 
cannot retain the check, return the notes 
and sue for the balance. 


I! IS frequently assumed that if a debtor 
sends you his check for a less amount 
than you claim, and writes upon the check 
that it is in full settlement thereof, that 
you are free to draw your pen through 
the distasteful words and cash the check 
without in any way affecting your rights 
to sue upon the balance which you claim 
is due you. This is entirely erroneous. 
Also, after a dispute between two par- 
ties, it often happens that one of them 
sends the other his check, accompanied by 
a letter to the effect that it is “in full set- 
tlement of account to date,” and that the 


other cashes the check, but in his letter of | 
wb Misco A states that the check | 


aced to the debtor’s 


has been p “credit on 
account," and that he “must decline to 
acant the payment as final.” Unfortu- 
nately for hım, under these circumstances 
his failure to consult a lawyer will cost him 
dear. 

The foregoing are but haphazard i!!us- 
trations of the many instances where the 
layman can easily be mistaken in regard 
to the law. 

_ Let me, without the charge of profes- 
sional egotism, urge upon the readers of 

HE AMERICAN MacazINE the utility of 
lawyers. I have not dwelt upon the obvi- 
ous invaluable services of the bar to the 
people and the State in a constitutional 
democracy and vast commercial empire 
like our own, but only of my calling in its 
humblest aspect. I have sought to point 
out how the family lawyer is of value, 
daily, in small things, and how, as a rule, 

Is practical assistance is neglected. 

Don’t wait until trouble comes, and 
then send out a hurry call for the first man 
with a green bag that you can find. Select 
a substantial, common-sense chap, with a 
sense of humor if possible, who does not 
affect too great learning, and make a 
friend of him. Then he will be on call 
when you need his help. 


GEORGE M. COHAN, not only one of 
the most popular but one of the most 
versatile men in America, writes what 
he thinks of New York, which is the 

t of a series of new articles, “The 
Flavor of the Cities." 


———————— 


"Your Present Policy is Wonderful" 


I HAVE been a reader of THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE for years, and in its old form. 
Our present policy is wonderful. 


B. C. D., Ill. 


YOU CAN BE THE ONE TO GIVE 
IT TO HIM 


F you have any interest in any 
man in the Service, don t let him 
go to the Front without this new 


Gillette—the U. S. Service Set. 

U. S. Regulations require a 
shaving outfit and every man must 
bring his own razor. 


The Gillette Safety Razor is 
used by the Regulars of our Army, 
by the Navy. by the Marine Corps 
—by all the Armies and Navies 
of the civilized world. 


There never was a razor so exactly 
adapted to the fighting man— hie habits 
of efficiency, his need for having all his 
equipment simple and compact. 

No Stropping, No Honing—and new 


; a Month 


50 The master- 
—2 piece of watch 

manufacture—adjust- 
ed to the second, tions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


21 Jewel 
~= Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at 
the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 
Write Today for Free Watch Book 

See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
Your name and on & is enough. 
Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. - 
Burlington 1057, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chicag 


Blades can be had anywhere in France, 
England, Russia and Italy. 


Tuis Is THE U.S. SERVICE SET 
Designed after three years’ Gillette 


service with the ies in Europe and 
our own troops on the Border. Solid metal 
case, heavy nickel-plated— Gillette Safety 
Razor. and Blades in Metal Blade Box. 
Indestructible Trench Mirror inside the 
lid. Razor and blade box heavy nickel- 
plated. Cover decorated with embossed 
Insignia of the U. S. Army and Navy. 
Size of set complete—4 inches long, 1% 
inches wide, $ inch thick. Weighs next to 
nothing and takes no room. Price, $5. 


The Gillette U. S. Service Set is a leading 
specialty with Gillette Dealers everywhere 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR Co. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
73 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 


If he has already gone, you can send him a 
Gillette U. S. Service Set by mail. If your 
dealer does not have this Set, send us $5 and 
your Sammie's address, and we will make free 
delicery direct to his hands from our Paris 
Office or to LA Aman Cantonment from 
our Boston 


Use ThisCh 


Sent on : 
Free Trial 755. 


Xmas, wedding or 
p our great catalog and 


Write today 
free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 83, Statesville, N.Q. 
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Please send by return mail my free copy of “A 
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These Men 
Will Help You Be Successful 


/ | 'ODAY the world is looking for men 
who can sway public opinion. 

The cartoonists helped sell the Liberty 
Loan. The cartoonists educated America 
to patriotic acceptance of the draft. 

One Cartoonist Makes 
$125,000 a Year 


Great cartoonists are well paid. Clare Bri 


1 
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makes an income est ted t 
that of the President of the Unit 
Goldberg is said to receive $125,000 a 3 
Why not r \ 
The cartoonist 


punch a clock. 


In One Course 
N Cartooning Animated Motion Picture Art 
Chalk Talking Window Card Writing 
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Send for ‘‘A Road to Bigger Things'' Today 


“A Road to Bigger Things" contair lio pictur 
America’s most famous cartoonist ) 

€ their way. 

ist cut the coupon herewit 
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your name and adc 
sent free by returr 


Things” will be 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 


705 Federal 
Schools Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


HERBERT JOHNSON 
FRANK WING 


D. J. LAVIN © L. BARTHOLOMEW 


CLIVE WEED 


J. T. MeCUTCHEON 
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EDW. MARSHALL 


CARÉY ORR 


SIDNEY SMITH 


S. S. WATTS 


CAAR WILLIAMS 


The Four-Square 
Man 


(Continued from page 31) : 


| up noticeably, however, when Mac told 


him that Dolly was inside for the pur- 
pose of bidding Krag good-by. He was 
so pleased that he came over and clasped 
Mac on the shoulder. The latter scowled. 

“Mac,” Caine declared, ."I need an 
arena boss. I’m going to take out another 
outfit of my own. How about it? Would 
you consider a chance with me again? I'll 
profit by past mistakes, you know." 

* Where'd you get money within a year 
o' bankruptcy?" Mac demanded. 

*Since my discharge through the 
courts, I've been savin' what I've earned. 
This winter I used it for expenses round 
the country hunting someone who'd back 
me for another outfit. I found him—an 
old-timer who now lives in New England. 
He's got all kinds o’ money and his heart 
is with the boys o' the unfenced-range 
days. He's to back me up to twenty 
thousand. So you can just watch me 
make good." 

“Ts Jimmy goin’?” Mac demanded. 
]H9bSE flushed angrily and said, No! 

Krag's too darned soft-headed to be 

successful in business. Secondly, he and I 
don’t speak since he assaulted me last 
fall.” 

Mac shook his head. i " 
“Then I couldn't think o’ it, Hodge, 
said he. *Igota berth here with the Gen- 
eral; plenty o' chances for advancement. 
I left with you once and had to ask him to 
I wouldn't have the crust to repeat that 

request." ; 

“Are you one of these chicken-hearted 
Westerners, too?” Hodge demanded. | | 

“No,” retorted Mac, “because I ain't 
got the least tremors in the world right 
now o’ chokin' the breath o' life from your 
miserable carcass, sendin’ your soul naked 
through the world for want o' a body to 
wear. You get me?" 

Mac made a grab for Hodge, but some- 
body came between. It was Dolly. 

Traces of tears were still on her face. 
But it was shining. She brushed them 
away and effected her old-time bravado. 

“Too many hicks around this dump 
want to operate on Hodge's neck! she 
cried. Come on, Hodge. Let's eat. 

Mac went in to Jimmy and told him the 
offer that Caine had made. He couldn't 
help telling Dolly’s familiarity with 
Hodge. Mac said he felt certain that 
Caine would make the girl an offer to ride 


| bucking horses with his new outfit an 


that she'd accept. i 
Jimmy's face blanched. Unconsciously 
he felt for his gun. He made a threatening 
step toward the door. Then, as the 
thought of his debt brought him-up like a 
length of chain, he faltered backward and 
sat down on the battered little trunk. | 
“I know, I know!" he said wearily. 
“Wal, I can't blame her if she takes it; 
she's nothin' to me any longer, Mac, and if 
she goes with Hodge it'll take her out o 
this outfit where I won't be meetin’ her 
day after day and feelin' sorry for myself. 
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Yaas, it's the easiest way for us to forget 


‘each other; I hope she goes with Hodge." 


Jimmy went about his business, saying 
nothing more. 

Within twelve hours he lay unconscious 
in a hospital twenty-four miles away. A 
grim-faced woman in a white uniform was 
hastily cutting away the brilliant shirt so 
the surgeons could work. 

When funis left Mac, he had gon: to 
the corrals. That devil of a bull buffalo, 
growing more ugly with age, had been 
tied by a rope through the ring in his nose, 
to one side of the corral. He had backed 
around quietly until Jimmy was in the 
proper place behind him. There had been 
a rip and a snort; something was irrevo- 
cably wrong at the base of Jimmy's spine. 

Two hours after Mac had seen the omi- 
nous white doors close on the stretcher 
that held his friend, the nurse reappeared 
and said: 

“He will live. But he will never ride 
his horse again. He may never even 
stand up straight again." 


IV 
AGAUNT, bent figure—grizzled white 


hair falling in unshaven scout style 
beneath an abused sombrero, gnarled 
hands hooked in his belt, a frock coat 
twenty years out of fashion falling to his 
booted knees, opened the plate glass door 
and entered the offices of Whitney & 
Lathrop, Cattle and Stock Men. 

“Mr. Whitney!” exclaimed the young 
woman who waited on him. Why, Mr. 
Hal Whitney’s been dead nine years. His 
son-in-law now heads the firm. But Mr. 
Lathrop is very busy this morning. He 
has a buyer for cavalry horses that will go 
to England.” 

, "Couldn't I come back, miss? It’s very 
HE 

he woman bade him wait. She disap- 
peared behind glazed doors marked pri- 
vate. Subsequently a cold-faced: middle- 
aged man with thin mouth and expression- 
less eye appeared. 

"Im Mr. Lathrop,” 
“You wished to see me?” 

“My name, sir, is James P. Krag. I 
was once in the Wild West show business 
with a man named Caine.” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you remember me?” 

“Tm sorry; I do not. We have so many 
customers that it’s impossible to know 
them all personally. What was it you 
wished to see me about?” i 

“Twenty-four years ago we went into 
bankruptcy. Twenty-seven hundred dol- 
lars was owed this firm for stock. Mr. Hal 

/hitney got ten cents on the dollar in set- 
tlement; so, eight years later, I personally 
made good to him the difference o' twenty- 
four hundred and thirty dollars with in- 

terest at six per cent. I’ve spent most o' 
my life gettin’ those losses settled. I’ve 
saved à lied money since—for a wagon 
show or somethin’—so I can spend the 
rest o' my days in the business my heart's 
een with since I were a youngster. You 
see, I was compelled to quit it twenty- 
three years ago on account o’ injury to my 


he announced. 


spine." 
“Well?” 
Lathrop was as inhuman as an adding 
machine. At the tone, tears welled in old 
Jimmy’s eyes where ‘anger would have 
once blazed. 


The one work most consulted 


The test of any general reference-work is usefulness, and the best 
evidence of usefulness is the fact that the work most often called upon 
for aid is kept right on the firing-line—at the owner’s elbow. 

The work thus most consulted in thousands of libraries because of its 
supreme usefulness, is 


, The New International ,,,, 
“Encyclopedia 2a 


REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 
SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 


Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 


Second Edition 


COMPLETED 


And this applies not only to private but to public libraries, in proof of which 
let us send you our Booklet *Wonps or Praise rRoM Tuose Wyo Know,” 
telling you what librarians throughout the country say about Tug New INTER- 
NATIONAL, among other things that it is referred to more often than any other; 
that it is more useful than any other. 


Librarians are specialists in books: you can safely take their word; but we 
want you to satisfy yourself, so we will also send you, without obligation, our new 
80-page Book, telling you about the new knowledge and showing Specimen Pages, 


Color-Plates, Engravings, Maps, ete., with a list of subjects covered by the Courses 
of Reading and Study. 


STRONG POINTS ? 


1. Accuracy: all important articles written by specialists. Hops Xou rsen 

2. Authority: can be quoted without fear of successful er Good Boo 
contradiction. Thae TOO DON THE NEW, INTERNA. 
3. Comprehensiveness: it contains 80,000 articles— AL dest, prize it most. To know it 
30,000 more than any other encyclopedia. ! Of then ica nds we ron pat SM 
4. Lucidity: written in language so plain that even the 

young folks can understand. 

5. Attractiveness: not only educational but interesting 
and entertaining. 

6. Illustrations and Maps: carefully prepared to illumi- 
nate and explain the text. 


PAEDIA,thus entitling the subscriber 
toany $1.25 book in the Catalogue 
of DODD, MEAD & COM- 


7. C ience: printed on thin paper—not too thin but PANY To: *. 

. onven' in bu 

easy to handle andio leaf. YouCa Easily Win é $ dd 
8. ebbe o all subjects alphabetically arranged a New Volume 05 1017 
and easy to find. 

9. Pronunciation: all except the most common words Each Month /$ MELDE 
made clear by a simple phonetic system. Derivations SEE COUPON m CO Da 
also indicated. 5 » 2 
10. Bibliography: every important subject supplemented Mail it Publishers 


by a full list of books that may be consulted. 

11. Courses of Reading: affording specialized help to- 
ward self-instruction in leading branches of knowledge. 
12. Research Bureau Service: provides subscribers the 
free privilege of information from our Editors on any 


encyclopedic subject. e ^s EE, iU M 
The Coupon at the right will bring information that will make you 4 $ tail obe tai out «er 
want to own THE NEW INTERNATIONAL and when you do own it 4 Questi. M of Prize- 

ou will give it first place in your library—right at your elbow 2 $ NN 
or frequent consultation. 9 N 
oy BIN S cosi rae erotic tan ook 
ay Occupati 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 7*4, bes p gie ee 
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How I Raised My Earnings 
from 30 to 1000 a Week 


The Story of a Young Man's Re- 
markable Rise, as Told by Himself. 


HREE YEARS AGO I was earning 

$30 per week. With & wife and two 

children to support it was a constant 
struggle to make both ends meet. We saved 
very little, and that only by sacrificing things 
we really needed. Today my earnings aver- 
age a thousand dollars weekly. 1 own two 
automobiles. My children go to private 
schools. 1 have just. purchased, for cash, a 
$25,000 home. I go hunting, fishing, motor- 
ing, traveling, whenever | care to, and 1 do 
less work than ever before. 


What I have done, anyone can do—for I 
am only an average man. I have never gone 
to college, my education is limited, and I 
am not. “brilliant” by any means. 1 person- 
ally know at least. à hundred men who are 
better business men than 1, who are better 
educated, who are better informed on hun- 
dreds of subjects, and who have much better 
ideas than I ever had. Yet not one of therm 
approaches my earnings. 1 mention this 
merely to show that earning capacity is not 
governed by the extent of a man’s education 
and to convince my readers that there is only 
one reason for my success—a reason I will 
give herein. 

One day, a few years ago, I began to “take 
stock" of myself. I found that, like most 
other men, Í had energy, ambition, deter- 
mination. Yet in spite of these assets, for 
some reason or other I drifted along without 
getting anywhere. My lack of education 
bothered me, and I had thought seriously of 
making further sacrifices in order to better 
equip myself to earn more. Then 1 read 
somewhere that but few millionaires ever 
went. to college. Edison, Rockefeller, Hill, 
Schwab, Carnegie—not. one of them had any 
more schooling than I had. 

One day something happened that woke 
me up to what was wrong with me. It was 
necessary for me to make a decision on a 
matter which was of little consequence. I 
knew in my heart what was the right thing 
to do, but something held me back. I said 
one thing, then another. I couldn't for the 
life of me make the decision I knew was right. 

I lay awake most of that night thinking 
about the matter—not because it was of any 
great importance in itself, but. because 1 was 
beginning to discover myself. Along towards 
dawn I resolved to try an experiment. I 
decided to cultivate my will power, believing 
that if I did this I would not hesitate about 
making decisions—that when I had an idea 
1 would have sufficient confidence in myself 
to put it '"over"—that I would not be 
“afraid” of myself or of things or of others. 


With this new purpose in mind I applied 
mvself to finding out something more about 
the will. I was sure that other men must 
have studied the subject, and the results of 
their experience would doubtless be of great 
value to me in understanding the workings of 
my own will power. So, with a directness of 
purpose that I had scarcely known before, I 
began my search. 

The results at first were discouraging. 
While a good deal had been written about 
the memory and other faculties of the brain, 
I could find nothing that offered any help to 
me in acquiring the new power that I had 


hoped might be possible. . WE 
But a little later in my investigation I en- 


countered the works of Prof. Frank Channing 
Haddock. To my amazement and delight I 
diseovered that this eminent scientist, whose 
name ranks with James, Bergson and Royce, 
had just. completed the most. thorough and 
constructive study of will power ever male. 
I was astonished to read his statement, “The 
will is just as susceptible of development as 
the muscles of the body!" My question was 
answered! Eagerly I read further—how Dr. 
Haddock had devoted twenty years to this 
study—how he had so completely mastered 
it that. he was actually able to set. down the 
very exereises by which anyone could de- 
velop the will, making it a bigger, stronger 
foree‘each day, simply through an easy, pro- 
gressive course of training. 

It is almost. needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the simple exercises formu- 
luted by Dr. Haddock. And 1 need not. re- 
count. the extraordinary resulta that I ob- 
tained. almost from the first day. I have 
already indicated the success that my de- 
veloped power of will has made for me. 

I understand that Professor Haddoek’s 
lessons, rules, and exercises in will training 


have recently been compiled and published | 


in book form by the Pelton Publishing Co. of 
Meriden, Conn., and that any reader who 
cares to examine the book may do so without 
sending any money in advance. In other 
words, if after a week's reading you do not. 
feel that this book is worth $3, the sum asked, 
return it and you will owe nothing. When 
you receive your copy for examination I 
suggest that you first read the articles on: 
the law of great thinking; how to develop 
analytical power; how to perfectly concen- 
trate on any subject; how to guard against. 
errors in thought; how to develop fearless- 
ness; how to use the mind in sickness; how 
to acquire a dominating personality. 

Some few doubters will scoff at. the idea of will 
power being the fountainhead of wealth, posi- 
tion and everything we are striving for, und 
some may say that no mere book can teach the 
development of the will. But the great mass of 
intelligent men and women will at least investi- 
gate for themselves by sending for the book at 
the publishers’ risk. I am sure that any book 
that has done for me—and for thousands of 
others—what “Power of Will" has done—is well 
worth investigating. It is interesting to note 


that among the 200,000 owners who have read, used 


l aster-General Britt; Gen- 
eral Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sus, and thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would suggest im- 
mediate action in this matter before you. [t is not 
even necessary to write a letter. Use the form below, 
if you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 16-8 Wileox Block, Meriden, Conn., and 
the book will come by return mail. This one act 
may mean the turning point of your life, as it has 
meant to me and to so many others. 


Ln ————————— 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
16-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


i I will examine a copy of "Power of Will" at your 
risk. I agree to remit $3 or remail the book in 5 days. 


“So I've come to you,” went on Jimmy, 
PA D BEN 

believin', in view o' the fact that I made 
good that loss to this firm, . . . there 
wouldn't be any doubt o' you lettin' me 
have a few head o' horse to get started 
again." 

“You mean you want some horses on 
credit?" 

*Yaas. But I only want ten head. Hal 
Whitney would understand and let me 
have 'em if he was now alive. He liked a 
man that lived up to his word, did Hal." 

"Mr. Whitney," declared Lathrop, 
“was tangled up in many such impractical 
deals and frequently lost much money. 
However, if you went into bankruptcy and 
later paid up the losses, your action is 
commendable. On the other hand, was it 
not the right thing for you to do? Mr. 
Whitney sold you the stock, expecting to 
be paid. You simply carried out your 
contract. lt was a case of mutually ex- 
changing value received. We are cen- 
sured for doing wrong. Doing right is ex- 
pected of us.” 


“DUT I didn’t have to do it,” cried old 
Jimmy. His voice was choking. He 

saw that the deal on which he had de- 
pended for years was changing before the 
analysis of this icicle of a man into a silly 
and unbusinesslike bit of absurdity. Over 
the years old Jimmy had anticipated a far 
different reception when he should come 
for his final interview with Whitney. It 
had sustained him in many dark and dis- 
couraged moments. Now the only man 
who could remember his honesty and 
reward him according to his sacrifice had 
long since taken the trail that leads up- 
ward and over the Great Divide. [n his 
place was a mere business automaton. It 
was heartbreaking. 

“You didn't have to?" cut in Lathrop. 
“And why not?" : 

“I wasn't obliged by law to do it!" 

“What difference did that make?" 

Old Jimmy's heart was turning heavy 
as a thing of lead. He was obliged to an- 
SWer: 

“None, I suppose.” . 

"Then what's all this that's fussing you 
up?' 

“I want the stock from you—I counted 
so much on gettin’ the stock from you— 

“You can have the stock from us ! 
you've got the cash. We'll give you the 
preference because you paid up that short- 
age. But you've got to speak quickly. 
An English buyer will take every pound of 
sound horseflesh we can corral this part of 
the Southwest. And he'll pay me f. o. b. 
Kansas City." , 

* [—I haven't any money; J—I havent 
anything but my word. I made good on 
that once. I'll do it again." : 

Lathrop bit his blue lip. He shook his 
head and moved toward the glazed door. 

* Business is business,” he said. “These 
are war times, and every ounce of horse- 
flesh mean. cold cash. Therefore you 
ought to appreciate how unattractive your 
proposition is to tie up two or three thou- 
sand dollars in credit to your little p 
show, with nothing back of the deal but 
your word. Your word in itself is no doubt 
good—excellent! But there are other 
factors: You are advanced in years; In 
the event of your death there might be 
annoying difficulty in proving your equity: 


Or you might have a poor season, an 
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ODAY, “big” men—young as well as 
old—know that it isworthwhileto give 
some thought even to what they smoke. 
Of course, Fatima is not the only ciga- 
rette chosen by these men; but it per- 
haps comes nearer to it than any other. 


PAINTED FUR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


This is doubtless because men find 
that, even though they may smoke more 
often than usual, Fatimas still leave 
them feeling keen and alert. Fatimas 
are rightly called “sensible.” 
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O forConstipa | 


TODAY'S VIGOR 


It is important—this vigor of today. The energy of the autumn plowing 
means the success of next spring’s crops. Your energy today must be 
conserved against tomorrow. And you cannot postpone caring for your 
health any more than you can postpone plowing and expect a yield. 
Constipation and health cannot exist in the same body. Constipation today is a 
warning of serious trouble tomorrow. You can avoid it by rational treatment 
with an absolutely harmless remedy which acts naturally and gently without 
griping, which is pleasant to take, and which removes intestinal poisons without 
scourging the system. 


Clear thinking Americans, on the advice of their physicians, are insuring them- 
selves against constipation today and saving tomorrow's vigor, with Nujol. 


It is sold in pint bottles only, at every druggist’s. Look for the Nujol trade- 
mark in red. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) Bayonne, N. J. 


Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address 
plainly below. Dept. 2 
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again in financial difficulties. Yes, the 
war and your age and the decline of pat- 
ronage in the Wild West show all militate 
unfortunately against my entertaining 
your proposition, much as I realize your 
disappointment ” 

"You mean," repeated old Jimmy 
hoarsely, "that all them years of hard 
work, o' keepin' my word, o' playin' hon- 
est—all them years count for absolutely 
nothin?" 

Old Jimmy's voice had long since ceased 
to be the cool, determined thing of the 
Wid West show tents of yesterday. 
Pitched a trifle too high, it broke in his 
throat, and the queer sound caused a titter 
among the listening clerks. 


ATHROP saw the interview was to end 
in a desperate appeal based on senti- 
ment. If there was one thing Lathrop de- 
tested it was mixing sentiment and busi- 
ness. 

"You'll really have to excuse me, Mr. 
Krag,” he said. 

There was a sudden sob in Jimmy’s 
throat. 

“This, then,” he soliloquized bitterly, 
"is what a man gets for goin’ square!" 

Lathrop felt uncomfortable. 

“That’s hardly the square view for you 
to take of it, Mr. Krag," he said. He 
would have said more, but his thought 
vanished as he turned to learn who had 
just entered through the great doors of 
plate glass. 

A well-fed, prosperously-dressed man 
with white sombrero and striking goatee 
whiskers stood on the matting which 
dulled the footfalls in the thoroughly 
modern office. Recognizing the new- 
comer, Lathrop extended his hand. 

"Mr. Caine!” he declared. “Glad to 
see IN 2 

"Ran down from Illinois," responded 
Caine with a glance at old Jimmy in 
Which there was no recognition. “Glan, 
ers is loose up there, Luo We're 
etting into Missouri as quickly as we can. 

t several head of stock and got to re- 
place them within three days. I want 
some more from you, and I’m telling you 
right from the shoulder that I don’t want 
to m for them until the season is closed 
and I’ve cashed in. Now speak quickly; 
| do you want to sell me or do you not? | 
don't care a rap whether you do or not. 
| Smith Brothers are crazy to get my busi- 
| ness and they're waiting for me to keep an 
appointment now. But all my business 
as been done with this house—” 

Lathrop smiled his expressionless smirk. 
, di to your old stunt, Caine,—rushing 
T and trying to bull through a trade from 
the door mat, Well, it’s a good way. I've 
seen lots of slippery deals go over in that 
kind of hurry,’ Tie motioned Caine to 
‘the adjoining reception-room. “Tve a 

itish buyer in my office, but I'll make an 
appointment with him at the yards this 
afternoon. We'll talk it over, Caine. 
uess we can fix up something.” 

Lathrop turned to dismiss the inoffen- 
sive old man who had advanced such an 
unbusinesslike proposition. But the gaunt 
>d man in the picturesque garb had 
eard the conversation, and, with face 
averted from the stout, prosperous stran- 
Kt, had gained the plate glass doors. He 
pisted them open and his crumpled som- 


s went bobbing out of sight down the 
eps. 


| amount of fruit in 


The Secret 
of Prolonging Life 


Important Discovery : How to rejuvenate your body and mind, increase 
your brain power and rebuild and repair your nerve and vital forces. 


ing ill. They think it's natural to 

have aches, pains and physical ail- 
ments. And it's hard for them to be- 
lieve that they can get absolute relief, 
without medicine, merely by taking the 
right sort of food and drink. 

As Professor R. von Walden, a scien- 
tist of national repute, says: 

*Most of our physical ills come out 
of the kitchen. People eat sickness. 
For diseases are caused by the various 
waste products retained in the body, 
and can only be cured by proper com- 
binations and quantities of foods, 
which dissolve and expel these impuri- 
ties. Correct and adjust the diet and 
all disorders, with strikingly few ex- 
ceptions, will speedily leave and 
health improve. Give to 
the run-down brain 
worker more of the 
brain-feeding and nerve- 
repairing vital foods— 
flesh, fish and fowl— 
and he will again be 
fit for brain work; and 
to the physical worker 
more cereal or muscle 
foods, and in each case 
the efficiency will be in- 
creased." 

All of which is more 
plausible than it 
sounds. i 

Largeconsumers of 
vital foods rule the 
earth, whether among 
men or beasts. They 
are more active, pro- 
gressive, and always 
more enterprising, thàn 
those living chiefly on 
a vegetarian diet, 
starches, cereals, etc., 
which produces stagna- 
tion, as in India and 
China. 

Meat eaters are long- 
er lived, the animal gel- 
atine in meats keeping 
the body elastic and 
youthful. : 

Old age can be directly traced to an 
excess of starchy foods, which harden 
the body and stiffen the joints, as they 
stiffen collars and cuffs, because of 
the hardening limes they contain; these 
limes encrust and block up the arter- 
ies, like water pipes, causing Arterio- 
sclerosis. ur 

People who live principally on white 
bread, pastry, butter, tea or coffee, have 
neither brains nor energy. These stupe- 
fying foods lack in brain-building mate- 
rial They cause brain starvation, 
while vital foods produce brain power, 
vitality and longevity. 


If you are subject to brain fag and nerv- 
ous exhaustion, you can easily prove there are 
certain foods that nourish your brain and nerv- 
ous system. For a week use very little or no 
starchy foods. Take a preponderance of vital 
foods, fresh lean meats, game, poultry, fish, oys- 
ters, curdled custard, with fresh green vege- 
tables, tomatoes, lemon juice, and a small 
correct proportions and 


Gre folks are accustomed to be- 


generation. 


use today. 


,, Moses lived to be 120 years old 

and his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated.” 
people were meat eaters, and there- 
fore longer lived than the present 
The laws of Moses for 
the preparation of meat are still in 


combinations, according to the New Vital Diet 
System. Your brain power will soon be re- 
stored to full vigor. 


By taking correct quantities of digestible vital 
foods, lean meats, etc., you can increase your 
brain power for any special stress of brain 
work. 

Drugs may relieve temporarily. But to’ 
get permanent relief, you must remove the 
cause—wrong foods and combinations—which 
ferment, cause gases, poison and kill, or 
produce gastritis, appendicitis, paralysis, etc. 

It is well-known that an excess of fatty and 
starchy foods will make you sluggish and 
bilious. Such diet will give you dull, split- 
ting headaches, and cause lack of memory, in- 
ability to concentrate, drowsiness and inertia. 
Change to a digestible vital diet. Note your 
improvement. 

Catarrh, Hay Fever and bronchial-asthma 
sufferers have been relieved by abstaining 
from foods that form mucus or phlegm, and 
cause expectoration, which are cream, but- 
ter, cheese, fats, oils, yolk of eggs, salt, etc. 

Here are a few curative 
principles of the Vital 
Diet System: Suitable meats 
generate vitality and nour- 
ish your brain and nerves. 
Starchy foods feed your mus- 
cles, furnish staying power 
and increase your weight. To- 
matoes and lemons are solv- 
ents of retained impurities, 
foreign elements and waste 
matter—the cause of disease. 
Green vegetables purify your 
blood, dislodge and carry off 
your waste products, provided 
all other foods are properly 
selected and combined. 

Many statements on file 
from business men testify that 
they have been permanently 
relieved through The von Wal- 
den Rejuvenating Vital Diet 
System of serious ailments 
which had forced them to re- 
tire from business and that, 
without using drugs and medi- 
cines, they were again made 
fit to return to work. 

The identical instructions, 
which restored these sufferers, 
and for which cash fees of 
$500 and over have been paid 
to Prof. von Walden in his 
Private practice, are con- 
tained in The von Wa'den 
Course of Scientific Brain and 
Body Building, which  con- 
sists of 25 lessons in manu- 
He and his script form. 

Without the slightest ex- 
pense to you, you may have 
The von Walden Course of 
Scientific Brain and Body 
Building—the whole twenty- 
.five lessons—to study for one 
week. They will gladly be sent on approval, 
transportation prepaid. Simply write and say 
you wish to try the instructions, using attached 
coupon, and that if not completely satisfied 
you will either return them within one week 
after you receive the lessons or send $10 for 
them. 

The Secret of Prolonging Life will be dis- 
closed to all earnest students of these les. 
sons, and not only will their reward be per- 
manent good health and a prepossessing personal 
appearance, but also mental efficiency. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Prof. R. von Walden, 
von Walden Institute, 
60 Mitchell Building, Cincinnati, O. 

You may send me, prepaid, your 25 Lesson 
Course in the Science of Brain and Body Build- 
ing, for Free Examination. I will either remail 
same to you within one week after receipt, or 
send you $10.00. 
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$55,000,000 Corpora- 
tion Chooses Another 
Law Trained President 


The new president of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, like his predecessor, is a law trained man. 


A. W. Green, late Presi- 
dent of the National Biscuit 
Company, was law trained. 
It was natural, therefore, 
that when the board of di- 
rectors met to choose his 
successor, they should select 
another law trained man. 


They tendered the position 
to R. E. Tomlinson, because 
they knew that his law trained 
mind, like that of his prede- 
cessor, would enable him 
successfully to cope with the 
complex problems of guiding 
a modern corporation. And 
their confidence has been jus- 
tified by the new president's 
record of accomplishment. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the 
ability of Mr. Tomlinson that he 
should be selected to head the progress 
of so great a concern as the National 
Biscuit Company. He is a young man 
for so responsible a position; he is not 
yet forty. 

Directors of business enterprises all 
over the country are coming to real- 
ize that acumen, the power of logical 
analysis, broad-gauged thinking and 
all the other requirements for suc- 
cessful executive  work— especially 
for constructive work—are the common 
possessions of law trained men. 


The demand for law trained men 
increases daily 

Every day more and more big busi- 
nesses are realizing the importance of 
having law trained men at their head. 

Law is a most powerful weapon in 
the hands of the business man. It en- 
ables him to protect his business in- 
terests and to analyze big and intri- 
cate problems. 

To the man of real ambition and 
determination it is never too late to 
begin the study of law. Many men, 
well on in years, have left their busi- 
ness affairs to study law. 


We bring the law to you 
You, however, do not have to give 
up your business to study law. You 
can master our Course in your spare 
time—in the odds and ends of your 
time, which added together make for 
an education. 


You do not 
lose a day's 
work nor a 


dollar of in- 

come from R. E. TOMLINSON 
your regu- — 

i | President, National 
aremploy- Biscuit Company 

ment. 


The Modern American Law Course 
and Service of the Blackstone Insti- 
tute has been carefully prepared by 
eighty eminent legal authorities. It 
is written in simple, understandable 
language. This course gives you a 
thorough, practical grounding in the 
fundamental principles of law, under 
the personal guidance of experienced 
and able lawyers and law trained 
business men. 

The Blackstone Institute with its 
affiliations is the oldest and leading 
non-resident law school in America. 

Among the 38,000 men and women 
who have been trained in law by the 
Blackstone Institute are members of 
Congress, a Governor of a State, City, 
County and State officials, judges, 
lawyers and thousands of successful 
business men. 

Today our country is facing a crisis 
which will demand big leaders. As 
in all critical periods of our nation’s 
development, these leaders will be 
chosen from the group of broad- 
gauged thinkers—the law trained 
men. They will bear the big respon- 
sibilities and reap the big rewards. 


“The Law Trained Man" 


Our new 168-page booklet,“The Law Trained 
Man,” has a vital message for every ambitious 
man. It will be sent you free. It tells you 
how a law training will help you to become more 
successful in business or in public life. Send 
for your copy today. Simply mail the coupon 
below with your name and address plainly writ- 
ten or typed. The booklet will be sent by re- 
turn post. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 26, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


book — FREE 


to study law 
For use in Business..... [ ] 


For admission to the Bar.. [ ] 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 26, 608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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FoR an hour old Jimmy wandered aim- 
lessly about the city. At the intere; > 
tion of several streets he came finally to; E 
little park. A fountain played in the cen- 

ter of the plot and small children, accom — : 
panied by nurses, shrieked in delights ; 5 
they manipulated toy boats on the turbu ; r 
lent water. E 

“We'll talk it over, Mr. Caine. Gus; | 
we can fix up something." The wors  - 
went tumbling over and over in Jimmy: 
mind. 

It was the straw that broke the back of 
the patient old beast who had borne thel a ( 
debt for twenty-three long years. Ten. 
days before in New York he had founda, . 
strange skyscraper occupying the site 
where he and Hodge had bought their can- 
vas. In Boston he had gone to the com- 
pany that once supplied lumber on credit 
for the seats of the fated Caine & Krag 
outfit, and discovered it merged in a gr 
gantic combine to whom he was an un 
welcome stranger. Out of: half a dozen 
firms to which he had applied for aid, only 
one firm—makers of saddles in a 
had written him encouragement. They . , 
offered to let him have what leather equip- . 
ment he wanted at cost; the reason being | 
that they bought still further below cost. 
Yet none of the rest had affected him like 
Lathrop’s words. Twenty-three years n 
modern business is a long, long time. : 

Old Jimmy looked at his clothes: thc. 
edges of his trouser legs were frayed. Hi 
boots were wrinkled, and creased with 
dust. His coat lacked buttons. He did . i 
not look prosperous. He was worked out; | ' 
played out; tired out. , » 

His gaze wandered up his person til i 
reached his hands. They were gnarled 
and distorted with ten thousand dollars 
worth of labor, swollen in the joints and 
contorted with rheumatism. They lay 7 
his lap like two great claws. 

And they were empty! 

He saw their ugliness through teas `" 
which fused his vision—hands that had : 
done so much, in return received so little. 

As he sat there, summoning courage? “` 
face the future, a little child, pursued by ` 
its playmates, rushed with a shriek 0 
laughter into the refuge of his arms. 

Jimmy was startled by the onslaught a ` t 
pulled himself up. The baby looked up ` : 
noted the face of a stranger, and screams 

A nurse came for the baby and i h de 
from old Jimmy's longing embrace. N - a 
sharp tongue she told him to mind his? " : 
business and not trouble the children, 

the policeman would move him on. 

Move him on! tie i 

Suddenly the old man sensed somet b. 
that in his years of superhuman industr) 
he had been too busy to take in before: 

He was old! f PME 

Yes, he was old—old in the a ee 
business men; old in the eyes of si 
children; old in the eyes of all the me 
For the first time, as be sat there with T 
faith in humankind tottering, Jim" ` 
Krag was old in his own eyes. 


AFTER all, had not Caine's course p N l 


: 
? had done ^ 
the proper one? Jimmy CE 


square thing, made the superhuman 
fice, given his life to keep his n t x 
His reward was that he must ` 
on! TOES 
Ere mp. 
Caine had not done the square thi à: 


My wander: 
y At Uu 
Ye came te, 
1 plaved 
all chide, 
teked in à: 


boats ont: 


Mr. Cate 
hing.” Ty 


nd over | 


at broker 


urn rece 


ymmonits* 
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had made no superhuman sacrifice; given 
nothing to keep his word. His reward was 
a well-fed, prosperous appearance, the 
woman that Jimmy had loved and lost, 
credit and Peke N of the very men 
whom he had cheated. 

Yes, the talk he had given Caine back 
in their office tent on the evening of their 
closing, twenty-four years before, was all 
that Hodge had termed it—drivel! Pure, 
unadulterated drivel! 

Jimmy arose unsteadily, and he moved 
on without aid from the park policeman. 
On his way he counted his money. He 
still had seventy-eight dollars and some 
odd change: 

He was free from debt; by a demonstra- 
tion of will-power which few men would 
believe he had paid the final cent and not 
forgotten the interest. But at what a 
price! 

The sidewalk crowds jostled, bumped 
and shoved him as he made a bewildered 
way to the station. He had no heart to 
try further creditors for assistance. He 
must give up the idea of ever owning his 
own outfit, be it ever so small. 

He purchased a Chicago ticket and 
mounted the waiting train. His only bag- 
gage was the old suit case, battered like 
himself, which had been his sole compan- 
ion in all his travels of the last two decades. 

For the first time he was going some- 
where, doing something, without purpose. 
Like the old horse that has spent his life 
going round and round to turn the mill, 
when pastured where he might at last 
have freedom he was lost without the 
circular slavery of the mill. He must 
move on! A friendless, solitary old man, 
he had but his memories. And they were 
very bitter memories. 

All through the day he watched the 
fleeting landscape. The mellow afternoon 
ended; a gorgeous sunset bled down the 
western sky. When at last the melan- 
choly hour after sunset came, he rose from 
his cramped seat with agony in his body 
and his soul. 

He could not continue to Chicago and 
wander amid the crowds. Nowhere is the 
lonely man more miserable than among 
the Muni: of a great city. He knew also 
that Chicago holds no welcome for men 
who are old. 

So in the afterglow, old Jimmy Krag, 
Failure, alighted in a little northern Mis- 
souri city. 

Across the street a billboard caught the 
last remnant of the daylight. Huge let- 
ters and spirited illustrations sent a sud- 
den stab of pain through him. 

The place was billed for a one-day stop 
of the Caine & Everts Wild West on the 
folloving Thursday. 

Hours later, in the top-floor room of a 
middle-class boarding house, old Jimmy 
sat rocking in the darkness till the evening 
was spent, till the lights of the movie 
show over. the way blinked out and the 
world was given over to the glory of the 


stars. 
IV 


ARLY on the morning of the following 
Thursday, a wild, outlandish figure 
crept down the boarding-house stairs. On 
his feet were puncher's riding boots with 
spurs. Bushy chaps covered his gaunt, 
shrunken limbs. The battered old som- 
rero was set at a pathetically dashing 
angle on his long white hair, and a brace 


*He had a dream - 
and it shot him!" 


RIGHTENED-—ragged—dirty—the boy stood. It was midnight 
and the doctor, waked up from sleep, demanded—‘‘But how did 


they shoot him?" “He had a 
dream and it shot him." 


Don't you remember it—how that boy was Huck Finn—and how Tom 


The boy trembled—stuttered. 


Sawyer was shot—and Huck's preposterous, terrified explanation? 


How it rolls back the years! 


How it carries you back to the day when as a 


youngster you read and read Huckleberry Finn until you nearly died laughing. 
Have youread Huck Finn this year and realized its bigness—its philosophy—its 
sadness—all those things, which now to you become so mixed with the laugh- 
ter of youth? For Mark Twain was the most serious of all our writers—he 
was a great fighter for freedom, for liberty, for ideals. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES 


“He traveled always such a broad and brilliant highway with plumes flying 
and crowds following after"—and his death left nations weeping. But in a, 
larger sense he is not dead. He lives forever in work more truly American 


than that of any other man. 


BOYS' STORIES 


Remember that Tom Saw- 
yer is only one of the books 
in which Mark Twain 
shows his wonderful un- 
derstanding of boys. No 
one has ever written of 
boys as has Mark Twain. 


HISTORY 

Read “Joan of Arc” if you 
would know Mark Twain 
in all his greatness—the 
most amazing story in the 
world—accurate as his- 
tory, spiritual in idea, 
beautiful in execution. 


ROMANCE 
Everything he wrote was 
touched with the golden 
freshness of youth and 
romance whether in such 
books as "The Prince and 
The Pauper"—"A Con- 
necticut. Yankee” or 
“Roughing It.” 


SHORT STORIES 
They are so many and so 
good. 
ESSAYS 

He could not see injustice 
without fighting it. The 
flame of his anger seared 
and burst forth in essays 
that will live forever. 


TRAVEL 
You have not seen the 
world until you see it 
through Mark  Twain's 
wise and humorous eyes. 
His books of wanderings 
—will be revelations to 
you now who read them 
only in your youth. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, writing to the most im- 
portant officials in India, said: “I have seen Mark 
'Twain this golden morning, have shaken his hand. 
and smoked a cigar—no, two cigars—with him, and 
talked with him for more than two hours! Under- 
stand clearly that I do not despise you; indeed I 
don't. I am only very sorry for you, from the 
Viceroy downward.” 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of 
Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have you read all 
the novels? All the short stories? All the bril- 
liant fighting essays—all the history? 


Mark Twain has been translated into more foreign 
languages than any other writer. 


WHY THE PRICE 
MUST BE RAISED 


To Mark Twain two things were precious above all others 
—one was a love for his wife—the other was a love of the 
ople. At every side he was surrounded by tributes of 
)onor, by joyous affection. In every corner of the world 
he was known and loved. And because of this it was his 
desire that his books be so made and sold at such a 
low price that every family could own a set. 
So this set of Mark Twain has been sold at a much / 
lower price than would ordinarily be the case for a / ,Please send me 
set of books of this character. But Mark Twain / ,MARK TWAIN'S 
could not foresee that the price of ink, paper, bind- / LOREA, ,L may 
ing—that everything that goes into the making / dave tor eek or ter 
of a set of books—was to go to heights un- /  andreturnit to you, ut 
dreamed of even two years ago. It is impossible 3 t 
to continue the sale of this set of booksat that / | Want it. If I keep the 
low price. For a few weeks longer—until the / books I will remit $2.00 
iH P ? part / Within five days and $2.00 
present edition is taken up—this low price / a month for twelve month 
will be in force, but on the next edition— / ` Amer. 10-17 
the price must be higher. $ / 


If you send the coupon at once you / 

can have your set at the low price / 

—but send the coupon at once. / NOME EIF T A ENET 
, 
, 

Harper & Brothers of lits eain 

For beautiful red f k 
1817 New York 1917 / Seprene eie eher sation. 


change the above terms to $2.50 
a month for twenty months. 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., N.Y. 
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stuff that wins. 


and I wish we had more like you.” 
man traimed to hold it. 


International Correspondence Schools. 


TEAR OUT HERE---—-—-—-— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2277, SCRANTON, PA. 


I can qualify for 
Which To mark X 


Explain, without oblizatir 
the position, or in the su 


E ADVERTISING MAN 


} 


[ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
J Electric Lighting 

Lj Electric Car Running 
]Llectric Wiring 

L] Telegraph Expert 

| ] Practical Telephony 
]Railroader 


J Salesmanship 
Zommercial Law 
SINESS (Complete) 
;ert, Pub. Accountant 
_| Higher Accounting 

.] Bookkeeper 


“You Get The Job’ 


“We've been watching you, young man, We know you’re made of the 
The man that cares enough about his future to study 
an I. C. S. course in his spare time is the kind we want in this firm's 
responsible positions. You're getting your promotion on what you now, 


LP € 
The boss can't take chances. When he has a responsible job to fill, he picks a 
He's watching you right now, hoping you'll be ready when 
your opportunity comes. The thing for you to do is to start today and train yourself 
to do some one thing better than others. You can do it in spare time through the 


=| Stenographer and Typla* 

.,Railway Accountant 

J WINDOW TRIMMER 
Show Card Writer 

„| Outdoor Sign Painter 

_) Common Sebool Subjects 

Good English 

Teacher 

| | Civil Service 

) Railway Mail Clerk 

JOIVIL ENGINEER 

jSurveying and Mapping 

J MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

) Mechanical Draftsman 

] Machine Shop Practice 

[] Stationary Engineer 

Gas Engineer 


U Mine Foreman or Engineer 
m; Metallurgist or Prospector 
tJ ARCHITECT 

L) Contractor and Builder 
Lj Architectural Draftsman 
{J Concrete Builder 


{| Plumbing and Heating 

|] Sheet Metal Worker 

L] CHEMICAL, ENGINEER 

[ ]Hllustrator 

[L| Designer 

] Textile Overseer or Sapt. 

J AGRICULTURE [Spanish 

Navigator ( German 

j Poultry Raising [.) French 


à 
1 
1 
1 
P 
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' 
' 
1 
' 
1 
1 
LI 
[ 
1 
1 
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Lj Structural Engineer 1 
LI 
L 
LI 
LI 
[ 
' 
, 
LJ AUTOMOBILES (J Italian : 
' 

' 

' 

LI 

' 

' 
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Name = 
Present 

Occupation — — 
Street 

und No 

City = State _ 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you through the mails, No 
matter how humble or important your 
present job, I. C.S. training will push you 
higher. No matter what your chosen 
work, some of the 280 practical I. C.S. 
home-study courses will suit your needs. 


Choose Your Career 


Do you like Advertising? Salesman- 
ship? Many of the foremost advertising 
and sales managers in this country were 
I. C. S. trained... Commercial Law? Ac- 
counting? Allover America, book keepers, 
accountants, private secretaries, office 
managers, are reaping the rewards of 
training in I. C. S. spare-time study of 
these subjects? Engineering? Architec- 
ture? Electricity? Chemistry? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men have climbed 
into big jobs in the technical professions 
through the I. C. S. help. 


The first step these men took was to 
mark and mail this coupon. Make your 
start the same way—and makeit right now, 


Oh, You Skinny! 


Why stay thin as a rail? You don't have 
to! And you don't have to go through life 
with a chest that the tailor gives you; with 
arms of childish strength; with leg» you 
can hardly stand on. And what about that 
stomach that flinches every time you try a 
square meal? Are you a pill-fecder? . 


Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tabloid form — through pills, potions 
and other exploited pitfle? 

You can't do it; it can't be done. 
The only way to be well is to build up your 
body—all of it—through nature's methods— 
notb pampering the stomach. It is not fute 
that is making you a failure; it's that poor, 
UAaclated body of youra: your half-sickness 
shows plain in your face and the world loves 
eople. So HEALTHY —STRONG— 
hat's LIVING. Don't think too long; 

over mailing of m 

feck, E SIN" PHYSICAL, 
AND HEALTH CULTURE,” written by 
the strongest physical culture instructor 
jn the world. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
PHYSICAL CULTURE EXPERT 
254 Park Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


BONDS ? 


The Nation needs money. 
long after “war profits” end. They increase 
all taxes, burden industry until paid and 
ultimately cost $2.00 for every $1.00 raised. 
They increase living costs and reduce wages. 
THINK OR PAY 
A tax on land values only will raise yearly 
$5,000,000,000, will abolish all other taxes, 
force idle land into use, increase crops, boom 
industry and perpetuate real prosperity. 
Investigate—Booklet Free 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Arden, Delaware, Dept. 24 


TAX LAND 


Bonds extend 


of six guns bobbed in the holsters in the 
curve of his stomach. 

Around his shoulders was a shirt that 
shrieked in its clashing hues like Jacob’s 
Biblical coat of many colors. 

The small boys of the city greeted him 
with a whoop when he appeared in the 
street. They followed him to the railroad 
yards, where the outfit had arrived and 
runs were already in place to wheel the 
property wagons from car to car till they 
reached the final planes at the end of the 
spur. 

"Old Jimmy watched the unloading in si- 
lence. Among the wagon crew he experi- 
enced such sensations as a lonely derelict 
might feel on encountering a group of fel- 
low Americans in far Asian wilds, or a 
Princeton man experience on stumbling 
onto a reunion of his fellow graduates in 
Pekin. Yet the men paid him no atten- 
tion. 

Not a face in all that outfit was familiar. 
The Indians were run-down, washed-out, 
gone-to-seed stock that a cigar store could 
sneak up and stand behind without the 
average American noting the difference. 

He wandered aimlessly about the 
grounds. The smell of the crushed sod, 
the green-wood fire under the grate where 
breakfast was sizzling over a hole in the 
ground prior to the erection of the “ come- 
and-get-it" tent, the sweat of the horses 
and lusty commands of the bosses as the 
properties and stock were run on the lot, 
the early morning mist rising before the 
sun, all was exquisite incense to the old 
man who for twenty-three years had 
roamed through the East because he 
couldn't stand the sight of a brilliant 
shirt or a sombrero. 

It had been only a fancy of his, dressing 
in the old accouterments of his lost youth. 
He thought it would make him feel at 
home among the riders, red men and girls. 
Instead, his brilliant shirt only marked 
him as a stranger. 

In all the preparations there was no 
place for him. The sight of two fat Sioux 
bucks giving a hand with the arena canvas 
filled him with disgust. When a negro 
boy that was unborn when Krag last 
quitted a horse tent asked him if he was 
with the show, and told him to get out 
front where he belonged if he was not— 
in the desperation of his great loneli- 
ness he could have struck the boy to the 
ground. 

Move along! Move along! 

Even on a show lot the time had come 
when a mere boy could order him to move 
along and get obedience. His anguish 
caused nausea. He went off the lot. He 
returned to the stable where in the past 
week he had secured employment—his 
fellow employees jested at his dress. In 
misery he awaited the parade. 

In due time a crowd of admiring young- 
sters surrounded him where he stood on 
the edge of the sidewalk. 

The town's police marched first, fol- 
lowed by a mounted cowboy band. 


Wim gaunt, hungry countenance and 
distended eyes, old Jimmy turned to 
the vehicle which followed the band. One 
labor-contorted hand clutched for a hitch- 
ing post to keep him from swaying as 
though under intoxication. < 

After the band came a high white wagon 
drawn by a beautiful pair of buckskins. 
The reins were handled by a well dressed, 
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By R. H. Sinclair 


dthetisib HOUSANDS of loving parents are perience, and provides a well-worked-out child. You are told exactly what to do. 
rae daily unconsciously using’ methods plan which the parent can easily follow. The younger the child the better. You 
in bringing up their children which The Parents Association, a national organi- cannot begin too soon, for the child's 
can easily destroy for life their chance of zation devoted to improving the methods behavior in the first few years of life de 
happiness and success. And the pitiful part of child training, has adopted the Beery pends on the parent, not on the child. 
of it is that these parents do not realize system and is teaching the course to its Membership in the Parents Association 
en the irreparable harm they are doing. members by mail. gives you, in addition to the special four- 
s fellow gradus z Character is not born but builded. You . 5 : volume Course in Practical Child Training, 
1 paid him no ate. — asa parent are the architect of your child's Àn Invitation to Join the following privileges: 
character—the constructor of its future Von Wn hay a E : “rst: Unlimi ; Ass 
career, for upon character depends success. . At this time an invitation is being ex- T: Unlimited free igol abe. Aa 
Abraham Lincoln, perhaps our greatest tended to earnest fathers and mothers who PA oblems in Child Training 
American, once said: "All that I am and Would like to join the Association and learn PR PTO NOTAR ID MIHI 
! all that 1 ever hope to be I owe to my the methods which are proving so univer- |, Second: Mail service which will consist. of 
behind witho mother." Great men before and since Lin- Sally successful with children of all ages Special Bulletins to be issued from time to 
tine the dez coln have said the same thing—and how from babyhood to man afd woman-hood. time, containing the newest findings of the 
Nd Association's Board of Experts, and relatin 
imlosly abut ^ truly they spoke! : 1 DOTS g 
ma r the experiences in child training of other 
members of the Association, thus keeping 


| of the crushed s The trouble has always been that we have 
inderthégntts* never given any really scientific study to each member informed as to the progress 
wg overa hast: the question of child training—we have being made in this important and far-reach- 
rection of the "oz not searched for the cause of disobedience, ing work. 
the eause of wilfulness, the cause of untruth- Third: Authoritative advice as to children's books, 
schools, camps, and all matters pertaining to cduca- 


e sweat of the Sere ` ` 
fulness, and of other symptoms which, if tional method: 
not treated in ight way, may lead to m al i 
ated in the rig y, May lea Fourth: Unlimited free use of the Association's 
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s as a lonely dee 
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Do You Know How— 


to Instruct ehildren in the to eliminate all forms of 
delicate matters of sex? viciousneas? 
to always obtaln cheerful to replace. disinelination 
obedience? for bathing with delight 
to correct. mistakes of in same? 
early training? to teach punctuality? Per- 
to win contidence of chil- severance? Carefulness? 
to teach child instantly to 


Purchase Service Bureau, through whom all educa- 
tional books, whether school text-books, or books 


ve rane hrs dire consequences. Instead, we punish the nd 
must rising bete i child for exhibiting the bad trait, or else to keep child from erying? comply with command, | A | i : 
te incense to "let it go.” As a result, we do the child an to develop initiative in on t touch"? treating on the mental, physical, or moral develop- 

three. veis a act im i stead i hel in it. What ent? to inculeate respect for ment and training of children, can be purchased. This 
ney-tnreé yeah » actual wrong inst ot helping it. iat to teach personal courage | elders? = service will be free and members availing themselves 
ye East beau t we should do is to attack the trouble at its and self-reliance? to overcome obstinacy? of it will find by comparison of prices that they 
: to suppreas temper in chil- to cure habit of coaxing? secure the benefit of publishers' trade discounts. 

. dren without punish- to teach value of money 
and its proper use? » R 
Free Examination 


source. 
The new system of child training is 


fancy of hi, de=! founded upon the principle that confidence 
is the basis of control. And the five funda- 


ents of bis stat is of t 1 
d make mis: mental principles involved are: suggestion, 
ve red men 30 zt substitution 1n choice, parental initiative 
us i ni in co-operation, parental expectation and 
shirt only parental approval. 
uns there v8? Under this new system children who have 
rof mio fre been well-nigh unmanageable become obedi- 
"n mari ent and willing, and such traits as bashful- 
al ea ness, jealousy, fear, bragging, ete., are over- 
Wien 25e come. But the system goes deeper than 


en Aur that, for it instils high ideals and builds 
character, which is of course the goal of all 


ment? 
toovercome objectionable | to correct wrong habits of 
habita in children? thought? 
to succeed. with child of to prevent and correct 
any age without display round shoulders? 
of anthority? Slouching postures and 
to make firmness unob- careless carriage? 
trusive? to cultivate mental con- 
to discourage the "Why" centration? 
habit ln regard to com- to engender interest tn 
mands? work or study? 
to direct children discreet- tocombat variousjuvenile 
iyin their amusements? temptations? 
to wisely guide ehild’s fo teach honesty and 
ehoice of companions? truthfulness? 
to prevent worry in eht? to insure. your. ehbíld's 
to develop sense of respon- financial suecess? 
sibtlity? to treat child that. runs 
to trata child in nentness away? 
and order? to cullivate cleanness of 
to preven) quarreling and speech and thonghr? 
Hehting? to break ehild of sucking 
tocultivate ideal tempera- thumb? 
ment? to prevent — fickleness? 
to deal with supersensitive Jealousy? Selfishness? 
to develop imagination? 


Before becoming a member of the Parents Asso- 
ciation you are privileged to examine the four-volume 
Course in Practical Child Training without the 
slightest obligation, and without even making a de- 
posit, in order that you may be sure that the work 
of the Association is along the lines of which you ap- 
prove, and that the course contains exactly what you 


sight of a bec: 


want. 
Here is the offer the Association is making for a 


limited time: Jf you will fill out. and mail the 
application form printed below, without any money, 
the Complete Course in Practical Child Training 
will be sent by return. post on five days’ approval. 
Examine it carefully and then, if you feel you can 
afford to be without it, send it back and you will 


If. on the other hand, you are as 
athers and 


owe nothing. 
well pleased as the thousands of other 


mothers who are turning to it each day for guidance, 


send only $2 at the end of five days and $? a month 
On receipt of the 


) um he 
wm to get parents’ efforts in child training. feat 
* child) 
tocure impertinence? Dis- Judgment? Discrimina- : 
opu tion? for four months—only $10 in all. 
first payment you will be enrolled as a member of 
Association, und will reccive a certificate of 


courtesy? Vulzarity? 
to deal with a boy who is fo strengthen memory? 
a bully? A bragcart? to interest child in right 
to remove fear of dark- kind of reading? 
ness" Fear of thunder to induce child willingly 
aod lightning? Fear of to go to bed at nikht 
harmless animals? und get up ín the morn- 
to encourage child to talk? ing? 
[These are only a few of the hundreds of 
questions fully answered and explained, 
in a way that makes application of the 
principles involved easy through this course. 


the 
membership. 
If you are truly anxious to make the greatest pos- 


sible success of your children's lives, you owe it to 
them to at least look at this course, Which you may 
do, in accordance with this offer, without risking a 
penny. I must urge you to act promptly, however, 
as this offer may never be made here again. 


APPLICATION BLANK (No Money Required) 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Physical punishment, shouted commands, 
$ and other barbarous relies of the old system 
chi 6 have no place in this modern school. Children 

are made comrades, not slaves; are helped, 
Dot punished. And the results are nothing 


short of marvelous. 


Instead of a hardship, child training becomes & 
genuine pleasure, as the parent shares every con- 


fidence, every joy and every sorrow of the child, 
he same time has its unqualified respect. 


h 


and at t 
blir oa a situation rarely possible under old training 
te And wh t f prid m—— Life membership in ihe Parents PROC 
; ;», 4 what a source of pride now as well as in after which has no dues—entitles you to s complete 

ie To have children whose every action shows course of lessons in child training by Professor Dept.910, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
culture and refinement, perfect little gentlemen and Beery, in four handsome volumes of approximately You may send me, carrying charges prepaid, your 
This course of lessons must not be complete four-volume Course in Practical Child Train- 
ing, by Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A., for five days! free 
pproval and I decide to be- 


gentlewomen, yet full of childish enthusiasm and 275 pages euch. 
ronfused with the hundreds of books on child train- 

ing which leave the reader in the dark because of trial. If it meets wit my a 
come a member, I will Sud you 82 five days after de- 


spontaneity withal! 
vagueness and lack of definite and practical appli- 
It does not deal livery of the four-volume Course, and 82 a month for 
four consecutive months in full payment for Member- 


inp tt in practice these new ideas in child train- 
the old method. ay ellen poit ird uid m cations of the principles laid down, | 
Principles founded on a CORE study of Hines in glittering generalitics. Instead, it shows by con- ] 
2 to gel crete illustrations and detailed explanations exactly ship and Course. 1f Ido not care to subscribe, I will re- 
what to do to meet every. emergency and how to turn the books within five days after their receipt. 
It is agreed that when I send the first payment you 

will at once send me a life membership certificate and 


future, going at it in such a way aa to get immediate 
accomplish immediate results and make a perma- 
No matter whether your child is 
that the $10.00 is payment in full, and there are no 


resulta without friction. 
. The founder of this new system is Professor Ray nent impression. TAEL 

ji still in the cradle or is eighteen years old, these 
books will show how to apply the right methods at additional dues or assessments Whutever. 


€ 5 
han Beery A. B., M. A. (Harvard and Columbia), who 
Tren a complete Course in Practical Child r } 
exiting. This Course is based on Professor Beery’s once. You merely take up the particular trait, turn 
ensive investigations and wide practical ex- to the proper age, and apply the lessons to the 
01. i etn s e 
Address... cesses eese hh hh hh mtn 


T; e e 
h e Paren ts Associ a ti on, In C. Nork: If full payment is MUN at uu. time after the 
ept. 910 449 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (i10 100 when Sending remitanca 7 
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well-fed gentleman wearing a white som. 
brero and striking goatee whiskers, 

At his side was a woman. She was a 
stout woman, and clothed flashily as be 
fitted her position. Shabby-genteel dia- 
monds lay flat and lifeless at her throat. 
Her eyes were penciled; her cheeks were 
rouged; there was little expression in her 
eyes. Under the rouge were haggish wrin- 
kles, stern, uncompromising lines that 
told of a life lived hard and without emo- 
tion. 

Hodge Caine and his wife drove past the 
broken figure clutching the head of the 
hitching post. After them, for a quarter- 
mile, strung out the punchers, cowgirls, 
Indians and property wagons, the whole 
ending with the fearful shrieking sirens of 
the horse-frightening steam calliope—the 
same old assortment of every Wild West 
show parade since the original exhibition 
in Cheyenne in 83. 

Once the woman’s stony stare turned in 
his direction. But there was no flash of 
| recognition; yet it was she— Dolly. 

A youth near by, wise in his ycars, re- 
marked to a companion: 

“Considerable hen; Joc! Yes, indeed, 
some hen!” 

‘The calliope shrieked and hooted past. 
With wistful faces and sighs small children 
barnacled about their mothers' skirts were 
turned up side streets; heads were with- 
; drawn from factory windows; stores were 
unlocked, and clerks returned to their 


Jo many 
Women OW use for their 
Hinds. Crea! Hands and »frzms 


as well as for their complexions, and find it so wonderfully helpful that it seems as 


if everybody should know about it, —particularly when home-gardening and 
many other new industrial duties tend to roughen or irritate the skin and make it 
almost impossible to keep the hands clean. The usual bottle will last a long time, 
for only a few drops—or just enough to moisten the skin— will keep the surface 
soft and smooth. You'll never have "catchy fingers" if you do this. 


The cream 
is not sticky or greasy; 


it will not soil any fabric; it will not cause hair to grow. 


Hinds Cre-mis Talcum is delicately fragrant, extremely fine and smooth. 
—We believe there is no purer or better talc at any price. 
Hinds Cream Soap has three Poinls of excellence : 


that quickly cleanses the skin: 


Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c 
Cold Cream in tubes, 25c; jars, 50c 


| 
| 


To help your husband—to help your children 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable. 

The happy, contented women shown above are all 
free from worry and with money coming in. Each 
of them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of them 
making more money. And these cases are by no 
means exceptional, for 


In More Than 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 

leeserving women. You can do the same 
eR done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and 
Ki -Knit Underwear in your home town. No pre- 
te perience is necessary—we show you how to 
vine ae inan easy, congenial and profitable way. 
ae ai 4 from the mill to the home through our local 
Woe vs and our lines of hosiery and underwear 
Do BM clin arc famous the world over. 
for ien, wort e today for our free catalog 


We have been in business here for more than 22 years 


it always refreshes 
always ‘economical, for it wears slowly and never crumbles. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 

Cream, 5c for trial cake of Soap, 2c for mínialure can c 
Hinds Cream Specialties are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed postpaid from Laboratory 

Talcum Powder, 25c 

Soap, 5c, 10e, 25c f 

A. S. HINDS, 201 West St, Portland, Me. 


OU can have a 
complexion, mag 
und lashes, grace 
hair, attractive hands 


You can remove wrinkle 


It always develops a rich, creamy foam 
and soítens, but never dries the skin; it is 


2c for samples of 


of Talcum Powder. 


Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 
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strengthen sagging facial muscles— he 


feet, all thru follow; 
Susanna Cocroft's 
Physical Culture 
Jor Face, Neck, 
Scalp and Feet 
Thousands have 
doneso. Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results 
Send postal for 
latest free Book- 
let containing 
many beauty 
hintsand all about 
the wonderful 


ng the simple directions of 
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»arance, clear 
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counters. 
Though the small boys deserted him to 

speed to the lot, old Jimmy stood by the 

curbing. : 
"Considerable hen, Joe! Yes, indeed, 


VII 
A! SIX O'CLOCK he returned to the 


boarding house. Slowly he mounted 
to his room. With shaky hands he re- 
moved the guns, the chaps and the boots. 
His eyelids were hot and his throat was dry 
as he restored them to the battered old 
suit case which had been their resting 
place for twenty-three years and from 
which they would never come again. 

Slowly and with occasional pain in a 
back growing all the time lamer, he clad 
himself in the jumper and overalls neces- 
sitated by his work in the stable. 

For he had spent the afternoon on the 
lot. He could not keep away from the 
show. It was a tame, conventional affair: 
trick riding that was kindergarten work 
beside what old Jimmy had known on the 
unfenced range; imitation Indian fighting 
among red men bored with ennui, prosti- 
tuting themselves for a few paltry dollars 
a week; a stage-coach hold-up which had 
been on every Wild West program ever 
since the Wild West exhibition was con- 


| some hen!” 


| ceived. 


He had seen Dolly again. Once it had 
been in the arena's opening procession. 
Again, after humbly asking permission to 
go through the horse tent and look over 
the stock, he had brushed shoulders with 
her near where the buffaloes were tied. 
She was stout and frayed out, old and un- 
attractive. On encountering him, she 
had looked him over queerly—hard-faced. 


J Mo 
s. » A | : sted that he make 
hole stor work accom- * = | rush of emotion suggested that he 
cocoa pMhed br de UNDE" his identity known. As suddenly she 
Grace Mildred Culture Course passed, and the impulse was gone. à 
at Gris ata Gema |||” Strangers they had been since that day 


twenty-three years before —that day when 
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panda From Diamond Cutters PE. 


Here is your opportunity to obtain a diamond at the diamond- 
cutters' prices. We import diamonds in the rough and cut 
them on our own premises, selling them direct to 
you, thus eliminating all middlemen's unnecessary 
profits. I. Press & Sons are the only 
diamond cutters in America sell- 
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B30 14K solid gold 
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mond. _ Complete 
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our own bank or to your express office. 
reges are paid by us and you are under no 
1 to accept the diamond unless you so desire. Our 
ls is the Is t in America and we can suit 
everyone's taste < We cordially invite you to per- 
mit us to send you a selection on approval. Be sure and inspect our 
diamonds before finally making your purchase—comparison proves 
our superior values. 
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i ring, color en Bank of Commerce, both | free, 
f Philadelphia, the pub-} quc 


amo eke ey cann d { th 
ring size fur pers O: us magazine, 
S nd [your own bank, Dun and] Cla l 


hed. — Send 
for this hand. | Bradstreets Mercantile | price 


some riii encies and to many sat- 
d customers in your $ 00 
Special price, solid gold, $ 65 town, Whose names we 


shall be glad to give you 
Same in sterling silver, 68c 


EXTI asking. | upon request. 
Siar weg eo 1918 DIAMOND CATALOG FREE 


B39. 20 year, 12 size, open face case, 
fitted with 7 jewel Elgin movement. 
aldemar chain is solid gold thru 


Case can bel 
furnished 
engraved or 
plain. 


log. It is {ree for the 


Send at once for your advance copy of our new 1918 diamond catalog, the most beau- 
tiful, comprehensive and valuable diamond and jewelry catalog ever published. 244 


SD 


e EU bicho a cul 00 pages brimful of valuable facts on diamonds written by lifelong experts. This ^ "s 
cial price fo, - i Vis SD 10 book quotes money-saving prices on diamonds, watches, jewelry, silverware, «4. E 

r watch and chain. cut-glass, etc. This book will make a valuable addition to your library — x o qu o pP 
cut out coupon and mail it to us or write us a letter or postcard NOW! This book will go forward to you promptly. ct PAM m 
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garage. 
DISTRIBUTORS! 


Hundreds of Dealers made big money 
last fall and winter and now are doing a 
year-round business with WASCO, Esti- 
mate the number of garages that need 
heat in your section and write for our 
"exclusive territory" proposition and 
dealer “‘helps.’”’ 


Write for your copy of the big 


DO YOU LIKE TODRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you rich in a 

week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 

cessful cartoonist, 80 you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
L. Evans School of Cartooning 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The W. 
834 Leader Building 
complete— R 


doors, windows 
and even paint. All wood. 
Just bolt together the 10 
sections and drive in your 
car. Easily portable. 5 


|; Two-car size as 
9 5 —— pictured on left only $135. 
Garage rite for booklet. Dealers 
“One-Car Size) wanted in towns and cities, 


MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET Co. 
560 Walden Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 9 


*Fre-rent" — « 
Portable 5!zes. 


One-Car System Only $65 


You will prevent costly freeze-ups and will keep your car warm for a 
quick start day and night on 5c a day for coal, with WASCO in your 


illustrated WASCO 
talog containing many letters of endorsement. We will 
much appreciate the name and address of your dealer. 


A 2-Car WASCO System (2 radiators) $84 
make a 1-Car WASCO System $65. 


Another radiator frozen! 
Why don't you install the 


READY-TO SET. UP 
Coal-Burning—Self-Regulating—Hot-Water Heat 


“T found the WASCO heater very economical 
on fuel and requiring very little care. 
“I did all the work of setting up myself and found 
your instructions very easy to follow. 
"Can recommend WASCO mos 
heartily to all looking e 
for a satisfactory outfit." V 
GEO. FAIRBANKS, Jr. 
Fairbanks & Son, 
Natick, Mass. 


This heater and one radiator 


TYPEWRITERS enug 


Save You = 
From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 
m NAS, NT. 


| Short-St ry Writi 
A COURSE of forty lessons In the hist fi 18 
A ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 


J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott's. 


One student writes:—“Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for mgnuscripts 
sold to Woman's Home Compan- 
| ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines." 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour 


nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
Dr. Esenwein Verd, Brown, rnell, and other 


leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


he Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


she had spoken those words which had 
wrung his heart on many lonely days and 
nights: "Never mind what the future 
holds, Jimmy; remember that I shall have 
tried to be worthy of you." Strangers 
they must continue to the end. 

Deep in his heart he knew he was 
ashamed to meet her. He was just a poor, 
broken-down old man. By all worldly 
standards his life had been a miserable 
failure, and when he finally sat in the quiet 
of his dusky, stuffy little room, he was glad 
he had not revealed himself. 

Yet, “what... might... have... been!” 

He wondered if Dolly would have that 
harsh face if the man beside her in the 
morning parade had been himself? 

That man could have been himself if he 
had taken Caine’s advice and done as 
Caine had done! 

The heart of old Jimmy Krag was very 
bitter as he sat on the edge of his bed with 
the fussy little clock fuming round to the 
hour when he must return to his night job 
in the livery. 

From afar off came the strains of the 
show’s band stealing over the world of 
sunset. Its familiar melody brought hot 
tears to his eyes. He wanted to be out 
there on the soft brown sod. He longed 
to sense just once more the plunge of 
spirited horseflesh beneath him, the pun- 
gent reek of spent cartridge smoke, 
whoops of Indians that had seen real war- 
paths, the confusion at the cars when the 
stock was run aboard under the flaring 
light of dripping gasolene torches, finally 
the soft click of rails beneath the bunk car 
as the train moved to the exhibition place 
of the morrow. 

But it could never be! 

With the same strength that had 
squared his jaw to face the payment of 
ten thousand dollars twenty-four years 
before, so he squared his jaw to the cheer- 
less future now. He arose painfully and 
went to work, forgetting his supper. 


T EIGHT-THIRTY a bronzed young 
man in a regalia that barbed wire an 

steel rails are rapidly driving into history 
and legend, pounded into the stable yard 
where a bent and broken old man was 
morosely raking up straw. NO 

“Are you James Krag?” he said. “Been 
inquiring all over the place for you. I’m 
told to give you this letter.” 

He wheeled the watch-eyed pony and 
went galloping out of old Jim’s sight. 

Jimmy carried the envelope into the de- 
serted office of the stable. By the light of 
the solitary oil lamp he read it to the end. 
Snatches of it stayed always in his mem- 
ory: 


... I recognized you three times to-day, deat 
old Jim . . . Hodge came back from Kansas City 
last week . . . it was the first trace of you | had 
heard since Mac told me your back was injur 
and you went East to forget old associations: 
That was twenty-three years ago, dear o'd 
Jim. . . .Twenty-three years ago! And to-day 
| recognized that shirt ; . . it seemed as thoug 
I saw a dead man in it, the ghost of a love that 
I left back over the years. . .. You thought it 
queer that I married Hodge . . . but he left TA 
to fight out that load of debt alone, and I i 
termined that if you could sacrifice so much for 
principle that I would prove I was made of stu 
of equal mettle, Jim . . . so I married him to 
make him pay his share. Year after year I have 
taken his presents and turned them into cash e 
added in various ways to the fund . . . you "a 
find my check for five thousand enclosed. . ++ 


—. 
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bright as dew, the Dolly far 
the years, the girl that had declared that 
she also would try to prove the iron and 
rawhide that were in her, the Dolly that 
had gone deliberately and made the sacri- 
fice of her life to a man she did not love— 
for him. 
For one cold granite moment old Jimmy, 
staring into space with a face from which 


from yourself—across seas—above mountains—and 
sets you down face to face with startling adventure. 
O man ever saw so many queer sights in so 
many strange lands. He was the greatest newspaper 
reporter that ever lived. He was the greatest war 
correspondent that ever thrilled a nation. 

He was at the Boer war—he was in Cuba. He 
saw the Russo-Japanese war—he was in Mexico. 
He was at the front in the first years of this Great 
War and fittingly. Today, more than ever before, 
Americans love him. Higtihearted, fearless gentle- 


And his stories arelike him. They are filled with 
all the charm of his personality. That personality 
which made him a national figure at twenty-three, 
which made him famous and loved all over the 
world. 

“The world knew him as one of the most vivid 
and versatile and picturesque writers that our coun- 
try produced in the last half century, but his friends 
knew him as one of the kindest and most honest of 
men.”—Irvin S. Cobb. 


man—his heart famed against cruelty and injus- 
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was more wonderful and beautiful than he for the Davis on approval and the Stevenson free. 


had ever conceived. It was because any 
: mueivings he had held about the worth- 
rg whileness of the sacrifice had been wiped 
away by her heroism and love. Alone in 
the office, the tears streaming down his 
sunken cheeks, he seemed to address him- 
self to a vision—the vision of the radiant 
face of the girl that he had loved and that 
had, after all, borne his sorrow and his 
> equally with him—and he said: 
nother man’s wife! . . . but my part- " x3 - 
nerl. . , I always thought the world was - 
all right. Now—4/ know it! And you have VA 
Proved it to me, Dolly, girl. You—have— 
proved—it—to—me!”’ 
And he faced a new day with an eternal 
optimism in his soul that would not down! 


——————— 


ILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY will 
* another story in the November 
aber, entitled ‘‘She’s Only a 
an," illustrated by James Mont- 
TY Flagg. 
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er tan, 0c attached—all Dealers 

2 Tally- ity, for 30e (elsewhere 50e). 
2 Packs Playing Cards spring ‘stop, 165 Feders! Strest, Boston. 
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A NEEOLE 


HOLDS LIKE AN 
ANCHOR 


188 PP. 189 KP 


Set illustrated is made of white pearl with 

platinum rims, half pearl centers. It con- 
7 ists of 3 studs, 4 vest buttons, links to 

match, price $8.50. 

Studs and links . . . . . $5.00 


Evenug JESA 


"dress demands correctness, 
cularly in your jewelry. And 
Krementz designs, ranging from 
be sedate to the ornate, are recog- 
ized everywhere as authoritative 
Jn style, the more formal the occa- 
I Sion, the more men who wear 
M Krementz correct jewelry. 


You can easily distinguish it by the 
character of its designs, by the bod- 
kin clutch on the back of the studs 
and vest buttons and by the name 
Krementz stamped on the back of 
each piece. The better dealers 
sell it. Write for new catalogue. 
It contains a dress chart telling 
what to wear for all occasions. 
Address Dept. “W”. 


Krementz & Co. 
Newark - - New Jersey 
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"I Gan S 

can Succeed/ 
E P 
What other men have accom- 
plished through I. C. S. help, I 
can. If the I. C. S. have raised 
the salaries of other men, they 
can raise mine, Tome 
. C. S. means, ‘I CAN 

SUCCEED.’ ” 
Get the “I Can Suc- 
ceed” spirit, for the 
International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
can raise your salary 
—whether you're a 
dollar-a-dayman ora 
dollar-an-hour man. 
No matter where you 
live, what you now 
do, or how little time 
or money you may 
have, the I. C. S. have 
a Course of Training 
to fit your needs. 
Hundreds of thousands of ambitious men have 
achieved success through I. C. S. help in the past 
25 years—over 130,000 are now studying, getting 
ready forthe big jobs ahead. Join them and make 
your life something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how; it won't obligate you in the least. 


— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — am a 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, BOX 2278, Soranton, Pa. 


Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 


Civil Engineering ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
Electrical “ Salesmanship Illustrating 
Steam = Commercial Law |] Farming 
Mining e Bookkeeping Poultry 
Mechanical “ Stenography French 
Mechanical Drafting Civil Service German 
Architectaral Drafting Ry. Mail Service Italian 
ARCHITECTURE AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 


Name 


Addrest —MMMMMMM————— 


Economical, besides being 
comfortable and stylish, for 
they protect the glasses from 
breakage and save extra lenses. 


Like all Shur-ons — Quality Guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., 254 Andrew Street 
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(Continued from page 25) 


“Well, if you ain’t the limit!” Lucille 
exclaimed. But her voice was warm and 
Marcia realized the friendliness. And 
suddenly she remembered, too, that she 
was only on trial. Her face sharpened, 
and the hand that received the pay en- 
velope was trembling. She hurried off to 
open it, fears and hopes struggling to- 
gether. If it should be a promotion—if it 
should be a dismissal! 

It was neither. It was simply the five- 
ninety-nine without comment. Marcia 
drew a long breath. Well, at least she was 


| having her chance. She could hardly tell 


7*— Trademark Est, 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 


Uo p D» 


why she was a little disappointed—what 
she had expected. She turned at a touch 
on her arm to find the thin-faced girl be- 
side her. 

"Say—you got taken on, didn't you! 
I've been looking for you all the week. I 
did, too. I’m in handkerchiefs, just on the 
aisle, but it’s something. You bet I’ve 
sold ’em! And, say, I ain’t missing an 
tips about the stock market either. It 
ain’t any easier to get good glove fitters 
here than any other place—if I could get 
there I'd stick so you couldn't pry me out. 
Gee, wouldn't it be heaven, though?" _ 

“ Maybe luck will turn if you can get in 
gloves," Maria said. 

The girl shrugged her thin shoulders. 
“You bet it would!” she declared. “Pd 
see to that. But no such chance for mine! 
It goes to the nice cold-cream and blon- 
dirie sort—you just watch!" 

The crowd pushed them apart then, and 
when Marcia had worked herself out of it 
the girl was nowhere in sight. Marcia 
was sorry—she would have liked to pro- 
pose some little treat—maybe going to the 
movies together. But when she reached 
Chesterton and Crane's windows she saw 
something that blotted the hungry-eyed 
girl from her thoughts as completely as if 
a fog had swallowed her up. It was a 
curious thing to absorb one's thoughts 
nothing more or less than spice boxes, 
fascinating Japanese-looking spice boxes 
with a dozen little boxes inside for a dozen 
different spices. And Marcia actually 
turned up her nose at them. " 

“TIL bet a man bought those," she 
cried, “that’s all the sense they'd have 
about kitchen things!" 


T WAS perhaps sheer luck that made 

Marcia run into Miss Moore Monday 
morning; and then, again, perhaps it was 
not. Had her mind not been full of the 
kitchen department she Wer not have 
seen her. As it was, she had been hoping 
that she might, for such a wonderfu 
thought had come to her over Sunday. 

“Oh, Miss Moore!” she cried. 

Miss Moore looked around coldly. But 
when she saw Marcia’s eager eyes, she 
thawed at once. Because, though she 
only made cuts for a store and would not 


! have been admitted to the Arts Club, she 


was an artist, and recognized another 
artist whenever she met one—which was 
not very often, by the way. 3 
“Well, Miss Cinderella, what new idea 
is burning your fingers now?” she m- 
quired. ] 
“The kitchen," Marcia cried breath- 
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lessly. “It ought to be a real old-fash- 
ioned one with wooden chairs and rag rugs 
and a rocking-chair with a red cushion, 
and a checked tablecloth, and a window 


with a red geranium in bloom, and dishes | 


hung on the wall the way they do in the 
country sometimes. 
way, Marcia the housewife explained 
conscientiously, “but it would show them 
off better. And the grandmother ought 
to be really doing things—sweeping or 
washing or ironing or cooking—" 

“Help, help!" Miss Moore cried. “Do 
you think Underwood has scouts out look- 
ing for a place to risk money?" 

* But—people would /ike it,” Marcia in- 
sisted. “I know they'd like it; and it 
wouldn't cost so much. And it would ad- 
vertise lots of departments besides the 
kitchenware.” 


Miss Moore nodded. 


chance I'll put it up to him.” s 

Four o'clock that afternoon Miss Moore 
called for Marcia. 

“I saw Mr. Underwood. He's non- 
committal, but he says I can go over the 
place and make a list of what would be 
needed, and he told me to take you with 
me. 

à A flood of eager color swept Marcia's 
ace. 

“ Me?” she cried. “ Do you really mean 
it, Miss Moore?” 

Miss Moore looked at her quizzically. 

"All that joy on five-ninety-nine! 
You're a fraud, Cinderella. You're really 
a millionaire in happiness, do you know 
it? 

."I know that I am this minute," Mar- 
cia sang back. “Think of choosing rugs 
and oilcloth and all! It's like something 
in a dream." 

And then, after all, nothing more hap- 
pened for days. Marcia began to think 
vudulty that it was only a dream, after 
all. 

Still, she was happy in finding ex- 
actly the kind of vegetable knives and 
saucepans and soup strainers that people 
wanted. And then, suddenly, Friday, 
carpenters appeared, and Miss Nickerson 
received word that Grandmother’s Kit- 
chen was to be built at the north end of 
the department. 

“Well! What do you know about that!” 

iss Nickerson gasped. 

Marcia could have replied that she 
knew a great deal about it—more than 
anyone else, in fact, but she didn’t. She 
said that she thought it would be success- 
ful. Miss Nickerson stared at her in per- 
plexity. 


« . 
‘If you ain't a queer one!” she ex- 
claimed, 


THE queer one, for the first time in her 
eleven happy days in the department, 
ad hard work to keep her mind upon her 
ones She wanted to be watching 
the workmen. When they were gone, 
iss Moore appeared. And after her 
raes and curtains and furniture. And 
alter them, Mr. Underwood. He walked 
mto the kitchen and studied things for as 
much as four minutes; then he exchanged 
: swift Sentence or two with Miss Nicker- 
on; finally, he beckoned to Marcia. 
Stock up the kitchen with the pots and 
pans, he ordered brusquely. 
fis arcia gasped. "Can 1?” She 
9oked as if he had conferred an order upon 


It isn't the right | 


“Its a good | 
idea, all right,” she agreed, “and if I get a | 


A Follow Our Boys 


in France! 


x 
HEN the papers are full of the brave deeds 
A of our boys in France—your boy among 
* them— will you be able to follow each for- 
ward drive? When you read “Pershing gained 
Laroche” what will it mean to you? How far 
have we gone from the Meuse? How much more 
must we gain? Follow the forward drive of the 
allied troops with your boy at the front. Every 
village every ridge, every small stream on the 
western front will be as clear to you as if you 
were there, if you have the 


New Geographical Manual 


and New Atlas 
The Story of the World in Maps 


The wonderful details of the western front 
form only one phase of this great work. There 
are 240 pages of maps— Maps Political, 
Economic, Geographic, Vegetation, Popula- 
tion, Language, Racial, Physical, Historical. 

There is the Dictionary of Vegetable, Ani- 
mal and Mineral Commodities. There are 
Automobile Maps of every state in the Union— 
Postal and Railroad Guide for the United 
States—Maps of the Battle Fronts. 


This is an Atlas with a new idea—it doesn’t 
only give the locations and boundaries—it 
shows by colored picture maps the story 
of this world and the standing today of 
the nations. ‘Take France, for instance. 
‘There are six different and separate maps 
of France, telling you, ata glance, whether 
France is rich in coal, and where—what 
it grows—what races live there—what 
languages they speak. These are maps 
that call forth for you the imagina- 
tion—the thrill of undiscovered 
countries. They are adventure for 
the man who stays at home. 
With the help of this Atlas you 
may look beneath the surface 
actions of this War and realize the 
basic racial antagonism that caused 
it You can answer a thousand 
Al#oN — — and.one questions that come up as 
t4THC* you read. Here are a few that per- 
haps you don't know: 


What is the hottest place in the world? 
Where is Erzerum? 
What is the Skagerak? 
Perhaps you think that Siberia is a cold, frozen place. 
thousands of miles of sand. You are wrong. 


Where is our newest ally—Siam? 
Where does it rain every day? 
What is Russia's new port on the White Sea? 


Perhaps you think the Sah’ra is an unbroken stretch of 
Look at these maps and learn the truth at a glance. 


After the War Maps FREE 


To you who order this Atlas—maps showing the chanzes made after this war will be furnished free of charge, 


just as soon as these changes are settled. 


"There will be a place in the Atlas to which you can fasten the new maps so that, while you have a complete Atlas 


of the World now, your Atlas will still be compJete and new when the War is over. 


compare your old maps with your new ones. 

This Atlas has a most complete sct of war maps of war 
fronts. Remember that newspapers sometimes make mis- 
takes. With these maps before you, you can see for yourself 
whether we are advancing or retreating. You can follow 
your boy abroad—you can see what he sees and hear what he 
hears and go where he goes. , 


Special Low Price on One 
Edition Only 


The great men of the world have always studied maps. 
Cecil Rhodes drew a red line from the Suez Canal to the Cape 
of Good Hope where today the Cape to Cairo Railroad 
grows. Rockefeller drew his oil pipe lines on the map, 
Harriman dreamed his railroad on the map, and Lord Strath- 
cona built the Canadian Railroad empire on a map. All 
people who amount to anything read and study maps. 

For one edition the price is the price of an ordinary book, 
ret this is the life of the world in maps such as you never saw 

etore. The sender of this coupon 1s entitled to six months 

subscription to World's Work for $1. Send the coupon now. 
]t costs you nothing and brings this big, rich, complete Atlas 
free for examination. Look it over and find out the truc fas- 
cination of map hunting—of reading the news with a map at 
your side—of interpreting history with the help of maps. 
Send the coupon for your copy of this sumptuous Atlas, now. 
Send the coupon—now— before the edition is gone. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


It will be very interesting to 


DOUBLI 
PAGE & ( 
GFOGRAPI 

MANUA 


P^ Garden City, N.Y. 
v 
M^ Send me, all 
7 charges prepaid, 
2^ Graphic Man and 
P^ New Atlas, measuring 
7” 10x12% inches—bound in 
z^ fine, red, limp leather, stamp- 
P^ od in gold. If it is not satisfac- 
tory I will return it within 10 
yy” days, at your expense. Otherwise I 
E^ will send you 95 cts. at once and $1.00 
L^ a month for 4 months. (If you prefer you 
7^ may send $4.50 with this coupon.) 


| vou may enter my subseription for WORLD'S 
! WORK for six months at the special price of $1. 
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Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it 
your commissions on sales, My agents are making manes OS ON 


| 32x3% tires Bak are prompt. 


Five-Pass., 34.7 H. P. T 
anteed 
sees dei 
Write at once for 
my 48- cata- 
= log and alf r partic- 
115-in. Wheelbase I: glars, Address J. 
Delco Ignition—Elect. Stg. & L: ept. 1099. Pres, 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 
The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who 
know SPANISH, FRENCH,GERMAN or ITALIAN. Now is the 


time to better your Umen or increase your business. Learn 
quickly and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Lin 
You listen to the living voice of a native 
the foreign 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg. 2 W. 45th St, N. Y. 


itenr of cost in either. Anish- 
or ref&inishing operfitions the 
wisdom ‘of using and. specifying 
hnishing materials of unquestion- 
able quality is more than. ever ap- 
parent in these days of high lubor 


costs. 


S rent labor is the biggest 


It costs no more to apply good 
varnish or enamel than thé **or- 
dinary >” kind, and the difference ^ 
m the price per gallon is trifling, 
Rooms finished the *! Berry" way 
combine: beauty with that lasting 
quality which insures trae) econ 
omy. 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, 
Luxeberry Enamels, | Kuxeberry 
Wood Finishes and Luxeberry 
Wall Finishes are but a few. of 
Berry Brothers’ reliable and cel 
ebrated products that discriminat- 
ing users have preferred for sixty 
vears 
Write for a copy of our houscbüilders booklet 
giving helpful iis on interior decoration. 


ERRY BROTHER: 


-"9 ^Y 


rids Largest Varnish Makers 
Established 1858 
Factories: Detroit, Walkerville, 
San Francisco 
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her. Had she been looking at Mr. Under- 
wood (which she was not at all, because 
she was looking through him at her 
Dream) she would have seen an amused 
smile in his eyes. 

Marcia flew up and down the depart- 
ment, selecting bewitching bowls and 
cups and tins and measuring spoons, and 
stocking the shelves with jars and boxes 
and canisters. Then she went home and 
dreamed of it. She awoke to the most 
exciting day that the kitchen department 
had ever known. Even the bored bundle 
wrapper woke up—she had to. And that 
afternoon Marcia was called to Mr. Un- 
derwood’s office. 

“Satisfied?” he asked abruptly. 

Marcia drew a long breath. “Oh, it’s 
wonderful!” she declared. 

“T didn’t mean the kitchen—I meant 
you. Satisfied with your job?” 

“I Zove it!" Marcia cried. 

Mr. Underwood frowned. The girl had 
been almost too good to be true. Was she, 
after all, going to fail in so crucial a point. 
If she had no ambition— He tried again. 

“Satisfied to stay there—doing what 
you're doing?" 

Marcia looked at him, and suddenly a 
wave of courage swept her, and she said 
it right out: 

“I'm going to be a buyer some day—for 
kitchen things." 

Mr. Underwood's habitual manner re- 
turned. f 

“Perhaps you think you'd qualify 
now?" he suggested ironically. 


ARCIA was not crushed, however. 

“No, I don't," she retorted with 
spirit; *but I'd know enough now not 
to stock up with spice boxes like Chester- 
ton and Crane's, or butter jars like ours. 

"What's the matter with the butter 
jars?" he asked quickly. 

"Nothing—only they're round, and 
butter is sold in pound bricks and won't 
fit in.” 

* And the spice boxes?” ; 

* Boxes for a dozen spices,” Marcia re- 
turned with scorn. ‘Most people use 
four. Think they can get people to pay 
for all that extra? Not much!’ ] 

Mr. Underwood's eyes flashed as if 
something pleased him, but his voice was 
noncommittal. 

“Well, Miss Brewster, you've earned a 
raise; you'll find eight dollste in your en- 
velope to-morrow. Id advise you to keep 
up your habit of spending your leisure in 
studying stock—ours and others. It may 
come in handy sometime.” , 

Marcia stood utterly still—she certainly 
was “queer” in many ways—but she ha 
the look as if she were lighted up inside. 
Mr. Underwood, who had: turned to his 
desk, swung back again. ] T 

“Do you know any more misfits?” he 
asked. 

* Any—what?" Marcia stammered, her 
mind upon spice boxes. 

“Girls pining for kitchen departments 
—or some other?" 

“Oh!” Marcia cried. And suddenly she 
was all a flashing eagerness; if she ha 
been lighted up before, now it was as ifa 
curtains were flung back so that the light 
streamed out. She was almost breathless 
with the joy of the chance. T 

"Oh—l know two! Lucille Riggs, ™ 
books. She's wild to get back to ribbons 
she can do anything with them—colors, 
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bows, oh, anything! She’s fretted ever 
since she was moved.” 

“And the other?” 

“The other is a new girl. Carrie Jen- 


kins, in handkerchiefs. She wants so to 


try gloves. I—I’m ’most sure she could | 


make good there.” 


“That is all, Miss Brewster,” Mr. Un- | 


derwood said. 


AND the story will have to end here, for | 


that is as far as it has gone. As was 
said at first, there is no trace of a prince. 
Perhaps Marcia Brewster was a very 
queer girl to be so radiantly happy that 
night. When you come to think of it, to 
be radiantly happy on eight dollars a 
week is absurd. Bus then to have youth 
and health and hope and a real future, and 
the joy of returning kindness is to be bet- 
ter off than millions of people in this world. 
And even the prince noh be round the 
corner—who knows? 


JACK LAIT, H. C. Witwer, William 
Dudley Pelley, and William M. McCoy, 
a new name to “American Magazine” 
readers, will all have stories in the 
November number. 


How I Advertized 
Myself 
Into a Better Job 


(Continued from page 27) 


week half a dozen of the bolder ones placed 
modestly worded ads in the “Weekly.” 
But when they discovered that they were 
not ridiculed, they responded more freely. 
It worked out well in the central plant, 
and soon spread to all the branches. 
Within a short time I was given charge of 
the entire problem of employment and 
advancement, and the advertisements 
now are accepted as the proper form of 
notifying the company of intent to apply 
for promotion or increase of pay. 
he week prior to New Year's Day the 
shop papers frequently carry scores of 
such small advertisements. Heads of 
Plants and of various departments in 
these plants inform me that this has 
Proved one of the best schemes for finding 
the best men for positions. First: it shows 
Which men have the ambition to advance. 
econd: it gives the department heads a 
clear idea of each man's estimate of him- 
self. But the chief benefit to the company 
às been that each fellow who intends to 
advertise himself as a candidate for ad- 
Vancement works harder in order to have 


Bs Eoods to show when he advertises 
em. 


eU eR SE 


“THE Making of George Groton,” 
e new serial beginning next month, 
will interest every live young man in 
America. There is a good deal of 
rge Groton in every one of us. 


Read the story and you will see what 
we mean, 


Become a Stenographer 


Learn the New Way at Home 
Entire Course on Trial 


A wonderful new method of teaching 
shorthand and typewriting has been 
discovered which has completely revo- 
lutionized all old teaching standards. 
No longer is it necessary to be anything 
less than an expert stenographer. In- 
stead of learning slowly, laboriously, 
imperfectly and expensively, the New 
Way enables you to learn quickly and 
perfectly at home at very little cost, 
and so easily that in a few short weeks 
you become more competent than many 
stenographers with years of experience. 


Remarkable New Way 
Amazingly Easy! 


The New Way is so amazingly easy to 
learn, so simple, so fascinating that any 
one who can read—even boys and girls of 
15—can now quickly acquire the highest- 
grade ability. Beginners who never could 
write one word in shorthand are writing 
125 to 150 words a minute, and can 
instantly read every word of their fhorthand 
notes. And instead of typewriting 15 to 20 words a minute 
with one or two fingers, they can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute blind- 
folded, using ALL fingers, writing with amazing ease, and without errors! 


The secret of the New Way in Shorthand is borrowed from the methods used in teaching children 
to read! In a short time you can take practice dictation. 


The NEW WAY in Typewriting includes Special Gymnastic Finger Training which brings results 
in days that ordinary methods will not produce in months. ^ 


^ 
^ 


Send Now for Particulars ,^ 


We have prepared a catalog which tells all about these wonderful new sys- 2^ TEE 
tems, which is free to those interested. Send in the coupon or write a 7 day f Biz- 
postal today. With the catalog we will send you our special reduced price ^ ay for Dig- 
offer to new students in each locality. ^ ger Pay. 

You are here given the most complete—the most thoroughgoing— » - Pss end me vdir 
commercial training available in America today. Without one Pd free book "The New 
penny of extra charge, right along with your shorthand and 4 Way in Shorthand and 


typewriting, you will be fully trained in Business English, ^  Tvypewriting." 
Letter Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial Work—every- ^ ype bd 
thing needed to earn $25 to $40 a week from the start. 7 
If you are ambitious to get started right in Short- 2^ Names ooesas Det dos Dat wt 
hand and Typewriting—if you are ambitious to ^ 
get ahead quickly, don't wait a single minute — 4 
before sending for our new free book. Address Pd OH i noe E RS ee et idea cme ap 
^ 
7 
7 S 
The Tulloss School » Age. ossi Occupalion-. acre nr mes 


Dept. 2435, College Hill Springfeld, Ohio 7 Mail to The Tullow School, Dept. 2435, College Hill, Springficld, Ohio 


In your own home during the 
1,590,000 Letters DAYS iiiu een 
Were written last year to unm PARAGON 
our two million customers 
ste eder faim SHORTHAND 


our example. Use , 
isi i Used in Government service; also 
Visible L. C. Smith ing. Adopted by 
TYPEWRITERS hools. Wonder- 
Get our easy payment offer 
today on this factory-re- 
built Model 5. We save 
you $43. Write now. 


Latkhist Ca, Desk A1017 Buffalo, N. Y. 


fully easy to read. Speed capacity 
d. Se ,Vrecpisalig unlimited. Positive proof 

before you enroll. nd for : 
Paragon Institute, 502 Coliseum Pi., New Orleans, La. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's see wbat you can do with ít. 
Cartoonists and illustrators earn from 
$20.00 to $125.00 or more per week. My 
ractical system of personal individual 
mail will develop your 


age. 
f Hllustratin 
The Landon School Of Cartooning 
1446 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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Wherever you go, there you will find 
Kodak fitm to Jit your Kodak, 


ELECTRICITY TAUGHT 
"m ier vs e. £ 


Working Conditions- 
lar instruction in complete equipped 
rooms, > day 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee, 346Stroh Hldg., Mil wankee, Wis. 


BetterYour 


Position 
$125-$250 a Month 


Are you under 55? War has taken the youth of the country. 
Railroads demand "Traffic Inspectors—young men, old 
men, but trained men. $125 a month and expenses to start. 


with you. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Earn Money 
In Your Spare Time 


Hundreds of men and women 
wished for that extra $5.00, 
$10.00 or $25.00 and then went 
out and got it for themselves 
In spare time. . 


You Can Do It This Way 


Introduce THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE, WOMAN’s HoME COMPANION 
and Every WEEK among your 
friends and acquaintances. Earn 
commission and bonus. Try it for 
yourself! Write to 


Chief of Staff, Desk 18 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Ave. New York City 


Fanny Herself 


(Continued from page 51) 


“I want to get something at this sta- 
tioner's shop." She had jumped down al- 
most before the motor had stopped at the 
curb. 

“But let me get it.” 

“No. You can't. Wait here.” She dis- 
| appeared within the shop. She was back 
in five minutes, a flat, loosely wrapped 
| square under her arm. “Cardboard,” she 
' explained briefly, in answer to their ques- 
tions. 

Fenger, about to leave them at their 
hotel, presented his plans for the evening. 
, Fanny, looking up at him, her head full of 
other plans, thought he looked and sounded 
very much like Big Business. And, for the 
moment at least, Tanny Brandeis loathed 
Big Business and all that it stood for. 

“It’s almost seven,” Fenger was saying. 
| "We'll be rubes in New York this evening. 

You girls will just have time to freshen up 
a bit—I suppose you want to—and then. 
we'll have dinner and go to the theater and 
to supper afterward. What do you want 
to see?" 

Ella looked at Fanny. And Fanny 
shook her head. “Thanks. You're aw- 
fully kind. But—no." 

“Why not?" demanded Fenger, gruffly. 

* Perhaps because I'm tired. And there's 
something else I must do." 

Ella looked relieved. Fenger’s eyes 
bored down upon Fanny, but she seemed 
not to feel them. She held out her hand. 

“You're going back to-morrow?” Fen- 
ger asked. ‘I’m not leaving until Thurs- 
day.” 

ADS ON with Ella. Good-by. Its 
been a glorious drive. I feel quite rested. 

“You just said you were tired." 

The elevator door clanged, shutting out 
the sight of Fenger’s resentful frown. 

** He's as sensitive as a soubrette,” sai 
Ella. “I’m glad you decided not to go 
out. I’m dead, myself. A kimono for the 
rest of the evening." 

Fanny seemed scarcely to hear her. 
With a nod she left Ella and entered her 
own room. ‘There she wasted no time. 
She threw her hat and coat on the bed. 
Her suit case was on the baggage stand. 
She turned on all the lights, swung the 
closed suit case up to the table, shoved the 
table against the wall, up-ended the suit 
case so that its leather side presented a 
smooth surface, and propped a frm sheet 
of white cardboard against the impromptu 
rack. She brought her chair up close, 
fumbled in her bag for the pens she had 
just purchased. Her eyes were on the 
blank white surface of the paper. 


F YOU had been standing behind her 

chair you would have seen, emerging 
miraculously from the white surface M 
Fanny’s pencil, a thin, undersized little 
figure in sleazy black and white, whose 
face under the cheap hat was agaist 
and rapturous. Her skirts were up z 
blown, and the wind tugged, too, at ay 
banner whose pole she hugged so tightly 
in her arms. Dimly you could see d S 
crowds that lined the street on either sie 
Vaguely, too, you saw the faces we 
stunted figures of the little group of gurls 
she led. But she, the central figure, sto? 
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out among all the rest. Fanny Brandeis 
the artist and Fanny Brandeis the sales- 
man combined shrewdly to omit no telling 
detail. The wrong kind of feet in the 
wrong kind of shoes, the absurd hat, the 
shabby skirt—every bit of grotesquerie 
was there, serving to emphasize the glory 
of the face. Fanny Brandeis' face, as the 


figure grew, line by line, was a glorious | 


thing, too. 

Shewas working rapidly. Shelaid down 
her pencil now and leaned back, squinting 
her eyes critically. She looked grimly 
pleased. Her hair was rather rumpled and 
her cheeks very pink. She took up her 
pen now, and Deren to ink her drawing 
with firm black strokes. As she worked, a 
little crow of delight escaped her—the 
same absurd crow of triumph that had 
sounded that day in Winnebago, years and 
years before, when she, a we hc ee ina 
red tam o’shanter, had caught the likeness 
of Schabelitz the peasant boy under the 
exterior of Schabelitz the famous. 

When Fanny had finished she went over 
to the bed and picked up her hat and coat. 
She smoothed her hair deftly, powdered 


her nose with care, and adjusted her hat | 


at the smart angle approved by the Gal- 
eries Lafayette. She came back to the 
table, picked up her pen, and beneath the 
drawing wrote in large print, THE 
MARCHER. 

She picked up the drawing, still wet, 
opened the door, and was gone. 


I! WAS after eight o'clock when she 
reached the office of the “Star.” She 
asked for Lasker's office and sent in her 
card. Heyl had told her that Lasker was 
always at his desk at eight. 

Carl Lasker’s private office was the bare, 
bright, newspaper-strewn room of a man 
who is not only a newspaper proprietor, 

ut a newspaper man. Carl Lasker had 
sold papers on the street when he was ten. 
He had slept on burlap sacks, paper- 
stuffed, in the basement of a newspaper 
office. Ink flowed with the blood in his 
veins. He could operate a press. He 


could manipulate a linotype machine (that | 


almost humanly intelligent piece of mech- 
anism). : 


the newspaper game, did Carl Lasker, 
from the composing-room to the street, 
and he was a very great man in his line. 
And so he was easy to reach, and simple to 
talk to, as are all great men. 
anny entered. Lasker laid down her 
card. “Brandeis. That's a good name." 
€ extended his hand. He wore evening 


clothes, with a white flower in his button- 
He must have just come from a din- | 


ole. 
Der, or he was to attend a late affair some- 


Where. Perhaps Fanny, taken aback, un- | 


Lupe showed her surprise, because 
asker 


chair. His quick mind had interpreted her 


t Dra t. 
it down, Miss Brandeis.” 

anny wasted no words. “I saw the 
pose this afternoon. I did a picture. 
think it’s good. If you think so too, I 
Wish you'd use it.” 
L She laid it, face up, on Lasker’s desk. 
Lasker picked it up in his two hands, held 
Ni off and scrutinized it. All the drama in 
; * world is concentrated in the confines 
à newspaper office every day in the 
ur and so you hear very few dramatic 
Xclamations in such a place. Men like 


1 He could make up a paper | 
single-handed, and had done it. He knew | 


tinned as he waved her to a | 
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N the Battlefield — In the Preservation of Law 
and Order — The Protection of Home and 
Country — Whenever and Wherever Armies or In- 
dividuals Have Had to Enforce Right with Might 
— COLT'S FIREARMS have been creating, building 


and maintaining a reputation for merit, efficiency and 


superiority. 


CATALOG NO. 9 
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idermy,the wonderful art o! 


bool. 65,000 
Get our free bo: 
N. W. School of Taxiderm 
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Any ordinary man may buy candy when he's 
with a girl But it takes a superman to buy 
candy for a girl when he's miles away from her. 
Th nd she opens that box of Jonas’ candy, 
nnd your card there well, women are 
women the world over. Send us her address, 
your card, and $1, $ 3, $5 or $6 — then it 
depends on your ger ty how much candy. 
and how beautiful th 21 But whether you 
pay £1 or $6, the of the candy will be 
as fine as your thouyhtiulnces, 

For the Host age booklet of gifts, 

favors and ca 


b. 
d of Jonasette large size 


order. f s 
Rocolate mints, 


rder for € 
bitter sweet c 


JONAS KAREK 


60e prepaid. 
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| ment from eminent physicians and 


reliability that has resulted in a position of unquestioned 


You make no mistake when you follow the Government’s 
example and adopt COLT’S 
MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


for YOUR Firearm needs 


COLT'S PATENT FIREARMS MEG. Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


GROW MUSHROOMS 


Start right, have a good paying business 
right at home. Mushrooms in big de- 
gq mand everywhere. Men, women and 
children can grow them, in sheds, cellars, 
boxes, etc., in spare time. Learn expert 
4 facts put successful growing, from 
J al kl America's great authority. Send for free 

Iflus. publication “TRUTH ABOUT MUSHROOMS,” today 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept, 429, 1242 N, Clark St., Chleago 


So Well : 


BN 
| 


Do you know, 
health or chronic ailments, 
in nine out of ten cases, are due 
to improper food, poor circula- 
tion, insufficient exercise, in- 
correct breathing and incor- | 
rect poise? 

Remove those unnatural 
conditions and your ailments 
vanish. 

This may surprise you, but I 
am doing it daily; I have done 
it for eighty thousand women 


Without Drugs 
1 will send you letters of endorse 


tell you how I would treat you. 
Physicians endorse my work—their 
wives and daughters are my pupil» 
let writing a lette 
» n you and geo eat X si | 
n correct wer t and a perfec 
figure. ‘Write me now—today—while 
This subject is uppermost. 
wil tell me in confidence your 
height, weight, and your ailments, SS 
I will tell you if I can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Blvd. 


< 


Chicago, lll. 


Dept. 90 
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JOIN ADVERTISING STUDY CLUB 


Learn to Write Sales Letters and Advertisements 
Better Pay—Brighter Work 


If you have the natural qualifications for success in the field of advertising and selling 
we can equip you in a year's time for this great new profession. Advertising offers bigger 
possibilities than the older professions, with the added advantage that you can learn 
the business in a comparatively short time and at a reasonable cost. 


NEW METHOD OF TEACHING 


Our course in Advertising is taught through a combination of home-study lessons, supplemented 
by weekly meetings through Advertising Study Clubs which we organize in every city and town where 
we have two or more students. Local merchants present their advertising problems to the students in 
the local Study Clubs, thus bringing practical merchandising into our course right from the beginning, 
and giving each student the help and viewpoint of all the others. Home-study students receive the 
same instruction that we give our resident students in our Chicago class rooms. Our Course is nine- 
tenths practice and one-tenth theory. Every lesson carries the "human touch" that makes you anxious 
for the next. You will be taught to write Copy for Advertisements, Booklets, Mailing-cards. Folders 
and Magazine Articles; you will learn how to analyze markets, plan complete advertising and sales 

campaigns, edit house organs, and write strong convincing “human interest" sales letters. 


FREE PERSONAL ANALYSIS 


You can succeed in Advertising—if you are eligible for admission. We have arranged with a 
well-known Vocational Director to analyze you free of charge before admitting you to mem- 
bership. Send for Personal Analysis Chart. This valuable service will give you an unbiased 
estimate of your qualifications for success as a Sales or Advertising Manager. Your accept- 


ance is almost a guarantee of your success, because we will take only those qualified 
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Washi g to succeed. . 
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ae YOU SAVE FIVE YEARS’ TIME 
Dept. 1736, 80 E. Under our practical instructors you can learn more in twelve months than you 
Randolph St., Chicago might otherwise learn in a lifetime. These instructors are practical men, not 


“professional” teachers. The benefit of what they have learned from years 
of experience and from expenditure of millions of dollars in advertising is 
in every lesson. With their help you can easily clip off five years of 
hard effort. Our course is just as beneficial to the experienced ad- 
vertising man as to the beginner. 

SEND for Free Personal Analysis Chart, and full particulars 
of our Home-Study Course in Advertising. 


George Washington Institute 
Founded by Napoleon Hill Successor to Bryant & Stratton School of Advertising 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Send free book "From 
Poverty to $10,000 a 
Year," personal analysis 
examination blank and full 
information on your home- 
study course in Advertising and 
Salesmanship. 

(Write name on margin below.) 


AtTraining Camps 


Muscles and ligaments that in civil 
life are little used are called into 
active service. The result is sore- 
ness and lameness. Prepare your 
muscles for the extra effort by a 
rub-down with Absorbine, Jr.,—this 
prevents the usual discomforts and 
you will be “fit” the next day. 


AbsorbineJd: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRAOE MARS aco UE mat ore 


Stimulates and invigorates jaded muscles— 
heals and soothes. For muscles that have 


been strained or wrenched it gives prompt 
relief. After a long hike rest your tired, 
aching feet with a light application of this 
effective liniment. Absorbine, Jr., is also 


Try this test— 

Use any other method or polish—go over any 
surface thoroughly, and when it appears per- 
fectly clean and polished, then take 
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| Lasker do not show emotion when im- 

pressed. It is too wearing on the mechan- 
| ism. Besides, they are trained to self-con- 
trol. So Lasker said, now: 

“Yes, I think it’s pretty good, too.” 
Then, raising his voice to a sudden bellow, 
“Boy!” He handed the drawing to a boy, 
gave a few brief orders, and turned back 
to Fanny. “To-morrow morning every 
other paper in New York will have pic- 
tures or cartoons showing Mildred Inness, 
the beauty, on her snow-white charger, or 
Sophronia A. Bannister, A. B., Ph. D., in 
; her cap and gown, or Mrs. William Van 
der Welt as Liberty. We'll have that lit- 
tle rat with the banner, and it'll get ’em. 
They'll talk about it." His eyes narrowed 
ja ie i Do you always get that angle?" 

es. 

“There isn't a woman cartoonist in New 
York who does that human stuff. Did 
you know that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Want a job?" , 

«4 N-no." 

His knowing eye missed no detail of the 
suit, the hat, the gloves, the shoes. 

* What's your salary now?" 

“Ten thousand." 

* Satisfied?"" 

4 No." 

* You've hit the heart of that parade. 
I don't know whether you could do that 
every day, or not. But if you struck 
twelve half the time, it would be enough. 
When you want a job, come back." 

“Thanks,” said Fanny quietly, and held 
out her hand. 

She returned in the subway. It wasa 
Bronx train, full of sagging faces, lusterless 
eyes, grizzled beards; of heavy black-eyed 
girls in soiled white shoes, of stoop-shoul- 
dered men poring over newspapers in He- 
brew script, of smells and Msn and glar- 
ing light. : 

And though to-morrow would bring its 
reaction, and common sense would have 
her again in its cold grip, she was radiant 
to-night and glowing with the exaltation 
that comes with creation. And over and 
over a voice within her was saying: 

“These are my people! These are my 
people!" 


CHAPTER XIX 


"THEODORE landed the first week in 
August. Fanny stole two days from 
the ravenous bins to meet him in New 
York. I think she must have been a very 
love-hungry woman in the years since her 
mother’s death. She had never admitted 
it; but only emotions denied to the point 
of starvation could have been so shaken 
now at the thought of the feast before 
them. She had trained herself to think o 
him as Theodore the selfish, Theodore the 
callous, Theodore the voracious. “An un- 
successful genius,” she told herself. “He'll 
be impossible. They’re bad enough when 
they’re successful.” 

But now her eyes, her thoughts, her 
longings, her long-pent emotions Were 
straining toward the boat whose great 
prow was looming toward her, a terrifying 

ulk. The crowd awaiting the ship was 
enormous. 

Fanny’s eyes were searching the packed 
rails. “Ted!” she called, and choked back 
| a sob. “Teddy!” Still she did not se 
|| him. She was searching, womanlike, fora 
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Fanny Herself, by EDNA FERBER 


humorous eyes and an unruly lock of hair | 


that would insist on escaping from the 
rest and straggling down over his fore- 
head. I think she was even looking for a 
Loy with a violin in his arms, a boy in 
knickers. Women lose all sense of time 
and proportion at such times. Still she did 
not see him. The passengers were filing 
down the gangplank now, rushing down as 
quickly as the careful hands of the crew 
would allow them, and hurling themselves 
into the arms of friends and family crowded 
below. Fanny strained her eyes toward 
that narrow passageway, anxious, hopeful, 
fearful, heartsick. For the moment Olga 
and the baby did not exist for her. And 
then she saw him. 

She saw him through an unimaginable 
disguise. She saw him, and knew him in 
spite of the fact that the fair-haired, sulky, 
handsome boy had vanished, and in his 
place walked a man. His hair was close- 
cropped, German-fashion, his face care- 
worn and older than she had ever thought 
possible, his bearing, his features, his 
whole personality stamped with an un- 
mistakable distinction. And his clothes 
were appallingly, inconceivably German. 
So she saw him, and he was her brother, 
and she was his sister, and she stretched 
out her arms to him. 

"Teddy!" She hugged him close, her 
face buried in his shoulder. ‘‘ Teddy, you 
—you Spitzbube you!" She laughed at 
that, a little hysterically. ‘That shaven 
head! Those trousers! That linen! The 
awful boots! The tie! “Oh, Teddy, and 
you're the Germanest thing I ever saw." 
She kissed him again, rapturously. 

He kissed her, too, wordlessly at first. 
They moved aside a little, out of the 
crowd. Then he spoke for the first time. 

"God! I'm glad to see you, Fanny." 

here was tragedy, not profanation, in his 
voice. His hand gripped hers. He turned 
and now, for the int time, Fanny saw 
that at his elbow stood a buxom peasant 
woman, evidently a nurse, and in her arms 
à child, a child with Molly Brandeis’ 
mouth, and Ferdinand Brandeis' forehead, 
and Fanny Brandeis' eyes, and Theodore 
Brandeis’ roseleaf skin, and over and above 
all these, weaving in and out through the 
Whole, an expression or cast—a vague, 
undefinable thing which we call a resem- 

lance—that could only have come from 
the woman of the picture, Theodore Bran- 
deis" wife, Olga. 

Why—it's the baby!" cried Fanny, 
and swung her out of the nurse's protest- 
ing arms. Such a German-looking baby. 

Du kleine, du!" Fanny kissed the rose- 
leaf cheek. “Du kleine süsses!” She 
turned suddenly to Theodore. “Olga— 
Where's Olga?” 

"She di | not come." 

anny tightened her hold of the little 


squirming bundle in her arms. * Didn't 
come?" 


"THEODORE shook his head, dumbiy. 

n his eyes was an agony of pain. And 
suddenly all those inexplicable things in 
I5 tace were made clear to Fanny. She 
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placed the little Mizzi in the nurse’s arms 
again. “Then we'll go, dear. They won't 
à minute over your trunks, I'm sure. 
Just follow me.” 
B “arm was linked through Theodore's. 
» ad was on his. Her head was up. 
hs Was thrust out, and she never 
€w how startingly she resembled the 
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Sons and 
Fathers Meet 
at Billiards 
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Play Carom and Pocket Billiards im your home and rear red- 
blooded boys. 
Unite all members of your family in this life-long comradeship. 
Homes need the protection of these fascinating pastimes shared in 
common—you owe your boys and girls your own society. But don't 
think Billiards is a children's game—all ages love these merry times 
that the “Billiard Hour" brings cach day. 


BRUNSWICK, 
HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Handsome desiens in oak and mahogany with fast Monarch cushions, accurate angles and ever level 
playing beds. Sizes and styles to fit all homes—sume can be folded away when not in usc. 

Popular Purchase Plan lets you play while you pay 
—on low monthly payments. 

Expert Book of 33 Carom and Pocket Games and 
High Class Outfit of Balls, Cues, etc., given with 
every Brunswick. 


Get Billiard Book Free 


See the tables in attractive color reproductions and 
get our free home trial offer. 

All contained in our col * book “Billiards—The 
Home Magnet.” Send your address today without 
fail for free copy. 


| 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. | 
Dept. 53T, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago l 
You may send me free copy of your color book— ] 
*Billiards—The Home Magnet’’ l 

and tell about your home trial offer. l 
l 
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Molly Brandeis who used to march so 
bravely down Norris Street on her way to 
Brandeis’ Bazaar. She was facing a situa- 
tion, and she recognized it. There was 
about her an assurance, a composure, a 
blithe capability that imparted itself to 
the three bewildered and helpless ones in 
her charge. Theodore felt it and the 
strained look in his face began to lift just 
a little. The heavy-witted peasant woman 
felt it, and trudged along cheerfully. The 
baby in her arms seemed to sense it, and 
began to converse Volubly and unintelli- 
gibly with the blue-uniformed customs 
inspector. 

"hey were out of the great shed in an in- 
credibly short time. Fanny seemed equal 
to every situation. She had taken the 


| tube to Hoboken, but now she found a 


commodious open car and drove a shrewd 
bargain with the chauffeur. She bundled 
the three into it. Of the three, perhaps 
"Theodore seemed the most bewildered and 
helpless. He clung to his violin and 
l'anny. 

“T feel like an immigrant," he said. 
“Fan, you're a wonder. You don't know 
how much you look and act like Mother. 
I've been watching you. It’s startling.” 

Fanny laughed and took his hand, and 
held his hand up to her breast and crushed 
it there. "And you look like an illustra- 
tion out of the ‘Fliegende Blatter. It 
isn’t only your clothes. Your face is Ger- 
man. As for Mizzi here"—she gathered 
the child in her arms again. "You've 
never explained that name to me. Wh 
Mizzi? Of all the names in the world!" 


HEODORE smiled a wry little smile. 

“Mizzi is named after Olga's chum. 
You see, in Vienna every other—well, 
chorus girl I suppose you'd call them—is 
named Mizzi. Like all ‘the Gladyses and 
Flossies here in America. Well, Olga’s 
special friend Mizzi—" 

“I see," said Fanny, quietly. * Well, 
anything's better than Fanny. Always 
did make me think of an old white horse. 
And at that the small German person in 
her arms screwed her mouth into a fasci- 
nating bunch, and then unscrewed it and, 
having made these preparations, said: 
“Tante Fanny. Shecago. Tante Fanny. 

“Why, Mizzi Brandeis, you. darling! 
Teddy, did you hear that! She said ‘Tante 
Fanny’ and ‘Chicago’ just as plainly! 

“Did I hear it? Have I heard anything 
else for weeks?” i 

The plump person on the opposite seat, 
who had been shaking her head violently 
all this time,here threatened to burst if not 
encouraged to speak. Fanny nodded to 
her. Whereupon the flood broke. |, 

“Wunderbar, nicht war! Ich küss die 
Hand, gnádiges Fraulein.” She actually 
did it, to Fanny's consternation. “Ic 
hab’ ihr das gelernt, Gnadige. Selbst. Ist 
es nicht ganz entzückend! Tante Fanny. 
Auch Shecago.” im 

Fanny nodded a number of times, first 
up and down, signifying assent, then side- 
ways, signifying unbounded wonder an 
admiration. She made a gigantic effort to 
summon her forgotten German. 

“Was ist ihre Name?” she managed to 
ask. 

“Otti.” 1 

* Oh, my!" exclaimed Fanny, weakly. 
“Mizzi and Otti. It sounds like the first 
act of the ‘Merry Widow’.” She turn 
to Theodore. “I wish you'd sit back, an 
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relax, and if you must clutch that violin ' 


I don’t | 


case do it more comfortably. 
want you to tell me a thing, now. New 
York is ghastly in August. We'll get a 


train out of here to-morrow. My apart- | 
ment in Chicago is cool and high and quiet | 


and the lake is in the front yard, practi- 
cally. To-night, perhaps, we'll talk about 
—things. And, oh, Teddy, how glad I am 
to see you—to have you—to”—she put 
out a hand and patted his thin cheek—“ to 
touch you.” 

And at that the man became a boy again. 
His face worked a moment painfully, and 
then his head came down in her lap that 
held the baby, and so she had them both 
for a moment, one arm about the child, 
one hand smoothing the boy's close- 
cropped hair. And in that moment she 
was more splendidly maternal than either 
of the women who had borne these whom 
she now comforted. 


'T WAS Fanny who attended to the hotel 
rooms, to the baby's comfort, to the 
railroad tickets, to the ordering of the 


meals. ‘Theodore was like a stranger in a | 


strange land. Not only that, he seemed 
dazed. 

“We'll have it out to-night,” Fanny 
said to herself. “He'll never get that look 


off his face until he has told it all. I knew , 


she was a beast.” 


She made him lie down while she at- | 


tended to schedules, tickets, berths. She 
was gone for two hours. When she re- 
turned she found him looking amused, 


terrified and helpless, all at once, while | 


three men reporters and one woman spe- 
cial writer bombarded him with questions. 
The woman had brought a staff artist with 
her and he was now engaged in making a 
bungling sketch of Theodore’s face with | 
its ludicrous expression. 

_ Fanny sensed the situation and saved 
it. She hadn't sold goods all these years | 
without learning the value of advertising. | 
She came forward now, graciously (but 
not too graciously). Theodore looked re- 
lieved. Already he had learned that one 
might lean on this sister who was so ca- 
pa le, so bountifully alive. 

“Teddy, you're much too tired to talk: 
Let me talk for you.” 

“My sister, Miss Brandeis,” said Teddy, 
and waved a rather feeble hand in an in- 
clusive gesture at the interrogatory five. 

Fanny smiled. “Do sit down,” she 
said, "all of you. ‘Tell me, how did you 
appen to get on my brother's trail?” 

, Une of the men explained. “We had a 
list of ship's passengers, of course. And 
we knew that Mr. Brandeis was a German 
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here is solid comfort in Kar- 

pen Furniture— the comfort of 
luxurious lines that fit every curve 
of your body and of thick, soft 


Violinist. And then the story of the ship 
being chased by a French boat. We just 
missed him down at the pier—” 

But he isn't a German violinist,” in- 
terrupted Fanny. “Please get that 
Straight. He's American. He is the 

‘merican violinist—or will be, as soon as 
'S concert tour here is well started. It 
was Schabelitz himself who discovered my | 
other, and predicted his brilliant career. | 
tre, —she had been glancing over the 
artist s shoulder, —" will you let me make | 
di tch for you—just for the fun of the | 
HUE I do that kind of thing rather de- 
cantly. Did you see my picture called 
of th archer,’ in the ‘Star,’ at the time | 
ce e gs parade in May? Yes, that 
call mme. Just because he has what we 
à butcher hair-cut, don't think he's 
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illustrated book No. 1110 of Karpen 
Furniture, in period and modern 
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The Queen Anne all- wphol- 
stered chair illustrated holds 
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has the characteristic Kar- 

nesque loose spring cush- 
in upholstery over a deep 
spring foundation. T'he legs 
are of mahogany. 
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He Fathers 


PROUD godfather 
is kindly Big Ben, 
when baby first 

peeps at the world. He 
shares the joy of mother 
and dad—and their new 
duties, /oo. 

He lends two willing hands 
for molding little lives. He 


helps make better men for 
Father Time. 


From the wee small hours of 
infancy till twilight of old age, 
Big Ben is true to his trust. He's 


THE | 
A Harmony of God's Words, conveying 
His System of Practical Religion 

ou see it clearly and see it whole. 
T God speaks for Himself. 
Delivered for $1; or. description on request. 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


LaSalle, 11.,U.s.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Binge and Sleep- Meter 


Punctuality 


a faithful friend through life. 


Big Ben of Westclox is re- 
spected by all—sentinel of time 
throughout the world. He’s 
loyal, dependable and his ring 
is true—ten half-minute calls or 
steadily for five minutes. 


Back of Big Ben stands a com- 
munity of clockmakers. Each year 
they build more than four million 
alarms—accurate, long-lived, almost 
friction-free. And Big Ben is their 
masterpiece. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 


WORD OF THE TRUTH Improve Your Voice 


Send now for information on the famous Feuchtin- 
ger Method. A course of ‘easy, silent exercises for 
the vocal organs. (Used at home.) Makes weak, 
harsh and husky voices strong and clear. Special at- 
tention to stammering and lisping. Recommended 
by greatest singers of Europe. No matter how hope- 
less your case may seem, send for literature. 

i for our literature, absolutely FREE 
Write Today and postage prepaid. Send for it now. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 1057, 1810 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Beautiful GX 3 
/ Genuine =. 
ONDS $2:994, 3 
QN CREDIT—NO MONEY DOWN—FREE EXAMINATION 30055 
YOU DON'T PAY A CENT until you see and examine the article, If 


perfectly satisfactory, pay 1.5 of 


purchase price and the b: 


alance In 8 


| equal monthly payments. If not entirely satisfactory, return at our 


Sibense. A guarantee certificate a» to quality with each diamond. 
Your Diamond o} 
creased value of 734% on a larger purchase, 


Bend for free catalog Del.UXE No. 35A containing over 1000 illustra- 
tions of diamonds, watches, silver ware and other gift articles, Make 


a selection either for yourself, friend or loved one. 


yarchased from us can be exchanged at a yearly in- 


e will send the 


| article for your examination all fully prepaid. You assume no responsi- 


bility and are under no obligations. 


Everything at rockbottom 


| prices direct to you. Send for catalog today, it's Free. 
LL. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 35A 
L 2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE CITY | 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


German, because he isn't. You wouldn't 
call Winnebago, Wisconsin, Germany, 
would you?" 

She was sketching him swiftly, daringly, 
masterfully. She was bringing out the 
distinction, the suffering, the boyishness 
in his face, and toning down the queer 
little foreign air he had. Toning it, but 
not omitting it altogether. She was too 
good a showman for that. As she sketched 
she talked, and as she talked she drew 
Theodore into the conversation, deftly, 
and just when he was needed. She gave 
them what they had come for—a story. 
And a good one. She brought in Mizzi 
and Otti for color, and she saw to it that 
they spelled those names as they should 
be spelled. She managed to gloss over the 
question of Olga. Ill. Detained. Last 
minute. Too brave to sacrifice her hus- 
band’s American tour. She finished her 
sketch and gave it to the woman reporter. 
It was an amazingly compelling little piece 
of work—and yet, not so amazing, per- 
haps, when you consider the thing that 
Fanny Brandeis had put into it. Then 
she sent them away, tactfully. They left, 
knowing all that Fanny Brandes had 
wanted them to know, guessing little that 
she had not wanted them to guess. More 
than that no human being can accomplish, 
without the advice of his lawyer. 

“Whew!” from Fanny, when the door 
had closed. 

* Gott im Himmel!" from Theodore. “I 
had forgotten that America was like that." 

“ But America is like that. And, Teddy, 
we're going to make it sit up and take no- 
tice. 

At that Theodore drooped again. Fanny 
thought that he looked startlingly as she 
remembered her father had looked in those 
days of her childhood when Brandeis’ Ba- 
zaar was slithering down-hill. The sight of 
him moved her to a sudden resolve. She 
crossed swiftly to him, and put one heart- 
ening hand on his shoulder. i : 

* Come on, brother. Out with it. Let's 
have it all now." : 

He reached up for her hand and held it, 
desperately. “Oh, Fan!" began Theo- 
dore, “Fan, I’ve been through hell!” 


] ; money. I kept on with my music. 


Fanny said nothing. She only waited, 
quietly, encouragingly. She had learned 
when not to talk. Presently he took up 
his story, plunging directly into it, as 
though sensing that she had already 
divined much. 


" Q'HE married me for a living. You'll 

think that's a joke, knowing what I 
was earning there in Vienna, and how you 
and Mother were denying yourselves €v- 
erything to keep me. But in a city that 
circulates a coin valued at a twentieth 0 
a cent an American dollar looms up big: 
Besides, two of the other girls had got 
married. Good-for-nothing officers. he 
was jealous, I suppose. I didn't know any 
of that. I was flattered to think she'd no- 
tice me. She was awfully popular. She 
has a kind of wit. I suppose you'd call it 
that. The other girls were just coarse an 
heavy, and—well, animal. You cant 
know the rottenness of life there in Vienna. 
Olga could keep 
laughing all evening. I thought was à 
lucky boy. I'd have pitied everybody m 
Winnebago if I'd ever thought of anybody 
in Winnebago. I never did, except once 1n 


| a while of you and Mother, when I nee á 


a whole supper table ' 
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Fanny Herself, by EpNA FERBER 


sense enough left for that. Besides, it was 
ahabit by that time. Well, we were mar- 
ried.” 

He laughed, an ugly abrupt little laugh 
that ended in a moan, and turned his head 
and buried his face in Fanny’s breast. 
And Fanny’s arm was there, about his 
shoulder. "Fanny, you don’t—I can’t—” 
He stopped. Another silence. Fanny’s 
arm tightened its hold. She bent and 
kissed the top of the stubbly head, bowed 
so low now. “Fan, do you remember that 
woman in the ‘Three Musketeers,’ the 
hellish woman, that all men loved and 
loathed? Well, Olga’s like that. I’m not 
whining. I’m not exaggerating. I’m just 
trying to make you ynderstand. And yet 
I don’t want you to understand. Only, 
you don’t know what it means to have you 
to talk to. To have someone who—" He 
clutched her hand, fearfully. *' You do 
love me, don't you, Fanny! You do, don’t 
you, Sis!" 

"More than anyone in the world," 
Fanny reassured him quietly. “The way 
Mother would have, if she had lived.” 


A SIGH escaped him at that, as though 
11 4load had lifted from him. He went on 
presently. “It would have been all right 
if I could have earned just a little more 
money.” Fanny shrank at that and shut 
her eyes for a sick moment. “But I 
couldn't. I asked her to be patient. But 
you don't know the life there. There is no 
real home life. They live in the cafés. 
[hey go there to keep warm, in the win- 
ter, and to meet their friends, and gossip, 
and drink that eternal coffee, and every 
coffee house—there are thousands—is a 
rendezvous. We had two rooms, comfort- 
able ones, for Vienna, and I tried to ex- 
plain to her that if I could work hard and 
get into concert, and keep at the compos- 
ing, we'd be rich some day and famous and 
happy, and she'd have clothes and jewels. 
But she was too stupid or too bored. Olga 
is the kind of woman who believes what 
she sees. Things got worse all the time. 
She had a temper. So have I—or I used 
to have. But when hers was aroused it 
was horrible. Words that—that—un- 
speakable words. And one day she taunted 
me with being a—with my race. The first 
time she called me that 1 felt that I must 
kill her. That was my mistake. I should 
have killed her. And I didn’t.” 

Teddy boy! Don’t, brother! You're 
tired. You're excited and worn out.” 

No, I’mnot. Just let me talk. I know 
what Im saying. "There's something clean 
about killing." He brooded a moment 
over that thought. Then he went on, dog- 
gedly, not raising his voice. His hands 
were clasped loosely. “You don't know 
about the intolerance and the anti-Semit- 
sm in Prussia, I suppose. All through 

ermany, for that matter. In Bavaria it's 

itter. That’s one reason why Olga loathed 
uh so. The queer part of it is that all 
at opposition seemed to fan something 
In me; something that had been smolder- 
ud a long time." 
had 15 voice had lost its dull tone now. It 
S In it a new timbre. And as he talked 
of egan to interlard his English with bits 
ion «Ir» the language to which his 
Ring ad accustomed itself in the past 

years. His sentences, too, took on a 
hu construction, from time to time. 

ji M Plainly excited now. 
Y playing began to improve. There 


HELLO! 


Are You 
There? 


.This is the Night Operator at 


VANITY FAIR 


If you long—in the 
battle of life—to be- 
come a Busy Bertha, 
and to stop being a 
small bore, fall in 
behind our special 
war time offer—an 
entire winter of 
Vanity Fair, for 
One 
Read the coupon. 


reen Dollar. 


The most cheerful and stimulating of all the 
new magazines—a winter of which will keep 
you in touch with the social, literary, dramatic 
and artistic skirmishes in American life and 
insure you against every form of dullness, 
boredom and intellectual old age. 


‘Pas is a brisk and 
burning year—in 
drama, art, literature, 
humor, fashion and 
sport, as wellas in poli- 
tics and war—and you 
can'texpect tokeep up 
with a double-quick 
winter unless you read 
a double-quick maga- 
zine—a magazine that 
can be read without 
anesthetics. 


ON'T expose your- 
self to the bombs 
of boredom! don't be 
stifled by the poison 
gas of ennui! keep be- 
ind the barrage fire 
of Vanity Fair, the 
busiest of all the rapid- 
fire magazine guns, the 
one that invariably 
looks on the sunny 
side of the silver linin 
of even the blackest o 
Life’s thunder clouds. 


Get the Cheero Spirit—for $1 


One little Green Dollar Will Bring 
You the Next Five Issues of Vanity 
Fair—and even six, if you mail 
coupon in the right-hand corner in 


double-quick time. 


Vanity Fair is the only really cheerful and 


enlivening magazine in America. 


It has only 


one motto in its ruthless warfare against bore- 
dom and that motto is “Over the Top." It 


prints humor—lots and lots of it—by the best 
of younger and more unconventional artists 
It views the stage, the arts, the 
sports, the gaieties and all the enlivening and 
highly vitalized sides of modern life bravely 


and writers. 


and CHEERFULLY. 


Attention! 
Salute the coupon! 


in step with the times. 


Forward March! 
Tear it off, fill it out 
and let Vanity Fair—all Winter—keep you 


Cuts copyright by Vanity Fair 


Eyes right! 


Every Issue Contains 


THE STAGE: 
Entertaining 
views, reviews, 
and portraits of 
the players. 
THE ARTS: 
Illustrated criti- 
cisms of the new- 
est and most dis- 
cussed pictures, as 
sculpture, archi- 
tecture and books. 


HUMOR: 

The most amus- 
ing work of our 
younger humor- 
ous writers and 
artists. 


ASSORTED 
NUTS: Striking 
and unusual por- 
traits of the as- 
sorted nuts, writ- 
ers, dancers, wits, 
beaux, and celeb- 
rities of New 
York. 


SPORTS: An up- 
to-date bisexual 
panorama of golf, 
tennis, racing, 
polo, and other 
sports. 
ESSAYS AND 
REVIEWS: By 
unconventional 
and stimulating 
essayists, crit- g 
ics, 
authors. 


DANCING: New 
dances and dan- 
cers, outdoor dan- 
ces, indoor dances, 
rhythmic dances. 
FASHIONS: The 
last word from our 
busy Paris office; 
clothes of all dis- 
criminating men 
and women. 
THE OPERA 
AND MUSIC: 
Stories and por- 
traits of singers, 
composers, con- 
ductors. 


DOGS AND MO- 
TORS: Photo- 
raphs of the best- 
red dogs and the 
best-built motors. 
SHOPPING: , 
An index to 4 
the best shops # 
and just 4 
what they J „Ò 
sell. 1 o 
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pewrite 


the 


80 to 100 Words a 


Minute Guaranteed! 
Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring 
skill on the typewriter has been discoy- 
cred. Almost over night it has revolu- 
tionized the whole typewriting situation. 
Already thousands of stenographers and 
other typewriter users who never exceeded 
thirty to forty words a minute, are writing 
80 to 100 words with half the effort and 


with infinitely great- £ 
er accuracy 
than they 
ever could 
before, and 
they're 
carning sal- 
aries in- 
creased in 
proportion. 


4 
Nothing Else Lik 


Don't confuse this new way in typewriting with 


It 


any system of the past. There has never been any- 
thing like it before. It is as different from the old 
touch systems as day is from night. Special Gymnastic 
Finger-Training Exercises bring results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce in months. It is 
the greatest step in t writing since the typewriter 
itself was invented—already its success has become 
nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken 
up this system are hundreds of graduates of business 
colleges and special typewriting courses—many were 
So-called touch writers—yet there has not been a 
single one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or her speed 
and accuracy, and the salaries have been increased 
from $8 to $15 a week (their former pay) to $25, $30 
and even $40 weekly. And the new way is amazingly 
easy for anyone—there are only 10 lessons and they 
can be quickly learned at home. 


New Catalog Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this 
new method. But we have prepared a catalog which 
tells all about it in complete detail, which is free to 
those interested. It is a big 32-page catalog brimful 
of eye-opening ideas and valua je information. It 
explains how this unique new method will quickly 
make your fingers strong and derterous, bring them 
under perfect control, make them extremely rapid in 
their movements—how in a few short weeks you can 
transform your typewriting and make it easy, accur- 
ate and amazingly speedy—all this and much more is 
told in detail. No instruction book ever written, no 
matter what it cost, ever told so plainly the real 
WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to 
make your work easier—if you want to put more 
money in your pay-envelope—get our catalog at once. 
It will be a revelation to you as to the speed and 
salary that is possible to typists. Mail postal or letter 
NOW, before you forget. Address, The Tulloss 
School, 2430 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 
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would be a ghastly scene with Olga—sick- 


ening—degrading. Then I would go to my | 


work and Í would play, but magnificently ! 
I tell you, it would be playing. I know. 
To fool myself I know better. One morn- 
ing, after a dreadful quarrel, I got the idea 
for the concerto, and the psalms. Jewish 
music. As Jewish as the Kol Nidre. I 


wanted to express the passi: a and fire and | 
history of a people. My people. Why was | 


that? Tell me. Selbst, weiss ich nicht. A 
felt that if I could put into it just a mil- 
lionth part of their humiliation, and their 


glory; their tragedy and their triumph; | 


their sorrow and their grandeur; their 
persecution, their Weltschmerz. Volks- 
schmerz. That was it. And through it all, 
weaving in and out, one great underlying 
motif. Indestructibility. The great cr 


which says: ‘We cannot be destroyed!” | 


He stood up, uncertainly. His eyes 
were blazing. He began to walk up and 


down the luxurious little room. Fanny's | 


eyes matched his. She was staring at him, 
fascinated, trembling. 

She moistened her lips a little with her 
tongue. "And you've done it? Teddy! 
You've done—that!”’ 

Theodore Brandeis stood up, very 
straight and tall. “ Yes,” he said, simply. 
“Yes, I've done that.” 


SHE came over to him then and put her 
two hands on his shoulders. ‘‘ T'ed—dear 


—will you ever forgive me! I'll try to | 


make up for it now. I didn't know. I've 


been blind. Worse than blind. Criminal." | 


She was weeping now, broken-heartedly, 


and he was patting her with little comfort- | 


ing love-pats, and whispering words of 
tenderness. 

“Forgive you? Forgive you what?” 

“The years of suffering. The years 
you've had to spend with her. With that 
horrible woman—" 

"Don't—" He sucked his breath be- 
tween his teeth. His face had gone hag- 
gard again. Fanny, direct as always, made 
up her mind that she would have it all. 
And now. 

“There’s something you haven't told 
me. Tell me all about it. You're my 
brother and I'm your sister. We're all we 
have in the world." And at that, as though 
timed by some miraculous and supernat- 
ural stage manager, there came a cry from 
the next room, a sleepy, comfortable, im- 


penous little cry. Mizzi had awakened. | 


anny made a step in the direction of the 
door. Then she turned back. "Tell me 


why Olga didn't come. Why isn't she here | 


with her husband and baby?” 

“Because she’s with another man.” 

“Another—” 

“Tt had been going on for a long time. 
I was the last to know about it. It’s that 
way, always, isn’t it? She had been fooling 
me all the time, and they had been laugh- 
ing at me, the two of them. I didn’t find it 
out until just before this American trip. 
And when I confronted her with it, she 
laughed in my face. She said she hated 
me. She said she’d rather starve than 
leave him to come to America with me. 
She said I was a fiddling fool. She—" He 
was trembling and sick with the shame of 
it. "God! I can’t tell you the things she 
said. She wanted to keep Mizzi. Isn’t 
that strange? She loves the baby. She 
neglects her, and spoils her, and once I 
saw her beat her, in a rage. But she says 
she loves my Mizzi, and I believe she 


'—a ‘Comfortable 
Grinnell Motor Glove 


This Grinnell velvet coltskin auto 
gauntlet will make warm friends 


of your hands, no matter how cold the 
weather. Big cuff takes in sleeve of 
heavy coat. The famous *''Rist-Fit" 
feature gives snug fit at wrist—holds 
gauntlet always in place. 

Over 600 styles of Grinnell Gloves— 
correct styles for all occasions. 

We maintain the famous Grinnell quality, 
despite the world-wide shortage of leather. 


Write for 1917 Booklet "Glove Styles." Ask 
your dealer to show you "Rist-Fit" glove. If he 
hasn't it,send us his name and your size—we'll 
send gloves for your approval, charges prepaid. 


MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO. 
162 Broad Street, Grinnell, lowa 


Grinnelh 


Best for Every Purpose 
Does Ghe Socket Chafe You? 


M se. you are MOT wearint 


Cee *^, BUCHSTEIN'S VULCANIZED 
4 — ~a FIBER which is soothing to your 
oe leg, cool, neat, light, 


é LIMB 
I ™ ef} walls not much thicker 
easy peymests te : 
teod people. A. Buchateia than a silverdollar, strong 
Co. 113 6th St. S., Minneapolis, Mian. Guaranteed 5 Years! 
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29 TIMES 

STRONGER 
THAN PLAIN 
STEEL 


Witt's Can and Pail are made of heavy, 
deeply corrugated steel—29 times 
stronger than plain steel. They are 
dent-proof. A special galvanizing pro- 
cess makes them rust-proof. They out- 
last two ordinary cans. Special lids that 
fit air-tight make Witt's Can and Pail 
absolutely sanitary. They are sealed 
tight as a vault. Odors and garbage 
are kept in; flies and dogs kept ou 
Buy Witt's for your home. It v 
you money. Write for booklet 
name of your nearest 
Witt dealer. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. A4, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Look for the Y ellow 
Label 
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Foolish Things the War May Stop, by FreD C. KELLY 


does in her own dreadful way. I promised 
her, and lied to her, and then I ran away 
with Mizzi and her nurse." 

“Oh, I thank God for that!" Fanny 
cried. “I thank God for that! And now, 
Teddy boy, we'll forget all about those 
miserable years. We'll forget all about 
her, and the life she led you. You're going 
to have your chance here. You're going 
to be repaid for every minute of suffering 
you've endured. You need never think of 
her again. You'll never see her again! 
That beast! That woman!” 

And at that Theodore’s face became 
distorted and dreadful with pain. He 
raised two impotent, shaking arms high 
above his head. “That’s just it! That's 
justit! You don’t know what love is. You 
don’t know what hate is. You don’t know | 
how I hate myself. Loathe myself. She’s | 


all that’s miserable, all that’s unspeakable, | | 


all that’s vile. And if she called me to-da 

Id come. That's it.’ He covered his 

shamed face with his two hands, so that 

the words came from him slobberingly, 

sickeningly. “I hate her! I hate her! And 

I want her! I want her! I want her!” 
(To be concluded) 


Foolish Things the | 
War May Stop | 


(Continued from page 20) | 


every man were supposed to do the same 
thing, without regard to his natural taste 
oraptitude? Suppose every man had to | 
cultivate the soil, just as every woman is 
supposed to do housework? ^ Wouldn't 
there be a vast number of discontented 
men—more than the present number of 
iscontented women?” 

I was obliged to admit that since this 
young woman's brief adventure into busi- | 
ness she had become more mentally alert | 
and much better company than she had | 
ever been before. I wondered what would 
happen if all married women got into the 
habit of filling a business calling a part of 
each day. Would they and their husbands 

ave more to talk about of a pleasant sort 
at night, and less to complain about? 
Or wouldn’t they? 

Another important phase of war-time 
readjustment—possibly the most note- 
worthy of all—is this: There is going to 

€ à second sounding of opportunity for 
the thousands. of middle-aged men who 
ave never been able to find themselves. 
n every large plant are capable men 
Who feel that at one time or another they | 
have been side-tracked. They have been 
shunted off into routine instead of having 
n “nance at the executive place they had 
hoped for, Now, with the stri ping of 

Usiness organizations all over ne coun- 
hee these misfits, square pegs in round 
ae men who for one reason or another 
E never quite made good, are going to | 

ave a fresh look-in. If they have capa- | 

ities never before recognized, there will 
Lia ample demand and reward now, just 
poon as they show what they can do. | 
Vind hundreds of thousands of men be- 
ein, itary age—say from thirty-one to 
a Y—there is to be a new dawn and a 
is^ Spin of the wheel. Opportunity is go- 
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No self-respecting man likes to wear 
wrinkled trousers. Baygy knees make even 
a brand new suit look sloppy; while freshly 
creased trousers make you look well-dressed 
in an old suit. Sending trousers to a tailor 
is expensive. Lowest charge 15c- usually 
25c. ‘Two pressings per week means $1.20 
to $2 a month, $15 to $26 year. Why not 
save that money? For less than 1c a 
month, Leahey’s — 
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Show Windows That 
Sell Goods 


Interesting Ways to Attract Human Beings Into Stores 


By DALE CARNAGEY 


STORE'S first aim in securing your 
trade is to coax you inside its doors 
—into the buying atmosphere. 

'Jhe larger metropolitan shops employ 
corps of expert decorators, who devote 


; their lives to creating displays that will 


woo your attention and draw you inside. 
The larger stores sometimes spend a 
thousand dollars for one display. The 


` departments in a big establishment vie 
with one another for window space, and 


each department pays rent to the store 
for the privilege of displaying its wares 
before your eyes. 

A Chicago concern discovered that one 
of its windows missed fire—failed to at- 
tract the desired attention. An unending 
stream of footsteps passed, but this win- 
dow could not arrest them, or even slack- 
en their speed. One week the millinery 
department displayed in this space some 
attractive price reductions; women shop- 
pers glanced vaguely at the window, and 
rushed right on. Why?" ‘The head dec- 
orator had this question put to him none 
too gently. Two of his assistants drifted 
hack and forth across the store front, lis- 
tened to the comments, watched the eyes 
of the crowd and discovered the answer. 
When the decorators had installed invisi- 
Ele lighting systems they had neglected to 
change the lights in this particular window, 
and large, brilliant droplights still illumi- 
nated it. They attracted attention—too 
much attention. You cannot help being 
attracted by bright lights; and, like a 
moth, you cannot ignore the attraction. 
Right here was the secret of the trouble 
with the window—the pedestrians could 
not look at hats and backgrounds and 
lights all at once. The crowd’s attention 
was caught momentarily by the most in- 
sistent stimulus. All saw the lights; few 
saw the hats. When invisible lights were 
installed the trouble vanished. 

We seldom bestow our attention con- 
sciously. Our powers of concentration 
drift, and are caught by the most power- 
ful attraction. A Kansas City store dis- 
played dark neckwear in a window fitted 
with a mahogany background. The dec- 
orator relieved the monotony with several 
pairs of white gloves. The sale of white 
gloves leaped up twenty per cent, but the 
neckwear buyers hopes fell, for the white 
gloves absorbed the attention. A Phila- 
delphia store had the same trouble when 
it exhibited cathedral pictures in a rug 
window. The newspapers were flingin 
out stories of bombarded cathedrals, an 
the sale of these pictures’ increased six 
thousand per cent, but nobody saw the 
rugs. 

A store located near an L station in 
down-town New York noticed that the 
office people hurrying past to catch the 


next express never gave the display a 
look. The proprietor had an idea. He 
bought beautiful brilliant red drapery, 
and hung it as a background for his win- 
dows. ‘The next night the red flared out 
from his exhibit, and caught the attention 
of the passers-by. 

I asked the head decorator of a Fifth 
Avenue store the effect of a window trim- 
med in vivid red. He laughed: “It would 
stop a motor 'bus." Red is the passionate, 
exciting color. Experiments have shown 
that men of extreme sensibility will, un- 
der the influence of red lights, actually de- 
velop more muscular power than when ex- 
posed to blue lights. Red is used for hre 
alarm boxes, fire escapes, exit signs in the- 
aters and bull fights—it attracts, excites. 
A Chicago establishment exhibited a bed- 
room suite in a window trimmed in red, 
and aroused the spectators instead of im- 
pressing them with that restful, calm at- 
mosphere which we like to associate with 
our sleeping places. One store in Rapid 
City, South Dakota, however, and anoth- 
er in Oklahoma City, found that gaudy 
colors drew most forcibly the Indians and 
negroes, 


IVID colors demand, and get. atten- 

tion. A Boston establishment’s som- 
ber display of shoes had no virility. Drap- 
ing the window with rich, unusual hues. 
and displaying various-colored silk hose 
with the shoes, put verve and pulling pow- 
er behind their store front. s 

A Fifth Avenue store decorator finds 
that he is most successful when using gray, 
blue and green. Gray gives a refined tone, 
while blue and green are restful. This 
tendency of blue and green may be partly 
explained by the fact that we associate 
these hues with nature. ] 

A New York store made an extensive 
canvass of the favorite colors of its trade— 
men preferred blue, women red. This con- 
cern has found that in its windows for 
women it is advisable to use richer and 
more varied colors than are employed in 
the windows for men. ‘ 

A Brooklyn emporium with cold and 
uninviting windows shot gold, orange and 
yellow through its display, and van- 
quished the chill: 

Extremely small windows hampered 2 
Broadway establishment in the high rent 
district. Its windows appeared larger 
when trimmers employed a backgrout 
and trim of receding colors—soft grays 
greens and blues. It is a singular fact that 
a red object will actually seem closer than 
a blue one beside it. A 

A New York cloak and suit house a 
deavors to put a touch of white near the 
face of its models to heighten their color. 
White neckwear, however, only increases 


BH 
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This New Range 
Is AWonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 
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There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
forbroiling, with white enamel door. 
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cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things -five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
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the sallowness of an ocherous-comp!exion 
model, while yellow near the face relieves 
the sallow effect by contrast. Because 
white intensifies the color near it, custom 
has decreed white collars for men, white 
gowns for brides, and white party dress.s 
for children. 

But all the colors in Christendom can- 


. not long successfully compete with human 


beings for your attention. We are a gre- 
garious lot. Desert islands are ideal only 


in novels. A prominent New York maga- 


zine, largely pictorial, will not use scenic 
illustrations unless there is a human being 
in the foreground. Another magazine will 
not use the photograph of a person unless 
it shows him in activity. A human being 


|! who works behind plate glass will usually 


draw a crowd. People packed a Toronto 
sidewalk to the gutter, watching a chef 
cook buckwheat cakes in a restaurant 
window. 

A Fifth Avenue shop recently had a 
window display of raw materials used in 
its candy. This exhibit was interesting, 
instructive and a proof of purity, a regular 
“knockout” —if the people only looked at 
it. Simultaneously with this unviewed 
display, a ‘Twenty-third Street candy 
store attracted crowds that would be the 
despair of a cocktight promoter, The lat- 
ter store had a girl in the window actually 
making candy- a human being in action. 
A shoe store in Washington drew large 
crowds to its opening display by having 
men operate shoe machinery in its win- 
dews- human beings in action. A window 
decorator for a Philadelphia department 
store hung Christmas wreaths in thirteen 
windows. The same group of people stood 
outside and followed him from window to 
window for two hours. 


PRETTY girl in a window will proba- 
£4 Y bly attract more attention than anv- 
thing else, but it is not always easy to secure 
the girl. A Philadelphia telephone company 


planned to have an attractive maiden nib- 


ble chocolates in their window and adver- 
tise their service. The telephone publicity 
man called on the decorator for a large de- 
partment store, and persuaded him to 
send out a call for the models used at this 
store's fashion shows. At the appointed 
hour they arrived—fetching and femi- 
nine. Each, in her turn, was offered the 


. chocolate-munching window role at an at- 


tractive remuneration: “ What!—a street 
mob staring at me? . Throw the horse 
over the fence some hay. Not for mine!" 

If vou can't see a human being in ac- 
tivity you will stop to look at the next 
best thing—a wax figure in suggested 
activity. Three times as many people 
stopped to look at a hosiery window in 
a Brooklyn store after a wax hgure 
was installed. When a beautiful girl was 
substituted, the traffic department ob- 
jected to the blocked sidewalk. A Phila- 
delphia store, a few years ago, made a 
window display of a book on Double 
Whist—it attracted about as much atten- 
tion as a congressman does in Washing- 
ton. The head decorator staged, with wax 
figures, a card game in the window, and, 

resto! the book department clerks were 
usy. 

The tendency of the highest class stores 
is to display their garments on headless 
dummies; but the fact is that most people, 
women especially, are still attracted by a 
pretty wax figure. One decorator ex- 


Put every member of your 
family on Cat's Paw Heels. 


The Foster Friction Plug prevents 
slipping and makes the heels 
wear longer. 


There are no holes to track mud 
and dirt into the house. 

And Cat's Paws protect the floors 
from heel marks. 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


50c. attached, black, white or tan. For men, women 
and children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. 


O-iginators and Patentees of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping 


One Pipe-Smoker's 
Letter That We 
Can't Publish 


It was postmarked Salchaket, Alaska, and 
was written on the back of a map of the 
Yukon country. 

The writer of the letter told us in singu- 
larly unrestrained language of an incident 
in the Diddyrod country which he thought 
would interest any pipe-smoker. He had 
traded what he considered a worthless claim 
for a package of Edgeworth Tobacco and the 
*sourdough what got the claim from me for 
the Edgeworth took eighty thousand dollars 
out of the ground what I didn't know was 
in it." ; 

This man, like a regular sport, doesn't kick 
at the little trick Fate played upon him, but 
writes us to praise the tobacco for which he had 
traded a valuable claim. 

He doesn’t overpraise Edgeworth. 

He simply took his pen in hand to say that 

a it was good tobacco, 


qualifying. the word 
good with adjectives 
whose usage is more 


common than approved. 

No doubt other to- 
bacco manufacturers get 
letters from smokers, 
too. And doubtless they 
are made just as happy 
by them, but the 
letters we get from 
Edgeworth smok- 
ers certainly do 
warm our hearts. 
If you have never 
smoked Edgeworth, 
we will be glad to send 
you samples of both 
forms in which it is 
made—samples that you can 
smoke at once or keep nearby and use when 
the spirit moves you. 

One man we know sent for these samples 
and after they came, he decided he was 


pretty well pleased with his old brand, so 
he put the samples in his desk drawer and 
didn't even try them. 

Two weeks later he was working late, and 
ran short of tobacco. He was as miserable 
as you can imagine, sucking away at his 
empty pipe until he bethought himself of 
those Edgeworth samples in his desk. 

Out they came, and either because he was 
starving for a smoke or because Edgeworth 
really is a superior tobacco, he liked it so 
well he has clung to that brand ever since. 

So, the samples we send you may save 
your life some time. At any rate they can't 
disappoint you much, and you may like them 
immensely. y 

Edgeworth comes in two forms, Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. It’s the same tobacco in 
both forms, but. Plug Slice is prepared for the 
pipe by the smoker, who "rubs it up" in the 
palms of his hands. Ready-Rubbed is, as the 
name suggests, all ready for the pipe. You 
may have a sample of both and decide for 
yourself which form suits you better. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Rea ly-Rubbed 
are 10e for pocket size tin, 50¢ for large tin, $1.00 
for handsome humidor package. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 156, 25e. 50€ and $1.00. Mailed 
prepaid where no dealer can supply, but except 
in a few isolated cases all dealers have it. 


For the free samples address Larus & Bro. Co., 25 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. Send us your retail dealer's 


name, please. 


To 


di 
1 en 
ADV. pU pia 


& 


——_ 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your jobber can- 
not supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. Co. will gladly send 
you a one or two dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post al same price 
you would pay jobber. 
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plained this by saying that women like to 
see pretty garments on someone else and 
imagine that they themselves, in these 
clothes, will look just as captivating. 
'This, he informed me, was the reason the 
feminine fashion exhibits, with pomp and 
display, were so successful. Men, on the 
other hand, like to buy their clothes in a 
quiet way. A Baltimore store found that 
their men's clothing department was most 
successful when placed in an annex, where 
the men could slip in and out, unmolested 
and unobserved. 

'The sales tactics that cause a riot with 
women customers fail with men. A few 
years ago a Philadelphia department store 
put on, with high hopes and with big ad- 
vertising bills, a fashion show for men— 
masculine models in the nobbiest attire. 
Well, why not? Feminine fashion shows 
were a huge success. A few men sneaked in 
with a kind of scolded cocker-spaniel ex- 
pression on their faces; some women 
drifted by and said, “Oh, you!” and em- 
barrassed the models, and the affair was 
about as successful as a skate store would 
be in the South Sea Islands. 

Some shops attract crowds by putting 
a child appeal behind their plate glass. A 
child in the street car, on the train, will 
often concentrate the attention of all the 
passengers. How many novels and plays 
can you recall where a child unites es- 
tranged parents or wins forgiveness from a 
grandfather for a mother who has eloped? 
“The Girl Who Smiles," which was pro- 
duced on Broadway last season, is an ex- 
ample. Children are sometimes put in 
movie scenes just on account of their irre- 
sistible appeal. A department store stops 
many of the pedestrians on Fifth Avenue 
because wax figures of children are prodi- 

ally displayed behind their windows. 

he sidewalk spectators are always more 
numerous when the children are acting 


naturally, pulling one another's hair or | 


reaching for a cat's tail. 


'T IS impossible to give any accurate fig- 

ures upon the increased sales resulting 
from window displays. The article offered, 
the price, the season, the location, the at- 
mosphere, the humor of the public, and 
many other factors, make it vary greatly. 
A Baltimore department store gives the 
following as their usual experience: Win- 
dow displays increase women's $1.50 un- 
derwear, 25 per cent; 29-cent neckwear re- 
ductions, 25 per cent; 59-cent shirt reduc- 
tions, 40 per cent; popular-priced goods in 
general from 10 to 25 per cent; Oriental 
rugs or $10 waists perhaps not at all. 

One would know on a moment’s reflec- 
tion that this store carried automobile 
goggles, yet a simple window display call- 
ing the public's attention to this article 
increased the sale of these goods 500 per 
cent, loo many stores shelve little spe- 
cialties and wait patiently for the public 
to demand them. 

The greatest drawing card imaginable, 
if practical, would be to have a photo- 
graph of every desired customer in. the 
window. When it comes right down to 
brass tacks, we are more interested in our- 
selves than in anything else. Mirror man- 
ufacturers are usually thriving. A Brook- 
lyn concern that has mirrors for back- 
grounds in its windows informed me that 
three out of every five women who paused 
at their display took a peep at themselves. 
‘The slot machines on the subway and ele- 
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increased cost of 


high-grade materials 

makes it more impor- 
tant than ever that you rely 
on a quality trade-mark for 
the satisfaction you have a 
right to expect. 


Eight to Ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 
[here's a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season's 
correct styles. His name and 

booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


The 
Monitor 
Fils every 
foot 

Look for 


name in 


Over a half million shippers need met 
who know how to route shipments, 0 
tain shortest mileage and quickest di 
liveries; how to classify goods and pbs 
tain lowest rates. These are two vital 
factors in business competition. 

man who can classify commodities and figure coulinet 
most economivally can name practically his own salary: 
Concerns gladly pay competent men 


5 to $100 a W 


Many pay a great deal more, because the knowledge 
of n Trained Traffic Expert anyes them many tme 
his walury. ‘Train to enter this new, unrowded 
profession. Positions are permanent; work ii pleasant; 
salary ix large. Give yourself a chance. 
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We Train You By Mail 
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Write at once for Big Free "Traffic nd 
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Parlette 


says: 


“The greatest 
school is The Uni- 


versity of 
Knocks, 


Hard 


Its play- 


ground is the Uni- 
verse; its president 
isthe Almighty. Its 
books are bumps. 


“Here we learn 


all we ever 
and write it 


only book we ever 
own—The Book of 
Our Experience. 


know, 


in the The Book of Our 


Experience 
By Ralph Parlette 
Humorist, Philosopher, 
Editor and Lecturer 


"Every bump we get is a lesson. 


If we learn t 
we don't get 


get promoted to the next bump. 


he lesson with one bump, 
that bump any more; we 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Colorado's Famous Juvenile 


Judge, 
** ‘The University 


endorses "Hard Knocks’’ 
of Hard Knocks'is a great big boost 


for everybody that will read it,'"—Ben B, Lindsey. 


William Jennings 


Bryan Commends ‘‘Hard Knocks” 


"I am glad to commend this book ‘‘Hard Knocks,” 
which is full of simple and practical philosophy.”' 


—William Jennings Bryan 


Harrington Emerson, Efficiency Expert, Buys "Hard 


Knocks” 


The Author 


Mr. Parlette has 
been lecturing on 
the chautauqua 
and lyceum plat- 


form for 20 years. 
Lastseason he ap- 
peared in every 
state in the Union 


Price $1. 


“Mr. Harrington Emerson, 


president of 
The Emerson Company, pre- 
sentedeach of his associates and 
employees with a copy of The 
University of Hard Knocks asa 
Christmas gift.’’—G. E Jones, 
Secretary The Emerson Co. 


America's Great Humorist Com- 
ments: — ''The University of 
Hard Knocks” was put into 
book form at the clamorous re- 
quest of the million or so who 
have heard it from Parlette’s 
lips.—Strickland Gillilan, 


Biggest Dollar's Worth I've Had 
“Read it 
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layne, Associate Editor, Schen- 

ectady (N. Y.) Union Star. 
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WATCHES & JEWELRY 
B Unusual Values 


in perfect cut, blue white 
diamonds exceptionally 
brilliant and sparkling. 
Charge accounts opened 
with any honest person, 
on easy terms. 

20%, down— 109%% a month 


No interest charged or 
security required. 
take no risk. 
unusual value return the 
goods at our expense, 
money refunded. 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


Northeast cor. Broadway 


ETT c | 


You 
If not an 


Guarantee certificate with 
every diamond attesting its 
value and providing for ex- 
change at full purchase price. 
Send for Catalog No. 75. It's 
free. 

Note new address, 
Maiden Lane. 


No. 1 


Established 1843 
1 Maiden Lane, New York, U.S. A. 
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| vated stations have mirror fronts—a lady 
| approaches to replace a few recalcitrant 
locks or apply powder, and, to deceive the 
spectators as to her real mission, drops a 
penny in the slot. The owners of an office 
| building had to remove mirrors from their 
| elevators to avoid carrying their feminine 
trafhe beyond their destination, for look- 
| ing into a mirror isn't conducive to re- 
| membering one's floor. 
It is a peculiar fact that few of us really 
know what we ourselves look like. A 
| 


moment after we leave the cheval glass we | 


have no definite impression of ourselves, 
such as we have of our companions. 


BROOKLYN store decreased its rent 

materially by taking a small frontage 
on Fulton Street as a feeder, and placing 
most of its windows on the less valuable 
side streets. Double your third and little 
hnger and thumb under the palm of your 
hand, now spread apart your fore and sec- 
ond finger, and you have an excellent dia- 
gram of this store—the back of your hand 
representing the body of your store, and 
your fore and second fingers, long and 
narrow, representing the two windows 
that shoot out onto the high rent street to 
catch the crowds. These two narrow 
windows are made to appear much broad- 
er by the use of mirrors for backgrounds. 
Women drift along the windows attracted 
by the beautiful display, a little further 
past the first finger joint, past the second, 
until, suddenly, they are at the bottom 
of the V, where your fingers join the hand. 
Through the swaying doors here can usu- 
ally be seen, just inside, a table displaying 
bargains that would tempt money out of a 
woman's purse in the midst of a financial 
panic. And a few moments later she is 
saying, “Send it, please.” 

A mirror also reflects moving objects 
passing along the street, and moving ob- 
jects command attention. This trait of 
the human animal can be partly explained 
by the fact that for ten thousand years or 
so moving objects might have meant 
danger to our cave-dwelling fathers. 

One may not be noticing the chair on the 
| opposite side of the room, but if it sudden- 
ly began to move one would see it. A 
HalGere drug store recently took ad- 
vantage of this trait, and packed the side- 
walk by exhibiting a continuous unwind- 
| ing strip of green paper, containing ad- 
vertisements for a dairy. Had this device 
not moved it would have repelled, not 
attracted. 

'The public did not pay the desired at- 
tention to a Philadelphia shoe store's new 
showings. New styles were then fitted on 
models who marched back and forth be- 
hind the plate glass. Screens were erected 
so that the models were visible only from 
the knees down—in a few minutes one had 
to edge his or her way through the crowd 
to see the window. 

The display that will win during one 
season of the year will fail at another. On 
the whole, ready-to-wear garments per- 
haps attract the: most women, while a 
window full of puppies or a window fea- 
turing a shooting scene will probably at- 
tract the maximum amount of men. You 
may not have raised your boy to be a 
soldier, your ancestors did it for you with 
a thoroughness that only a thousand gene- 
rations of pink-tea fathers can dislodge. 

A Philadelphia store staged a huntin 
scene—pheasants, deer, bear, quail, wil 
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ation has done for others. 


Our combination out- 
fits give you three of the 
greatest natural curative 
agents in the world— 


vibration, faradic and 
galvanic electricity. We will 
send this wonderful machine 
to you on free trial. See it— 
try it—test it. Now is the 
time for you to send for the 
free book, "Health and Beau- 
ty." Thousands have received 
it. You are invited to write 
for it, too. Send the coupon 
today. 


Vibration Is Life 


A Mm In vibration there 


fn 


exists of the se- 
crets of life. You now have 
an opportunity to find out 
what vibration will do for 
you—rich, red blood 
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throogh your veins an 
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Will Anybody Buy 
a Hand-Brush as 
Good as This? 


It costs a dollar. Some stores sell it. Most 
merchants say, ‘People won't pay over 25c 
for a hand-brush or a nail-brush. We know 
it's a fine brush and worth the dollar, but 
our customers don't come in expecting to 
pay that much.” 

Are we bucking the tide when we manu- 
facture and try to sell an article as superior 
as the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand-Brush? 

Maybe you, if you believe in fewer things 
and better things, will apprecinte this: 

A hand-brush, where used at all, is gener- 
ally used every day. We make the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Hand-Brush to last for years. The 
first ones were made ten years ago and many 
of them are still in use, and as serviceable 
as ever. 

It is thickly set with big tufts of elastic, 
black bristle. ‘This bristle is the heavy or 
stub end of the toughest boar hair that we 
import for our varied brush manufacturing. 
It is set in an aluminum plate that is im- 
bedded in and riveted to a hard-wood back 
chemically treated. It is not a coarse brush 
—just a strong, efficient he-brush, made to 
stand all sorts of het, soap, soaking and use. 
It won't grow old or soft, nor will this bristle 
ever flop over on its side or come out. 

Do you think you would get any joy out 
of a possession of this sort? 

If you do, in justice to those merchants 
who sell it, ask at least one store for a Pro- 
phy -lac-tic Hand-Brush. We make only the 
one. If thestore hasn't it, send us one dollar 
and we will mail you the brush. 


If you pay a dollar for this 
brush and don’t feel mighty 
glad you got it, let us know. 
We'll send you back the dollar 
and you can keep the brush. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
251 Pine Street Florence, Massachusetts 


We make the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 


Clear Your Throat 


Hoarse, Tickling Throats” 
Sample for two-cent stamp 
; Detroit, U. S. A. 


pany, 
14 Business Over Sisty Years 


Quick Relief for Husky, 
25c at all Drug Stores. 


96 pages of wonderful values, 

diamonds, watches, rings, Jewelry, 

up-to~late designs. Buy the Ware 

Way. You will never miss the 
. Get posted, write today. 


Dept. 774 St. Louis, Mo. 


turkey, guinea hens, rabbits, squirrels, wax 
hunters, dogs and guns. Men thronged the 
sidewalk and many came half a hundred 
miles to view the scene. 

A well-known Brooklyn establishment 
uses flowers prodigally to leash public at- 
tention. All the world loves to look at 
roses and other flowers. Recently a Car- 
negie Hall travelogue audiencé viewed in 
silence many wonderful Alpine scenes but 
applauded when the screen reflected a 
bunch of bluebells. 

The store windows of thig country are 
often unworked mines as rich in treasure 
as the mountains of Mexico. The average 


| window that crowds swing by daily is not 


compelling—it is anemic and uninviting. 
A merchant in a Western city suddenly 
realized that his store fronts were lifeless. 
That night as he rolled in a Pullman to- 
ward New York, he was reading a book on 
window trimming. He spent a fortnight 
studying metropolitan windows, convers- 
ing with leading decorators and soaking 
himself with knowledge about human na- 
ture. Back at home again, he studied his 
own windows— he got outside of his store 
and used his imagination. He put himself 
in the position of the public. Ne saw that 
his neglected windows had not pulled —he 
had merely drifted along, contented with 
what business trickled through the door. 
That night he wired an offer to an assist- 
ant window decorator he had met in New 
York, and a fortnight later things started 
— among others, bigger profits for himself. 

The average merchant's views on win- 
dow trimming, like Nicodemus, need to be 


| born again. 


GEORGE H. CUSHING in the No- 
vember number tells “How to Cut 
Down Your Coal Bill.” This article 
may save you some money. 


Letter from a Reader 


Roxsury, Mass. 

DITOR of THe American Maca- 

ZINE: 

Traveling from Stamford in the 
Catskills to Philadelphia, I chanced to read 
THe AMERICAN Macazine for August, 
1917. 

I am not acquainted with you even by 
name—you are the unknown editor to me. 
I do not know your ideals as to a magazine. 
But as I read, it seemed to me that they 
might be something like this: 

“IJ want to reach the people. I want to 
do my share in work for the people. I want 
to have my share in their aspirations, their 
enjoyments, their accomplishments. I 
have the opportunity by the position 
which I hold. I will do my best to make 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE a magazine to 
which the people will look for cheer, for 
entertainment, for merriment, for sym- 
pathy, for real understanding of the daily 
problems of life, for help in their solution, 
for appreciation. If I can come this close 
to the people, the people will come close 
to me." 

i Whether this be right or no, this is my 
interpretation through the August number. 
Here follows the evidence: 

Who will not be better, more courageous, 

more steadfast forreading “Their Mother”? 
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Try the most luxurious and efficient 
garter selling for less than fifty cents 
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cg! 


Pads are light and cool—no heavy thick- 
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and clean white linings, 
which prevent discoloration 
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328-231 N. 5th Aven, Chicago, lll. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and entire 
corn or callus loosens ard can be lifted 


shortly the 
off without a twinge of pain. 
corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward 

Women! Keep a bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had 
Store in the United States 


The Edward Wesley Co 


Freezone removes hard 
ba Alls 


Freezone 


tiny 


at any drug 
or Canada. 


Cincinnati. O 


Faust Coffee 


is perfect. It is essiest made. 
most heelthful and goes further 
when used FULVERIZED in 
BLANKE'S Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot 
If vour denter hu 


his ram 
Faust and + 


Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis 
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heart again in reading Mary's philosophy, 
“Troubles are sent us to be overcome?” 
Who will not rejoice with pure joy at the 
devotion of her life and her final victory? 
It is beautiful. I congratulate William 
Dudley Pelley with all my heart. 

Then “The Morals of Peter,” dear, de- 
lightful little Peter! Will not that set 
many a father and mother to thinking? 
And to believing that there are many ways 
of reaching a child’s heart, that his point 
of view differs from ours, that we both 
must try to see the other side, and that his 
| morals will follow if we can only find out 
how to touch him? A true judge for the 
Juvenile Court, Judge Horton! Happy 
thankfulness to Marjorie Benton Cooke! 

What a help to those who are working 
upward (and who is not?) are the articles 
on "Interesting People" and the article 
by Thomas E. Wilson, “The Deciding 
Play in the Game of Life"—'' doing the 
| things as they should be done." 


“ 


A1. Mr. Ellis Parker Butler comes very 
close to a great problem, the money ques- 
tion in a household, and solves it so 
sweetly and naturally, leading to return- 
ing happiness. 

“The Man That Was in Him” might 


well read, “The Man That Was in Them | 


Both." It makes one proud to have lived 
among such possibilities. Again comes to 
mind that inseeing word of Phillips Brooks, 
"A man is his truest self at his greatest 
moment.” 

Grantland Rice touches the real home. 
John Howard Payne did it in a more 
stately way, but “Down in Sunny Ten- 
nessee" takes us right home. 

Of genuine New England flavor as well 
as of characteristic, quiet, kindly appre- 
ciation, “The Auctioneer,” by David 
Grayson, leads us to pleasant thoughtful- 
ness concerning manners of men and 
inner life. 

I might say more, but is this not 
enough for one number? It goes out to the 
people, and will not only give pleasure 
but a higher proht. 

Pardon this intrusion, but I just wanted 
to let you know my interpretation—insuf- 
ficient as it is—of your ideal, which has re- 
sulted from reading the August number of 
‘THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

With respect and admiration, 
MARY DANA-HICKS PRANG 


Suggestions to Old 
Folks 


VERY voung person is trying to de- 
4 cide whether or not he wants to grow 
old. Here is something for old people to do: 
Make young people feel that it is worth 
while to grow up. Here is something for 
old people not to do: Give young people 
the impression that old age brings merely 
sourness and a certain kind of despicable 
good sense, and indigestion, and aches 
| and pains. Every young person wonders 
whether he is on the road to ripeness or 
| decay, and whether or not there is any pro- 
vision in the scheme of things whereby a 
man may grow richer in character, to a 
certain extent in spite of himself, merely 
through growing old. 


Who, almost discouraged, will not take | 


he Temporary Receiver" certainly is 


“John, thats the smartest, best filling 
suil you ever wore." 
“Yes, dear, and [ 
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No. 510. Pie Plate in Pierced Nickel Holder. Plate 


is of finest brown Guernsey with white glazed $2 25 
lining. One of our many exceptional offers . . 


No. 311. Solid 10K 
Green Gold Scarf 
Pin, hand engraved 
mounting with blue 
sapphire, A very neat An article designed especiall 
and pleas- 


er the he 
ing article $1 .00 | : Nyaa Pee : - 65c 


The “Baird-North Way" 


Picture yourself sitting at the 
evening with the family, or imagine yourself 
alone during the difll hours of the day with 
nothing particular to do. What wonderful 
consider the Christmas Gift 


No. 716. Khaki Cigarette 
Case to hold 15 


cigarel tis 


home in 


occasions to 
Problem! 


For opportunilies s 
Baird-North catalogue v is 
stores? With it vou can settle 
conomically, speedily and easily. 

This is the “Baird-North Way” 
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family or the careful thougl 
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Are You Using Your. 


Wife's Business Sense? 


By ALFRED 


HE lack of wisdom shown by many 
men with respect to one important 
feature of their business — namely, 
their wives—is amazing. The man who 
| has an intelligent woman at home and 
| does not consult her about his affairs is 
| deliberately throwing away an important 

. . . 5 

| trick in the game of life. There are thou- 
sands of men in this country who owe their 
success to advice given by their wives. 
Men are prone to scoff at advice 
offered by women. Men like to think 
that they are the smart ones. Men dis- 
like to share success even with partners. 
The almighty “I did it all alone" is 
the goal they are seeking. And to that 
‘conceit can be attributed many failures. 
The man who wants to be the cock of 
the walk, refuses to listen to those who 
could help, lessens his chances of suc- 
| cess. He is seeking flattery and praise— 
| not the rewards of a well-planned and well- 
fought battle. 

One day, while on a train traveling 
through the Middle West, I started a con- 
versation with the man sitting next to me. 
He answered pleasantly, but I could see he 
was troubled. : 

“You seem worried," I said. |‘ Perhaps, 
if you tell me about it, I may be able to 
help you.” 

He glanced sharply at me as if wondering 
whether to talk. 

“I am worried," he said. “I travel for 
a good firm now, but I do not see much 
chance for advancement. I have an op- 
portunity to go elsewhere. There are cer- 
tain advantages and disadvantages, and, 
like all married men, I'm. afraid. One 
minute I think I will stay. The next I de- 
cide to go. I am all at sea.” 

Before I asked, I knew what the answer 
would be: No, he hadn't mentioned it to 
his wife, the person most directly con- 
cerned. He did not believe in dragging 
business into the home. He was capable 
of handling his own affairs without worry- 
ing his wife. “She wouldn't sleep nights," 
he added vaguely. “Then, instead of one 
person worrying, there would be two.” 

Whereupon I let myself loose on my 
favorite topic: he was about to decide 
something which vitally concerned his 
wife’s future happiness, and yet she had 
nothing to say about it. If he made good, 
it would be all right. But if he made a 
, mistake, she would suffer for that mistake, 
in which she had had no hand. 

“And then,” I said, “you are throwin 
away a rare gift—a woman’s intuition. 1 
know of a man who started to manufac- 
ture war supplies for the Allies when the 
great conflict started. He had always 
made rifles and revolvers in a small way 
but was not fitted for a large contract; he 
had neither the equipment nor the ability 
to handle it. , 

" His wife begged him to stick to his own 
trade, and not attempt to go after the big 


GRUNBERG 


things. But his imagination was fired by 
the profits he saw in making war material, 
and he disregarded her advice. In conse- 
quence he not only had everything he 
turned out rejected by the munitions 
agents, but lost several contracts in his 
own line that would have brought a good 
profit. That is only one of the many in- 
stances where a woman knows her hus- 
band's limitations by intuition. She 
really had no facts. She simply felt he 
was not a big enough man to tackle this 
thing. And he wasn't." 

My man twisted in his seat uneasily as 
if unwilling to admit I was right, and then 
he burst forth again: 

“You don't know my wife. She's the 
sweetest and most charming little girl you 
ever saw. I couldn't bother her with all 
my troubles. She doesn't come to me 
with her affairs in the house." 


PERHAPS in this particular case she 
didn’t. But I am positive that in the 
majority of cases women do ask their 
husbands for advice. How many times 
have you been consulted about Mary, the 
new cook, or Jennie, the old one? If Mrs. 
Smith does not invite your wife to her 
next party, are you, or aren’t you, told 
about it when you reach home? A woman 
waits eagerly br her husband so that she 
may confide in him all her household af- 
fairs. She feels he will be interested in her 
work, but he rarely returns the compli- 
ment by thinking she might like to know 
how he fared during the day. P 

Husband and wife should be partners in 
every sense of the word. Partners in al- 
fairs of business as well in those concern 
ing the home life. Often a man's wife is 
the only one he can turn to to discuss an 
important business matter. No matter 
how loyal your associates may be, your 
wife sil be even more so. ‘It is to her m- 
terest to help you develop your powers an 
your ability. It is not to the interest of 
your associates to see you get ahead faster 
than they. You may think that your 
friends and partners are intensely intel 
ested in you and your success, but when 1t 
comes down to cold facts, there is a limit 
to most men's loyalty and friendship. 
Jealousy crops up; an argument tà e 
place over a petty matter, and the loya 
friend is no longer quite so loyal. Dut 
with your wife, there are no limits to her 
loyalty and love. She will be your partnet 
no matter what happens. p 

Some years ago there was a strike on 3 
street car line of a large city. The prest 
dent of the company was a stern, ^a 
man who had made up his mind not t° 

ive in to the men if it took his last dollar 

e fought them hard, and there was 4 
good deal of violence. : 

His wife called him into her room Just 
before he left for the office one mornin 
and said: 
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“John, don’t you think this strike has 
gone far enough?” 

‘Then she told him she had been quietly 
investigating the men’s complaints, and 
she had visited some of their houses. She 
assured him she was not a reformer nor 
was she weak-minded, but she was sure 
that the men were right, and that he must 
concede some points. 

This husband regarded his wife's opin- 
ions highly. In a few days he called a 
meeting of his men and told them that his 
wife had opened his eyes. Most of their 
demands were granted, and they cheered 
and cheered her. She became the most 
idolized woman in the city. After that 
there were no more strikes, and the per- 
sonal efficiency of the men increased a 
hundredfold. This woman saved the 
transit company thousands of dollars by 
her interest in the business. 


OST men do not realize how quickly 

women respond when they are con- 
sulted upon a matter of business, that 
they take a certain pride in the fact that 
their advice is asked. Wives, sweethearts, 
almost any woman, will take time and 
trouble to help a man. Women are begin- 
ning to realize their ability; the question 
of the vote has done a good deal to arouse 
them. Women seize every opportunity to 
show their adaptability to business, and if 
they are so eager, why not capitalize their 
brains? A manufacturer who possessed 
enough water-power to make the wheels 
of his factory go around would be consid- 
ered a fool if he did not use it. And yet 
there are many men who do not seem to 
understand the vast women-power that 
IS being wasted. 

‘There is one warning, however, that 
should be made at this point. If you wife 
is to be of help to you she must be sincere 
and specific in her advice. Many women, 
to please their husbands, say what they 
think he likes to hear, not what they really 
think. 

Flattery must be cast aside. If you 
have a wife who always agrees with what 
you say, or who meekly allows you to 
browbeat her into believing the same way 
you do about everything, save your time 
and breath—you will not.get an honest 
verdict. 

When you find that your wife is con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, thinking too 
often along the same lines as you, break 
her of the habit. Two persons who have 
exactly the same ideas about everything 
in life are exceedingly rare: your wife is 
either trying to please you by agreeing 
with your views, or you have influenced 
her to such a degree that she accepts 
whatever you say as law. There are many 
wives of this sort, and before they can be 
of use in business they must be allowed to 
think for themselves. 

‘The wife of a magazine editor in New 
York is a particularly good example of the 
woman who sticks by her guns. When 
everyone around the office has approved a 
story, and it is almost accepted, the edi- 
tor takes it home to her. If she does not 
like it, it is apt to be rejected. He has 
great faith in her opinions now, but he had 
not always. This is what convinced him 
of her good judgment: 

A famous writer had submitted a serial. 
She was well-known, and the price was so 
high that it was a serious question whether 
he should buy this serial. Would it create a 
tremendous interest in the magazine, and 
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| ten; it is what most minds will ap 


The American Magazine 


therefore justify the large expenditure? 

Everyone in the office. read it 
thought the story had love interest, sus- 
pense, and action. ‘The editor had almost 
made up his mind to buy it, when he men- 


tioned the story to his wife. He had made | 
the fatal error of not letting a woman read | 


the serial, and something he said aroused 
his wife's interest. She read it; and the 
following day she said: " Frank, if you buy 
this thing you are going to ruin the maga- 


i ” 
zine. 


"Why?" he asked. 

* Because it is inwardly a most sugges- 
tive sex novel. It isn't what she has writ- 
Your policy is a clean one; you can't afford 
to touch this." 

Not a man in the office had grasped 
what a woman's mind had. The editor 
then showed it to several other women, 


| and they all said the same thing. Every 


woman who read the novel got the same 
repulsive reaction. The serial was not 
purchased. 


HERE is a certain type of man who 


regards the hiring of a new employee as | 


a device invented by enemies to torture 
him. He does not know how to question 
an applicant, he always fears he may let a 
good man slip through his fingers, or that 
he may hire the wrong person. He is the 
type chat makes many mistakes. 

One day one of this kind came to his 
wife and said to her: 

“ Pearson is leaving at the end of the 
year for a better job with more pay. I'm 
worrying already whom I'll get to replace 
him.’ 

“How about someone in your own sys- 
tem?" she asked. 

He said he knew no one who could do 
this man's work. Then she advised him 
to keep a pad on his desk and jot down the 
names of the men who came to him with 
valuable suggestions. 

" |f a man is interested in his work," she 
said, " he will always be considering how 
to improve it. If he isn't, he won't care 
whether or not things are done better. 
You don't want that kind of man. Watch 
the men's suggestions and see how they 
work out." 


He tried the plan for three months and | 


soon the initiative of one young chap 
caught his attention. 
and saw that he was constantly trying to 
improve his work. 

He said afterward to his wife: 

" You have taught me something about 
men. I gave Wilson the place, not because 
his suggestions were so valuable but be- 
cause he was always trying to improve his 
particular job. It isn't so much the value 
of ideas that count, it's the initiative in a 
fellow. 1 would rather have a man who 
comes into my office ten times with a poor 
idea than a fellow who gets one idea a 
a year, and then brings it in. The chap 
with ten ideas shows me he is thinking of 
his job all the time. The one idea of the 
other chap may have just occurred to him 
by luck.” 

Charlie Smith was a boy in my home 
town when I left there to come to New 
York. I met him the other day and he 
had five thousand dollars’ worth of orders 
in his pockets. I had never thought he 


was any wonder, so I asked him how he | 


did it. He laughed and said: 
“Mary made me do it.” 


and | 


He watched hin, | 
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to me, ] will show how five minutes daily with 
Thien facial exercises will work wonders. 
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Results Guaranteed 


I absolutely guarantee results. No woman 
„be disappointed. I offer the exercises at 
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l asked him what he meant, and he told | 
ine this story: | 
“When you left our town T had a fai 
job and was making about twenty dollars 
a week. But it didn't look as though | 
would ever get any more than that. Old 
Myers was a skinflint, and he hated to 

part with a dollar. 

“Meanwhile, Mary and I were planning 
to marry as soon as | got a little more 
money. But gradually | realized that if I 
nm with Myers | wouldn't get on at 
all. 

*One day a salesman came into the 
place. I told him something about my- 
self, and he said if I came to his firm's main 
offices in Chicago he would try to get me a 
job. It wasn't anything sure and I was a 
bit afraid, but when I spoke to Mary, she 
said: 

“Charlie Smith, if you don’t leave town 
to-night with that man, I'll never marry 
you. Get out in the world and hustle. 

[hat's the way to make good.” 

Charlie laughed as he told me about 
Mary, but I could see that she had been 
absolutely right. Left to himself, he 
would have remained in the home town. 
Now he is making money and is happily 
married to Mary. 

In considering the efficiency of their 
business, men fail to see that psychologi- 
cally they are themselves bound to become 
infected by that efficiency. Look around 


you at the offices where business is boom- 
ing and things are being handled smartly 
and wisely. If you do not find that the 
men conducting the affairs are well- 
dressed, alert, aggressive, and up to the 
minute, I am greatly mistaken. h is like 
a contagious disease. One cannot help 


but catch it. 


"HE most successful men systematize 
themselves, and keep efficient every 
moment. But how about the woman? 
The wife at home has no business system 
to keep her up to the mark. If a man is 
inclined to be careless, the orderly arrange- 
ments in his office are likely to check him 
up and make him fight against it. 


woman has none of these helps. If she is | 


allowed to drift, the man will realize some 
day that while he has been keeping himself 
to the mark his wife has been dropping 
back. Then, when he is able to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor, he has no one to share 
them with. He has passed his wife long 
before, and it is a hard thing for a woman 
to catch up, once she has been left behind. 
It is not only hard; it is sad. 

“I wonder,” Í once said to a friend, 
“how many divorces could be traced to 
keeping wives in ignorance about business 
affairs." ' 

My friend was a lawyer, and he smiled 
at my question. 

“Let me tell you about Smith,” he said. 
“Smith was a surly devil who thought of 
nothing but his business. He loved his 
wife, but he loved leather hides more. He 
thought that as long as his wife had all the 
money she wished she was happy. 

V ive 'em money,’ he once remarked 
to me; ‘then they'll leave you alone.’ 

* But he was quite mistaken. He was 
slightly older than his wife; she was good- 
looking and a fine dancer. He hated to 
dance, and would never go anywhere with 
her; so she went without him. Of course 
she finally ran up against a smooth cad 


who turned her head, and the worst of it , 
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DIRECT írom GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you às the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 

our whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, BMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. Wi 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC-. 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write , 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of . 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, =” Frank E. 
50 ae can choose just what you =” Davis Co. 
will enjoy most. Send the .^ 200 Central Wharf 
coupon for it now. ww" Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANK E. 3 Please send me your 

DAVIS CO. . latest Fish Price List. 

200 Central 

Wharf Name... thm mnn 

Gloucester 

Mas. . 7 ee ie cane ne commen ei cing s 
CY EE CIT State 


We Challenge Comparison 


of this superb Vose Grand at $575 F. O. B. 
Boston with the product of any other piano 
manufacturer in the world. 
"The skill and experiehce of three generations of 
Vose are concentrated upon the production of this 
magnificent instrument. By reason of its ad- 
mittedly superior musical qualities, its finer 
material and expert construction the Vose has 
won for itself a place of permanent prominence 
in the better American homes. 
Time payments accepted. Delivered to your 
home free of charge. Liberal allowance for 
old pianos. If interested in a Piano or Player 
Piano send for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


Vose 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
159 Boylston Street - Boston, Mass. 
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Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 


For twenty-four years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to$50 a week. Weassist them 
to secure these positions. Learn how you can become 
successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write for 
catalogue—NOW. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box AM., 780 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


ac 


SC 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 


Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 142 Carnegie Hall, New York 


EAM 


KINGSLEY 


School for Boys 
Location of unusual nealthfulness, 22 


College Preparatory. 

miles from New York City, in the New Jersey Hills. Boys 
are taught how to study. New school bullding with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories and recreation room. Large 
Rthletle debi Separate residence for younger boys with 
teaching and personal care adapted to their needs. Military 
drill. For illustrated catalog address 


J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., Box G, Essex Fells, N. J. 


ST 
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m 
oe 

Training School for Nurses T3: Mimart 
Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course preparatory in- 

struction. Theoretical and practical class work throughout the 

course. Minimum entrance requirements, 2 years’ High School work. 

For information apply to Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 
lıtıxors, Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., Box 104. 
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em imow, Law Guide 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1033-F 


Chicago 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction ot 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 
years of age may be educated at 
home by the best modern methods and 
under the guidance and supervision of 
a school with a national reputation for 
training young children. For informa- 
tion write, stating age of child. 


The Calvert School, 5 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


University of Illinois 

F curriculum leading to the degree of Doctor 

Dental Surgery. Fifteen units, pacredited high school, a 
n 


admission, rmary unex- 
equipment 


celled in point of 
and operating facilities 
Demand for dentists ter 
than the supply. U. S. Govern: 
ment needs more than 2,000 
dentists for military service. 
Unprecedented opportunities 
for dental students, Write 
forcatalogue. Box 43. 


The Dean, College of Dentistry 
University of Illinois 
1838 W.Harrison St.,Chicago 
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was that he did not have to make her 
believe that she was neglected: she knew 
she was. 

“The day her suit for a divorce came 
up, the judge leaned over his table and 
glared at Smith. Poor Smith was be- 
wildered, and the-tears were streaming 
down his cheeks when he told the court 
he thought he had given her everything 
she wished. 

"'Everything except your company,’ 
growled the judge. ‘I sentence you to tell 
your wife every evening what you have 
done in your business during the day. 
Make a romance of it. One day in a busi- 
ness office is better than ten plays, if you 
can only translate it in terms of drama and 
comedy. Tell her all the funny things; tell 
her how worried you were when you 
thought you were going to lose that con- 
tract; tell her what you ate for lunch; and 
then, don't forget to tell her that you love 
her. Go home,' he ended abruptly.” 

That was the lawyer’s answer to my 
question. 


HEN you leave your wife out of your 

affairs, you are doing her harm. You 
are not giving her any sense of responsi- 
bility. Instead of being really her partner, 
you are her boss. Partners always consult 
with one another: a boss rarely takes his 
employees into his confidence. 

If you come home at night, you expect 
your wife to be ready to serve the evening 
meal. You are distinctly annoyed if she 
has gone to a matinée ora tea. You think 
that she should be at home. 

But, Mr. Business Man, if your wife 
knew you would be rushing home at five 
o'clock full of business affairs, don't 
you think she would be at home waiting 
for you? If a friend asks her to go to a 
matinée on a day when she knows some- 
thing important will transpire in the busi- 
ness, do you think she will go? 

Idon't. She will be eagerly waiting for 
you to tell her all about it. 

I ask business men to judge between the 
happiness of a home where the husband 
comes in tired out and jerks out short, 
grouchy sentences while his wife hovers 
over him, anxious to serve in any way but 
afraid to venture a question, and a home 
where one partner greets another and 
talks pleasantly and kindly about the af- 
fairs of the day. 

In which home will success and happi- 
ness be? E 


Bad Teeth vs. 
Good Health 


By Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


AD teeth spend most of their spare 

time biting holes in good health. 

. Their accomplishments in this 

direction make pleasant reading for the 

undertaker, although the doctor is also 
laudably interested. 

It is, however, most encouraging for 
those concerned in the conservation of life 
and health to realize that our recognition 
of the menace of molars is of compara- 
tively recent origin. 

Doctors, seeking causes for the various 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ART SCHOOL 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration Designing, 


Commercial Art, Sculpture and Architecture 


\rt museum and school. The largest and most 
completely equipped school of Art in America 
Phirty-eighth year begins October Ist, 1917. 


| For illustrated catalog addre 88, 
The Art Institute, T. J. Keane, Dean, Dept. 39, 
Michigan Blvd. at Adams St., Chicago 


Rogers Hall 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


38minutes from Boston. Faces Rogers 
Fort Hill Park. Outdoor sports, Gym- 


L 


nasium, Swimming Pool. Thorough 


preparation for college. Advanced 
courses for High School graduates. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Handicrafts. 


Miss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, Principal 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


In the country, 


The Ely School for Girls 1s o, 


New York City. 25 acres, modern equipment. College 
posu and general courses. Household arts. Horse- 
ack riding. Outdoor sports. A separate department for 


girls under 15. Exy Counr, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


THE BETTS SCHOOL 


takes a student in October, solves his problem, trains him how to 
study, gives him force, so develops him that he enters college in 
September well prepared. Its Record Insures Success. 


Send for literature. 
WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale) STAMFORD, CONN. 


THE MISSES METCALF’S SCHOOL 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Boarding and day 
school for girls. College Preparation. Physical Train- 
ing. Riding. Outdoor Sports. A department for 
children under ten years of age. 


Music, Bible study, moral train- 
ing, supervised sports, good-fellowship. For catalogue address 
Wittiam J. RkauaN, A. M., Principal, 

Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Preparato work. 
like atmosphere. Strict individual attention. Moderate 
fees. No extras. Ad 


Headmaster, Box C-23, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
The Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 


152nd year. New cottage dormitories. Healthful countryside loca- 
tion. All college preparatory courses, music, athletics, under men 
teachers. Discipline, scholarship, spirit on high plane. Exceptional 
care for younger boys in separate junior school. $600. Send for cat- 
alogue. W. P. KELLY, Headmaster, Box 133, New Brifhswick, N. J. 


Jenner Medical College 5'iy Meicv* 


at night. Ac- 
credited. Unusual demand for doctors to serve the 
Government. First class training offered to both 
young men and women. Opportunity to earn all Si 
penses while in attendance. Splendid laboratory an 
clinical facilities. High School branches taught to 
those lacking entrance requirements. Methods raf 
roved by quarter of century experience. For fu 
information and catalog, address 
JOHN D. MacKELLAR, M. D. 9 
Illinois, Chicago, 117 N. Elizabeth St., Box 19. 


AFTER THE WAR 


Trained executives in Social Service (particularly Re 
lief Work) will be in demand. Pre now by en ns 
our 2-year course, which equips for service in chari 

organization, child welfare, probation, industrial n 
fare, research, recreation, settlements, employmen! 
bureaus, medical social service, cíty clubs, etc. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
HILANTHROPY 


Edward T. Devine, Director. 
Fallregistration, Sept. 20. Catalog sent on request. 
Address: Registrar, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 
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Bad Teeth vs. Good Health, by Epwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


things that ail us, had looked everywhere : 


AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


We are the largest. dealers in vacuum 
cleaners in the world—sell every kind 
of cleaner on the market—about 
65 different kinds. Note the fol- 
lowing prices: 


Regular Price Our Price 
Cadillac... ... .$32.50 $26.00 
Hot Point ..... 27.50 22.00 
Baby Hoover. ..47.50 38.00 
Ohio......... 40.00 32.00 
LOU ane 25.00 20.00 
Pittsburgh . . . . 25.00 20.00 
HAND POWER 
CLEANERS 
Duntley Cane a Reg. Sale 
Vacuum Cleaner and > Price Price 
Carpet Sweeper $7.50 $3.95 
ce Combination Vacum | $10.00 $7.90 


Express charges paid anywhere. The 
above is only a partial list. Send coupon 
today for complete price list. We allow 
free trial and cash discount on all ‘two 
star" and "three star" cleaners, and sell 
all "three star” cleaners on easy payments. 


The above illustrations show the two 
biggest “hits” of the year. The.......... 
hand power combination Vacuum Cleaner 
and Carpet Sweeper, and the............ 
electric cleaner (names will be given on 
request). Our opinion as vacuum cleaner 
specialists is that these two cleaners are 
the best that can be obtained at any price 
for home use. 

We will gladly ship either one anywhere 
on ten days’ free trial. No money in 
advance. 


Our Mail Order Department 


enables you to purchase by mail (no 
matter where you live) just as conveniently 
as if right in our show rooms. 


Solve the problem of deciding which 
cleaner to buy by sending coupon for our 
rating sheet," and free copy of “How to 
Select a Vacuum Cleaner." Any further 
advice is also free. 

A two cent stamp today may save you a 
lot of trouble and expense later. 
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. THE GIANT HEATER 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
_TERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to round wick lamp or gas jet (naked 

flame or mantle burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., writes: 

We have used your Giant Heater in our home 
five years and are certain it saves us a ton of 
coal a year, besides its convenience." 

SENT POSTPAID, BLACK IRON, $1.00; 
BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed FREE. 

HEATER CO., 643 Temple St., Springfield, M. 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as Well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
eat, only that I bear all 


ight. 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


»DE AF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are 
fortabi ight! 
and i le, weightless 
a na Anyone can adjust tt Over one hun- 
l. rite for booklet and testimonials. 
MORLEY CO., Depi. 785, Perry. Bldg., Phila. 


—from top to toe. Except into teeth. 
But when they peeked into these, and saw 
thirty-three distinct varieties of belliger- 
ent and benevolent bacilli holding a Kil- 
kenny carnival, they almost toppled over 
with surprise. 

For in the crannies and hollows of de- 
cayed teeth, and around the margins of in- 
fected gums, they found germs that cause 
disease of the ears and eyes, ulceration of 
the tonsils, stomach and glands, abscesses 
of the facial bones, rheumatism, and tu- 
berculosis. And now it is even believed 
that kidney disease, anemia, chronic head- 
ache and neuralgia, as well as “heart dis- 
ease," together with a multitude of di- 
gestive and intestinal disorders, often find 
their starting point in tooth decay. 

Indeed, the scholarly Doctor Osler has 
declared, without mental reservation or 
equivocation, that neglected and decayed 
teeth bring about more diseases than even 
old John Barleycorn—who has long held 
the championship medal—can legitimately 
be charged with having produced. 

Therefore, we who used to consider 
pearly teeth only as adjuncts to a pleasant 
smile, and their decay or loss as merely a 
slight cosmetic accident, now know that 
sound teeth in their normal occlusion are 
among the most important weapons we 
have in our physical armory, and that our 
real Achilles tendons—speaking in terms 
of vulnerability—are our teeth. 

So we are making a nation-wide effort to 
educate the public—especially school 
children, who are slightly more receptive 
to new ideas than are their elders—to the 
fact that sound teeth are paid-up pre- 
miums on life and health insurance; that 
good scholarship and good teeth are much 
more intimately associated than are books 
and running brooks; and that, even if the 
worst should come to the worst, and we 
should be forced to sacrifice our grinders, 
we should live longer and more enthusi- 
astically with porcelain teeth and rubber 
gums than possibly we could with diseased 
teeth and gums. 

Another cheering fact has developed as 
a result of our looking into hollow teeth. 
For we now know that only rarely, unless 
there be a distinct scrofulous taint, are 
poor teeth inherited. If we have defective 
teeth it is usually because we have been 
neglectful, uncleanly, ignorant, or careless 
with them. 


NOTHER white hope develops from 
the fact that children's aching teeth 
. touch a sympathetic and responsive nerve 
intimately connected with our pocket- 
books. And, judging by past perform- 
ances, it is only reasonable to believe that 
when this nerve screams shrilly and vi- 
tuperatively enough we will arouse, like a 
sleeping giant stung by a bumblebee, and 
procure some A 1, free-hand legislation 
providing for dental clinics, where children 
can be treated free of charge. 

While perhaps many do not yet realize 
that this would be the greatest dividend- 
producer humanity ever floated, the fact 
remains that the public dental clinics are 
of unquestionable utility in saving lives, 
health, time and money, to say nothing 
of their splendid humanitarian appeal. 

For, taking New York City as an ex- 
ample, 67,000 children fail in promotion 
to higher grades, each year, owing to their 
inability to pass examinations. They are 
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“A House without Books 
is like a Room without 
Windows.’’—Horace Mann 


Sectional Bookcase to 
protect them are like a house 
without windows, through which 
dust, moisture and decay creep 
in and render useless the books 


i you prize the most. 
| 


OOKS without a Macey | 

a 
Macey Sectional Bookcases are beauti- 
ful in design; they are so substantial 
in construction, so enduring in work- 
manship, that dust and moisture can- 
not enter to destroy your books. 
Your dealer will show you a Macey 
Sectional Bookcase. Then you can see 
for yourself those wonderful points of 
beauty, design and construction that 
combine to make Macey bookcases the 
undisputed favorite among economi- 
cal and discriminating buyers. 

u 


THE MAcEY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world's undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


FrankGotch and FarmerBurns 
by eti tfi borne 


Quickly tearned i 

Se Wag art of self-defense and jiy-jitsu 

E Ml health. ‘Learn how to defend 
our age. 


KEITH’S $1 Offer 


to Bunga 
2nd—A big book 
containing up- 
to-date designs for 130 BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES: 
3rd—A four months' subscription to the well known and 
leading authority for home builders, Keith's Maga- 
zine, $2.50 a year, 25c a copy. 


ALL THE. ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 
KEITH'S, 741 Met. Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| eae fixture in its own way reflects the best current 
thought on modern bathroom comfort and sanitation. 


» 


New bathroom fixtures 
worth knowing about 


EF EUM 


A. Lavatory. Vitreous China or Solid Por- D. Dental Lavatory. A vitreous China 
celain, with wall brackets of the same fixture of appropriate shape and height. 


materials. Supplies mixed water to the nozzle and cold 


B. Bath. Light Weight Solid Porcelain, water to the flushing rim at the same time. 
equipped with Thermostatic valve which 
controls both temperature and flow. E. Scales. Platform counter-sunk in floor. 
C. Water Closet. Quiet action, yet flushes Weighing mechanism concealed in wall. 
thoroughly. Flush operated by a push-button Dial face flush with tiling. 


valve concealed in floor. 


Prospective builders will find it an advantage to visit our show 
rooms below—accompanied by the architect or plumber. Or, 
write for Mott's 138-Page “Bathroom Book” giving full 
descriptions and prices of modern equipment, and showing floor 
plans of 22 model bathrooms, mailed for 4c. 


Tur J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


{Boston {Philadelphia {Des Moines Columbia, S. C. tSan Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 1 Toledo Minneapolis f5t. Louis 

tChicago Cleveland Portland, Ore. tNew Orleans tMontreal, Can. 
Atlanta Dallas tWashington, D. C. Denver San Antonio 
Los Angeles TDetroit t Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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Add $10.00 a Week to Your Income by Spare-Time Work 


William M. Fouts, a young divinity student of lowa, needed extra money to com- 
plete his course at the seminary. Studies in the day-time kept him from taking a 
position. He learned the possibilities of spare-time work, and he is now making 
$10.00 each week by using his spare time. 

Crowell magazines have helped Mr. Fouts and they can help you too. Or h 
you are a married man like Kenneth B. Randolph of Wisconsin. whose salary as 
a teacher a enables mø to upper his pay with nothing left over for extras. 
H $12.00 a week y utilizing spare time after í Y 

TIME PAY YOU FOR IT. MIU Ws MAKE YOUR SPARE, 
Clerks and stenographers. young men and old ones—all ek t a sl 
siluy and earn extra money b mitroduciag WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and EVERY WEEK among friends and neigh- 
bors. 

Do you need $12.00 extra a week? Write to 


Chief of Subseription Staf}. Desk 9 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Wm. M. Fouts 


too busy nursing aching teeth to pay much 
attention to readin’ and ’rithmetic. 
‘Twenty-six thousand, eight hundred of 
these are kept from school because of 
tooth pain and ulceration. 

To instruct the young costs thirty-six 
dollars a year apiece. So when these 
children are obliged to duplicate a year’s 
work, we, the taxpayers and burden- 
bearers, lose a million dollars in New York 
City alone. 

The loss of all this good money strikes 


| hard at the parent who has to foot the bill. 


But the greatest sufferer is the unfortunate 
child, who not only has to bear the pain, 
but who inevitably becomes discouraged 
because of his lack of progress, and seizes 
the first excuse for "quitting school" and 
joining the rapidly-swelling ranks of un- 
skilled workers, and later becomes a non- 
producer and is supported by some other 
person. 

This is the tragedy of teeth—the little 
rft within the tooth that makes the 
scholar mute—except for the sketchy 
rudiments of education he may manage to 
pick up. 

It is during childhood's happy hours, 
so-called, between the years of six and 
twelve, that the teeth are in their most 
vulnerable condition. During this period 
the first teeth are lost, usually by decay, 
and not by the natural process of being 
pushed out of the jaw by the incoming 
second set. 

In addition to the miseries of toothache 
the youngster's vitality is lowered by the 
absorption and by the constant swallow- 
ing of poisonous germs which luxuriate in 
his decayed teeth and infected gums. 

This is the chief reason—next to under- 
feeding, bad housing, improper hygiene 
and sanitation, lack of fresh air, and a few 
other things—why the children of the poor 
succumb to infectious diseases more fre- 
quently than do the children of wealthier 
families. The poorer parents usually have 
no knowledge of dental hygiene, nor money 
to pay for the hygiene if they had. 

When, because of neglect, the six-year 
molars, the most important teeth in our 
jaws, are lost, the child becomes a mouth 
breather, develops adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils, and occasionally even becomes 
"whopper-jawed" or "rabbit-faced— 
which affects his brain and body infinitely 
more than it does his good looks. And 
this is saying a whole lot. . 

Now, how do we know that physical 
and mental efficiency depend upon soun 
teeth in healthy mouths? 


CONCLUSIVE. and epoch-marking 

experiment was made a few years ago 
in the Marion School at Cleveland, Ohio. 
The chairman of the Oral Hygiene Com- 
mittee of the National Dental Association 
contended that "thousands of children 
were thrown yearly upon the scrap heap o 
deficiency, mediocrity or crime because o 
a decrease in mental and physical defici- 
ency, due to carious teeth.” 

He contended this so vehemently and 
enthusiastically that the Cleveland Board 
of Education finally granted his commit- 
tee permission to make experiments, tO 
determine, once and for all, whether this 
claim was an iridescent dream, calculate 
enormously to increase the interest of the 
public in dividend-producing dentistry, 0 
whether actually it had a sound scientific 
basis for continued existence. 
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Irving R. Allen and the Ten Laws of Success 


By Henry H. White 


I regard Irving R. Allen as the greatest of 
all personal efficiency experts. 

I mean by this that I have never known 
or heard of any other man with ability 
equal to his in helping other men get to 
the top. I have never seen anything in 
business so remarkable as the work this 
man does in showing others how to get 
more out of their brains. 

I have watched his career. I have ob- 
served the amazing work he has done for 
giant. corporations who year after year pay 
him immense fees for his advisory service. 
I have been told of his results by the heads 
of these great organizations. 

Only a short time ago, the President of a 
company of vast scope said to me: "Allen 
has done for us what I never thought any 
individual could do; and I have said to 
him again and again, ‘If you would just 
tell others how to do what you are doing, — 
if you would put your methods into print— 
every man with a spark of ambition, from 
clerk to president, would eagerly scek your 
message’ .”” 

The President of a fa- 
mous university said: 
"If Mr. Allen would 
consent to teach per- 
sonal efficiency he would 
startle the educational 
world with the impetus 
he would give the stu- 
dent.” 

As I made further in- 
quiries, I found more 
and more evidence of' 
the genius of this man 
who, unknown to the 
business world a few 
years ago, now earns a 
princely income by mak- 
ing the employees of 
big organizations more 
efficient. 

"Allen developed our 
business manager from 
a elérk," L was told, in 
one office. 

B A sales manager said: 
He has shown our 
salesmen how to double — ' 

their business.” 

“I myself have profited immensely from 
his instruction,” are the words of a corpora- 
tion president. 

Then I had an interview with Allen and 
he told me about the “Ten Laws of Suc- 
cess.” That interview, I believe, will be 
historic, for it was there that. the plan was 
unfolded by which you, reader, and other 
ambitious men, can have put into your 
hands the very methods which this master 
of personal etficieney is using every day. 

ou ean now know the principles which 
have enabled him to rise from obscurity to 
the pinnacle of success, and to command 
an Income which represents the interest on 
# million dollars. 

: Every man must have an opportunity 
if he is to succeed," said Allen to me, ‘and 
the wonderful truth is that every man 
tan have it. The old idea that opportunity 
romes but once is exploded. Opportunity 
ìs always at your side and can easily be 
grasped. 

idit trouble with most men who fail is 
: ply that they do not know bow to seize 
(biu, Unity even when it. bumps right into 

“ 

Bic And every day I meet. men counted as 
Phe ul —men In executive positions — 
are not getting anywhere near what 

ey ought to get out of opportunity. 


R hey do not know the ‘Ten Laws of 
Success”, 


“The Ten Laws of Success”? I queried. 

“Yes—do you realize that every man 
who has won a commanding position through 
his own efforts has consciously or uncon- 
sciously put into practice certain basic laws 
or principles? 

“I know a man who twelve years ago 
lived in a rented room over a grocery store. 
Today his income is said to be over a mil- 
lion a year. Another was once a news- 
paper reporter. Now he is the head of a 
jig manufacturing concern and has refused 
an immense sum for his interests. Still 
another was an office boy at fifteen. To- 
day at thirty-five he controls a big in- 
dustry. 

"Such successes as these don't come by 
chance. Luck may give some men a start, 
but it can't hold them in positions where 
they have to 'make good. It is knowl- 
edge of the fundamental success laws 
which puts a man ahead. Any man, big 
or little, who will apply these laws will de- 
velop into a bigger man than he could ever 
hope to become by haphazard mental meth- 
ods, by patient plodding or by blind trust 
in chance. 


PHOTO BY HALLENBECK 


“The Ten Laws of Success’ are as sure 
and changeless as the law of gravitation. 
They have existed from the beginning of 
the human race, they will exist until the 
last. successful man is gone. They explain 
why men of no more apparent. ability than 
their. fellows rise above the multitude. 
It is the application of these laws which 
enables the poverty-stricken immigrant to 
hecome a merchant. prince, the brakeman 
to develop into a railroad president, the 
clerk to Decore a proprietor. It is the 
knowledge of these laws which enables the 
executive to get the utmost efficiency out 
of his organization. 

"Yes, opportunity is always at every 
man's right hand. It is ready to be grasped 
and it can be grasped. One need only 
know these really simple laws to be master 
of conditions." 

I have persuaded Irving R. Allen to do 
what he has so often been urged to do, 
He has put into concise, definite, easily 
understandable form the full explanation 
of the “Ten Laws of Success.” 
that. this is the most. remarkable work of 
the kind that the human brain has yet. 
evolved. A strong statement — ves. But, 
here are the methods for which the keen- 
est business men pay the author thou- 
sands of dollars every year to put into 
practice for them. Here are the laws of 
success by which hundreds of men vastly 


I think’ 


increase their capacity and their earning 
power. 

Never before has this information been 
published. And it is doubtful if many of 
the world's most successful men could 
formulate these laws even though they 
all use them in their daily life. By most 
men they cannot be put into words. By 
others they are held as jealously guarded 
secrets. 

But Irving R. Allen is a master analyst 
of human nature. He knows the motives 
that cause men to act, he knows what a 
man must do to develop that which will 
make him a leader. He can tell how to make 
opportunity. 

"his great exposition of the laws which 
bring success is not the work of a mere 
theorist. It comes from the brain of a man 
of big affairs—a man whose own startling 
success was won by the very laws he ex- 
plains to you—a man who is showing 
successful men ever day how to be more 
successful. 

“The Ten Laws of Success” places in 
your hands the very knowledge that every 
man of power has utilized to carry out his 

i will. And just such an 
2 opportunity is offered 
you now. 

This remarkable work 
under the general title 
“The Ten Laws of Suc- 
cess"—is divided into 
subjects, each a mas- 
terly exposition of prin- 
ciples. Some of them 
are: “You and Oppor- 
tunity,” “The First 
Laws of Success,’’ 
“The Basies of Human 
Influence," ‘Sources 
of Man Power Analyzed,” 
“Weighing Yourself to Find 
What's Wanting,” ‘The 
Ten Interrogation Points of 
Self," “The Control Chart. 
of Progress," “Putting Will 
to Work," “The Short. Cut. 
to Concentration," “The 
Multiplied Man," “The 
Power of Looking Ahead," 
“TheGreat Blazer of Ways," 


"Opportunity to Order,” 
"Revolution versus Evolu- 
tion.” 


So sure am I that those who once see what Allen 
hus given them will never part with it that I now 
make a very extraordinary introductory offer. 

I suy —send no money. Just tell me that you 
want. to read Irving R. Allen's “Ten Laws of 
Success” and I will ship the entire 17 short. 
tabloid texts, prepaid. Read them for five days, 
then if you find that. they will open your eyes 
to real success, broaden your career, and bring 
you real opportunity, send only $5.00 and keep 
them. Otherwise, return at. my expense, 

] make this free examination offer and this 
special price on the advance edition only. T do 
not. guarantee to hold it open indefinitely. But 
I know that every set. of this work that goes out. 
will create such a sensation and will be so 
widely discussed that. it will bring more valu- 
able publicity than printed advertising. 

So I say, get this amazing work at my risk 
and my expense. Then decide whether you will 
make it yours or not. All you need to do is to 
write your name and address in coupon below, 
on a post card or in a letter—and mail to me, 
Send no money. 

Address Henry H. White, General Manager, 
Commercial Research. Corporation, 1124 Cen- 
tury Building, Dept. 24, Chieago. 
ce — cee em t ee ee ee e ee 9 oe a ee 
Commercial Research Corporation 
Dept. 24, 1124 Century Building, Chicago, III. 
You may send me prepaid. Irving R. Allen's 
len Laws of Success.” ] willeither remail them 
fo you within five days after receipt or send 
vou $5.00, 


Name.. 
Address 222. ^. 
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Bee remarkable fact that its style Ə 


sacrifices nothing 


accounts for the nation-wide popularity. [i 


PHOENIX. 
SILK HOSE 


Worn exclusively by millions of people who 
Ò 


r everyday wear. 


buy it by the box 


Phoenix silk hose is made of the finest silk. 
thread dyed by the "Staiz-Fast'process. 


Phoenix Knitting Works | 


vienen 


p-—-- 


Living Under 
False Pretenses? 


There are thousands of men and women 
whose lives are a mockery. These masquer- 
ade under the pretense of prosperous family 
life. Behind the scenes are their creditors wait- 
ing to collect for groceries, coal, rent, and the 
other necessaries of everyday life. You know 
this picture is true! © You may not be one 
of the unfortunates in the clutches of Debt, 
but there are many who are, and who some- 
how cannot free themselves. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & CO 


to serviceabilit 


AT THE |. 
“RITZ-CARLTON 


T 


Me 
" 


Forging Ahead In Life 


On the í r hand you know men and women who 
nre steadily ging ahead. They always seem to have 
plenty to ¢ with"—money, luxuries, vacations, 
automobiles and other material blessings which are 
denied you 

Don't blame your predicament to the “high cost 
of living The fault is that you spend as you go 
without knowing what becomes of the money. You 
have no system of controlling your hard-earned dollars. 


A Tested System of Accounting 

Woolson's Economy Expense Book has proven 
truly a Godsend to thousands of people because it 
has taught them a sure way to manage their finances. 
With it you know every minute just where you are 
moneywise. It automatically shows every dollar and 
penny of income and outgo: just how much for gro- 
ceries, dress, rent, insurance, medicine, carfare, etc. 
and all this automatically. It's as simple as A B C. 


Send No Cash! 


Examine it at our risk. Tear out this ad—mall it 
with your name and address and we will forward you 
à copy of Woolson's Economy Expense Book all 
charges prepaid. You can examine it in your own 
home for five days. If after 5 days you do not want 
to keep the book—return it—otherwise send us the 


The Marion School was selected as of- 
fering fewer natural advantages for ex- 
periments demonstrating increased effici- 


| ency than any other school in the bailiwick. 


price of $1.75. 


120-A W. 32nd St. 
* NEW YORK CITY 


Set in a congested district, in which pov- 
erty, misery and crime are the usual things, 
it was a hard nut for the hygienists to 
crack. Yet they not only cracked it, but 
they disclosed to the world the beautiful 
golden kernel that has since been so 
potent in stimulating hope and emulation 
in other schools and other cities. 

Here is the way the experiment was con- 
ducted. Any school, anywhere, can dupli- 
cate the work and the results, any time. 
There is no patent on the method: 

A general inspection of the school was 
first made by ten dentists and their as- 
sistants, under direction of the chairman. 
Of eight hundred and forty-six children 
examined but three—a little Slav girl, a 
Russian boy, and a colored boy—were 
found to have perfect mouth conditions. 
All the others had tooth cavities, or decay 
in some form, or else had lost one or more 
of their second teeth. Scores of children 
had the malformed jaws and faulty occlu- 
sion that cried aloud for orthodontic treat- 
ment. 

Forty of the worst cases were selected, 
from the grades between the fourth and 
the eighth. The test was to determine (if 
the hygienists’ assumptions were correct) 
the relation between healthy mouths, 
bright brains, and better behavior. 

fry variety of child was to be found 
in this experimental class. - Some were of 
good mentality. .Others were miserably 


| inefficient. One girl had been pronounced 


a mental defective. There were tractable 
pupils, and there were some who were in- 
corrigible. Three were truants, on the 
verge of being remanded to the Juvenile 
Court. One youngster already had his pa- 
pers made out for commitment to the 
Boys' School—which is a euphonism for 
“reformatory.” 


"THE forty children were gathered, and 
the terms of the experiment laid down. 
They were to permit their teeth to be put 
in perfect kad R after which they were 
to brush them three times daily, tooth 
brushes and powder being provided. 

They were also to undergo a series of 
psychological tests, and attend an occa- 
sional lecture. If they faithfully lived up 
to requirements each was to receive a five- 
dollar gold piece from Santa Claus. If 
they failed they were to be dropped as sub- 
jects. i 

At the second meeting five children 
withdrew. All this “rigmarole” resemble 
work too closely to suit them. The re- 
maining children underwent the neces- 
sary dental repairs, and were instructed in 
the proper manner of brushing the teeth— 
which is to use the brush with a rolling 
motion, in a vertical direction, as well as 
straight across the teeth, being careful, 
also, to brush the backs and the interstices 
of the teeth. 

Then, Doctor Wallin, an expert psy- 
chologist, tested the pupils as to mem- 
ory, quickness of perception, accuracy im 
associating ideas, and rapid calculation. 
He made altogether six tests—two while 
the pupils were in their virgin state O 
mouth uncleanliness, two when they ha 
been treated, and two after the expiration 
ofa year. The technic of the tests did not 
vary, so uniformity of method was assured. 
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The children were also taught the value 
of proper mastication. During the next 
few months eight more were dropped be- 
cause of neglect to follow instructions con- 
cerning brushing the teeth, imperfect mas- 
tication, and food bolting. 

Nothing was done or said to aid these 
young folks in any way, excepting in the 
way of mouth hygiene. Yet, after a year, 
when Doctor Wallin made his final series 
of records, the average gain in the psycho- 
logical tests among the twenty-seven 
children was 99.8 per cent, practically 
double what even the most enthusiastic 
dental hygienist expected it to be. 

One girl made the astonishing gain of 
444 per cent; while another climbed 101 
per cent up the mental ladder. Six pupils 
completed thirty-eight weeks of school 
work in thirty-four weeks; and one boy 
did two years' work in one term. 

Without exception, a distinct physical 

gain was also evident. Several girls who, 
when commencing the test, were sallow 
and pimpled, long before its conclusion 
had clean bright eyes, smooth skins and 
rosy complexions. One child, a chronic 
sufferer from flatulency and sick headache, 
was entirely relieved of these symptoms. 
_ À moral regeneration was also apparent 
in the delinquents, truants and incorri- 
gibles, and a spirit of self-respect and note- 
worthy courtesy was developed. 

"his experiment, one of the most far- 
te and significant that has ever been 
made, demonstrates conclusively that by 
keeping the teeth and mouth in perfect 
condition twenty-seven children almost 
doubled their mental ability and tremen- 
dously improved their physical condition, 
to say nothing of the revolution worked 
upon their moral natures. 

What was done by these children can be 
done by all children. And it should be 
done, in common justice to the child, as 
a matter of the most important conserva- 
tion we can practice—the conservation of 
the health and lives of our future citizens. 


What I Have Seen 


Booze Do 
Prize Contest Announcement 


E PUT it this way—“ What I Have Seen 
* * Booze Do"—because we want you to tell 
cither what booze has done to you or what it 

s done to somebody else. 

You can read in this number what it did to 
one man in the twenties—see page 44. 

Don't moralize. Don't preach. Just tell the 
facts about your own case, or the case of 
another, You don't have to be lurid, melodra- 
matic and sensational in order to make an im- 
pression, Simply tell the truth. We don't care 
whether your story describes the injury done by 
booze to a man's body or mind or will. We don't 
care if yours is a story showing the injury that a 
man full of booze did to somebody else. Often a 
wife is the main sufferer from a man's interest 
in rum, 

oe the best letters of about 500 words we 
omer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
ag $5, third prize. Competition closes Octo- 

15th. Winning letters will appear in the 
wea number. Contributions to these con- 
call will not be returned except where espe- 
Ad d Tequested and postage is enclosed. 
A ress, Contest Editor, Toe AMERICAN Mac- 
ZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Prize Contest Announcement 


TRAINED ARTISTS 


Gentlemen: Please send me “Your Future,” without any obligation to me. 


Name 


HIGHLY 


°F a A Oo EIAS E O SLITS 


Send Now 


You owe it to YOUR future to read this book 
times when speed and efficiency are imperative, "Federal" Training offers you 
a short, proven road to a substantial income. 

This book shows you how to start,—how to win success by using spare time 
now frittered away 
markable work by Federal Students. Prepare yourself to win the splendid 
success possible for you. 
about It. , 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1412 Warner Building 


The never-satisfied ery of the modern business world is “more trained 
commercial artists." Today commercial illustrators with thoroughly developed 
übility—both men and women— 


Earn $25, $50, $75 a Week and Upward 


Are YOU awake to the splendid opportunities in this great modern field of en- 
terprise? Look through this one issue of The American, for instance. Note the 
colored cover design, the numerous beautiful story illustrations, and page headings, 
to say nothing of udvertisements—many by artists who have won fortunes and 
national fame. Fhe American is but one of many publications requiring such work. 

The business and publishing world pays big prices for good designs and force- 
ful illustrations,—and artists who can produce them earn extraordinary incomes. 

The Federal Course is a Proven Result-Getter. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent into a high-salaried ability, The work is fascinating, easy to learn and to apply 
And the dollars-and-cents results obtained by Federal Students are stronger evidence of 
the value of "Federal" Training than anything we could say about it. 


The Federal Advisory Council 


Nationally known American illustrators and designers 
have thoroughly endorsed "Federal" Training. On our Ad- 
visory Council are Charles E. Chambers (who illustrates 
the Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford stories), Franklin Booth 
(painter with the Pen), Harold Gross of the Gorham Com- 
pany, Coles Phillips (famous for his magazine covers and 
udvertisements), and Edwin V. Brewer of “Cream of 
Wheat” fume. The Course includes exclusive original les- 
sons especially prepared by these men, 


4& 


for “Your Future" 


In these swiftly-moving 


It has 56 pages, beautifully printed in colors, showing re- 


Send the coupon right now, while you're thinking 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Firms desiring the services of thoroughly trained commer- 
cial artists should write us, stating their. requirements. 


(Write your address plainly in margin) 1412 
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How can I safely 
get over 67? 


It is this that tests the investor's skill. 
Up to 6% all is pretty plain sailing— 
but with all returns over 6% there 
usually enters a compensating factor— 
generally the element of risk. The 
higher the return the higher the risk 
—this seems elementary. The 


LACEY PROFIT SHARING BOND, 
however, solves the problem otherwise. 
It pays over 6% in PROFITS —in addi- 
tion to cumulative interest (sometimes 
indeed to average over 30% per annum) — and 
the compensating factor is not risk but waiting. 
Investors in these bonds must be ready to wait 
(in absolute safety) for 2 to 5 years—even 
longer in some cases. 


LACEY PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
are practically certificates of part- 
ownership in large selected tracts of 
standing timber bought at sacrifice 
rices (under advice of James D. Lacey & 
mpany, the country's leadingtimber factors 
for 37 years) and held for a profit. Many large 
fortunes have been thus made under the same 
auspices, and no cent has ever been lost for an 
investor. The bonds pay 6% cumulative (de- 
ferred) interest plus profits above described. 
The principal is secure, large profits practi- 
cally certain. Denominations $100, $500, $1000. 


Booklet T-210 gives fullest particulars, and should 
be read by all thoughtful investors. Sent on request. 


JACEY JIMBER ©. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


How you may invest your 
funds in standard income pro- 
ducing bonds of small denomination. 
Send for Booklet C-10 '*$100 Bonds. ” 


John Muir 


PECIALISTS IN (o 
Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


MK Estanse o 7555 TTD 


GUARANTEED FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS 
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The Family's Money 


An Easy Way 
to Lose Money 


VERY standard fire insurance pol- 
icy contains the following clause: 
«fr fire occur, the insured shall give 
immediate notice of any loss thereby in 
writing to this company, protect the 


property from further damage, forthwith | 


separate the damaged and undamaged 
personal property, put it in the best pos- 
sible order, make a complete inventory of 
the same, stating the quantity and cost of 
each article and the amount claimed 
thereon.” 

It is a safe estimate that not more than 
one person in ten could make such an in- 
ventory containing as much as three 
fourths of the articles covered by the 
policy. Every owner of household goods 
should not fail to have a list of them kept 
in some other place than that in which the 
described property is located. It will guard 
agamst too low insurance, and prevent 
over-insurance; and the owner will be read- 
ily able to furnish the insurance company 
a complete statement of loss in case of fire. 

Goods should be listed under the fol- 
lowing headings: Hall, Parlor, Library, 
Living-Room, Dining-Room, Kitchen and 
Pantry, Bedroom No. 1, No. 2, etc., 
Nursery, Bathroom, 
ment and Shed. A page or two can be al- 
lowed for each heading, and this part of 
the inventory should contain an enumer- 
ation of the goods in each room, together 
with the value of each separate item, and 
total value of contents. 

Articles considerable in number can be 


listed in bulk under the above headings | 
and in detail under the following: Books, | 


Bedding, Bric-a-Brac, China, Glassware, 
Silverware, Clothing, Jewelry, Linen, Pic- 
tures and Miscellaneous. Under these 


should be a description of each article, | 
| in what room it is contained, and value 


at the date of inventory. 

At the end there should be a recapitu- 
lation containing the totals of each of the 
above headings, and showing a grand 


You Can The Pace Courses in Accountancy 


Prepare adopted officially by many of the 
largest Corporations in America to 
At Home 


By Ma il tent men, areavailable to you through 


Storeroom, Base- | 


Executives 


The Nation-wide Call 


Business transformation on a huge 
scale—readjustment, reorganization, 
expansion—is upheaving modern in- 
dustry. The war has necessitated the fullest 
sible industrial and commercial mobilization. The 
keenest business executives of the nation are plan- 
ning and directing this mobilization. They need 
thousands of trained assistants. 


Are You Ready to Direct Others? 


Men who can direct others and get things done 
are needed as never before. Our industries must 
not flag or slacken. Output must be maintained 
and increased. Larger and larger responsibilities 
loom on the business horizon. Shifts, transfers, 
and promotions are constantly occurring. 


Get in Line for Promotion 


Trained executive ability is at a premium. It is 
the day of opportunity for the man who knows the 
fundamental prinoiples of organizatlon, manage- 
ment, and finance that underlie all Business. 


and Business Administration, 


meet this growing need for compe- 


Extension Instruction (by mail), 


Ask for interesting booklet ‘‘ Your Market 
Value" and for details of month's trial in- 
struction as outlined in Bulletin A-10. 


Pace & Pace 
Hudson Terminal, New York City 


Prepare immediately for the positions left 
vacant by conscription. Men and women 
are needed by the thousands as bookkeepers. 


Endorsed by Ex-Treas. of Pennsylvania 


We guarantee that after 40 hours of easy study you 
can successfully fill a well-paying bookkeeping po- 
sition. Courses endorsed by Pennsylvania Ex- 
‘Treasurer, bankers, etc. 


‘The Hoffman Course sa ves you 
2/3 Cheaper 66°; of your money, as well as 
more time than any other course ever perfected. 


Write today for free literature. 
NO OBLIGATION OR SOLICITORS. 


The Hoffman Correspondence Schoo! of Bookkeeping 
Surte 613, Singer Bidg.; Dept. 1-2, 149 Broadway, New York City 


This is 

John Philip 
‘SOUSA 

Pride qd e 


American Trap 
Shooters’ Associ- 


4 ation, with an 


(ITHACA 
| — GUN 


Mr. Sousa knows 
thelightning lock 
of anlthaca im- 
proves his shoot- 
ing; it willim- 
prove yours. 


total value. This grand total should be 
the amount of the insurance policy, no 
more or no less. . There should also be a 
policy record, showing: Policy Number, 
Company, Amount, Premium, Date of 
Expiragon, and other remarks. 

C. R. POWELL. 


NETTING 7% 


Denominations, $500 and $1,000 
maturing in five years. 

Secured by real estate improved 
with new residences and apartment 
buildings. 

Value of security over twice entire 


He's Willing to Be Thrifty, 
But Not Stingy 


loan. 

Payment of principal aud interesi 
guaranteed by a widely known cor- 
poration, with large established 
earnings. 

Strongly recommended by us. 

Send for circular No. 997AM. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


‘TABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


(A616) 


IIIT € 75875760 665 ATT 


al FREE- double 
nia $24.00 up; single 
trap guns, $85.00 up. 


Address Box 19 


HERE are two sides to every ques- 

tion—even to Family Finance. Here, 
at one extreme, crouches the miser; at the 
other, hides the spendthrift. Many roads 
| pass between. 

It was on our honeymoon that I chose 
the particular road for Nell and me; and 
made a vow to my gods I'd stay therein. 

We looked into each other's eyes; we 
wondered why all the world could not be 
as happy as we. Then Nell drew a little 
longing sigh, that wasn't quite really a 
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sigh, and looked at an almost empty 
plate: 

“A pity to leave it," she said; “such 
lovely cake!” 

oes 
too," quoted I. 

"Silly! who wants to keep it?" flared 
Nell, pouting prettily; ‘I hate kept cake! 
It's always too dry, or too moist—and the 
frosting melts, and drips, and the filling 
grows soggy— 

“We'll eat it," decided I; “and at once. 
We'll always eat our cake, while the eat- 
ing’s good—and our appetite apprecia- 
tive." 

I meant a lot more than Nell knew— 
then. But I knew. And for five years I 
have lived up to that sudden resolve, and 
not been sorry. For instance, we have 
purchased a lot. Upon it we make month- 
ly payments. And each payment is an oc- 
casion for a simple celebration: a sundae 
at the spa, a picnic at the end of the trol- 
ley, a pop-corn spread. . . . Now we 
could pay for that lot in larger instalments. 
It would mean taking the straight, hard 
road of utter denial and absolute econo- 
my. I see my friends traveling that road, 
the spirit of youth within them tugging at 
the leash. I see older people who have ar- 
rived at the goal, youth no longer alive, 
its vim and energy killed during those 
years of struggling poverty. . . . No, no, 
no, I thank you! "None of it for me or for 
Nell. We shall take some of the good 
things of life while we travel along. 
We are not going to pinch and strive and 
climb wish such strenuosity that when we 
reach the goal we won't care a rap whether 
we live, or—die! 

Oh, yes, we'll have that lot, in time, and 
a pretty house built on it. We will also 
have pleasant memories looking at us from 
the firelight. 

Suppose we get sick? We won't. We 
take religious care of our health. And a 
happy mind is the best antidore for a sour 
stomach. . . . When the doldrums loom 
large, I take violets home to Nell. It is a 
wonderful help. The mind reacts on the 
body. When we are so buoyantly happy 
—happiness bought by pennies spent, not 
pennies hoarded—we can be no other than 
mentally, spiritually, and physically well. 

Indeed, I intend to spend “wisely,” not 
wastefully; but | intend to spend. When 
spending grows stale, we'll try saving fora 
change. |.. But Nell has always saved, 
she comes of “thrifty”? stock, and D love 
to see the sparkle leap into her eyes and 
her breath catch — just because | invest à 
dollar (in happiness) instead of a dime. 

My philosophy tells me that when my 
dollars cannot be transmuted into con- 
crete joy, they no longer belong to me-- 


they belong to the other fellow. And he 
should have them. Money that merely | 


piles up more money, that Nell and | can't 
possibly concretely enjoy, is for us so 
much rotten rubbish. 

A am not a spendthrift. But I am not 
minded to take so hard a road that when 
we reach the coveted milepost we will be 
unable to consider anything but stone 
bruises, |.. And I want Nell to enjoy 
spending. I never want her to feel wicked 
(as i have seen women feel) over some 
dime that has slipped carelessly through 
ler fingers. . . . Money is only good for 
What it can buy. And mine shail buy hap- 
mess along the way, everyday happiness, 
for Nell and me. L. R. F. 


e can't eat our cake, and keep it | 
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American Banking 
Service with France 


N recognition of the increasing importance of 
American commercial and financial relations with 
France and of the opportunity afforded for serving 
American business interests, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has opened an office in Paris. 


UTA ONOONO AOLO AAA ECLA 


Itis a fully equipped banking institution, similar 
to our London office. Itenables us to give direct 
service and to handle more expeditiously a large 
volume of business with France. 


Propositions regarding foreign business may be 
made at our office in Paris or at our main office in 
New York, and definite terms can thus be arranged 
more quickly than by cable or mail. 


American business concerns and individuals 
having interests abroad will find it to their conven- 
ience and advantage to bank with our Paris office. 
It will be our effort to be useful in every possible 
way to American citizens traveling abroad and to 
those with the armies in France. 


A few of the many services we owe to France, 
together with an abstract covering some of her 
achievements in industry, commerce, and finance, are 
set forth in a booklet, ‘‘France and America’’, just 
issued by this company, which will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


PARIS OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE LONDON OFFICE 


Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 32 Lombard St., E. C. 

Capital and Surplus - - $50,000,000 

Resources more than . $600,000,000 
TT TT 


RAT oe cme 


For This Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


An extraordinary offcr to introduce the Big Basch Diamond catalog. Diamonds listed as low as £97.50 per 
carat. Pen is a anfety lever self-filler simplest and most practical fountain pen ever made. Barrel and cap 
of first quality Pararubber. Your name in gold free. Pen is 14K solid gold iridium tipped and hand tempered. 
Free repair for two years guaranteed. Send$! 00for pen today Money returned if not satistied, or aak for free 
diamond book anyway. Free examination on everything. L.BASCH & CO., Dept. IN3450 State and Quincy Sts., CHICAGO 


' BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


O MATTER how far you live from Cleveland you can open a 
Savings Account at 4' ;, compound interest with this bank—the 

Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. 

Send to-day for our booklet S” explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


2 THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CQ. 


CLEVELAND, ONMIO. CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,900 .00 ETT 


ASSETS OVEA MILLION DOLLARS. . 
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My Knowledge of Law Saved 


~ 


Our Firm Thousands 


“Thousands of dollars in consultation fees have 
been saved because I knew when a lawyer was 
not necessary. Needless, expensive legal en- 
tanglements and suits have been 
avoided because I knew when a lawyer's 
advice was essential. And I am not a 
lawyer—never studied law. I found in 
one volume all the essential facts about. 
business law—faets which every 
shrewd, prudent business man 
should have at his finger tips." 


All Business 
Law Complete 
in a Single « 
thoroughly indexed „A“ 
946 pg. book 
PARSONS’ LAWS O 


A Partial List of 
Contents 
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S. S. SCRANTON CO. 
Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


r your special offer in American Magazine for 
rol 1917, send me, without obligation on my 
part, Parsons’ Laws of Business for 10 duys' frec 
examination. At the end of that time E wil! either 


repaid— No Cash in Ad 


send you $3.50 or return the book 


S. S. SCRANTO 
Publishers 


N CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


RS. GORDON CAMPBELL of Arkansas earned 

$15.00 through Woman’s Home Companion, THE 
AMERICAN MaGazinE and Every WEEK. She can earn 
more than that in November, and you can too. 
Start to earn your Christmas money now! Introduce WoMAN's 
Home Companion, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and EVERY 
WEEK among your friends, Turn your spare time into cash. 
For information write to 


CHIEF OF SUBSCRIPTION STAFF, DESK 10 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


| personal needs, an 


| month. 


The Game of Keeping Out of Debt 


P TO the time of which I write, our 

family never had succeeded in keep- 
ing out of debt. Then there came a day 
when Father found himself out of work 
and too old to get into anything new 
easily, and debts began to accumulate, 
with little prospect of any way to pay 
them. At last, in desperation, he took the 
only thing offered him—a small-salaried 
position in a distant town. It did not 
seem best for the family to move that fall, 
so Mother went with him and I was left to 
keep house for my brother and an invalid 
aunt, and we were to continue to live on 
credit until something better turned up. 

Soon after I assumed the responsibility 
of the house I resolved to keep out of debt. 
I was not earning anything. My aunt had 
only enough money to meet her barest 
was entirely depend- 
ent on us for a home. Brother had just 
graduated from law school and, while try- 
ing to get into a practice, was earning 
enough at regular work to pay desk rent 
in an office and leave him ten dollars a 
That ten dollars was all that we 
could depend on, and part of that was 
needed for his car fare. I decided that if 
he would give me six dollars and a half out 
of what he had each month I could buy 
our groceries without running bills. 

“ Feed three of us on six-fifty a month!” 
he exclaimed when I proposed the plan to 
him. “You can't do it. I'd be only too 
glad if you could, and you're welcome to 
the money if you really want to try; but I 
don't believe the thing can be done." 

After more discussion, however, we de- 
cided to make a desperate effort to keep 
out of further debt, and to do without ev- 
erything that we did not have the money 
to pay for. We soon found that the plan 
worked even better than we had expected. 

For six months I set the table on an av- 
erage expense of a dollar and a half a week, 
plus the canned fruit that we already had 
in the cellar; and we did not starve, nor 
live on parched corn, either. I went to 
the store and saw just what I was buying, 
and I studied to make every penny fur- 
nish the greatest amount of nourishment 
for the outlay. Pie and cake we did with- 
out, and we missed them very little. Plain 
food without debt tasted better to us than 
fancy food with debt. Expensive meats, 
too, were not on our bill of fare, but good 
soup, vegetables, bread and butter, cereals 
and fresh milk were. I tried to make 
brains take the place of money in provid- 
ing attractive fare. 

Soon we began to think not only of 
keeping out of debt, but of trying to help 
Father get out of debt by paying up some 
of his old accounts. Our home was larger 
than was needed for three people. Dy 
watching the papers we soon found a 
renter for half of it. The rent we paid on 
the bills. Then we discovered that there 
were things about the house that we did 
not need and that our neighbors woul 
willingly buy. 

When spring came it brought better 
times; but we were none the worse for 
what we had done without, and we found 
it far more enjoyable when money was 
plenty to have it to spend for present 
needs than to see it go on old debts. We 
liked our game so much that we have 
played it ever since. E. A. R. 
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Christmas Offerings Ready 


ERE you can get diamonds at savings of full 60% proved 


by customers’ letters. Diamonds which originally sold at full prices. 

The exact qualities for which full prices are paid today. You may choose any 
new mounting you prefer. The jewelry, just as you want it, will be incased in a hand- 
some gift box. And you try to match it at full 60 per cent more. 


" M A house over 60 years, and rated over a million 
Diamond Banking dollars, in the business of diamond banking — or lending 
money on high-grade diamonds, watches, and other jewelry — offers Genuine Bargains. 


If the money we lend is not repaid, we must sell the goods that were placed as security. 
Send the coupon for New Bargain Bulletin. 


To Make Quick Sales We Offer Exceptional Bargains! 


Unpaid Loan Diamonds which originally sold for full prices—the exact qual- 
ities offered today by the leading jewelers. Hundreds of customers’ letters testify that 
they have made savings equal to 60 per cent and more on our price. Write us at once. 


$ . ` . 
[ OO K / The diamond's the investment; 
4 * the selting represents your taste. 
5 

The very thing for such an Important purpose as an engagement ring. A blue- 
white, magnifi brilliant, fectly cut, genuine diamond of the high de- 
gree of perfection we recommend for that purpose. It weighs 8/8—1/16, 1/22 
kt. and is mounted in a new white gold top ring. Just try to match it at 60 per 
cent more. Shipped for free examination. Guaranteed Cash $49 80 

Loan $40. Unpaid Loan Bargain Price « desea cae p . 
wear a diamond—it helps you financially—but don’t pay a full price. 
s the weight of this beautiful, perfectly cut solitaire. Fine blue- 
white r that can't help but attract attention in the most compelling way. 
Sent free for examination and to enable you try to match it before buying. In 


vestment protected by Guaranteed Loan of $130. Unpaid $156 00 


Guaranteed 
Cash Loans 


A most remark- 
able feature of dia- 
monds bought here 
-like an insurance 
policy — you know 
what you can bor- 
row before you buy. 
See our 


Cash Back 


Guarantees 


we used diamonds unmounted from a large jewel. Brand new mounting of 14 
kt. solid gold what you buy at $50; then send for and compare $28 85 
this. You'll decide on this big bargain at Unpaid Loan Bargain Price H 

urity for loans. Many wonderful bargains. Th 
. full size, Vanguard (Waltham) in genuine 20 
eed good as new and to pass rail 


We'll be glad to send you prepaid, on ap- 


Sent on Approval! proval, without obligation, any ae Moe 


gains for Free Examination. 


Send for Jos. DeRoys’ Bargain Bulletin 


Only Opposite Post Office " : E 

Hundreds of special bargains are listed in this new 

bulletin. Send coupon for it today. Not just one quality 

of diamonds, but all qualities are shown in this remarkable 

bulletin. Find out how you can get diamonds at full 

60 per cent savings on our prices. WERE REE 

Write at once. Your name and 

address on the coupon or ? Jos. DeRoy & Sons 
postcard is enough. Only Opposite Post Office 

5831 DeRoy Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jos. DeRoy & Sons Gentlemen: — Please send me, abso- 

^ lutely free and prepaid, your new 

Only Opp. Post Office Bargain Bulletin of diamond, watches 


5831 DeRoy Building and other jewelry. It is understood that 
Pittsburgh, Pa. I assume no obligations of any kind, 
, 
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How Will You Solve 
This Problem? 


How you solve your heating problem 
in the face of the soaring price of coal 
depends upon how well acquainted you 
become with the Dunham Vapor Heat- 
ing System. 


The Dunham System makes every 
ounce of coal count. It prevents over- 
heating as well as underheating. It quickly 
and silently delivers the heat-giving vapor 
to all the radiators—and it gets every bit 
of heat out of the vapor. 


Silent heating means more than mere 
comfort—it means economy. Knocking 
and pounding in radiators, hissing air- 
valves and spurting water waste heat- 
units. 'The Dunham Radiator Trap pre- 
vents these wastes. 


The Dunham System automatically regu- 
lates the dampers. At bedtime a Dunhamized 
heating system automatically cools down; at 
getting-up time it automatically raises the 
temperature to normal. No going to the cel- 
lar—merely set the Dunham Thermostat as 
you would an alarm clock. 


The Dunham System maintains temperature 
automatically at either of two predetermined 
levels—with the minimum of attention—for 
it operates the boiler day and night, eliminat- 
ing all care except putting in coal and taking 
out ashes. 


JUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


The DUNHAM Radiator Trap 
is the guardian of the coal bin. It is 
one of the fundamentals of the Dun- 
ham Vapor System. It is known the 
world over to heating engineers as 
the device that revolutionized vacu- 
um steam heating. Leading archi- 
tects everywhere use it. 


Free Booklet 


Home builders, tenants, real estate men, con- 
tractors and others should read our latest book— 
* Dunham Heating for the Home." It is free. 


c. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Division Sales Offices: 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Also Branches in 35 Cities in United States and Canada 


Getting Ahead 


A Department of Questions and Answers 


Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


ALL THOSE who may 
be interested in Getting 
Ahead are invited to ad- 
dress this department with 
their questions. All cor- 
respondence will be treat- 
ed confidentially and the 
writer's name will not be 
published. As many letters as possible 
will be answered, especially when the re- 
plies involve questions of general interest 
to those seeking advancement. 


The Conductor Who Really 
“Conducted” 


'M SORRY I can't show you a picture 
of the genial old gentleman. He was 
one of the stout and good-humored 
kind. Probably every big railroad company 
has one, but I don't believe any transporta- 
tion company has more than that. Like 
Halley's comet, they come only once in a 
great while, just often enough to make us 
wonder why there aren't more of them. 

But let me start at the beginning. . . . It 
was on October 13th, 1914, at four o'clock 
in the afternoon. I was on a Lake Shore 
train half way between Erie and Cleve- 
land. I was looking idly out of the win- 
dow and speculating on who was winning 
the fourth game in the world series be- 
tween the Boston Braves and the Phila- 
delphia Athletics. I was wishing I knew 
the score. 

Suddenly the door opened and the con- 
ductor appeared. He was, as I say, a stout 
and good-humored conductor. He looked 
down the car a moment and then sang 
out: “The score is three to nothing in 
favor of Boston, last half of the sixth 
inning." 

He had got the word from a telegrapher 
in a station we had just left. 

The men passengers (and some of the 
women) glanced up, smiled, got interested, 
and fell to talking baseball. But the 
point was this: the conductor had given 
out some real news. It interested and 
pleased the passengers. It opened up a 
topic that helped pass away the time; and, 
mark this, nobody told him to do it. His 
duty was simply to collect tickets and look 
after his train; that was all. By doing 
that and no more he was sure of his job 
and his pay. He didn't have to rush into 
a telegraph station, ascertain the ball 
score, and then spread the news to a lot 
of strangers without charge. 

But he did. 

It was a little thing but meant much to 
the passengers. l 

No one, I think, thanked him, but the 
act was appreciated. He got no promo- 


tion from it, but he contributed to the 
pleasure of the journey. 

I did not then know that conductor's 
name. 

I might not recognize him if we met 
again. 

No memorials will be raised to him; 
but he was thoughtful, and went out of 
his way to do a little more than he was 
paid to do. 

It is from among the ranks of those men 
and women who do “a little bit more than 
they are paid to do" that the leaders of 
the world are recruited. Itis the men and 
women who do a little bit more than they 
are paid to do who make life easier for all 
of us. 

It is the men and women who are 
thoughtful and do a little bit more than 
they are paid to do who help prolong our 
lives and make us glad. 

But there’s more of a “moral” than 
usual to this little sermon, for, behold, as 
the novelists say, "eighteen months have 
passed away” when my telephone bell 
rings, and there is an official of the railroad 
company on the other end of the wire. 
He states he has seen my little story about 
the conductor (for between ourselves I 
had a few copies printed for circulation 
among my friends) and wants to know if 
I can tell him the chap’s name, and I can 
(for between ourselves I did get it out of 
him before I left the train, although, like all 
modest men who really serve, he didn't like 
to give it tome). So, to shorten the story, 
the stout conductor will get his reward at 
last, for, in closing, the official says: “A man 
who ‘performs’ like that deserves some- 
thing in addition to his salary,” and I 
guess the official has the right idea at 
that. Don't you? 


The Kind of Men Who Get Promoted 


Don’t you think that many a good man i5 
frequently overlooked when promotions are 
being made? 


ES, / do, and usually because the indi- 
vidual is—what shall I say ?—perhaps 
“unobtrusive” is the best word. 

Some persons have the “gift” or “ gen- 
ius" of constantly appearing in the lime- 
light, and I am not referring entirely to 
the man who may frequently appear over- 
important without the gray "matter to 
back it up. 

T am speaking now of the man who de 
serves recognition but who somehow man- 
ages (perhaps because of diffidence or ultra 
modesty) always to keep himself in the 
background. 

There are usually a number of very 
good men in any large organization who 
are naturally shy and who, although they 
do good work, manage to “rubber heel 
around so that they " blend with the land- 
scape” and are not observed frequently 
enough. 
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Get on the Button End of the Buzzer 


You don’t have to wait for old age before you 
can win success. This is the day of the young man. 
Schwab, Vanderlip, Hawkins, Wanamaker, Willys, 
Mis and many others won their big achievements in 
he their early manhood. And they all give the same 
T reason for success—they trained themselves in the 
nit fundamental principles underlying all successful 
ks business. ‘They know. They graduated from the 


: BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
- LASALLE COURSE AND SERVICE 
TNR NI 


If, after completing the course; you are not in every way sat- 
isfied, your fees will be refunded on request. 


buzzer to the button. That's why you find such men in 
private offices, occupying positions of leadership 
in business. 

You can train for a managerial position—learn how 
to decide business problems with unhesitating accuracy 
—direct the work of subordinates and qualify for the 
bigger salaries that go to the trained man skilled in 
executive work. 


offers ambitious, intelligent men a short cut to the 
thousands of managerial and executive positions 
carrying good salaries for competent men. 


i La Salle Students 


and Graduates 


can now be found employed in the executive depart- 
ments of practically ail the large raiiroads, business 
houses and commercial organ zations in the United 
States. Many prominent busiress concerns can 
named in each of which 100 to 900 or more La Salle 
students or graduates from our sever: l specialized 
departments are employed in responsible positions, 
For instance— 


You bridge the twenty years of "getting ready” 
that confront the young man beginning his business 
career under ordinary business conditions. La Satle gives you 
what all successful men have had to get before they became 
successful—a sound training in correct business principles. 
But you get this without going. through the grind of patient, 
personal nvestigation and paying the cost of ceaseless experi- 
mentation, standing at the mercy of haphazard methods, 
misinformation and incomplete data. 


La Salle training in business administration is 
thorough, systematic, clear, authoritative, and in- 
tensely interesting. You receive the very esacnce of the 


All Business Leadership Founded 
on This Knowledge of 
Business Principles 


Without this knowledge of business, the great 
cities of America would never have been built. 
Railroads could never have been laid across trackless conti- 
nents. The mammoth industrial corporations of our country 
could never have been developed. Ripley of the Santa Fe, 
Geo. M. Heynoloa, present of the Continental & Commerci 


ate i uet Ed es Sep san? nt National Bank, J. den Armour, Theodore Vail, G nheim, 
x Renravivania R. R o. . «+ + 913 practical business experience fate aceumalated the know: Stand out bectuse they are such great mantera, of bosiness 
7 i A 259 dire of these leaders, classified it and simplified it. It has principles. All men cannot duplicate these records, but every 
U.S pod Company . . +s pe been put into the form of a systematic reading course so that mancan study. business, Scquite the principles Y make ror 
. S. Steel Corporation. . . . . S i i i 1 success and make as big a mark in the world as his energy ai 
Baltimore & oro RBS m ee SOR busy men can get its full benefit in their spare hours. bilities w. ae ug 
Armour €? Company A Sete ale pane . . sy: w 
Chicago & N. W. RR. © i i M Train for an Executive Position Mu DAE tian youre P the book which tella 
4 Ford Motor Company . . . . . 22 à 1 ; 
th Swiftéz Company . . . . . 187 The profession of business executive offers the bee king wicdae and nae 1E vo tring. the. coupon. This de. 
per” Standard Oil Company . . . . . 140 most inviting opportunities of the day to ambitious and for executives is incrensi will continue t 
Among the numerous firms and co tions loying 50to men. The rewards are large because the demand far exceeds increase during the war, The book tells you how, when ai 
100 or more La Salle students or graduates are the following: the supply of competent trained men. Executive work is the — where to get started—how others have done it. Make the 


Western Electric Company 

International Harvester Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

Wells Fargo Express Company 

year Tire and Rubber Co. 

and every important railroad company in the United States. 

More than 125,000 men in active business life, including a 
large number of' corporation officials have enrolled and are 
B ving the benefits of La Salle training and service. Over 

000 new students now enroll annually. The La Salle 
posi n consists of 800 people, including a staff of 300 


Asa La Salle student, you will also be entitled to the free 
u| 


one avenue that leads to the very top. Ifyou are determined 
to qualify, you are the master of your own future. You can 
assume a commanding position in your commumer as a man of 
e@bility and responsibility. You can enjoy the satisfaction that 
Comcs with success and prosperity. You can get on the button 
end of the buzzer—you can summon, not be summoned—you 
can direct, not be directed. La Salle Business Administration 
course and service is the ladder by which you can climb to 
an attractive, managerial position, 


Thousands of men are profiting now from the 
course and service. Many Corporation Officials and 
Business Executives are finding it to their advantage to follow 
the course, Credit men, office managers, bookkeepers, auditors, 
sales managers, bank cashiers, accountants, advertising men, 
engineers, purchasing agents, are faking the training because 
they realize the necessity of getting a broader foundation of 
business knowledge than th-ir special work has given them. 
They are preparing to enter the bigger profession of Business 
Administrator. They plan to win for themselves the large sal- 


first step today towards a bigger, better place in the world. 
Write Now. y rad 


so eeneesenees: Mail Coupon Now suemeseeeess 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. B-1033, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me without cost or 
obligation your book ''Busi- 
ness Leadership" and full 
details regarding your 
course of training for ex- 
ecutive work. 


use of ' 

[uf of ‘calling on. our ripa Sry se pei aried positions always open to men trained in the fundamentals N 

i son en you need special help or counsel. La Salle Exten- — of Modern Business. IME eese tetne nte thnt tnnt then ttenttthten etn atat tentent enn enne ; 

cari ormation t 

"T pn through hia many nish specialized departmentaisorean” — The moderate cost of the course and service can PIISA 

b hie Sonder aptacttedianditetiact ce emilee i ittle at a time if more convenient, Satis- g  esilion ooo t oett 
i v cannot be supplied by any other institution of similar be paid the lseured by the La Salle Money - Back Guaranty. 
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EVERFADY 


The light that says 


= Lh -* VE F 
There itis! | 


IRST AID behind the First Line constantly 


calls for Eveready DAYLO. when dressing a 
In the gloom of the dressing station, in the wond 
still darkness of the hospital tent, in the in- when preparing a 
terior of the ambulance van moving swiftly sedative | 


through the night, and whenever darkness 


hen readi 
might hamper the work of mercy, the portable w DOR A 


clinical ther- 


electric light has proven invaluable. monete 

For it combines with the convenience and de- when making an 
pendability of stant light, the safety that eneg on the deme 
makes possible its use anywhere. perature chart 


There: are 77 different styles ol Eveready DAY LO — a stylo when the patient 


for every purpose. Every genuine Eveready DAYLO is ds : 
fitted with a TUNGSTEN battery and MAZDA wishes to sum- 
lamp. On sale by the better electrical, hard mon the night 
ware, drug, stationery, sporting goods and nurse 


jewelry stores. From 75c up. (In Canada, 85c up). 


whenever you 
need light in its 


* * 


* 


AMFRICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Co., Inc. safest, most con- 

Long Island City, N. Y. venient and effi- 
Chicago Atlanta san Franciso > f 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited cient form, you 


need Eveready 
DAYLO. 


"Toronto, Ontario 


Dont ask fora Flashlight — 
AYLO 


get an Eveready D 
it MILITARY FRENCH 
ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


with disc records from the 

Cortina French-English Mil- 

itary Manual by J. A. Picard 

[ of the French Army. Fore- 
- word by Major-General 

Leonard Wood. Send for free circular. 

CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
Suite 2009, 12 East 46th St., New York 


— 


PAL ER 


EFFICIENC 


Your success depends upon your Personal 
Efficiency. Complete Course $4.00. Particulars. 
MEAD COURSE IN PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Mr. Edison's 225227124 


Yes, you may keep 
this new Edison— 
Thomas A. Edison's 


finish 


ore you decide to buy. Send no money 
à n in your friends with your favorite records. 
Write Today For Our New Edison Book. 
name and address for our new 
dictazes, of the ver Edison honographa- No gbieations, 
nm ison 'onogra; istributors 
1057 Edison Block’ Por?" Chicago, Illinois 


“Who is that man?" I once heard an 
officer of a large corporation exclaim as he 
visited one of the departments. "Who is 
that man over there who holds his head up 
and goes about as though he was in charge 
of things?"—and he made a note of his 
name and afterwards called him into the 
private office to see, as he expressed it, “if 
he was as good as he looked" and able 
enough to be transferred to a better posi- 
tion where a man, among other things, 
was required to meet the concern's cus- 


‘tomers who visited the factory, and look 


after their requirements. 

Keep yourself in evidence is my advice— 
not blatantly or offensively, but suffici- 
ciently so as to create at all times a favor- 
able impression, or I might almost say 
some impression, when the “man higher 
up” is on a tour of inspection. 

Remember, you are merchandise, and 
merchandise has to be displayed if buyers 
are to see it and to be impressed with its 
worth. Keep your “goods” in the “shop 
window." 

I once knew a chap who was so insistent 
on “keeping himself in evidence" that he 
never neglected an opportunity to carry 
letters, correspondence, etc., into the man- 
ager’s office; he said the boss wasn’t going 
to overlook him if he could help it. I don't 
know whether he ultimately got what he 
was after or not, but he had the right idea, 
all right. 

Never, never be afraid to advertise 
yourself if you have the “goods.” Mod- 
esty and meekness of spirit are all right in 
their way, but their way hasn't much 
chance in these days if you are in pursuit 
of promotion. 


The Man of Forty 


HERE is an old saying, "Forty wise, 

if ever," and this proverb came to my 
mind as I looked over, not long ago, the 
letters of application received by a well- 
known business house in reply to their 
advertisement for a department manager, 
in which they asked applicants to give 
their age. A large percentage of these 
letters were from men averaging forty 
years. Most of the latter stated they 
were already employed but wanted what 
they considered a bigger and better oppor- 
tunity. 

Now, without reference as to whether or 
not it was their fault that they did not 
meet with a larger success in their pres- 
ent positions, their age seems to suggest 
that the average citizen doesn't really 
wake up to the possibilities of life until 
about middle age. It proves that many 
men often do not realize their own worth 
and opportunities as early as they should. 
One of the chief difficulties is the respon- 
sibilities many of us voluntary assume be- 
fore we are reasonably sure of our ground. 
A chap of, say, twenty-five, earning a fair 
salary, gets married, and then he discov- 
ers after a few years that his present job 
isn't altogether suited to his particular 
individuality. 

Now, if that man can't save up enough 
money to make him independent for the 
necessary time it will take to get a better 
job and qualify for success in it, why, he 
has got to keep his nose on the grindstone 
for the best part of his life. I am sound- 
ing a warning to the man who fails to save 
regularly against the day when a change 
of occupation for the better may offer 
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Skins clogged with cosmet- 
ics, irritated by rubbing and 
kneading, or parched by 
harsh, ill-made—though often 
costly—soaps, simply cannot 
be really attractive. All that 
most skins need to bring out 
their natural beauty, to make 
them clear, fresh and charm- 
ing is the regular use of 
Resinol Soap. 

This is, first of all, an exceptionally 
pure and cleansing toilet soap, frec 
from anything which could harm 
the most delicate complexion. But 
to it is added just enough of the gen- 
tle Resinol medication to offset the 
effects of neglect or improper treat- 


certainly ended my 
lexion worries 


ment, and to keep the skin healthy 
—free from redness, roughness and 
blotches. 'To adopt Resinol Soap is 
usually to find one's complexion 
problems promptly and agrecably 
solved. 


Yet, with all this, Resinol Soap 
costs but twenty-five cents a cake— 
little enough when compared with 
what is often charged for other 
choice soaps, but sufficient to insure 
the utmost refinement of manu- 
facture, the utmost satisfaction in 
usc. A week's trial should suffice to 
make Resinol Soap your favoritc. 

It is excellent, too, as a shampoo, 
for the bath, and for a baby’s deli- 
cate skin. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. 
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“TEST IT WITH A HAMMER 


/ “You may dent the wood 
but the varnish won't crack: 


»FLOOR 
VARNISH 


a 


WRECKAGE — the glass is shivered to pieces, This, 
in a lesser degree, is what happens to ordinary varnishes. 


“61” has the same characteristic — elasticity. 
EAUTY of surfa:e and water-proof qualities are found in most any 
good varnish. What you want is varnish that resists abrasion; varnish 
that has the ability to withstand wear. That varnish is **61"* Floor 
Varnish, the varnish that stands abuse. That is why we say: ‘Test it with 
a hammer. You may dent the wood, but the varnish won't crack. ™ 
Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 


finished with **61** Floor Varnish. Prove for yourself its wonderful toughness. 


VITRALITE, e e longer than paint 
the Long-Life strali e outdoors. It is 
White Enamel, has guaranteed for three 


all the common ad- 
vantages of absolute 
whiteness, porcelain-like surface and 
resistance to water. While not excelled 
as a beautiful interior finish, the Free Booklet and Sample Panel 
long-lasting wear-resistance of Vitra- showing this remarkable enamel will be 
lite is so extreme that it actually /asts sent on request. Write for them now. 
OUR GUARANTEE: 1f any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may hawe your 
money back, Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers every w bere. 

PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 68 YEARS 


61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 


tontee WHITE ENAMEL veers outdoors as 


well as indoors. In- 
side, it lasts so indefinitely long 


that a guarantee is superfluous. 


"Safe juardind the Childrens /, 
Hea 


A 


makes me a LUDEN”ite% £ 


~ says the znother: A 2 


It is one thing to givea chíld something 
to relieve irritation of nose and throat 
—and it's another to know that the 
remedy is safe. That’s why most par- 
ents are Luden-ites. For years Luden's 
Menthol Candy Cough Drops have 
made breathing easier for thousands. 
Are you a Luden-ite? Luden's are not 
touched by hand in making. 


Sold everywhere in yel- 
low, sanitary package— 


5c P 4 
Give Quick Relief 4 


| itself. Every man should have a bit of 


ready capital to finance him or his family 
for a reasonable period while he is develop- 
ing himself. 


As FAR as I can make out the conscientious and 
diligent work I put in never brings even a nod 
of approval from our office manager. 

I’ve been four years in my present place and 
am coming to think that rewards for painstak- 
ing efforts only exist in story books. What do 
you think? A. M. B. 


HERE seems to be a general feeling 
on the part of many of my correspond- 
ents that intelligent and conscientious 
work often does go unrewarded, and that 
promotion and raises in pay do not follow 
frequently enough in the wake of sustained, 
industrious effort. To some degree this is 
true, particularly among the non-produc- 
ing force in an industrial organization or 
in a large bank. The reason is plain, for, 
fortunately from the employer's stand- 
point (considering the great amount of 
clerical work necessary) and unfortu- 
nately from that of the non-producer, 
most men in this non-producer class be- 
come merely cogs. Useful and worthy 
cogs if you like, but daily doing the same 
work, and because of this fact usually 
easily replaced. Bear this in mind; it is 
important: The men who get the biggest pay 
are those not easily replaced. If your work 
is such that one of a hundred able clerks 
could fill your job with a few weeks' or 
months' experience, then your job is not 
only not going to pay you much more than 
you are now earning, but your job is also a 
very vulnerable one; besides, at any time a 
change in office or department manage- 
ment may even throw you out entirely. 
“Then I am helpless," perhaps you say. 
No you are not, for you can begin to pro- 
tect yourself: you can enter at least the 
first stages of “preparedness” by begin- 
ning to assume responsibility in every way 
possible. You can start to learn so much 
about your entire department, you can 
assimilate so much valuable knowledge 
about all the work that passes through 
your department, that the man higher up 
will begin gradually to rely on you as a 
fountain head of information, and after a 
while your particular position will be, to a 
degree at least, impregnable. Some day 
your local or department manager may be 
away or taken ill and the big boss in the 
office across the way may want some quick 
information, and the only one to hand it to 
him will be you, and, take my word for it, 
if there is any one thing that appeals with 
mighty force to the “big boss” it is the 
fact that someone else in the office is avail- 
able to help share his own work and re- 
sponsibility. 

I could write volumes on the worth- 
whileness of assuming responsibility, for, 
curiously enough, real responsibility is the 
thing that nine men out of ten try to 
dodge, and they are very successful at the 
process, which fact accounts to quite a de- 
gree for so many small salaries and the ap- 
parent dearth of “opportunity.” 


HAVE you got a “swelled head”?, The 
man who writes in the November 
number “When Money Began to Come 
Easy" admits that he couldn't stand 
prosperity. We all think we could. 
Read this article. It may help you to 
stand the test when the time comes. 
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Now 1s the Time to Use 


CONCRETE 


War Bulletin No. 2, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, says: 


“Iron and steel should be used only when the requirement is unavoidable. 
Every effort should be made to use wood and concrete in place of steel 
whenever this can be done, and construction and development work requir- 
ing steel should be postponed wherever possible . . . . cement may 
be had in quantity for concrete work.” 


Says Cass Gilbert, the New York architect: 


“There are hundreds of buildings erected in this country every year which 
could be just as well erected without steel, and in hundreds of others the 
amount of steel could be greatly reduced. An enormous tonnage could 
be saved if reinforced concrete, masonry or other material were used. 
Practically all buildings of moderate height can be erected without the 
use of large quantities of structural steel. Reinforced concrete or old- 
fashtoned masonry can take its place." 


Under present conditions concrete is particularly desir- 
able. All the materials—portland cement, sand, pebbles 
or crushed stone—are staple products, most of them 
obtainable near by. Concrete is made with ordinary 
labor under skilled supervision. Concrete contractors 
have developed rapid and efficient methods of construc- 
tion. There are many engineers, architects and contract- 
ors who specialize in concrete construction. If neces- 
sary we can help you get in touch with them. 


CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES OF CONCRETE— 


Fireproof Verminproof Rigid 
Watertight Sanitary Rapidly Built 
Durable Weatherproof No Repairs—No Painting 


Concrete is used today more generally than ever before. The smallest job on the 
farm and the largest engineering works aie built of concrete. Use concrete to build 
that factory, foundry, shop, warehouse, bridge, tank or reservoir for storing liquids, 
coal pocket, ore bin, grain elevator, garage—any building you are planning. 


Let us send you an interesting pamphlet entitled, ** Why Build Fireproof?” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
TLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER MILW AUKEE SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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A picture of the author 
may not make anyone buy 
his book, but when yow ve 
read his book you will be 
very glad to know how 
he looks. This is Sid. 


“Sid Says" 


[4 book by the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE] 


‘You like Sid because he talks your language, he talks 
about things you are interested in, and he says them in a 


way which makes the truth more delightful than fiction. 


The «Sid Says,” which are by John M. Siddall, the 
editor of ‘THe American Magazine, have been published 
in a neat, medium-sized book in a cheerful board 


cover, pocket size, at bookstores or by mail direct, 


60 cents. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, New York 
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The Name That Stands 
For Honest Worth 


Hupmobile means full-money's-worth wherever 
the name is known. 


This is true in America; it is equally true in Africa; 
in India; in China, Japan, the Philippines; on the 
continent of Europe. 


The Hupmobile, with its simple four-cylinder 
construction, requires the very minimum of at- 
tention, and no expert care. It stays out of the 
repair shop. 


It lasts for years, even in the hardest kind of 


service. 


In the used-car market, it commands prices far 
above the average. 


The Hupmobile is a full-value car. It has always 
been a full-value car. We will continue to make it 
a full-value car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


The Car of the American Family 


Known All Over the World 


In the lobby of our plant, 
visitors see a travel-scarred 
veteran of a Hupmobile. 


It is the car which, in 1910- 
1911, made the first complete 
automobile tour of the world 
—visiting countries whose 
natives had never before seen 
a motor car. 


In 1912-1914 came the second 

Hupmobile world-tour — in 

many ways as notable as the 
st. 


The Hupmobile circled the 


South African Union at a 
time when such a trip was 
deemed impossible because 
of the lack of roads. 


Later this performance was 
duplicated by another Hup- 
mobile. 


Last year the Hupmobile laid 
out a continuous route from 
Washington to all the state 
capitals and back to Wash- 
ington, covering 20,000 miles 
in'less than four months. 


The Hupmobile 
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Fin the. Its wondrous organ is now dead, but if you ever listened 
= to that famous instrument, you have felt its very wizardry 
th | —thunderous, overwhelming billows of sound dying away 

a E ra to the merest echo, then swelling again in a glorious wave 


of music. 


Y * e 
at Rhems You have marveled at this absolute perfection of tone con- 


trol in every great organ you have heard. 


While volume of sound is determined by the number and character of pipes 
employed, yet the secret of the delicate gradations of tone lies in the swell- 
box—in shutters that open and close at the player's will. 


Only the Columbia Grafonola is equipped with this same device for tone 
control. Shutters that open and close and make it possible for you to play 
the world's great music with the depth of expression that it deserves. 


It is in these perfections of tone—the very heart of music—that this master- 
ful instrument stands supreme; tone is the heart of your Columbia Grafonola. 


Look for the “music note” trade mark—the mark of a &enuine Columbia Grafonola 
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Daawa BY PAUL Stang 


Her arms stole up around my neck, and for the first time in all our years together I kissed Betty Wilson 


See “The Making of George Groton” 


Bruce Barton's new serial, which begins on page 7 
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TVORY SOAP is as indispensable in the shower bath 
as in the tub. The flowing water cannot do the work 
of the cleansing lather. To make the skin really clean, 
soap must be rubbed into the pores so that the excretions 
are absorbed. Ivory Soap can be rubbed in as vigorously 
as desired because it is free from all materials that irritate 
and inflame. | 


IVORY SOAP. . .| 


IT FLOATS 


... 99%% PURE 
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This is the opening instalment of Bruce Barton’s 
novel. It will stir your recollections of setting out 
in the world, or excite your curiosity about the 
adventures before you, according to your age 


The Making of George Groton 


In which an ambitious youth in a small town makes the most 
of an exciting moment, and comes under the admiring eyes 
of a big business man from the great city 


By BRUCE BARTON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL STAHR 


I have known days when I have stood in 
i ) my office window and watched the 
^ lights stream on across Brooklyn Bridge, 


LEASANT STREET, which is 
the main street of Merwin, 
Massachusetts, where I was 
born, is entirely roofed over by 
trees whose branches meet in a 
great arch. No one in the petty business 
istrict ever gets much of a look at the 
sky; the few stars that have risen in 
Merwin have had to go elsewhere to 
shine and be appreciated. Once in a 
While one of them shoots back across the 
little local horizon, gleams and dazzles 
for a day, and shoots away again, leaving 
the members of the “I Know Him When’ 
Club clustered about Thatcher’s livery 
stable still disputing whether it was a 
star they had seen or only an optical 
illusion. 
Merode duereens shot back that way 
aei one afternoon in June, on the day 
efore I won the ball game pitching for 


Merwin against her hereditary enemies 


from Hintonville. His daughter, Muriel, 
was with him, and his secretary, and 
chauffeur, all in his big red car.  Juergens 
represented several million dollars as he 
drove up Main Street that day. New 
York had recognized him, and Chicago, 
and even London was beginning to. But 
Merwin, Massachusetts? Never! 
“Mer Juergens a big gun?” I re- 
member hearing Buck Thacher exclaim 
superciliously, as Juergens’s car flashed 
by the livery stable and stopped in front 
of the Mansion House. “You can't never 
tell me Mer Juergens is a big gun. Why, 
him and me was in school together!” 
Juergens and his daughter disappeared 
into the hotel, and a moment later I 
followed them. I had come across from 
the Merwin Cash Store, where I was 
clerking, to see if the hotel had change 


when I would have given all I owned 
to be back under the trees in Merwin 


for a ten-dollar bill. Juergens was register- 
ing, and joking with the proprietor in his 
free, successful-man fashion. 

He was a big man, physically, nearly 
six feet tall, with features that were quite 
regular, except for his lower lip, which was 
too large and could push forward menac- 
ingly when he was aroused. He was per- 
haps fifty, and his hair still thick and 
wavy, though gray; his stomach had onl 
just begun to show the signs of too ih 
food and too little exercise. Altogether, he 
was built to command, to dominate: he 
could talk louder and more fiercely than 
any opponent, and he had the advantage 
ot louncuing his voice, like thunder, from a 
height above most men's heads. 

“Same old punk meals, Pete? 

“Just the same, Mr. Juergens.” 

“Same old two kinds of cold water in 
every room?" 
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The little group of three or four 
hangers-on pushed up close, that the rich 
man might not fail to hear their appre- 
ciative laughter. As they jostled about 
the desk, I was conscious of another figure 
standing over at the side of the little ie 
near the staircase, a girl’s figure. She 
turned her head slightly as my glance fell 
on her, and for the first time I looked 
squarely into the eyes of Muriel Juergens. 

She was of medium height, and slender, 
with light brown hair and blue eyes, and 
a kind of doll-like complexion. She was 
dressed in a long, loose coat that fell to 
the tops of her shoes; and instead of a 
hat her head was wreathed in a soft veil 
that seemed to caress while it covered her. 
No girl in Merwin had ever appeared in 
clothes like that. 

I took my change back to the Cash Store, 
put on my coat and hurried home for a bit 
of supper. For it was Thurs- 
day evening, and Thursday 
evenings the stores of Mer- 
win kept open until nine 
o'clock. 

The clock in the Congre- 

gational Church tower 
showed a quarter of seven 
as I crossed the common. It 
was almost twilight, the 
softest, kindest time in a 
country town. The sun had 
not yet disappeared; it hung 
low, still sending a few last 
rays out over the little town, 
as though loath to leave. 
Gentle, fendi rays, giving 
to unpainted houses a quiet 
dignity, smoothing the shiny 
seams of long-worn clothes, 
restoring a suggestion of 
luster to faces from which 
luster had long departed. 
There is no twilight in the 
city. It is day, and then 
suddenly the electric lights 
flare on. The world does not 
stop to gossip for a moment ` 
at the end of the day; there 
comes no time of softening 
with the setting sun. Lord, 
I have known days when I 
have stood in my office win- 
dow and watched the lights 
stream on across Brooklyn 
Bridge, when I would have 
given all I owned to be back 
under the trees in Merwin! 
Days when it would have 
been worth a thousand dol- 
lars just for an hour on one 
of the benches in the com- 
mon, with the squirrels 
playin around, and the last 
rays of the sun touching the 
weather vane on the steeple, 
and old Harry Mills driving 
up over the hill from the 
station with the Boston pa- 
pers piled in front of his de- 
crepit hack. There is some- 
thing healing about twilight 
in the country. Oh, for a 
bit of that balm in New 
York! 

Mother had supper ready. 
Bread and milk and cheese, 
and homemade butter, and 
a big baked apple. She bei 
at the door, waiting, as ab 
ways, and she kissed me 


just as though I were still a little boy. 

“Did you have a busy day, dear?” 
It was the same question every night, 
ever since I had started to work, after 
high school, four years before. 

And, as ever, ils sat beside me while I 
ate, and I told her all the gossip of the vil- 
lage as it had filtered into the store. There 
is a newspaper in Merwin, the ‘‘ Merwin 
Reporter,” but it was a point of pride with 
us at the Cash Store that we should never 
find any item in it which we had not 
known about at least two days before. 

I loved those Thursday suppers with 
Mother. Other nights we waited until 
Father got home from the shop, and all 
three ate together. I loved my father in a 
sort of fashion, also. But the world had 
not gone well with him. Fate had given 
him the ambition of a conqueror and then, 
with one rebuff after another, had beaten 
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The little group of three or four hangers-on pushed up 
As they jostled about the desk, I was conscious of another 
figure. She turned her head slightly as my glance fell on 


him back from his goal. At forty-eight he 
was still foreman in the James and Kim- 
ball Shoe Factory, the same place he had 
held for twenty years. He was a silent 
man, and I grew up in awe of him. Only 
Mother really understood him. She, too, 
had been ambitious—the prettiest girl in 
Merwin—but Fate, which had robbed her 
of her ambition, had not embittered her. 
I used to wonder sometimes what she 
would be thinking about when Father and 
I were away and she was in the house 
alone. I wondered whether she ever re- 
pete her marriage. Later, after I had 
een away from home a while, I realized 
what those little Thursday night chats had 
meant to her. I understood what was pass- 
ing in her mind when she would reach out 
and stroke my hand, as I ate. I knew then 
why she had kept herself so free from bit- 
terness. Her ambition was not dead. She 
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had simply transferred to me the hopes and 
aspirations and dreams that once had cen- 
tered about my father. / was to be the 
fairy prince. I was to make her dreams 
come true. It was the touch of a lover, as 
much as a mother’s touch with which she 
patted my hand those Thursdays. 


THIS night I hurried through my supper 
and back to the store. It was the eve- 
ning before the great game with Hinton- 
ville, and there was much to be done. 
I came in through the back door, donned 
my clerk’s apron, and passed on into the 
front of the store, which was already half 
full of the town’s leisure class. 

Doc Fraser was there, having stopped 
in, as he always did, to smoke his evenin 
cigar; Sam Houston, the lawyer, Eyak 
his regular place on the counter; old man 
Nichols, who owned fifty-one per cent of 
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the bank, lounged against a post. As I 
came up I knew in an instant that they 
were discussing the ball game on the next 
afternoon. It was the first time I had 
pitched against Hintonville; in twenty-four 
hours I should be a hero or a fallen idol, 
according to the outcome. Doc Fraser saw 
me. 

“Here, George!" he called. 

I went up. Laying his hand on my 
shoulder and speaking in that self-im- 
portant tone which fie had adopted in his 
younger days, when he had no patients, 
and had never been able afterward to 
lose, he said: 

“George, my boy, you're going to have 
millions at your back to-morrow. Mil- 
lions!" he repeated, looking around at the 
rest, who nodded in solemn unison. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“I mean that Mer Juergens is going to 
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close, that the rich man might not fail to hear their appreciative laughter. 
fi&ure standing over at the side of the little lobby, near the staircase, a girl's 
her, and for the first time I looked squarely into the eyes of Muriel Juergens 


be right behind you, my boy, watching 
every move you make. He's agreed to 
umpire the game." 


CHAPTER II 


NDREW HAINES, owner of the 
Cash Store, looked up from his 
ledger when I stepped into his little coop 
to get my coat, at nine o'clock. I had 
already put out the lights and locked the 
front door; he and I were alone in the store. 

“Good night, Mr. Haines." 

Instead of his usual grunted reply, he 
turned slowly on his stool, which creaked 
with every movement, and stretched out 
his hand to detain me. 

“Sit down a minute, George," he said, 
and his voice, to my surprise, was husky 
with a bit of a quaver in it; “I want to 
talk to you." 
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“George!” he went on, “you been a 
good boy to me; you been like a son. I got 
a terrible thing to tell you, news that not 
even the old woman knows about yet. 
I ain't got long to live, Doc tells me. 
Something wrong with my heart: don't 
beat right. Not long to live, George, 
and I'd feel better if I had someone to 
step in here and kinda run things. 1 
want to take you in partners ait me. 
It’s a good store, George. Your part'll 
be worth a cool thousand a year. And 
when I'm gone—" He choked and 
hesitated. When I’m gone, George, 
you can buy the other part from the old 
woman and own it all.” 


MY HEART jumped; I hardly knew 
what to say. put out my hand 
and touched his, but he scarcely noticed 
it. I started to speak, but he did not hear; 
he was talking more to himself than to 
me—to himself and his store, the only 
real love he had ever known. 

“Forty-three years," he said, “forty- 
three years, rain or shine, every day but 
Sundays. I brought her up from noth- 
in’; I worked and tended her, and loved 
her like I would have loved my children 
if I'd had any. And now I got to go. 
I got to go—” 

He turned suddenly that I might not 
see the tears streaming down his cheeks. 

“You been a good boy, George. I’m 
leavin' her to you. Be good to her, be 
good to her. [I'll talk to you about it 
to-morrow." He brushed the back of 
his rough hand across his eyes. ‘‘Good 
night. I'm goin’ to stay a little longer— 
just a little longer to-night, down here 
with her alone." 

I pressed his hand and walked out into 
the clear night air. With its first cool 
breath on my cheek my blood tingled. 
I crossed quickly to the other side of the 
street, and stopping there on the curb I 
looked back. 

“The Merwin Cash Store," I whispered 
to myself, “George Groton, Prop." It 
was all so unexpected, so more than 
wonderful. An hour before I had been 
simply George, son of the foreman at the 
works, and pitcher on the Merwin team. 
Now, suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, 
I was to be transformed into one of the 
town’s foremost citizens. I would stand 
with Doc Fraser and Sam Houston and 
old man Nichols, and I was only twenty- 
two. 

The surging inside me was too great 
to be pent up. I had to tell somebody: 
there was only one somebody fit to be the 
first to share such news. Instinctively my 
feet turned across the common, beyond 
the Congregational Church to the rather 
worn white house where lived the pastor, 
Rev. Cyrus Wilson, and his only daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

She was a year younger than I, a sopho- 
more at Mount Holyoke. To-night she 
was sitting alone on the piazza. I could 
see her long before I reached the house, 
her white dress outlined against the 
darker background. She rose to meet 
me as I came up the walk. 

«I hoped you might come over to- 
night," ahe said. ‘Shall we sit on the 

orch, or walk?” 5 

“Walk,” I answered. | I've great news 
for you, Betty. - I can’t sit still. Let’s 


"We walked up Cedar Street in silence 


for a while. Not until we reached the 
edge of the little town, where the open 
spaces were, and no one within sight or 
sound did I tell her. The moon flooded 
her face, touching her soft brown hair 
with a wonderful glory. I can remember 
how her eyes sparkled, how simply she 
put her hands out and laid them on my 
shoulders. 

“It’s wonderful, George,” she breathed. 
“Simply wonderful! Think of what 
power it will give you; think of all the good 
you can do." ‘ 

“TIl be making three thousand a year 
by the time I’m thirty,” I exclaimed. 

“Three thousand a year!" she re- 
peated, as though she could hardly com- 
prehend it—her father's salary was only 
nine hundred. "Three thousand a year!" 
And then again, *"Think of all the good 
you can do.’ 

Our talk wandered to many things— 
to the game to-morrow, and her school 
plans, and the studying I must do to fit 
myself to be a bigger and better store- 
keeper than Andrew Haines had ever 
been. So we chatted until we found 
ourselves again at her door. 

“I’m so proud of you, George,” she 
said softly. 

I took half a step toward her. Her 
hand was still in mine; our eyes met; I 
could feel her soft breath on my cheek. 

“So proud," she whispered again; and 
then, " Good night." And before I knew 
it she had slipped through the door and 
away. : 

I started toward the door after her. 
I wanted to call her back, to snatch her 
in my arms, to kiss her lips, to tell her 
that I loved her, that the store and all it 
meant would be nothing without her. 

I wonder how it would have changed 
the course of my life if I had. 


CHAPTER III 


THE game between Hintonville and 
Merwin on that last day in June is still 
talked about by the old settlers. It was a 
close, hard-played contest; and at its con- 
clusion a free-for-all fight broke out and 
raged across the diamond for more than 
half an hour. Two thousand people saw 
the game, and the fight. There are still in 
Merwin some families whose members will 
not speak to the members of some families 
in Hintonville, though they meet at a K. 
of P. convention, or a meeting of the 
county W. C. T. U. 

_ The day was clear and warm and beau- 
tiful. Along about one-thirty people began 
strolling down to the ball grounds to be in 
time for the best seats, and at two o'clock 
the Hintonvill contingent arrived— 
twelve carloads on the interurban, with a 
brass band. It would have been a good 
day for a burglar to visit Hintonville. 
Apparently no one had been left behind, 
except a few old people too sick to walk, 
and the inmates of the State Insane Asy- 
lum, whose buildings were on the outskirts 
of the town. 

I heard the band, and pushed my head 
out of the upper window of our house and 
watched the crowd marching across the 
Common toward the grounds. They 
shouted and pranced, waving their ban- 
ners, and taking special pains to tramp on 
the grass. : 

.They were a hard lot, those Hinton- 
villians; we detested them as cordially as 


they detested us. I could read some of 
their banners from my window, 


Merwin, your 
name is Mud 


was a favorite one. I leaned out, intent on 
the crowd, and was unconscious that my 
mother had stepped into the room behind 
me. I felt her touch on my shoulder, and 
turned to find her standing beside me, my 
baseball cap in her hand. 

“It’s time for you to go, Geordie,” she 
said quietly. I could see that she was mak- 
ing an effort to hold herself in, but the high 
color on her cheeks, the little catch in her 
voice betrayed the conflict between pride 
and fear that was raging inside. I did not 
dare to let her put her arms around me: 
it was no time for me to run chances with 
my nerves. I clutched my cap, and, plant- 
ing a swift kiss on her cheek, turned and 
ran down the stairs. 

The greatest day of my life had almost 
reached its greatest moment. Two hours 
more, and I would be the hero of the town, 
or its supreme disappointment. I stuck a 
piece of chewing gum in my mouth, pulled 
my cap a bit over one ear, and started for 
the grounds with a swinging stride. If I 
failed it would not be because I didn’t look 
like a ball player, anyway. 


THE Merwin crowd cheered as I pushed 
my way through and laid off my jacket 
preparatory to warming up. The Hinton 
ville contingent responded with catcalls 
and jeers. I felt self-conscious and un- 
steady. The first ball I tossed to my 
catcher went wide of the mark, and the 
visitors, hailing it as an omen, yowled 
lustily. I went on warming up, but my 
heart was beating altogether too fast. It 
seemed to me an age before the gong rang 
and I took my place in the box. 

I stood there, the center of four 
thousand eyes; and behind me, burning 
themselves into my consciousness, another 
pair of eyes—eyes beneath which other 
and bigger men than I had quailed. 

* Play ball," called the owner of those 
eyes. 

“That’s Mer Juergens umpirin'," menin 
thebleachersexplained to their wives, “Mer 
Juergens, the big New York millionaire. 

And in that instant, while they were still 
explaining, my first ball shot over the 
outer: edge of the plate, clean and true. 

“Strike one," called Mer Juergens. 

A great shout went up from the Mer- 
winites, and instantly, as though a circuit 
inside me had snapped shut, I became 
perfectly calm. From that moment the 
crowds, the shouting, the band, all ceased to 
exist for me. I was wholly self-possessed 
and quietly but absolutely confident. , 

I have noticed the same phenomenon 1 
regard to myself on other occasions, and 
presume I am not at all bug vs in that 
respect. At a big dinner in New York, 
where I had to speak a couple of years ago 
I had the same worried, all-gone feeling 
most of the afternoon, and throughout the 
meal. But the minute I stood on my feet 
I was as cool as cone When Thorne 
sent me up against the Williams crowd in 
the Princess Copper fight, it was the samè 
way. My heart was in my mouth as 
walked into old Williams's room. But the 
minute he had got his first “Darn you 
out of his system I was perfectly at ease. 
I stood up and slew him as deliberately 
and quietly as you please, picking my 
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places to hit him with an al- 
most detached exactitude. 
It was as though my soul 
stood pleasantly apart in a 
ahaded spot and watched ap- 
provingly, but unemotion- 
ally, what my mind and 
tongue and body were 
about. 


ITTLE cameos come back 
to me from that big 
game—fleeting, instantane- 
ous impressions. In the 
third inning, the second 
man to bat knocked a hard 
straight ball just above my 
head. I jumped for it, and 
by the merest bit of good 
luck caught it in my glove. 
As I turned for the easy 
throw to put him out at 
first my eye caught a glimpse 
of Betty Wilson in the grand- 
stand, leaning forward, her 
hands clasped about her 
knees, her eyes blazing. She 
caught my glance and sent 
me a happy smile and a 
wave with magic in it. 
Another time 1 saw my 
mother; her lips moved. I 
knew what they were say- 
ing: she was praying the god 
of battles that even amid 
the petty folly of a baseball 
pune he would not forget 
er boy. 

In the fourth inning we 
scored a run, and from that 
time on we held that one 
run lead, clear up to the be- 
Finning of the ninth. The 

intonville crowd pulled 
furiously for its team; the 
team itself played wonder- 
ful ball for an amateur out- 
fit. But our playing was 
Just as good. Until the very 
end our lead was never seri- 
ously threatened. Then, in 
the ninth, when we were al- 
ready sure that the game 
was ours, there came a heartrending 
series of mishaps. The first man up for 
Hintonville hit safe and reached first 
amid a riot of approval from his fellow 
townsmen. He was the weakest batter 
on the team, and the next man up led 
the list. I threw him a curve; he bunted. 
I ran forward to field his bunt, and Wild 
Bill Mead, our catcher, in his eagerness 
to save the game ran for it too. We 
collided in the middle of the diamond, 
and by the time I had found the ball both 
men were safe, one on first, the other on 
second base. 

The crowd from Hintonville went wild. 

grim silence fell on our own people, 
broken only by occasional cries to me to 

Steady down, old boy,” “You got 'em, 
old boy." The cries meant nothing, but 


I could feel the silence. It drew my 
Nerves taut. 


THE next two men hit long flies and 

were out, but the man on second had 
Meantime got safely to third. Two men 
on base: two out. It was the supreme 
Moment for Hintonville. The captain 
sent a pinch hitter to bat, one Grogan, 
the plumber of Hintonville, who was 


I saw it coming, and put out my glove not a foot from his face. The bot- 


tle struck the glove and fell at his feet. 


Had I been a second later he 


certainly would have been knocked down and badly cut up, possibly killed 


rumored to have played professional ball 
in his younger days and had been brought 
along for just such an emergency. 

I measured Grogan for a moment with 
my eyes. He stared back, grinningly 
insolent, alternately swinging his bat and 
dropping it to spit on his hands. I 
waited until he was busy with the spit- 
ting, and then shot a low, swift ball just 
above his knees. He recovered himself 
and swung, but just too late. 

“Strike one,” called Juergens. 

Both crowds screamed. 

I caught him quick again with a 
curve, just around the shoulders, and 
Juergens called another strike. This time 
there was a note in the Hintonville noise 
that was almost a snarl. There was a good 
deal of money on this game, and the town's 

ride as well. The snarl was meant for 
Fuerat, Hintonville did not mean to lose 
that money through any umpire’s biased 
vision. No matter who that umpire might 
be in New York, here he was an umpire 
and nothing else. Roosevelt would have 
commanded no more respect; Napoleon, 
being smaller, not so much. 

Then, at once, the whole crowd on 
both sides became absolutely still. Gro- 


pn squared himself, his jaw set, his eyes 
lazing. My heart thumped terribly, 
but I took my time. The waiting, I 
thought, was just as bad for Grogan as for 
me—and probably a little bit worse. I had 
the advantage of two strikes. I could see 
him kicking into the dust, see his hands 
clasp and unclasp nervously around the 
bat. Still I waited, until I thought, as I 
looked at him, that he would almost burst 
with impatience. Then, instead of the 
swift ball that I had dealt out before, I 
sent a long slow curve that floated tan- 
talizing toward him. Grogan rushed out to 
meet it, swung hard ane too soon. The 
ball thudded into the catcher’s glove. 
“The man is out,” called Juergens. 
From our side of the field came a 
erfect avalanche of cheering. Bvt the 
Eatonvillé bleachers sent forth a lon 
harsh snarl that grew in volume and 
intensity, and that moment some maniac 
launched a pop bottle at Juergens. It 
spun through the air, making a shrill 
whistling noise as it came. We had walked 
toward the home plate, and, turning, I saw 
it coming, and put out my glove not a foot 
from his face. The bottle struck the glove 
and fell at his feet. (Continued on page 113) 


F A MAN die, shall he live again? . 


I know that my redeemer liveth, 


And at last he will stand up upon the 


earth: 


And after my skin, even this body, is de- 


stroyed, 


Then without my flesh shall I see God; 
Whom I, even I, shall see on my side, 
And my eyes shall behold, and not as a 
JoB, xiv and xix 


stranger. 
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(Qui of these boys who are slipping away to France may 
not come back. We all know it. The boys know it. They 
talk it over among themselves with great frankness at times. 
We have been told this by boys who are in the training camps. 


There is no secret about it. 


Maybe it will do us good to “talk the whole thing out." 
Maybe we shall experience some of the relief which came to the 
author of this article through thinking the problem through. 
Anyhow, here is your chance to think about it and express your- 
self if you want to. If you don’t want to think about it, don't 
want to write about it, just pass this page over—and no hard 
feelings. We’ll understand. But if you do write, be frank, be 
honest, and report your deepest spiritual experiences. 

For the best letters of about 500 words on any phase of the 
subject you choose, we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes November 
15th. Winning letters will appear in the February number. 
Contributions to these contests will not be returned except 
where especially requested and postage is enclosed. Address, 
Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York City. 


F THERE was one man in the United 

States who could have claimed to be 
thoroughly well fixed three years ago, 

I believe i was that man. 

I was fixed in every sense of the word: 
Financially, of course—not rich, but with 
a comfortable accumulation of high-grade 
securities in the bottom of my box, and a 
business that is still forging ahead at a 
very satisfactory rate. But Í was mentally 
settled, also. I had read the same morning 
and evening newspaper for thirty-one 
years; the same barber has cut my hair 
ever since I entered business; my tailor 
knows me so well that he calls me on the 
telephone when it is time for me e havea 
new suit, comes to the office and shows me 
what he has picked out, makes it up and 
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delivers it to my house and sends my secre- 
tary the bill. I play golf at the same course 
every Sunday, and generally with the 
same men. In politics I am Republican: 
My religion might be stated in these 
words: “Nothing can be proved one way 
or the other; therefore, the best thing to do 
is to put the whole business out of mind. 
A man who lives straight and does his best 
in this world can take care of himself here 
or anywhere else." 

At least it could have been stated in 
some such terms three years ago. To-day 
I should state it differently. I have had to 
state a great many things differently since 
this war began. 

I confess there have been days when, in 
the privacy of my own office, I have leaned 


Why I Believe 


By a father whose 
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back and looked out the window at the 
smoke and clouds and house tops and 
asked, ' What's the use?" A curious ques- 


tion for a man who up to three years ago 


"never had any doubts about anything. 
“Here I go along, day after day, manufac- 
turing glassware," I have said to myself, 
“and across the ocean the world is coming 
to an end. I keep right along adding to 
the figures in my bank book, and all the 
time the nations of the world are doing 
their best to make those figures mean less 
and less in terms of food and clothes and 
shelter. The poor people of one of the na- 
tions have risen and threatened to take 
possession of the savings of people of my 
class; after the war the same sort of thing 

: will probably happen in other countries. 
What's the use?" 


THE war put into my soul something 
that it has never harbored since the 
day when I took my first step alone— 
Fear. Fear of what might happen to ghis 
country has turned me from a mild pacif- 
ist into a violent advocate of prepared- 
ness. Fear of what might happen to busi- 
ness made me lose more chances in these 
three years than ever before in my life. 
And recently there was added another 
fear, the fear of Death. i 

The fear of God, I remember hearing 
once in church, is the beginning of wisdom. 
Perhaps that is true. Perhaps Í needed this 
war to jog me out of my comfortable, un- 
questioning rut and make me think why I 
am here, and where I am going, and what 
it is all about. Perhaps the whole world 
needed it. Who can say? 

It is not my own death that I have 
feared. I think I can say that without any 
self-deception. I have feared, fear terri- 
bly even now, the possible death of my boy. 
I visited him at the camp only a few Sun- 
days ago. They let him come over to the 
hotel where I was staying for a few hours 
and stay with me. ... 

I was brought up, like most other men 
of my generation, to believe in God and in 
personal immortality. Sunday, at our 
house, was a dreary waste of starched 
clothes and idleness; and heaven was 
promised to us as one long succession of 
Sundays, with the addition of harp-playing 
and hymn-singing, both of which I cor- 
dially disliked. 

Just when the beliefs that had been pro- 
vided for me by my parents began to dis- 
solve, I do not remember. But Í can recall 
the process of their going; and the first to 
leave was the thought of heaven as it had 
always been pictured to me: pearly gates 
gold' streets, harp-playing—the whole 
thing began to seem childish. 

Even from early boyhood I have found 
my chief pleasure in good, hard work. To 
be condemned to eternal idleness in à 

lace where everything was perfect—no 
Patties to fight, no faulty conditions to 
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correct, no evils to overcome—the thought 
was unendurable. I had rejected this an- 
cestral heaven even before my college 
days; and having nothing better to put in 
" place I ceased to think about heaven at 
all. 

A good deal of my inherited religious be- 
lief passed also. It was a time when Sci- 
ence sat newly enthroned as the great god- 
dess of the college world. Everything 
must be proved, and nothing accepted 
otherwise. We rather prided ourselves, 
we youngsters, on the high-handed way in 
which we overturned old idols and brushed 
aside wholesome traditions. 

God? No one could prove Him; there- 

fore He must wait. Jesus Christ? Where 
were the references to Him in secular his- 
tory? Immortality? The survival of per- 
sonality beyond the grave? Old Pete was 
our prize argument on that. He had been 
around the college for years as a janitor, 
and the trustees had finally pensioned him 
out of pity. We saw his mind go to pieces; 
saw him lose memory; saw him cease to be 
à man and degenerate into an animal, 
drooling at the mouth, messing in his 
meals, losing all evidence of human intelli- 
gence. We used to discuss Pete's case, and 
wonder, if he were to live again after his 
death, which Pete it would be who lived, 
the fine, strong man of his middle years, 
or the vacant creature whom we knew. 
low could it be claimed that personality 
lived beyond the grave, when with our 
Very eyes we saw it dying even before the 
grave? 


"THOSE days of doubt were trying days. 
I came out of them with nothing that 
could be called religious faith, but with 
certain principles which served me through 
most of my active life. One thing, I said 
to myself, was clear—Duty. Whether 
there was a God or not, it was still a man’s 
usiness to be a man, and not an animal. 
The promise of reward or the fear of pun- 
ishment had nothing to do with the case. 
man owed it to his own self-respect to be 
5 clean as he could, and as honest, and to 
do his best to leave the world a little bet- 
ter than he found it. 
to the man who conducts his life in this 
spirit a certain sort of immortality is 
Vouchsafed. He can, through a line of 
clean-minded, strong-bodied descendants, 
perpetuate his influence and, in a sense, 
is personality, beyond the grave. The 
individua] passes, but society 1s immortal; 
and man’s contribution to the progress of 
Society becomes therefore immortal also. 
itue 15 its own reward, I said to my- 
self. If a man lives decently and up- 
nightly, the chances are he will live long, 
at prosper. Goodness is recompensed 
Sa nere, and badness punished; only the 
RE asks or hopes for any other ver- 
ct hereafter. I could say all this to my- 


self; but, try as I might, I could not en- 


HE heart has reasons which the 

reason doesnot know. It is the 
heart that feels God, not the reason. 
The primary truths are not demon- 
strable, and yet our knowledge of them 
1s none the less certain. Principles are 
felt, propositions are proved. Truths 
may be above reason, and yet not con- 
trary to reason. 

Pascar (“Thoughts”) 


I recently heard a British army officer quoted as saying that he had never 
seen a single man in the trenches who questioned immortality. Face to 
face with death, no man can convince himself that death is the end 


tirely succeed in making myself accept it. 
A man’s reason is a scublism thing, 1t re- 
fuses to be coerced, even in the service of 
the best possible motive. 

In my own individual case virtue ma 
have been its own reward. I have been al- 
lowed to live a good many years, and have 
been comfortable and happy. But what 
about my son? His virtue has led him to 
volunteer his life in the service of a great 
ideal. Suppose he loses his life? In what 
way has his virtue been rewarded? If Nero 
and the Christian martyrs go down to the 
same oblivion, if the robber of widows and 
orphans and his victims are sunk by the 
same submarine, what is the answer 

Argue about it as we will, no man can 
stand amid the ruins of the San Francisco 


earthquake, or in front of a casualty list in 
Europe, and make himself believe that 
every human being gets his exact deserts 
here on this earth. In spite of all argu- 
ment, Justice cries out for some place and 
time of adjustment; Reason insists that 
life, ending here so senselessly, must be 
only an episode in a greater and more rea- 
sonable whole. 


WHEN thoughts like these occurred to 
me I resolutely put them aside. Be- 
fore me stood the day’s work, firmly bid- 
ding me forget all sentiment and do the 
thing next at hand. I had duties to per- 
form and obligations to carry which al- 
lowed no time for aimless speculation. 
Fools might pin (Continued on page 65) 
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My 


By Lemuel 


son 


W. Standish 


que as this issue of the magazine was closing there came 
in the mail this manuscript and picture from Boston. It 
somehow belongs with the father's story on the preced- 
ing page, so we changed our make-up and crowded it in. 


LONG with many thousands of 
other parents I have just re- 
turned from a camp “ Some- 
wherein Massachusetts," where 
I went in response to the warn- 

ing contained in the press that to-day 
would be the last opportunity to say fare- 
well to my son, who is a member of the 
Massachusetts National Guard, now in 
the Federal service, soon to go abroad for 
the great adventure in France or wherever 
duty shall call him. The last words have 
been spoken between us, and now nothing 
remains for those at home but to wait, 
and hope, and pray that all will be 
well with the boy. 

As I sat in the train on the way 
home I found myself desirous of being 
alone to think it all over. For all of us 
it has been a day of seriousness, a 
time for brave attempts to keep down 
the feelings of sadness that could not 
be controlled. Tears there have been, 
shed by the thousands of mothers and 
sweethearts and wives. 

But for the fathers—the most of us 
have tried hard to simulate a brave 
exterior, while we have often had to 
choke back emotions, that we held in 
check as we looked in the face of one 
whom we never appreciated as we do 
now, when we have said the good-bys 
we have been dreading to say for the 
all-too-short weeks since he first left 
the family circle to become a volun- 
teer for the great duty he would not 
try to evade. i 

Sitting here alone, huddled up in the 
corner of the passenger car, I am 
wondering, if à had to go through 
with it all again, would I have at- 
tempted to have kept him out of it? 
I presume the same question has 
arisen and is peing considered by 
many thousands of fathers to-day 
after going through the same experi- 
ence that has fallen to me, and so, 
perhaps, it may not be untimely if I 
record some of the conclusions that 
have come to me, and that have, in a 
measure, comforted me as a recom- 
pense for the sacrifice. . i 

I presume my son's experience is no 
more rare than thatof every son who 7 
makes up this New England army which 
is to sail soon as the 26th army unit. If he 
was and is dear to me, so indeed is every 
son to the parents of the thousands that 
make up the sum and total of the whole. 

My son is twenty-seven years old and I 
am fifty-eight. He has grown to full 
manhood, without the advantage of his 
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mother's direction since he was a little lad 
of eight, and so, for that reason, perhaps, 
we have been a little closer together than 
we would have been had we had to share 
our love. He has been a manly fellow ever 
since the time when we came home from 
that sad errand to God's Acre and left be- 
hind the dearest one we both of us had. 
Without too much trouble we have kept 
together since then, and he has made good 
with his hands and his brains; and I was 
prom of his ability and his industry—that 

e was able ‘to command a good salary 


N ` 


vn 


While I was in camp my boy and I went and 
had our pictures taken, and it is my pride and 
joy to keep that picture with me constantly 


from one of the big newspapers in the ci 
and, with it all, knew how i lead a dean 
life, with good friends and right aspirations 
that made him an anchor of his father’s 
hope for the future. 

t was early in July that he came to me 
and said: “ Dad, I’m going to get into this 
thing. I just feel that it is up to me to do 


the right thing. I want to do my part, and 
I'll never wait to be drafted.” It came as 
a shock to me, but not an unexpected one. 
I had dreaded it, but, strange as it may 
seem, never was I so proud of anything 
in my life as of my boy when he looked at 
me and said: “Dad, you know you would 
go if you could, and { don't think it is in 
our bl to be slackers." Yes, I cried 
that night, all by myself. 

And then came the day when he was 
called to the armory and went into uni- 
form. I went to see him off for camp. It 
was not easy then, but he rode away, 
happy and eager to be off, and since then 
I have been visiting him at every oppor- 
tunity in his camp. I have come to know 
something of the life that he is living, and 
in a measure to catch something of the en- 
thusiasm and spirit that abounds in these 
new surroundings that have come to him. 
More and more, as I have visited him, I 
have come to imbibe something of the 
spirit of these young men who are so eager 
to go over to France. It is no exaggeration 
to say that nine out of ten of these boys 
are eager to go. 

It is not a matter of bravado or bluff 
with them. I never saw a more eager, 
earnest, determined lot than these mess- 
mates of my son. Not boastful or careless 
of their future, they are all real, full- 
blooded men with a look in their eyes that 
is inspiring, and an eagerness to learn and 
to do their best that is an inspiration 
of pride, which in itself is a great com- 
pensation to me. 

My son always was an outdoor boy. 
Rugged, strong, athletic, he delighted 
in football in his school days, and the 
training he has undergone, while it 
has robbed him of pounds of flesh, 
has left him as hard as nails and fit to 

o through the most severe stunts. 
He and all the others eat well, they 
sleep hard, and they work hard, but 
they are happy in doing just that. 1 
never saw him look so fit in his life as 
he does to-day as he stands a head 
above me, straight and brown and 
manly in his khaki uniform. 

And then there is another angle of 
compensation to me: My boy has 
always lived at home, and we have 
easily taken our love as a matter of 
course, as a thing not to be worn on 
our sleeves, as it were. We were not 
of a demonstrative nature. Some- 
times I have thought that we have in 
the past been rather too chary o 
showing our feelings to each other; 
but I guess most fathers with sons 
twenty-seven years old will know 
what I mean shen I say we were not 
given to much gush over each other, 
and that we carried this rather too 
far in not allowing our real feelings 
expression. 

All that is changed now. I feel that 
I am to be envied the privilege I have 
to write to my boy my real feelings 
toward him. ‘There is so much fes 
can say now of real feelings, and so 
much he is saying in his letters that 1s 
showing the deep love between us 
which had never found expression before. 
You know how it is, you who have sons 
among these boys to-day. I sometimes 
pity ie who are losing the ex pud 
that [ am having to-day, of finding an 
sounding the depths of fatherly love for 
my own. It all makes for pride, an 
gratification too. (Continued on page 7? 
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For Men “in a Rut? 


The story of Daniel Willard, the 
great railroad president, who tells 
how he got out of a rut himself. 
Up to the age of thirty-eight he 
never had more than $200 a month 


By B. C. Forbes 


Daniel Willard Once “in the Same Fix" That 
a Subscriber Finds Himself 


ERE is a letter from one of our subscribers, 
a man working for a railroad on a moderate 
salary. So many people find themselves “in the 
same boat" with this man that we thought we 
would get the best possible answer to the question 


In common with thousands of other ambitious men, I have 
studied religiously all your articles by and about notable fig- 
ures who have proved themselves truly efficient and successful. 
These articles, which are extremely helpful, leave room for one 
question. This question, though it naturally arises out of my 
own experience as checked up against these biographies and ad- 
vice, undoubtedly confronts thousands of other men some- 
what similarly circumstanced. 

Suppose a man, as near as he can judge by the rules laid 
down by the eminently successful men you have quoted, finds 
himself possessed of the qualifications declared to be requisite 
for one who aspires to responsible positions, and has, also, 
made good in all subordinate positions, but has reached an age 
and assumed domestic obligations which render it impracti- 
cable for him to shift and start again at the bottom, yet he real- 


raised. Mr. Forbes took the letter to Daniel Wil- 
lard, who said that he was once “in the same fix.” 
He was willing to tell exactly how he overcame the 
difficulty; and he has done so. But first read this 
letter from our subscriber: 


izes that the organization to which he belongs is already fully 
and competently manned all the way up from his position to 
the top by men apparently in vigorous health and not near the 
retirement age; now, what move can a man so situated possibly 
make to increase his usefulness and improve his income? 

I work for one of the smaller railway systems and have 
been promoted as far as circumstances will permit. Most of 
your articles oppose shifting from one concern to another ex- 
cept in exceptional cases; the almost uniform advice is to 
make good with your own employer. 

Must a youth start with a mammoth concern or be doomed 
to minor service and reward? 

If some great leader will answer this question, it may help 
many fellows to solve the most vital problem of their business 
ife. 5 


OW can a man no longer a 
youth, and occupying a mod- 
erately good position, get out 
of a rut which has only a stone 
wall ahead? 

Should he stay where he is, even though 
he feels that he is capable of bigger things, 
i the opportunity came his way? 

„Or should he, despite domestic responsi- 
bilities, bestir himself and run all the risk 
incidental to making a change which, at 
the start, might mean a scaling down of 

is mode of living, with no certainty that 
the new field would prove congenial or that 

e would completely suit his employers? 

The editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
received a letter which prompted him to 

nd a man who had once been so situated, 

ut who had overcome all obstacles and 
Tien to conspicuous success. 

copy of the letter, the name and ad- 
s of the writer, of course, being omit- 
> 1S printed in the center of this page. 
... hé commission given me by the editor 
was: "Get a man filling one of the greatest 


dres 
ted 


railroad positions in the country who was 
up against this very same hurdle at one 
stage of his career, and ask him to tell very 
specifically and in detail—giving names 
and dates and all that—just how he fought 
his way out of the rut and got around the 
stone wall that faced him. If we can show 
exactly how one man went about solving 
the problem, others may profit by the ex- 
ample." i 

My frst thought naturally was, Who is 
the man holding the most important rail- 
road position in America to-day? 


THE immediate answer was, Daniel Wil- 
lard, for he is chairman of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National 
Defense and of its sub-Committee on 
Transportation, and, as such, the super- 
director of all transportation throughout 
the United States. Moreover, Mr. Willard, 
I knew, had had to do his own climbing 
from track laborer to the presidency of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which he has 
filled with such notable success for the last 


seven years that he has not only won 
recognition as the builder of a new B. & O. 
system, but was called upon by the coun- 
try's railroad heads to lead their epochal 
fight for fairer freight rates. 

I accordingly journeyed to Washington. 
I found Mr. Willard wrestling with a 
mountain of war-transportation and com- 
munication problems. A line of visitors, 
from an army general down, were waiting 
their turn to see him. 

Mr. Willard is the embodiment of en- 
ergy, force, verve. His words and acts per- 
sonify a rapid-fire gun in action. His mind 
suggests chain-lightning. His eyes now 
sparkle, now flash—he has a streak of 
humor and does not feel called upon to 
hide it continually, even in war time. A 
many-years acquaintance won me a 
friendly reception. i 

He read the letter of the railroad worker. 
Then he smiled. ; 

“I was in the same fix,” Mr. Willard re- 
marked. "If I hadn't made a move I 
would have been there, or thereabout, 
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still, because the men who were ahead of 
me remained—and opportunities on that 
line were limited.” 

“Tell me all about it,” I prompted. 
“The shifts you made evidently proved 
very wise, judging by the rapid strides you 
have made.” 

“That notion that I have traveled fast 
is wrong," Mr. Willard interrupted. “U 
to the time I was nearly forty years old, 
while I had never made more than two 
hundred dollars a month, I had undergone 
a lot of useful experience." 

"What were your experiences? That's 
what I want to know?’ 

“ My story is so plain, so unromantic, so 
devoid of unusual feature or interest that 
it would disappoint you," Mr. Willard 
parried. 

“Perhaps I would be a better judge of 
that than you.” 

I was detcrmined to get the enlighten- 
ment the editor’s correspondent wanted. 
I also knew that Mr. Willard’s career was 
full of inspiration and suggestion, that he 
had encountered hardships, and had ex- 
hibited stern qualities in overcoming 
them. His rise from the bottom to the top 
had not been a pleasant, effortless ride on 
an escalator; he had had to foot evcry 
step, climb every rung without aid or in- 
fluence. 


OPN on a two-hundred-acre Vermont 

farm, in 1861, he had to do more than 
the usual number of chores, as he was the 
only toy on the place. Although not a 
brilliant scholar, he won a teacher's cer- 
tificate before he was sixteen, taught school 
one winter, graduated from high school 
when seventeen, wanted to go to Dart- 
mouth College, but couldn't find the 
moncy, and, instead, went for two terms to 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst, where tuition was free. His am- 
Ebitions ran first to law and then to medi- 
cine, but too intent study so impaircd his 
eyesight that he was forced to leave col- 
lege. Life on the farm, however, offered no 
glittering future. A railroad, the Vermont 
Central, ran through his father’s meadow. 
Why not become a fireman—and perhaps 
an engine driver if his eyesight recovered? 
That was a goal worth working toward. 

At eighteen Dan Willard found his first 
railway Job, as a track laborer: pay, ninety 
cents a day. The laborer by day studied 
medicine by night. Within four months he 
landed a fireman's job on a neighboring 
line. Wood was then the staple fuel, and it 
was not play keeping the wheezy locomo- 
tive adequately stoked. But he must have 
done it satisfactorily, for in two years he 
attained his railway ambition: he was 
made an engineer. 

For a time he was happy and content. 
The pay yielded a comfortable living; the 
work was congenial; he was near home and 
friends; the job promised to be permanent. 
What more could a normal human being 

ire? 
desire! Willard by and by realized he had 
settled into a rut—a comfortable rut, but, 
nevertheless, a rut. R 

* At the end of two years as locomotive 
engineer I decided to strike out, Mr. Wil- 
lard related reminiscently. "It was well I 
did. The man who was my superintendent 
on that road is still superintendent of the 
same division although he has had several 
opportunities for high positions, but de- 
clined them, and others who were there in 


my time are still there. Had I stayed I 
might have been a passenger engineer but 
probably nothing higher.’ 
he went to Elkhart, Indiana, where 
he had a friend working on the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern. Here he was for- 
tunate in getting an engineer's job. The 
pay was fully one hundred dollars a month, 
a long jump from the sixty dollars or :ixty- 
five dollars paid back home. Dan Willard 
felt he was getting on in the world. 
Alas, acute depression came, the road 


had to retrench, and Engineer Willard was. 


dropped. He had enjoyed his fat pay less 
than seven months. 


HEN came a period of character test- 

ing, of stamina trying. First one road 
and then another turned him down be- 
cause he looked too young and inexperi- 
enced to be intrusted with an engine— 
this was in 1884, when he was twenty- 
three, and as he wore no mustache and 
was not a giant in stature he looked boy- 
ish. One month, two months, three months 
passed without bringing employment. 
Would he pocket his pride, bid good-by to 
his ambitions and return home, an out-of- 
work, an adventurer who had sought to 
fight the wider world, and had lost? 

No! He would fight it out. He had 
saved his money prudently. He could live 
on a few dollars a week. Depression would 
not grip the country forever. By con- 
stantly trying, he would capture a job 
some day. He would not sneak back home 
like a whipped cur. 

Pluck and persistency finally won. Fate 
had sought a joust with him and he had 
not been thrown. An enterprising, far-see- 
ing Westerner, Senator Washburn of Min- 
neapolis, conceived a new railway project, 
and work was started on it. Young Wil- 
lard, alert for any possible opening, ap- 
plied for a job. There was only half-a-mile 
of track and one engine, which was already 
manned. Very well, what other jobs were 
there? Would the engineer care to act as 
a brakeman? If that was the best to be 
had, why, certainly he would take it. 

For a second time, while engaged in the 
roughest kind of work, living under the 
most uncivilized conditions and earning 
much less than an engineer's pay, Dan 
Willard was put to the test. ould he 
grab a present advantage and thereby sac- 
rifice a possible future? The Michigan 
Southern offered him his old job as engi- 
neer. It carried good pay, the hours were 
reasonable and the work was attractive. 
How great was the contrast between such 
conditions and those under which Willard 
was then existing let him describe in his 
own words: 

_ "When I began braking on the ‘Soo’ 
line, which is now a four-thousand-mile 
system, it had half a mile of track, one en- 
gine, one locomotive engineer and one con- 
ductor. Soon we had forty-six miles of 
track, with one train running each way 
daily. I was made mechanical foreman. 
That sounds all right. But my job in- 
cluded not merely making what locomo- 
tive repairs were necessary, and repaits to 
freight cars, but keeping the coaches clean, 
sweeping them out regularly, looking after 
repairs on the line, jumping in to take the 
place of engineer or conductor whenever 
Occasion arose, and acting as telegraph 
operator. Yes, I had taken the precaution 
very early to master telegraphy as a possi- 
ble stepping-stone some day. 


" Besides all that, I had to take care of 
the roundhouse. In winter we had cold 
fifty-five degrees below zero—and no 
steam heat. My worst problem was to 
keep the water in the engines from freezing 
during the night. I had to sleep alongside 
the engines in my underclothes, and every 
two hours or so I had to get up and put 
wood in four little stoves that tried to 
fight away the frost. I hit upon the plan 
of placing pails containing an inch or two 
of water here and there over the floor, and 
when I got up in semi-darkness I used to 
feel each pail if the water had begun to 
freeze. If there was no ice, I shut the 
dampers so that I wouldn't have to get out 
of bed again so soon; if there was any icc] 
would fill up the stoves and leave the 
dampers open to prevent disaster." 

Are there many young college-bred men 
to-day who would elect to lead a life of 
that kind rather than accept a comfortable 
job such as locomotive engineer on a large, 
well-organized road? Instead of eight 
hours’ duty, Willard was on duty twenty- 
four hours every day, Sundays and holi- 
days included. 


URING these early construction days 

on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway—the now famous 
“Soo” line—the young man-of-all-work 
hd to sleep sometimes on the ground, 
sometimes in box cars, sometimes over 
saloons or similar dens, rubbing shoulders 
with uncouth navvies and the scum of the 
earth, men and women. These were pio- 
neer times, and the building of a railroad, 
entailing the spending of much money in 
wages, attracted all sorts of adventurc's, 
including cut-throats, robbers, gaml lers, 
drink-sellers, harpies. Young Willard, 
however, although compelled to eat at the 
same table as this flotsam and jetsam, at- 
tended strictly to his own business, did no 
drinking, joined no card parties, partici- 
pated in no dancing or other jollities. Yet 
not once was he drawn into any row nor was 
he ever treated with anything but respect. 

As construction proceeded, Willard acted 
as conductor, engineer and various other 
things. When the road was between four 
hundred and five hundred miles long F. D. 
Underwood (now president of the Erie and 
recognized as one of America's ablest rail- 
road giants) was appointed general man- 
ager. Willard then had the title of "Gen- 
eral Foreman” of some two hundred miles 
of the road. He had to take care of about 
twenty-five engines and several hundred 
cars, had to act as storekeeper, keep the 
materials account, record the time of all 
the men and, in short, see that everything 
was done properly. No work was too 
menial, too unimportant, or too onerous 
for him to tackle. 

In 1887 various parts of the system were 
linked together under one large organiza- 
tion, and for a time Willard ran a passen- 
ger engine out of Minneapolis. But his su- 

eriors, recognizing that he was fit for 
Doer tasks, made him trainmaster anc, 
after several years’ service, assistant SU- 
perintendent. f 

“There was a time at that early stage o 
my life when I was exactly where your «It 
respondent is,” said Mr. Willard. +t 
looked as if there would be no chance ot 
further promotion. The places ahead o 
me were capably filled by youngish men. 

"Edmund Pennington was superum 
tendent and Mr. (Continued on pag 84) 
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Daniel Willard—The Great Railroad Man 


WHO “pegged along” for years before getting the 


` big opportunity. Up to the time he was nearly forty, . 


$200 a month was the limit for him. But he had one 
habit that stood him in good stead later: the habit of 
studying the business he was ip, the habit of thinking 
and preparing himself beyond his immediate job. 
n other words, he often found himself in a "rut," 
but he put in his time to advantage while he had to 


stay in the rut. One thing he was very thorough 
about was his reading. Of this he says: “It is well to 
read up everything within reach about your business; 
this not only improves your knowledge, your useful- 
ness and your fitness for more responsible work, but 
it invests your business with more interest, since you 
understand its functions, its basic principles, its place 


in the general scheme of things." 
17 


Bruce Barton | 
Author of “The Making of George Groton,” our new serial, which begins on page 7 

'THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is always proud of 
discovering the new thing; and for that reason we have 


articular pride and satisfaction in our new serial, 
for it is the first novel from the pen of Bruce Barton, 


the famous editorial writer. The thousands who 
read his editorials in “Every Week” will have an 
inkling of what to expect when this gifted young man 
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—he's only thirty-one—turns his talent to telling a. 
story. 

Bruce Barton is a worthy successor to those other 
now famous novelists, William J. Locke, David Gray- 
son, Edna Ferber, Olive Higgins Prouty, and Mar- 
jorie Benton Cooke, whose first serials appeared in 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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The Chinaman’s prayer—at the very end of this 
story—is “worth the whole price of admission.” 
Even the greatest skeptic in the world could scarcely 
doubt that such a prayer would be answered 


Rough Hands—But Gentle Hearts 


The story of a man who fell among friends 
By WILLIAM M. McCOY 


ILLUSTRATION BY E. L. 


NE blustery evening of the first 
winter after a serious impedi- 
ment in my eyesight had caused 
me to exchange a confining po- 
sition in the city for one as 

chief navigating officer of a fleet of eight 
mules on the Aliso Rancho, we were all 
standing around the open fire in the din- 
ing-room of the cook-house, toasting some 
of the damp evening chill out of our bones, 
and urging Duck Sing, with appropriate 
adjectives, to hurry along with supper, 
when Tom Davis came in trying to look 
mysterious, and crowded up to the fire. 
Now, Tom was boss skinner of the ranch, 
and during working hours a personage of 
some importance; but it would be just as 
easy for a mule to flirt with his ears as for 
open-faced Tom to look mysterious, or an 
other way, for that matter, except good- 
natured, or plain mad. 

“There’s a nester down the valley,” he 
drawled at last. “Sighted him this eve- 
nin’ when I was comin’ up from Casitas.” 

“A nester?” questioned Jim Crane, the 
foreman, looking up from “The Stock- 
man,” spread out on the table. 

“Yas,” drawled Tom, ‘‘an’ where do 
you reckon the loco’s fixin’ to squat?" 

"Where?" we chorused, with the ever- 
hery curiosity of mountain folk. 

“On the Lizard’s Tail!” exploded Tom. 

Big Jim snorted and turned back to his 
paper, but Tom’s bombshell stampeded a 
sharp-horned herd of repartee regarding 
the lineage; veracity, and general unrelia- 
bility of boss skinners directly upon him- 
self. Even Duck Sing paused to inquire 
if his “cousin” at Casitas had not over- 
done even Celestial hospitality by furnish- 
ing more than one drink of Chinese brandy. 


WHEN we turned out and shuffled 
through the cold to feed the stock 
the next morning, the first beams of a 
right California sun were just slidin 
own the slopes of the higher peaks an 
Playing ring-around-a-rosy about the 
eeping Giant's nose, but a thin wisp of 
smoke trickled upward from the crest of 
the Lizard’s Tail. The nester was evi- 
ently a worker, and we felt some poor 
evil was in for a tussle. Naturally, the 
ward’s Tail was the only piece of the 
public domain left in the valley. It was a 
ong crooked hill tacked onto a mountain 
4 * a tail, and ran about four snakes, 
“even kinds of brush growing as thick as 
t © hair on a mule's back, and forty-four 
ons of rock to the square rod. Even the 


coyotes went around it when they had time. 

But when in came back from calling 
on the nester he looked as puzzled as a pup 
that has discovered his first toad. We all 
fooled around, pretending to fix harness 
and things, waiting for the news. 

“The nester's a Dago,” he began, “and 
I don’t rightly understand it; but I like 
the pore little cuss!” 

Everybody just leaned against the 
nearest male and held on while they 
watched Jim cautiously, wondering what 
had locoed him. Jim like a nester! A 
Dago, whose claim might invade the Aliso’s 
sacred lines! Our world had broken a 
traceʻor sprung an axle. 

“Yes,” he went on, his eyes squinting, 
for he was getting mad, “I like him; but it 
makes me so riled inside that it chokes me 
when I think of some land shark gettin' a 
hundred bones for locatin' him on that 
pile of brush that's so pop worthless a 
coyote won't howl on it! And him and his 
wife scrimpin' for years to get together a 
little pile to make a start for themselves." 

* [s he ca'latin' to stay?" Tom wanted 
to know. 

“He is that!" fumed Jim, “and he won't 
listen to reason, or believe me when I tell 
him it's hopeless! Oh, he knows where the 
ranch line is, and he ain't aimin' to cause 
trouble; but he's seein' visions. The land 
shark filled him full of dreams, and the 
worst part of it is that most the locator 
told him is true. There is lots of fine vine- 
yards, orchards, and good land just right 

lumb up against the Lizard's Tail. When 
got mad and tried to show him he 
couldn't win, the dried-up little devil just 
smiled sort of gentle-like, and allows that 
there was only the brush and the rock, and 
that he could clear that away and then 
plant vines and trees. Seemed as if he 
could see’em like a mirage while he talked.” 

“What might be his earmark?” asked 
Dave. 

“Well,” mused Jim, “he packs a brand 
about as long as the valley. It’s one of 
them full-grown Italian names that sound 
like about half one o’ them grand opreys, 
and I ain't goin’ to risk damage to my face 
by tryin’ to sing it, but it starts off with 
Antonio. I told him we already had sev- 
eral Antones roostin’ around in these hills, 
and I allowed we'd brand him Red Antone 
here in the Topa Topa country, bein’s he’s 
got a bright red hide. 

“ His wife's got what he calls a ‘sickness 
of the chest,’ and they are both countin’ 
on the climate up here performin’ some 


BLUMENSCHEIN 


miracles for her. They've got a couple of 
little girls, too, and he's goin’ to put up 
some kind of a shack before he brings his 
folks up from Los Angeles. He's choppin' 
away at the brush now, tryin' to clear a 
pae big enough for a shack, and it's about 
ike tryin’ to pull a five gang Stockton 
with one mule,” 


WHEN Sunday came along Antone 
had a right busy day entertaining 
visitors, and we all listened sympathetic- 
ally while he told us about the mirage he 
saw floating just above the chaparral. He 
waved his hand comprehensively over the 
tangled brush as he told how he would 
transform the Lizard's Tail into such a 
vineyard as he remembered in his native 


Italy. : 

Half a dozen of us started plowing the 
lower field, skirting the Tuan s Tail, that 
week. Sometimes the skinner trailing the 
crew would stop his team opposite Antone’s 
little clearing, and scramble up through the 
brush for a visit, and gradually we sort of 
adopted him. 

It seemed to help Antone a lot to be told 
how fine he was getting along, and the ly- 
ing we had to do didn't hurt anyone, and 
then when the other teams made the turn 
below you could amble back to your plow 
and start oñ ahead of the others. We 
couldn't help liking Antone, and before we 
knew it we had forgotten that he was a 
Dago. It wasn't his looks, for he was less 
on looks than a stray longhorn in a dry 
p His arms were drawn out extra long 

y fifteen years' association with a pick 
handle, while pretty steady company with 
the sweat-encouraging end of a shovel had 
put a hump like the back of a bucking 
cayuse between his shoulders. His face 
was eroded by heat and sweat into so 
many lines it looked like a burnt-over hill 
after a couple of heavy rains. It was 
burned a bright red, and sort of glazed by 
the fires of some thousands of suns. And 
for all this he was a lonesome two-spot for 
size. But there was something looked out 
of his eyes, like a flash from his own Italy's 
sunny skies, that made you forget about 
the rest of him. 

One evening a couple of weeks later he 
came over to make arrangements with Jim 
for hauling up some lumber from Casitas 
for his shack. The boys were sitting 
around playing Pedro and solitaire, it be- 
ing past the middle of the month and 
poker consequently impossible, and we 
gave Red Antone a warm welcorhe. 
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Now freighting lumber twelve miles up 
mountain roads is mighty expensive, but 
Antone was asking no favors; he just 
wanted to know if one of our teams could 
bring up his stuff, and how much it would 
cost. It was a reasonable proposition, be- 
cause Tom was still hauling grain down, 
and coming home with an empty wagon 
that was built to carry ten tons. 

“That’s just what D been lookin' for, 
Jim," Tom declared as soon as Antone had 
finished. ‘That wagon of mine don't pull 
right when she's light, an' I've been tryin' 
to figger out some way of gettin’ a load 
back. With twelve lazy mules and a 
empty wagon I can't keep the team pullin’, 
most especially on the grade. Itd be a 
right smart accommodation to me to have 
somethin' to tote back." 

Jim gazed at him earnestly and thought- 
fully, and Antone looked from one to the 
other, grinning uncertainly, but neither of 
them, nor any of us, cracked a smile. 

“That’s right, Tom,” Jim agreed seri- 
ously enough, “funny I never thought of 
it before, but I reckon we can try it now, 
that is, if Antone’s willin’ to furnish the 
load.” i 

Antone wasn’t quite sure what was go- 
ing on, but we all took a hand and argued 
until he was almost convinced that he was 
doing Tom a favor by letting him haul the 
lumber up. Sunday everybody mysteri- 
ously disappeared right after breakfast, 
and no one showed up at the ranch again 
until after dark, but when the sun looked 
over the hills the next morning Antone's 
shack was almost done. The funny thing 
about it, though, was that Sing appeared 
at Antone's along about noon with a cou- 
ple of big kettles swung from the ends of a 
lone polein Chink fashion, and the heathen 
built a fire and we had a bang-up camp 
dinner. 


VV BES Antone brought his wife and 
little girls up from the city he was 
the happiest Dago you ever saw. Tom 
brought them, with what furniture they 
had, up to their place in his wagon. Little 
Maria was about three, and she squealed 
with delight at riding behind the long 
string of mules, and at every living crea- 
ture she caught sight of. -Antone s wife 
sat between her husband and Tom on the 
high seat, with the baby, Pina, in her 
arms. She just looked at the hills and 
trees and cattle and orchards, and smiled 
and smiled. 

* She's a tired, patient sort of little crit- 
ter," Tom explained, ‘an’ she’s got the 
‘old con’ bad, but all the same she’s up in 
the collar and pullin’ right alongside of 
Antone. She smiled so quiet-like and 
pleased with everything it sort of clogged 
up my throat when I thought of the trail 
ahead of her. You know when the sunset 
lights get to skippin’ around old ae 
'opa's cliffs the view from down there by 
the Lizard’s Tail sort of hits you between 
the eyes and sets you to dreamin’. Well, 
when we had their stuff unloaded, she just 
stood beside Antone, lookin’ at them rain- 
bow cliffs, and I knew she was seein’ mi- 
rages, too, and I come away as quiet as I 

” 
"Although we knew the hills and. air 
would do something for the little family, 
we could see hard sledding ahead for An- 
tone. But he didn't seem to worry, just 
went to work harder than ever. There is 
nothing which will discourage a man 


quicker than attempting to clear thick 
brush land by hand. Antone worked 
early, and late, and hard; but it was pitiful 
to see how slowly the walls of brush fell 
back. But when we tried to persuade him 
to give up a hopeless job he would just 
smile, and say there was only the brush, 
and show us the miserable little patch he 
had cleared and planted to potatoes and 
onions. T 
They seemed to think it was some kind 
of an honor for us to stop in to see them, 
maybe it was because we were willing to 
listen sympathetically to their dreams, 
and I guess it did them good, for they 
must have needed to talk a little to keep 
the mirage clear and bright. I know it did 
us a lot of good, seeing them pulling to- 
gether that way with such uncomplaining 
nerve, and we knowing they were hackite 
a game in which the cards were marked, 
for the woman was getting no better. 
After a while another baby came along, 
a boy. Antone was so happy he’d make 
the happiest man you ever saw look like 


his best girl had just jilted him, three 
teeth were aching, and somebody had 
dropped a ton of coal on his pet corn. 

‘They gave the youngster a name that 
sounded as high as old Topa Topa, but it 
began  , Antonio, so we decided he was 
a junior, and called him Little Red. The 
whole Aliso grinned with the news of Lit- 
tle Red’s coming, and when Duck Sing 
heard about the boy he started with a 
meat ax in murderous pursuit of a chicken. 
There was just one mule on the ranch Sing 
would go near, and along in the afternoon 
he flippity-flopped out to the corrals and 
woke up old Beck, and in a little while 
drove away toward Antone’s with a kettle 
of chicken broth. And then that heathen 
started in to* exterminate the species 
chicken on the ranch, for the mother had a 
hard pull. 

Little Red was a rosy cherub, and while 
none of us dared touch him, we took every 
opportunity to visit the little rascal, just to 
look at him. Antone worked harder than 
ever. He was full of dreams, and liked to 


It. is a lucky thing that 
it did Antone would have 
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talk about what he would do for the boy. 
Why, in the mirage he saw that boy a man 
grown, coming home from college to the 
home on the hill, not the miserable shack 
they lived in then, but to a fine house. 
The hill would be cleared, and verdant 
with a fine vineyard, and Little Red 
would take charge and run the place. He 
looked through ‘all the years of heart- 
breaking work ahead, seeing only the long 
trellises of his dream vineyard, and a 
pretty white house under the trees. 


HAT mite of a Little Red was a god- 

send to the valley, and he grew into a 
rosy, cooing bundle of smiles. Some skin- 
ners are part human anyway, and if one of 
the boys could sneak away and get to An- 
tone’s shack without any of the others 
around, it’s a safe bet he was holding out 
a rope-calloused finger for the baby to take 
hold of; and grinning and cooing in a way 
none could have hoped to live dun if he 
had actually been caught at it. We all did 
it, and came away a lot better with each 


joy itself never kills, for if 
dropped dead right there 


treatment, for no blood uncles could have 
been more in love with a cooing little bun- 
dle of humanity than were that blessed 
Little Red’s self-appointed mule-wran- 
gling relations. 

Before Little Red was a year old his 
mother grew worse. Antone did all the 
housework, as well as his work in the field, 
and nursed her as best he could. That 
heathen of a Sing began decimating the 
ranch chickens again, But this time it was 
no use. The doctor from Casitas did what 
he could, but it wasn’t long until the chil- 
dren were motherless. The loss of his 
Maria took a lot of heart out of Antone, 
but beyond saying how hard it was on the 
children he didn't complain. He took the 
three of them to some kind of a home in 
the city, where he paid for their care, and 
came back to his lonely shack. With the 
going of the children the brightness seemed 
to go out of the sunshine in the valley, and 
we moped around trying to think it was 
best for them, but none of us succeeded 
very well. 


It had not taken much money to pro- 
vide for the little family while his wife was 
alive, but now Antone had to pay out a 
neat little sum every month, and he had to 
work out to get it. Jim made a place for 
him on the ranch whenever he wanted it. 
Little Pina was not very strong, and the 
change to the city upset her, so that An- 
tone had extras to pay for, and he had to 
almost abandon work on his own place in 
order to earn the money. 

Things went mighty bad for Antone 
that winter. Little Pina died, and he went 
to the city and brought the other two chil- 
dren back. Then he was up against it with 
a vengeance. But he seemed comforted to 
have them with him, and said that Maria 
would soon be old enough to care for Lit- 
tle Red, and to do the housework. Until 
then he would get along. He built a sort 
of pen for the youngsters under an oak be- 
side his shack, and he used to leave them 
in it on nice days while he worked at his 
clearing. The sun shone again in the val- 
ley for us, and we all took a hand at caring 
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for the children. Perhaps a woman would 
have sniffed at our efforts, but we tried, 
and those youngsters came as near as they 
could to caring as much for us as their old 
uncles cared for them. 

Sing fell into the habit of waking up old 
Beck about every so often, and driving 
over with a kettle of something for the 
children. One day he tied the old mule to 
a tree by the road, and went up the trail as 
usual. In his flippity-flop Chink slippers 
he walked as quietly as a ghost in the dust 
of the trail, but when he got to the clearing 
around the shack he let out a heathen yell 
that woke the echoes across the valley. 
Five big lank coyotes were squatting 
around that little pen, their jaws slavering 
and their hungry eyes fixed on the chil- 
dren! "They were just waiting for one to 
take the lead and jump in. Maria was on 
her knees, holding Little Red tight in her 
arms, and trying to keep her face to the 
pack. Sing charged like a heathen bull, 
lost both his slippers and all the fricasseed 
chicken out of his kettle, but of course the 
coyotes scattered mighty quick. 


FTER that it was more than usually 
unsafe for the coyotes in the valley, 

for we bought enough poison and ammuni- 
tion to exterminate the whelps from the 
face of the earth; but of course Antone had 
to stop leaving the children that way. He 
began taking them with him wherever he 
was working; but that was too hard for 
even him. The only way to make things 
right for the childrerfy according to his rea- 
soning, was for him to get another wife, 
so he wrote to his brother in Italy to pick 
one out for him, and he worked like a 


wheel-mule to get the passage money. 

From what we could learn this brother 
of his had his hands full, for when he an- 
nounced that Antone had one hundred 
and sixty acres of land there was a rush of 
applicants for the job. Perhaps a man 
with that much land in Italy is pretty 
well fixed, and those girls thought the 
lucky one would make a great catch. 

e never knew what the brother told 
them, but he picked one out and shipped 
her over. 

Antone dressed up in his carefully pre- 
served store clothes, and went down to the 
city to meet the girl his brother picked out. 
The suit was too big for him in nearly all 
directions, and he looked almost fantastic 
in it, trimmed up as he was with a red tie 
and derby hat. What she thought when 
Antone met her no one but herself knows, 
but she must have been mightily disap- 


pointed, looking for quite a nabob as she 


was and finding a bent little man, his face 
all lines, and his hands just one big callous. 
She married him, though, and they came 
up here. 

She was a showy sort of a girl, regular 
Italian type, well set-up, with pretty skin 
and teeth, and snappy eyes. She knew 
how to work her eyes too, and she tried 
them on all of us, but we might have been 
wearing blinders for all the good it did her. 
She had been disappointed in Antone, and 
she was downright scornful of what he 
called his ranch. 1t wouldn't seem right to 
say Antone’s troubles began then, but it 
almost looked that way. 

He worked with us all that summer and 
let his clearing go; and Steve Morris began 
hanging around the shack while Antone 


Sid Says: 


Abraham Lincoln belongs in 
History—not in the Nursery 


was away at work. Steve used to farm a 
little place way up at the head of the val- 
ley, but they discovered oil up there, and 
he leased it to an oil company and sported 
around, causing all the trouble he could. 
He was good-looking in a flashy, beefy 
way, and thought he was a dead winner 
with the women, and used to mix in 
wherever there was a woman whose men 
would allow him on the place. 

Steve was one of these loud-talking 
whelps just a little lower down than a 
coyote, and he began to brag about his 
love-making, and to tell how he had cut 
out Antone. He bragged once too often, 
and Antone heard about it. 

He came out to the stables right away, 
looking for Jim and Tom. Most of us 
thought we had seen men mad before, but 
we knew we were looking at the first real 
mad one we ever saw. He was white 
through that red skin, but as quiet as 
could be. When he had told us what he 
had discovered, Jim asked him if he was 
going to kill Steve. *' Not now,” hesaid, and 
then told us why. It was about this way: 
The woman was not the children's mother, 
and he did. not want them to have a mur- 
derer for a father. But he was going to 
tell Steve that he would kill him the next 
time he spoke to the woman, or set foot on 


his land. Then he asked Jim and Tom to . 


go with him as witnesses. . 

Steve usually held out and bragged in 
the saloon at Casitas. They found him 
there, and the big bully saw something 
was going to happen right then. His 
bunch of bums were with him, but like all 
the rest of the whelps of his kind he just 
gave up the ghost (Continued on page 75) 


or Deuteronomy—anything but Abraham. The minute 


MAN named Abraham Lincoln was arrested in 
A New York City a little while ago for disorderly 
conduct. When the judge sent him to jail he re- 
minded him that he bore a great and good name and 
that he should have lived up to it. 

Oh, what a chestnut that must have been in the 
ears of that poor man! Can’t you hear his mother and 
his teachers and his boss and his wife getting off the 
same lecture to him hundreds of times before? 

In my opinion the judge would have been smarter if 
he had reprimanded the parents for giving their child 
such a name. It wasn't a square deal. No human being 
should be set out on life’s voyage with a handicap like 
that. 

The best thing you can do with a baby is to start him 
off inconspicuously. Give him a good, plain name and let 
him work up his own advertising campaign. Don’t hand 
him a world-renowned trade-mark that somebody else 
has established. It isn’t the way to do in business and it 
isn’t the way to do with a human being. If you belong 
to the Lincoln family, name your kid Willie or Jeremiah 


you name him Abraham you subject him to unfair com- 
petition. 

There is nothing in a name except what you yourself 
make of it. It was perfectly safe for Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln to name her boy Abraham, because up to then no- 
body had picked out that trade-mark and done any spe- 
cial amount of business under it. It is different now. 

When you name the baby, be foxy about it. Fix up a 
new and simple combination for him. Leave it to him to 
put that name on the map if he can. If he can’t—well, at 
least nobody will point the finger of scorn at him for 
something that wasn’t his fault. 

Keep away from monuments when looking for a 


name. When your child grows up he may want to sit on 


a bench in the park and enjoy the sun. If so, he won't 
want to look up and see a marble guy sitting on a 
pedestal whose name, engraved in bronze, is exactly the 
same as his. 

So have a heart—when you gather around the cradle 
to name the baby. 
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Have You Some Imaginary © 


Troubles? 


If so, find out what they are and get rid 
of them. You can do it 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. 


HE brakes which people set on 

themselves, or that others have 

set on them, are dreads which 

make them fearful of doing this 

or that, lest something should 
happen to them. As a result, they are 
constantly using up energy in solicitude as 
to the imagined consequences of their ac- 
tions, 

Some put a brake on their eating, be- 
cause they dread to eat this or that article 
of food, sure thatit will disagree with them, 
though often, when the question is raised, 
they have no good reason for any such 
feeling. You would be sur- 
prised at the number of peo- 
ple who come to physicians, 
claiming, that they cannot 
eat certain things, though it 
takes only a little persever- 
ance in following directions 
to prove to them that their 
dread is quite unfounded. 
Then there are people who 
dread that they have heart 
disease, or rheumatism, or 
cancer, or some other affec- 
tion, just because father or 
mother or some other rela- 
tive suffered from these. 

An entirely wrong doc- 
trine of heredity has been 
the source of a great deal of 
anxiety in the world, and 
as kept many people from 
living their fives as they 
ought to do, because they 

ave been spending time 
and energy worrying over 
what would happen to them 
if certain feelings which 
they thought symptoms of 
inherited disease were to 
Prove correct. Defects are 
inherited, but disease is not, 

Cause acquired characters 
are not transmitted. Appre- 

ension of heredity has 
probably caused more suf- 
fering than heredity itself. 

hey tell a story of St. 
Anthony the hermit, which 

Suppose might as well be 
told of him as of anyone else, though I am 
not sure this particular story can be au- 
thenticated in any of the early ascetic 
wnters. There is no doubt, however, that, 
while St. Anthony owes his reputation in 
the modern world, I fear, entirely to some 
rather lurid pictures, in paint and prose, of 
as temptations,” he was a very practical 
Individual, so that the words might very 
Vell have been his. 

ccording to the story he was asked by 


some of the younger men who came into 
the desert, tired of the hurry and bustle of 
a world that fussed itself to death and got 
nowhere, to help them in their quest. 
They were looking for happiness, hereafter 
at least, but. with more than a suspicion 
that they might find it here below, if only 
they could get away from “the madding 
crowd.” One of them asked him quite 
bluntly what was the greatest obstacle to 
peace of mind and blessedness of spirit 
that he had encountered during his nearly 
seventy years of living in solitude. 

They were young, and youth is always 


. Don't Carry 
Nonsensical Baggage 


ITH the war on our hands we have all 

got real troubles enough without “‘cook- 

ing up" a lot that don’t exist. So we asked 
Doctor Walsh, who is a wise and distin- 
guished New York doctor and psychologist, 
to point out some of the vain terrors that 
bother us. We have also asked ‘another great 
expert for practical advice on worry and 
how to avoid it—so watch for an article on 
that subject a little later. 
These articles are intended to help readers 

to shed useless worries and silly fears. 
THE ED:TOR 


looking for short cuts, so they wanted the 
straight path to sanctity. They were con- 
fident they could obtain it from the patri- 
arch, whose long experience of solitary re- 
flection undisturbed by the flippant must 
have taught him all that was to be known 
of life and its ways. St. Anthony’s reply is 
said to have been the now classic expres- 
sion: * Well, I am an old man, and I have 
had many troubles, but most of them have 
never happened.” 


There it is! A great many people in 
this little world of ours are worrying 
over things that will never happen. Worry 
has been defined as bothering not only 
about the things we have to do to-day, 
but also about those we may have to do 
next week and next year. .Indeed it seems, 
after a while, as though, if people have no 
real sources of worry to occupy them, they 
create some. If a man has occupation of 
mind enough to keep him from thinking 
about himself, then he is saved a great 
many of the solicitudes that less occupied 
people take so much to heart that they 

worry themselves nearly sick 
over them, and sometimes 
actually do so. David Ha- 
rum uttered a very profound 
truth when he said, “It’s a 
mighty good thing for a dog 
to have fleas, because it 
keeps him from thinking too 
much about the fact that 
"he is a dog.” Mankind ac- 
tually seems to need some 
real sources of worry, or it 
will make them up, and the 
worst is that the made-up 
worries are almost insoluble. 
You can push through the 
real difficulties that cause 
the other sort of worries, 
and so get them behind you 
for a while, but an imagi- 
nary worry stays by inter- 
minably, unless you can 
throw it off. 

The commonest form of 
sleeplessness has no other 
cause than that the sufferer 
is so fearful he will not sleep 
that he keeps himself awake 
dreading the consequences 
of his wakefulness. 

Of course there is a whole 
chain of mental influences 
at work in the dread that 
produces insomnia in a great 
many people. It is a vicious 
circle of fears of one kind or 
another. People have fear 
that insomnia leads to the 
insane asylum. It does not. 

People who are going insane are often 
wakeful. That is an effect, however, and 
not a causative factor in their condition. 
There are other certain symptoms of thcir 
developing insanity, before the insomnia 
comes. 

Indeed, after a considerable experience, 
some of it personal and some of it due to 
patients of all kinds in sedentary occupa- 
tions—ecclesiastical students, clergymen, 
professors at universities and colleges, 
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members of religious orders, and, above 
all, physicians from many parts of the 
world—1 am quite sure that pure insom- 
nia, that is, what we call medically idio- 
pathic insomnia, insomnia that is not 
connected with any pathological condition 
that can be found, except that the patient 
stavsawake when he ought to be asleep, or, 
rather, when he would like to be asleep, 
has never hurt anyone seriously. It makes 
the sufferer tired next day; it discourages 
him, above all it makes him dread the 
serious results that he feels certain will in- 
evitably happen, but which never happen, 
and so it inhibits his work, puts a brake on 
his energies —but that's all. 

lt is surprising what little sleep men can 
get on with; and then, not a few men who 
think they are getting only an hour or two 
of sleep a night, are really getting much 
more; but because they awake or are 
awakened five or six times during the 
night they think they sleep very little in 
between. Nothing is so fallacious as our 
estimate of how long we have been asleep. 
Usually when we wake, feeling quite 
rested, we were scarcely more than an 
hour or two asleep. If we wake feeling so 
tired that we hope it is before midnight, it 
is probably nearly time to get up. Only 
too often, indeed, it is after the time. 

Feeling rested is very largely a matter 
of how much our wills are awakened, how 
firmly we have got hold of ourselves, and 
then how interesting is the work ahead of 
us, and how anxious we are to get up and 
get at it, while feeling fatigued is very 
much a matter of not wanting to get up, 
because the work ahead of us is annoying 
and full of complications, and is not prom- 
ising at best, and has, perhaps, been put off 
fur three or four days because we do not 
care to get at it. : 


A FOR the amount of sleep necessary 
for human beings, it is very hard to 
say, and it probably differs at least as 
much as the individual need for food. 
Some of our great brain workers, however, 
have taken very little sleep. Alexander 
von Humboldt—it is Max Müller the 
great Anglo-German philologist who tells 
the story—once said to Müller, when 
Müller was a man of about forty, "Ah, 
Max, when I was your age I could get 
something done. I could take the time at 
night, when no one could bother me, and 
could finish it up. But now I find that I 
have got to take five hours of sleep. I sup- 
pose that is Pee J am over eighty and 
strength is failing." 
i But, Sfexcellenz," Müller demanded, 
for Alexander von Humboldt was at that 
time Prime Minister of Prussia, "how 
much sleep did you take when you were my 
E How old are you?" asked Humboldt. 


“Just forty. l 

«Wait? the Premier answered, “I was 
writing my 'Cosmos' then, and usually I 
used to turn down the light and throw my- 
self on the sofa for two hours, and then get 
up and go on with my work." 

One might expect that, burning the can- 
dle at both ends thus in middle life, Hum- 
boldt would surely die young. 

He wandered as a young man for many 
years in Central and South America when 
men knew nothing about taking proper 
precautions against tropical fevers, and 
all his life was a hard worker, and yet this 
was the amount of sleep he took between 


"manufacturing. them. 


forty and fifty, and when over eighty he 
had to take five hours every night, and of 
course he exhausted his vitality, and he 
did die young; but he was some ninety- 
two years young when he died. He never 
got to be a really old man. He would not 
let himself get old. He did not dread old 
age. He did not stop working because he 
was too old to do as much as before. He 
did not put a brake on his energies, just 
because three-score years and ten were 
passed, for fear he might exhaust them be- 
fore their time. He went right on using 
them, and since they were used Nature 
thought they were needed, and went on 
He did not divert 
his energies to doing work within himself, 
by putting a brake on them, for let us not 
forget that when a brake stops anything it 
develops as much heat in the stopping act 
as was needed to keep the machine going 
at the rate it was running. This thing of 
turning one's energies within one this way, 
by putting a brake on them, is always a 
serious thing. It probably represents the 
reason why so many men die shortly after 
they retire from business and have noth- 
ing to do. 


E MANUFACTURE a certain 

amount of energies every day. If we 
do not use them up in work outside of us, 
they are used up in various ways within 
us, and this represents the uncomfortable 
feelings, the anxieties, the worries, that 
are so often felt physically. We have 
nervous indigestion, and nervous dys- 
pepsia; that is, if the two are different— 
and to hear patients talk about them you 
would think they were—and nervous 
asthma, and nervous heart trouble, and 
nervous headache, and so on down the 
list. 

It is the people who use up their ener- 
gies in work outside of them who live the 
longest, for our greatest workers have been 
our most notable examples of longevity. 
My dear old teacher Virchow lived to be 
over four score. When I was in his labora- 
tory he was well past seventy, and I knew 
that he often did not get to bed until after 
one o'clock, and seldom failed to be around 
at his laboratory shortly after seven. They 
killed him with a trolley car at eighty-one, 
or I think he would be alive yet. 

Gladstone was another one of these 
hard workers, with no dreads with regard 
to work, turning from political responsi- 
bilities of the heaviest to Greek, for recrea- 
tion, and living his four score years and 
more, just as Tone Leo XIII turned to 
Latin poetry for his relaxation from world- 
wide burdens, and lived on beyond four 
score and ten, living so hopefully that 
when, at the little dinner given him on his 
ninetieth birthday, one of the Cardinals 
said, in proposing a toast to him, '* Here's 
that you may live to be a hundred, Holy 
Father," the old Pontiff replied, “ But why 
limit me to a hundred?” They were con- 
temporaries of Ranke, the German his- 
torian, who at the age of ninety-one pro- 
posed to write a history of the world in 
twelve volumes, one volume to be com- 
pleted each year, and actually lived, I be- 
lieve, to complete nearly half of it. These 
men had no dreads; but they allowed their 
energies to work on, without any fear of 
exhausting their vitality. 

Lest it should be thought that perhaps 
our American climate is dif-rent, and, as 
some have even suggested, our high per- 


centage of sunlight during the year irri- 
tates men into living faster than they 
should, don't let us forget that we have 
examples of the most striking kind in ex- 
actly the same direction. Mr. Choate, who 
died the other day well beyond four score; 
John Bigelow, who lived to be four score 
and fifteen; my dear friend, Doctor Em- 
met, who is in his ninetieth year; Dr. 
William H. Thompson, who wrote books 
that have attracted attention when he was 
well beyond seventy-five, and many others 
might be named among them. Dr. 5. 
Weir Mitchell spent his vacations writing 
books, completing almost a book a year, 
and people said that he was surely burning 
the candle at both ends and would die 
young; and he died eighty-seven years 
young, for surelv, if being interested in 
everything worth while that's going on 
around vou is a sign of youth, he was em- 
phatically young. 

After the dread of work, I suppose the 
commonest dread is the fear of eating 
things that will disagree with them, which 
so many people cherish. There are liter- 


ally millions of people in this little world | 


who are quite sure that they cannot take 
certain articles of food. When these arti- 
cles of food are unusual, not very nutn- 
tious at best and rather complex in their 
composition, no one cares whether people 
fear them or not. Anyone that wants to 
may stop eating caviar, or lobster, or the 
complex chceses, or elaborately prepared 
desserts. When the dread refers to some 
simple, ordinary article of diet, then it is 
quite another matter. There are a whole 
lot of people who are quite sure that milk 
disagrees with them. ‘There are a whole 
lot more people who are quite sure that 
eggs make them " bilious," or something. 
Then there are those who are certain that 
oatmeal eaten in the summer time is heat- 
ing, and that potatoes are indigestible, and 
that rice may be all right for Chinamen, 
but not for them, and that beans are pro- 
ductive of intestinal indigestion, and corn 
a source of digestive discomfort, except to 
hard outdoor workers, and so on through 
the list of our most wholesome food prod- 
ucts. 


Me! of these persuasions are entirely 
without any foundation in the physt- 
cal order. They are merely mental convic- 
tions, founded sometimes on a tradition of 
some kind or other, picked up somewhere, 
often the possessor knows not where, or 
consequent upon some passing, quite 1f- 
relevant, disturbance of digestion, when 
one of the articles in question had been 
eaten not long before. Very often a careful 
analysis of the history shows that probably 
some ingredient of the food was not quite 
as fresh as it should be, and then some one 
of the simple articles of diet was ptc 
upon as the cause of the resultant troubl e. 
Often in young women an aversion to m! 
is founded on nothing more than having 
heard Mother or somebody say when they 
were young that milk did not agree wit 
them. Children are very susceptible to 
such suggestions, and the habit of not 
taking milk was thus acquired. cod 
Milk is too important an article of f 
ever to be eliminated from the diet, unless 
there is a very excellent reason for it, anc 
when the aversion includes to a great €x. 
tent the milk products—cream, butter an 
ice cream—it may be a serious matter. 
It is surprising (Continued on page 13! 
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^. "There's the chance that if I bring help 1 can save 
em your life. Harry, I'm going to run to Walpole” 


a This is another story by the author 
^. of “Their Mother," in the August 


number, and “The Four-Square 
Man," in the September number 


: She’s “Only a Woman” 
e By William Dudley Pelley 
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increase their business by judicious adver- 
tisin'. I've got a hunch that I can locate 
an advertisin’ agency o' my own in this 
town to take care o' this business. 


gr HENEVER I run up agin' 
ai one o' these "she's only a 
y woman” sort o' men, one o' 


portioned, strong-profiled, intense sort o’ 
American was Harry, and the fact that 
he'd been pullin' down a good salary sellin' 
advertisin’ for an agency in New York in- 


wed them guys that consider the 


v other sex principally as a 
essel and lackin’ very strong adherin’ 
qualities. at that, immediately I recollect 
arry Needels, who came up to our little 
ermont town o’ Paris a few years ago, to 

Start an advertisin' agency. 
ere s no dodgin’ the fact that Harry 
eedels was a brilliant man. He was 
i hae clean-cut and upheaded. Go 
a any Stienmetz & Company's ad- 
MOS en. for spring suit models in the 
seg clothing store window and you'll 
© What Harry looked like. A finely pro- 


dicated that he had brains and knew how 
to use 'em. 

Harry walked into the office o' the 
* Paris Evening Telegraph" one afternoon 
and introduced himself to Sam Hod, the 
editor and owner. 

“Mr. Hod,” says he, “my business is 
advertisin’. I'm up here in Paris to start 
an advertisin’ agency. I’ve looked over 
the map and I’ve made a discovery. Paris 
is a pretty good railroad center. Within a 
radius o' fifty miles there are one hundred 
and forty-seven manufactories that could 


“Now you've got a first-class printin’ 
office here with all the facilities I'll require. 
"There's three rooms directly over the of- 
fice that I can lease for my headquarters. 
If I open up accounts with these factories, 
and you'll make arrangements with me to 
have your compositors do my specimen 
composition or use your equipment in pre- 
parin' my copy or forms for the electro- 
typer, Til see that the ‘Telegraph’ gets 
at least one insertion of every ad that's set 
in your place, at your regular rates. In 
other words, I want to locate my Special 
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Agency here in conjunction with your 
plant and paper. You get your pay in in- 
creased advertisin’ revenue.” 

Right off the bat, Harry got Big Jim 
Thorne to put aside five thousand a year 
as advertisin’ appropriation for his knit 
underwear, the Thome Knittin’ Mills 
bein’ one o' the backbone industries o' 
Paris. He got Jonathan Stevens's Process 
works to splurge in the trade papers on 
their hard rubber products. Wit in two 
months he’d signed up the Burlington 
Tool Company up to Burlington, the Ad- 
dison Hosiery Company down to Middle- 
bury, one o’ the big granite companies at 

arre, even the pottery works way down 
to Bennington. Really, by superhuman 
work and brains, he woke up most all o' 
the industrial sideo’ conservative old Ver- 
mont tq the glories and wealth o' pub- 
licity, and graybeards that had always 
considered advertisin’ as a sort o' neces- 
sary evil commenced to look rather star- 
tled-eyed when they saw the impetus that 
mysteriously was generatin' 
under their own businesses. 


OW I been Sam Hod's ad 
compositor for a matter 
o' forty-edd year, and durin’ 
thatspell'o' time I’ve learned 
one thing: folks don't al- 
ways match their outsides. 
You'd think to talk with 
Harry that he was the fair- 
est, squarest, broadest- 
minded progressive chap 
that ever prel aced his morn- 
in’ meal with cereal. But 
Harry Needels had one bad 
point: his opinion o' woman- 
kind warn't exactly com- 
phmentary. | 
. As we bovs in the back 
room got to know Harry 
better and better by reason 
o' doin' most o' his ad set- 
tin’ for him, we could o' for- 
iven him this sin if he'd 
ben unmarried and held his 
opinions purely in an ab- 
stract capacity. But Harry 
hadn't been with us more'n 
a month before we got ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Harry 
Needels. And the more we 
saw o' Mrs. Harry Needels 
and what she had to put up 
with, the less we thought o’ 
Harry Needels Himself. 
'The first time I saw the 
little woman was when I'd 
carried the proofs of a pros- 
ective magazine page up- 
une for him toO. K. Harry 
was in front of his quartered 
oak desk between the great 
double windows of his inner 
office. His wife was in there 
with him. But Harry didn't 
consider her of enough im- 
portance to introduce her to . 
anybody. She was only a woman.” I 
felt kind of awkward with her waitin 
there while Harry read the proof over. She 
wouldn't o' been human if she'd sat there 
through it all and taken no interest. So 
finally she got up to see what swe was 
talkin' about, leaned over Harry's shoul- 
der and evinced a desire to learn some- 
thin’ herself. She asked Harry a couple o 
questions, but the chap never answered 


very good ones. 


her. I commenced to feel embarrassed for 
her. Bein’ old enough at the time to be 
the daddy o' both o' them, I answered her 
questions that he'd ignored, without bein' 
introduced to her. 

She was a plump, bright, sweet-faced 
little woman with a look o' wonderful pa- 
tience upon her features. But there was a 
wistfulness in her eyes when she tried to 
get her husband to treat her as if she was 
on earth, and a feelin’ human bein’, that 
sort o' got my long-cherished Angora pet. 
She and me got discussin’ the good and 
bad points o' her husband's ad right across 
his shoulders, and the eagerness she dis- 
played to learn, and the attempt to show 
that she really had brains and an interest 
in his practical affairs if he'd only give her 
the chance to exercise it, was pathetic.’ 

She brought out some very good points. 
But Harry mused over the proof as long as 
he desired. Then, somethin’ havin’ oc- 
curred to him, he busted right in while his 
wife was talkin’ and simply swept her out 


Who is “The Brains” 


of your family? 


T IS not always easy to tell who has 
brains—and who has not. Some very 
bad guesses have been made, and some 
Occasionally there are 
terrific surprises—cases where men, sup- 
posed to have brains, have turned out to 
have no brains at all, and other cases of 
supposedly brainless men who prove that 
they have “all kinds of brains.” 

One thing is sure—it is an advantage 
to be able to know brains when you meet 
them. An executive who can pick them 
out is almost bound to succeed. Another 
thing is sure—you will be less likely to 
distinguish good real brains from poor 
ones if you start out with prejudices. That 
was the trouble with the man in Mr. 
Pelley's story which begins on the preced- 
ing page. Because of his prejudices he just 
could not believe that he would find won- 
derful brains where he finally did find 
them. Consequently he was a long time 
getting converted. 


o' the whole conversation—blotted would 
be a better word—with an idea that had 
come to him at the moment. He didn't 
pay no more attention to her bein' there, 
or to the value o' the mighty practical sug- 
gestions she'd advanced than as if the 
words was ground out o' a phonograph. 
I felt bloomin' sorry for her. 

The tragedy o' the thing was that 
Harry didn't do it to be brutal or mean. 


THE EDITOR 


He did it because there was an idea lodged 

in the back o’ his brain that women's ideas 

simply didn’t count. He took his wife for 

granted, same as he'd take his children for 

pane’, or the Administration, or the 
igh cost o' livin’. 


I WAS up in his office one forenoon when 
the little wife came in again. She waited 


anxiously for me to p through with her _ 


husband, and several times I give her the 
opportunity to get his ear. But Harry 
glanced up, saw it was only she, and went 
right along discussin’ business with me. 
Finally she got sort o’ desperate and really 
butted in: 

“Excuse me," says she. Then to Harry, 
in soft, low, private voice, “Could you let 
me have a little money, Harry? I want 
to get some things for Mary at Wilson’s 
store.” 

“ How much do you want?" says he ina 
voice like a addin' machine. 

"Seventy—seventy-five cents,” says 
she. Her voice trembled 
and her face was flooded 
with chagrin as she said it. 

“What do you want to 
get?" says Harry, like the 
president o' a packin' com- 
pany would ask the mana- 
ger o' his Kansas City 
branch why he had asked 
for ten thousand dollars to 
increase the Western busi- 
ness. 

Well, sir, that poor hum- 
bled little woman had to go 
over a bunch o' pitiful jelly- 
bean personal things o' a 
strictly feminine nature, 
not one o' which would cost 
over fifteen cents. Among 
'em was a pair o' white 
stockin's for their little girl. 

Harry counted out sixty» 
cents and passed it to her. 

She went out and I said, 
“That’s a fine way to treat 
your wife!” Not carm 
whether we got into a hst- 
fight or not. 

He backed away from me 
quick and says: T 

* What do you mean: 

I took four minutes an 
bawled him out properly. 
When I'd we through, he 
simply laughed. 

np cll" Gays he, “ma be 
you got a different kind o 
woman than I did. I never 
yet saw one that had any 
especial amount o brains 
worth recognizin’. I used to 
be that sort o' idealist in re 
gard to womankind before 
was married,” says he. I 
used to think that woman 
was the equal o' man an 
his partner, and marriage 
was a pot-luck, give-ane 
take, share-and-share alike affair. But 
after a couple o' years o' it, I CARE 
my mind. Tommyrot! A woman ts onl 
a woman. When it comes to are 
right out and rubbin’ up omi D 
world, she's simply not there. Wa 
provincial in her ideas,” says he; : : 
childlike and bland when it comes to ae 
in’ with tricky people; put the load ng 
on her, and she can thoroughly be rene 
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upon to go to pieces at the wrong time. 
Give her a little silk fancywork to fuss 
over and a baby or two to watch, and 
that's about the limit o' her capabilities. 
I've figured that a man has to get out and 
make the livin’ against gruellin’ competi- 
tion; he has to produce the money to keep 
his household goin'; if he falls down on 
bein' a proper provider, it's the man the 
law looks to for an answer, and it's him 
that's sent to jail if he deserts 'em. There- 
fore, if he gets into the business battle and 
makes good, if he produces the where- 
withal to finance his family, if he's ac- 
countable under the law for their suste- 
nance and support, the man's got the say 
as to how things shall be run in that fam- 
ily, and the wife's no more an exception 
than one o' the children. If my wife was 
bringin’ as much money into the family 
as myself, if she was standin’ between me 


-and the world, doin’ as good work as my- 


self, and all that, she'd have the right to 
dictate the same way as you've accused 
me o' doin’.” 

“Td like to have you live with my wife 
and them sentiments for about a fort- 
night," says I. 

“Te wouldn't make any difference who 
the woman was," says Harry. “So long 
as she was my wife and dependent, she'd 
have to show me she was worth more than 
I've found the average woman, or she'd 
have to get some other man for a husband." 

“Young feller,” says I, “I wonder if you 
realize just how many brains that little 
wife o' yours has got? I wonder if you've 
ever give her a good, whole-hearted, un- 
selfish chance to demonstrate just what 
she can do?” 


“THUS far," says he, *there's been no 
occasion for any such domestic experi- 
ment. I’ve always been perfectly capable 
9' providin' for my family and managin’ 
my business. I don't want my wife—or 
any woman—mixin' in. And, look here,” 
says he, commencin' to get mad, "what's 
all this your affair for, anyhow?” 

“The point is," says I, “that I’m older'n 
you and have seen a sight more o' human 
folks that you have. You've got a woman 
that's a bloomin’ lot more brainy than 
you are, but you ain’t never given her the 
chance to show what's in her. You're 
simply smotherin' her with your person- 
ality, and she's just that good and square 
and womanly that she's standin' for it 
rather than make trouble and rebel and 
ave a scene before your children. You're 
livin’ in a fool's paradise, thinkin' you're 
the whole show, just because your legs is 
covered with trousers instead o' skirts. I 
could be arrested for what I think o' you, 
and sent to the chair for what I feel like 
doin' to you when you humiliate that little 
woman like I’ve seen you do. One o’ these 

ays you're goin’ to wake up, Mister Man 
and the process may be extremely painful! 
If you don’t like my sentiments you can 
80 to Jericho. I’m goin’ down in the alley 
and cool off. Good-by!” 

I didn’t see Harry for quite a spell after 
that. I always let Skinny Bonaparte go 
up to the advertisin’ office with proofs. 

was afraid that sooner or later he and 
Me'd get into a regular scrap. But I kept 
gettin’ daily reports on the chap’s uncon- 
Scious cussedness from Ma and the girls. 

A special advertisin’ agency like that is 
argely the elongated shadow o' one man’s 
Personality. Harry warn't no dead one, 


and the business picked up amazin'. It 
picked up so fast that by the followin’ 
summer he was in a position to buy an 
automobile. 


"THE turnin' point in Harry's life, as well 


as in the existence o’ Harry’s incompe-: 


tent" wife, came about through that same 
automobile on the afternoon o' August 
first. 

They were returnin’ from a trip up- 
state, when all of a sudden the engine 
stalled. Harry jumped out, fussed around, 
but couldn't seem to find the trouble. 

“Maybe I can help,” says Harry’s wife. 

Harry didn't pay no attention, as usual. 
He gave the crank a mighty tug. The en- 
gine coughed once or twice, and then sud- 
denly, to his terror, the car leaped for- 
ward. In an instant he realized—too late 
—that he had forgotten to throw out the 
clutch. 

The poor cuss in front—for all his faults 
—realized in one great sickenin’ instant 
that his time had come. He made one or 
two desperate attempts to get out o' the 
way. But he lost his footin’ and fell. 
With his body underneath the car already, 
he clung with death-grip to the cruel 
crank. ‘Then the next instant it was all 
over. His hand had been yanked loose. 
There was a blindin’ flash, a searin’ pain 
through his body and a sudden floodin’ 
like water drownin’ and smotherin’ his 
chest. The machine passed clean over 
him, the two wheels on the right side 
climbin’ both his legs just above the knee 
and breakin’ ’em like pipe-stems. There 
was a still figure crumpled in the road and 
down the road toward Walpole tore the 
wild machine with a forty-foot mountain 
gully along the right side the road. 

But if you think that Harry’s little wife 
just sat there paralyzed and screamed, you 
got your wires crossed on the caliber o' 
the woman. 

She knew the machine had gone over 
her husband and that he was probably 
done for. That in itself was enough to 
send most women unconscious. But she 
didn't faint! Not she! In a flash she'd 
jumped out and picked herself up from 
her fall and ran back to him. She went 
down on her knees beside the man she'd 
married. Her icy hands felt for his naked 
chest and his heart. 

It was beatin’. 

“Harry! Harry!" she cried hysteri- 
cally. 

A great throb of emotion nearly over- 
whelmed her as she heard his whisper: 
*]'m—I'm all broke to pieces, Martha. 
Don’t touch me! Every minute is tor- 
ture." i 

“Ive got to move you," she said reso- 
lutely. “Another car may come along 
and finish you. I’ve got to get you over 
to the grass beside the road. Then I'm 
goin’ for help. I can't do anything for you 
here,” says she. "There's the chance that 
if I bring help I can save your life. Harry, 
I'm goin' to run to Walpole." 

“No, no!" he cries. “Don’t leave me, 
Martha." 

If ever a female was torn between love 
and duty, it was then. But she never 
wavered for an instant. She pulled him 
as painlessly as possible onto the soft cool 
grass beside the highway. Then, with 
agony in her soul, she poised for an instant 
over him. 


* Good-by, Harry, 


, 


says she thickly, 


“good-by, if you ain't alive when I get 
back. It's cruel to leave you to suffer this 
way, but there's a desperate chance o' 
savin’ you. And you're a man. You 
ought to be brave as I am at least, in 
standin’ the pain. I'm only a woman, you 
know." 

I been tryin' to dope out whether she 
said that last in sarcasm or not. I've de- 
cided that she didn’t. She simply wanted 
to pass him a little o' her own grit—and it 
did the business. 


RAWIN' a great breath, she started 
along that road for Walpole. 

How she ever made that trip is beyond 
me, but she did it. She fell down a couple 
o’ times, but every minute she kept a-say- 
in' to herself that she must get help for 
Harry, her Harry, and she finally did. 
She reached the village, found out where 
there was a doctor, and then shook like a 
birch leaf in a thunderstorm while she was 
waitin’ for him to crank his car. Then she 
climbed in beside him. There wasn't a 
whimper out o' her in all that ride back, 
though there was every chance that when 
they finally pulled up to the top o' that 
slope, she'd find her husband dead. And 
yet there's a certain class o' men that refer 
to such as her as “only a woman!" 

The doctor was so nervous when he fin- 
ally got to the guide post that he couldn't 
stop: his machine, and ran by. Harry 
Needels's wife was out o' the car first, and 
first at her prostrate husband's side. 

“Hes alive,” says the doctor; “but 
that’s about all. We got to get him back 
to the village somehow and onto an oper- 
atin’ chair where I can see what I’m doin’. 
* Why didn’t I bring a man along?” 

“What for?” says she. 

“To help get him into the machine and 
hold him till I can drive back to my of- 
fice.” 

“T can do it,” says the little wife. 

“You! You're only a woman!” says 
the doc. 

He picked up the unconscious husband, 
bundled him as tenderly as possible into 
the woman's arms, climbed in over the 
off side, turned the machine and headed 
back for Walpole, the poor little car goin' 
hell-bent-for-election over that ugly moun- 
tain road. 

And the woman held that hundred-and- 
sixty-pound man on her lap in all that ride 
—held him as tenderly as a mother ever 
held her child. And all the way she kept 
croonin’ pathetic nothin's into his un- 
hearin' ear. 

The moment that the doctor had said 
there was every chance that Harry would 
live, she keeled right over on the sofa and 
was dead to the world for fourteen min- 
utes. 

After all, she was only a woman. 

There was hardly a thing in big Harry 
Needels’s body that wasn't broken and 

et give him a fightin' chance to live. His 
eii hard ribs was crushed, his legs was 
broke above the knees, one shoulder was 
put out o' business for several months, and 
his face was just simply freshly-ground 
sausage. He'd bled until there was hardly 
any more in him to bleed. But the doctor 
sustained the spark o' life in the battered 
body, and for three weeks the advertisin' 
man lay in one o' the up-stairs chambers 
of the doctor's home, conscious only about 
half o' the time. 

The automobile accident had happened 
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Harry was in front of his desk. His wife was in there 
with him. But Harry did not consider her of enough 
importance to introduce her. She was “only a woman” 
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She's “Only a Woman," by Wituiam Duprey PELLEY 29 


on August first. Durin’ August, Sep- 
tember and October Harry Needels was 
confined to the house. For the first month 
the doctor prohibited him from tryin’ to 
transact any business. During the second 
and third months he attempted to have 
things brought to his home, and he tried 
to keep his agency runnin’ from his bed. 
But it was a mighty poor plan. 

“Keep it goin’ as best you can, Mar- 
tha,” says he, with a slight quiver to his 
chawed mouth. “PI get well sometime, I 
guess. And I'll work like Tophet to win 
back lost ground." 

Martha was on the job every day. She 
certainly did the best that she could. Each 
night, after Harry had been moved from 
Walpole down to Paris, she would sit by 
his bed and tell him now nicely things were 
pn Always he'd say as he pressed her 

and: 

“You're a little brick, Martha. I know 
it’s hard for you to carry the responsibilit 
o' the business. But I won't be much 
longer in bed. Things'll be all right again 
the moment I can hobble back to my desk.” 

It was the eleventh day of November 
when Harry finally did hobble back to his 
desk. His wife didn't know he was comin', 
and she sat at his flat-topped desk in a 
plain white waist, a shapely black business 
skirt, with a couple o' pencils stuck in her 
hair and hundreds of papers laid out in 
perfect order on the desk before her. It 
would o* brought a lump o' admiration 
and pride o' possession into the eyes o' 
some men to look upon her, to see her in- 
tense interest, her deadly capability, and 
realize she was their wife and doin’ it for 
their interests. But it never occurred to 
Harry Needels to look upon her like that. 
He hobbled in on his crutches with a sort 
o T'Il-fix-everything-just-as-soon-as-I-can- 
please-give-me-time manner. 


H5 wife raised her head, saw him, was 
startled, and got to her feet togive him 
assistance to a chair. True to his nature, 
he steered straight for the chair before the 
big desk. 

"Well," says he, "thank the good lord, 
I'm back. Now we'll get busy and make 
up for this lost time." 

Ignorin' the little wife, who stood with 
a mass o' shiftin' emotions playin' on her 
[stent face, Harry rung for the book- 

eeper, Miss Birch. After compliments 

and con ventionalities had been exchanged 

tween 'em, Harry says: 
. "I suppose, Miss Birch, that you've got 
it all down in black and white just how 
much money's been lost by my enforced 
mactivity. Please get the statement. 
want to see just how much handicap I've 
Rot to work out of.” 

Miss Birch gave a perplexed glance at 
Mrs. Needels, and says sort o' queerly: 

" Fortunately, Mrs. Needels's ability to 
take your place while you were out has 
saved us from any loss, sir. The fact is, 
Mr. Needels, durin’ the month o’ October 
we did thirty-five hundred dollars more 

usiness than any previous month since 
ve been employed as bookkeeper here.” 
What!” cried Harry. He started to 
repeat the sum, but the words stuck in his 
throat. "Let me see the books at once. 
ring "em all in here right now!” 

Miss Birch brought 'em. Ignorin’ both 
women entirely, Hoy investigated page 
alter page o' his customers’ accounts, 
totally forgettin’ to light the new cigar 


he'd shoved in his face on sittin’ down. 

"Why!" Harry exclaimed before he'd 
turned four pages, “ Jim Thorne’s doubled 
his appropriation. If this account o’ ten 
thousand is correct, it means the success, 
the permanent success, o' this agency. I 
always told Jim Thorne that it would pay 
him to advertise. I'm glad I convinced 
him before I waslaid up. Isee why you've 
been able to hold your own." 


HARRY continued to go through the 
ledger. The Stevens Process Works 
had raised their appropriation to four thou- 
sand dollars. Especially did the Addison 
Hosiery Company’s account catch his eye. 
He noticed they’d given his agency an ad- 
vertisin’ credit o’ two thousand dollars 
where he'd opened 'em with a modest five 
hundred as a sort 0” experiment. 

“Good work, Martha!” says he. “I’m 


certainly grateful to you for holdin' the 
ship upright till I could get back and grab 
the wheel." 


He said it in such a now you-can-go- 
back-to-your-babies tone o' voice that the 
disappointment and pain on the little 
wife's face showed like a mask o' Aztec 
torture. 

“But, Harry," says she, “I’ve got some 
o' those accounts in such shape that I 
ought to stay and look after them till I've 
got them carried through to success. You 
see, I’ve been tryin’ some new stunts to 
get results for some o' our customers. To 
abandon 'em to a man that don't know 
what I had in mind, would be suicidal to 

m. 

: "Why, Martha," says Harry gravely, 
“you ain't gone and done anything radical 
on your own hook without consultin' me, 
have you?" 

“I couldn't consult you,” blurted out 
the miserable wife. ‘You was out o’ your 
head in bed and somethin’ had to be done. 
Mr. Thorne wasn’t pleased with the re- 
sults he was gettin’ for the amount o' 
money he was spendin’. I had to do some- 
thin' radical, use my own judgment and 
initiative, and take a chance on somethin' 
new, or we'd lost the account." 

*" What—what did you do?” whispered 
Harry fearfully. 

** I—1 stopped all that advertisin’ in the 

apers I had been using," confessed the 
Title woman, tremblin' all over. “I de- 
cided that if you wanted to sell women's 
knit underwear, the place to advertise it 
was in the women's periodicals, to the con- 
sumers personally. I stopped tellin' how 
much production Thorne's Mills was get- 
tin’ off in a day,” says she, “and I created 
a character called the Old Woman o' the 
Mill. If you'll look over the new Thorne 
advertisin’, you'll see that the Old Woman 
o' the Mill takes a full page in each issue 


o the women’s magazines to tell women: 


the points where the Thorne underwear is 
reinforced, so they won’t have to keep 
mendin' it. Another month I told 'em— 
or the Old Woman o' the Mill did—what 
to use to wash Thorne Underwear and how 
to do it, so it wouldn't shrink. You see, 
I thought o' everything about underwear 
that a woman would be attracted by. 
Bein' a woman myself, I looked at it from 
a woman's angle, and I talked women's 
talk to'em. I think, I think, Harry, that 
it's goin' to be a mite more successful." 

Harry didn't say anything for a few sec- 
onds. Then, bitin’ his lip, he reached for 
the 'phone. 


* Good mornin', Mr. Thorne," says he, 
when he'd fot his connection with Big 
p “This is Harry Needels talkin’. 

"m back on the job, Mr. Thorne." 

He expected Big Jim's hearty congratu- 
lation. He didn't get it. 

“That so?" grunts Big Jim. 

“Er—my wife tells me, Mr. Thorne,” 
goes on Harry, sort o’ apologetically, “that 
durin’ my absence she has taken the lib- 
erty to alter our advertisin’ campaign 
among the dealers rather drastically. ] 
didn’t know about it, o' course, or she 
wouldn't o' done it. But it's been done 
and I don't feel like reprimandin' her be- 
cause she's borne such a Herculean burden 
in other ways. But I will try to fix things 
up as soon as possible and get back into 
our original plan o' attack—" 

“Wait a minute, you!” bellowed Big 
Jim from the other end of the ’phone. 
“Did you say you was back to take charge 
o’ everything?" 

* Why, certainly," says Harry. 

* Who handles our account?" demands 


Big dm. 

‘Why, I shall," Harry tells him. 

“Are you goin’ to be in the office the 
rest o' the forenoon?" 

€« Yes." 

“Well,” says Big Jim, “I’m comin’ down 
to see you. Meanwhile, if you go repri- 
mandin’ that little woman o' yours, I'll 
use my bare hands and send you back to 
your bed for three months more!" 


IG JIM THORNE come stompin' into 

Harry's office twenty minutes later 
with a sort o' dangerous wrinkle showin' 
round his mouth. The little wife was 
shelved behind Harry, sittin’? on the 
Sort cel and starin' with hard, hungry, 
‘wistful eyes at his broad shoulders. 

Big Jim didn't lose no time about gettin' 
to the point. But the queer part was that 
he didn't do any more'n give a curt nod 
to Harry. He did all his business with 
Harry's wife. 

“Madam,” says he, “I’m spendin’ val- 
uable time to come down here and make 
joua RIoponuon: Gad, you've hit it rich, 

rs. Needels, in that Old Mill Woman 
business, and you've given us too many 
valuable ideas in the past three months to 
have you scatterin' your brains and intui- 
tion over a dozen diferent kinds o’ manu- 
facturin’ propositions up and down the 
state, under your husband. I want to 
know if you'll come up to our place and 
take a job as our advertisin’ manager for 
six thousand a year." 

Well, sir, you just ought to 'a' caught 
the look that went across Harry's face. 

"What?" he gasped. “Six thousand 
for an advertisin’ manager!—and your 
appropriation is only ten thousand a 
year?" 

" We're goin’ steeper'n that,” declared 
Big Jim. "Like lots o’ Vermont business 
men, we used to think advertisin’ was a 
sort o' necessary evil, and the stock ads in 
the clothiers’ papers, was good enough. 
But this woman o' yours has woke things 
up. She's got an unholy mess o' women 
callin’ for our goods and the dealers don't 
cut no figure—they just got to buy. 
We've decided to put one hundred thou- 
sand into publicity at once." 

“Fine!” gasped Harry. “The Needels 
Advertisin’ Agency can buy you—" 

“The Needels Advertisin’ Agency ain't 
goin’ to buy us (Continued on page 104) 


How to Cut Down the Coal Bill 


By George H. Cushing 


ONGRESS took over control of 
coal and asked President Wilson 
to manage it. The President cut 
the prices, and then turned the 
rest of the job over to Dr. H. A. 

Garfield. The doctor took a squint at his 
assignment, and then yelled for help. The 
reason therefor is that coal is scarce. And 
coal is scarce, mainly—there are other rea- 
sons—because everyone wastes it all the 
time, and because factories are especially 
extravagant with it right now. On that 
account, the question which hits you and 
me is: 

How can we make the furnace heat the 
house on less coal, and hence, at less cost? 
How can we help Doctor Garfield in his 
job—and buy and shovel less coal our- 
selves? How can we hobble along with a 
cheaper coal which we can get, in place of 
a more costly coal we can't get? 

I have burned every size and most kinds 
of coal offered. I have learned a thing or 
two. Even so, I do not promise to tell you 
in detail how to manage your furnace. 
‘That would be as difficult as to tell you 
how to manage your wife. Both are indi- 
viduals, and no general rule can cover all 
cases. Still, I can give you a few common- 
sense pointers which no doubt will help. 

Theone big fact to remem- 
ber is the vast difference be- 
tween the factory and the 
house furnace. In any 
steam-making plant the coal 
must burn fast. In the house 
furnace the coal should al- 
ways burn steadily and 
slowly. The factory furnace 
demands a coal which will 
yield its heat quickly. The 
house furnace demands a 
coal which delivers its heat 
slowly. That is why fac- 
tories are coming to burn 
the finely divided particles 
of bituminous coal. That, 
also, is why house furnaces 
are built to burn anthracite 
in large pieces. The former 
coal deliversits heat quickly. 
The latter delivers its heat 


lars a year more than necessary to run the 
small one. That is the difference between 
burning a little coal fast and burning a lot 
of it slowly. 

In my furnace the hot water is carried 
away from my boiler by inch-and-a-half 
pipes. They should have been two-and-a- 
half inches. Far less effort is required to 
force water through a big pipe than a little 


one. When small pipes are used, an unnec- 


essary amount of the power in the coal is 
used to force the water through small pipes. 
That is, the heat is used up in the base- 
ment in pumping water through the pipes 
instead of being used in the living-rooms 
to give heat. 


HERE is another big point: Moist or 
humid air heated to sixty-five degrees 
is as comfortable as dry air heated to seven- 
ty-five or seventy-eight. Instead, there- 
fore, of burning enough coal to heat dry air 
to seventy-five, you get the same result by 
burning the coal more slowly, and humidi- 
fying the air. You can do this by putting a 
spray in the radiator of a steam- or vapor- 
heat plant, by putting pans of water on the 
backs of radiators of hot-water plants, or 
by having a pan of water in the drum of a 
hot-air plant. Always evaporate the water 


. WHO IN YOUR HOUSE 
IS GOING TO ATTEND TO THIS? 


HILE it was still warm weather we 
bethought ourselves of the coming 
winter's coal bills, and decided to ask 
George Cushing what we could do to re- 
duce them. Cushing is the editor of “The 
Black Diamond,” a coal paper published 
in Chicago, and he knows the coal business 
backward and forward. Here is his answer. 


at the point where the heat enters the 
room; the moisture then circulates with 
the heat. 

A common practice is to let the fire get 
very low and the house quite cold during 
the night. You warm the house in the 
morning by forcing the fire. This is wrong 
and wasteful for more reasons than I will 
stop toname. I mention but two: first, it 
takes more coal to raise a temperature 
than it does to maintain it; second, to 
raise the temperature quickly you must 
burn coal so fast for a while that when the 
house is warm you can’t check it in time 
to avoid waste of coal. My method is 
never to allow the house temperature to 
drop more than ten degrees during the 
night. To do this, I never open the check 
damper. Instead, I close the furnace tight 
and slow down the fire with the stack 
damper. 

About the use of coal of different sizes 
and grades: I use the size of coal indicated 
by the draft. The draft in house chimneys 
differs. If I am fortunate enough to have a 
very strong draft, which is uncommon, I 
slow it down by using, say, a range size of 
anthracite, and fill the chinks between the 

ieces with either chestnut or pea coal. 

he latter I use only when the draft is 
quite strong. If the draft is 
fair only, I use range alone. 
If it is quite weak, I use 
egg coal alone. f 

In using coke, I mix egg 
and number one nut as be- 
ing equivalent to using an- 
thracite range and chestnut. 
Under no circumstances 
would I advise the use of 
pea coke. It makes clinkers, 
except in furnaces which 
have magazine feeds. (By 
magazine feed I mean the 
same kind of an arrange- 
ment as is used in the base- 
burner stoves.) 

If the draft is strong 
enough to suggest the use of 
pea coke, I mix a li:tle Po- 
cahontas mine-run coal with 
the coke. This is an excel- 


uo furnace works N ns comet pack 

ouse furnac rk ai Ta, i k ee 
best when a lot of coal is Jaybe this page will save you some *. bod um np Taie 
burning slowly in tt, money—perhaps more than the cost of the for weak drafts. For a 


To illustrate: I have a 
seven-room house. In itisa 
furnace with a fire pot that 
is but nineteen inches across 
and about twelve inches 
deep. It should be twenty- 
four or twenty-six inches 
across, and eighteen to 
twenty inches deep. Be- 
cause that furnace is too 
small I have to shovel coal 
four to six times a day; 
Twice a day is enough. To 
have installed the larger 
furnace when the house was 
built would have cost but 
thirty-five dollars more. It 
costs me one hundred dol- 


30 


magazine to you for many, many years. 
Very likely the combined saving to readers 
of THE AMERICAN MagaziNE who will use 
the information will be $100,000 or more. 
We hope so. 


Lots of things in this month's issue are 
more entertaining reading than this page, 
butit is always entertaining to find money. 
THE EDITOR 


stronger draft I use egg and 
nut mixed. When the draft 
is quite strong, I use the nut 
size alone or mine run. 

In using Pocahontas coal 
of any size it is necessary to 
break down the crust at 
two-hour intervals if you 
want a hot fire. You leave 
the crust unbroken if you 
want a slow fire. In any 
event, if a hole burns in the 
fire, fill it at once with a 
little fresh coal. Such holes 
are wasteful. 

If your furnace has a 
magazine feed, there 1s no 
good (Continued on page 82) 
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They were bent on stealing from the clothes of the sleeping 
Canada Kid the money that the Kid himself had stolen 
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Toilers in the Night 


The story of an aggravating search 


HE Kid slept. It was our old 
friend, the Canada Kid, nifty 
ickpocket, philosopher upon the 
ighways of life and the low ways 
of sustaining it. He slept the 
reckless slumber of the guilty. Let others 
blather of the superstition that iniquity 
clamps the kibosh on that sweet sleep that 
knits the raveled sleave of care. Mrs. 
Macbeth didn't know what she was rav- 
ing about. I have seen murderers, con- 
demned to die upon the morrow's rise, put 
away a nightful of snores that would have 
made a pitifully honest ditch digger take 
water. The pat cure for insomnia, I have 
observed, is a little healthy exercise at 
cracking a safe, or shinnying down a porch 
poe with the trophies of a second-story 
Take that, or shrug your skeptical 
shoulders. You shall bear the tale of the 
Kid $ good sleep—and through what dif- 
culties he prosecuted it. 

The Canada Kid was overnighting at a 
county seat where a gathering of the rus- 
tics was in progress In pursuance of his 
art, he had coursed thither to lift the 
gleaner’s gold from the Sunday jeans of 
the husbandmen, Wherever crowds were, 


By JACK LAIT 


there was the Kid; and when those crowds 
were massed of bucolic parties, he was 
there forty ways. 

This was a fair, carnival, and agricul- 
tural exhibit. From the sand-lot sharpers 
to the female aviator, the regular expedi- 
tionary forces of the code brigade had 
come upon the city. 

But the Kid was not the only metropoli- 
tan artisan who was not invited by the 
entertainment committee. Among the 
first he saw there were Pete the Wop, a 
low-down, nickel-snatching card-cheater, 
and Marty McHigh, a raw bunco-grafter 
of the obsolete eras. These worthies too, 
then, had come to lift the greenbacks from 
the guarded wallets of the green. 

But they had found flinty ground. The 
villager grows as the years advance. He 
grows slowly, but he creeps ever along. 
And in this center he had developed to 


-where gambling was taboo, and where the 


marshal’s thumbs were down on the stand- 
ard steers, from the fake foot race to the 
Spanish letter. If one had something new 
to offer, come on. But nowhere outside 
the limits of the large cities can one to-day 
successfully sell city halls, roll the little 
pea, or shoot the loaded cubes. 


Oh, those moving pictures! They have 
done ruthless destruction upon the indus- 
try of the crooks, teaching the sport- 
shirted bonehead in the far prairies the 
secrets of the trades that once it cost more 
than a dime to learn. 

So Pete and Marty found themselves 
beached. The sheriffs and the constables 
were jerry to their insignia, and read their 
palms the minute they attempted to op- 
erate. The county jail was new and air- 
tight, and the magistrate was famous for 
his lack of humor. And, to heap it on, 
there wasn’t a train back to America till 
noon next day. 

But for the Kid it was always the open 
season. Picking pockets needs no light of 
day or devious maneuvering, no props, no 
painfully premeditated chance acquaint- 
anceships, no basket of tools, no set-up, 
no unwieldy tactics. It is touch and go— 
boost and beat it. Not only has not the 
smart Alec of the wilds learned to guard 
against the skilled approach of the accom- 
plished dip, but we boobs of the asphalt 
avenues and subwayed settlements have 
not yet put safety locks upon our pockets. 

So the Kid ambled his amiable way 
through the congested enthusiasts, whis- 
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tling as he went and working as he whis- 
tled. And he contrived to pick a fair day's 
takings, several hundred dollars in all, 
which reposed at the end of his session in 
the starboard inner “kick” of his dashing 
Waistcoat. 

So much done, he wended his road to the 
hotel, the only one. In the lobby he again 
encountered Pete and Marty. He nodded 
to them in professional courtesy and ap- 
plied at the desk for lodgings. The clerk 
was sorry—a great many country folks 
had decided to stay there for the night, 
the professional entertainers had swung 
hard on the register before that, and he 
had just given the last available room to 
two strangers, those gentlemen over there. 


ue Kid looked. The gentlemen were 
Marty and Pete. They were in the act 
of whispering to each other with animation. 
Their conference completed, they sidled 
over to the Kid and invited him to share 
their room; it had only one bed, but he was 
thrice welcome to repose on a third of it; 
it was humble hospitality, but the best 
they had to offer; such as it was, it was 
freely and free at his disposal. The Kid 
accepted so gratefully and promptly that 
Marty looked foxily at Pete and Pete 
slanted a cagey glance to Marty. Then 
they all went up-stairs. 

They talked a while, a few minutes, 
while they all undressed and tumbled their 
clothes on a couple of chairs in a corner. 
Then they all clambered into the single 
bed, and Pete stretched his arm and 
turned out the lights. If they said their 
prayers they said them silently, for not a 
sound was heard for several minutes. The 
uproar that then tore the silence was the 
vigorous snoring of the Canada Kid. 

It was a signal, a cue. Marty and Pete, 
who were entirely awake, arose. Marty 
dug up a small piece of candle and a match, 
and lit the taper cautiously. Then he led 
Pete toward the chairs. 

] am almost ashamed to tell the rest of 
this tale, for Í have been at times laureate 
and chronicler of the gracious and heart- 
warming theory that presupposes honor 
among thieves. But I fear I must explode 
a myth and prove that thieves have no 
more honor than honest men. I cannot 
hide the somber motives of Marty and 
Pete: they were bent on stealing from the 
clothes of the sleeping Canada Kid the 
money that the Kid had stolen from the 
clothes of the unwary awake. : 

They went straight for his inner waist- 
coat pocket. But they found that void 
and empty. They tried the other vest 
pockets—nothing but a few matches and a 
picture of his Jewel, his adored wife and 
pal, the most artistic shoplifter in an al- 
ready overcrowded game that is getting 
more unfair competition every day from 
artless amateurs. : 

Littlecared they about heror her picture; 
they were seeking something convertible, 
something of general rather than indi- 
vidual worship, those treasury vouchers. 

The vest was flung on the floor impa- 
tiently and the coat was picked up hope- 
fully. From pocket to pocket, through 
them all, danced the eager fingers of the 
unsavory pair—and nothing clung to 
"A The trousers! There they would 
find the hidden treasure. So they rudely 
turned the Canada Kid's neatly pressed 
and carefully folded trousers up, then 


dewn, then upside down and inside out, 
and wrinkled them to a degree that would 
have wrinkled his punctilious brow. But 
that was all the damage they could do. 
‘They turned up a few coppers and a dime 
or two, tinkling flippantly, which they 
scorned in pique, for they were deep-sea 
fishermen intent on a catch worthy of 
their tackle, and they wouldn't bag the 
undersized even though they were poach- 
ing. 

Marty flung down the garmént and 
looked at Pete; Pete pierced the eye of 
Marty with his Sicilian orbs, gleaming 
hate and phosphorous. This thing was 
beyond understanding. Where had the 
Kid put his money? 

He hadn’t left it with the clerk down- 
stairs; they had seen to that, for their 
eyes hadn't been off him since the motnent 
when he entéred the hotel with the goodly 
swag that they knew he must have brought 
in; he always did, and he had been ín such 
good humor, nudging them playfully and 
twitting them with the bone-dry condi- 
tion of their vocations. No, he had not 
turned in empty-handed. The Kid had 
never been “skunked” when he had a day 
in which to rub elbows with a mob, nota- 
bly a thick mob of thick huskers and 
plowboys. 

The Kid had come into that room with 
money; that money was in that room then, 
somewhere. And that money must be 
found. 

They extended the area of their sound- 
ings. They felt and peeped into corners 
and cracks, nooks and crevices, 

The Kid, they philosophized in heated 
whispers, had questioned their good faith 
and honesty. By what right? What call 
had he to anticipate their duplicity? Why 
should he suspect that these, his friends 
and colleagues, would rob him? They 
would, but what right had he to accuse 
them before the act? Why, even a dis- 
trict attorney wouldn't do that, and here 
was their pal, not without sin himself, 
casting the first stone. It was unethical; 
it might even be unconstitutional! He 
should suffer for this. The search went on 
with reborn vim and venom. There was 
an element of vengeance now mingled 
with the original greed of gain. 

From one piece of furniture, growing 
angrier and hotter, to the next, blasphem- 
ing and teeth-grinding, the outraged two- 
some, while their companion slept,. kept 
toiling onward in the night. 


HERE was no doubting that che Kid 
was really asleep. His snores were re- 
verberant warrants of their own genuine- 
ness. They tickled him gently to play 
cinch safety. He never winced. So they 
grew bolder. They turned him over in bed 
and looked under him—not a nickel! They 
stripped off the sheets and pulled the slips 
from the pillows. They felt under every 
square inch of the mattress. They crawled 
under the bed and winnowed the dust till 
they would have uncovered anything as 
small as the soul of a loan shark, had it 
been there. Nothing! They somersaulted 
his traveling bag topsy turvy, all in vain. 
They turned up the rag rugs, they lifted 
the water pitcher and looked in the bowl 
below, and under the bowl below, and un- 
der the stand beneath the bowl below, and 
down the tunnel of the pitcher, moist and 
unfathomed; and they found less than 
nothing. 


Back they went to his clothes again. 
They looked for secret pockets in his jeans: 
they squeezed for hidden linings in coar 
and vest; they felt for a double sole or à 
trick heel all over his shoes. They swept 
the inner and óuter bands of his hat. ‘They 
thumbnailed the tubing of his bow tie. 

And thus they were laboring when the 
sun exploded through the gray and shot 
its rousing beams through the window. 
And the Kid, always an early worm when 
menaced by wise birds, began to stir and 
moan in the manner of the heavy sleeper 
coming to life. And Marty and Pete, 
with hands empty of all save dust and 
bruises and seam-sores, knew that their 
search was over, for the Kid would be 
sitting up in a jiffy. 


Wim desperate, fumbling haste, they 
straightened up so that what had 
happened would have been obvious to even 
a detective, and, with anathemas upon the 
unsportsmanlike Kid for his dirty tactics 
in hiding his money from them where no 
wolf or weasel could unveil it, they slid 
back into bed and made a very trans- 
lucent show of being asleep when the in- 
nocent third party yawned his decisive 
yawn, pulled his final stretch and came up 
to a right angle. 

He reached over with hearty good cheer 
and jarred each of his cronies. 

“Hey, guys! Wake up, an’ I'll buy you 
some breakfas’ to show I ’preciate what 
you done in givin’ me a flop,” he caroled. 

They painfully arose. 

Their eyes were bleary red from sleep- 
lessness, their elbows creaked and their 
punished backs protested as they put on 
their clothes. 

But never a half moment did either look 
away from the effervescent Kid as he made 
his leisurely toilet. They would see that 
roll. It had to come out of somewhere. 

But they saw nothing. They had 
dressed, the Kid had dressed. He had not 
made a false move in any direction. Yet 
he must have money. The mere fact that 
he was going to buy them. breakfast, a 
meal for which they had indifferent appe- 
tite by the way, was prima facie proof of 
that. By what magic had he hidden the 
money? By what rabbit-producing leger- 
demain would he reveal it? f 

After breakfast, which the Kid ate re- 
soundingly and through extra wheat cakes, 
and which Pete and Marty nibbled at 
lackadaisically, he reached down into his 
trousers pocket, the pocket they had pros- 
pected and furrowed and dragged a dozen 
times, and produced a wad of bills the 
thickness of a baby's fist. He thumbed 
back some twenties and tens, quite un- 


moved, selected a two, tossed it to the , 


waitress and told her to keep the change 
and buy herself an automobile. Then he 
arose. , 
“You boys gonna stay here?” he asked, 
blandly. 

“Nix,” said Marty. “Us back on that 
there noon rattler. You?" ' 

“I think PIl linger ’roun’ a few days. 
The pickin’ is pretty juicy; the track i5 
slow bie kind o' favors my speed, an’ I’m 
feelin’ pretty good, too. I like this i 
fresh country air. It makes me sleep like 
a baby. Huh?” " 

Marty and Pete looked at one another 
with hurt eyes, blinked and offered no an- 


swer. . ) 
The Kid had a (Continued on page 1? 
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Would you honestly enjoy seeing Elsie Janis imitate 
you? Of course, she could do it wonderfully. Miss Janis 
herself says that most folks—including great actors— 


don't really like it. 


Somehow, it bumps one's ego 


The Story of My Life 


F I was born with a silver spoon in 

my mouth it must have been imita- 

tion silver, because I haven't got the 

taste out of my mouth yet. 1 can't 

remember the time when I wasn't 
imitating somebody. It was just as natu- 
ral for me to imitate as it is for a rooster 
to crow or a hen to cackle. Mother tells 
me that I was always imitating someone, 
which reminds me that my first memor- 
able imitation led to such a dramatic and 
unexpected climax that it made an indel- 
ible impression on my mind. I had staged 
this historic imitation for Mother's sole 
benefit, but the audience was larger than 
I had counted upon— larger by one. And 
*that one caused me to make the most ig- 
nominious exit that I have ever made 
since I began this gentle art of imitating. 

It happened in Columbus; Ohio, where 
I was born. A woman who was a great 
friend of Mother's called at the house 
one day. She was the grouchy sort, a 
regular Mrs. Gummidge, you know, al- 
ways complaining about her aches and 
pains. I was just about as big as a ciga- 
rette at the time, but all my imitative 
faculties were working overtime that 
day, and after I had listened patiently to 
our Mrs. Gummidge's complaints I went 
up to my room and practiced before my 
mirror. Suddenly I heard the front door 
close and I thought our visitor had de- 
parted. This was my cue, and I took it. 

Croaking and mumbling about my im- 
aginary aches and pains and talking in 
the high, querulous tones of Mother's 
hypochondriac friend, I descended the 
stairs, giving a lifelike imitation of our 
visitor. I was so absorbed in this imita- 
tion that I did not look up until— 

“Elsie!” 

My mother’s voice, frigid as liquid air, 
cut the tense stillness of the house, and 
then the horrible consciousness of what 
I had done swept over me like a tidal 
waye. 

Mrs. Gummidge was still there! 

Well, I want to let you know that I 
took those stairs three at a time, and the 
door of my room banged shut upon a 
thoroughly humiliated young person 
about the size of the aforesaid cigarette. 

I got a hand all right after that! 

It was Mother's, and it was systemati- 
cally applied to various portions of my 
anatomy. But I didn't care. In fact, I was 
most tickled to bits, because Mother in- 
formed me that Mrs. Gummidge had in- 
stantly seen herself as I had seen her. The 
Imitation struck home with a bang, and 
that compensated for the spanking. 


BUT to hasten back to Columbus: I was 

the child of respectable—but not poor 
—parents. The usual hardships were not 
mine, because I have the most wonderful 
mother in the world; a mother who has 
guarded and shielded me from the rough 


By Elsie Janis 
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ELSIE JANIS AS SHE APPEARED 
BEFORE PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


She was seven years old at the time, 
and even then a wonderful imitator. 
The McKinleys invited her and her 


mother to the White House. Soon 
after she began her professional career 


corners of the world and made the path 
easy for my feet, a mother who has been 
father, sister and brother to me, a mother 
who has fostered with unremitting care 
and attention whatever talent I may have 
been born with, giving me every possible 
advantage and opportunity in developing 
my talent, a mother who has always been 
unselfishly interested in my career and 
whose devotion has made most of my 
fondest dreams come true. 

At the ripe old age of two I made my 
first public appearance. It was in the Con- 
gregational Church in Columbus, of which 
Dr. Washington Gladden was the pastor. 
Mother was teaching in the Sunday school 
at the time. I think I gave an imitation of 


Anna Held singing ‘‘Won’t You Come 
and Play with Me.” It wasn’t long be- 
ore I was known as “Little Elsie," and 
from that time I went from bad to worse. 
I guess I was the pest of the city all right, 
all right, because I went around imitat- 
ing everybody. It grew to be a habit and 
became more violent as I grew older. 
When I was six years old I played a small 
part in “East Lynne” with Henrietta 
Crosman. Not so long ago I was talking 
with Miss Crosman and told her I once 
played with her. She was puzzled and 
couldn't remember, so I told her that I 
was quite young at the time. She was 
very much surprised when she discovered 
just how young I actually was. 

At this eventful time of my career I 
also played “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
And when I wasn’t doing these stunts, I 
was reciting “ Little Orphant Annie" and 
other poems by James Whitcomb Riley. 
I must have been about seven or eight 
years old at this time, and some people 
seem to think it extraordinary that a 
child of this age could do such things; 
but I don’t deserve a great deal of credit, 
after all, because it was never any trou- 
ble for me to memorize. My ability to 
imitate had, I suppose, something to do 
with my facility in memorizing poems 
and parts. It seems to me that imitation 
is a knack rather than an art. All chil- 
dren are really born with the powers of 
imitation, but some develop it sooner 
than others. That is how a child learns 
—by imitation. Perhaps if children kept 
on perfecting their talent they might go 
on the stage as I did. 

_ Well, I was doing my little stunts and 
increasing my reputation as the greatest 
little child wonder in captivity when I 
reached the age of seven. Note that 
number well, for it marked a milestone 
in my young life. At least I suppose it 
did. Anyhow, that is always the way it 
is put in special articles, so | will let it go 
at that. At seven, my mother took me 
with her to Washington. We had been 
invited by President and Mrs. McKinley 
to visit them at the White House. When 
the President had been governor of Ohio, 
Mother knew Mrs. McKinley quite well 
and used to go to the McKinley home and 
recite for Mrs. McKinley, who was an in- 
valid all her life. In this way we became 
vay well acquainted with the family. 
hen we were in Washington it was 
shortly after the Spanish-American war, 
and I shall never forget the scene in the 
White House when I made my bow to the 
President. I was a spindle-legged little 
girl with freckles, all dressed up in the in- 
credible best clothes that little girls wore 
at that time. The White House seemed 
overpoweringly magnificent and the spa- 
cious and dignified corridors made me feel 
fearfully small and insignificant. After go- 
ing through ever so many enormous rooms 
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we were finally ushered into the presence 
of the great man. He sat in a massive 
chair and glared at me for a minute. Then 
he smiled in the kindliest fashion. I felt 
my courage oozing back and my knees 
growing less wobbly. Looking straight in- 
to his eyes, I piped up in my funny little 
voice that old song so popular at that time, 
* Just Break the News to Mother." 

After the ordeal was over, the President 
beamed benignly upon me and then patted 
me on the back. Then he told my mother 
that here was an embryo star capable of 
great things. 


WHEN President McKinley prophe- 
sied a stage career for me, that de- 
cided Mother on her course of action, and 
she immediately began to get busy in the 
interest of “Little Elsie.” She pawned all 
her jewelry and mortgaged all the house- 
hold furniture to bring me to New York. 
My first engagement was at Keith’s, where 
I made my début atthe age of nine by spe- 
cial dispensation, after Mother had had 
all sorts of trouble with the authorities 
over my extreme age. Mother, by the 
way, has spent a large portion of her life 
in aiding children who wanted to go upon 
the stage. As a matter of fact, children on 
the stage are, for the most part, taken bet- 
ter care of than children anywhere else. 
Actor folk are very fond of them, and all 
stage youngsters that I know have a 
happy time of it. 

When I was twelve years old, the Aborns 
wired Mother that they wanted me to 
play parts and do imitations in stock in 
Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia, 
and Mother wired back that she would 
agree to my’ appearance under their man- 
agement, provided they also took my 
brother, Jack Janis, who was a very clever 
actor, and my cousin, Amy Lake, who had 
also been on the stage. They agreed to 
that, and I remained with the Aborns until 
I appeared in “The Vanderbilt Cup.” 

But I really had my first big thrill be- 
fore I appeared in “The Vanderbilt Cup." 
It was when I was playing in “When We 
Are 41" on the roof of the New York 
'Theater. Harry Bulger was the principal 
comedian in this show. I will never forget 
it. They yelled “ Janis! Janis! Elsie Janis!” 
and there was so much cordiality in their 
cries that it overwhelmed me. You can 
imagine what it meant to a little girl like 
me in a big city like New York. But it was 
“The Vanderbilt Cup” that made me gen- 
erally known to the theater-going public of 
America. , 3 

At that time I was tied up with a three- 
year contract with the Aborns, but by 
mutual consent the Aborns sold their con- 
tract to George Tyler and I went under 
his management. At this time I was only 
fifteen years of age, and during the second 
year of “The Vanderbilt Cup,” which was 
an enormous success, I was generally con- 
ceded to be the youngest star in the world. 
And my success was nearly entirely due to 
my imitations. Some of the papers called 
me a “pocket edition of Cissie Loftus, 
and all that sort of thing. "-— 

The first stage celebrity that I ever imi- 
tated, by the way, was Edna May, who 
had achieved such phenomenal success in 
“The Belle of New York.” Then I imi- 
tated May Irwin, the late Dan Daly, 
Eddie Foy, and others. I suppose my im- 
personation of Eddie Foy has been the 
most popular in my repertoire. And, 


speaking of “The Belle of New York,” I 
played the part of “Fifi” in that show 
when I was only thirteen years old. 

It was while I was playing my second 

ear with “The Vanderbilt Cup” that 

went under the management of Mr. C. 
B. Dillingham; and I have been under his 
management ever since. 

After “The Vanderbilt Cup,” I was the 
star of “The Hoyden,” and this engage- 
ment gave me a great chance to cut up 
generally and get rid of all the imitations 
in my system. I was still under age at this 
time and it used to amuse me to read what 
some of the writing men said about me. 
‘They seemed to regard me as the feminine 
freak of the American stage—a sort of 
female phenomenon, don't you know? It 
was lots of fun. Of course there were all 
sorts of ^ mashers" at this period of my 
hfe, men who used to hang wistfully 
around the stage door and want to take 
me out to dinner. ‘There have always been 
lots of flowers in my stage career, but no 
jewelry. I have waited in vain to be show- 
ered with jewels; but I find that only in 
novels do handsome men sit down front 
and then feel called upon to send a string 
of pearls anonymously in a bouquet. If one 
receives flowers, one should be contented 
sand bear in mind that only the very 
young and foolish or the very old and tired 
send things anonymously. 

But you see l always had a doughty 
champion in Mother. She was the Rock of 
Gibraltar against which the sea of mashers 
hurled themselves in vain. They couldn't 
see Little Elsie without seeing Little Elsie’s 
mother, and as most of them preferred to 
see me alone, they gradually began to get 
discouraged. Sometimes they would re- 
sort to all sorts of dodges in order to shoo 
Mother away, but Mother wouldn't shoo 
worth a cent. 


LLOWING “The Hoyden" came 
“The Fair Co-ed,” and this show natu- 
rally made a big hit in college towns. When 
I played engagements in Boston, the Har- 
vard men used to come in droves, and I 
always enjoyed playing to them because 


: they were so enthusiastic and responsive. 


It was the same way in New Haven when 
the Yale men came to see me. They would 
shout and applaud so vigorously that I 
just couldn't help but act up to the very 
best that was in me. It has always been 
inspiring to me to play in college towns. 
"There is nothing that an actress likes more 
than spontaneous enthusiasm in an audi- 
ence. 

“The Fair Co-ed” was followed by 
“The Slim Princess,” which was one of the 
greatest successes of my stage career. This 


gave me a chance to do some real acting; 


ut the audiences would never be con- 
tented until I had done my imitations. I 
just had to talk like Eddie Foy and George 

; Cohan before they were satisfied (the 
audiences, I mean), and even then they 
would cry for more, like hungry Olivers. 
But I enjoyed doing my imitations. Some- 
how, I.have never grown tired of doing 
them. There are many stage folk who get 
rather tired of doing their old stunts over 
and over again, but I never did, because I 
figured out that there was a lot of senti- 
ment and real affection behind these re- 
quests, and I always love to please the big, 
warm-hearted public, especially as it has 
been so corking to me. 


I hadas e. Doo Ser "The 


Slim Princess," when I appeared as the ` 


third star with Montgomery and Stone in 
“The Lady of the Slipper." And, do you 
know, I enjoyed this experience more than 
anything that had befallen me up to this 
time! “Why?” I hear some reader asking. 
Well, just because of the stimulating com- 
petition. Montgomery and Stone were so 
well known and they were so funny that I 
was keyed up to my most strenuous exer- 
tions in winning over the house. It was 
wonderful opposition, and you have no 
idea how invigorating it is to an actress 
to have this sort of competition. The pub- 
lic has a sort of “Show me” attitude, and 
it makes you tingle with joy and satisfac- 
tion when you accept this unspoken chal- 
lenge and make good. That's the way I 
always felt when | was playing with Mont- 
gomery and Stone, and it was the greatest 
indoor sport in the world. 


" HAT have you liked best of any- 

thing you have done on the stage" 
is a question that is frequently asked me. 
Well, frankly; I don't like any of them best. 
What I mean is that I like them all. With 
me it is always the latest thing I am doing 
that appeals to me most. 1 have no par- 
ticular predilection toward any particular 
song, act or imitation. I am by nature en- 
thusiastic, and all is grist that comes to 
my theatrical mill. 

But what I did enjoy hugely was my 
opening night at the Palace Theater in 
London in March, 1914. That was the 
second big thrill of my life. I received the 
first one when I scored a hit for the first 
time with a New York audience. One 
doesn’t have thrills like this very often in 
one’s life, and when one does experience 
the sensation it lingers for always in one's 
memory. 

I really went to London on a venture. 
Alfred Butt, manager of the Palace The- 
ater, was in this country, and he dined 
with us one night at our home in Tarry- 
town. After dinner we were talking over 
things theatrical, when he expressed the 
desire to have me play an engagement at 
his London theater, but said, somewhat 
apologetically, that he could not afford to 

ay me my American salary. Now, 

other, who has always been the execu- 
tive head of our family and my sane an 
safe adviser always, pricked up her ears at 
this and remarked that “we,” using it n 
the editorial sense, would play at Mr. 
Butt’s theater in London for a week, and 
that if “we,” again using it in the editorial 
sense, had not made good by the end of 
one week, Mr. Butt would not have to pay 
“us” anything, but that if “we” did he 

» . 

would have to pay my American salary. 
He said that was a fair sporting proposi- 
tion and that he would take us up on 1t. 

We went over on the ill-fated “ Lusi- 
tania” and I opened at the Palace Theater 
to a huge house that was all enthusiasm. 
That was a wonderful night in my life! 
There I was at last—Little Elsie in Lon- 
don! It had always been the Mecca of my 
dreams, the ambition of my life to play in 
London, and the dream had come true. 
and, oh, it was so much more beautiful 
than I had imagined! It was such a human 
and warm-hearted audience, and they 
gave me such a reception—a reception that 
made me tingle all over and warmed the 
very cockles of my heart. It was wonder" 
full Tr wae incredibly marvelous! Never 
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Elsie Janis, Who Has Won Fame and Fortune as an Imitator 


Miss JANIS says: “Many people think that in order 
to imitate stage favorites I go to their dressing-rooms, 
study them closely, and visit them many times before 
I am able to impersonate them. If I had to do that I 
would be a parrot—not an imitator. When I want to 
imitate an actor or actress I go to the show in the 
afternoon, sit out front and watch very closely. When 


the time comes in the evening for me to go on, I can 
usually give a fairly accurate impersonation. I never 
have to see a person more than twice in order to ob- 
tain the proper impression. My work is somewhat 
like that of a newspaper cartoonist, who purposely 
exaggerates certain characterjstics in order to give a 
more striking air, of reality to the finished picture." 
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One of the Best Known and Most Loved Figures on Broadway 


GEORGE M. COHAN is more than a singer, dancer, 
comedian, song-writer, playwright, movie hero, man- 
ager and producer in the theatrical profession. He is 
an institution. When anybody in the theatrical world 
is “up against it” in any way, he flies to Cohan for 
help—and gets it. A well-known actor said the other 
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day: “If you could only get Broadway to believe and 
trust in God half as much as it does in George M. 
Cohan there would be no doubt about its being 
saved!" | ld 

This modern miracle man was thirty-nine years 9 
last Fourth of July. 
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The Flavor of the Cities 
NEW YORK 


By George M. Cohan 


This is the first of a series. Among those coming 


are: 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


Jack LAIT 
H. M. Nimmo 
Tom Daty ` 


EW YORK is the Devil’s Island 

of America. Therepall the exiles 

flee and find a wekome. There 

is no extradition treaty between 

: New York and the United States. 

No matter what crimes one may have 
committed at home, he cannot be dragged 
back, more especially since the one-night- 
stand business has quit being profitable. 

New York is the vermiform ap- 
poa of the continent, cut off 

y Dr. Hudson River, to be 
gazed at curiously by wide-eyed 
thrill seekers, but not be to han- 
dled by the uninitiated. 

New York is the Biggest Show 
on Earth. The comedy is con- 
tinuous, with five million accom- 

lished performers in the cast. 

t draws from all over the world. 
Front row seats cost like the mis- 
chief; but the audiences go away 
enthusiastic about the costumes, 
the lighting effects, the mob 
senes, the big Broadway run- 
way down the main aisle, and 
the scenery, which is so lifelike 
one might almost imagine it was 


‘Teal, 


New York is the original Big 
Store. Uniformed floorwalkers 
are everywhere to point out the 
epartments. Two counters to 
the left you will find the experi- 
ence section, known as Wall 
Street; close by is the bandage 
and liniment department. To 
the Tight, a few steps up, is the 
refrigerated wares department, 
own as Fifth Avenue. Over 
there are the animated toys— 
Broadway. Step right this way 
and look over our antiques and 
literary curios—Gramercy Park; 
Paper, ink and dynamite 'way 
own near the door—Park Row. We have 
restaurants on the premises; knickknacks 
and notions all over the Harlem end. Bar- 
gains? In the Brooklyn basement annex. 
ew York is a condition. It is gen- 
erally incurable, though an occasional 
multimillionaire recovers through Dr. 


most cities have. 


[hs Bull's London lotion and is never 
othered again. But to the most of us it 
becomes chronic and even grows worse, 
settling first in the head, then in the heart, 
then in the feet, and finally in the liver. 
It is extremely contagious. The Manhat- 
tan air is full of New Yorkitis germs which 
bite the eye, the ear and the brain. The 
symptoms are itching fingers, blood rush- 


Which of These is the Truest 


and the Funniest? 


(2 COHAN does not stop with 
acterizes nine cities in one brief para- 
graph. He says: 

“ Every city should have a motto, and 
Chicago's is ‘I Will.’ 
Cincinnati's is ‘Draw One.’ Boston's is 
‘Goodness!’ Pittsburgh's is ‘A Voice from 
Bethlehem Shall Lead Them.' 
ville's is ‘Come 'Leven.' Los Angeles's is 
*Don't Watch the, Camera.’ Indianapo- 
lis’s is ‘Author! Author!'. Detroit's is 
‘F. O. B? and New York's is ‘C. O. D." 


ing to the head, extraordinary thirst, crav- 
ing for strange foods, enlarged gall, and 
where the patient is very young or not 
properl perse for the treatment, con- 
P deratle leeding. : 

All spoofing aside, now, New York isn't 
a bad place to get your mail. I almost said 


characterizing New York. He char- 


Louis- 


“New York isn't a bad place to live in;" 
but, of course, no one really lives in New 
York. Many board there and some “stop” 
there, but nobody lives there who has a 
limousine, a second-hand roadster or sub- 
urban train fare. 


NEW YORK is best epitomized by its 
official motto. Every city should have 
a motto, and most cities have. Chicago's 
is “I Will" Cincinnati's is “ Draw One." 
Boston's is “Goodness!” Pittsburgh's is 
"A Voice from Bethlehem Shall Lead 
Them." Louisville’s is “Come 'Leven." 
Los Angeles's is “ Don't Watch the Cam- 
era.” Indianapolis’s is “Author! Author!” 
Detroit's is “F. O. B." And New York's 
is “C. O. D." 

That motto not only means that the 
New Yorker is a cagey party who wants 
his in spot cash, but it means that, more 

nerally speaking, he wishes to be shown 
before granting anything. Many writers 
have observed that New York is the easi- 
est place on earth to sell gold bricks; they 
got the idea because they sold 
their stories there. But, outside 
of literary values, a question 
that I leave open, Manhattan- 
burg has convinced me that it is 
a pretty close buyer—a pretty 
keen merchandiser of goods, the 
goods, values, commodities, tal- 
ent, brains, bric-à-brac and men. 

'There are more twelve-thou- 
sand-dollar cars in New York 
than probably anywhere else on 
earth; and less of their owners 
paid twelve thousand dollars for 
them than anywhere else on 
earth. 

See the point? New Yorkers 
want luxury and flash and color 
and passementerie; but New 
Yorkers don't get drunk in the 
morning, and they do most of 
their buying before noon. The 
outward show of extravagance 
that makes the hinterlander gasp 
and go home and tell weird yarns 
is only a high-light on the pic- 
ture; he doesn't note the solid, 
heavy daubs on the background, 
and the sane perspective of the 
characters. 

Because New York is a shining 
mark all the comedians and the 
javelin throwers have taken a 
shot at it. It's always that way. 
But don't let anybody hypnotize 
you into thinking New York is a 
hash of tinsel, tinkle and tin. Whenever it 
has come to a show-down in anything seri- 
ous, worthy, important, New York has al- 
ways led. Its charities are the broadest, its 
patriotism is the most substantial, its sup- 
port of art and science and literature is the 
most generous, its (Continued on page 124) 
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The story of a “boob’s” struggle in New York 
By H. C. Witwer 


Author of “Your Girl and Mine,” in the September number 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


IRLS, listen! If Friend Hubby 
comes home to-night, and while 
hurlin’ the cat off his favorite 
chair remarks that he's got a 
scheme to make gold out of mud, 

or pennant winners out of the St. Looey 
Cardinals don't threaten to leave him flat, 
and accuse him of givin’ aid and comfort 
to the brewertes. Turn the gas out under 
the steak, be seated and register attention 
—because maybe he has! 

Scattered around all the department 
stores, coal mines, butcher shops, the 
police force and banks, there's guys which 
can sing as well as Caruso, lead a band 
better than Sousa, stand Willard on his 
ear, show Rockefeller how to make money, 
or teach Chaplin some new falls. Yet 
these birds go through life on eighteen 
dollars every Saturday, with prospects, 
and never get their names in the papers 
unless they get caught in a trolley smash- 
up. They're like a guy with the ice- 
cream concession at the North Pole. 
They got the goods, but what of it? As 
far as the universe is concerned it's a 
secret; they're there with chimes on, but 
nobody knows it but them! 

Y'know this stuff about us all bein' 
neck and neck when we hit the nursery 
may be true, but, believe me, some guys 
are born to run second! They plod through 
life takin’ orders from guys that don't 
know half as much about any given thing 
as they do; they never get a crack at the 
big job or the big money, although, ac- 
cordin’ to Hoyle, they got everything 
that’s needed for both. duke doe Green, 
who used to be so stupid at dear old col- 
lege that the faculty once considered givin' 
him education by injectin' it into his dome 
with a hypodermic. At forty he comes 
back to the campus to make ’em a present 
of a few new buildin’s out of last month's 
winnin's from the cruel world. Where is 
Elbert Huntington, which copped all the 
diplomas, did algebra by ear, and was 

iven medals for out-brainin’ the class? 
hereis he, Teacher? And the echo chirps, 

* Workin' for Joey Green, drawin’ twenty 
a week, and on the pay roll as No. 543!” 

The answer to this little thumb sketch 
is easy. Elbert Huntington had brains 
and Joey Green had confidence. Elbert 
expected to dumfound the world with 
what he knew, and Joey did dumfound it 
with what he didn’t. Now if Joseph 
made good with nothin’ but nerve, what 
could a guy do that had brains and 
nerve both? 

Il tell you: 
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After we won the world's series in 1914 
and the dough had been divided up to 
the satisfaction of everybody but the guys 
that was in on the split, the wife took both 
bank books and went down to Lakewood, 
while I stayed in New York as a deposit on 
the new flat. I went to the station with 
her, and Ill betcha, from the fond farewells 
we give each other, people must of thought 
she was gonna take the veil or somethin’, 
instead of just goin' to entomb herself in 
Jersey for a month. I swore I'd be in 
every night at ten, although that's kinda 
late to start out for the night, and she 
promised not to get in no bridge mélées 
where the sum they battled for was over 
six bits. 
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I managed somehow to live through the 
day; but the next afternoon I lured a 
bunch up to the flat for a little pinochle, 
I begin by invitin' two guys, but by the 
time we got to Harlem we was a dozen 
strong. Once inside the portals, it turns 
out that only six of them is wild about 
pinochle, so the rest of ’em take up the 
rugs, start the music machine and give 
themselves up to dancin'. Pretty soon the 
telephone rings with great violence. I 
grabbed the receiver and learned it was 
the woman which lives underneath. 

“Them steam-fitters you got rehearsin’ 
up there has got to call it a day,” she says, 
“otherwise I'll moan to the landlord. The 
chandelier has left the ceilin’ already, and 
four pieces of my chocolate set is busted. 
I never heard tell of such carryin’on!” 

“Wait till you been here a little 
longer,” I says. “I ain’t carryin’ on, me 
and some boy friends of mine is trying 
to kill a dull afternoon and—" 

“Tf them's friends makin’ that racket,” 
she butts in, “I hope I have moved when 
your enemies call! What am I gonna do 
about that chocolate set, hey? D’ye 
hear—there goes another piece!’ 

“If I was in your place,” I tells her, 
“Td drink coffee, and if your furnishin's 
is all as frail as that chocolate set you're 
featurin', you'd better grab hold of the 
piano, because I’m gonna sneeze!” 

* Wait till my husband comes home!” 
she cuts in. «Hell take care of you!" 

“I don't need nobody to take care of 
me," I comes back; “I’m self-supportin'." 

Zip! She hangs up, and just then the 
front door bell makes good. 


Only six of them is wild about 
pinochle, so the rest of 'em 
take up the rugs, start the 
music machine and. give 
themselves up to dancin' 
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* See who it is!" I calls to one of the 
ang, sittin’ in the game again. “Tell 'em 
Im in Brazil, and—" 

Oh, boy! 

One of them dead silences took place in 
the hall and—in walks the wife! 


R the next five seconds it was so 
quiet in that flat that a graveyard 
would seem like a locomotive works along- 
side of it. Joe Leity starts to whistle soft 
and low, Abe Katz opens the dumbwaiter 
and looks down to see what kind of a jump 
it is, and I dropped a hundied aces on the 
floor. The rest of the gang eases over to 
the door. 

“Why—ah—eh—ah, what does this 
mean?" I says, kinda weak. “I thought 
you had went to Lakewood.” 

“Well,” she says, turnin’ on the gang 
the eyes that used to fill the Winter 
Garden every night, “where d'ye figure 
Iam now? Tu give you three guesses!” 

“Ahem!” says Joe Leity, “I guess l'll 
blow! I—" 

“Me, too!" pipes the gang like a 
chorus, and does a few more vamps to the 

oor. 

"Why don't you introduce your 
friends?” says the wife. “Or maybe you 
just run across these boys yourself when 
you come in, heh?" 

“Excuse!” I says. “This here's Joe 
Leity, Abe Katz, Phil Young, Red Dailey, 
Steve—” 

“Never mind callin’ the roll," she butts 
in: “I’m delighted to meet you all, and I 
hope you won’t run away simply because 
I'm here." 

“Oh, no—not at all—we ain't runnin’ 
away!" they says. 

“There’s no reason for you boys 
runnin’, anyways," the wife goes on, 
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"because the elevator is right outside 
now, and I think the boy is holdin' the car 
for you." 

hey blowed! 

“And now,” says the wife to me, “what 
d'ye mean by bringin' them plumbers up 
here for a union meetin’, eh?" 

“Don’t be always knockin'!" I answers, 
gettin’ peeved, “them boys is all honest 
and true, even if they do look a little 
rough to the naked eye." 

* You're tickled to death to see me, 
ain't you?" she asks, pullin’ the pout that 
formerly helped sell the magazines. 

ne be level with you, I was—mad and 
all. 

“Why, dearie!” I remarks, kissin’ her, 
“You know I—” 

“Easy with the oil!" she cuts me off. 
“Get on your hat and coat. We're goin’ 
right down to Grand Central Station." 

“Don’t you think it’s liable to tire you, 
honey," I asks her, “runnin’ back and 
forth from Lakewood like this?” 

“Tm not goin’ to Lakewood, stupid,” 
she says; " we're goin’ down to meet Alex 
Hanley—of course you remember him?" 

“No!” I says. “To come right out 
with it, I don't. I realize, though, that 
he must be a lulu when we're goin' down 
and meet him at the station. What did 
he do—lick Willard?” 

“Idiot!” says the wife, callin’ me by her 
favorite pet name. "He's my cousin.” 


WE WAS goin' down in the elevator, 
and I sunk in the seat with a low 
moan. In the short space since me and 
the wife had been wed, I had met her 
father, six brothers, four nephews, three 
cousins, and a bevy of her uncles. They 
all claimed they was pleased to meet me, 
though they couldn't figure how their fav- 
orite female relative come to fall for me— 
and then they folleyed that lead up with a 
request for everything from a job to ten 
bucks. 

“All right, dearie,” I says finally, “Tm 
game! Believe me, though, while your 
family is all aces to me on account of 
bein’ related to you, I often find myself 
wishin’ that you had been an orphan!” 

“I could have married a couple of mil- 
lionaires!" sighs the wife, “and to think 
I turned 'em down for you!" 


“Tf you had married a couple of million- 
aires, you would of been pinched!” I says. 
“What d'ye think this cousin of yours will 
want to start off with from your affection- 
ate husband?" 

*' Nothin'!" she tells me. ‘Alex never 
asked a favor in his life. Believe me, this 
one is different!" 

“T can see that from here," I says. 
"If you claim he won't take me for 
somethin' he's different, all right. In fact, 
I can hardly believe he belongs to the 
family at all." 

“I was brought up never to brawl in the 
open,” says the wife, “so I'm lettin’ your 
insults go. This boy is fresh from the 
mountains of Vermont. He's never been 
to New York in his life, and he's comin' 
here now to make his mark." 

"Tl lay you eight to five I'm the 
mark," I says. 

We was at the station then, so we had to 
ractice self-denial and quit scrappin'. 
"he wife explained that she had hardly 

got to Lakewood when she found a tele- 
gram there from her cousin Alex sayin' 
that he was comin' down for a visit. So 
she beat it right back to meet him, not 
wantin' the poor kid to breeze into a town 
like New York all by his lonesome. 


ELL, we stand in the middle of the 

waiting-room like a couple of boobs 
for a while, and then a guy, which I 
figured must be a college devil bustin’ into 
a new fraternity, comes gallopin’ across 
the floor, slams a suit case down on my 
foot and throws his arms around the wife's 
neck. He had on a cap which could of 
been used as a checker board when you got 
tired of wearin' it, a suit of clothes that 
must of been made by a maniac tailor, and 
the yellowest tan shoes I ever seen in my 
life. On his upper lip, which was of a re- 
tirin' disposition, he had a mustache that 
was an outright steal from Chaplin. 

“T suppose this is Alex, eh?" I says— 
while he looks at me for the first time. 

“You got Sherlock Holmes lookin’ 
stupid!” admits the wife. “Alex, meet my 
lord and master.” 

“Howdy, cousin!” hollers Alex. “I 
knowed you the minute I seen you from 
them, now, big ears you got. Y’know they 
went to work and printed your picture in 
the Sunday papers last month on a charge 
of havin’ won the, now, pennant for— 
Well, that’s neither here nor there. I 
come here to make good! A feller with 
brains can always do that in these big 
rube towns like New York. Of course a 
baseball player don’t need no brains, you 
know that yourself and—" 

“C’mon, Alex," butts in the wife 
uickly, seein' I was gettin' ready to grab 
lex by the neck; * we'll go right up to the 

flat and have something to eat. I'll bet 
ou haven't had a bite since you left 
ome." 

“Pd rather see him shot, myself!" I 
growls, taggin’ along after them, carryin’ 
this bird's suit case. 

* So this is New York, hey?" he pipes 
through his nose the minute we KR out- 
side dhe station. He stops dead in the 
street, gazin’ up at the big buildin’s and 
then down at the crowds, like a guy in a 
trance. All he needed was a streamer of 
hay in his mouth and the first seven guys 
that passed would of offered to sell him 
the Bronx. 

“Well, Alex,” I says, tryin’ hard not to 
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Then a guy, which I figured must be a college devil bustin’ into a 
new fraternity, comes gallopin’ across the floor, slams a suit case 
down on my foot and throws his arms around the wife’s neck 


laugh in his face, “what d'ye think of New 
York. Considerable burg, eh?” 

He shakes his head iid. sad, and sighs. 

“PII speak plain to you, cousin," he 
says. ‘Of all the rube burgs I ever seen, 
this here's the limit!" 

I liked to fell down one of them subway 
holes! 

“Rube town?" I yells. ‘Where d'ye get 
that stuff? Are you seekin' to kid me?" 

He grabs me by the shoulders and 
swings me around. 

“ Just look at that crowd of folks on the 
corner there!” he tells me. He points over 
to where half New York is bein' held up in 
a traffic jam. “Just look at 'em!" repeats 
Alex, sneerin' at me. “From the reports 
that have reached me this here's the town 
where all the brains in the world is 
gathered. There's a couple hundred of 
them brains on the corner there now, I 
reckon, and they can't go nowheres till that 
constabule gives the word! Huh!" he 
snorts, turnin’ away. “All just a lot of 


rubes, that's all!” 


WE GET in a taxi, and all the way up 


Alex kept lookin’ out the window, 
shakin’ his head and mutterin’ somethin 
about Manhattan bein’ a well-advertised 
bunk and all the inhabitants thereof bein 
hicks. I don’t know whether he was after 
my goat or not, but in a few minutes he 
hag Tatai entle stranger, "I says, when 
nature Soul stand no more, I realize that 
New York is nothin but a flag station, 
and that we're all Reubens and chew hay; 
but we have, amongst other things, six 
million merry villagers, the biggest 
buildin's in the world, the subway, gun- 
men, cabarets, Broadway, ino. vs 
lot of things that you gott) admit ain't hit 

ont as ye 
dear ol) losa Seely hope and trust 
they never will!” pipes Alex. “We don’t 


need 'em! We got good, clean mountain 


air, plenty of honest green grass and— 
and—neighbors! Cousin Alice tells me 
she was here two years before she knowed 
the folks in the next flat. That shows you 
people is suspicious. You know you're 
rubes, and you're afraid to welcome the 
stranger for fear he'll sell you one of them, 
now, gold bricks. I also hear you pay five 
and six dollars for a seat at an entertain- 


ment, and then go in and laugh your fool 
heads off at a scene showin’ a, now, 
farmer bein' stung! Ha-ha-ha! You—" 

We was up at the flat then, and I let him 
rave on, tryin' not to get peeved so's we'd 
have some peace and quiet in the family. 
I knew if he kept on pannin' my town I'd 
get sore and bite him or somethin', and 
then the wife wouldn't gimme no smile 
for a month. Alex was a new one on me so 
far, but I figured that in a couple of days 
he'd be tellin’ the world that New York 
was the greatest place on earth and people 
that lived anywheres else must be nutty— 
the way they all do. 


FTER supper me and Alex into 
the parlor for a smoke, and I asked 
him how he come to be in our 'mongst if 
he already knowed what a hick town New 
York was. 

“I come here to make good,” he tells 
me, "because, in my opinion, this is the 
easiest place in the world to do that thing. 
This town is no different than Ann Arbor 
or New Haven, except that it's bigger, 
that's all! The trouble with most fellows 
that come here from a small town is, they 
let New York get under their skin, and it 
takes their nerve before they get started. 
Advertisin' is what has made this town 
what it is to-day, and nothin' else. It's 
easier to make good here than it is in a 
burg, because in your own town every- 
body knows you and, now, four-flushin' 
will get you nothin’. There's so many 
people here, that a fellow can keep some 
of 'em guessin’ all the time. All anybody 
needs to get ahead here is confidence. " 

“Well,” I butts in, “if all a guy needs 
is confidence, you ought to be a E iod 
What are you figurin’ on doin’ first?” 

"I'll look around to-morrow,” he says, 
“I wanna start off with the hardest 


That girl that came in to see you last night 
who was so charmed with my company 
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‘i proposition in the town right away.” 
- “Alex,” I says, "you're an ambitious 
feller, and I gotta hand it to you. I don't 
v- doubt you'll go a long ways at that, if 
w you don't get pinched for speedin'. But 
this stuff you're pullin’ about dear old 
; Manhattan gets under my collar! If 
- it’s as soft as you say, I must of lost the 
c; combination or somethin’, because it took 
»; me thirty years to get over right here, and 
i. at that f ain't causin’? Rockefeller or 
ia George M. Cohan no worry! So, just to 
x; show you that your dope is all wrong and 
x- that you're due to hit the bumps if you 
` play it out, I'll lay you eight to five you 
muff the very first thing you try here. 
x= What d’ye say?” 
x He looks at me for a minute and shakes 
w his head. 
:\s “I don't want to deprive my cousin 
Alice of no luxuries,” he tells me, “or I'd 
«s snap you right up on that.” 
as. "Isee they're still makin’ 'em yellah up 
~~ In Vermont!" I sneers. 
^» “D'ye mean to insinuate that I'm a 
tx quitter?" he asks me, gettin’ red. 

“You ought to be a fortune teller!” I 
cy Says. 
s By paw. I'll take you up!" he hol- 
;; lers. "I got five hundred dollars in my 
vy left shoe, and I might as well add to it 
now as later. l'll bet you the five hundred 
,; toyour eight hundred that the first thing 
; ltackle here, I make good!” 

“You hate yourself, don't you?” I says. 
"Who's yellah now?" he comes back. 
.. — "Thecanary," I tells him. ** You'reon!" 
; — The next mornin’ he's up bright and 

carly at seven, ready to startle Man- 
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I fell up against a lamp-post and 
laughed till a passin’ dame re- 
marked to her friend that it was 
an outrage the way some guys drank 
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"What?" shrieks the manager, grabbin' his arm 


hattan. He said he wanted me to go out 
with him and watch him win my eight 
hundred bucks, and also to notice the 
way he worked. He picks up the mornin' 
paper, runs through the * Help Wanted" 
columns for a minute and finally clears his 
throat. 
* Aha!" he says, "Listen to this: 


* WANTED—High class automobile salesman 
for the Gaflooey light delivery wagon. We 
have no time for experiments, and successful 
applicant must make good at once. We don't 
want an order taker, but an order maker—a real, 
live, simon-pure hustler who will start deliver- 
ing the goods the morning he goes on the pay 
roll. This job pays ten thousand a year if you 
show us you're worth it. Apply in person and 
bring references. This is imperative. We want 
to see your past record of sales elsewhere. Ask 
for Mr. Grattan. 1346 Broadway. If you 
haven't the experience, don't come." 


“Well?” I says. 

He puts down the paper and reaches 
for his hat. 

*"They'll probably be a lot after that 
there job, hey?" he asks me. 

“About four thousand, I’d say off- 
hand!" I grins. 

“ Fine!" he says, rubbin’ his hands and 
smilin’. “I love competition because it 

uts a feller on his mettle. Now, look 

ere, if I go down there and secure that 
job this mornin', do I get your eight 
hundred dollars?" 

“What?” Ihollers. ‘What d'ye mean, 
do you get my eight hundred?" 

“Listen!” he says, “the bet was that I 
make good at the first thing I tackle, 
wasn'tit? Allright! Now, this here job 
looks good to me. Ten thousand a year 
is nice money to start. If you're fair- 
minded, you'll admit that in goin' after 
this job I’m up against a pretty stiff 

roposition. In the first place, I don't 
pm no more about automobiles than you 
do about raisin’ hogs. I never sold one in 
my life. I don't know a soul in New 
York outside of you, Cousin Alice and 


that girl that came in to see you last night 
who was so charmed with my company. 
The advertisement says you have to have 
references. I can't furnish no references 
on my ability as a salesman. As you say, 
they'll be thousands after that job: Now, 
under all that handicap, if I walk in there 
and get the job, won’t you admit I made 
good?” 

“If you go down and ask for that job 
and they turn you down, you'll pay me, 
eh?" I asks him. 

“At once!" he says, firmly. 

“C’mon, Alex!" I tells him, puttin’ on 
my hat. “I hate to cop a sucker bet like 
this, but maybe losin’ it will reduce the 
dd your head a trifle and do you 

od! 

Nus out in the street, he stretches his 
arms, pulls his hat down hard over his 
dome and stamps his feet. 

“Watch me close!” he says. “Watch 
me close, and you'll get some valuable tips 
on how to put yourself over. I told you 
I was gonna be new; just observe how J go 
after this job." 

“The early worm catches the fish, 
'know!" I says. “And in New York 
ere, the town that made pep and hustle 

famous, a man would be down there at 6 
A. M. waitin' for the placeto open. Why, 
there's prob'ly a hundred or more there 
right now!” 

“T hope there's a million!” he comes 
back, "i'll be more satisfaction when 
they hire me over all them others. Now, 
I ain't goin’ near that there office as yet. 
My system gets away from the old stuff 
— just keep your eye on Cousin Alex from 
now on!" 


HE BUYS a newspaper, finds the auto- 
mobile section and finally a big dis- 
play advertisement of the Gaflooey Auto 
Company. He takes out a letter from his 
pocket, and on the back of it he marks the 
price, style, and a lot of other dope about 
Gaflooey light (Continued on page 106) 


This Wonderful, Beautiful and 
nteresting Earth! 


Why risk with men your hard-won gold? 
Buy grain and sow—your Brother Dust 
Will pay you back a hundredfold— 
The earth commits no breach of trust. 


T IS astonishing how many people 
there are in cities and towns who 
have a secret longing to get back, 
into quiet country places, to own a 
bit of the soil of the earth, and to 
cultivate it. To some it appears as a 
troublesome malady only in spring, and 
will be relieved by a whirl or two in country 
roads, by a glimpse of the hills, or a day 
by the sea; but to others the homesickness 
is deeper seated and will be quieted by no 
hasty visits. These must actually go home. 
I have had, in recent years, many 
letters from friends asking about life in 
the country; but the longer I remain 
here, the more I know about it, the less 
able I am to answer them—at least 
briefly. It is as though one should come 
and ask: “Is love worth trying?" or, 
“How about religion?” For country life 
is to each human being a fresh, strange, 
original adventure. e enjoy it, or we 
do not enjoy it, or more probably, we do 
both. It is packed and crowded with the 
zest of adventure, or it is dull and miser- 
able. We may, if we are skilled enough, 
make our whole living from the land, or 
only a part Of it, or we may find in a few 
cherished acres the inspiration and power 
for other work, whatever it may be. 
There is many a man whose strength is 
renewed like that of the wrestler of Irassa, 
every time his feet touch the earth. 


OF ALL 
can be 
where it can 
and beauty, 


u 


laces in the world where life 
ived to its fullest and freest, 
be met in its greatest vari 

I am convinced that there 


There are millions of men and women in Amer- 
ica who have no country and no sense of the 


T 
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What are we here for— 
if not to enjoy every | 
possible fine experience ; 
and adventure? | 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
THOMAS FOGARTY 


oe ee 


country. What do they not lose out of life! 


none to equal the open country, or the 
country town. For all country people 
in these days may have the city, some 
city or town not too far away; but there 
are millions of men and women in 
America who have no country and no 
sense of the country. What do they not 
lose out of life! 

I know well the disadvantages charged 
against country life at its worst. At its 
worst there are long hours and much 
pr labor and an income pitifully small. 
Drudgery, yes, especially for the women, 
and loneliness. Where is there not drudg- 
ery when men are poor, where life is at 
its worst? But I have never seen drudgery 
in the country comparable for a moment 
to the dreary and lonely drudgery of 
city tenements, city mills, factories and 
sweat shops. And in recent years both the 
drudgery and loneliness of country life have 
been disappearing before the motor and 
trolley car, the telephone, the rural post, 
the gasolene engine. I have seen a ma- 
chine plant as many potatoes in one day 
as a man, at hand work, could have plant- 
ed in a week. 

There are indeed a thousand nuisances 
and annoyances that men must meet who 
come face to face with nature herself. You 


have set out your upper acres to peach - 


trees; and the deer come down from the 
hills at night and strip the young foliage; 
or the feld mice in winter, working under 
the snow, girdle and kill them. The 
season brings too much rain, and the 
potatoes rot in the ground; the crows 
steal the corn, the bees swarm when no 
one is watching, the cow smothers her 


calf, the hens' eggs prove infertile, and a 


storm in a day ravages a crop that has 
been growing all summer. constant 
warfare with insects and blights and fungi, 


a real, bitter warfare, which can ceas 
neither summer nor winter. 
It is something to meet, year after 
ear, the quiet inplacability of the land. 
While it is patient, it never waits long for 
you. There is a chosen time for planting: 
a time for cultivating, a time for harvest 
ing. You accept the gage thrown down 
well and good—you shall have a chance te 
fight. You do not accept it? There ism 
complaint. The land cheerfully springs up . 
to wild yellow mustard and dandelion and 
pigweed, and will be productive and beau , 
tiful in spite of you. | 
Nor can you enter upon the ful | 
satisfaction of cultivating even a small 
piece of land at second hand. To 
accepted as One Who Belongs, there 
must be sweat and weariness. 
If one has drained his land, and plore 
it, and fertilized it, and lanted. it aM ae 
harvested it—even though it be ont 
few acres—how he comes to know anó ^. e 
love every rod of it. He knows the wë 
spots, and the stony spots, and the wart 
est and most fertile spots, until his act 
have all the qualities of a personality. 
whose every characteristic he knows 
It is so also that he comes to know i p: 
horses and cattle and pigs and hens. * 
is a fine thing, on a warm day in S 
spring to bring out the beehives and k 
the fes have their first flight in t | 
sunshine. What cleanly folk m at 
And later to see them coming in yellow? , 
over with pollen from the willows! — , 
It is a fine thing to watch the chem“ 
and plum trees come into blossom, ie 
us about the first of May, while all ^ 
remainder of the orchard seems st 
sleeping. It is a fine thing to see ' 
le turned for the first time in M 
into the green meadows. It is a 


So many truths spoken by the Master Poet come to us exhaling the odors of the open 
country. His stories were so often of sowers, husbandmen, herdsmen; his similes 
and illustrations so often dealt with the common and familiar beauty of the fields 
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thing, one of the finest of all, to see and 
smell the rain in a corn field after weeks 
of drought. How it comes softly out of 
gray skies, the first drops throwing up 
spatters of dust and losing themselves in 
the dry soil. Then the clouds sweep 
forward up the valley, darkening the 
meadows and blotting out the hills, and 
then there is the whispering of the rain as 
it first sweeps across the corn field. At 
once what a stir of life! What rustling of 
the long green leaves. What joyful shak- 
ing and swaying of the tassels! And have 
yeu watched how eagerly the grooved 
eaves catch each early drop and, lest 
there be too little rain after all, conduct it 
jealously down the stalk where it will 
soonest reach the thirsty roots? What a 
fine thing is this to see! 


NE who thus takes part in the whole 
process of the year comes soon to 
have an indescribable affection for his 
land, his garden, his animals. ‘There are 
thoughts of his in every tree, memories 
in every fence corner. Just now, the 
feurth of June, I walked down past my 
blackberry patch, now come gorgeously 
into full white bloom, and heavy with 
fragrance. I set out these plants with 
my own hands. I have fed them, 
cultivated them, mulched them, pruned 
them, staked them, and helped every year 
to pick the berries. How could they be 
otherwise than full of associations. ‘They 
bear a fruit more beautiful than can be 
found in any catalogue, and stranger and 
wilder than in any learned botany book. 
Why, one who comes thus to love a bit 
of countryside may enjoy it all the year 
round. When he awakens in the middle 
of a long winter night he may send his 
mind out to the snowy fields—I’ve done 
it a thousand times—and visit each part 
in turn, stroll through the orchard and pay 
his respects to each tree (in a small 
orchard one comes to know familiarly 
every tree as he knows his friends), stop 
at the strawberry bed, consider the grape 
trellises, feel himself opening the door of 
the warm, dark stable and listening to the 
welcoming whicker of his horses, or visiting 
his cows, his pigs, his sheep, his hens, or 
so many of them as he may have. 

So much of the best in the world seems 
to have come fragrant out of fields, 
gardens and hillsides. So many truths 
spoken by the Master Poet come to us 
exhaling the odors of the open country. 
His stories were so often of sowers, hus- 
bandmen, herdsmen; his similes and 
illustrations so often dealt with the com- 
mon and familiar beauty of the fields. 
* Consider the lilies how they grow." 
]t was on a hillside that he preached his 
greatest sermon, and when in the last 
agony he sought a pie to meet his God, 
where did he go but to a garden? A 
carpenter, you say? Yes, but of this one 
may be sure : there were gardens and fields 
all about; he knew gardens, and cattle, 
and the simple processes of the land; he 
must have worked in a garden and loved 
" X seit rather spoils one for the so- 
called luxuries. A farmer may, indeed, have 
a small cash income, but at least he eats 
at the first table. He may have the 
sweetest of the milk—there are thousands, 
perhaps millions, of men and women in 
‘America who have never in their lives 
tasted really sweet milk—and the freshest 


of eggs, and the ripest of fruit. One does 
not know how good strawberries or 
raspberries are when picked before break- 
fast and eaten with the dew still on them. 
And while he must work and sweat for 
what he gets, he may have all these things 
in almost unmeasured abundance, and 
without a thought of what they cost. 

A man from the country is often made 
uncomfortable, upon visiting the city, to 
find two ears of sweet corn served for 
twenty or thirty cents, or a dish of rasp- 
berries at twenty-five or forty, and 
neither, even at their best, equal in quality 
to those he may have fresh from the 
garden every day. One need say this in 
no boastful spirit, but as a simple state- 
ment of the fact; for fruits sent to the 
city are nearly always picked before they 
are fully ripe, and lose that last perfection 
of flavor which the sun and the open air 
impart; and both fruits and eger bles, as 
well as milk and eggs, suffer more than 
most people think from handling and 
shipment. These things can be set down 
as one of the make-weights against the 
familiar presentation of the farmer's life 
as a hard one. 


ONE of the greatest curses of mill or 
factory work, and with much city 
work of all kinds, is its interminable 
monotony; the same process repeated 
hour after hour and day after day. In 
the country there is, indeed, monotonous 
work, but rarely monotony. No task 
continues very long; everything changes 
infinitely with the seasons. Processes are 
not repetitive but creative. Nature 
hates monotony, is ever changing and 
restless, brings up a storm to drive the 
hay-makers from their hurried work in 
the fields, sends rain to stop the plowing, 
or a frost to hurry the apple harvest. 
Everything is full of adventure and 
vicissitude! A man who has been a 
farmer for two hours at the mowing, 
must suddenly turn blacksmith when his 
machine breaks down, and tinker with 
wrench and hammer; and later in the day 
he becomes dairyman, farrier, harness- 
maker, merchant. No kind of wheat but 
is grist to his mill, no knowledge that he 
cannot use! And who is freer to be a 
citizen than he? Freer to take his part 
in town meeting and serve his state in 
some one of the innumerable small offices 
which form the solid blocks of organiza- 
tion beneath our commonwealth. 

What makes any work interesting is the 
fact that one can make experiments, try 
new things, develop specialties, and 
grow. And where can he do this with 
such success as on the land—and in direct 
contact with nature. The possibilities 
are here infinite: New machinery, spray- 
ing, seed testing, fertilizers, experimenta- 
tion with new varieties—a thousand and 
one methods, all creative, which may be 
tried out in that great essential struggle 
of the farmer or gardener to command all 
the forces of nature. 

Because there are farmers, and many of 
them, who do not experiment and do not 
grow, but make their occupation a veri- 
table black drudgery, this is no reason for 
'ainting a somber-hued picture of country 
ife. Any calling—the law, the ministry, 
the medical profession—can be blasted by 
fixing one's eyes only upon its ugliest 
aspects. And farming, at its best, has 
become a highly scientific, extraordinarily 


absorbing and, when all is said, a profitable | 
profession. Neighbors of mine have | 
developed systems of overhead irrigation 
to make rain when there is no rain, and 
have covered whole fields with cloth . 
canopies to increase the warmth and to | 
[pe the crops from wind and hail, and 

y the analysis of the soil and exac 
methods of feeding it with fertilizers have 
come as near a complete command of 
nature as any farmers in the world. 
What independent, resourceful men they 
are! And many of them have also grown 
rich in money. It is not what nature , 
does with a man that matters, but what ` 
he does with nature. 


ie è j 
Nor is it necessary in these days for the 


] 
farmer or the country dweller to be ur- | 7 


cultivated or uninterested in what are 
often called, with no very clear definition, 
the “ finer things of life." Many educated 
men are now on the farms and have their 
books and magazines, and their music and 
lectures and dramas not too far off in the 
towns. A great change in this respect 
has come over American country life in 
twenty years. The real hardships of 
pioneering have passed away, and with 
good roads and machinery and tele 
phones, and newspapers every day by 
rural post, the farmer may maintain as 
close a touch with the best things the 
world has to offer as any man. And if he 
really have such broader interests the 
winter furnishes him time and leisure that 
no other class of people can command. 
Idonotknow, truly, what we are herefor 
upon this wonderful and beautiful earth. 
this incalculably interesting earth, unles 
it is to crowd into a few short years—when 
all is said, terribly short yearsl—everr 
possible fine experience and adventure 
unless it is to live our lives to the utter. 
most; unless it is to seize upon every fresh 
impression, develop every latent capacity: 
to grow as much as ever we have it in our 
ower to grow. What else can there be’ 
f there is no life beyond this one, wt 
have lived here to the uttermost. We've 
had what we've had! But if there 5 | 


more life, and still more life, beyond this ! . 


one, and above and under this one, an 

around and through this one, we shall be 

E prepared for that, whatever 1t mi) 
Chess 


THE real advantages of country life. 
have come to be a strong lure to many. 
people in towns and cities: but no ont 
should attempt to “go back to the land 
with the idea that it is an an wat e, 
escape the real problems and difficulties 
of life. i 
The problems and the difficulties must be 
boldly met whether in city or country: 
Farming in these days is not €5 
living," but a highly skilled profession. 
requiring much Enoniaize and actua! 
manual Ebor and plenty of it. So mam 
come to the country too light-hearted. 
buy too much land, attempt unfamilit 
crops, expect to hire the work done—an 
soon find themselves facing discourage 


ment and failure. Any city man wY , 


would venture on this new way of life 
should try it first for a year or so before 
he commits himself, try himself p^ 
against the actual problems. Or, : 
moving to the country, still within rea 
of his accustomed work, he can have? 
garden or even a small farm to am 
ment with. The (Continued on page 1% 


The fact is, there is no escape... 
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When Money Began to Come Easy 


The story of a man who couldn't stand prosperity 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEJAREN A HILLER 


HAT has become of most 
of the “brilliant fellows” 
who went to school with 
you, the ones who were al- 
ways at the top of the class, 
the ones who, according to all the records, 
were bound to leap into fame as the best 
lawyers, physicians and engineers in the 
country? Where is the “smartest boy of 
the village," the one who could work out 
intricate problems in his head and add up 
long columns of figures right off the bat, 
the one who, everybody predicted, would 
bea power in the world of finance? Where 
are a lot of the young men who landed in 


noon he and I were sitting on the side 
veranda of our country club following a 
game of golf, when he gave me a sudden, 
sharp scrutiny and asked: 

“Thomson, have you ever thought of 
your future?” 

“W-ell, no," I answered hesitantly. 

His question had surprised me greatly. 
But what surprised me still more was my 
dawning comprehension of the fact that I 
never really had thought of my future. 
The fifty a week and the promise of more 
had satisfied me in a way. I had drifted 
along with the comfortable thought that I 
was Tetter off than a whole lot of other 


It's only a question of time—it may be 
one year, it may be eighteen—w hen you'll 
lose the job you're holding down now. 
Take it from me, as from one friend to 
another, you've got the stuff in you. A 
fellow who can sell advertising space the 
way you can, can sell anything else. But 
do it for yourself, not for the owners of 
that paper." 

Surprise still held me, and he gave me 
time to think. I thought pretty hard for a 
good many minutes. 

“I might start in with a real estate 
firm," I suggested finally. 

He considered for a moment. 


em 


soft jobs and were headed 
indubitably for big careers? 
You do not know. In 
fact, nobody seems to know 
or care. They just didn't 
turn out right. Why? The 
chances are fifty to one that, 
if you could dig them up 
from their obscurity, they 
would say: “We went down 
and out because things 
came too easy for us at first; 
because we couldn't stand 
prosperity; because, in the 
language of the race track, 
we were quarter horses.” 
Isay this because I know. 
i am one of those who 
"couldn't stand prosperity." 
he golden apple of success 
was in my hands, the sense 
of power was in my mind, 
the elation of good fortune 
stirred my soul. For a time 
the only sound that came to 
my ears was the applause of 
my fellows. I was pointed 
out as one to be envied and 
emulated. Young, vigorous 
and full of ideas, I went to 
the m of the business in 
had engaged. Then, 
all of a sudden, without the 
slightest apparent reason, I 
blew up. I had proved my- 
self a “quarter horse,” a 
Wonderful performer for a 


- Short distance, unreliable 


and of no value in a long, 
ard race, 


HEN I was twenty- 


a eight years old, my 


ome was in a city of two 
hundred thousand popula- 


- ton At that ti 
"dollars : week; twenty-six young men. I had never looked directly fice that I would leave 


undred dollars a year, as an advertising into the coming years and put before my- end of a week. I purin igi " k e Week 
solicitor in the business office of a morning self what might or might not come to me finding an office, a large, half-basemen 
newspaper, and I had been assured that out of them. 
my salary would go eventually to eighty 
5 a remote possibility, even to one hun- 


earning fifi 


0 


dred dollars a week. 


Y most intimate friend at that time “that you'll never get an J m; 
, Was a lawyer named hn La ing for other people. Why don’t you get brand-new typewriter. 
who was se Yu de One arith oi and build up something for yourself? start with, was eight dollars a week. 


A Recipe for a Man with l d 


a Swelled Head 


Y | NHE man who tells this story about himself 
doesn’t say what really ailed him. You and 
I can see what ailed him—so let's say it. 

He had a bad case of swelled head. A terrible 
but very common disease. He got to making 
money fast, and then he “blew it in” right and left 
for the purpose of showing off. He thought that 
he was a wonder. He felt that he was invincible. 
He allowed his feet to get off the ground, and he 
became a victim of self-flattery—the worst flattery 
that can attack anybody. eU 

So he “blew up with a loud report," and now 
he is getting back on his feet. 

It takes a man with a lot of sense to keep level- 
headed in the presence of sudden success. Still it 
can be done. The way to do it is to keep saying to 
yourself: “Now, young fellow, don't fool yourself. 
Remember that millions before you, for untold 
generations, have shot up like rockets and then 
shot down. There is nothing remarkable about you 
yet. You are still about as rare as a garter snake— 
there have been so many like you in the past. You 
haven't even begun to distinguish yourself, and 
you won't distinguish yourself except by doing a 
good job well for a long time. Now, the surest way 
for you to interrupt that good work is for you to 
develop a swelled head. Don't do it. You need 
your head for thinking purposes, and a swelled 
head can't think straight." THE EDITOR 


* How do you mean?" I countered. 
* You know well enough," he elaborated, 


“Well, why don't you?" Lawn pursued. | nishing it. 


My desk was in the far corner. 
here by work- door I stationed my Senor ane. at her 


“Real estate is the ve 
thing,’ he then agreed. 
“But don’t start in with a 
firm. There you'll be work- 
ing for somebody else again. 
Start out for yourself. Get 
an office. Put across the 
windows, ‘Thomson Marsh: 
Real Estate.’ That’s the 
way to do it.” 

“But I haven't the mone 
to start with," I objected, 
remembering my depend- 
ence on the weekly pay en- 
velope. 

The talk ended with 
Lawn's promising to lend 
me fifteen hundred dollars 
as a working and living 
capital. Somehow, I gath- 
ered that he would lend me 
more if I needed it later, 
and I knew he had money. 
He was one of the city's best 
lawyers. But he did more 
than assure me of his finan- 
cial aid. He inspired me 
with enthusiasm. I could 
see myself making money 
hand-over-fist. 

I took that vision home 
to dinner and outlined the 

lan to Mother and Louise. 

hey were enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of it. 
concluded the conference 
with the statement: 

“In a few years we'll be 
rolling in money.” 

“ Better than that, Thom- 
son,” said Mother, in happy 
confidence, * you'll be an 
important figure in the af- 
fairs of your city." R 

The next morning I in- 
formed my chief at the of- 

his employ at the 


room on a good business street, and fur- 
he furniture was mahogany, 
and the rugs on the floor were expensive. 


ear the 


er salary, to 
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At the close of the third year, when I had just passed my thirty-first birth- 
day, I had taken in for the twelve months $21,700—and yet was in debt 


The last day I was in the newspaper of- 
fice my advertisement, not too garish 
but sufficiently impressive, I thought, ap- 
peared in the one morning paper and the 
two afternoons that the city boasted. The 
second day in my new office my “business” 
began. It must be remembered that my 

revious work as an advertising solicitor 
had brought me into contact with prac- 
tically all the business men of the town. 
I had a tremendous acquaintance, most of 
it of a superficial nature. And I had no- 
tified a lot of people that I was going into 
my new venture. 

On the second afternoon, then, a man 
who ran a shoe store and owned the prop- 
erty in which his business was located 
came in to tell me that he was going to 
move farther up-town and wanted to rent 
or sell, preferably sell, thé premises he 

vacating. 
wae Do you fink you can turn the trick?” 


he asked me. . 7 

“This is put into my hands exclusively? 

I retorted. 

He hesitated. 

“What commission do you want?" he 

inquired. 
MoT he usual figure,” I answered: “three 
cent if I sell; five if I rent. And, what's 
more,” I added, “if you'll let me handle 
this deal exclusively, I have it off your 
hands inside of three weeks. e 

I put into that remark the “pep” and 

assurance I had learned how to use in the 
iness. i 

i pem have it exclusively for three 

weeks," he decided promptly. 

J put the * ad" in the papers the next 
day, setting forth that the property could 
be rented or bought solely through Thom- 

Marsh, 909 Birch Street, and added 
id streamer: * Look for Bottom Prices 
in the Bottom of the Building." That line 
was destined to become famous. 

There were three inquiries in response 


per 
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to the ad. The first man, I saw at a glance, 
offered no possibilities. The second was 
the real thing. I went after him hammer 
and tongs, took him down to the building, 
showed him through it and over it, and 


talked to him for three solid hours. He 
had come with the idea of PP the 
place for a paint and varnish store. I paid 


no attention to the rent phase but con- 
centrated on my desire to sell. 


T THE end of four days he had bought 
the property for eighteen thousand 
dollars. That gave me a commission of 
five hundred and forty dollars. That was 
the beginning of my success. 

I stuck to the line, “Look for Bottom 
Prices in the Bottom of the Building.” 
And I did everything I could, by talking 
and by advertising, to build up a reputa- 
tion as " the man who could sell anything." 
That first sale put into me a great ardor, 
a marvelous enthusiasm. ost of my 
commission went for the purchase of a 
two-passenger automobile. (I had noted 
the look of surprise on that first custom- 
er's face when I had asked him to ride in a 
street car to the property I wanted him 
to buy. The mu iO EN impression it had 
made on him had cost me about six hours' 
additional talk.) 

Ten more days of idleness ensued with- 
out discouraging me. Mother and Louise 
at home were still loud in their praises be- 
cause of the first deal, and down-town, at 
lunch, Lawn was as confident of my ulti- 
mate success as ever. So was I. And at 
the end of the ten days, without any real 
reason, business began to drop in. 
worked like a Trojan. The day was never 
too long or too hard for me. A proposition 
never seemed hopeless to me. There was 
nothing, absolutely nothing, that I would 
not take hold of. 

Looking back on it now, I ‘realize that 
the thing which brought me the busi- 


- and other expenses. 


ness was my indomi. - | 
industry and flaming e» ^ 
thusiasm. People became ` 
convinced that I could han- »* 
dle deals nobody else could |". 
handle. I told them so, and | , 
they believed it. I believed ^. 
it myself. I knew it! When | 

a man came to ask me about | 

a piece of property, | fas |. 
tened myself to him. There |; 
was never in my mind any | ^ 
idea of his escaping. Het 
was going to buy, he Wa} | 
going to buy, he was going |` 
to buy! That was what wa | * | 
running through my head | 
all the time, that and the 
mental picture of the com- 
mission. 

I developed a line of talk 
that was a wonder. At 
night I read books on the 
psychology of salesmanship, 
studied die “selling” letters 
that men in all lines of bus- 
ness used, dug through the 
newspapers from other citis 
for hints, and waded through 
magazines that tell you al `` 
about salesmanship and the 
real estate business. | 
learned the value of flattery, 
the importance of explaining“ 
how easy it would beforths — * ' 
man or that man to pay down 
so much and to carry the rest on long 
time notes, and the commercial asset that 
comes from putting up a good front, 
lunching at the best places in town, be- 
longing to the best clubs, and slapping . 
this banker or that merchant on the back. : © | 

The old apartment was no longer n 
enough for us. It had cost me forty dollars AS d 
a month. We moved into one much more | ~ 
expensive—one hundred dollars a month Ny 
zo not much larger. I bought a ^r? ^ 
car.” I began to accept frequently invite — | 
tions from business men to dine down |: 
town. Sometimes I took Mother a€ |^ . 
Louise out to dinner in the swellest hotels. |: : 
Nothing was too good for them. i 

At the end of my first year I had taken 
in the sum of $14,200. Imagine for a mo 
ment what that meant to me. Twelve 
months before I had been getting $2,600 
a year, and was in debt—an increase 0 ; 
$11,600 in my pocket in real money: 3i 
took the figures hene and showed them to 
Mother and Louise. They exulted with me. 

The thing seemed like a miracle. It was 
a miracle! Hadn't their young Thomson | 
one out and, by the lucubrations of hi 
brain and the sweat of his brow, tak? 
away from the people the vast sum ° 
$14,200? How many other young mea 
could show such a record? Not many: i 

As I talked it over with Mother an 
Louise, the feat seemed even bigger than 
it had before. I had jumped from twenty 
six hundred dollars a year to more than 
fourteen thousand. Their congratulati 
swelled me up. It was, I said to mys 
only the beginning of what I could wd í 

“I think,” I told them, “that bon 

ou should have an allowance: fifty zi 

ars a month for you, Mother, and fifty id 
you, Louise. That is aside from the rt" 
of the apartment and all the bills for 
You see, you two al 
my chief allies. You are my backgroun® 
and you will have to dress the part. 


1 


IE 


At first they demurred, 
sy particularly Mother. The 
tes, didn't need that much. 
ù'e ought to be putting it into 
yèn the bank, saving it. 
ue “Leave that to me,” I 
4; . said laughingly. “I’m doing 
.. the earning, and I'll do the 
wua saving. What's twelve hun- 
wr dred a year out of fourteen 
i> thousand?" 
a=» As a start for the second 
|. year of my real estate career 

; im aid Lawn the fifteen 
hundred dollars he had 
.. loaned me. Soon after that, 
. | bought a limousine and 
..,. employed a chauffeur, who 
`i, also looked after cleaning up 

~ the offices; I now had two 
.. rooms. Also, I found it 
„~ necessary to employ a young 
j^, fellow to help me with some 
;.. of the routine work. I had 

` the energy, but not time 
. enough, to do it all. 
jo», It was during these ensu- 
`. ing twelve months that I 
became firmly intrenched 
as a “solid business man” 
` in the community. I was 
. taken into the Laurel Club, 
. the most exclusive organiza- 

tion in town. I was invited 

now and then to make a 

talk on salesmanship before 
; a college or some business organization. 
More than one banker told me he would 
be glad to extend me any credit I might 
need, and seemed surprised when I told 
him I did not want it. Incidentally, I had 
no more time for night reading. 


EVERYTHING came hy way: My 

business kept up and showed an in- 
^ crease. That vague and mirage-like thing 
` called “Society” took me up. I was in- 
Ib? vited to, and went to, the fashionable 
*-7. dances and dinners in town and at the two 
^ country clubs. I could not help being 
i" aware that matrons with marriageable 
"7 daughters scanned me with appraising 
looks. I even realized that my business 
success had made me a great deal more at- 
tractive to the marriageable daughters. 

n return for the hospitality I received 
I gave luncheons and dinners at the coun- 
tty clubs and at the hotels. During the 
season theater parties got to be a regular 
. thing I would do the “society act" 
* thoroughly, just as I had handled the 
usiness project thoroughly! 

At the end of the second. year, my total 
receipts were sixteen thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars, which, allowing for my added 
OAce expenses, left me only a few hundreds 
more profit than I had rolled up the first 
Year. But I had done more business, had 
Sold more property. The rental commis- 
Sions on the stuff I had handled the first 
de dropped, of course, to two and one- 

alf per cent the second year, that being 
D the rule in the real estate world. 
gi | t was about this time that Lawn, 
uc? "ehing with me one day, asked me: 

lomson, how much money have you 
taken in during the last two years?" 
$16 e first year, $14,200; the second, 

16,800,” I told him; “a total of $31,000." 

„And how much have you saved?" 

f ot much,” I admitted; “but I have 
4 lew thousands laid away.” 


“Well,” he said, with an assumed air of 
indifference, “‘now’s the time to salt some 
of it down, it seems to me. These money 
trees don’t bloom forever.” 

** You're right about that,” I agreed, de- 
termining to follow his advice. 

I went into the third year with spirits 
soaring. My progress, so to speak, was 
with royal side Toss popular with men, 
almost openly courted by women. Every 
house was open to me, new opportunities 
fell in my way. A “blue-moon event” 
came to pass: one of the show places had 
to be sold to close up an estate, and I got 
in on that, my commission on that one 
deal being seven thousand eight hundred 
dollars. I possessed, and used, Aladdin's 
lamp. Money came rolling in, and when I 
wasn't dining and wining people other 
people were dining and wining me. The 
whole affair was like magic. 

Drinking never bothered me. I did not 
like to-drink. The effects of alcohol were 
distasteful to me. Occasionally, I took a 
cocktail before lunch or a glass of cham- 
pagne with my dinner. — Nevertheless, 
many of my friends, including their wives 
and daughters, knew what a good vintage 
was, and I set it forth whenever it was re- 
quired. 

At the close of the third year, when I 
had just passed my thirty-first birthday, I 
had taken in for the twelve months $21,- 
700—and yet was in debt. I owed a bank 
$2,000. My total office expenses for the 
year had been $6,100, which, subtracted 
from $21,700, leaves $15,600. I had spent, 
then, in twelve months the $2,000 I owed 
the bank, the $15,600 profits and about 
$1,000 that I had had in the bank at the 
close of my second year. In other words, 
I had gotten away with $18,600. How? 

That was the question—how? That was 
what Lawn asked me when I confided in 
him. It was what I asked myself. It was 
what I could not answer. So far as I could 
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What transformed me from a buoyant, apparently forceful man to a weakling and a cow- 
ard? What made me a **quarter horse"? Why was it that I *couldn't stand prosperity”? 


figure, the allowances to Mother and 
Louise, the rent and supply bills of the 
apartment, the limousine, its attendant 
expenses and the chauffeur's wages and 
my club dues made a total of $5,100. 

hat had become of the remaining $13,- 
500? 

Lawn sat with pencil in hand, ready to 
help me account for all that money, if I 
could! I advanced some items: $4,000 that 
I had lost in the only stock deal I ever at- 
tempted in my life, big bills at my tailor’s, 
some expensive gowns given to Louise, too 
generous tips to waiters and head waiters 
—anywhere from one dollar to five dollars 
—and high-priced cigars, and—and—and 
there was nothing else I could remember. 
As a matter of fact, there was nothing else 
except the luncheons, dinners and suppers 
I had given, these things, and a loose way 
of spending money. 

“Four thousand donated to the stock 
gamblers and nine thousand five hundred 
whistled down the wind," said Lawn, and 
there was profound sorrow in his voice as 
he said it. 

* What am I to do?" I asked, a catch in 
my throat. 

" Do differently," he answered pugna- 
ciously. * Buck up! Cut out this infernal 
nonsense of society, dances, bridge, poker 
and dinners. Work a little harder and 
hold on to what you get. After all, a man's 
measured not by what he makes but by 
what he does with what he makes." 


JN SPITE of my friend’s advice, the 

following year was the beginning, the 
very beginning, of my hell on earth. I 
started in by borrowing an additional two 
thousand dollars from another bank. The 
knowledge that I had some cash behind 
me, I told myself, would keep me from 
worrying. That was what I easily told 
myself. "The real psychology of it was that 
already I felt the (Continued on page 119) 
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The last and the most exciting chapter in - 


By Edna Ferber 


Fanny’s Great Decision 


F FANNY BRANDEIS, the deliber- 

ately selfish, the calculatingly ambi- 

tious, was aghast at the trick fate 

had played her she kept her thoughts 

to herself I think she must have 
been grimly amused at finding herself sad- 
dled with a helpless baby, a bewildered 
peasant woman, and an artist brother 
both helpless and bewildered. 

It was out of the question to house them 
in her small apartment. She found a fur- 
nished apartment near her own and she 
settled them there, with a working house- 
keeper in charge. She had a gift for man- 
agement, and she arranged all these de- 
tails with a brisk capability that swept 
everything before it. A sunny bedroom 
for Mizzi. But then, a bright living-room, 
too, for Theodore’s hours of practice. No 
noise. Chicago’s roar maddened him. 
Otti shied at every new contrivance that 
met her eye. She had to be broken in to 
elevators, electric switches, hot and cold 
faucets, radiators. 


(THEODORE s manager arrived in Sep- 
tember on a Holland boat, on which he 
had been obliged to share a stuffy inside 
cabin with three others. Kurt Stein was 
German born, but American bred, and he 
had the American love of luxurious travel. 
He was still testy when he reached Chi- 
cago and his charge. 

“How goes the work?” he demanded at 
once of Theodore. He eyed him sharply. 
“That’s better. You have lost some of 
the look you had when you left Wien. The 
ladies would have liked that look, here in 
America. But it is bad for the work.” _ 

He took Fanny aside before he left. His 
face was serious; it was plain that he was 
disturbed. “That woman—” he began. 
“Pardon me. . . . Mrs. Brandeis. She 
came to me. She says she is starving. She 
is alone there, in Vienna. Her—well, she 
is alone. The war is everywhere. They 
say it will last for years. She wept and 
pleaded with me to take her here.” . 
“No!” cried Fanny. “Don’t let him 
hear it. He mustn't know. Hc—" 

* Yes, I know. She is a paradox, that 
woman. I tell you, she almost prevailed on 
me. There is something about her; some- 
thing that repels, and compels.” That 
struck him as being a very fine phrase in- 
deed, and he repeated it, appreciatively. 

«TII send her money, somehow," said 


But they say that money is not 
I don't know 


He 


“Yes. 

i there. 

eaching them over 

ehit becomes of it. lt vanishes.” 

to leave. : 

redo face was ominous when she 
eturned to him, after Stein had left. 

g *I wish you and Stein wouldn't stand 


out there in the hall whispering about me 
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FANNY HERSELF 


as if I were an idiot patient. What were 
you saying?" 

“Nothing, Ted. Really." 

He brooded a moment. Then his face 
lighted up with a flash of intuition. He 
flung an accusing finger at Fanny. 

“He has seen her.” 

“Ted! You promised." 

* She's in trouble. This war! And she 
hasn’t any money! I know. Look here! 
We've got to send her money. Cable it.” 

“Iwill. Just leave it all to me.” 

“If she’s here, in this country, and 
you’re lying to me—" 

“She isn’t. My word of honor, Ted.” 

He relaxed. 


[RE was a very complicated thing for 
Fanny these days. Ted was leaning 
on her—Mizzi, Otti, and now Fenger. 
Some of the directors of Haynes-Cooper 
were poking a disturbing finger into that 
delicate and complicated mechanism of 
System which Fenger had built up; and 
Fenger, snarling, was trying to guard his 
treasure. He came to Fanny with his 
grievance. Fanny had always stimulated 
him, reassured him, given him mental re- 
adjustment that he needed. 

He strode into her office one morning in 
late September. Ordinarily he sent for 
her. He stood by her desk now, a sheaf of 
papers in his hand, palpably stage props, 
and lifted significant eyebrows in ilie di- 
rection of the stenographer busy at her 
typewriter In the corner. 

“You may leave that, Miss Mahin,” 
Fanny said. Miss Mahin, a comprehend- 
ing young woman, left it, and the room as 
well. Fenger sat down. He was under 
great excitement, though he was quite 
controlled. Fanny, knowing him, waited 
quietly. His eyes held hers. 4 

“Tt’s come," Fenger began. “You know 
that for the last year Haynes, our presi- 
dent, has been milling around with a herd 
of sociologists, philanthropists, and stu- 
dents of economics. Between the lot of 
them they've evolved a savings- and profit- 
sharing plan that’s.founded on a kind of 
practical universal brotherhood dream. If 
they actually put this thing through, Ill 
pet out. It'll mean that everything I’ve 

uilt up will be torn down. You know 
what my contract is with Haynes-Cooper, 
and you know the amount of stock I hold. 
If this scheme of Haynes's goes in, I goout. 
But at my own price. The Haynes-Cooper 
pan is at the height of its efficiency now." 

e dropped his voice. ‘‘ But the mail-order 

usiness is in its infancy. There’s no limit 
to what can be done with it in the next 
few years. Do you understand? Do you 
get what I'm trying to tell you?” “He 
leaned forward, tense, and terribly in 
earnest. 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
M. LEONE BRACKER 


Fanny stared at him. Then her hani 
went to her head in a gesture of weariness. 
* Notto-day. Please. And not here. Dont 
think I'm ungrateful for your confidenc. 
But this month has been a terrific strain. 
Ds let me pass the fifteenth of Octob. 

t me see Theodore on the way,” 

Fenger's fingers reached out sudden: 
and closed about her wrist. Fanny got w 
her feet angrily. They glared at ex: 
other a moment. Then the humor of the 
picture they must be making struck Fanns. 
She began to laugh. Fenger’s glare b- 
came a frown. He turned abruptly and 
left the office. Fanny looked down at her 
wrist ruefully. Four circlets of red marked 
its smooth whiteness. She laughed agar. 
a little uncertainly this time. 

When she got home that night she found 
in her mail a letter for Theodore, in hei 
care, postmarked Vienna, and stamped 
with the mark of the censor. Olga knes 
Fanny’s address. Theodore had given her 
his word of honor that he would not writ 
Olga, or give her his address. She stood 
looking at the letter now. Theodore was 
coming in for dinner, as he did five nights 
out of the week. As she stood in the hall 
way she heard the rattle of his key in the 


lock. She flew down the hall and into her”: 


bedroom, her letters in her hand. 3h 
opened her dressing table drawer and 
threw them into it, switched on the light 
and turned to face Theodore in the door 


y. 
“ 'Lo, Sis." 

“Hello, Teddy. Kiss me. Phew! That 
pipe again. How’d the work go to-day! 

aoe. Any mail for me?’ 

€€ o." 

That night when he had gone, she took 
out the letter and stood turning it over ant 
over in her hands. She had no thought of 
reading it. It was its destruction she w25 
contemplating. Finally, she tucked it 
away in her handkerchief box. 


HEODORE made his first American ; 


appearance in Chicago with the Ch- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. I think Fanny 
actually heard very little of his playint 
Her hands were icy. Her cheeks were hot 
The man before her was not Theodor 
Brandeis, the violinist, but Teddy, n 
bright-haired, knickered schoolboy i g 
played to those people seated in the yel m 
wooden pews of the temple in Winnebag 
The years seemed to fade away., in 
crouched over his violin to get the cel? 
tones for which he was to become famous 
and it was the same hunched, almost aW% 
ward pose that the boy had used. Fant! 
found herself watching his feet s 
shifted his position. He was nervous. m 
he was not taken out of himself. She kne 
this because she saw the play of his mus 
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He seemed to understand, for he held her in his arms and 
eaid, "It's all right, I'm real enough. Can you walk?" 
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cles about the jawbone. It followed that 
he was not playing his best. She could tell 
that from listening to him. Her music sense 
was dulled. She got it from these outward 
signs. 

The woman next her was reading a 
program absorbedly, turning the pages 
regularly and with care. Fanny could 
have killed her with her two hands. She 
tried to listen detachedly. The music was 
familiar to her. Theodore had played it 
for her, again and again. The last move- 
ment had never failed to shake her emo- 
tionally. It was the glorious and trium- 
phant cry of a people tried, and unafraid. 
She heard it now, unmoved. 

And then Theodore was bowing his lit- 
tle jerky bows, and he was shaking hands 
with the conductor, and with the first vio- 
lin. He was gone. Fanny sat with her 
hands in her lap. The applause continued. 
‘Theodore appeared again. Bowed. He 
bowed very low now, with his arms hanging 
straight. There was something gracious 
and courtly about him, and foreign. He 
must keep that, Fanny thought; they like 
it. She saw him off again. More applause. 
Encores were against the house rules, she 
knew that; then it meant they were pleased. 
He was to play again. A group of Hun- 
garian dances this time. ‘They were wild 
gypsy things, rising to frenzy at times. He 
played them with spirit and poetry. To 
listen sent the blood singing through the 
veins. Fanny found herself thinking 
clearly and exaltedly. 

“This is what my mother drudged for, 
and died for, and it was worth it. And you 
must do the same, if necessary. Nothing 
else matters. What he needs now is lux- 
ury. He’s worn out with fighting. Ease. 
Peace. Leisure. You've got to give them 
to him. It’s no use, Fanny. You lose.” 

In that moment she reached a mark in 
her spiritual career that she was to out- 
distance but once. 

Theodore was bowing again. Fann 
had scarcely realized that he had finished. 
The concert was over. 

«|, . the group of dances,” the man 
behind her was saying as he pele the 
girl next him with her coat. “But I didn’t 
like that first thing. Church music, not 
concert.” 

Fanny found her way back to the ante- 
room. Theodore was talking to the con- 
ductor and one or two others. He looked 
tired, and his eyes found Fanny’s with ap- 
peal and relief in them. She came over to 
him; there were introductions, congratu- 
lations. Fanny slipped her hand over his 
with a firm pressure. 

“Come, dear, you must be exhausted.” 

“Not tired,” growled Theodore, like a 
great boy. “I’m hungry, starved! I never 
eat before playing. . 

Theodore leaned back in the car Fanny 
had waiting for them, but there was no 
hint of relaxation. He was as tense and 
vibrant as one of his own violin strings. 

“Te went, didn’t it? Gad! I’m hungry! 
mewhere to-night, Fan, or have 


Let's go so i a 
some ea lein. I can't sit about after I’ve 
played. Olga always used to have a sup- 


per or something." 
“All right, Ted. 

E FED 
Por s first time in her life she felt a 
little whisper of sympathy for the despised 
Olga. Perhaps, after all, she had not been 


‘holly to blame. ^ 
: Heras to leave Sunday morning for 


Would you like the 


Cleveland, where he would play Monday. 
He had insisted on takin Mizz. with him; 
though Fanny had railed and stormed 
Theodore had had his way. 

“She’s used to it. She likes to travel, 
don't you, Mizzi? You should have seen 
her in Russia, and all over Germany, and 
in Sweden. She's a better traveler than 
her dad." ; 

Saturday morning’s papers were kind, 
but cool. They used such words as prom- 
ising, uneven, over-ambitious, gifted. 
Theodore crumpled the lot into a ball and 
hurled them across the room, swearing 
horribly. Then he smoothed them out, 
clipped them, and saved them carefully. 
His playing that night was tinged with 
bravado, and the Saturday evening audi- 
ence rose to it. There was about his per- 
formance a glow, a spirit that had been 
lacking on the previous day. 

Inconsistently enough, he missed the 
antagonism of the European critics. He 
was puzzled and resentful. 

“They hardly say a word about the 
meaning of the concerto. They accept it 
as a piece of music, Jewish in theme. It 
might as well be entitled ‘Springtime’.” 

“This isn't France or Russia," said 
Fanny. "Antagonism here isn't religious. 
It's personal, almost. You've been away 
so many years, you've forgotten. They 
don't object to us as a sect, or a race, but 
as a type. That's the trouble, Clarence 
Heyl says. We're free to build as many 
synagogues as we like, and worship in 
them all day, if we want to. But we don't 
want to. The struggle isn't racial any 
more, but individual. For some reason 
or other, one flashy, loud-talking Hebrew 
in a restaurant can cause more ill feeling 
than ten thousand of them holding a re- 
ligious mass meeting in Union Square." 

Theodore pondered a moment. ‘‘Then 
Bee each one of us is responsible. Is that 
iti 

“T suppose so.” 

* But, look here. I've been here for ten 
weeks, and I've met your friends, and not 
one of them is a Jew. How's that?" 

Fanny flushed a little. “Oh, it just 
worked out that way." 

Theodore looked at her hard. ‘You 
mean you worked it out that way." 

"Yes . 

“Fan, we're a couple of weaklings, both 
of us, to have sprung from a mother like 
ours. I don't know which is worse—my 
selfishness, or yours." Then, at the hurt 
that showed in her face, he was all con- 
trition. "Forgive me, Sis. You've been 
wonderful to me, and to Mizzi, and to all 
of us. I'm a good-for-nothing fiddler, 
that’s all. You're the strong one." 


CHAPTER XXI 
]^ENGER telephoned her on Saturday. 


He and his wife were at their place in 
the country. Fanny was to take the train 
out there Sunday morning. She looked 
forward to it with a certain relief. The 
weather had turned unseasonably warm, 
as Chicago Octobers sometimes do. 

Michael Fenger's voice over the tele- 
phone had been as vibrant with suppressed 
excitement as Michael Fenger's dry, hard 
tones could be. 

? * Fanny, it's done—finished," he said. 
We had a meeting to-day. This is my 
last month with Haynes-Cooper." 

“But you can't mean it! Why, you are 


layne ooper] How can they let you 


“I can't tell you now. We'll go over it 
all to-morrow. They’ve bought me out. 
D’you see? At a price that—well, | 
thought I'd got used to millions at Haynes- 
Cooper. But this surprised even me, 
Will you come? Early? Take the eight- 
ten." n 

“That’s too early. I'll get the ten.” 

The mid-October country was a lovely 
thing. Fanny, with the strain of Theo- 
dore's début and leave-taking behind her, 
and the prospect of a high-tension business 
talk with Fenger ahead, drank in the 
beauty of the wayside woods gratefully. 

Fenger met her at the station. She had 
never seen him so boyish, so exuberant. 
He almost pranced. 

“Hop in,” he said. He had driven down 
in a runabout. “Brother get off all right? 
Gad! Hecan play. And you've made the 
whole thing possible.” e turned to look 
at her. "You're a wonder!” 

“In your present frame of mind and 
state of being,” laughed Fanny, “you'd 
consider anyone a wonder. You're so 
pleased with yourself you’re gummy.” 

Fenger laughed softly and sped the car 
on. They turned in at the gate. There 
was scarlet salvia now, to take the place 
of the red geraniums. The gay awnings 
were gone. 

“This is our last week," Fenger ex- 

lained. “It’s too cold out here for 

atherine. We're moving into town to- 
morrow. We're more or less camping out 
with only the Jap to take care of us." 

* Don't apologize, please. I'm grateful 
iust to be here, after the week I've had. 
Lers have the news now.” ] 

“We'll have luncheon first. I’m afraid 
you'll have to excuse Katherine. She 
probably won’t be down for luncheon. 

The jm had spread the luncheon table 
on the veranda, but a brisk lake breeze 
had sprung up and he was busy now 
transferring his table from the puo to 
the dining-room. “Would you have be- 
lieved it,” said Fenger, “when you left 
town? Good old lake. . . . Mrs. Fenget 
coming down?"—to the man. 3 

The Jap shook his head. “Nossa. 

Their talk at luncheon was all about 
Theodore and his future. Fenger said 
that what Theodore needed was a firm 
and guiding hand. “A sort of combina- 
tion manager and slave-driver. An ambi- 
tious and intelligent wife would do it. 
That's what we all need. A woman to 
work for, and to make us work." 

Fanny smiled. “Mizzi will have to be 
woman enough, I'm afraid. Poor Ted! 

They rose. “Now for the talk,” said 
Fenger. But the telephone had sounde 
shrilly a moment before, and the omnr 
present little Jap summoned Fenger. | he 
was back in a minute, frowning. It’s 
Haynes. I'm sorry; I’m afraid it'll take a 
half-hour of telephoning. Don’t you want 
to take a cat-nap, or a stroll down to the 
lake?" . 

“Don’t bother about me. I'll probably 
take a run outdoors." 

* Be back in half an hour." . 

But when she returned he was still at 
the telephone. She got a book and 
stretched luxuriously among the cushions 
of one of the t lounging chairs, an 
fell asleep. When she awoke Fenger was 
seated opposite her. He was not reading: 
He was not smoking. He evidently ha 
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Fanny Herself, by EDNA FERBER 


been quietly siring then looking at her. 
ae gracious! Mouth open?’ 
“ o." 


Fanny fought down an impulse to look 
as cross as she felt. “What time? Why 
didn't you wake me?" The house was 
very quiet. She patted her hair deftly, 
straightened her collar. '* Where's every- 
body? Isn't Mrs. Fenger down yet?" 

* No. Don't you want to hear about my 
plans now?" 

* Naturally. 
Out with it.' 


FENGER got up and began to pace the 
floor, not excitedly but with an air of 
repression. He looked very powerful and 
compelling, there in the low-ceilinged, 
luxurious room. “‘I’ll make it brief: We 
met yesterday, in Haynes' office. Of 
course we had discussed the thing before. 
You know that. Haynes knew that I'd 
never run the plant under the new condi- 
tions. Why, it would kill every efficiency 
rule I've ever made. In half an hour we 
were talking terms. You know my con- 
tract, and the amount of stock I hold. 
Well, we threshed that out, and Haynes 
is settling for two million and a half." 

He came to a stop before Fanny's chair. 

“Two million and a half what?” asked 
Fanny feebly. 

* Dollars." 
“In a check." 

“One—check?”’ 

“One check.” 

Fanny digested that in her orderly 
mind. “I thought I was used to thinking 
in millions. But this—I’d like to touch 
the check, just once.” 

“You shall.” He drew up a chair near 
her. “Now get this, Fanny. There's 
nothing that you and I can't do with two 
millions and a half. Nothing. We know 
this mail-order game as no two people in 
the world know it. And it's in its infancy. 
I know the technical side of it. You know 
the human side of it. I tell you that in 
five years’ time you and I can bea national 
power. Not merely the heads of a pros- 
perous mail-order business, but figures in 
finance. In five years we can make the 
Haynes-Cooper organization look as mod- 
ern as a cross-roads store. 

“This isn't a dream. These are facts. 
You know how my mind works—like a 
cold chisel. I can see this whole country 
—and Europe too, after the war—Gad, 
ie I—stretched out before us like a patient 
before expert surgeons. You to attend to 
its heart, and I to its bones and ligaments. 

can put you where no other woman has 
ever been.” 


FANNY had been sitting back in her 

chair, crouching almost, her eyes fixed 
upon the man’s face, so terrible in its 
earnestness and indomitable strength. 

hen he stopped talking now, and stood 
looking down at her, she rose, too, her 
T still on his face. She was twisting 
the fingers of one hand in the fingers of the 
other, in a frightened sort of way. 

"I'm not really a business woman. I 
—wait a minute, please—I have a knack 
of knowing what people are thinking, and 
Wanting. But that isn't business.” 

ltisn't, eh? It's the finest kind of 

usiness sense. It’s as necessary to-day 
as capital was yesterday. You can get 
along without thelast. You can’t without 
the first. One can be acquired. The other 


That’s what I came for. 


He smiled rather grimly. 


you simply have got to be born with.” 

Fenger stood looking at her, his head 
lowered. A scarlet stripe, that she had 
never noticed before, seemed to stand out 
suddenly, like a welt, on his forehead. 
Then he came toward her. She raised her 
hand in a little futile gesture. She took 
an involuntary step backward, encoun- 
tered the chair she had just left, and sank 
into it, coweringly. She sat there, looking 
up at him, fascinated. His hand, on the 
wing of the great chair, was shaking. So, 
too, was his voice. 

“Fanny, Katherine’s not here.” 

Fanny still looked up at him, wordlessly. 

* Katherine left here yesterday. She's 
in town." "Then, at the look in her face, 
“She was here when I telephoned you yes- 
terday. Late yesterday afternoon she had 
one of her notions; she insisted that she 
must go into town; it was too cold for her 
here, too damp, too—well, she went. And 
Ilet her go. And I didn't telephone you 
again. I wanted you to come." 

Fanny Brandeis, knowing him, must 
have felt a great qualm of terror and help- 
lessness. But she was angry, too, a whole- 
some ingredient in a situation such as this. 
The thing she said and did now was in- 
spired. She laughed—a little uncertainly, 
it is true—but still, she laughed. And she 
said, in a matter-of-fact tone: 

“Well, I must say that's a rather shab- 
by trick. Still, I suppose the tired busi- 
ness man has got to have his little melo- 
drama. What do I do? H'm? Beat my 
breast and howl? Or pound on the door 
panel?” 


Fenger stood looking at her. “Don’t 
laugh at me, Fanny.” 

She stood up, still smiling. It was 
rather a brilliant piece of wor Fenger, 


taken out of himself though he was, still 
was artist enough to appreciate it. 

“Why not laugh," she said, “if I’m 
amused? And I am. Come now, Mr. 
Fenger. Be serious. And let's get back 
to the billions. I want to catch the five- 
fifteen." 

“T am serious.” 

“Well, if you expect me to play the 
hunted heroine, I'm sorry." She pointed 
an accusing finger at him. “I know now. 
You're quitting Haynes-Cooper for the 
movies. And this is a rehearsal for a vam- 
pire film." 

“You nervy little devil, you!" He 
reached out with one great, irresistible 
hand and gripped her shoulder. “You 
wonderful, glorious girl!" The hand that 
gripped her shoulder swung her to him. 
She saw his face with veins she had never 
noticed before standing out queerly, in 
knots on his temples, and his eyes were 
fixed and queer. And he was talking, 
rather incoherently and rapidly. He was 
saying the same thing over and over again. 
“Im crazy about you. I've been looking 
for a woman like you—all my life. I'm 
crazy about you. I’m crazy—" 

And then Fanny's fine composure and 
self-control fled, and she thought of her 
mother. She began to struggle, too, and 
to say, like any other girl, "Let me go! 
Let me go! You're hurting me. Let me 
go! You! You!" 


ND then, quite clearly, from that part 

of her brain where it had been tucked 

away until she should need it, came Clar- 

ence Heyl's practical bit of advice. Her 
mind released it now, complete: 
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“If you double your fist this way, and 
tuck your thumb dlongnide; like that, and 
aim for this spot right here, about two 
inches this side of the chin, bringing your 
arm back and up quickly, like a piston, 
the person you hie will go down, limp. 
There’s a nerve right here that communi- 
cates with the brain. The blow makes you 
see stars, and bright lights—” 

She went limp in his arms. She shut 
her eyes, flutteringly. “All men—like you 
—have a yellow streak," she whispered, 
and opened her eyes and looked up at him, 
smiling a little. He relaxed his hold in 
surprise and relief. And with her eyes on 
that spot barely two inches to the side of 
the chin she brought her right arm down, 
slowly, fist doubled, and then up like a 
piston—snap! His teeth came together 
with a sharp little crack. His face, in that 
second, was a comic mask, surprised, 
stunned, almost idiotic. Then he went 
down, as Clarence Heyl had predicted, 
limp. Not with a crash, but slowly, 
crumplingly, so that he almost dragged 
her with him. 

Fanny stood looking down at him a mo- 
ment. Then she wiped her mouth with 
the back of her hand. She walked out of 
the room and down the hall. She gathered 
up her hat and bag from the hall table, 
and so, out of the door and down the walk 
to the road. And then she began to run. 
She ran, and ran, and ran. It was a longish 
stretch to the pretty, vine-covered station. 
She seemed unconscious of fatigue, or dis- 
tance. When she reached the station the 
ticket agent told her there was no train 
until six. So she waited, quietly. She put 
on her hat (she had carried it in her hand 
all the way) and patted her hair into place. 
When the train came she found a seat 
quite alone, and sank into its corner and 
rested her head against her open palm. It 
was not until then that she felt a stab of 
pain. She looked at her hand, and saw 
that the skin of her knuckles was bruised 
and bleeding. 

She looked at her knuckles critically, as 
though the hand belonged to someone 
else. Then she smiled. And even as she 
smiled a great lump came into her throat, 
and the bruise blurred before her eyes, and 
she was crying rackingly, relievedly, hud- 
dled there in her red plush corner. 


CHAPTER XXII 


I? WAS eight o'clock when she let herself 
into her apartment. When Fanny had 
turned on the light in her little hallway 
she stood there for a moment against the 
door, her hand spread flat against the 

anel. It was almost as though she patted 
it, lovingly, gratefully. Then she went 
on into the living-room, and stood looking 
at its rosy lamplight; then, still as though 
seeing it all for the first time, into her own 
quiet, cleanly bedroom, with its cream 
enamel, and the chaise longue that she Fad 
had cushioned in rose because it con- 
trasted so becomingly with her black hair. 
And there, on her dressing table, propped 
up against the brushes and bottles, was 
the yellow oblong of a telegram. From 
Theodore of course, She opened it with 
a rush of happiness. It was like a loving 
hand held out to her in need. It was a 
day letter. 


We sail Monday on the “St. Paul.” Mizzi is 
with me. I broke my word to you. But you 
lied to me about the (Continued on page 92) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 
A Man Who Gets Himself Talked About 
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JIM IRWIN HANDING OUT A CARD 


Irwin is a Cleveland man who has thousands of cards with “pat” little messages on them. He hands them out on all 
occasions and gets himself and his business talked about. Any man whose business “‘lacks steam” will do well to read 
this article—not with the idea of copying Irwin, but with the idea of rousing himself to some sort of fresh endeavor 


EEP quiet and everybody will 
think you are sober.’ 
I stared at the card for a mo- 
ment, laughed a little more, and 
then asked: 
“Are you Mr. Irwin?! 
He was on his feet instantly, and his 
face lighted with a brotherly smile as he 
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” 


held out a small white card. I took the 


card rather gingerly, turned it over and 
read: 


win Irwin—That’s me.” 

_ We shook hands, exchanged introduc- 
tions, and sat down at a table by our- 
selves. In response to my queries he told 
me about the cards. He has developed a 


system of using little white cards which is 
both business-bringing and fun-provoking. 
For ordinary purposes he can stow pud 
twenty-two sets in his pockets, so that a 
is able quickly to get the card he Mi . 
He uses cards so extensively that he d 
them printed by wholesale, his orders run 

ning from ten thousand to thirty thousan 
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ata time. His custom is to carry two sets 
in each pocket in his coat, vest, trousers. 
They are placed in his pockets back to 
back, and each card always has the same 
place in a particular pocket. That is the 
method he uses to advertise his restaurant 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

- At first thought one would think that 
the promiscuous use of such cards would 
give offense, but it seems that Irwin has a 
way of handling them that causes people 
to visit his restaurant, stop him on the 
street, write him letters or follow him 
around to get as many varieties as he will 
give out. 

One of his little ways is to give out a 
card early in the day bearing the words 
“Good morning" or “How are you?" 
Many a glum-looking man, eating a soli- 
tary breakfast, has been made to look up 
and smile with a new light shining in his 
eyes as Irwin passes along and hands out 
his morning greetings. In the evening his 
cards bear the words: “Good night." 

If a kicker makes a complaint to the 
cashier, Irwin hands him this card: “Our 
aim is to please appetites, not disposi- 
tions.” The way it is done always brings 
a smile. 

In case a patron looks pleased, which is 
the case with most of them, Irwin gives 
him, “Hurry back.” If the patron seems 
to be displeased, he gets a card reading: 
“Don’t grouch.” Invariably the card is 
pocketed ahd the recipient goes away 
chuckling. 

Sometimes a group of young men will 
monopolize the time of a waitress so that 
other patrons are kept waiting. Irwin will 
walk quietly by the table without saying a 
wo.d, and drop a card in front of the loud- 
est talker, reading: “ Stop—you can’t do 
that.” A laugh follows and the fellows 
subside. 

_ One day he got on a Cleveland street car 
just behind a very attractive young 
woman, and as he passed in he gave the 
conductor a quarter and that worthy gen- 
tleman handed back fifteen cents in 
change. He had collected for the lady, but 
Irwin did not say anything. He knew 
something would happen, and it did. No- 
ticing that the conductor had not asked for 
her fare, the lady later handed it up, where- 
, upon the conductor said: 
“Oh, that’s all right, lady. Your hus- 
band paid for you,” and he pointed to Ir- 
win, who sat a short distance away looking 
as solemn as an owl. 
u, My husband!" exclaimed the woman. 
y; I am not married. I am a school- 
Rate and I never expect to get a hus- 
and. 

Whereupon Irwin came forward and 

anded the conductor a little white card, 

ard when the latter turned it over he saw: 
t's up to you." 

e conductor's face became very red. 


. Didn't you intend to pay for her?" 
0, you just took it, and I didn't say 
an ing." 
urning to the lady, Irwin handed her a 
card reading: 
“Excuse me.” 


Then he formally introduced himself, 
chatted a while to relieve her embarrass- 
ment, gave her a collection of his cards, 
and when he left the car the conductor re- 
turned the extra fare Irwin had paid for 
the school-teacher. 
€ of Irwin's favorite cards is, “You 


look good to me," which he passes out to 


both men and women. Another is,“ You 
have a sweet disposition." If a person ap- 
pears to be a little glum he uses this card: 

“You have got a sweet disposition. Are 
you using it?" 

After watching him perform for a while 
somebody is sure to ack 

“Have you got cards in all your pock- 
ets?” 

And out will come a card with the reply: 

“And then some.” 

“Don’t you do anything but give awa 
cards?” will be the next query, and quic 
as a flash will appear the answer on a card: 

“T have something up my sleeve besides 
my arm." 

One of Irwin's favorite stunts is to offer 
a reward of five dollars to any person who 
will bring in a set of his cards, and if Irwin 
cannot add a new card to the set the other 
person will get the five. At a convention 
in Columbus, where Irwin had played to a 
big crowd from the moment he landed, a 
certain enterprising man determined to 
win that reward, so he paid another man 
to follow Irwin around all day and get a 
sample of every card he gave out. The 
next morning he collared Irwin with the 
demand: ; 
p “Now I’ve got you. Fork over that five- 
dollar bill," and he flung down a handful 
of cards his man had gathered on the pre- 
vious day. 

“If I can add a new card, I don't pay. 
Is that it?" 

"That's it, but you can’t. I've got 
them all." 

Whereupon Irwin went down into his 
pockets and produced not only one but 
twenty-two new varieties, and the laugh 
was on the other fellow. 

It is estimated by his friends that Jim 
Irwin has concocted not less than a thou- 
sand sayings for use on his cards. Here are 
a few gems: 

“Tf you talk in your sleep don't mention 
my name.” “Forget it." “Is that so?” 
“There is no chance." “ [ don’t know what 
you are selling, but I will take two boxes." 

'The last one never fails to get rid of a 
bore. 

Don't forget that in all of this fun with 
cards jim Irwin is advertising his business, 
and the result is a crowd of people who 
throng his place, eat his lunches, and keep 
his cash register from getting rusty. Eve 
card he gives out bears the name and ad- 
dress of his restaurant. 

He is also a high Mason—thirty-second 
degree, and a Shriner. His one great joy is 
to attend the annual convention of the 
Shriners and set the other fellows going 
with his cards. He can go in anywhere 
among utter strangers—restaurant, hotel, 
or train, start his cards going, soon have 
the place in an uproar of merriment, and 
everybody begging for more cards. For 
the last fteen years he has been at the 
Shriner gatherings, and wherever he goes 
he is sure to have a crowd following him 
about. More than once the hotel clerk has 
given him a receipted bill, although Irwin 
always offers to pay. 

Irwin once attended a Shriners’ conven- 
tion in New Orleans, and at the station he 
introduced himself by handing out cards 
to the reception committee with the words: 

“Jim Irwin—That's me." 

After the laugh had died down he was 
escorted to the best hotel in the city by 
the members of the reception committee, 
who improvised a song with the refrain: 


. 


.and ran articles with big 


um Irwin is here. Jim Irwin is here." 
ith a dozen lusty fellows singing such 
a song and Jim in the midst, it 1s easy to 
imagine the uproar that took place when 
they invaded the hotel lobby. Irwin was 
taken in hand by a special committee 
headed by the president of the cotton ex- 
change, and treated as a guest of honor. 
ed usual, he soon had the crowd following 
im. 
He pretended that he was selling “ Phila- 
delphia sleep" to sleepy Shriners. 
rwin's cards had become so widespread 
that all sorts of people were asking, * Who 
is this fellow Irwin, anyway? What does 
he want?" Even the papers took it up, 
Black headlines, 
as they do over scandals, murders and war 
victories, asking, ‘Who is Jim Irwin? We 
know he is here, but who can tell us any- 
thing about him?” 

By this time Irwin had sold his two car- 
loads of Philadelphia sleep, and thought it 
was about time for him to take a little rest 
himself, for he had worked hard day and 
night. So he went to bed early one night 
in the nearest Shriners’ room that he could 
find. It was too far for him to go back to 
his own hotel. 

There were four beds in this room. The 
convention was so big it was necessary to 
entertain the Shriners in droves. Jim Ir- 
win had confiscated the biggest bed, and 
lay stretched out in the middle of it when 
the occupants of the room came in about 
midnight, all tired out with the day’s busi- 
ness and the ceaseless round of fun. 

One of the number discovered Irwin, 
jerked down the covers, and exclaimed: 

“What in Sam Hill are you doing in my 
bed? Get out! Who are you, anyway?” 

Irwin sat up in bed instantly, batted his 
eyes a moment, yawned a little, then 
reached into a pocket in his pajamas, 
pulled out a card, and passed it over. The 
card read: 

“Jim Irwin is here." 

As soon as the other fellows caught the 
name there was a roar of laughter, and the 
next moment he was dragged out of bed 
and compelled to stand in the middle of 
the room while the others circled about 
him in true Shriners' fashion and sang one 
of their favorite songs. 

“Now tell us what you do,” one of the 
number demanded. 

Out came a card from another pocket in 
Irwin's pajamas: 

* Restaurant Business, 934 Prospect." 

“What do you want?" 

“To feed hungry people." 

It was some time before that room be- 
came quiet, for Irwin had cards hidden all 
over his pajamas, and passed them out to 
suit the various remarks that were ad- 
dressed to him. At last they fixed up 
sleeping arrangements by putting the 
three slim fellows in one bed, and then all 
turned in to enjoy the delightful sleep that 
Irwin had imported from Philadelphia. 

While Irwin is a fun-maker in advertis- 
ing his business, he never gives offense by 
using anything crude or with a sting in it. 
He is very popular among the Masons of 
his city, and is widely known in Masonic 
circles throughout the United States. 
Asked if others could use cards as he does, 
he replied: 

“It depends on the man. At any rate he 
can avoid the ruts in advertising by bein 
different, in his own way, that's about all 
have done." ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


A Governor Who Starts Boys in Business 


UPPOSE you were asked to 

provide the funds to start 

a hundred men in business. 

And suppose it was sug- 

gested that you accept as 

security notes of the borrowers 

signed only by themselves, pay- 

able in one year. How many of the 

hundred men, do you imagine, 

would meet the obligation faith- 

fully and promptly when the day 
of reckoning came? 

But how about a hundred boys 
as borrowers? Arthur Capper, 
governor of Kansas, believed, over 
a year ago, that any boy who had 
enough ambition to wish to make a 
start for himself could be trusted 
to pay his debts. To back up this 
belief Governor Capper lent about 
three thousand dollars to one hun- 
dred and two boys in that many 
Kansas counties, with the under- 
standing that the borrowed money 
was to be used to buy one hog, the 
further stipulation being that the 
animals should be pure-bred, of 
any breed the boys might wish to 
select. It was agreed, also, that if 
any boy won a prize in a county 
or state fair with his hog the gov- 
ernor would duplicate the amount 
from his own pocket. As might 
have been expected, the cashier in 
the governor's own business house 
hooted when he heard of the plan. 
He hooted more when the drafts 
began to arrive from the boys as 
they bought their hogs and began 
the year’s work. But he has ceased 
to hoot. Only one boy of the one 
hundred and two made a complete 
failure, and this was what lawyers 
call the interposition of providence, 
the hog the Y bought as head of 
the expected family OE died 
ingloriousl before her task began. 
Not a dollar has been lost, and 
the reports of the youthful stock- 
men show that, with the exception 
mentioned, every one of them 
made an excellent profit. Indeed 
the records contain stories that 
might encourage many a man with 
a few dollars to invest. 

For instance: Roy Kuntz of 
Graham County, Kansas, paid 
$15, borrowed money, for a pure- 
bred Poland China hog, that is, a 
* gilt," an animal not previously 
burdened with family cares. This 
hog weighed only 150 pounds, but 
it had quality. Nine pigs were 
reared, and six were sold for $150. 
The remaining three are worth 
not less than The original 
hog was sold for $45 because it had 
become a "tried" animal. After 
his note was paid Roy had some- 
thing more than $180 in bank, and 
still had a chance for a prize or 
SU HUE Ray Jones of Reno County 
doubtless has done much better. 
Ray's Hampshire is very Wi: to 
win the prolifcacy record. This 
animal brought eleven pigs into 
the world, and reared nine of 
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ARTHUR CAPPER, GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 


Who has loaned hundreds of boys money with which 
to go into business. The boys have made good. 
Governor Capper began life as a compositor on the 
Topeka “Daily Capital,” which he now owns 


them. The boy sold four for $100, 
and is reasonably certain to get at 
least $20 apiece for the remaining 
five. This generous mother then 
produced ten more pigs as an 
autumn offering, and these are 
easily worth $10 apiece at weaning 
time. If he does as well as the out- 
look indicates when this is written, 
this boy will clear more than $200 
for his season’s work. He has been 
offered $60 for this prolific hog. 
Vernon Foster of Harper County 
paid $45 for his first hog. When 
the six pigs in the family weighed 
215 pounds apiece they were sold 
for fifteen cents a pound—five 
cents above the market because 
they were pure-bred and were to 
be used for breeding. Vernon's 
father bought the mother for 
$46.35, the market price. The 
total feed bill was $60, so Vernon 
had $126 in bank after his note, 
with interest at six per cent, was 
paid. It chanced during the gov- 
ernor’s campaigning that he visite 
the town where Vernon lived. The 
day’s speech had just been finished 
when the boy advanced to the 
platform, alone, introduced him- 
self, and handed the governor a 
check for forty-seven dollars anda 
few cents, and a statement of his 
year’s work. Prolon ed cheering. 
Some of the boys failed to rear 
any pigs because of accidents or 
other causes, but the hog they 
bought to start with increased in 
weight so that it sold for a g 
deal more than it cost, with the 
cost of feed included. Approx 
mately not one BOR t the 
little fellow whose hog die —but 
will clear something, and more 
than half of the number ad at 
least seventy dollars in bank to be- 
gin the new year. The average boy 
reared six pigs to marketable ago 
and not many breeders will sur- 
ass the record. Fifteen boys had 
Loos entered in county fairs, and 
every one of the fifteen made a 
clean sweep of the first prizes 0" 
fered in his class. No count has 
been made of the autumn litters, 
the year’s second families, an 
item certain to have a very 1m 
portant bearing on the final figures. 
So certain is Governor Capper 
that the boys will pay every dollar 
they borrow that he gave instruc- 
tions to increase the membership 
to five boys in a county 1n 1917) 
and there are 105 counties in an- 
sas. Four hundred and fifty P 
entered in this larger club, but € 
the number only 276 neece h 
borrow money. These 276 oop 
$12,000 of the governor $ funds a 
aside for pig club purposes, kin 
every one of the 276 15 Wor a9 
earnestly, determined to pay ily 
note in December. Incidenta » 
these boys will know some p 
tant things. by. Christmas 2 
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Lost His Legs, But Not His Ambition 


ATE would have had Harry J. 
Morris, of Kansas City, Missouri, 
just a-peggin' through life on a 
pair of crutches or, at best, labor- 
ing along in a wheel chair. 

But Morris wasn't that kind of a fellow. 
He opined that he would have somethin 
tosay in the matter, so he just sidera cked 
Fate, and to-day he is walking around on 
two legs—even if they are arti cial ones— 
almost as well as anybody. More, he has 
enabled thousands of other legless persons 
to walk, and, besides that, he is the head 
of a unique business with an income of 
more than fifty thousand dollars a year. 

It was a serious accident that gave 
Morris his start. 

One slippery morning, fourteen years 
ago in the railroad yards at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, where Morris was working as a brake- 
man, a brake failed to work, and before he 
knew it the young railroader was under 
the wheels. When he awoke from the 
anesthetic in the hospital, his right leg was 
off six inches below the hip. 

“Well, it might have been worse,” rea- 
soned Morris in his optimistic way. 

With a little money he had saved he 
got an artificial leg. It didn’t suit him: it 
was too stiff and clumsy. He tried an- 


other, without better results. Still Morris 
didn’t despair. 

He set about making a leg that did suit, 
one with a movable knee joint, which al- 
lowed him to walk nearly as well as before 
the accident. He had the knee joint pat- 
ented. Then the court awarded him two 
thousand dollars for the loss of his leg. 

The former railroader decided to go into 
the artificial leg business. His capital 
wasn’t enough, however, for the two thou- 
sand dollars was wiped out by debts, and 
Mr. Morris was forced to look elsewhere 
for capital to start his enterprise. He 
sought out a friend, J. A. Cowlyn, who, by 
the way, had also lost a leg. Cowlyn had 
business ability but no money, so together 
they set out to find somebody to finance 
the business. J. A. Wilder—who had lost 
both his legs—was the man they got. 

At that time it might well have been 
called “a business without legs to stand 
on," for among them the three partners 
had just two real good legs. It was in that 
way that Morris and his company got their 
start. 

It was slow sledding for a while, but in 
I912 orders began coming in fast, and fat 
profits resulted. In the meantime, Morris 
had patented a movable ankle. Then 


HARRY J. MORRIS 


came the European war and an amount of 
business never dreamed of by the partners. 

When the men first went into business 
they made it a rule to employ only persons 
who had lost a leg, or both legs. And to- 
day, with more than twenty workers em- 
ployed, that rule has been faithfully fol- 
lowed. 

“Tt has been hard sometimes to get one- 
legged mechanics and other expert work- 
ers,” explained Mr. Morris; “but some- 
how we always manage." 

Even the traveling salesmen, four of 
them, “carry” their “samples.” And one 
of the drummers carries two, for he lost 
both his legs several years ago in a railroad 
accident. Yes, it's the truth, even the 
young lady stenographers in the office are 
users of and believers in the “product” 
marketed by their employers. 

Orders come from all parts of the world, 
and a school is held either by correspond- 
ence or at the company's offices, to teach 
persons to walk on their artificial legs. 
Some two hundred thousand persons have 
been “put on their feet" by the company. 

But back to the affairs of Morris, who, 
it seems, is ever pursued by the brand of 
fate that first became his lot fourteen years 
ago. 


nma 


Who has lost both legs, and is making good money in the artificial leg business. One of his partners has 
only one leg, and the other has lost both of his legs. Many of the employees of the company are legless 
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On the morning of January 18th, 1916, 
while attempting to board a street car 
near his home, Morris was thrown off by 
the sudden start of the tram. Down under 
the wheels of the trailer he went, and that 
time, when he woke up in the hospital, his 


left leg was off a few inches below the hip. 
“Well, it might have been worse,” again 
reasoned Morris uncomplainingly, as he 
had measurements made for one of his own 
patented legs. 
And wasn’t he right? 


_A jury in Judge E. E. Porterfield’s di- 
vision of the Jackson County circuit court 
a short time ago awarded him $24,115 for 
his last natural leg, and then, too, it isn't 
every man that can get a new leg so easily, 

D. E. DEXTER 


A Doctor of Diseased Books 


HE civilized world is getting so 
full of physicians that ethel 
societies are seriously disturbed 
over what is to become of them 
all. Even the different brands of 

specialists are getting cramped for room. 

But Miss Janet C. Lewis, of New York, is 

one specialist who has no competition— 

and fears none. She is the world’s only 
book doctor. She diagnoses the ailments 


j 
’ 
i 
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of books, and heals them. If hundreds of 
ears hence we have samples of the old 
ookbinders' arts it will be due to the 
work of Miss Lewis, who deals daily with 
books valued at many thousands of dae 
sixth century manuscripts and priceless 
rolls of vellum. 

Doctor Lewis has been true to the 
highest traditions of tireless medical re- 
search. For years she tried to find a 


MISS JANET C. LEWIS 


A New York expert in the care of valuable old books. In her 
work for the owners of rare books she has learned many 
facts about the disintegrating forces that will destroy 
books—such as certain lights, temperature, packing, etc. 


remedy for volumes suffering from diseases 
that attack old books, and for a means 
to arrest the destroying effects of age 
and bookworms. 

By constant delving into all kinds of 
lubricating oils, with the aid of a noted 
chemist, together with that of a leather ex- 
pert, she obtained a most wonderful leather 
lubricant of animal and vegetable compo- 
sition, which, combined with an old for- 
mula employed by a German bookbinder 
in his native land for keeping his leather 
pliable, has proved the panacea for all the 
ailments leather bindings may be heir to, 
and they are many. 

When the late J. P. Morgan paid thirty- 
five thousand dollars for the geography of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, bearing her own 
signature, the work of Eve (1488), some of 
the lovely tooling, which connoisseurs de- 
clare has never been surpassed, was oblit- 
erated by the dirt of centuries. It was 
turned over to Doctor Lewis. Not only 
did she eradicate the dirt, but she en- 
hanced the brilliancy of the tooling. Book 
patients come to this doctor from all over 
the country. ge 

There are few notable libraries in the 
country which Doctor Lewis has not 
saved from the disintegrating influences 
of time and disease. Among her patients 
are the libraries of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, the New York Bar Associa- 
tion, General Theological Seminary, Chi 
cago Historical Society, Boston State 
Library, Richard M. Hunt, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Senator H. A. du Pont, and that 
of Mrs. James T. Fields with its remarka- 
ble annotations and autographs, the fa- 
mous King College library of the Boston 
Athenzum, which was the first collection 
of books brought to the United States, t 

ether with the George Washington co* 
ection, in its keeping, as well as scores 
other public and private libraries. i 

During her years of study of the lifeo 

books Doctor Lewis has discovered that, 


— 
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like human beings, they must have a , 


light and heat to remain healthy; she found 
that not all lights are suitable for boo 
for instance, gas, electricity, and direc 
sunlight are disintegrating forces, as W° 
as that most subtle disintegrant of leather, 
the acid tanning process. 

She ami abo that when leather 
bound books are confined in cases behin 
glass doors which shut out the air they 
come diseased. She learned, also, t 
packing them into boxes without ji 
for the proper spacing and need of air 


$ på n 
equivalent to stifling them. As every Or , 


oa rare 


noisseur knows, any damage t 
dn lue as a flaw 


does as much to reduce its va 
in a diamond. 
A ert 
One would almost think the i m 
alive, so thorough and careful is 


Lewis with her patients. 
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“I envy the fortunate buyer 
This gem of good taste to acquire! 
Such a chef-d'oeuvre if hung in the Louvre, 
The nations would flock to admire!" 


- > 


so aoe 
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Masterpiece 


To get the full en- 
joyment of Campbell's 

omato Soup eat it 
slowiy, deliberately. 
Taste and enjoy every 
spoonful. Then you re- 
alize why so many peo- 
ple of critical tastes 
pronounce this popu- 
lar Campbell «Ti d" 
the standard of perfec- 
tion in tomato soup. 

“The object of art," 
declared Sir Joshua Reynolds, “‘is 


to carry out Nature's intention." And what 
this famous ‘philosopher of art," as he is 

called, said about painting applies aptly to 
this masterpiece of culinary art— 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


Nature, in the red-ripe, vine-matured 


tomato, provides the "'color-scheme"", 


and the keynote of flavor, as you might 
say; while the accomplished Campbell 
chefs, by blending the best part of this 
natural product with the best of other 
wholesome ingredients, unite the pi- 
quant freshness of nature. with the 


nourishing quality demanded in a food 
product for daily use. 

Here you have richness combined 
with delicacy; a touch of natural sweet- 
ness — never cloying; a fine tonic zest 
which enlivens the appetite and lends 
added savor to the entire meal. In 
every sense a chef-d'oeuvre to grace the 
best appointed table. 


No wonder that practical housewives order this tempting soup 
from the grocer by the dozen or the case. 


. Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon Clam Chowder 
Celery Consommé 
Chicken Julienne 


Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Mulligatawny Printanier 
Mutton Tomato 

Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Pea Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


bone. Soups 


LOOK FOR SAEZ RED-NID-Wrire LASS 
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So Light They 
Blow Away | 


Bubble-Like Grains of Wheat 


Puffed Grains are most-misleading. 

They seem like food confections. Like flimsy, flavory tid- 
bits, made to grace some gala breakfast. Like a cheerful Good 
morning" or a graceful “Good night." 

They are airy globules, puffed to eight times normal size, 
as enticing as a sweetmeat. 


But They are Shot from Guns 


But these grains go through a heroic process, and for scien- 
tific reasons. They are sealed in guns. Then for an hour they 
are subjected to 550 degrees of heat. 

Within every food cell the trifle of moisture is changed to 
explosive steam. Then the guns are shot, and every food cell 
bursts. In each kernel occur a hundred million explosions. 


All to fit every granule for easy digestion, as never was 
done before. 'To insure that every element feeds. 'To cook 
these grains at least twice better than any other process. 
This method was invented by a famous food expert, Prof. A. 
P. Anderson. And no other method brings a like result. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


These are foods for frequent serving. Two are whole grain. All are fitted 
for complete digestion. 


There is no waste. They do not tax the stomach. They are not mere 
breakfast dainties. Nothing else is so suitable for a brain-worker's lunch 
Or for children, between meals or at bedtime. d 


Don't treat them like rare morsels. They are ideal foods, supplyi 
flour foods don't. It is a pity that all grain foods can't be served in this Ein 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


How I Would 
Make the World 
Over if I Had 
the Chance 


FIRST PRIZE 


We All Should Realize that 
We Must be Servants 
I: Thad the world to make over, I would 


plant in the hearts of men the desire to 

serve. All the people of the world are 
servants. Only, they are divided into 
two classes: 

In class No. 1 there is A, a man who 
serves a great many people. He is the 
president of a railroad. He serves ten 
thousand employees of the road, assists 
them to earn their daily bread, by keeping 
the road successful. And he serves thou- 
sands of the public by supervising their 
travel and the transportation of goods 
necessary to their living. 

Then there is class No. 2. B belongs to 
that class. He keeps a little restaurant. 
It is dirty. The food is poor. His cus- 
tomers leave with a grouch; he does not 
serve them properly. He pays his em- 

loyees small wages. and works them hard. 
he is untidy; he does not serve himself. 

To which class do you belong! How 
many people do you serve, and how well 
do you serve them? Don't have only an 
idea about it; count them on your fingers. 

If you are unhappy, get out and do more 
service. Serve more people. Make some- 
one glad, and it will make you glad. 

Mere working won't keep away the 
blues; if it did, the convict beating the pile 
of rocks would be happy. He is working, 
But he is not serving anybody, and he is 
sad. 

Sit down and write a long letter to an 
old neglected friend. Make him glad. 
Serve him. ; 

Dress cleanly and neatly, and thus give 
cheer to your friends. Serve them. He 
dresses attractively who dresses solely for 
the purpose of making his friends glad to 
see him looking so trim. 


Criticize only when it will help to im-- 


prove the thing. Serve. P 
Serve yourself fairly. Serve your family 
squarely. And serve as many other people 
as you can. . 
nd when you serve best by doing 
nothing, keeping quiet—stay away. That 
is service too. A igh grade of service. 
If you are not happy, there is only one 
possible cause: you are not serving as 
many people as you should. (Of course, 
to serve them best you should keep your- 
self in trim.) ! 
People are rarely made glad by accident. 
You have to want to make them glad. 
rich man may have everything he wants 
and yet be unhappy, because no one does 
anything for him with the intention of 
making him glad. . 
We do not differ from the cannibal be- 
cause of what is in our heads, but because 
of what is in our hearts. The canniba 
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Ciccolini, Alcock, Verlet and Middle- 
ton have sung this world-famed num- 
ber for the New Edison in a way 
that will stir your emotions to the 
uttermost depths. The New Edison 
Re-Creates their performance with 
absolute realism. The acid test of 


direct comparison between their liv- 
ing voices and their Re-Created 
voices has proved this to be true. 
The illustration is from an actual 
photograph of this test. Only the 
on Edison can sustain such a 


The NEW EDISON 


« The Phonograph with a Soul”’ 


Visit the Edison Dealer in your vicinity and 
ask him to let you hear the Quartet from 
Rigoletto. Write us for the brochure, 


* Music's Re-Creation,” and a complimentary 
copy of the new musical magazine, * Along 
Broadway." 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 
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Varnish 
asWellas 


Protects 
Beautifies 


If varnish were applied for looks only, you might be 
justified in saving varnish money now. But worn floors, 
marred furniture and weather-beaten doors are more 
than unsightly. Wearand weather are destroying them. 


Protecting quality is greatest in varnish 
made to meet a certain kind of wear. 
Because foors get one kind of wear, 
furniture and woodwork another, and 
outdoor surfaces stil another, we 
make a different kind of varnish for 


each. "These three varnishes, used on 
the surfaces for which they are made, 
will give lasting protection and a beau- 
tiful effect. Tell the Sherwin-Williams 
dealer what you wish to varnish and 
he will give you the right varnish. 


Send for decorative suggestions and a copy of our helpful booklet 


“The A B C of Home Painting.” 


Both are furnished free. 


SHERWIN- WILLIAN 


PAINTS &- VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland. O. 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People's Gas Building; 


San Francisco, 523 Mark 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. 


et St. 
Best dealers everywhere. 


i 


does not serve anybody, even himself he 
serves poorly. The minute he begins 
wanting to serve somebody, he is on the 
road to civilization. 

A man who goes to war, nobly, goes to 
serve those at home—to keep them in con- 
tinued comfort. He shoots the other man, 
not because he wants to but because it is 
necessary. He is serving. Serving the folks 
at home. C. L. 


SECOND PRIZE 


From One Who is Fairly Well 
Satisfied with the Progress 
Being Made 


I WAS sitting last night on the porch of 
my tiny camp on Puget Sound, whenI 
read Jack Lait's little scheme for the mil- 
lennium. It sounded good, so I read it 
again. It still sounded good! 

But I'm sure glad that he gives us thirty- 
five years to get it fixed. Things like that 
do certainly take time. 

But as I sat there, I looked out at the 
opal-tinted sunset light on the water, at 
the fir-clad hills, green and cool with the 
promise of forest shade. Boats drifted 
about lazily, and the beach was splashed 
vividly with bathers. And I knew that if 
I had had the energy to propel my boat out 
a few feet I could have seen old Ranier, 
like a fairy mountain rose-flushed and 
blue-shadowed in the sunset. d 

I suppose I was too content, for I said to 

nyelt “Well, who wants to make it over, 
anyway. 
And I’ve lived in Seattle too, and I’ve 
seen what I've seen. It's a good city, but 
it has its bad side like all the rest. So you 
see I can’t be a hopeless optimist, though 
I may sound like one. 

So, what would I do to make the world 
over? Why, I'd just go to the One Source 
of All Power and pray—just like this: 


Dear Lord Gon: Please go right on the way 
ou're going. We think you're doing fine. 

Youre eeping our preachers preaching; our 
teachers teaching; our editors editing; our 1n- 
ventors inventing; our artists painting; Our 
singers singing; and our common people, G 
bless "em, working, reading, loving, thinking. 
Keep right on! J 

You’re keeping our hearts alive with the love 
of our good country; our men ready for its call; 
our women already at its work; our congress- 
men—most of them—right on the job; our poor 
rich men inoculated with the fear of the Lord 
and the fear of the law. You're waking the 
women up, and they'll carry with them, to the 
heights hey climb, the cause of all little chil- 
dren, ev here. e 

You're healing this old world of its mighty 
sickness; making it spew out the poison of hate, 
greed, and lust of conquest. You're getting It 
ready for its soothing medicine of peace m 
democracy. And the last specialist you've calle 
in is the calm, gray fellow there in Washington. 
Any extra help you give him will surely be ap- 
preciated by-us all. ButI guess you two under- 
stand each other. He's had his Gethsemane 


too. ; 
So keep right on the way you're a-going, 
You've done wonders in the last few thousand 
ars. But don’t forget to keep the knockers 2- 
bci We need them. They're the pin 
pricks that goad us on. T" d 
.Oh, the leaven's in the mass, and it ll rise, a 
bring us up—even unto Thee. And when! 
does, just pat us on the back a bit and say, 
“There, now, it was worth while ae a 
wasn't it? Just in the doing.” Thats 
ask. Amen! E. VERNE PROPER 
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Our College Cooks 


Present You Some Unique Delights 


N the Van Camp Kitchens, 

science has wrought a cooking 

revolution. The results will 
alter your whole conception of the 
culinary. art. 

Scientists and experts — college 
trained—now prepare the famous 
Van Camp dishes. A modern 
laboratory directs every kitchen 
process. 

The formulas we use have been 
evolved by countless scientific tests. 


A thousand blends are sometimes 
tried before we reach the pinnacle 
of flavor. But when perfection is 
once reached, that flavor never 
changes. 

Materials are selected by analysis. 
Soils are studied, seeds selected— 
to attain the finest dishes modern 
science can produce. 

Under old, haphazard methods, 
nothing like these Van Camp dishes 
ever was produced. 


One Fine Example 


Note the result of these expert methods in 
Van Camp's Pork and Beans. 

The beans we use are grown 
on special soils. Each lot is ana- 
lyzed before we start to cook. 


The water used for cooking 


fierce heat can be applied for hours. In ordinary 
ovens, such heat would crisp the beans. 

The beans are baked with a 
sauce which is the final result of 
testing 856 formulas. It marks the 
very limit in flavor, tang and zest. 

This dish will be a revela- 


DAK- 


is completely freed from min- 
erals, because ordinary water tion. It will create a vast respect 
makes beans harder to digest. for scientific cookery. Order a 
We bake in steam ovens, so a trial meal. 
DE 
18 kinds—Each recipe has been 
1 b perfected by a kitho usand tes t = ¥ 
ANG BAKED: PS 


Van Camp's 

Spaghetti 
Italian style—another Van Camp 
creation which no no chef ever matched 


Mei vid DULCE Va RP La 


VAN CAM 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
THREE SIZES 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


& Van Camp’s 
: Peanut Butter 

Vastly different from the butter 
made in cruder ways. 


TORT ADEST. 


PENI ISS NO A ER 
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One Father Writes of 


BILLIARDS 


*We've a Full House All the Time" 


Put a Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Table in your 
home and watch how quickly it surrounds your boys and girls with 
good companions. 

Young people idolize Home Billiards: 
contests act as a tonic on older folks. 


And these princely 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are never twice alike, but ever 
enlivened by friendly jest and laughter. 


Among life's most enduring memories are happy hours and 
comradeship at billiards. 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Even the cottage or small apartment has room for a genuine Brunswick. And 
it gives you scientific Carom and Pocket Billiards—life, speed and accuracy. 
Easy Terms—Balls, Cues, Etc., Given 


The “Baby Grand” is a home-size regulation table for spare rooms, attics, 
basements and private billiard rooms. 


The “Quick Demountable” can be set up anywhere and easily folded away 
when not in play. 


Complete Outfit of Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Etc., included with every table. 


Send for Billiard Book FREE 


See these tables in handsome color repro- 
ductions, get our low prices, easy terms and 
home trial offer. 


All contained in our new billiard book. 
Send your address at once for free copy./ 


Dept. 56-H 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co 
Dept. 56H 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DEALERS—Write for attractive agency offer. 


Address. ., ............. 


QUNM 


THE BUUNSWICE- BALKE-ÇOLLENDEB Co. 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


You may send me free copy of your color book 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet”’ 


NAG TUTTA LIEST DEATH TTE E 


Why the World Ought to be 
Slowed Down 


WHAT I should like to see changed in 
the next thirty-five years is the awful 
pace at which humanity is now going—a 
slowing up a bit, more relaxation of mind 
and body. Life was never meant to be 
such a whirlwind. Man has no time really 
to enjoy the present—he is living in the 
future. 

Man borrows vitality of nature far 
ahead of the normal supply, and nature 
demands full pay with a heavy rate of 
interest. 

Man's nerves were never made to en- 
dure such a tax as he puts upon them— 
and what is it all for? Why rush and tear 
and go at a breakneck speed? The sani- 
tariums and insane asylums are filled to 
overflowing these days with men and 
women who have exhausted and worn out 
their brains and bodies. 

I happen to know a couple—a strong, 
vigorous pair they once were—who worked 
day and night, Sundays and holidays, to 
get on “Easy Street." They were almost 
there, but—now they are both invalids. 
They have spoiled their own Eden and 
that of their children, and all for what? 

Oh, that we might take more time to 
enjoy the natural beauties of life, enjoy 
that which we already possess: Get up to 
see a sunrise, enjoy the flowers and birds, 


the green grass and sunshine, and stop 
long enough to behold the beauty of a 
sunset. 


We are so highly civilized and so highly 
educated we have forgotten how to live. 
We are, the majority of us, a walking bun- 
dle of nerves, trying to keep pace with the 
rest of human beings: fighting competition 
in business, amassing fortunes, houses and 
lands, seeking supremacy in the social 
world. And all the while we wonder why 
there is so much sickness and disease when 
we do so much in a "scientific" way to 
keep well. ; 

If we could be content with less arti- 
ficiality, fewer of the knicknacks of life, 
calm our nerves, be in less of a hustle and 
bustle, take time to rest and live, soon 
there would be a new race of beings to m- 
habit the earth. 


Around the Corner 


ROUND the corner I have a friend, 
In this great city that has no end; 
Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 
And before I know it a year is gone, 
And I never see my old friend's face; 
For Life is a swift and terrible race. 
He knows I like him just as well 
As in the days when I rang his bell 
And he rang mine. We were younger then; 
And now we are busy, tired men— 
Tired with playing a foolish game; 
Tired with trying to make a name. . 
“To-morrow,” I say, “I will call on Jim, 
Just to show that I’m thinking of him.” —— 
ut to-morrow comes—and to-morrow goes; 
And the distance between us grows and grows. 


Around the corner!—yet miles away. -+> 
(Z , 

Here's a telegram, sir." . . - =i died ody” 
And that’s what weget—and eservein theend— 
Around the corner, a vanished friend. 

—Charles Hanson Towne. 
CORA MAY HASTY 
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Y FIRST THOUGHT WAS OF OUR BABY 
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, That fluffy cradle surrounded by flames held the most pre- 
cious thing in all the world—our baby. 1 snatched Pyrene and 
began to pump. It worked a miracle; smothered the fire out 
flame by flame. 

Tuesday, October 9, was Fire Prevention Day. Did you equip 
your home and automobile with Pyrene? If not, get this pro- 
tection before another day passes. Then you will have three 
things worth celebrating: 


A glad wife.—A safe home and automobile. 
A substantial saving in money (ask your dealer 
about auto insurance reduction of 15%). 


$10 buys Pyrene and bracket. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 


Fire Extinguishers, Hose, Engines and all other fire appliances 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 
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beautiful 


has vo the Elgin Company into the lime: 
light as designers of complete watches. 


Lord Elgin, the third of the series, is one of 
the finest and most distinguished of the Stream- 


line models. 
It is extra thin. 
The $75 St line i. H 
in Solid Goid case and indi- The “‘close up” view at the left shows some- 
entation . s PE 7 - 1 
movement i the famous. tord What of its distinctive personality — every inch a 
Jewels and å Adjustments "» Bentleman's timepiece. 


same watch in 14 Karat i 


TES nan Dem ==" —— $75 Streamline, as well as the $25 and $50 Stream- 
es 


lines previously announced — also Elgin Bracelet 
Ulli 


Watches for women. Illustrated folders on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, U. S-A 


Designers and Producers 


‘light. 
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Why I Believe in a 
Future Life 


(Continued from page 13) 


their hopes on heaven and cast aside this 
life; or, dismissing heaven and hell, give 
themselves to selfish pleasure. I was one 
of the strong of the world, and whether 
my virtue was rewarded here or hereafter, 
or never rewarded at all, it still was an 
armor in which I dared clothe myself and 
face mankind, and God—if there were a 
God—unafraid. 

I asked for no promises for the future. ... 
So I stood, a strong man, four square 
against the universe. 

And yet—yet there were times when the 
world seemed a curiously empty place. 
Times when, as Clifford said, I felt the 
loneliness of one to whom the Great Com- 
panion is dead. Times when I saw in the 
faces of other men a peace, a satisfaction, 
a calm expectancy, that was no part of my 
experience. At such times I felt a craving 
hard to analyze. Indeed, I do not know 
that I ever did analyze it, or rightly under- 
stand what it was. I know now. Ever 
since my boy walked down to the recruit- 
ing station and signed his name, I have 
known. It was the hunger after a vision 
into the future; the outreaching of a soul 
desolate for its God. 

I recently heard a British army officer 
quoted as saying that he had never seen a 
single man in the trenches who questioned 
immortality. Face to face with death, no 
man can convince himself that death is the 
end. Even Huxley, who in his strong man- 
hood, when his pulses were leaping, could 
weigh calmly the thought of extinction, 
found the Great Hope forcing itself into 
his soul as he drew nearer the end: "It 
flashes across me at all sorts of times," he 
wrote to John Morley in 1883, “that in 
1900 I shall probably know no more of 
what is going on than I did in 1800. I 
would sooner be in hell, a good deal....” 


THE Great Hope! There never has been 
a race of men under the sun that has 
not had its dream of future life. If all the 
truth were known I doubt if any man, 
since the creation, has died without some 
icker of that hope. Even Ingersoll, 
standing at his brother’s bier, spoke of the 
tustle of a wing.” And I, solid, settled 
man of affairs, I, who had thought that a 
religion of duty and service was sufficient, 
I was caught up in the flood of the Hope 
rom the moment when my boy announced 
is decision, and carried on in spite of my- 
self. Immortality a purely speculative 
matter? It had been up to that moment; 
ut it became all at once to me the realest, 
Most pressing, most important subject in 
the world. 

I can truthfully say that for a period of 
weeks my business and everything else 
as been subordinated to my search for 
And I have found it. 
reading books on immortality, 
and one after another I tossed them 
aside as unconvincing. I turned away 
tom them back to the scientific teachers 
of my earlier days; and here—in the quar- 
ter where I had never thought to find it— 

came upon my first crumb of comfort. 


When a Snail 
Gets Excited 


and opens up 
the high speed 


lever and steps on the 


gas and uses every atom 


of power he’s got, he makes a 
speed of ten feet a day and thinks 


he’s breaking all records. He 

doesn’t realize that a million other 

creeping, crawling, walking things 

are getting farther in an hour than 
8 in a week, 


Likewise some 


business men don’t 
realize how slow they’re 


going. Some business men— 
not many in this enlightened age, but 
still a few—think if they get their 
printed matter ready for the mails 
within four days or five or six after 
they get it written, that they're doing speed 
work too. They don't realize that other busi- 


ness men by tens of thousands are doing in two 
or three short hours what they take days to do. 


They don't realize that 
other men are not only 


saving time but are also having 
their printing done in privacy, in- 
stead of sending it outside where no 
one knows whose eyes will see it. 
They don't realize that other men are 
not only saving time but are also sav- 
ing hundreds of dollars—yes, and thousands— 
on their printed matter every year and have 
that much more clear velvet to swell their 
surplus or increase their dividends, 
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you're not armed" 


The man who jumps out of bed to 
match his unarmed courage against the 
gun of a burglar needs the advice— 
“don’t go, you're not armed." 

Moral and physical courage is no 
match against cold steel. It is every 
man's duty to have a safe revolver in 
his home. 
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For I discovered that not all the greatest 
men of science, by any means, had re- 
jected the Great Hope. They were divided, 
even as other men, half on one side, half on 
the other. Huxley, to be sure, died in ag- 
nosticism, not daring to sheathe his soul in 
faith. But William James, and Kepler, 
and Sir Oliver Lodge, and William Osler, 
and scores of others, knowing all that 
Huxley knew, with the same facilities for 
judgment and research, these refused to 
disbelieve. I stretched out my hands to 
these sturdy champions eagerly. 

Fisk was one of them. He was no vision- 
ary; he left a reputation as an evolutionist 
quite as clean and unquestioned as Hux- 
ley's. Yet it was he who said: “The ma- 
terialistic assumption that the life of the 
soul ends with the life of the body is per- 
haps the most colossal instance of baseless 
assumption that is known in the history of 
philosophy.” That quotation, when I ran 
across it, gave me courage to go on. There 
was, then, no scientific proof against im- 
mortality. If science could not establish 
the case for us, it was equally powerless to 
destroy the case against us. So far as any- 
thing that any scientist could tell me went, 
there was no reason for me not to believe 
that I shall see my boy hereafter, if he 
does not come back from France. There 
was tremendous consolation in that one 
single fact. I felt an immense gratitude to 
the host of scientific men who had kept 
their faith in immortality. It was good to 
go exploring side by side with so great a 
company. À bit firmer for their fellowship, 
I had courage to take the next step. 


"THE more I thought about it, the harder 
it became for me to conceive of this uni- 
verse without some Intelligence behind it. 
I remembered that the same stumbling 
block had stood across my path in those 
college days when all my faith seemed to 
be slipping away. I fancy that most hard- 
headed men will understand what I mean. 
We know from our own experience that 
things in this world don’t “get themselves 
done.” A load of brick and stone, dumped 
onto a corner lot, does not build itself into 
a house; an armful of wire and iron, 
chucked onto a floor, does not make itself 
into a dynamo and begin sending out cur- 
rents of electricity. Nothing 1s accom- 
plished, in our experience, unless some 
one with intelligence directs its accom- 
plishment. 

So with the universe behind it, fashion- 
ing it, directing it, stood the Great Intelli- 
gence. It must be there; for, if it were not, 
then the universe had created something 

reater than itself. For J have intelligence. 

ould an unintelligent universe bring 
forth intelligence? Could the less create 
the greater? Was it not more logical, more 
reasonable, to believe that my intelligence 
is a part of the Great Intelligence, and 
therefore not doomed by the grave? It 
was a great hour for me when Í saw that 
clearly, when God came back into my 
world. I felt as though I could reach out, 
through him, and touch my boy again; as 
though there were a great bond between 
us, no matter how far apart we might be. 

And then, when I had reached this as- 
surance, my doubts assailed me all over 
again. What about old Pete? they ex- 
claimed. He had intelligence, an you 
saw his intelligence die with the break- 
down of his brain. You have seen the de- 
velopment of your own boy. The little 
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Select a Heating System 
That Postpones This 


At the present high price of coal it is no joke 
when we come to the last of the coal-pile. 
But don't be too hard on the coal man—select 
the heating system that postpones this, one 
that gets more heat out the coal, one that 
doesn't WASTE coal. 


The Dunham Home Heating System is that 
system, It never lets the fire get any hotter 
than is necessary to keep the house between 
two pre-determined temperatures. — Ifthe 
weather warms up, the Dunham System au- 
tomatically opens the check damper and shuts 
down the fire. As the thermometer drops, 
the Dunham automatically closes the check 
and opens the dampers that give more draft. 


The Dunham lets the heat die down at bed- 
time and raises it again at getting-up time— 
auniform temperature is maintained during 
the day—all of this absolutely automatically, 
without anybody going near the cellar to 
regulate the dampers. You merely set the 
Dunham Thermostat (in the living room) as 
you would an alarm clock. 'The Dunham 
means saving of fuel by day and night—it 
means comfort when you return from after- 
noon calls or an evening at the theatre. 


With the Dunham System no radiator will 
ever hiss, gurgle or hammer, no water will 
drip or spurt. The Dunham is a heating 
System that is ever equal to the weather, au- 
tomatic in its damper-regulation and one that 
prevents waste. 


Don't wait till zero weather is upon you— 
investigate NOW. Ask your architect or 
heating contractor about the Dunham System. 

Free Booklet. Property owners, tenants, 
teal estate men, heating contractors, architects 
and builders should read our latest book, 
“Dunham Heating for the Home.” 
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spark of life that came into the world with 
him could hardly be said to have intelli- 
gence. All he had at birth was a certain 
amount of gray matter; and the gray mat- 
ter created his intelligence. Man is the 
creation of his own brain. The gray matter 
dies and the man dies with it. 

Is-it true? - Did my gray matter create 
me? Or am I what I seem to myself to be, 
a something that organizes and uses my 
brain? Just as a world that made itself is 
harder for me to accept than a world made 
by Intelligence, so a brain that made me 
seems to me harder to picture than a brain 
which I—an Intelligence—inhabit and or- 
panne and use. For, after all, what is the 

rain? Only a collection of little gray 
cells? Does each cell then have a little 
mind of its own, a miniature personality? 
If so, how do the different cells get together 
and agree, each to contribute his separate 
bit of brain, so that the aggregate contri- 
bution will result in these sentences that I 
am writing? 

Which is harder to conceive, the little 
gray cells getting together by themselves 
and writing “Paradise Lost,” or cells be- 
ing marshaled and used by a higher power, 
an intelligence, to do its bidding? Which 
is more incredible, a violin played by a 
musician, or a violin that bu ds itself, 
tightens up its own strings, and plays its 
own tunes. 

I found that violin illustration in some 
book or other, and immediately it seemed 
to make the whole question clearer. It 
wasn't Pete whom we saw dying. Pete 
was all right. But the strings of his violin 
had broken and he could no longer play. 
Pete was there, inhabiting the place he had 
fashioned for himself. He was like a teleg- 
rapher who has been set upon by robbers 
who have cut his wires. He was as live and 
capable as ever, but his instrument was 
dumb. The little part of God that came 
into Pete—at birth or before birth or after, 
no one knows when—that little part of 
God had not changed. But the instrument 
which It had built to receive impressions 
from the world, and send impressions to the 
world in turn, had worn out beyond re- 
pair. The instrument would break entirely 
in a few years, and the player, who had 
used it for seventy years, would return to 
the Great Player who had sent him. 
I AM not my brain; I am God. Where I 

lived before this world, I do not know; 
where I shall live afterward I cannot even 
imagine. But that I shall live—and not as 
a mere colorless spirit, but as a Personality, 
as Myself, of that I feel as sure to-day as I 
feel sure of anything in the world. Only 
two possible explanations are possible: and 
I accept the more reasonable one, as I ac- 
cept the more reasonable explanation of 
all other problems. 

I do not need to dwell on the joy that 
came to me with that conviction. There 
entered into my soul such a peace, such a 
calmness in the face of any possible con- 
tingency that I felt myself an entirely dif- 
ferent man. The thought of my boy was 
still with me constantly, but not as a 
source of dread. It was as though I had 
entrusted him to a great Friend, for the 
more I thought about God the more he 
appeared to me as such. 

hat kind of a God was he? I asked 
myself—this Eternal One, of whom my 
personality was a little part? He must be 
good, I answered, with power to sympa- 
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Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
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Booth Tarkington 
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Author of "Monsieur Beaucaire,” “Seventeen,” etc. 


“Your course is almost painfully 
needed by many professional writ- 
ers and speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your course 
will know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes. 
His audience will certainly know, 
because he will talk well, no mat- 
ter what his subject.” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Eminent Novelist, Dramatist, and War Correspond- 
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“Your lessons seem to me ex- 
cellent for the pu . Also the 
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thize and love, for I have all these powers, 
and he could not have created in me 


| something greater than his own self. "1 


will not believe that it is given to man to 
have thoughts nobler and loftier than the 
mal truth of things,” Sir Oliver Lodge once 
said. 

I have too much love for my fellow men 
to have endowed them with a universal 
faith in their immortality only to laugh at 
their faith in the end. If I am big enough 
to feel that way, whence does that feeling 
come? Where else can it come from except 
from that Greater Intelligence of which 1 
am a tiny part? 

Everywhere I look in the world I find 
things moving according to reasonable laws. 
That all the other processes of the world 
should move in accordance with reason- 


able laws, and human life alone exist and ' 


come to an end without reason, how can 
this be? That the Intelligence behind the 
universe should have created man for his 
own amusement, to be wiped out, after 2 
few days of senseless running about, that 
human personality should build up slowly 
through the years of a man's lifetime, add- 
ing 3 litte to its wisdom and power yeat 
by year, only to be brushed into the scrap 
heap just at the point of its greatest use- 
fulness—in a universe so frugal of the 


. tiniest atom of matter—it is, as Darwin 


said, “an intolerable thought.” 

I have thought the whole thing through, 
trying to test my conclusions as sternly as 
I would the facts in a business deal. Í set 
my conclusions down soberly for whatever 
help they may be to other men. The un- 
verse did not create itself, nor did the cells 
of my gray matter create me. There isa 
God behind the universe, of whose Per- 
sonality my own 1s a little part. Just as 
our little world has in its make-up all of 
the elements that enter into the construc 
tion of the greatest sun, so my tiny spark 
of Being has in it the same elements that 
are in him. His sense of humor is of the 
same fiber as mine; and as I would not 
have formed this world as an answerless 
joke, no more has he. His sense of justice 
is of the same stuff as mine; he would not 
rest content with a world in which o 
pressor and oppressed, the martyr and th 
murderer, go down to the same dust. Hs 
love is iud love: purified and transfigured. 
He would not plant in human hearts 2 
universal conviction that life has reason 
and significance, only to prove it ta at 
every grave. 


O NEW conception of heaven has come 
to me to replace the worn-out pene 
that I so long ago discarded. Nor am 

anxious for any new conception. Conjec 
ture on that point, I am sure, 1$ useless 
We are unborn babes so far as the spint 
world is concerned. Suppose that in ti 
days when we were not yet born into i 
physical world, we had tried to am pn 
says H. E. Fosdick, how 1t woul 3 

baffled our thought! The unborn 9? 

lives without light; how can he biped 


- living with it? He lives without air; C^ 


he possibly picture a world where air pa 
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it, little by little, and to make bip 
home in it. Yet he could not possibly 


imagined it in advance. 
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The more I think about it, the more it | 
seems to me that the possibility of my re- 
birth into another world is not more in- 
credible, not more miraculous, than the 
phenomenon of my birth into this. I have 
acquired this much of faith, that, having 
found the Great Intelligence which made 
me at home in this world, I am willing to 
trust It, or Him, to give me gradual mas- 
tery over another; even though I have not 
now power to conceive the character of 
that world or the conditions of existence 
in it. 

Am I then a Christian? There are so 
many definitions of the word that I do not 
know how to answer. But I have turned 
back to the Bible again, since this war be- 
gan, turned back after thirty years of wan- 
dering. And if I understand Jesus of 
Nazareth, and if believing in the kind of 
Intelligence which he believed in makes 
a man a Christian, then I can claim him 
for myself. For he said, “The Intelligence 
behind the heavens is your Father, and 
you are his children." 

I believe that now. It is the sublimest 
expression of the great truth which human 
mind can conceive. The Great Intelli- 
Ln is Father, and my little, groping. 

ntelligence is his child. 


SUCH a Father will not punish my boy's 
courage by casting him into oblivion, 
while rewarding the cowardice of another 
man's boy by prolonging his life. My boy 
may not come back to me in the flesh; but 
he shall not be lost. Somewhere, sometime, 
under conditions which I am not yet able 
to imagine, I shall have him as my own 
again. 

I know this now to be a truth. The one- 
syllable faith with which I have managed 
to get through most of my life, a kind of 
blind obedience to Duty, the faith which I 
thought was strong enough even to face 
my own death, has broken down at the 
thought of the possible death of my boy. 
In its place I have to-day a larger and 
truer faith. I wish that I might have had 
it earlier; I should have been a bigger, 
more successful, happier man had it come 
to me at the beginning of my life instead 
of so close to the end. Yet, for all my 

orror of war, I cannot but feel a certain 
gratitude to the war for having led me to 
It, even now. 


Do YOU remember the articles 
„Finding God in Millersville” and 

My Silent Partner?” If so, you will 
be interested in another article by 
the same man. This one he calls 

The Book That Has Helped Me Most 
in Business,” a book which you must 
master, he says, if you want to have 
the degree H. N. D. (Doctor of Human 
Nature) conferred upon you. 
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a line to express my appreciation 
. 1HE American Macazine. It 
contains single articles worth moré than 
a whole year of many of the trashy 
magazines, I amin my eighty-fifth year and 
tt is doubtful if I live two more years. 
ut 1 want it as long as I can read. 
E. S., Salem, Iowa. 
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In camp, where hot water is scarce and where outdoor life has made 
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AutoStrop Razor 
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rust. Nothing to take apart in stropping or cleaning; nothing to buy 
as the twelve blades that come with the 
outfit will give over 500 perfect shaves. 


To Dealers—Write to us for details of the 30- | 
day approval plan which has been so successful. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd. 
83 Duke Street, Toronto, Canada 
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HE wisest Possum always 
plays the deadest. 


So it is that the wisest men 
do mo’ listenin’ than talkin’ 


gator fe 


ELVET doesn’t talk 
back in your pipe. Wise 
old Mother Nature keeps it 


quiet. 


VELVET is cured in 
Nature’s way:—aged in 
wooden hogsheads two 
years—the slow way— 
the expensive way— but 
the right way. 


it to you. 


Liggett: Myers Tobacco Cx 


One ten cent tin will prove , 


My Son 


(Continued from page 14) 


Two Sundays ago while I was in camp, 
my boy and I went to the traveling photo. 
graph tent and had our pictures snap 
together, and it is my pride and joy, 
know it is his also, to keep that w 
on view constantly. I carry my boy w 
me in all my waking hours. I ama bet 
man, a more patriotic citizen, a de 
lover of our country and its ideals tha 
I ever was before, because he—at 
through him—is a part of the great ad 
venture. I hope I am not becoming a nui- 
sance to my friends by reason of theo 
topic that interests me most in this wan 
Yes, it is great to be the father of a real, © 
red-blooded patriot such as I know him 
to be, and it is a compensation which 
serves me well in these trying days. 

His company is well led: he is ing well 
trained. His ideals will make of hima good 
soldier; he is eager to do the right thing 
and so am I eager to have him do it. 

Tuesday in Boston I stood on the 
and saw the long line of those aged G. A.R. 
veterans walk with feeble step past 
cheering thousands that looked at th 
with so much of love and appreciation, 
and I thought of what it must have meant 
to those brave men all their long lives to 
have worn the bronze button that you 
I could not carry. And then my mind went 
forward to the time when my son 
'come marching home as, God rant, E] 
pray he will; of the pride with w ich we 
will cheer him and them, and I feel that, 
after all, the danger and the sacrifice, the | 
sorrow and the fear, will all be compen- | 
sated for on that glorious day; and for 
future he will have brought a heritage df 
honor, and patriotism, and dut well done 
that will be a legacy to him and to me 
to ours that will be well and fuhr ea 

And, which God forbid, should he not 
come back to me, his spirit will be trans 
mitted to those others, and to me, and fo 
vou, as one of those who has done the bet- 
ter part, and won a reward that wi. not 
be given to the most of us, who hav 
had the opportunity of helping to P e 
the standard of our country in the forè- 
front of right and justice and liberty. 

And so I am proud of my son. Iam 

lad he is true-blue, and while I am sd 
(p proud and eager and sure of him, 
matter what befalls him or me. i 


The Whole Family Likes It. 


I: HAS been my intention for some e, 
to write you and express our appo 
tion of your fine magazine. kA 
family hail its arrival with delig a 
month, and ‘it oo shat it imp 1 
wonderfully each month. g 

The irde “From Lumber to tite 
ture,” by our own Peter » BY 
“The War Inside Myself” arein a 
themselves, not to mention 
other good things in 
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Are You Hot—Itchy”’ 


in warm rooms? 


It’s your Underwear! 


In winter you dress for outdoor cold—and indoors where it’s 
warm you suffer. 


Wool underwear is fine for outdoors—warm and a protection to health. 
But inside, where there's heat, it "itches"— scratches your skin; you're 
uncomfortable. 


Cotton underwear is O. K. indoors—it's soft and comfortable. But 
outside, in the open, it's poor protection against cold. If you perspire, 
it doesn't dry quickly like wool—feels wet, clammy, and you may 
catch cold easily. 


In patented Duofold you have all the advantages of warm wool and 
soft cotton without the disadvantages. 


DuofolQ v. 


Cotton next to Skin: COMFORT 
Warm Wool Outside: NO ITCH 
Air Space between: PREVENTS COLDS 


Duofold fabric consists of a thin layer of fine wool knit over a thin layer of soft, 
igh grade cotton. The cotton is all on the inside, next the skin, which means com- 

fort all over. The wool is all on the outside, where it protects, keeps the cold out 

and natural warmth in. This combined fabric is of lighter weight than the usual 
eavy underwear. 


An Air Space between the two layers provides ventilation for garment and body. 


No Itch: In your Duofold you don't mind hot trains, offices, homes, etc. You 
keep comfortable. The soft, smooth cotton is actually soothing to the skin. You 
feel the same indoors as out. 


Always Soft, Fresh, DRY: The outside wool layer absorbs bodily moisture 
from the inside cotton layer and it then evaporates easily in the wool. Thus the 
cotton next the skin always remains dry. The garment constantly keeps itself 
and the body dry and the fabric soft and fresh— never feels sticky, clammy, like 
all cotton underwear. 


Less Colds and Sickness: Put on your Duofold with the first frost and wear it 
straight through to the last frost—and you'll be surprised to find how uniformly 
comfortable you'll be regardless of changes in temperature. If it's mild you won't 
be hot; it it's zero you won't be cold! No need of frequently changing your other 
clothes to suit the weather. You'll enjoy comfort—and be constantly protected 
against catching cold. Ask your physician. 


If your dealer hasn't it, write us. Description and sample of fabric sent on request 
Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N.Y. 
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Seven Models 


All Capacities for Every Purpose 


HERE is a Republic Truck for every 

trucking service in the world. They 
are moncy savers on the biggest jobs, 
the smallest jobs and all jobs between. 


Seven models give you a range of 
choice in which you will find the truck 
that fills the bill for you exactly—at the 
Republic's low prices. 

Republic Truck Construction through- 
out and the Republic-Torbensen Internal 
Gear Drive insure your trucks the 
longest life in the hardest service you 
will ever give them. 

Republic Special, 3/-ton, 128-inch wheelbase, 
with the usual Republic excess capacity, chassis 
and seat, $395. Republic Dispatch with express 
body, windshield, canopy top, side curtains, 
$805; with solid panel body, $920. 1-ton with 
bow top and stake or express body, $1195; 
1!4-ton chassis, $1450; 2-ton chassis, $1885; 
315-ton Dreadnaught chassis, $2750, 5-ton 
Thoroughbred chassis, $4250. 

All prices f. o. b. factory. We build special 
bodies and equipment for every need, including 
hoist, gravity and elevating dump types. Write 
for catalog of model you are interested in. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., INC. 
Department AK Alma, Michigan 


Dealers and Service 
Stations in over 900 
Principal Cities 
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Rough Hands—But Gentle Hearts, by Wittram M. McCoy 


Rough Hands—But 
Gentle Hearts 


(Continued from page 22) 


at the first sign of trouble. There was no 
more fight in him than in a bag of jelly. 

Antone marched right up to his man and 
told him what he intended to do. He did 
it quietly, but Steve knew he meant every 
word of it, and so did everyone else. When 
Antone was through, Jim warned the gang 
that any trouble they attempted to make 
for Antone would be taken as a personal 
insult by every man on the Aliso. 

That ended Steve. He hung around for 
a while, but all the brag was taken out of 
him, and he soon left the valley. People 
had begun to have a good deal of respect 
for Antone; folks began to realize what 
kind of a man lived in those patched over- 
alls and that red hide. 

Even his wife sweetened up toward him, 
and began taking care of the children as 
she had never done before. Things really 
looked to be going Antone's way at last, 
and he went around with a real grin on his 
face. Steve was a closed book to him, and 
he was as happy as a mule colt in Sing's 
vegetable garden. His wife kept her eyes 
and smiles for him, and soon she could 
make him do whatever came into her 
saucy head. 


WHEN threshing was over in the fall, 

Antone had quite a little money com- 
ing to him, and when he went away with 
his bag of jingling twenties his face was 
one big smile. In a few days he came back 
and wanted to borrow a spring wagon and 
team. His wife was going to take Little 
Red and Maria back to Italy to show 
them to his people! 

e just about exploded, and argued, 
and swore mightily and co iously, but it 
did no good. His wife had so filled him 
with the foolish idea, playing long and 
loud upon his pride in Little Red, that he 
Was anxious to send her. The thought of 
Little Red and Maria going away with 
their stepmother just about obscured the 
sun for us, but go they did. 

. His wife wrote Antone after she landed 
in Italy, and told him all the things his 
people said about Little Red, and he was 
appy and smiling, singing as he worked. 
ut fora long time after that no letter came, 
and we could all see Antone was worrying, 
and then one came from his brother telling 
him his wife and children had gone to visit 
her people. It was full of praises of Little 
ed, and drove all of the worry out of An- 
tone’s face. 
But still no letter came from his wife, 
and as the days began to pile up into 
weeks we could see Antone was gettin 
mighty uneasy. Every day he watche 
for the mail, with the longing eagerness of a 
og ratni at the gate for his master's re- 
l .he always tried to turn away 
with a smile when no letter appeared for 
im. After two months there was a letter 
from his wife waitin for him when he came 
in from the field. His face lit up when Jim 
anded it to him, and he went outside to 
€ alone while he read it. 
€ didn’t show up for supper, or for 


breakfast in the morning, and Jim got 


Put New Life In Your Motor 
AROSE of Johnson’s Carbon Remover will increase 


the power of your car—improve acceleration— 

stop that knock — quiet your motor—save your batteries 

and reduce your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 
You Can Do It Yourself 


For 25c—five minutes’ time and with no labor you, your- 
self, can easily remove all carbon deposits. You will save 
from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method without laying 
up your car and with very much better results. 


JOHNSONS 


Johnson's Carbon Remover is a harmless liquid. It contains 
no acids and does not affect lubrication in any way or interfere 
with the oil in the crank case. Has no action on any metal. 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 
If you will use Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover at regular inter- 
vals giving carbon no chance to accumulate you will automatically elimi- 
nate most valve trouble and your engine will always be clean and sweet. 
If your dealer is unable to supply you with Johnson's Carbon Remover use 
attached coupon. For a limited time we will include, GRATIS, a half-pint 
sample of Johnson's Stop-Squeak Oil, our penetrating spring lubricant. 
Write for our folder on “Keeping Your Car Young" —1's free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. AM11, Racine, Wis. 
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to Lighter Housework 


P Edison MAZDA Lamps 
in sockets now containing old 
carbons. You'll get brighter light 
and save two-thirds of the 
current. 


You can then do your ironing, 


cleaning, washing, toasting and 
percolating electrically, without 
feeling the cost for current. 


Edison Lamp Works 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Harrison, N. J. 


Agencies Everywhere 


worried. At last Jim started out to look 
for him. He found him in bed in his 
shack. Antone slowly opened his eyes, 
and after he had looked at Jim for a long 
time told him the news the letter had 
brought. Little Red was dead! More 


than that, his wife was not coming back. 


| She wrote that she would send Maria if he 
sent the money for her passage. 


Jim brought Antone back to the ranch, 
and the news paralyzed us all. It cut so 
deep that we couldn’t talk about it. But 
in our own bitterness we began blaming 
Antone for letting the woman take Little 
Red—that is, until we saw him. The poor 
little devil’s work-worn body seemed to 
have shriveled up, and all the soul and 
heart gone out of it. The plans and 
dreams of all the toiling years of his life 
had been snapped off short. We did what 
we could to comfort Antone, but it was 
mighty little, for Little Red had meant so 
much to all his old mule-wrangling foster 
uncles that we couldn’t talk about him. 
Antone went around for days like a man 
inatrance. But one morning he came out 
to the stables where we were all harnessing 
up, and after a bit he opened up. . 

“T am sorry to act thees way, boys,” he 
said, his voice mighty husky, but no 
huskier than our own throats felt, “it is 
not the way for a man to act. I mus’ re- 
member I have little Maria yet, and she is 
much like my Maria who is no more. | 
will work for her, and try to live." 

Tom was holding out his hand when An- 
tone got through, and all the rest of us 
shuffled past, shaking hands mightily, but 
not trusting ourselves to speak, and some- 
way it did us a lot of good. 

he manhood shining through Red An- 
tone's tired and homely face was so 
bright we couldn't see the crisscross fur- 
rows of the wrinkles, and it sort of awe 
all of us. But the fires of vengeance kin- 
dled in our hearts. With every hour they 
burned more fiercely. By night we simply 


had to do something. 


I WAS dark when we put up our teams. 
After feeding by lantern light, wesilently 
gathered on the fence at the corner of the 
corral. Tom was walking slowly back and 
forth in front of us, the light of the lan- 
terns throwing his lon shadow in dis- 
torted shapes into the darkness, and not 
much more than silhouetting the rest of us 
perched on the top rail of the corral. For 
a long time no one spoke. à 

“Its revenge!” Tom suddenly Dn 
out. “That she-devil’s killed— She di 
it! The question is, how kin we git ie 
proof? Some people have souls as blac! 
as a jack mule’s heart, an’ that TUE 
one of 'em. Things are dif'rent in Ita y 
I've read, an’ how in tarnation are We 
goin’ to find out what really did happen 
to Little Red?” TS 

“The old Colonel would help us! Dav 
exclaimed. 

* Yes, by thunder! An' he knows T 
about consuls, an' dee-plomacy, an sec 


. ‘ it Jim 
things,” Tom announced. “We ll git Ji 
to tell him about it, an’ that'll start tre 

1 pawin , oF 


hoss to sniffin' the air an. paw 
las d mule! Them Dagoes Il p 
from him! Maybe the Almighty ud pur 
ish her, but I ain't got time to A " 
that—an', anyway, I want to strike 
Little Red first!” 


d 
“That’s us,” we growled, crow 
closer. 


ing 
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Three Times As Mi any People 
Are Now B uying Franklin Cars 


"AMERICANS," said a foreign critic, "know the price 
of everything and the value of nothing." 

That was before our entry into the War. Today it 
is a different story. 

The past few months have developed a remarkable 
understanding of the National duty to curb needless 
waste and extravagance. 

A typical illustration is the change in standards of 
judging and buying a motor car. 

Only a short time back a car had to be everything 
but practical to attract the average motorist. 

He wasn't interested in upkeep because his eye was 
on ponderous mechanism. 

Gasoline didn't worry him because he was compar- 
ing wheel-bases. 

Tire economy was not in his mind because he was 
judging freezing-mixtures for an unnecessary water- 
cooling system. 

And getting rid of his old car at a fire-sale price 
for a new model of another make he figured was part 


of the game. 
$ 


Today economy—both in gasoline and tires—is 
being forced on the attention of the motorist. By rising 
coste, by Government officials, by newspapers and maga- 
zines, the problem is before the motorist daily. 

What is he to do? 


He is looking for a way out—some way to cut his 
cost in half and maintain his mileage. 


He must get down to fact and figures. Know what 
the car he intends buying will actually do on a gallon of 
gasoline and a set of tires. Take into consideration the 
depreciation each year. And turn his back on pleasing 
Phrases and tempting “claims.” 

There's less mystery than one thinks about this 
economy problem. A car has thrift or it hasn't. Some- 


thing "in between" is like the proverbial "something just 
as good." 


s 
An unfailing gauge of the worth of any fine car today 
is the way it is selling today. 
Touring Car 2280 lbs. $2050.00 Runabout 
Cabriolet 2485 lbs. 2850.00 Sedan 
Town Car 2610 lbs. 3200.00 Limousine 


2160 lbs. $2000.00 
2610 lbs. 2950.00 
2620 lbs. — 3200.00 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Now what are the sales facts about the Franklin? 


The present and next building schedule of Franklin 
Cars will not catch up with orders on hand. Franklin 
Cars are being built at a rate of three times as many 
as a year ago and the public demand still continues to 
exceed production. 

The Franklin Car was bound to become more popu- 
lar each year, even in normal times. The War, forcing 
utility and economy before everything else, quickened 
this movement. f 


Today, as for fifteen years, the Franklin Car stands 
as the most practical, efficient and economical fine car 
in America. 


$ 


Just ccnsider the significance of the National Eff- 
ciency Test of 179 Franklin Cars on July 13th, 1917. 
Over all sorts of roads, in weather partly fair and partly 
rainy, these cars recorded at 179 different points in the 
United States the remarkable average of 40.3 miles to 
the single gallon of gasoline. 


This record shows what the Franklin does under 
standard efficiency test rules. The practical motorist 
might ask himself what any other make of car can do 
along the same lines. Such a comparative test offers a 
standard which owner operation can modify in the same 
respect against one car and another. 

High gasoline mileage means economy all along the 
line. It takes no expert to know that if a car is over- 
burdened with heavy weight and undergoing constant 
wear and tear, the gasoline tank will tell it by low 
mileage. 


Take tires. For five years Franklin owners have - 


been reporting their individual tire mileage, The average 
for this five-year period is 10,203 miles. 

Now compare the annual depreciation of the average 
fine car with the Franklin. Look over the daily used- 
car advertisements and visit the places selling used-cars. 
It’s a rare case when you find the Franklin. If you do— 
why is it quoted so high? 

There is something here for every motorist to think 


about—and these are days when a motorist has to think 
if he wants to ride. 


Four-pass, Roadster 2280 lbs. $2050.00 
Brougham 2575 lbs. 2900.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


908-9090 —50-$—52—2— c 902-0030 SS CP 0 Cote 
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TA not stop to put on Weed 
s e )r . e . . 

* / Tire Chains before driving over 
wetslippery-skiddy streets gambles 
with his life and the lives of others. 


Don't tilt the dice-box with Fate—don't pit your 
skill against the Skid that lurks at every turn of the 
wheel, when streets are wet and treacherous. | 


No matter how skillfully and carefully you may 
drive, you and your passengers are in imminent | 
danger if Weed Tire Chains are not on all four | 
wheels when the rain whips streets into black deadly 

skidways. 


Give your Weed Chains a chance to perform their 
mission. Don't leave them in the garage or tool box 
—put them on the tires. Only a moment of your 
time and their steel forged protection will be securely 
chaining your car to safety. 


Weed Chains are sold by dealers 
everywhere for all sizes of the hun- 
dred and more "fancy tread"' tires. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Ine. || 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WEED CHAINS 


Bridgeport N$/ Connecticut 


In Canada—Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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* Vengeance is darned empty, but it's 
all we kin get!” snarled Tom. ‘‘ But we'll 
git that, or know why! This'll cost some 
money, an’ it's our game. I’m bettin' a 
months pay for Little Red!" 

“Me too!" we chorused, eager to make 
the biggest bet a mule skinner can stake, 
for no man who can get along with mules 
ever has more money at once than a 
month's pay—the month that is coming 
to him. 

Tom was commissioned to explain to 
Jim how we felt, and get him to lay the 
matter before the old Colonel, keeping the 
whole thing secret from Antone. The 
next night Fim came out to the stables as 
wecame in from the fields, and there was a 
glint in his eyes you could see in the dark. 
None of us had guessed before how far 
that chubby Little Red had crawled into 
his big heart. 

Well, the Colonel hadn't had a good 
fight since the days when his cattle roamed 
the Aliso and free range to the north and 
east for three days' ride, and he was jump- 
ing into this one with a legal gun, so to 
speak, on each hip. It had bowed the old 
Colonel's spirit when the free range disap- 
peared and he had to go to farming the 
Aliso, but the prospect of a row, with his 
boys at his back, cheered his soul. It wasn’t 
a range fight, to be sure, but it was a fight 
for blood, with every man on the ranch in 
it, eager as hounds. The old boss wanted 
to take up the whole bet, but Jim wouldn’t 
let him, as that would be cheating the rest 
of us, so he just smashed the limit and 
threw the whole Aliso on the table with 
our little pile, and the game was on. Did 
I say that every man was in that fight? 


. Well, that was the truth, for while we 


were talking Sing came flippity-flopping 
into the circle of lantern light, and that 
heathen put up his money like a gentle- 
man. 

The old Colonel went at his job on the 
full gallop, as he always went at everything, 
and had the State Department, the am- 
bassador to Italy, and no one ever knew 
how many consuls and detectives dancing 
fancy steps on the ends of telegraph wires. 
We were afraid to tell Antone what was 
up; we were afraid any excitement might 
finish him. Jim told him he was making 
arrangements to have little Maria come 

ome. This comforted him so much that 
with each day he seemed to be getting a 
better grip on himself. 


TIME went by until two months had 
assed. The Colonel got telegrams, 
cablegrams, and letters in long envelopes, 
ut there was nothing definite in them. 
One night just after we had put up our 
teams we saw Jim and someone elsé walk- 
ing fast toward the stables. When they 
pet closer we could see by the light of Jim’s 
antern it was the old Colonel with him, 
and we assembled mighty pronto. 

“Boys, we've found the woman!” be- 
gan the old gentleman in a strained sort of 
voice, while we crowded closer, like hounds 
at the kill. “It isn't quite clear to me yet,” 

e went on, “but it seems she lied when 
she wrote to Antone. This cable says 
Little Red is alive!" 

The “Whoo-pee-e!” that echoed up the 
valley may have been pretty husky, but 
I'll bet it made the coyotes jump clear to 

ear Heaven, ten miles away. 

€ American consul had cabled the old 
Colonel that Antone's wife had written 


The old trick of the Mysterious Spoon 


is now harnessed and earning millions for 
owners of burnable property 


A magic teaspoon is a solid metal 
teaspoon, to all appearances just like 
any other spoon until you use it; but 
immediately it is placed in a cup of hot 
tea or coffee—presto! It slips down 
into the cup and vanishes. 


You will find only a nugget of soft 
gray metal in the bottom of the cup. 
'The trick-spoon is made of certain 
metals mixed together. Separately, 
each has a high melting-point, but 
combined in certain proportions they 
melt at the temperature of moderately 
hot water, not gradually, as ice does, 
but “in a flash," the instant the critical 
temperature is reached. 


Scientists can only explain this mys- 
terious trick of metals by imagining 
what takes place among the molecules 
the moment the critical temperature is 
reached. 


An alloy of this type is used in every 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler-head which 
you see along the ceiling-pipes of a 
sprinkler system. It acts as a solder, 
uniting firmly the metal parts of the 
strut or brace which keeps -the valve 
of the head securely sealed. 


Releasing the Trigger 


But mark the instant change that takes 
place on the outbreak of a fire: No sooner 
does the heat reach 155? than snap goes 
the strut, like the releasing of a trigger, 
except that the parts of the "trigger" 
fly out into the room. Instantly a drench- 
ing spray from the Grinnell-head de- 
scends on the fire. 


Flames are not required; the mere up- 
ward rush of heated air is sufficient to 
open the head. 


Premium Saving 40% to 90% 


No matter how safe your building 
seems, a fire may occur any day. Your 


insurance rate is a conclusive index of 
your danger from fire. The mere fact 
that a Grinnell installation reduces your 
premiums 40 to 90 per cent. is ample 
proof of its protective value. 


Grinnell’s will therefore save you a 
good part of their own cost each year. 
In fact, if you don’t put them in, you 
will find a few short years from now you 
have paid for your Grinnell System in 
high premiums without having the pro- 
tection meanwhile for your going busi- 
ness. 


Why not get what you are right now 
paying for? 


Any owner of a Grinnell System will 
urge you to “guard your going business.” 


Any man who ever had a bad fire in 
his own thriving enterprise will tell you 
to beware of taking chances. 


Any official in a fire department will 
warn you against putting your faith in 
any safeguard that does not reduce your 
insurance rate from a third to a tenth 
of what you now pay. 


An architect or insurance official will 
tell you fireproof walls will not save the 
business going on within them, as is 
proved by the insurance rate on the con- 
tents of “fireproof” buildings. 


If your working-capital is tied up, we 
shall be glad to give you the names 
of reputable concerns that will accept 
insurance savings as part of deferred 
payments on a Grinnell System. Fre- 
quently, the savings will pay off the 
entire cost in a few years. 


Don’t theorize about how little you 
could save, but get the facts. 


Ask your stenographer to write to- 
day to the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, 283 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I., for a Grinnell Infor- 
mation Blank. 
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IN THESE TIMES 
Dependable Finan- 
cial information is 


what counts — Many 
events of national and in- 
ternational importance are 
taking place. Each has a di- 
rect or indirect bearing upon 
the stock market and the gen- 
eral field of finance and in- 
vestment. For absolutely re- 
liable financial news, one 
newspaper stands supreme— 


The New York Evening Post. 


Alexander Dana Noyes 


the financial editor of the Evening 
Post for twenty-five years, holds a 
commanding position. He is the 
author of *Forty Years of Ameri- 
can Finance,” “Financial Chapters 
of the War,’ “The Free Coinage 
Catechism,” of which 2,000,000 
copies were sold; numerous mon- 
ographs on financial subjects, etc. 
His preéminence in his profession 
led to his selection as the editor of 
the financial department of Scrib- 
ner's Magazine. 


Mr. Noyes's daily editorial and 
his weekly summary in the Satur- 
day issue are authoritative and 
illuminating. They show the trend 
of the markets here and abroad. 


The financial and commercial 
news and statistics are complete 
and accurate, prepared by ex- 
perts. In fact, these departments 
are the most comprehensive ap- 
pearing in any daily newspaper in 
this country. 


Every Saturday 


THE NEW YORK 
EVENING POST 


prints a Financial Supplement, 
which contains a complete review 
and analysis of the happenings of 
the week, including Saturday's 
business and important dispatches 
from all financial centres, both 
domestic and foreign. 


This Saturday issue is delivered 
Monday morning as far West and 
South as St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Wichita, Kan.; New Orleans, and 
Tampa, Fla. It has thousands of 
readers all over this great terri- 
tory. 

The price of the Saturday issue 
of The Evening Post is $2.50a year, 
but the publishers offer a special 
introductory six months' subscrip- 
tion for $1.00. 


Fill in the coupon be- ^ = 
lowandsendit to-day ^" The New York 
enclosing a P. O. 7 Evening Post 


Money Orden ^ Enclosed is $1.00 for six 
stamps, OT 2 .^ months’ special introduc- 
dollarbillin .^ tory subscription to the Sat- 


; ," wrday Supplement of the New 
ate 7 York ^ 


tered .“ 
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him that Little Red was dead just because 
in her black heart she longed to wreak the 
most horrible vengeance she could think 
of on poor, innocent Antone. And because 
she produced the child nothing could be 
done with her; but for the moment we 
didn’t care. We were so full of happiness 
there was no room for hate in us. 

Well, the old Colonel began making ar- 
rangements to have Little Red and Maria 


sent home right away, and the next thing | pee 


was to tell Antone. Maybe it ought to 
have been the easiest thing in the world to 
tell him, but someway it wasn' 
acting queerly, and had taken to bunking 
alone in his eck: 

And then Little Red wasn’t safe home 
yet. j 
doubts crowded upon us. Of course the 
woman would produce a child, a boy of 
some sort, to save her neck. If Little Red 
was safe, why we'd have a grand surprise 
for Antone—if not, well, we would try to 
stand the shock ourselves. 

Jim met us one Friday evening as we 
were trooping toward the cook-house, and 
singled me out. 

“ Two Pair,” he began, “Maria and—and 
—the little boy get to Los Angeles to-mor- 
row. With that extra pair of eyes on your 
nose you look more like alaw-abidin’ citizen 
ina boiled shirt than the rest of us, so you go 
down to meet them, and bring them home. 
The train leaves Casitas at eight, you 
know, so you'll have to start mighty early. 
Tom'll drive you down, an’ meet you.” 


WHEN 1 looked into a corner of thi | 


waiting-room in the station in Los 
Angeles I wanted to yell, but somehow 1 
couldn't. Little Red was there! A woman 
in a sort of uniform was talking to Maria 
and him, and a big policeman was cutting 
up didoes to make Little Red smile. The 
whole thing sort of blurred, and then the 
children were holding on to me, and I was 
trying to explain things, fearing they 
wouldn't let me have them. Then a train 
announcer yelled something, and the po- 
liceman and the woman in uniform were 
nel pul me and the youngsters on a train, 
and when I could see again I had them 
both in my arms, and fields were slipping 
past the car windows. 
om met us with the pinto team, and 
Little Red looked to us like an angel just 
ready to sprout wings. His round little 
face was crowned by a mass of black curls 
as thick as the brush on the hill where he 


was born; and his big wondering eyes, set | 


wide apart, were as soft as the shadows 
that fill Canona Largo at sunset. Maria 
was a shy, pretty little girl with eyes like 
Little Red's, only bigger. On the train 
she asked me about her father, and neither 
that nor the pintoes could 


dren outfitted with clothes when they 
landed in New York, and Tom and I were 
mighty proud of them as we drove out of 
Casitas. 

The setting sun was turning old Topa 
Topa's cliffs into battlements of glor 
when we stopped by the Lizard's Trai : 
A thin streamer of smoke was slowly rising 
from the stone chimney of Antone's shack. 
Hitching the team, we took the little bag- 


gage the children had, and went up the | 


trail. 

„All of a sudden the children became 
timid, and seemed to hold back, and some- 
how we felt the same way. 


t. He was | 


When the first excitement wore off | 


go fast enough | 


for her. The old Colonel had had the chil- | 


Both Are 
Equally Important 


3-in-One Oil is just as important as the razor and 
the blade, if you want a smooth, easy, quick § 
shave. 

The reason is: A razor blade has an edge likea 
saw. It has tiny teeth that can easily be seen 
through a microscope, Rust forms between these 
teeth. It is this rust tbat makes a razor " pull." 


3-in-One Oil 


Prevents rust. After shaving simply rub 3-in- 
One on the edge of the blade. 
If you do, no rust can possibly collect. The 
blade will stay sharptwice aslong. Your razor 
will never "pull." And shaving will become a 
pleasure instead of a task. 
Also put a few drops of 3-in-One on your strop 
to kccp it soft and pliable. 
Try these things at 
our expense, Sendfor 


Free Sample 


nnd our interesting booklet, “A 
Razor Saver for Every Shaver.” 
Both are absolutely FREE 

You can buy 3-in-One from 
most any store—in Handy Oil 
In bottles, 15e, 250 


Cans, 25c. 


and 50c. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 
165 EYR. Broadway, N. Y. 


E MADE, most healthful, goes 
further, when used pulverized in 


Blanke's Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot 


If dealer hasn't Faust, send his name 
and $1.50 (cast of Rockles) for a pound 
of Faust Coffee and a SIX-CUP POT. 


Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


WON'T DENT 
WON'T RUST 
AIR-TIGHT 


Witt’s Can and Pail are made of heavy 
deeply corrugated steel—galvanized and 
rust-proof—29 times stronger than plain 
steel. Witt's resists the hardest knocks. 
It outlasts two ordinary cans. The lid 
fits air-tight and stays tight, but it can't 
stick. Buy Witt’s for 
your home. It saves 
you money. Write for 
booklet and name of 
nearest Witt dealer, 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept.A5 Cincinnati, O. 


Look for the 
Yellow Label 


WITT'S 
CAN and 
PAIL 
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1. For comfortable read- 


5 bed. 

2.Adjustable—at the 
dressing . 

3- favorite chair. ^. ou 

4. Restful-when you're 


gewing, 

5. Puts the light on writ- 
ing paper. 

6. For the children’s 


RALITE clr. 


is a lamp that was made for the 
home. It is kind to the eyes— 
focusing its light with the restful 
shade which you know best—the 
green glass shade with the white 
opal lining. 

When the children are studying in 


the evening—that’s a splendid op- 
portunity to try Emeralite, Jr. 
Their eyes need an even better 

light than yours. And 


then when they have fin- 
ished and gone to bed, move 
Emeralite, Jr.,over andclamp 
it to the back of an easy- 
chair—or stand it on the 
writing desk. See how adapt- 
able and restful it is. 


In every room in the house, 
Emeralite, Jr., will be attractive— 
with its rich green shade and 
smart brass trimmings; and in 
every room, it will be useful. 
Free booklet on request 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
43 Warren St. New York 


Odi 


You Can Succeed In Florida 


You can own a ready-made or made- 
to-order farm home or orange and grape- 
fruit grovein hills of Pasco County, near 
Dade City. Unimproved lands also at 
low prices. Terms. A clean cut real 
Florida opportunity. 

B. L. Hamner, Gen. Dev. Agt. 
Seaboard Air Line Rallway Company 
1111 Royster Bidg. Norfolk, Va. 
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erman's 


Gives You 
Ohe Swing and Ohe Spring 


d co Youth” 


Military and surgical science proclaim 
this shoe the most efficient ever known. 
Every U. S. soldier from private to General 
is required to wear this famous “Munson 
last. 


U. S. ARMY SHOE 


We have made more than 1,000,000 pairs 
on the Munson last for the U. S. War De- 
partment. Wear this shoe yourself and 
make sure you are getting Herman's. 
You'll step out with a new briskness—all the 
old “drag” and plodding gone from your 
stride. 

This shoe shortens hikes, eases the day’s 
Mind and renews vitality. Ask any army 

an, 


Write for the name of a Herman dealer 


, Dear you. Or you can buy from us by mail— 


fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Munson’s 
ack or tan, $7. Look for the shield 

trademark. nae 
Catalog of all styles Free. Write for it. gY, 
Boston, Mass. Muns aeh 


daph at Herman Shoe Co. 


Tom opened the door, and I pushed the 
children in. The room was dark, but An- 
tone had a fire going, and the children 
just stood and looked at him in the flicker- 
ing light as he bent to put on some more 
wood. Maria was trembling, eager, but 
too timid to run to her father, and she 
stood just inside the door, holding Little 
Red's hand tight. 

Tom and I both tried to swallow some- 
thing that was choking us, and I guess the 
noise we made startled Antone, for he 
turned and looked toward the door, a 
stick of wood still in one hand. He half 
straightened up as if he had been shot, 
then dropped the stick, put both hands 
over his eyes, and bowed his head. Nei- 
ther Tom nor I could speak, and it seemed 
a year before he looked again. He stared 
at the children a long time, and then he 
saw us. He ran his hands over his eyes 
and looked at us again, a sort of dumb re- 
lief growing in his face. Then he looked 
back to the children. It's a lucky thing 
that joy itself never kills, for if it did, An- 
tone would have dropped dead right there. 
Maria saw the light on his face and led 
Little Red across the room to him, and 
Antone gathered them up without a word. 

I expect we had stabled the team before 
either of us spoke, too, and I know my 
throat was raw. 

Well, the boys just about tore the bunk- 

house down that night, celebrating. The 
next morning we had nothing to do, it be- 
ing Sunday, and every man was so wild to 
set eyes on that curly-headed little rascal 
that he was as fidgety as a mule tied up 
short between two piles of hay. But we 
waited until Sing was ea § with the 
breakfast muss, for he had rights the same 
as the rest of us. Then we were off across 
the fields, charging the Lizard’s Tail like 
a crowd of boys playing soldier. 
. But as we neared the clearing we went 
more slowly, and someway the boys 
stopped yelling and capering. Maria came 
out to meet us, leading Little Red. When 
the little scamp caught sight of the crowd 
he just grinned all over, and we swooped 
down on him like a pack of howling luna- 
tics. Tom and I held back a little to give 
the other boys a chance, and Maria beck- 
oned to us. There was something in her 
eyes made us stop whooping mighty quick, 
and she took us inside without saying a 
word. 


NTONE was in bed. He lay so still 
that at first we thought he was dead. 
Tom went to the door and told the boys 
to be quiet, and then we went over to the 
bed, while the rest crowded round the 
door, with Dave, and Jim holding Little 
Red in his arms, just inside. Antone 
opened his eyes and looked at us dreamily, 
a wan smile just touching his lips. 

We knew it was the flaring of the last 
ember of his spirit, yet we stood there, 
dumb, impotent. Sing came into the room 
hoping he could help. 

“I tried—tried—" Antone whispered, 
while we bent closer, “but I am tired—I 
want to sleep—but Maria and Antonio 
have no one of their blood to—" 

“Shucks!” choked Tom. *' They've got 
fourteen uncles right here, countin’ Sing 
an’ Jim. An’ every drop of blood in our 
ornery hides is theirs! We'll take care of 
'em as if they were our own, if—” 

“You have been good—so good—the 
Virgin will bless you, boys," Antone inter- 


as an essential part of the liberal educa- 


tion of every American. | am 


in it to the finish " 


7 


J. Adam Bede, ex-congressman, public speaker, man of 
affairs, so deeply realized the importance of a training in 
law that he enrolled with the La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity and is actively pursuing this study by mail. 

The law trained man is today the man who is needed— 
notoniy in courtsand legislatures—but in BUSINESS. The 
legal expert is found in every large commercial organization 
as confidential adviser to officers and managers. The man 
who knows law is naturally preferred for the important ex- 
ecutive positions. He often becomes one of the highest 
officials. The presidents of many of our largest corporations 
are men who won advancement through knowledge of law. 

And now any ambitious man can obtain, in his leisure 
hours, à thorough, practical 


University Training in 
Law By Mail 


The La Salle course in Law gives you Instruction by men 
whose reputations are international. You receive a univer- 
sity training in law by dally lesson ''talks," quizzes, lectures, 
text books, and examinations by men who have held or are 
now holding professorships in the law departments of Yale, 
Harvard and other famous institutions. Under the Laws of 
lllinois, we are authorized to confer upon you the degree of 
LL.B. We bring the university ie you: We enable you to 
obtain a law training while you hold your present position. 

Actual reports show that our graduates pass bàr exam- 
inations with unusually high averages. Many are success- 
ful practitioners while others occupy responsible business 

tions where their knowledge of law is a daily asset. La 
Salle graduates nre practicing Law in practically every 
state in the Union. The moderate cost of the course can 
be paid for a little each month if you wish. 


La Salle Students and Graduates 


from our several specialized departments can now be found 
employed in the executive departments of practically all 
the large railroads, business houses and commercial organi- 
zations in the United States. For instance:— 
Pennsylvania R. R. 913 Armour & Company 162 
American Te api Chicagc & N. W. R. R. 362 
& Telephone Co. 259 Ford Motor Company 122 
U. S. Steel Cor; ion 250 Swift & Company 187 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 664 Standard Oil Co. 140 
The La Salle organization consists of 800 ple, in- 
cluding a staff of 300 business experts, professional men, 
text writers, special lecture writers, instructors and assist- 
ants. Over 20,000 new students now enroll annually. 


Frec Consulting Service 


Asa La Salle student, you will also be entitled to the free 
use of our business Consulting Service which gives you the 
privilege of calling on our staff of experts in any of our 
several departments at any time when you need special 
help or counsel. A distinctive service not given by any 
other correspondence institution. 


Your request 
will bring 
full infor- 


mation about our course, fees, terms, 
etc, Also our valuable inspirational 
book, 'Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One." One Chicago executive said: 
“Get this book even if it costs you 
$5.00a copy.” Learn how you can 
get this Jaw training in your 
spare time. Maj] the coupon. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 1133-F Chicago, Illinois 
Please send your Law Catalog and complete informa- 
tion on your University training in Law and your Con- 
sulting Service free to La Salle Students. Also your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One," for ambitious men. This 
without obligation upon me. ` 
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UM 
CLEANERS 


AT BIG REDUCTIONS 
We are the largest dealers in vacuum 
cleaners in the world—sell every kind 
of cleaner on the market—about 
65 different kinds. Note the fol- 
lowing prices: 


Regular Price Our Price 

Cadillac .. .. .$32.50 $26.00 
Hot Point .... . 21.50 22.00 
Baby Hoover. ..47.50 38.00 
Ohio ......... 40.00 32.00 
Reliable ...... 25.00 20.00 
20.00 


HAND POWER 
CLEANERS 
Duntley Combination) Rez. Sale 
Vacuum Cleaner and > Price Price 
Carpet Sweeper $7.50 $3.95 


QAM Combination Vacoum | $10.00 $7,90 


Express charges paid anywhere. The above 
is only a partial list. Send coupon today for 
complete price list. We allow free trial and 
cash discount on all cleaners rated by us as 
“two star" and "three star" values, and sell 
all “three star” cleaners on easy payments. 

The above illustrations show the two 
biggest "hits" of&he year. The.......... 
hand power combination Vacuum Cleaner 
and Carpet Sweeper, and the. .... D arid 
electric cleaner (names will be given on 
request). Our opinion as vacuum cleaner 
specialists is that these two cleaners are 
the best that can be obtained at any price 
for home use. 

We will gladly ship either one anywhere 
on ten days’ free trial. No money in 
advance. 


Our Mail Order Department 


enables you to purchase by mail (no 
matter where you live) just as conveniently 
as if right in our show rooms. 

Solve the problem of deciding which 
cleaner to buy by sending coupon for our 
"rating sheet," and free copy of "How to 
Select a Vacuum Cleaner." Any further 
advice is also free. 

A two cent stamp today may save you a 
lot of trouble and expense later. 

- *"— 9 m 9S ATA A e 


Muenzen Specialty Co., 131 West 42nd Street, N.Y., Dept. 38 


Send me, free of charge, complete price list of (Insert 
word hand or electric) power, and “rating 
Sheet," also a copy of "How to felect a Vacuum 
Cleaner," which you say contains information of 
great value. 


Con w- S S ew 
****»»»» nnnnn 
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Splendid Christmas Gifts 


Pair Genuine Mahogany 
Sticks, 4 1-2 in. high, pair 
Genuine Bayberry Candles BAYBERRY A 
and hand - colo; Greeting 

Card with charming senti- ICANDLE 
ment, $1.00. Money back if you ] g om 
want it. A refined, tast ful "ift. SHE a 


Artistic 5 1-2 in. Bowl, Flower 
Holder, 3 White Narcissus 
Bulbs, Bird Ornament, and 
Hand Colored Gift Card, $1.00 
A charming gift for anybody 
wholoves flowers. Two months’ 
growth, then the beautiful. 
b] fragrant flowers. Pin a dollar 
Y] bill to this ad and send to The 
Holmes Money back if 
you want it. 
Our Big Gift Book pictures 
thousands of splendid gifts, 


‘everybody and at right prices. Your list 
Gift Book is all you need. Send for the 

. It’s Free, and it's a great big help. 
Elm: , Providence, R. I. 


something to please 
of names, and our Big 


rupted, his voice a little stronger. “1 am 
happy now—I can go to my Maria. The 

riest cannot come in time—maybe some- 
body can say a prayer for me?’ 


Pray! How did a prayer start? We | 


looked at each other, while Antone’s eyes 
anxiously wandered from face to face. 
Life had dealt us all the same prayer at 
our mothers’ knees, but would that do any 
good here and now? 

“Tl try," huskily whispered Tom; “but 
I couldn't ask the Almighty for nothin’ 


for myself.” 

“Tell Him it’s for Antone,” prompted 
Dave. 

We bowed our heads as our mothers had 
taught us, and Tom started the “Now I 
Lay Me" in a choked voice, but half way 


he stumbled, gulped, and stopped. 


A pregnant hush filled the room, and I 


| held Maria closer to still her trembling. 


Then a voice broke the silence: 

“You not know me, God. I just Duck 
Sing, China cook on 'Liso Lancho, and we 
not want to talk about us, but one time in 
Mission long time ago man tell me ‘God is 
love,’ and that he take care of good man 
after he go away from this world, and so 
we just want to tell you about this man, 
Led Antone. Him good man, God. May- 
be you not been lound Topa Topa coun- 
tlee velly much, and so not clainted alound 


| here, but we live here and we know Led 


| can burn bituminous or soft coal with 
good results and without making smoke. 


Antone is good, good husban', good papa, 
good to wo'k, an' that is good as any man 
can be in Topa Topa countlee. He wants 
find his wife, so you please help him, 
"cause that make him happy, and he good 
man. We goin' take care his little boy an' 
girl, so you not have to wolly about them, 
God. dai China cook for talk so long, 
but we want tell you about Led Antone. 
Good-by. Amen.’ 

When we opened our eyes a tranquil 
smile smoothed out the wrinkles in An- 
tone's face. He was with his Maria. 


"LITTLE Red Decides," in the De- 
cember number, is to be a sequel to 
“Rough Hands— But Gentle Hearts.” 
It is the story of an embarrassing 
situation and a great sigh of relief. 


How to Cut Down 
the Coal Bill 


(Continued from page 30) 


reason for burning an expensive coal: be- 
cause the magazine allows the coal to feed 
down as slowly as the fire demands, you 


If you are not fortunate enough to have 
a magazine feed, and if you still want to 


burn Pocahontas or any one of a hundred 
soft coals, I advise that you make a round 
pile of coal in the center of the firepot, al- 
lowing the pile to taper off toward the side 
of the furnace, so that the fuel pile is thin 
at these points. 

If you decide to burn soft coal in this 
way, I advise that you fire half of the fur- 
nace, charge and open the drafts wide just 
before breakfast. The other half can be | 
fired and the draft modified after break- | 


This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


^ 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 128 
that tells al) about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


WIFIE WON'T KNOW THE OLD BUS 
IF YOU PAINT IT UP WITH 


Not a wax or polish, but a durable, 
quick-drying, high-luster auto enamel. 
Made in seven colors. Sold by 
paint, hardware and auto accessory 
dealers, Send for Color Card. Pratt 
& Lambert-Inc., 151 Tonawanda St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 97 Court- 
wright St, Bridgeburg. Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS oF 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
EET 
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How to Cut Down the Coal Bill, by GeonaE H. CusuiNcG 


I buy books; and if any is 
left, I buy food and clothes.” 
—Erasmus. | 


[ 
B 
“When I get a little money | 


Thus wrote the learned Erasmus. But 
times have changed. Now we buy food 
and clothes, then books, and what is 
equally important, bookcases for their 
proper preservation. 


Let Macey Sectional Bookcases guard 


your choicest volumes against time, 
dust and decay. | 


There is a Macey dealer near you who will be 
glad to show you how we have brought the 
sectional idea to a state of absolute perfection, 
and how, after years of patient study, we have 
evolved a sectional bookcase so beautiful, so 
enduring, and so economical that Macey book- 
cases today are recognized as the leading 
American bookcases. 


One Hundred Quotations About Books 


Write at once for our charming little booklet, 

entitled, “One Hundred Quotations About 

Books.” It contains the best quotations on 

books by the great men of all ages, and is the 

cay Booklet ot its kind in 
e , send you our complete 

catalog in miniature. 


existence. With it 
bookcase 


THE Macey Company 
1540-1580 Division Street 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
hdi JJ ee ee ee 


Hoover says: 
Use all the grains 


THAT MEANS 


EDUCATOR - 
CRACKERS 


Patmeals (Order From Your Grocer) 

Aia Plain Grahams 

Denne eet Grahams Bran Cookies 
Tasse Water Crackers Grahamettes 


Johnson Educator Food Co., Boston 


Triumphs 
Golden Maize 


fast. The two firings should be about 
forty-five minutes apart. 

If you burn anthracite or coke, fill the 
fire pot, regulate the drafts and forget it. 

While using any kind of coal, and if you 
want to force the fire, do not be content 
with mereiy opening the ash-pit door. 
That lets the air pass up through the fuel 
bed. But you want a little air on top of 
the fuel bed as well as a lot of air passing 
through it. To get this, I advise that you 
open the draft slide in the feed door just a 
little. Never open it wide unless you want 
to check the fire. One fifth the way is 
enough. 

You should have always a second dam- 
per of some sort in the smoke pipe to kill 
the draft when the wind blows. If the 
wind sucks air through the fire it burns 
out your coal too fast and carries the extra 
heat up the chimney. To kill the effect of a 
strong wind, I use in the smoke pipe a 
loosely hinged damper. When the wind 
blows, this hinged damper opens, and 
closes the pipe, thus shutting off the draft 
and saving the coal pile. When the wind 
dies down, this hinge closes, thus opening 
the pipe again. 

A iO aen of mine gets the same result 
by using a loosely hung trapdoor in his 
smoke pipe. When the wind blows, it 
sucks this trap open and allows the air 
to run through the opening instead of 
through the fire. When the wind dies, 
down, the trapdoor shuts itself. 

One device is as good as the other. 
Either cuts the consumption of coal in half 
on a windy day. 

If you want to save coal never allow the 
house to get so hot that you have to throw 
open the windows and doors. Thermo- 
stats are cheap, these days. They auto- 
matically slow down the fire when the 
temperature is rising to the uncomfortable 
point. 

To get the most out of the heat in coal, 
the house air should be changed once an 
hour. Arrangements for such a change 
should have beet made when the house 
was built. But if that was overlooked 
when the house was built, you can get the 
change of air in several ways. My favorite 
plan is to have a child around the house. 
By constantly running in and out, it is a 
perfect air regulator. . 

I do not believe in getting this result by 
having loose windows, as we used to do on 
the farm. I prefer tight windows, carefully 
weather-stripped. If that has not been ar- 
ranged for, or if the cost is too great, I find 
that storm windows are relatively cheap. 
Then, air slots which let in air when you 
want it are good. 


IN THE December number Fred C. 
Kelly will tell about ‘‘Getting Next 
to People." Reporters and salesmen 
know more about the art of handling 
people than anybody else in the world. 
This article will give you some val- 
uable pointers. 


Wants it Weekly 


I AM a constant reader of your magazine 
and feel sure that it is the very best 
magazine on the market to-day. Why 
can't you let it come weekly? 
J.C. D., Brewster, Fla. 
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A Way of Saving 


To save time, energy and money is at all 
times worth while, but to do so has never 
been more necessary and important than now. 
Everyone is urging economy but no one is ad- 
vocating sacrifice. 


Sitting comfortably at home with our catalogue, vou 
ean select your gifts with thought and care. Sending 
your order to us by mail does away with the nerve- 
racking hours spent in the crowded shopping districts 
and saves the energy always expended among the 
throngs of Christinas shoppers. 


The “ Baird-North Way” is the open door to an eco- 
nomical Christmas. We buy in large quantities and you 
get the benefit of our saving. We take advantage of the 
low market prices in the off seasons and this foresight 
is clearly shown in the prices we quote. 

You get the most for your money because we get the 
most for ours. 

You can learn for yourself by sending for our 200 page 
catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Leather 
Goods, Novelties, Toiletware, Tableware, etc. 


Every article is guaranteed to 
satisfy you or we will refund 
your money. We guar- 
antee free, safe 
and prompt 
delivery. 


: Gentlemen: 
XS 
ae Please send me 
(^ FREE without obliga- 
SS tion your ?00 page cat- 
S alogue, containing 10,000 


articles of jewelry and gifts. 


Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxuriant 
hair, attractive hands, comfortable feet. 

You canremove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads; 
strengthen sazging facial muscles—have comfortable 
feet, all thru following the simple directions of 
Susanna Cocroft's 
Physical Culture 
for Face, Neck, 
Scalp and Feet. 

Thousands have 
doneso. Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results. 

Send postal for 
latest free Book- 
let containing 
many beauty 
hintsand all about 
the wonderful 
work accom- 
plished by the 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 47, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
[A Division of Susanna Cocroft's Phys. Culture Course) 
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How one Man built 
up a $10,000,000 
Company 


A few years ago, three big 
public service companies were 
merged into one with a capital- 
ization of $5,000,000. 

From the first, the directors of 
this new corporation faced grave 
problems of administration. The 
new structure was unwieldy. Its 
different units were working at 
cross purposes. 

The directors saw that a man 
of unusual ability was needed to 
solve these problems. They 
wanted a big caliber executive 
with a broad knowledge of busi- 
ness fundamentals. 


How the problem was solved 


The directors finally selected a 
man from the ranks of the com- 
pany. 

Within two years this man 
proved his remarkable executive 
ability. He was made Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager. 

“This man," a member of the 
company wrote recently, ‘found 
the Company a loose-jointed ag- 
gregation of unrelated units. He 
has made it a smoothly running 
organization built up of efficient 
operating units. He has increased 
it from a $5,000,000 to a $10,000,- 
000 company. He has substituted 
the progressive methods of modern 
business for a bewildering medley 
of inefficient practices.” 


His knowledge is sound 


'The new General Manager suc- 
ceeded in his big task because of 
his splendid business knowledge. 

He realized that a mastery of 
business fundamentals is essential 
to success. So he enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

“Your concise statement of the 
principles underlying modern busi- 
ness," he wrote, "has given me 
knowledge of immeasurable value. 
It has made clear to me many mat- 
ters of business practice. I am 
continually using your Course for 
reference.” 


Based upon the experience of 
thousands of successful men 


The Institute collects, classifies 


and transmits thru the Modern Name.............. UTILE 

Business Course and Service, the Bidia 

best thought and practice in mod- Address... 0.2... cece cece eee eee TANET 

ern business. It gives you a thoro | ciy Stale 

and sound training in the funda-  position...........000.....cceeeevseeeeees 
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mental prin- 
ciples under- 
lying all de- 
partments of business. 

In our national crisis today the 
need for this broad executive train- 
ing is rapidly increasing. 

Men in all branches of business 
are being called upon to assume 
the work of others and to fill more 
responsible positions. The demand 
for trained executives will be even 
greater in the coming struggle for 
world markets. For men as well 
as for women who are prepared 
there will be more opportunities 
than ever before to succeed in a 
big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled for the Modern Business Course 
and Service, along with ambitious young 
men in their employ. 


Among the 60,000 subscribers are such 
men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-President of 
the New York Central Lines; E. R. 
Behrend, President of the Hammermill 
Paper Co., N. A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Co.; William C. 
D'Arcy, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World—and 
scores of others equally prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of 
the highest standing is represented in the 
Advisory Council of the Institute. This 
Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, the statistician and econo- 
mist; and Joseph French Johnson, Dean 
of the New York University School of 
Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 


A careful reading of the interesting 
book, ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business," will 
show you how to prepare for the increas- 
ing number of business opportunities 
that are bound to come during the next 
few years. Every man and woman with 
either a business or a career to guide to 
bigger, surer success, should read this 
book. Simply fill out and send the 
coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
653 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in 
Business" —FREE 


For Men “in a Rut” 


(Continued from page 16) 


| Underwood the general manager, both 
| young. The panic of 1893 came, and all 
expenses were cut to the minimum. ' was 
married, had two young children and was 
just able to get along. One year followed 
another without bringing any improve- 
ment in my prospects. The future was 
not bright, and I began to look around in 
earnest for a more attractive opening. 
“Meanwhile I spent my available time 
studying railroading. I bought and read 
and reread every railroad book that I 
could find—the bibliography of railroad- 
ing was not then what it is now. My bible 
was Wellington’s ‘Economic Theory of 
Railroad Location, a 700- or 800-page 
volume which is still standard. ‘Railroad 
Transportation,’ by Professor Arthur T. 
Hadley, was also very helpful. So were the 
books of Governor Larrabee of Iowa, and 
A. B. Stickney, of the Great Western. 
Captain W. W. Rich, the first chief engi- 
neer of the ‘Soo’ line, had early filled me 
full of admiration for the engineering pro- 


| fession, and I spent much time studying 


engineering books. I really did my best 
to learn everything I could about railroad- 
ing in all its phases. Fortunately, it was a 
keen pleasure for me to read, so I had no 
temptation to waste my time aimlessly. 

“Eight years passed without bringing 
any visible reward. I was still assistant 
superintendent, earning less than two hun- 
dred dollars a month. Every place above 
me was filled, and apparently likely to re- 
main filled for years to come.” 


T IS eternally true, however, that re- 
sponsibility seeks shoulders able to bear 
it. Here was an obscure assistant super- 
intendent who had diligently used his 
school years, had not scorned to start as a 
track laborer, had not hesitated to leave 
the narrow, environment of his private 
territory as soon as he found progress 
there impossible, had withstood a long 
spell of enforced idleness without wilting 
had stuck to a twenty-four-hour-a-day jo 
beset with hardship and even danger 
rather than accept an invitation to return 
to a comfortable rut, had filled every con- 
ceivable minor position in railroading, ha 
risen to the rank of assistant superin- 
tendent—and had saturated himself with 
enough theoretical as well as practical 
railroad knowledge to qualify for almost 
any executive post. s 
Vhen a man becomes cons icuously 
larger than his job, when his ability 1m- 
presses everyone around him, when his 
personality radiates leadership qualities 
something is certain to happen sooner oF 
later. Such a man usually develops w- 
questioning self-confidence; he knows 1m 
his heart that he is master of his profes 
sion, and this knowledge, born of merit, 
emboldens him to seek to mold circum 
stances, whereas the man of less caliber, 
less experience, less training, and less VF 
sion is apt to let circumstances mold him. 
He is afraid to strike out. He fears he may 
not make good. Moreover, the man xe 
ceptional parts always stands a ce o 
attracting the eye of leaders, for leaders 
are ever on the lookout for the right stamp 


of human material. The big job often 


im 
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Keep your Kodak Busy. 


«The Army lives on letters" is the way the boys at the front 
put it. And when those longed-for envelopes with the home 
town post mark contain pictures of the home folks and home 
doings, they go far toward making lighter hearts and happier 
faces. 

Keep your Kodak busy for the sake of the lads in the trenches, 
the boys in camp and on shipboard. Help keep tight the bonds 
between the home and those who are fighting for that home. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuszsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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| fruit in greater an 


| * Soo" line, the 


seeks the big man. When it doesn't, the 
big man is likely to seck the big job. 
la Willard’s case, the job, after many 


| years of patient plodding and vigilant 


preparation both in theory and practice, 


| sought the man. Mr. Underwood, even 


then a railroad operator of brilliant ability, 
was offered the general managership of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and his first 
care was to find some man he knew to be- 
come his right-hand man as assistant gen- 
eral manager. Now Underwood had not 
been thrown in close contact with Train- 
master Willard. Willard reported to 
another officer and had not seen Under- 
wood to speak to more than half-a-dozen 
times. Underwood, however, had not 
gone through life with his eyes in his vest 
pockets; he knew how to spot men. He 
was guided in his selection of Willard solely 
by the latter’s record and his inspiring per- 
sonality. 

Again the problem confronted Daniel 
Willard of whether it would be better to 
stay with one property in a moderately 
responsible position and with whose opera- 
tion he was thoroughly familiar after four- 
teen years’ service, or whether he should 
risk making a change. Mr. Pennington 
made Willard’s problem all the more difh- 
cult by offering him the important posi- 
tion of general superintendent, a really 
tempting proposition, since it was only 
one office removed from the general man- 
agership. 

"My decision was influenced, I fear, 
partly by sentimental reasons,” Mr. Wil- 
lard told me. “There was a peculiar in- 
terest attaching to the B. & O.; I was, of 
course, familiar with its long history, 
had some knowledge of its potentialities, , 
and I had great admiration for Mr. Under- 
wood. So to Baltimore I went. I was put 
in charge of maintenance of way and 
equipment of the road." 


HE long years of self-education, self- 
improvement, diversified experience 
and intense industry were now bearing 
d. greater abundance. 
Within two years Mr. Underwood wa 
elected president of the Erie, and he had 
found Willard so indispensable that he n- 
duced him to go along as assistant to tht 
president. But, just as in the case of the 
b. & O. did not want to 

part with Willard. President John 
Cowen tried hard to induce Willard to re- 
main as general manager of the whole 
B. & O. system. This was really a big thing. 
It paid a much better salary than the Erie 
was going to pay, and the office of genera 
manager carried more weight than the 
elastic position of “Assistant to the Pres 
dent," a job which may mean much 5 
may mean extremely little. However, Wil- 
lard had told Underwood he would go, and 

he went. we 

In practice, titles do not signify a great 
deal. How they are filled is the decisive 
thing. In other words, it is the man, not 
his titular position, that counts. There ae 
some assistants to presidents who i 
nothing more than useful confident? 
clerks or private secretaries, at home in 
front of a desk, but at sea ın a busy, buz- 
zing, throbbing freight terminal or pw 
yard. Willard, as we have seen, 7 
developed into an all-round railroad or 
erato, miliar with every kink of trane 
portation. He had also in later years wo 


| recognition for his skillful handling of su 
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How to Eat 
Yourself Well 


By R. H. Sinclair 


HEN I was a boy we used to say 
that we "ate ourselves sick" on 
something we liked. 
" But I have lived to hear men say, 
I ate myself well." 

I have lived to see a woman who, though 
she almost starved herself, was so over- 
burdened with flesh that she actually could 
not lace her own shoes, become trim and— 
I was about to say slender, but I can't go 
that far—no, let me say  comforiable— 
trim and comfortable, and able to dance 
and swim and walk distances like a girl, 
ALL BY EATING! 

And, I haven't seen, but have seen an 
authenticated [eller from a man who was 
rejected by a life insurance company be- 
cause he was twenty pounds under weight, 
and suffering from chronic constipation, 
and who by following the same system of 
eating gained twenty-six pounds, lost his 
constipation, and was accepted for his life 
insurance! 

By eating! By eating ordinary, every- 
day things—not patented or fad foods, but 
the good things we all like. M 

l have been shown cases of indigestion 
corrected by eating; ne-vousness corrected 
by cating; periodic s headaches cor- 
rected by ealing; insomnia corrected by 
ealing; why, bless my soul, I have been 
shown such good results from eating as I 
would never have believed had my own 
brother told me of them, if the incontro- 
vertible evidence hadn't been there! 

Do you wonder that I call eating 
master science of them all"? f 

For these results do come from making 
eating a science. 

Of course you think that making eating 
a science must a bore. I thought so 
too. I like my food. And when I was as- 
signed to study “the science of eating” I 
had visions of losing all the dearly-loved 
pleasures of a _appe:ite and a nice 
taste. But far from it—I have found that 
the science of eating not only makes eating 
more of a joy afterwards by eliminating 
the discomforts that most of us good eaters 
must confess to, but it makes eating itself 
more of a joy than I ever realized before! 

It is like playing a scientific game of golf. Until we 
really get some good instruction all of us like to think 
it's more fun to play “a natural game.” But not one 
of us but later admits we never really knew the joy 
of golfing until we learned form. 

And so it is with eating. , ou 

You see, the science of eating, as Eugene Christian 
has perfected it, is fundamentally the science of se- 
lection and combination. 4 " 

You know how nicely certain things go together 
on the palate. Well, this man Christian has found 
what things go nicely together on both palate and di- 
gestion—and what things don't. Some foods, he has 
found, when eaten together explode in the stomach 
-- explode just as gasoline does when mixed with air. 
Other combinations simply stiffen into a leather as 

you have seen flour do when added to hot gravy, and 
lut up the whole digestive organism until they can 

» got rid of elop gases that expand and 
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He has discover 


various kinds of climate, for people in 
various occupations, of various ages and 
states of health. He has found what com- 
binations keep you cool as a cucumber in 
hot weather, and what ones keep you warm 
and sturdy in the winter. 

d the amazing thing is that all his 
rules work—he has shown me case after 
case to prove every law. 

And it is all so simple. Christian used 
to advise and prescribe only in person. 
But as his science has been perfected he 
has put it all down in a series of lessons— 
little pamphlets in plain, non-scientific lan- 
guage that any one can understand, and so 
clear and complete that it seems to me after 
having read them I know all that Christian 
knows—anyway I know how to eat better 
than I ever knew it before, how to enjoy 
my eating better, and how it feels to have a 
digestion like a boy's, once more. 

And I know something else—I know 
where most of us have been "fall guys," as 
we say around the newspaper offices, in 
buying food. Mr. Christian has shown me 
foods that cost an average of 30 cents a 
pound at the market, that are really 70° ;, 
waler! Yes, sir, plain every-day water! 
He has shown me how I can buy the same 
food elements in their natural and much 
fresher and more appetizing form for six or 
eight cents and draw beller water oul of my 
own hydrant! . 

In these days of food conservation you 
don't catch me paying 21 cents a pound 
for water any more! 

And every page of his twenty-four little 
lessons in eating is full of just such wisdom. 
I don't know of any better way to help 
along the cause of food regulation than to 
follow those lessons—especially for those of 
us who have been eating wrong and know 
that we have, by the miserable time we are 
having. 

These lessons contain actual menus for 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner, covering 
all conditions of health and sickness, from 
infancy to old age, for all occupations, cli- 
mates, and seasons. They include corrective 


menus for stomach acidity, fermentation, 
constipation, and the host of diseases which follow 
when these "warnings" are neglected. They also tell 
you how to select and combine your food at meals 
in order to reach your normal weight, whether it be 
under or over what you now weigh. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though you 

were in personal contact with the great food-spe- 
cielist, every point is so thoroughly covered and clearly 
explained. You can start eating the very things that 
will remove the causes of your disease the day you 
receive the lessons, and it is quite possible you will 
secure some results from the very first meal. 
. Ifyou would like to examine these 24 Little Lessons 
in Corrective Eating simply write the Corrective 
Eating Society, Inc., Dept. 2011, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New ork City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. Merely ask them to send 
the lessons on five daya’ trial with the understanding 
that you will either remit $3, the small fee asked, or 
return them. 

Merely wear sut and mail this form instead of 
writing a letter. It is a copy of the official blank 
adopted by the Society, and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc., 
Dept. 2011, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


! You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eat- 
ing. 5 days after I receive them, I will either send you 
*1.00 (full payment) or remail them to you. 


ordinates; he had the knack of arousing in- 
terest and inspiring loyalty among the 
men under him—perhaps it was his own 
white-heat enthusiasm, combined with his 
mastery of the business, that brought out 
the best in others. With unions rapidly 
gaining in power, this quality of leader- 
ship, this aptitude for creating a proper 
esprit de corps all through the force, was 
becoming more and more an asset, particu- 
larly as 1t was none too common. 

he assistant to the president of the 
Erie lost no time in finding his feet. Within 
a year or so he was made first vice presi- 
dent and general manager, a rank second 
only to that of the presidency. Sheer 
merit had done it, not influence in high 
financial circles, not "pull" with any di- 
rectors, not blind fiicadship on the part of 
the president. 


T FORTY, Daniel Willard, ex-track 
laborer, had made his mark in the rail- 
road world. 

Not the mark he was destined to make, 
however. The unknown foreman who had 
for years spent his leisure in studying the 
principles of transportation, in pondering 
railway economics, in mastering engineer- 
ing problems, the ex-caretaker of the first 
three-stall roundhouse on the puny “Soo” 
line, who had learned how to get along 
peaceably with even thieves and thugs 
and had later attained success in the man- 
agement of men, this man could not fail to 
attract the attention and win the admira- 
tion of the country’s greatest railroad 
leaders now that he had emerged into the 
open. 

James J. Hill, the wisest railroader of 
them all, the keenest spotter of promising 
“boys” the railroad has ever known, and 
the developer of more railway executives 
than any other man ever born, did not 
overlook Daniel Willard. The Northwest's 
“Grand Old Man” was interested both in 
the B. & O. and in the Erie. One day he 
dropped in to see the Erie’s vice president, 
explained that, as he was now nearing the 
allotted span, he was anxious to lighten 
his responsibilities, and ended by offering 
Willard a princely income to come and op- 
erate the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with the title of “Vice President in Charge 
of Operation.” But just as Willard in- 
spired loyalty among those under him, sohe 
gave whole-hearted loyalty to those above 
him; he told Mr. Hill that, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary generosity of the of- 
fer, he felt it was his duty to stay by Un- 
derwood, who was wrestling indomitably 
and indefatigably to rehabilitate the strug- 
gling Erie. Mr. Hill, however, usually con- 
trived to accomplish anything on which he 
had set his heart, and in this instance he 
wanted Willard very badly. Negotiations 
continued for some time, and finally Mr. 
Underwood agreed that it was Willard's 
duty to accept. . un 

Mr. Hill was not disappointed in his se- 
lection. His estimate of Willard increased 
as time passed. Indeed, the relations be- 
tween the veteran upbuilder of the North- 
west and the former Vermont lad became 
like those of father and son. To this dn 
there is no subject on which Mr. Willarc 
warms up so readily and so enthusiasti- 
cally as when the discussion turns to James 
J. Hill. For six years the two worked s 
gether, and Mr. Willard had made up his 
mind that he had reached the summit 0 
his career and that he would spend the rest 
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Packed for Travel 


x y Wind-Shield and 
ree Travel- Bag 

To those who respond promptly to this 
advertisement, we will send with the out- 
fit, Absolutely Free, a Combination Wind- 
Shield and Sunshade and Travel-Bag. This 
article is mede to fit over all, or any part, 
of the Cariole. 

It shields the child from rain, sun-glare, or 
drafts, and thus makes it possible for him to spend 
more time in the open. It also serves as a Travel- 
Bag — see illustration — and makes it an easy mat- 
ter for The Cariole to go with Baby on vacations. 
Many Carioles have traveled around the world in 
this convenient way. 


P 


Wind-Shield Attached 


OLE COMPANY 

52 Libe: Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1.00, send me, transportation p id, The Bab 
Cariole Complete Outfit and the Wind-Shield and Travel 
Bag. Tt Matted, I will send you $2.00 a month for eight £ 
months. If rot satisfied, I will return The Cariole withi 
90 days at your expense, and you will refund first payment 


play, kick, stretch, and grow in perfect freedom, happiness, and safety. 
The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels make it easy to roll The Cariole 
giving fresh air. 
The precious little tenant is protected all the time from flies, mosquitoes, and 
and by a snugly fitting mosquito net over the top. 
In the early days of the baby’s life the mattress and spring are raised to Bassi- 
strength, prevents stooping and lifting, and makes the care of the baby easier. 
When the creeping stage comes, mattress and spring are dropped to the lower 
old. After that, The Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 
30 D 9 T e Right In Your 
The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity — not a a y S ria Own Home 
essary the purchase of basket, bassinet, and crib. 
It cares for the baby asleep and awake, and wiil 
sists of the following parts: framework of eiste The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib from every point of view; it is healthier 
thoroughly seasoned wood ‘enameled in white! | and more comfortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a perambulator. It 
i = ire sc —l i- E z A ee tabs $ 
UNE ani ling of the child to a minimum, and because while in a Cariole the baby — asleep 
strong, easy-running, rubber-tired wheels—and a We want The Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own home, and 
close -fitting mosquito netting which covers the | without the slightest risk or obligation on your part. We want you to see your 
TUM NM | eid cdi —outdoors or in—in the breeze or out of drafts—in the sunshine or in the shade. 
a baby. The outfit comes folded; assembling the | will thrive in it. You can have him near you wherever you are, without holding 
parts is a matter of minutes and ease. him. He will be serenely content in his safe, roomy, airy, 
So, we make this offer: We will send you at our risk a Baby Cariole (complete outfit), transportation 
prepaid by us. You may use it every day and every night for a month. Then, if you don't like it, or 
expense. Your first payment will be refunded. If you decide to keep the Baby Cariole, you can pay in 
little monthly installments. Only perfectly new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. You need have 
On receipt of $1.00 (personal checks accepted) The Bab: 
Cariole complete in every respect, and the Free Win 
ur er Shield and Travel-Bag will be sent you, transportation Amer. 11-1 
prepaid by us. Let Baby use it 30 days and 30 nights at 
If i t th tfit, vou may do so at our expense, and your first payment will be 
a OT Subbi dr question: the trial will not have cost you a penny. There are abso- 
only eight (8 ths, total price, $17.00. : 
If you prefer to seite at ace rather than to pay monthly, deduct $1.00 from the regular price 


A play-place and slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, 
outdoors to porch or lawn, where baby can spend most of his time in the health- 
neighborhood animals by rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on all sides 
net height, which is about as high as the seat of a chair. This saves the mother's 
rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor can he climb out until he is two years 

luxury. It saves money because it makes unnec- 
Easy Monthly Payments 
serve as a crib until he is five years old. It con- as on a en 
which will not swell nor warp—sides covered with | i. ^ bon to the mother as well as to the child, because it reduces lifting and hand- 
mattress can be raised to different heights — or awake — does not require constant watching. 
top — strongly built, and will last indefinitely. | child screened from danger and annoyance, sleeping wherever it is best to sleep 
unusually attractive —to see a Cariole is to want Then, we want you to see how Baby awake will love the Cariole and how he 
comfortable castle. 
baby doesn't like it, or if for any reason in the world you wish to return it, you may do so at our 
no fear that a used mattress will be sent you— we destroy them. 
our risk. 
lutely no strings to this offer. If you decide to keep The Baby Cariole, send us $2.00 a month for 
and send us $16.00, The 30 days’ approval offer applies to cash purchasers also. 


52 Liberty Street 


The Baby Cariole Company Albany, New York 
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~ Jhe Modern Expression 
. of Spanish Art e # + 


ERETOFORE the romance and beauty 

of old Spain have been expressed in few 

art objects. Today, however, this spirit 
has been interpreted by the genius of the 
modern furniture designer in the new Span- 
Umbrian furniture. 


The essence of modern thought in furni- 
ture is expressed in this beautiful, dignified 
style. Ithasa pleasant-to-live-with character 
and gracious vigor of design. Its color-tone 
is warm, soft, and mellowed; time and use 
can only enrich its beauty. 


Even one Span-Umbrian piece w ll lend to 
your living-room, your dining-room, or your 
husband's study, the informal repose and 
homelikeness which are so essential in the 
creating of a home. 


If you do not find as wide a selection as 
you want at your favorite furniture shop, ask 
them for a letter to us, and we will show you 
through our Exhibition rooms in Grand 
Rapids or New York. 

Send 25c for “The Story of Span-Umbrian Furni- 
ture," which acquaints you with the historical back- 
ground, the beauty, the livability of this new design. 
It also contains valuable information about furniture 
and illustrations suggesting interesting new treatment of 
rooms. Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 163 Mon- 
roc Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


BERKEY & GAY 
__. FURNITURE 
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of his working days with the Burlington. 

Fortune, however, had still greater 
things in store for him. Whereas it had 
been a long, hard, heartbreaking fight to 
climb out of the rut, out of obscurity into 
notice, out of the ranks into leadership, op- 

ortunities had since come to him unasked. 

his time the presidency of a huge system 
was the prize laid at his feet. His old road, 
the B. &. O., had fallen upon evil days, 
and was in sore need of succor. The direc- 
tors singled out Daniel Willard as the one 
man best fitted to put the system on its 
feet. Not only had he the requisite ability, 
but he was the incarnation of energy. 
Furthermore, bankers had confidence in 
him, and one of the B. & O.’s dire needs 
was money to rehabilitate it from top to 
bottom. 

Again Willard was torn between affec- 
tion for a superior and opportunity for 
greater service. Under Mr. Hill there 
were, of course, limitations to an execu- 
tive's possibilities; Mr. Hill himself con- 
ceived and shaped the wider policies, so 
that there was not the unlimited elbow- 
room afforded by the presidency of other 
large roads. Mr. Hill was loath to part 
with his favorite “boy,” but acquiesced in 
Willard’s desire to enter the broader 
sphere offered him. The last day of Mr. 
Willard’s connection with the Burlington 
was passed with Mr. Hill in a long, inti- 
mate confab and a friendly farewell. 

That was in rgro. What Mr. Willard 
has accomplished in the intervening seven 


| years forms an important chapter of 


America's railroad history. He has unified, 
solidified, extended, strengthened and im- 

roved the whole B. & O. system. He has 
been entrusted with the spending of $150,- 
000,000 in transforming the whole road. 
Double-tracking has been extended to 
Chicago; the Alleghenies have been tun- 
neled with duplicate lines on more favor- 
able grades; terminals have been enor- 
mously extended; parts of the road have 
been four-tracked, larger parts three- 
tracked, and still larger sections have been 
double-tracked, while a great proportion 
of the system has been relaid with heavier 
rails; 800 powerful modern engines and 
40,000 freight cars have been bought, and 
some I5,000 cars rebuilt, wood giving place 
to steel, the whole increasing the road's 
earning capacity from less than $90,000,- 
000 annually to $125,000,000. Almost of 
equal importance, the B. & O.’s financial 
structure has been rebuilt, enabling it to 
issue a large refunding mortgage of suc 
character that the bonds are a. legal in- 
vestment for savings banks and insurance 
companies in various states. 


MR: WILLARD'S philosophy of life 
and of "getting on"? 

I asked him. ! f 

“You must do your own philosophiz- 
ing,” he replied with his characteristic di- 
rectness. "I can only tell you the facts. 
have always tried, ın every position, 
suit my employer, to make myself as use- 
ful as I knew how, never bothering about 


to 


| the number of hours I put in if there were 


things that needed to be done. I have 
ways been an early riser. Then, it 1s we 
to read up everything within reach about 
our business; this not only improves your 
bostes your usefulness and your ht- 
ness for more responsible work, but it 1n- 


vests your business with more Rut 
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For Men “in a Rut,” by B. C. FORBES 


basic principles, its place in the general 
scheme of things. 

“If you really want to get along rather 
than to see how easy a time you can have, 
you must apply yourself whole-heartedly— 
both during your working hours and your 
leisure hours—to your business. By hav- 
ing your mind on your work you are apt to 
learn how to do it accurately, and there is 
nothing more important than accuracy. 
Then, don’t stop after doing what you are 
told; do that and do that accurately—then 
fnd something additional worth doing. 
When the time comes to retrench, when 
men have to be laid off, if you have made 
yourself really useful and valuable you 
will probably not be dropped; you are 
more likely to be given more important 
work to do, because your employers will 
know you will do it right, that they can 
trust you and depend upon you. 

“In my own case I had no special ad- 
vantages. I had no superior education, no 
unusual mental gifts, no physical advan- 
tages, no influential friends, no money. 
I worked my way out of the rut by deter- 
mination to keep right on doing the best I 
knew how to fill my job, plus, and losing 
no es rtunity to increase my fitness for 
my job. I never had a chance, or, if so, I 
failed to recognize it, to do any unusual or 
brilliant thing, anything spectacular— 
such as being the hero in any great railroad 
accident or situation, or sensationally sav- 
ing some celebrity's life. I simply pegged 
right along. 

" Maybe I ought to be ashamed to con- 
fess that I did not enter railroading ex- 
pecting to become a president. My aim 
was to be a locomotive engineer. When I 
was an engineer I tried to be a good one. 
The offer to make me a trainmaster came 
out of the air. I then tried to be a good 
trainmaster; by this time I felt I might 
one day be worth a superintendent’s posi- 
tion, and I strove to be able to measure up 
to such an opportunity if it ever came. It 
did not come in a hurry, not until I was 
thirty-eight. 

» By Mr. Underwood wanted me to go 
tothe B. & O., and then to the Erie with 
him, or why Mr. Hill picked me for the 

urlington, I do not know.” 


You and I know, I think. Willard had 
; conscientiously, painstakingly, pa- 
tently, educated himself and trained him- 
self for responsible tasks, he had filled 
every minor job with unqualified success, 
he had made himself so valuable and had 
cultivated so marked a personality that 
his superiors, anxious as all superiors are 
to have brainy, dependable right-hand 
aids, simply could not fail to be impressed 
y his worth. His merit stood out like a 
giant tree in a forest or a conspicuous sky- 
scraper in a city. In time, brilliant ability 
creates influence, a brand of influence in- 
nitely more valuable than "pull." The 
man of 24-carat merit generates so much 
push that he needs no pull. 

Then Willard exhibited judgment and 
foresight in shaping his course. Had he re- 
mained in Vermont and simply jogged 
along he might now be earning two hun- 
dred dollars a month—not more. Had he 
accepted the engine offered him on an es- 
tablished road instead of sticking to the 
in-the-making “Soo” line and undergoing 

ardships unnumbered, he might still be 
at the throttle of one locomotive and not 
at the throttle of America’s whole war- 


Just one polishing this way— 


and floors, furniture and woodwork 
will stay bright for months 


To floors, Old English Wax imparts a rich, 
mellow finish that protects them against wear. 
To furniture and woodwork, it gives that “hand 
rubbed” look, and protects them from dust 
scratches. It eliminates entirely that unsightly 
bluish cast. It is the most economical finish you 
can use. 


O1SEnglish Wax 


Get a small can to-day. “Do over" the floors and 
furniture of one room. Note how simple dusting will 
keep this hard, transparent finish looking bright and 
clean for months. 


Send coupon for free book 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experi- 
ence. Tells the most satisfactory and economical way 
to care for 
Floors Woodwork 
Furniture Linoleum 

Leather goods 


Table Tops 
Pianos 4 
Automobiles ^ 


Two generous samples for 10c 4 
Send us 10c (stamps or coin) for generous ri Bl op 
sample of Old English Wax. Withitwe 94 ‘Company, 
will include sample of Old English Seen ee 
ig EN i i Send me free boo 
; Brightener—a special preparation 40 RE eR 
“<= for cleaning and polish- 


ing floors. Address y* Name... 
The A. S. Boyle Co., Suet s 
1611 Dana Ave., 7 CARN RM 


Cincinnati, O. ^ 


Enclose 10c if samples are requested. 
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Whew! Ive lorgetten 
to close the dampers 
+, again. More coal | 
wasted f 


My! its hot! 
| I simply cant L 
| remember to 
close the dampers | 
in time 


Ive Discovered 
The Remedy For 
This Big Coal Bill! 


Thousands of home owners are daily realizing that every time the 
dampers are forgotten and left open too long several shovelfuls of 
coal are wasted. No matter how careful you are to watch the 
dampers you will frequently forget them until the 80 degree tem- 
perature reminds you. 

Whether your home is old or new you should have a Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator. Then your dampers will be automatically closcd 
the moment the temperature reaches the degree you want. When 
the temperature falls below the desired degree the dampers will be 
immediately opened so that the heating plant won't have to work 
overtime to make the rooms warm again. Eliminates the bother 
and worry of damper tending. Insures comfort, economy, health and safet y. 
Theclock attachment enables one to secure automatically exact changes of tem- 
perature at any pre-determined hour—sets for a lower temperature for the night 
and comes back to the daytime warmth at any morning hour you desire 
Works perfectly with any kind of heating plant, burning coal or gas. 
heating contractor or hardware dealer handles the ‘‘Minneapolis,” 


Your 


Write us to-day for booklet, addressing our 
Minneapolis office at 2763 Fourth Av. So. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 


REGULATOR 


The Heart Of The Heating Plant 
51 DOWN 
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» Draftsriansltp E 


Special offer now. Pay 

for this Test Lesson in Drafting. 
Learn from it how the Chicago 
“Tech” Course will give you a 
racticaltraining in Architectural, 
"leetrical,StructuralStecl, Machine 
Drafting or any other branch of 
Drafting. Learn from this free les- | 
son whether or not you are a man 
who can study this technical calling 
to advantage. Send no money, 


$25 to $100 a Week 


jJ Positions are always open to compe- 
J tentdraftsmen. The warconditions are 
creating an extra demand and the trained man always 
has the best opportunity. Ourcourse gives this trainin 
in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness an 
its practical value is proved by our graduates' success. 


Come to the Study At Home 
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Big F Little Cost 
You can have your own Billiard and Pool Table at 
home nnd enjoy these wonderful games while paylng 
for the Table. The most delicate shots, calling for the 
highest skill, can be executed on à 


College or VET 
You need not leave your present occupation to get Billiard and I ool I able 
this expert g, We wil teach you by mail in your 
si ume. work Ia the same as given in our Day and Eve- | Can be mounted on dining or library table or on its own lega 
pare ine. at the College here in Chicago and given directly or folding stand, No special room ie needed. Put up or. down || 
by men who are e in the very work they teach. Upon in a minute. Sizes range up to 4% x 9ft. (standard). Prices 
i t we give you a set of instruments or a cash credit of Tables $15 PR: ($1 or more down.) Balls, cues, etc,, free. 
eaten asot. Pay for the course as you go along, The fee The original Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool les are 
rn aud. the terms so easy that you will not feel the cost. famous throughout the world, They are splendidly built in $i 
it in Bullding work, sk about our Builders’ Course every particular, The Burrowes Regis High-Speed Rubber 
in pan, Construction and Estimating. Cushions are the best made, 
RI TE Send for " Free Lesson and seo for yourself Burrowes Tables nre now on sale in many cities and towns, 
W Course is—and how easily you FREE TRIAL — Write us for cai Gllustrated) 
Hi can pay for od ure o hat ch containing free trial offer, prices, (n ee blanks, etc. 


Chicago Technical College, 1134 Chicago "Tec" Bldg., Chicago | | || TE E ais ene dire tien m 


time transportation machine. 

later accepted the offered prom 
the “Soo” line and refused.to go t 
& O., the chances are he would r 
progressed so far. There is a time 
and a time not to move. Just wl 
time is each man must determine 

'The main thing is to become 
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blind to the fact. If leadership 
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he had acquired control of. “T 
road or build one," was the Na 
reply. : 

The man made of the right kin 
will in time either attract the 
something bigger, or go after it. 
to handle successfully great res 
ties and great difficulties augurs 1 
handle successfully one's own cal 

President Wilson, I am told, r 
to a friend that, of all the railroac 
had consulted, Mr. Willard impre 
most favorably, he was so clear, 
forward, sincere and enlightenir 


| statements. 


Mr. Willard's humanness and h 
standing both of men and of tra 
tion are so thorough and so ma 
his personality that President Wi 


| no hesitation in selecting him 


greatest railroad job in the cout 
direction and integration of the 
whole transportation system. Mr 
thinks so clearly and talks so si 
he is succeeding in bringing home, 
to technical railroad men but to 
and the general public, an under 
of the situation and the vital im 
of cooperating loyally in handlin 
cessfully for the winning of the w 
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MOST of us like to kno' 
human beings like and disl 
most of usare content toguess 
of getting facts.. Louis K. 
tells in his article in the D 
number **'Some Things That 
tailers Know About ‘You Hv 
Liggett, you doubtless knov 
man who has revolutio: | 
store business. 


Fanny Herse 


(Continued from page 5! 


letters. I found them the week befo! 
cert. Ishall bring her back with me 
fight for Germany. Forgive me, e: 


Just fifty words. His thrifty 
training. A 

“No!” cried Fanny, aloud. 
And the cry quavered and died : 
another took its place, and it, 
way to another, so that she was 
as she stood there with the teleg! 
shaking hand. She read it aga 
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Fanny Herself, by EDNA FERBER 


moving, as old people sometimes read. 
Then she began to whimper, with her | 
closed fist over her mouth, her whole body 
shaking. All her fine courage gone now, 
all her rigid self-discipline, all her iron de- 
termination. She was nota tearful woman. 
And she had wept much on the train. So 
the thing that wrenched and shook her 
now was all the more horrible because of 
its soundlessness. She walked up and 
down the room, pushing her hair back 
from her forehead with the flat of her 
hand. From time to time she smoothed 
out the crumpled yellow slip of paper and 
read it again. Her mind, if you could have 
seen into it, would have presented a con- 
fused and motley picture. Something 
like this: But his concert engagements? ... 
That was what had happened to Bauer. ... 
How silly he had looked when her fist met 
his jaw. .. . It had turned cold; why didn't 
they have steam on? The middle of Oc- 
tober. . . . Teddy, how could you do it? 
How could you do it? . . . Was he still 
lying in a heap on the floor? But of course 
the sneaking little Jap had found him. ... 
Somebody to talk to. That was what she 
wanted. Someone to talk to.... 

Someone to talk to. She stood there, in 
the middle of her lamp-lighted living- 
room, and she held out her hands in silent 
appeal. Someone to talk to. In her mind 
she went over the list of those whose lives 
had touched hers in the last few crowded 
years. All the gay, careless men and 
women she had met from time to time 
through Fenger and Ella Monahan. Not 
one of them could she turn to now. 

Clarence Heyl! She breathed a sigh of 
relief. Clarence Heyl. He had helped 
her once to-day. And now, for the second 
time, something that he had said long be- 
fore came from its hiding place in her sub- 
conscious mind. She had said: 

" Some days I feel I've got to walk out 
of the office down the street, without a 
hat, and on and on, walking and walking, 
and running and running, till I come to 
the horizon." 

And Heyl had answered in his quiet, re- 
assuring way: "Some day that feeling will 
get too strong for you. When that time 
comes get on a train marked Denver. 
From there take another to Estes Park. 
That's the Rocky Mountains, where the 
horizon lives ud has its being. Ask for 
Heyl’s place. They'll hand you from one 
to the other. I may be there, but more 
likely I sha’n’t. The key’s in the mail box, 
tied toa string. You'll hind a fire laid with 
fat pine knots. My books are there. The 

edding's in the cedar chest. And the 
mountains will make you clean and whole 
again; and the pines . . ." 


FANNY went to the telephone. Trains 

for Denver. She found the road she 
wanted and asked for information. She 
was on her own ground here. All her life 
she had had to find her own trains, check 
her own trunks, plan her journeys. Some- 
times she had envied the cotton-wool 
women who had had these things done for 
them, always. 

One half of her mind was working 
clearly and coolly. The other half was | 
numb. There were things to- be done. | 
They would take a day. More than a day, | 

ut she would neglect most of them. She 
must notify the office. There were tickets 
to be got; reservations; money at the 
bank; packing. 
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Late Monday afternoon Fenger ti 


_ phoned. She did not answer. There ca 


a note from him, then a telegram. She: 
not read them. Tuesday found her o 
train bound for Colorado. She rem: 
bered little of the first half of her journ 
She had brought with her books and m 
azines and she must have read them, | 
her mind had evidently retained nothin; 
what she had read. She must have sp 
hours looking out of the window, for 
remembered, long afterward, the endl. 
ness and the monotony of the Kan 
prairies. Here was something big, : 
bountiful, and real, and primal. Gi 
Kansas dirt. Miles of it. Miles of it. | 
felt she would like to get out and tramp 
it, hard. 


AT THE first glimpse of the foot! 
Fanny’s listless gaze became in 

ested. If you have ever traveled on 
jerky, cleanly, meandering little road t 
runs between Denver and the Park | 
know that it winds and curves so that 
mountains seem to leap about frisk 
first confronting you on one side of the 
window, then disappearing and seem 
to taunt you from the windows of the 
posite side. Fanny laughed aloud. 1 
mountain steam-car was waiting at Lo 
land. There were few passengers at ! 
time of year. The driver was a gr 
tanned giant, pongee-colored from his | 
to his puttees and boots. Fanny was 
learn later that in Estes Park the m 
tourist or visitor was likely to be pu 
pallid, and unattractive when compa 
to the tall, slim, straight, khakic 
youth, browned by the sun and the w 
and the dust, who drives his steamer 
and down the perilous mountain ro 
with more dexterity than the charioteer 
gods ever displayed on Olympus. . 
Fanny got the seat beside this glori 
erson. The steamer was a huge vehi 
leni five rows of seats and look 
very much like a small edition of the sig 
seeing cars one finds in tourist-infes 
cities. 

* Heyl's place,” said Fanny. .. Supp 
it shouldn't work! : 

Said the blond god, “Stopping at 
Inn overnight, I s'pose." 

““Why—I don’t know,” faltered Fan 
"Can't I go right on to—to—te 


place?" 
* Can." Mountain steamer men are 
loquacious. “Sure. Better not. 


won't get to the Inn till dark. Better s 
there overnight, and go on up to He 
place in the morning.’ 

Then he leaned forward, clawed ab 
expertly among what appeared to s 
eyes to be a maze of handles, bra 
valves, and the great car glided smoot 
off without a bump, without a Jar. 


Fanny ventured a question: 0} 
r. 


know Heyl?" 
“Took him down day before yes 
day » 


* Down?" 
“To the village. He's gone back Ea: 
Fanny was not sure whether the p: 
she felt was relief or consternation. 


| CHAPTER XXIII 


EYL'S place. Fanny stood before 
H key in bond (she had found it d 
mail box, tied to a string), and § Wr 
curious and restful feeling, as if she 


Fanny Herself, by EpNA FERBER 


come home after long wanderings. She 
smiled whimsically, and repeated her les- 
son to herself: 

“The fire's laid in the fireplace with fat 
pine knots that will blaze up at the touch 
of a match. My books are there, along 
the wall. 
chest, and the lamps are filled. 
tinned stuff in the pantry. And the 
mountains are there, girl, to make you 
clean and whole again.' . . ." 

She stepped up to the little log-pillared 


The bedding’s in the cedar | 
There's | 


porch and turned the key in the lock. She | 
opened the door wide and stepped in. And | 


then she shut her eyes for a moment. Be- |: 


cause, if it shouldn’t be true.... 


But there was a fire laid with fat pine 


knots. She walked straight over to it, and 
took her box of matches from her bag, 
struck one and held it to the wood. They 
blazed like a torch. Books! Along the 
four walls, books. Fat, comfortable, used- 
looking books. Hundreds of them. A 
lamp on the table, and beside it a pipe, 
blackened from much use. Fanny picked 
it up, smiling. She held it a moment in 
her hand, as though she expected to find 
it still warm. 

“Irs like one of the fairy tales,” she 
thought, “the kind that repeats, and re- 
peats. The kind that says, ‘And she went 
into the next room, and it was as the good 
fairy had said.’ ” 

"There's tinned stuff in the pantry.” 
She went into the tiny kitchen and opened 
the pantry door cautiously, being wary of 
mice. But it met her eye in spotless ar- 
ray. goni rows of tins; orderly rows of 
bottles: coffee, condensed milk, beans, 
spaghetti, flour, peaches, pears. 

OF the bedroom there was an absurdl 
adequate little bathroom, with a zinc rab 
and an elaborate water-heating arrange- 
ment. 


ANNY threw back her head and 
laughed as she hadn't laughed in 
months. ‘Wild life in the Rockies," she 
said aloud. She went back to the book-lined 
living-room. The fire was crackling glori- 
ously. It was a many-windowed room, and 
each window framed an enchanting glimpse 
of mountain, flaming with aspens up to 
timber line and snow-capped at the top. 
Fanny decided to wait until the fire had 
died down toa coal-bed. Then she banked 
it carefully, put on a heavy sweater and a 
cap, and made for the outdoors. She 
struck out briskly, tenderfoot that she 
was. In five minutes she was panting. 
Her heart was hammering suffocatingly. 
Herlungs ached. She stopped, trembling- 
ly. Then she remembered—the altitude, 
of course. Heyl had boasted that his 
cabin stood at an altitude of over nine 
thousand feet. Well, she would have to 
get used to it. But she was soon striding 
forward as briskly as before. She was a 
natural mountain dweller. The air, the 
altitude speeded up her heart, her lungs, 
sent the blood dancing through her veins. 
Pigirasively, she was on tiptoe. 
he was out of doors all day. At night 
she read for a while before the fire, but 
by nine her eyelids were heavy. She walked 
down to the Inn sometimes, but not often. 
One night she went, with half a dozen 
others from the Inn, to the tiny one-room 
cabin of Oscar, the handy man about the 
place, and there she listened to one of 
Oscar’s far-famed phonograph concerts. 
scar's phonograph had cost twenty-five 
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dollars in Denver, and it stood in one cor- 
ner of his cabin, and its base was a tree 
stump just five hundred years old, as you 
could tell for yourself by counting its 
rings. His cabin walls were gorgeous with 
pictures of blond and sophisticated little 
girls on vinegar calendars, posing bare- 
legged and self-conscious in blue calico 
and sunbonnets. You sat in the warm 
yellow glow of Oscar's lamp and were re- 


national anthem to Mischa Elman's ten- 
derest crooning. And Oscar sat rapt, 
his weather-beaten face a rich, deep ma- 
hogany, his eyes bluer than any eyes could 
ever be except in contrast with that ruddy 
countenance, his teeth so white that you 
found yourself watching for his smile, 
| that was so gently sweet and childlike. 
| Oh, when Oscar put on his black pants 
| and issued invitations for a musical eve- 
ning one was sure to find his cabin packed. 
Eight did it, with squeezing. 


HIS, then, was the atmosphere in 
which Fanny Brandeis found herself: 
|as far from Haynes-Cooper as anything 
could be. At the end of the first week she 
found herself able to think clearly and un- 
emotionally about Theodore, and about 
Fenger. She had even evolved a certain 
rathercrude philosophy outoftheruinsthat 
had tumbled about her ears. It was so 
crude, so unformed in her mind, that it 
can hardly be set down: To justify one's 
own existence—that was all that life held, 
or meant. But that included all the lives 
that touched on yours. It had nothing to 
do with success, as she had counted suc- 
cess heretofore. It was service, really. It 
was living as—well, as Molly Brandeis 
had lived, helpfully, self-effacingly, mag- 
nihcently. Fanny gave up trying to form 
the thing that was growing in her mind. 
| l'erhaps, after all, it was too soon to ex- 
pect a complete understanding of that 
which had worked this change in her, 
from the afternoon in Fenger's library. 

After the first few days she found less 
and less difficulty in climbing. Her aston- 
ished heart and lungs ceased to object so 
| strenuously to the unaccustomed work. 
The Cabin Rock Trail, for example, whose 
summit found her panting and exhausted 
at hrst, now seemed a mere stroll. She 
grew more daring and ambitious. One day 
she climbed the Long's Peak Trail to tim- 
ber line, and had tea at Timberline Cabin 
with Albert Edward Cobbins. Albert 
Edward Cobbins, Englishman, erstwhile 
sailor, adventurer and gentleman, was the 
keeper of Timberline Cabin, and the loneli- 
est man in the Rockies. It was his duty to 
house overnight climbers bound for the 
Peak, sunrise parties and sunset parties, 
all too few now in the chill October season- 

end. Fanny was his first visitor in three 
| days. He was pathetically glad to see her. 

“TI have tea for you,” he said, “in a 
jiffy. And I baked a pan of French rolls 
ten minutes ago. I had a feeling.” 

A magnificent specimen of a man, over 
six feet tall, slim, Broad ss hu ldered. long- 
headed, and scrubbed-looking as only an 
Englishman can be, there was something 
almost pathetic in the sight of him bust- 
ling about the rickety little kitchen stove. 

“To-morrow,” said Fanny over her tea, 
"I'm going to get an early start, reach 

here by noon, and go on to Boulder Field 
| and maybe Keyhole.” 
"Better not, miss. 


Not in October, 
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Fanny Herself, by EpNA FERBER 


when there’s likely to be a snowstorm up 
there in a minute's notice." 

"You'd come and find me, wouldn't 

ou? They always do, in the books." 

* Books are all very well, miss. But I'm 
nota mountain man. The truth is, I don't 
know my way fifty feet from this cabin. I 
got the job because I’m used to loneliness, 
and don't mind it, and because I can cook, 
d'you see, having shipped as cook for 
years. But I’m a seafaring man, miss. I 
wouldn't advise it, miss. Another cup of 
tea?’ 

But Long’s Peak, king of the range, had 
fascinated her from the first. She knew 
that the climb to the summit would be 
impossible for her now; but she had an 
overwhelming desire to see the terrifying 
bulk of it from a point midway of the 
range. It beckoned her and intrigued her, 
as the dificult always did. 


Y NOON of the following day she had 

left Albert Edward’s éabin (he stood 
looking after her in the doorway until she 
disappeared around the bend) and was 
mdy following the trail that led to 

ulder Field, that sea of jagged rock a 
mile across. Soon she had left the tor- 
tured, wind-twisted timber-line trees far 
behind. How pitiful Cabin Rock and 
Twin Sisters looked compared to this. 
She climbed easily and steadily, stopping 
for brief rests. She laughed at Albert Ed- 
ward and his fears. By one o'clock she had 
reached Boulder Field. She found the 
rocks glazed with ice. Just over Keyhole, 
that freakish vent in a wall of rock, the 
blue of the sky had changed to the gray of 
snow clouds. 

Tenderfoot though she was, she knew 
that the climb over Boulder Field would 
be perilous, if not impossible. She decided 
to turn back. A clap of thunder, that 


roared and crashed, and cracked up and | 
down the canyons and over the peaks, | 


hastened her decision. She looked about 
her. Peak on peak. Purple and black and 
yellow masses, fantastic in their hugeness. 
Chasms. Canyons. Pyramids and min- 
arets. And so near, so grim, so ghastly 
desolate, and yet so threatening. And 
then Fanny Brandeis was seized with 
mountain terror. It is a disease recog- 
nized by mountain men everywhere, and 
it is panic, pure and simple. It is fear 


| 


brought on by the immensity and the si- | 


lence of the mountains. A great horror of 
the vastness and ruggedness came upon 
her. It was colossal, it was crushing, it 
Was nauseating. 

he began to run. A mistake, that, 
when one is following a mountain trail, at 

t an elusive thing. In five minutes she 
had lost the trail. She stopped and scolded 


herself sternly, and looked about her. She | 


saw the faint trail line again, or thought 
she saw it, and made toward, and found it 
to be no trail at all. She knew that she 
must be not more than an hour's walk 
from Timberline Cabin, and Albert Ed- 
ward, and his biscuits and tea. Why be 
frightened? It was absurd! But she was 
frightened, horribly, harrowingly. The 
great grim rock masses seemed to be shak- 
ing with silent laughter. She began to run 
again. She was very cold, and a piercing 
wind had sprung up. She kept on walking 
doggedly, reasoning with herself quite 
calmly, and proud of her calmness, which 
Proves how terrified she really was. Then 


; the snow came, not slowly, not gradually, 


RE Ee OA 
Resistant to heat. 
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Cfhe curtain call 


with all its wit and responsiveness, is no more interesting 
than the fireproof curtain itself. This moving fire-wall that 
protects both audience and stage from panic and disaster is 
of fabric woven from rock and adorned by the artist's brush— 
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in this way our success proves our 
prices lowest by comparison, 
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Money Back Guarantee 


The only bankable Money Back Guac- 
antee in the diamond business. You can 
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| there, for that matter. At that thought 
e 


The American Magazine 


but a blanket of it, as it does come in the 
mountains, shutting off everything. And 
suddenly Fanny’s terror vanished. She 
felt quite free from weariness. She was 
alive and tingling to her finger tips. 

The psychology of fear is a fascinating 
thing. Fanny had reached the second 
stage. She was quite taken out of herself. 
She forgot her stone-bruised feet. She was 
no longer conscious of cold. She ran now, 
fleetly, lightly, the ground seeming to | 
spur her on. She had given up the trail 
completely now. She told herself that if 
she ran on, down, down, down, she must 
come to the valley, sometime—unless she 
was turned about and headed in the direc- 
tion of one of those hideous chasms. She | 
stopped a moment, peering through the 
snow curtain, but she could see nothing. 
She ran on, lightly, laughing a little. Then | 
her feet met a projection; she stumbled, 
and fell flat over a slab of wood that jutted 
out of the ground. She lay there a mo- 
ment, dazed. Then she sat up and bent 
down to look at this thing that had tripped 
her—probably a tree trunk; then she must 
be near timber line. She bent closer. It 
was a rough wooden slab. Closer still. 
There were words carved on it. She lay 
flat and managed to make them out, pain- 
fully: 


Here lies Sarah Cannon. Lay to rest, and 
died alone, April 26, 1893. 


Fanny had heard the story of Sarah 
Cannon, a stern spinster who had achieved 
the climb to the Peak, and who had met 
with mishap on the down trail. Her guide 
had left her to go for help. When the re- 
lief party returned, hours later, they had 
found her dead. 


| FANNY sprang up, filled with a furious 


energy. She felt strangely light and 
clear-headed. She ran on, stopped, ran 
again. Now she was making little short 
runs, here and there. It was snowing furi- 
ously, vindictively. It seemed to her that 
she had been running for hours; it proba- 
bly was minutes. Suddenly she sank 
down, got to her feet again, stumbled on 
perhaps a dozen paces, and sank down | 
again. It was as though her knees had 
Bie liquid. She lay there with her eyes 
shut. | 
"Im just resting," she told herself. 
"In a minute l'll go on. In a minute. 
After I've rested." 

“Hallo-o-o-o!” from somewhere on the 
other side of the snow blanket. “Hal- 
lo-o-o-o!^ 

Fanny sat up, halloing shrilly, hyster- 
ically. She got to her feet, staggeringly. 
And Clarence Heyl walked toward her. 

in ought to be spanked for this," he 
said. 

Fanny began to cry, weakly. She felt 
no curiosity as to his being there. She 
wasn't at all sure that he actually was’ 


she dug a frantic hand into his arm. 
seemed to understand, for he held her in 
his arms and said, “It’s all right. I’m real 
enong Can you walk?” 

"Yes." But she tried it, and found she 
could not. She decided she was too tired 
to care. "I stumbled over a thing—a hor- 
rible thing—a gravestone. And I must 
have hurt my leg. I didn't know—" 

She leaned against him, a dead weight. 
"Tell you what," said Heyl cheerfully. 
" You wait here. I'll go down to Timber- 
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Fanny Herself, by EpNA FERBER 


line Cabin for help, and then come back.” 
“You couldn’t manage it—alone? If I 
tried? If I tried to walk?” 
“Oh, impossible!" His tone was brisk. 
“ Now you sit right down here." She sank 
down, obediently. She felt a little sorry 


` for herself, and glad too, and queer, and 


not at all cold. She looked up at him, 
dumbly. He was smiling. 

“All right?” 

She nodded. He turned abruptly. The 


snow hid him from sight at once. 


Here lies Sarah Cannon. Lay to rest, and 
died alone, April 26, 1893. 


She sank down and pillowed her head 
on her arms. She knew that this was the 
end. She was very drowsy, and not at all 
sad—happy, if anything. 

“You didn't really think I'd leave you, 
did you, Fan?" 

She opened her eyes. Heyl was there. 
He reached down and lifted her lightly to 
her feet. “Timberline Cabin’s not a hun- 
dred yards away. I just did it to try you.” 

She had spirit enough left to say, 
“Beast!” 

Then he swung her up and carried her 
down the trail. He carried her, not in his 
arms, as they do it in the stories and in 
the movies. He could not have gone a 
hundred feet that way. He carried her 
over his shoulder like a sack of meal, by 
one arm and one leg, I regret to say. An 
boy scout knows that trick and will tell 
you what I mean. It is the most effectual 
carrying method known, though unro- 
mantic. 

And so they came to Timberline Cabin, 
and Albert Edward Cobbins was in the 
doorway. Heyl put her down gently on 
the bench that ran alongside the table, the 
hospitable table, that bore two smoking 
cups of tea. Fanny’s lips were cracked, 
and the skin was peeled from her nose, and 
her hair was straggling and her eyes red- 
rimmed. She drank the tea in great gulps. 
And then she went into the tiny Punk 
room and tumbled into one of the shelf- 


bunks—and slept. 


HEN she awoke, she sat up in terror, 
and bumped her head against the 
bunk above and called, “Clancy!” 

“Yep!” from the next room. He came 
tothedoor. The acrid smell of his pipe 
was incense in her nostrils. “Rested?” 

“What time is it?" 

“Seven o'clock. Dinner time. Ham 
and eggs." 

She got up stiffy, and bathed her 
roughened face and produced a powder 
pad (they carry them in the face of dan- 
ger, death, and dissolution), and dusted it 
over her scaly nose. She did her hair, — 
her vigorous, abundant hair that shone in 
the lamplight,—pulled down her blouse, 


and surveying her torn shoes ruefully, she |, 


dusted them with a bit of rag, regarded 
herself steadily in the wavering mirror, 
and went in. 

'The two men were talking quietly. Al- 
bert Edward was moving deftly from 
stove to table. They both looked up as 
she came in, and she looked at Heyl. heir 
eyes held. d 

Albert Edward was as sporting a gen- | 
tleman as the late dear king whose name 
he bore. He went out to tend Heyl's 
horse, he said. It was little he knew of 


horses and he rather feared them, as does 
a sailing man. But he went, nevertheless. 
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Stop Reading the War N ews 


Blindfolded! 


magazine, do you appreciate the full 

meaning of each attack, each retreat, 
cach sacrifice to attain a certain position? 
Do you know the strategic importance of the 
two seaport towns in Belgium the English 
are aiming at in the present offensive? Do 
you know exactly what part of the line the 
Belgians hold? Do you know why Lille and 
Douai are so desperately defended by the 
Germans? Do you know why the Germans 
had to give up thousands of square miles 
after the battle of the Somme? Do you 
know why St. Mihiel is of such tremendous 
importance? Do you know where Metz is, 
and why it is one of the main German bases 
of supply? Do you know why the Germans 
have sacrificed 100,000 men in an effort to 
recapture the Craonne Plateau? Do you 
know why the English fought two years to 
capture Hill 60? Without knowing the exact 
location of every town on the Western Front 
you are reading war news blindfolded! 
“In a section of country no larger than 
Illinois, the destiny of the world is being 
fought. But this small strip of land contains 
over 7,000 places—more than four times as 
many as are in Illinois! And 90% of the war 
maps published contain léss than 500 places. 


Take the Bandages Off Your Eyes 
Great history is being made. The Arma- 
geddon of the nations is being fought and 
America's sons are there. Can you sit 
blindfolded in such times—blindfolded when 
EU it is so easy to see and understand exactly 
where every place is and why it means 
M. so much to the warring nations? 
N. You must have this—the most com- 


A YOU READ your newspaper or 


m: N Front published—if you are to 
INATION understand war news. It is 
COUPON N 28x36 inches in size, but 
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plete single map of the Western ` 


In addition to 7,000 towns, cities and ham- 
lets, this wonderful map gives all woods, 
fortresses, fortified towns, naval arsenals, 
forts, redoubts, batteries, aircraft depots, 
wireless stations and railways. The forests 
and woods are indicated in green, giving the 
map an attractive appearance. The scale of 
the map is JO miles to the inch. It extends 
west to Ashford, England; north to Antwerp, 
Belgium; east to Frankfort, Germany, and 
south to Orleans, France. It shows for com- 
parison the battle line of 1914, when the 
Germans were almost at the gates of Paris. 
The ground gained by the Allies, therefore, 
may be plainly seen. It is without exception 
the most satisfactory map of the Western 
Front which has been engraved. It has been 
prepared especially to throw light on move- 
ments as they occur. It may be examined 
with ease, for the type is bold and clean cut. 


A Complete Index Makes Locating Easy 


An index of towns and villages accompany- 

ing a map of this kind has been proven an 
absolute necessity. The smaller towns are 
the ones usually mentioned in the news dis- 
patches. They are not to be found on or- 
dinary maps, and the locations of most of 
them were and still are utterly unknown to 
the general public, but unless their locations 
are known their strategical importance can- 
not be grasped. 
. Nothing is more unsatisfactory than search- 
ing all over the map for a small place that 
may or may not appear upon it. However, 
this loss of time and patience is now at an end, 
for the index which accompanies this map 
makes it vastly more useful and valuable. The 
index contains more than 7,000 names. An 
idea of the importance of this statement 
may be gained from the fact that 90% of 
the war maps available today contain less 
than 500 names. his index is bound in with 
the map and enables one to locate instantly 
any one of the 7,000 places mentioned. It also 
gives the correct pronunciation of the more 
important places on the Eastern and Western 
Fronts. 


No Money In Advance 


$ The great value of this map is so apparent that a copy 
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after examining this map, you decide to keep it, send only 
$1.00 for the plain, or $2.00 for the cloth-backed map. lf 
not delighted with the map and index, return them and you 
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Heyl still looked at Fanny, and Fanny 

him. p 
ji “Its absurd," said Fanny; "it s the 
kind of thing that doesn't happen. 

“Its simple enough, really," he an- 
swered. “I saw Ella piece in Chicago 
and she told me all she knew and some- 
thing of what she had guessed. I waited a 
few days, and came back. I had to. He 
smiled. “A pretty job you've made of 
trying to be selfish." xt 

At that she smiled too, pee enough, 
for her lower lip trembled. She caught it 
between her teeth in a last sharp effort at 
self-control. ** Don't!" she quavered. And 
then, in a panic, her two hands came up in 
a vain effort to hide the tears. She sank 
down on the rough bench by the table, 
and the proud head came down on her 
arms so that there was a little clatter and 
tinkle among the supper things spread on 
the table. Then quiet. 

Clarence Heyl stared. He stared, help- 
lessly, as does a man who has never, in all 
his life, been called upon to comfort a 
woman in tears. Then instinct came to 
his rescue. He made her side of the table 
in two strides, put his two hands on her 
shoulders and neatly shifted the bowed 
head from the cold, hard surface of the 
table top to the warm, rough, tobacco- 
scented comfort of his coat. It rested 
there quite naturally. Just as naturaily 
Fanny’s arm crept up, and about his neck. 
So they remained for a moment, until he 
bent so that his lips touched her hair. Her 
head came up at that, sharply, so that it 
bumped his chin. They both laughed, 
looking into each other's eyes; but at what 
they saw there they stopped laughing and 
were serious. 


"T AEAR," said Heyl, “dearest!” The 
lids. drooped over Fanny's eyes. 
“Look at me," said Heyl. So she tried to 
lift them again, bravely, and could not. At 
that! he bent his head and kissed Fanny 
Brandeis in the way a woman wants to be 
kissed for the first time by the man she 
loves. It hurt her lips, that kiss, and her 
teeth, and the back of her neck, and it left 
her breathless, and set things whirling. 
When she opened her eyes he kissed her 
again, very tenderly this time, and lightly, 
and reassuringly. She returned that kiss 
and, strangely enough, it was the one that 
stayed in her memory long, long after the 
other had faded. 
“Oh, Clancy, I've made such a mess of 
it all! Such a miserable mess! The little 
irl in the red tam was worth ten of me. 
don't see how you can—care for me." 
' You're the most wonderful woman in 
the world," said Heyl, *and the most 
beautiful and splendid? 
, He must have meant it, for he was look- 
ing down at her as he said it, and we know 
that the skin had been peeled off her nose 
by the mountain winds and sun, that her 
lips were cracked and her cheeks rough, 
and that she was red-eyed and worn-look- 
ing. And she must have believed him, for 
she brought his cheek down to hers with 
such a sigh of content, though she said, 
“But are we at all suited to each other?” 
** Probably not," Heyl answered, briskly. 
“That’s why we're going ‘to be so ter- 
rifcally happy. Some day I'll be passing 
the Woolworth Building, and I'll glance up 
at it and think how pitiful it would look 
next to Long's Peak. And then I'll be off, 
probably, to these mountains." 


——— —— 


Toilers in the Night, by Jack Lait 
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“Or some day,” Fanny returned, “we'll 
be up here, and I'll remember, suddenly, 
how Fifth Avenue looks on a bright after- 
noon between four and five. And I'll be 
off, probably, to the Grand Central Sta- 
tion." 

And then began one of those beautiful 
and foolish conversations which all lovers 
have whose love has been a sure and 
steady growth. Thus: ‘When did you 
first begin to care," etc. And, “That day 
we spent at the dunes, and you said so 
and so, did you mean this and that?" 

Albert Edward Cobbins announced his 
approach by terrific stampings and scuf- 
flings, ostensibly for the purpose of ridding 
his boots of snow. He entered looking 
casual and very nipped. 

*You're here for the night," he said. 
* A regular blizzard. The greatest piece of 
luck I’ve had in a month." He busied 
himself with the ham and eggs and the 


teapot. "Hungry?" 
“Not a bit," said Fanny and Heyl to- 
gether. 


*H'm!" said Albert Edward, and broke 
six eggs into the frying pan just the same. 

After supper they aided Albert Edward 
in the process of washing up. When every- 
thing was tidy he lighted his most malig- 
nant pipe and told them seafaring yarns 
not necessarily true. Then he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and fell asleep there 
by the fire, effacing himself as effectually 
as one of three people can in a single room. 
They talked—low-toned murmurings that 
they seemed to find exquisitely meaning- 
ful or witty, by turn. Fanny, running 
a forefinger (his) along her weather- 
roughened nose, would say, "At least 
you've seen me at my worst." Or he, 
mock serious, “I think I ought to tell you 
that I'm the kind of man who throws wet 
towels into the laundry hamper." 

But there was no mirth in Fanny's 
voice when she said, “ Dear, do you think 
Lasker will give me that job? You know 
he said, ‘When you want a job, come 
back.’ Do you think he meant it?” 

“Lasker always means it.” 

“But,” fearfully, and shyly too, “you 
don’t think I may have lost my drawing 
hand and my seeing eye, do you? As pun- 
ishment?” 

“I do not. I think you've just found 
them, for keeps. There wasn't a woman 
cartoonist in the country—or man, either, 
for that matter—could touch you two 
jon ago. In two more I'll be just Fanny 

randeis’ husband, that’s all.” 

They laughed together at that, so that 
Albert Edward Cobbins awoke with a 
start and tried to look as if he had not 
been asleep and, failing, smiled benignly 
and drowsily upon them. 


Toilers in the Night 


(Continued from page 32) 


vein of comedy, and when too long re- 
strained it had to crack. So he let go a 
snicker that grew to a laugh and swelled 
to a roar. 


“You guys didn’ sleep so good—am I | 


right?” he conjectured, when he recovered 
his wind. 
“Where'd you git that stuff?” growled 
arty. 


“How 
Do You Do, 
Mr. Riley?” 


* * Onct when I was ist a little girl’— 
only four years old—mother and I were 
down town and I saw you not far away. 
I broke away from mother, ran up to 
you, and said ‘how do you do, Mr. 
Riley?’ I shall never forget the wonder- 


ful smile on your face when you turned 
and saw me, a tiny little tot. You 
bowed and spoke to me as though | 
were a queen, and when I told you | 
knew ’most all of your child rhymes 
and enjoyed them very much you werc 
as pleased as if some man of letters had 
complimented you. That, Mr. Riley, 
is one of my finest memories.” 
So wrote a grown-up little girl t^. 
James Whitcomb Riley. "v 
Are you giving your children th« 
precious memories of those beautifu! 
poems? Will your children be able to 
say—“My mother read me Riley when 
I was a child—and the ‘Raggedy Man’ 
and ‘Little Orphant Annie’ have re- 
joiced and comforted me all the days 
of my life?” ; 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


a1 p 


Riley is the children’s poet — 
little children and big ones 
—sometimes called grown-ups. 


Riley is the Poet of All America. 


has passed on—and the grown-up world mourns. 
In the hearts of the little children is a void that 
cannot be filled—but that can be forgotten by the 
reading and re-reading of those simple and child- 
like poems. 

No more does Uncle Sam’s postman stagger 
under the weight of 10,000 letters—the tribute of 
the children of the world to their Uncle Sydney 
(James Whitcomb Riley) on his birthday. Riley 
has passed on but his work lives. You can read it 
to your children—and enrich their lives and yours 
for all times. 


Those of us who missed things in childhood— 
missed learning to ride or to swim—feel that there 
is a lack that can never be made up. Even more 
is this so with things of the spirit. The child whose 
imagination has been enriched by the beauty and 
charm of Riley, carries a treasure to old age—a 
treasure hard to get later on. 


From the little girl who said she felt all alone 
without him, to the President of the United States, 
who pays him tribute, Riley is in all hearts—big 
and little. 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley 
came to us, as the publishers of 
Mark Twain, and said that they 
would be glad to reduce their royalty 
so that we could place the works of 
the People’s Poet in the homes of all 
those who love him. So we are able 
to make this complete set of all 
Riley’s works at a very low price— 


for the present. miss it. 


Pet Sie Ht - 
3S HARPER & BROTHERS 
1817—1917 


Send No Money 


If the books are not full of joy and inspiration for you and your children, 
send them back at our expense. If they are all you expected, you pay for 
them in little monthly payments that you will never notice. It costs you 
nothing—puts you under no obligation. Send the coupon, only, no money. 


The generosity of the Riley heirs and the resources of Harper and 
Brothers give you a rare opportunity. 


Don't snes i 
, 


» Amer, 11-17 


7” HARPER & BROTHERS 
J Franklin Sg., N. Y. 


/ Please send me the 

complete works of 
me MES WHITCOMB 
stamped in gold, uu illus- 


7 trà 
j/ for ten days for examination 
and return it to you, at your ex- 
A pense, if I donot want it. If I kee 
p^ _ the books I will remit $1.50 a mont 
for thirteen months. 


AddréS$ ccc tenet rnt i 
10% added to price in Canada because of duty. | 
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How I Sold My 
Property 


The Story of a Successful System of Finding Cash Buyers for Real Estate 


TES is a short tale about a quick sale. 
It tells of a modern method of selling 
property without paying big commis- 
sions to agents. 

It tells how this system sold my property 
—quickly, and for cash—and how it can 
do the same for you. 

It gives information of immense value 
to every man and woman who has real 
estate for sale. 

Through a business deal I became the 
owner of a property in an adjoining State. 

The place was so run down that it would 
have required $500 or $600 to make the 
house habitable. 

As the property was so located that I 
could not live on it, and, being unoccupied, 
brought me no income, I was, of course, 
anxioustodisposeof it as quickly as possible. 

Never having tried to sell any real es- 
tate, and knowing no better method to 
pursue, I placed the property in the hands 
of a local real estate agent. 

This agent, following out the usual 
methods of the average small-town real 
estate man, put a "For Sale" sign on the 
property and then sat down and waited for 
someonetocome'along and inquire about it. 

After several months had elapsed with- 
out any word from the agent, I wrote and 
inquired as to the prospects of a sale. He 
replied that he had been unable to do any- 
thing with the property and had come to 
the conclusion that it was impossible to 
sell it in its present run-down condition, 
and advised me to spend $500 in repairs. 

Not having any money to spend on the 
place, and having lost all faith in the 
agent's ability to find a buyer, I decided 
that if anything was done I would have 
to do it myself. 

Fortunately for me, about that time, I 
learned of “The Simplex Plans for Selling 
Real Estate" that had just been brought 
out by a New York publishing house. 
These I secured, and much to my delight, 
I found they contained seven definite plans 
for advertising and selling just such a 
property as mine. 

Selecting from these seven sclling plans 
the one that seemed best suited to my re- 
quirements, I immediately putitintoopera- 
tion with the following gratifying results: 

Within three days I had eighteen people in- 
terested in my property, and within two weeks 
I made a satisfactory sale, having received 
three cash offers and two offers of exchange. 

And what is of the utmost importance, 
the cost of advertising and selling my prop- 
erty by the Simplex System was less than 
$rs, whereas if I had followed the agent’s 
advice I would have been compelled to 
spend $500 in repairs, and pay him $125 
commission when he made the sale. 


That my experience is not unusual is 
evidenced by what others say who have 
availed themselves of this method of selling. 
Here are some extracts from recent letters: 

“Sold my property for cash within ten 
days. Gladly recommend your methods.” 
—Wm. H. Cartland, Massachusetts. 

“Your method sold my farm in a short 
time and for cash, too.” —Mrs. L. A. 
Childs, Minnesota. 

“Sold my fruit farm at a satisfactory 
price in a very short time. Much pleased 
with your method."—Z. R. Lindsey, Ky. 

“Sold my property for cash. Think 
your plan the quickest I ever saw."— 
Johnson String, New Jersey. 

“Your plans sold my property when 
every other method failed. Found a 
buyer in a remarkably short time."— 
Jno. O. Brown, Pennsylvania. 

Every reader of this publication with 
any real estate to sell should get the 
Simplex Selling Plans at once. They are 
complete, simple and practical, and are 
for the express purpose of selling homes, 
farms and building lots located anywhere 
in the United States and priced at not 
more than $15,000. 

The Plans are contained in 8 pocket- 
size booklets, in a special library case, and 
they are so plain and easy to follow that 
anyone who can read and write English 
can use them. 

The best proof of the efficiency of this 
system of selling real estate is the fact that 
through its use more than 5,000 properties 
in the 48 States have already been sold. 

If you will write to the publishers of the 
Plans at once, you can share in their spe- 
cial free-examination offer. 

Send no money. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon and a complete set of these copy- 
righted Plans will be sent to you by parcel 
post, prepaid, with convincing evidence 
of what they have done for others, and 
what they can do for you. 

In this way you take no risk, as you may 
examine the Plans in your own home with- 
out cost or obligation. Then if you want 
to keep and use them, send the publishers 
$5 in full payment for them. If you do 
not wish to keep them—if you are not 
convinced that they are just what you 
need to make a quick, cash sale of your 
property—simply return them and you 
will owe the publishers nothing. 

As the publishers reserve the right to 
withdraw this special, free-examination 
offer at any time, better cut out, fill in 
and mail the coupon right now to THE 
SIMPLEX COMPANY, Dept. G, 1123 
Broadway, New York, or, if you prefer, 
copy the coupon on a post card or in a 
letter. W. E. B. 


(Advertisement) 
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THE SIMPLEX COMPANY, Dept. G, 1123 Broadway, New York 


You may send me, 


a complete set of the SIMPLEX PLANS FOR SELLING REAL ESTATE, In 8 


;] libi P prepaid ae Aft ivi h I 

»eket-3lze booklets In library con - er receiving them I am to have five days In whic 

the end of which time I will either remail them to you or send you $5 in full payment un n to Szamine them, at 
them to apy one, except members of my own family, unless I keep them. sam 


** Kiddin’ somebody?” moped Pete, un- 
easily. 
"n'y this here,” giggled the Kid. “I 
dunno what you fish done all night, but I 
got a idee you put in mos’ of it friskin' my 
clo’s. Oh, don’ get sore. My coschume 
looked like you wrapped a picnic lunch in 
it when I come to this mornin’. An’ the 
room looked like a shootin’ gall’ry.” 

Not a word. 

* Well, I'll tell you what. I know you're 
bustin’ to know—to know—” . 

And he bent double and had a laughing 


fit. 

* C'mon," snapped Pete. “I don' know 
what you're tryin' to get acrost, but what- 
ever it is, shoot." 

* Lead your ace," barked Marty. 

By the expression that lived on the face 
of each the Kid knew they knew he knew. 

“Say, it was a pipe," he said. “I didn’ 
have that dough at all." 

They looked mystified. They leaned 
forward. Pretense was gone now. 

“T didn’ have it till the t’ree of us 
started to leave the room for breakfas’— 
an’ then I lifts it out o’ Pete's vest pocket, 
where I hid it las’ night as we was comin’ 
in the room.” 


HOLWORTHY HALL next month 
begins a new series of love stories. 
You have a treat in store. 


This Wonderful, 
Beautiful and Incal- 


culably Interesting 
Earth! 


(Continued from page 44) 


shorter work day has made this possible 
for a multitude of wage-workers, and I 
know many instances in which life, be- 
cause of this opportunity to get to the 
soil, has become a very different and much 
finer thing for them. 

A man who thus faces the problem 
aal will soon see whether count 
life is the thing for him: if he finds it 
truly so, he can be as nearly assured of 
“living happily ever after" as anyone 
outside of a story-book can ever be. Out 
of it all is likely to come some of the 
greatest rewards that men can know—a 
robust body, a healthy appetite, a serene 
and cheerful spirit! 

And finally there is one advantage not 
so easy to express. Long ago I read a 
story of Tolstoy's called “The Candle"— 
how a peasant Russian forced to plow on 
Easter day lighted a candle to his Lord 
and kept it burning on his plow as he 
worked through the sacred day. When I 
see a man plowing in his fields I often 
think of Tolstoy's peasant, and wonder 
if this is not as true a way as any of wor- 
shiping God. I wonder if any one truly 
worships God who sets about it with de- 
liberation, or knows quite why he does it. 


My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my 
speech shall distil as the dew, as the small 
rain upon the tender herb, and as showers 
upon the grass. —DkEvuTERONOMY 32, ii 


hesterfield 


C CIGARETTES 


of IMPORTED and DOMESTIC tobaccos — Blended 


Here's a Mild 
Cigarette that “Satisfies” 


This Chesterfield cigarette 
does more than please the taste. 
It gives smokers a zew kind of 
cigarette enjoyment, the one 
thing they’ ve always wished for 
in a cigarette— 

Chesterfields /ez you know you 
are smoking—they ‘‘Satisfy’’! 
Yet, they’ re Mild. 

You'll be glad you tried 
Chesterfields. $fggetteMysrsTobacco Cx 
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She's “Only a ; 
Woman” 


(Continued from page 29) 


| nothin’. The Needels Advertisin' Agency 
| ain't goin' to have no sayin the matter 
whatever. Before you got hurt, your help 
| in layin’ out copy for our ads stirred up í 
some symptoms o' business. But it was " 
your woman that got the right slant on «i 
our proposition. It’s your woman, and `; 
not you, that we want to carry this propo- — ., 
sition through. You got altogether too i, 
good an opinion o’ yourself and your ca- 
pabilities, young man. Your wife’s worth 
|! three o’ you as a downright, efficient, 
| result-gettin’ advertisin’ expert. She's 
started a good thing, and I'm goin' to see 
her carry it through. I’ve sized you up 
for a couple o' years, young feller, and I've 
doped out that you're one o' the kind that 
want to be It. Now that you're back at 
your desk, you'll probably edit everything 
she does, and make it conform to your 
| ideas or kill it. And we ain't interested 
any more in your ideas. We've tried 'em 
| out and found they bring only mediocre 
, results. You're a good business-getter, a bu 
good salesman. But after that point ihr 
you’re just plumb average and ordinary. ua 
f you'd go to work for your wife, get "un 
business for her and then let her develop thst 
it, you two would clean up. But you iki 
ain't built that way, and it don't take ni | 
Jim Thorne three months o' porin' over ad 
a set o' encyclopedias to see it. That's 
why I'm cuttin' the Gordian Knot right 


with PORKaND `! i away, before you have a chance to spoil Ln 
^ É any o' the good work your wife has “ah 
Ji TOMAT OSAIC T mated, by fern hera ob: Make: — 
ESAE i ever learn that you influenced her or used TE 


pressure to make her turn it down, Ill 
crush your bally little agency and run you 
out o' Vermont. Now then, Mrs. Needels, 
what do you say?" tt 

“ But—but—but— spluttered Harry, tu] 
"—she's only a woman! Six thousand 
dollars! Great guns! She'l be makin’ 
more than her husband." 


1” 


When the government urges economy for 
duty's sake—and the price of food makes * She's worth more," says Big Jim. 


Harry gagged a couple o' times. It took 
a full minute for him to swallow this state- 
ment. Finally he managed to say: 

" And you mean that if my wife doesn't 
handle your advertisin' at one place or the 
other, that you'll take your account away 
from our agency." 

“That’s it,” says Big Jim. “Your in- 
tuition is really remarkable.” 


HARRY was pretty sick by this time. 

.* He simply couldn't realize that his 
wife had any commercial value. Slowly 
he swung around in his chair and stared 
hard at his wife. 

But sweet-faced, patient little Mrs. 
Harry. Needels was face down in the soft 
depths of the davenport and was sobbin' 
as though her heart was busted in forty- 
seven thousand pieces. 

Martha Needels fled the office and got 
home somehow. She wanted to think. 
All the afternoon she stayed locked in her 


economy necessary for its own sake—then is 
the time to try Heinz Baked Beans. You 
cannot buy much meat for the price of Heinz 
Baked Beans, and that meat would not contain 
nearly so much nourishment. You must buy 
other things to go with meat, also at high 
prices, while Heinz Baked Beans are a com- 
plete food—a complete meal. They taste as good 
as meat because they are real baked beans—oven- 
, baked. And meat must be cooked with extra fuel 
| and labor—while Heinz Baked Beans require 
only heating—and are delicious served cold. 
Entrance to 


THE HEINZ OCEAN PIER 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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room, all the afternoon she rocked cease- — ^ 

z = lessly back and forth in the little wooden iet 

All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada nie He SORE ues ty UH cod 
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When an automobile from the livery 
brought her husband home at dusk, she 
heard his crutches lift him bunglin’-like up 
the stairs and bring him down the hall to 
her door. He stopped outside as though 
summonin' courage for the ordeal. Then 
he rapped. 


But she did not answer. She let him | | 


Thanksgiving 


stand out there for a long, long time. Then 
she called: 

“Go away, Harry, Let me fight this 
out and decide for myself.” 

“I’ve already decided, Martha, what's 
best for you to do," says Harry. 

For the first time in her married life a 
great flood of rage almost swept away her 
equilibrium. For the first time she hated 
the bigoted egotist that was father to her 
children. 

He had decided for her! 


SHE sprang to her feet with a cry of. 
M) anger. She crossed to the bed and threw 
herself upon it. Outside, Harry kept up 
his increasin’ knockin’ for admission. But 
it brought no results. For the first time 
in his married life the door o' his patient 
little wife's room was barred to him. For 
the first time he was not master in his own 
house. For the first time he had to cool 
his heels outside and wait her pleasure. 
Muttering, he finally withdrew; she 
thought he had gone down-stairs. 

On into the deeper and deeper dusk the 
woman lay on the bed, thinkin’, thinkin’, 
thinkin’. Finally came little footsteps on 
the stairs. They came down the hall. 
The doorknob rattled. When the door 
would not open, a plaintive little voice 
cried softly: 

“Please, Mother, can I come in?" 

* Please, Mother, can I come in?" The 
request rent the woman's soul. All her 
life she had patiently knocked at the door 
o' her husband's heart and asked wistfully 
if she might come in, and he had denied 
her. Somehow, she sensed that if she left 
her home to go to work for the Thorne 
Mills, her children might have the same 
loneliness and longin' in their little hearts 
toward her. After all, she was “only 
a woman”—and a mother. 

She arose and turned the key. As she 
opened the door, she saw on the settle 
directly across against the wall the form 
o' her husband, huddled there in the semi- 
darkness. 

“Well, Harry?” she says. 

“Can—can I come in, Martha?” says 
he, also. He says it in a totally different 
tone o' voice from an hour before. 

* [—] guess so,” says she wearily, as she 
stooped to the little girl and felt the child's 
arms around her neck. 

She carried the child back into the room 
and sat down in the rocker. Suddenly 
and inexplicably the baby snugglin’ in her 
arms burst into a fit o' weepin’. And she, 
the mother-heart, understood. , 

She comforted the lonely little girl, with 
a great beautiful richness stealin' over and 
through her soul. Yes, indeed, “mothers 
should mind their business!" 

She commenced to hum a lullaby to the 
child. After a time the two boys, who had 
been doin’ their home work below stairs, 
heard the song and crept up to her room. 
T hey came in, like the father, in the dark. | 
Unlike the father, they crept close to her. | 
Kay laid his play-weary head in her soft | 
ap. 
“IP'm—I'’m glad Dad's well again and | 


What we 1972 men and women 
—who make and sell Lowney’s 
Chocolates—are thankful for. 


THAT we have found out how to make 
chocolates folks eat and eat and eat; 


‘This may sound boastful to you—but 
to us it sounds like more business and 
more money because Mr. Lowney has 
had us on a profit-sharing basis for 16 


years; 


"VIENT we never have to handle “make- 
believe” materials; 


Every nut weuse isa sound nut. The 


or artificial flavoring in 


"preserv ative” 


the factory —all of which makes good 


business for us, good eating for you. 
; B ) 
PHN business is bigger and better, 
cason alter season. 
Which means that you appreciate our 
efforts —and we thank you for it. It 
means more money to us employees. 
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HE best way to economize on painting 
is to use paints that last longer, and the 
paint that lasts longest is the paint that con- 


tains zinc. 


New Jersey 


ZITYC7 


in paint 


increases durability by postponing decay. Other nec- 
essary ingredients serve other uscful purposes, but 
zinc reinforces every good quality of every other 
ingredient. Zinc paint costs no more in the first place 
and a great deal less in the long run. 


Good prepared paints always contain zinc. Com- 
petent. painters who mix their own paints add zinc. 
It is easy to make sure that you get enough zinc in 
your paint. To help you, we have prepared a list 
of prepared zinc paints and also a list of manufac- 
turers who grind composite zinc pastes in oll, such 
as painters use to get a good zinc mixture. 


These lists and our booklet "Zinc in Paint" will help 
you get your money's worth every time you paint. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co,, 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 


can tend to the office, Mother," says he 
softly, as her free hand stroked his curly 
head. “It ain't like home to have you 
away most all the time." 

‘The woman said nothin’. 

‘There was a movement in the semi-dark. 
Harry, who had been sittin’ in another 
chair in silence all this time. suddenly drew 
his rocker over close to his wife's. His 
head went down into her lap where she al- 
ready held the sleepin' child, and next to 
the little tousled head of his youngest son 
where it lay against his mother's knee. 
After all, “he was only a man,” and, after 
all, à man is only a boy at heart, and after 
the strain and struggle of the problems of 
the workaday world longs for someone to 
come to at night, and have her say that so 
long as a man or a boy or anyone has done 


the best he knows how accordin' to his 


light he is a hero. 

And the woman's hand left the little 
tousle-head, and with a wonderful joy 
commenced to smooth the hair o' her hus- 
band. Thus with her three children close 
about her, her husband humbled before 
her and seekin' from her comfort and sus- 
tainin’ strength, she sat there in the mel- 
low darkness, fulfillin' the holy function 
that it's been. woman's privilege to fill 
since the beginnin' ð all things created. 

She couldn't trust herself to speak. In- 
deed, there warn't nothin' she could o' 
said half so eloquent as the silence in that 
upper bedroom. She had done her duty 
as she had seen it. At last she had come 
into her own. 


WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY'S story 
next month is called ‘‘Russet and 
Gold." It is a straight out and out 
love story, with all the reality and 
sentiment which pervade and make 
notable every story Mr. Pelley writes. 


Alex the Great 


(Continued from page 41) 


delivery wagons, and then throws the pa- 
per away. 

"Now," he grins, "I'm all ready, 
except to give them folks my full name 
for the pay roll!" 

At that minute somebody slaps me on 
the back and I swing around to see Buck 
Rice chucklin’ at me. Buck used to be 
one of the best second basemen that ever 
picked up a bat, till his legs went back on 
him and he got into the automobile game. 
I remember thinkin’ how funny it was 
that he come along right then when me 
and Alex was talkin' about autos. 

“Well, how are they breakin’, Buck?” 
I says, shakin’ hands and introducin’ 

lex. 

“T think I have fanned with the bases 
loaded again," he laughs; “I put in five 
hours to-day tryin' to get the Mastodon 
department store to put in a line of six- 
cylinder Katzes on their delivery system. 
I got a private tip that they're changin' 
from the Mutz-36, and the first order will 
be about eighty cars. Of course that's a 
sweet piece of money for somebody, and 
everybody in New York will be there 
to-day tryin’ to grab that order off. You 


Álex the Great, by IT. C. WITWER 


might as well try to sell radiators in Hades 
though, because Munson, the bird that 
does the purchasin’, is stuck on the Clar- 
endon, and he wouldn't buy anything else 
if they was givin' 'em away!" 

“Well, that's tough, Buck!" I sympa- 
thizes. 

“Sure is!" he says, givin’ me and Alex 
a quarter perfecto and grinnin' some more 
to show how disappointed he feels. “But | 
I should worry! If I lose that one lll get 
another, so what’s the difference?” 

“Another of them there New Yorkers, 
hey?” sneers Alex to me after Buck has 
blowed. “Don’t you see how that feller 
proves my argument about now simple it 
isto make good here? From the way he's 
dressed—them, now, diamonds and so 
forth—he's probably a big feller in his 
line. Makin’ plenty of money and looked 
on as a success by the ig’rant. Yet he 
lets a big order get away from him when 
it was practically a cinch to land it!” 

"Say, listen!" I yelps—this bird was 
gettin’ on my nerves. “If four-flushin' 
was water, you'd be the Pacific Ocean! 
You gimme a pain with that line of patter 
you got, and as far as salesmanship is 
concerned, I'll bet you couldn't sell a 

rterhouse steak to a guy dyin’ of hunger. 
'd like to see you land an order like Buck 
spoke of, you—" 

"That's just what you're gonna do!" 
he butts in; "you're gonna see me land 
that very order he told us about. What 
p think of that, hey?" 

stopped dead and gazed upon him. 

"You're gonna which?" I asked him. 

“Tm gonna land that order from that 
department store!" he repeats, grabbin’ 


my arm. “C’mon! Show me how to get 
there!" 


| FELL up against a lamp-post and 

laughed till a passin’ dame remarked to 
her friend that it was an outrage the way 
some guys drank. Then I led Alex to the 
subway, 

“Listen,” I says, “what about this job 
you was gonna get? Of course you know 
if you quit I win the bet.” 

Quit?” he says. “Where have I 
heard the word before? Who said any- 
thing about quittin’? I’m gonna get that 
order, and I’m gonna get that job!” 

Fair enough!" I tells him! “ but you're 
gom at the thing backward. How are 
you gonna take an order for autos when 
you ain't got no autos to sell? I suppose 
you figure on grabbin’ the ten thousand- 
dollar job first, and then makin’ good 
ma loud crash by landing the big order, 


ne shakes his head and sighs pityin’ly. 
“Would there be anything new and 
ongmal about that?” he asks. 
ld 0," I says, "there wouldn't! But 
on t see how you're gonna win out any 
other way." 
LL 
Of course 
You're a New 


f [LU 


ou don't!" he sneers. 
fae ‘orker, ain't you? Now, 
did ety told you my methods was new, 
inel * Anybody would work the thing | 
Mdh d you lay it out, and probably land | 
dun the job nor the order. What | 
aig, uid I have goin' up there and | 
gs or that job first? Where would 1 | 
vr s against all them sellin’ experts, 
n, Stters and so forth to prove it? | 
Y they'd laugh me outa ilie WM 


“Wt if 1 go to them with an order for fifty 


OF sixty : 
sixty of their cars as actual proof that 
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I can sell not only autos, but their autos, 

what will they say then? Dye see the 

point now? ‘They ask me for a reference, 
| and I reach in my pccket and give them 
| the order to prove to myself and them that 
| I can sell automobiles!" 

Oh, boy! 

* Alex," I says, when I got my breath, 
“I gotta hand it to you! hen it comes 
to inventin’ things, you got Edison lookin’ 
like a backward pupil. Go to it, old kid! 
If you put this over the way you have 
just told it to me, you'll own Broadway 
in a week!” 

“Tm figurin’ on ten days!" he says. 


WE ARRIVE at the Mastodon de- 
partment store and shoot up in the 
elevator to the office of G. C. Munson, the 
general manager. Alex has been readin' 
| the notes he made on Gaflooey delive 
wagons like the same was a French ove; 
and by the time we got there he could 
repeat their advertisement by heart. He 
starts to breeze right into the office, and 
some dame appears on the scene and 
nails him. 

"One moment, please!” she says, very 
cold—givin' Alex a look that took in 
everything from his hick clothes to his 
rube haircut. “This happens to be a 
private office. Whom did you desire to 
see! 

"If I thought they was anybody 
prettier than you here, I'd ask to have 
them brought out," says Alex, in that 
simple rube way of his which gives no 
offense; “but of course I know that's 
impossible. Still, as long as I'm here, I'd 
like to see Mr. Munson.” 


The dame melts and releases a smile. 

“What did you wish to see him about?” 
she asks. 

"About ten minutes," pipes Alex. 
"Speakin' of about, d'ye know there's 
somethin’ about them navy blue eyes of 
yours that makes me think of my mother 
—isn’t that funny?” 

The dame surrendered, and shows Alex 
all her nice front teeth. 

“Pll see if Mr. Munson is in,” she says, 
handin’ him a card, “but you'll have to 
fill this out.” : 

Alex looks at the card which had this 
on it: 


He laughs suddenly, takes out his 
fountain pen and fils the thing out. 
Lookin' over his shoulder I seen him write 
this: 


Mr.—Alex Hanley 

Desires to see—Mr. Munson , . 

Regarding—The price of petrified noodles in 
Siberia. 


“There,” he says, handin' it to the 
irl, without a smile. ‘Give that to Mr. 
unson. " l E 
She takes it in without lookin' at it. 
“Well, you crabbed any chance you 
might of had, right off the bat!" I n" 
to Alex. "He'll get so sore when he 
reads that that he won't even let you in. 
“Let him get sore!” chirps Alex, “he'll 
not only get sore, he'll get curious, and 
ther, again, I'm figurin' on him bein 
human, besides bein’ general manager 
and havin' a sense of humor! He's 


probably been pestered with auto sales- 
men all day; if I wrote my real business 
on that card he'd send word he was out. 
As it is, he'll read it and he won't be able 
to resist the, now, temptation to get one 
look at a feller which would want to know 
from a mam in his position the price of 
petrified noodles in Siberia!" 

Before I can answer, the dame comes 
out laughin’. 

“Step in,” she says. “Mr. Munson will 


see you.” 

“Now!” hisses Alex, as we ease in on 
the velvet carpet, “watch how J go about 
sellin’ autos. Y’see I got a nibble already 
because I was new! I— Howdy, Mr. 
Munson!” 

We was in the private office. 


MUNSON was a little, keen-faced guy, 
bald, nervous and fat. He looks up 
over his glasses, with Alex’s card in his 
hand and Alex looks back. In one second 
they had each found out all they wanted 
to know about the other, 

"What's the meaning of this non- 
sense?" barks Munson. 

Alex walks over to the desk, wets his 
lips and gets goin’. y 

“Mr. Munson,” he says, “if you called 
on a man at his office, would you care to 
write your business on a card for the 
office boy to read? No—you would not! 
À big man like you would probably tear 
the card up, leave the office in a, now, rage 
and never return! You'd be insulted, 
our, now, dignity would be hurt, eh? 
You might be from out of town and com- 
in’ here to leave a big order, and that 
little thing—prob’ly invented by one of 
your New York efficiency stars—would 
make you so mad you’d go away and 
order where they wasn’t so efficient, but 
a little more courteous! Look at that 
card—the, now, wordin’ of it. Look how 
cold and hard it is. No welcome, no 
warmth, no ‘glad-to-see-you-stranger- 
what-can-my-house-do-for-you?’ about it. 
It’s like a slap in the face! Maybe it 
does keep the panhandlers away; but did 
ro ever figure how many orders it must 
ave cost you, hey?” 

Munson has listened to every word, 
rst with a heavy frown and then with a 
kind of thoughtful look on his face. He 
taps the desk with a lead pencil, reads the 
card a couple of times and then slams his 
fist on the desk. 

y Peter, young man,” he snaps out 
suddenly, “you may be right! The word- 
mg of that office blank is rather insulting, 
now that I dissect it—been too busy 

efore to notice it. Yes, sir, I would 
resent having my business blated out 
before a whole staff of subordinates! I 
thank Io for the suggestion. And, now, 
What id you want to see me about?” 
Automobiles, ” says Alex, **and—" 
Munson freezes right up and slaps his 
ands together. 
" That's enough!” he snarls. “Perhaps 
in: office blank of ours is not so bad after 
an If you had filled it out properly, you 
Wouldn't be here. I’ve heard enough 
Ko autos to-day to last me for the rest 
?! my life. Beginning at eight this morn- 
Ing, there has 
automobile salesmen in this office! The 
: Y persons who have not tried to sell me 
utomobiles are George Washington, Jess 
i ard, and Billy Sunday! I'm quite sure 
*ryone else has been here. The air has 


een a constant stream of 
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“Four years ago you and I worked at the same bench. We were 
both discontented. Remember the noon we saw the International 
Correspondence Schools’ advertisement? That woke me up. I 
realized that to get ahead I needed special training, and I decided 
to let the I. C. S. help me. When I marked the coupon I asked 
you to sign with me. You said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ 


“T made the most of my opportunity and have been climbing 
ever since. You had the same chance I had, but you turned it 


down. No, Jim, you can't ex- 
pect more money until you've 
trained yourself to handle 
bigger work." 


There are lots of “Jims” in the 
world—in stores, factories, offices, 
everywhere. Are you one of them? 
Wake up! Every time you see an 
I. C. S. coupon your chance is star- 
ing you in the face. Don't turn it 
down. 


Right now over one hundred 
thousand men are preparing them- 
selves for bigger jobs and better 
pay through I. C. S. courses. 


You can join them and get in 
line for promotion. Mark and mail 
this coupon, and find out how. 
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HE strength of the Pull- 

man car represents one 

of the best forms of insur- 
ance the traveler can buy. 


For seven years every car 
built by the Pullman Company 
for its service has been of solid 
steel. These cars possess the 
rigidity and strength of a 
battleship. 


During this period a large 
proportion of the older, but 
still modern cars, have also 
been rebuilt to almost equal 
strength. 


This has been accomplished 
by introducing steel under- 
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frames, steel vestibules and 
steel sheathing on the sides, 


In addition to the factor of 
safety, fifty years of experience 
in designing and building cars 
has brought about an almost 
unheard of development in 
traveling convenience and 
luxury. 

The modern Pullman is fully 
equipped with the most up-to- 
date steam fitting, electric wir- 
ing and plumbing. 

It offers a degree of safety, 
innumerable luxuries and a 
Personal service that have 
established a world-wide 
reputation. 
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been filled with magnetos, self-starters, 
sliding-gear transmissions, aluminum 
crank cases, and all that other darned 
technical stuff that goes with automobiles! 
You need not open your mouth—I know 
exactly what your. sales talk is, they're 
all alike more or less. Your car is far and 
away the best on the market, of course, 
and—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Munson!” butts in 
Alex, “you got me all wrong. Our car 
—the e ilie not the foi on the 
market. There are others just as good. 
We make a good, honest car, that’s all. I 
ain't gonna take up your time tellin’ you 
about the—eh—ah—the—eh, magneto 
and so forth. Unless you're a mechanic, 
you wouldn't understand about 'em any- 
ways. All the parts that go with any 
automobile are on ours, or it wouldn't 
work—that's understood. However, as I 
said before, I ain't gonna take up your 
time. You big men are all zip!—like that. 
Mind made up, and nothin’ can change 
you. Even if you do miss somethin' good 
now and then, you don't mind, because 
you have the satisfaction of bein’ known 
as a quick thinker. We just got in a new 
consignment of cars to-day, and if you're 
interested, our place is at 1346 Broadway. 
Well, good day, sir!" he winds up, 
reachin' for his hat. 

"Wait!" says Munson, takin' off his 
glasses and wipin’ em. *' You're a new one 
on me, son! So you admit you haven't got 
the greatest auto that was ever made, 
eh?" he chuckles. “By Peter! That 
sounds strange after all the talk I've been 
listening to to-day. If your car is as 
honest as you seem to be, it's all right!" 
He sits lookin’ off in the air, tappin' the 
desk with the pencil again. 


LEX nudges me, and we start for the 
door. Half way he stops and looks at 
a photo that's framed over the desk. It’s 
a picture of a barn, some chickens and a 
couple of cows. d 
"Right fine landscape, that!" chirps 
Alex to Munson. “Makes a feller like me 
homesick to look at it. Them are sure fine 
Jerseys, too, and, say, see them pullets, 
would you!” 
“Thats my little farm down on Long 
Island,” says Munson, throwin’ out his 


chest. “I suppose that makes you laugh, 


eh? Big, grown New Yorker having a 
farm, eh?” 


“Mister,” says Alex, sadly, “it don't 


make me laugh! I was raised on a farm 
in Vermont, and—" Pa 
“That so?" cuts in Munson, lookin 
interested. “Country boy, eh?" e 
“Yep,” goes on Alex. “Now, speakin 
of them pullets there—if you'd try 'em on 
a straight diet of bran and potatoes, 
pound of each, they'll fatten up quicker. 
" Yes?" pipes Munson, brightenin up 
some more. ^Well, well! Ah—h’mph! 
Thanks, Mr. Hanley, I'll make a note of 
that. Now, eh—sit down a minute! 
don't want to take your time, but—eh, 
what did you find best back home for 
saving the young chicks? What foods?" 
“Pll just leave you a few little rules, 
says Alex, his eyes glitterin’ as he rams 
his elbow a mile in my ribs. “I got to call 
on another department store this after- 
noon, where I’m almost certain to take an 
order, and—” i 
“Young man!” Munson shuts him off, 
“I’m frank enough to say that you've 
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made a favorable impression on me. 
You're honest about your car, and you 
didn't try to overawe me by hurling a lot 
of unintelligible technical terms into my 
ear. I can't get the car I want to put in 
here, they want too much money. I’m a 
pretty good judge of character, and you 
look good to me! Give me a price on fifty 
of your cars for immediate delivery and— 
vell, let's hear your figures!" 

Alex drops his hat on the floor, but 
when he picked it up he was as cool as 
zero. 

“Just a minute,” he says, sittin’ down 
and reachin’ for a desk telephone. He 
gets the Gaflooey Company on the wire. 

“Hello!” he says. “Say—I want a 
lump price on fifty delivery wagons. 
What? Never mind wha this is; if the 
price is right I'll come up.” He winks at 
Munson, like he’s lettin’ him in on some- 
thin’ and, by gravy, Munson winks back! 
“Yes—fifty,” says Alex on the wire. 
“Thirty-five thousand dollars?— Thank 
you!” He hangs up the "phone and turns 
to Munson. "They'll give you twenty- 
five hundred off, accordin' to that figure," 
he savs. 

Munson grabs up his pad and writes 
somethin' on it. 

“There!” he says, givin’ it to Alex. 
"Tell 'em to get as many cars over here 
to-morrow as they can. Get your bill 
and PIL O. K. it. Now—” he pulls his 
chair over closer—‘‘about those chicks 
and—oh, yes, I want your opinion on 
some figures I have here on my truck.” 


N HOUR later me and Alex walks 
into the salesroom of the Gaflooey 
Automobile Company. I was in a trance, 
and if he had promised to lift the Wool- 
worth Buildin’ with one hand I would of 
laid the world eight to five he would do it! 
The whole place is confusion. Alex asks 
for the manager, and some guy dashes over 
and asks what he wants. 

I have come for that ten-thousand-a- 
year job you advertised this mornin’,” 
says Alex. 

“Job?” howls the manager, glarin’ at 
him. “You poor boob, can’t you see 
how busy we are here now? We just got 
à tip on a real order—fifty cars—and we 
can't trace the thing!" He rubs his 
hands together. “Fifty cars! That's 
how the Gaflooey sells—hfty at a time!" 
He sneers at Alex. “Your approach is 
terrible" he says. "You'll never land 
a job in this town like that, my boy. Go 
somewhere first and learn how to interest 
uy, man with the first thing you say 

“Listen!” butts in Alex. "Gimme 
that job, will you, or I'll have to go 
somewheres else.” 

he manager laughs, as a couple of 
salesmen come along and join him. 

hey all sneer at Alex, and the manager 
mee his minions and winks. 
dol 9 you think you're a ten-thousand- 
oilar auto salesman, eh?” he says, “ Ah— 
pe can you refer to?” He makes a 
luff at takin’ down notes. 

t. Munson, of the Mastodon depart- 
ment store,” says Alex. 

a-ha-hal" roars the manager. “ De- 
Partment store, eh? That's rich! You quit 
eh? shirtwaist department to sell autos, 
* Ha-ha-ha! What does a department 


Store manager kn M 
ow of your ability to sell 
autos?” he snarls. 7 y 


How a 25 Year Old Boy 
Farns 15000 aYear — 


A Lesson in Fortune Making 


By James C. Rhodes 


This is the remarkable story of a mere 
boy, who jumped from a salary of $20 a 
week two years ago, to earnings now of 
$15,000 a year. There is nothing remark- 
able about him—he is just an ordinary 
boy, fond of fun, mild mannered, soft 
spoken, pleasing in appearance. He had 
only an ordinary education, no capital to 
start with and was not presented with an 
opportunity ready-made. Moreover, he 
achieved his success in a city of 20,000 
people, where most other young men said 
“I’m going to New York—there's no 
chance for me in this town." 


Two years ago this young man went into business 
for himself. In six months he lost every penny he 
had saved and about a thousand dollars which he 
borrowed. He secured a position at $20 a week and 
began to think about his failure. Às is usual in cases 
like this, he blamed everything and everybody, ex- 
cept himself. 


One day in his new position he was confronted 
with a proposition that had to be accepted or re- 
jected at once. Deep down in his heart he knew his 
employer would approve of the decision he was 
about to make, and since only a small sum of money 
was involved, there was no great risk. But he took 
no action. 


Upon his employer's return, the young man was 
shown wherein he was wrong in not accepting the 
responsibility of making the decision he knew was 
right. "lt isn't the money," said his employer, "for 
it is only a small amount; but I like le around 
me who can decide things for themselves. I would 
rather have one man who made mistakes by trying 
to help the company, than to have ten men who 
never made mistakes, because they never altempled 
anything. The trouble with you is that you have no 
real spunk—you have no will of your own—you de- 
pend on others too much.” 


That was the one thing the young man needed 
most to know. He realized immediately that he had 
failed previously in business—that he was being held 
back now because he was afraid of every business 
man he met. He expected to be turned down when- 
ever he wanted anything—and he was. He had no 
nerve. He was easily swayed by every glib talker. 

He realized, for the first time, that his will was not 
strong enough to smash his ideas across, to give him 
the power of definite and decisive action. He realized 
that heretofore he gave up too easily—he had allowed 
obstacles to turn him from his purpose instead of 
overcoming them. From that time on he became a 
changed person. He began to assert himself—he 
began to practice the development of his will power. 
He commanded and demanded and fought where 
formerly he had been satisfied to accept what was 
handed to him. 

In a short time he left his position to again go 
into business for himself. During the first year he 
earned $10,000. During 1917 his earnings thus far 
indicate a profit for the year of at least $15,000. 
And he is just beginning. 

This is but one case where the tremendous power 
of the human will has proven to be the greatest 
single force in business and in fortune-building. 

Interesting and inspiring are several other cases 
that have come to my personal attention, because 
the same methods are open to us all no matter how 
young or how old we may be. 


One is that of a man who was $6,000 in 
debt three years ago. Since then he has 
accumulated $200,000 without speculat- 
ing and today is earning $1,000 a week. 
He is only one of many who frankly credit 
their good fortune to Prof. Frank Chan- 
ning Haddock and his very remarkable 
book “Power of Will." Another is a young 
man who worked in a big factory. One 
day he met Mr. W. N. Taylor, the noted 
efficiency expert, who advised him to read 
"Power of Will." He did so, applied him- 
self to the training of his will, and in less 
than one year his salary was increased to 
more than eight times what he had been 
earning. 

Then-there is the case of C. D. Van Vechten, 
General Agent of the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company. After his first examination of Prof. Had- 
dock's methods and lessons in will power develop- 
ment, as published in "Power of Will," he told the 
author that they would be worth $3,000 to $30,000 
to him. . 

Another man, Dr. H. D. Ferguson, residing in Hot 
Springs, Ark., increased his earnings from $40 a week 
to $150 a week in a remarkably short space of time 
after he began the study of will training. Will power 
training by Haddock's system has enabled thousands 
to conquer drink and other vices almost overnight— 
has helped overcome sickness and nervousness—has 
transformed unhappy, envious, discontented people 
into dominating personalities filled with the joy of 
living. 

In this new book Prof. Haddock, whose name 
ranks with Bergson, James and Royce in the scien- 
tific world, has given to the world for the first time 
a practical, simple system of rules and exercises for 
will power training that has completely revolution- 
ized the lives of thousands of people. For the will 
is just as susceptible to exercise and training as any 
muscle of the body. 


“Power of Will” is being distributed by the Pelton 
Publishing Co. of Meriden, Conn. Any reader who 
cares to examine the book may do so without send- 
ing any money. lf, after five days, you do not feel 
that this book is worth the $3 asked for it, return 
it and you will owe nothing. 


Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will 
power being the key to wealth and achievement. 
But intelligent men and women will investigate for 
ia by sending for the book at the publisher's 


the 200,000 owners who have read, used, and praised 

“Power of Will.” are such prominent men as Supreme Court 

ustice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; 

ieut-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster- 

General Britt; General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo 

Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
and thousands of others equally prominent. 

Asa firat step in will training, act on your present impulse 
to write a letter or address this coupon to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 16-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book 
will come by return mail. This one act may mean the turning 
point of your life. Do not hesitate. 

a um eum umm ee -— a— ee ee uA UA aXX A ee ees es 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
16.T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 

I will examine a copy of "Power of Will” at your risk. 
I will remail the book in 5 days or send you $3 in payment for it. 
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Wonderful home-study music 
Book FREE lessons under great American 
Sent and European teachers given 
by the University Extension Method. The lessons are a 
marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Pader- 
ewskl and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


equally eminent 


hers. 
OW for Free Book and learn how 
Send NO easily you can become a fine sing- 
er, or a skilful player. Our Fi 
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| Not for the good it will do you, but for 
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“T just sold him fifty of yours!” re- 
marks Alex. “So I thought—” 

“What?” shrieks the manager, grab- 
bin’ his arm. 

i Alex hands over the order Munson give 
im. 

“Now, before I go to work here,” he 
says, "it might be a good idea to let me 
look over one of your cars, because, to 
tell you the truth, I ain't never seen one 
of 'em in my life!” 


ELL, they had Munson on the 

"phone in a minute, and in another 
one the manager hangs up the receiver 
and comes back. 

"Do I get the job?” asks Alex. 

"Do you get the job!" yells friend 
manager, slappin’ him on the back. “No, 
you don’t get it—only if you leave here 
without signing your name to a five-year 
contract and accepting a check for fifteen 
hundred dollars commission and as much 


pense account, I'll—I'll—murder you! 
But first you lunch with me at the Fitz- 
Barlton and we'll map out a campaign.” 

“Gimme that eight hundred!” says 
Alex to me. 

I passed it over, still semi-conscious. 

Alex stretches his arms, puts the money 
away and grins. He lights the cigar Buck 
Rice had given him in the mornin’, blows 
out some smoke and looks over at Broad- 
way, jammed with the matinée crowd. 
“Some burg!" he says, shakin' his head 
and grinnin’ at mel 


n —————————— 


NEXT month “‘Alex Comes Up Smil- 
ing"—a sequel of the Story you have 
just finished. It is the story of a guy 
who is a self-starter in the automobile 
of life. In it H. C. Witwer is at his 
best. 


Tells the Truth About Life 


the good it will do me, I must write a 
line of appreciation of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 

Do you know why your circulation has 
doubled in twenty months? Do you know 
why I read it systematically from cover 
to cover? 

I know why. I analyzed it last week 

and found out. It’s because it gives us 
faith and hope and, maybe, charity. 
_ lt inspires us to go and do likewise 
in our line of work. It tells the truth 
about life and men and women. It's 
not a magazine at all—it’s a blackboard, 
and we see the lesson of the day marked 
up plainly and can learn it without a lot 
of fuss and trouble. 

"Fanny Herself" is a corkin story. 
The illustrations for the Don Merce 
pun are ripping. David Grayson's 

ill Richards is wonderful. 
“The Bag of Tricks” explains some- 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
So they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
Soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
l-— Woven 
3 $250 jii wizine L. C. SMITH 


ed. Cata- 


HARRY A. SMITH 
328-231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BECOME A STENOGRAPHER 


thing I wanted to write when I was four- 
teen and got stuck over. “The War 
Inside Myself” 
Girl and Mine” 
funny it was a shame I had to read it 
all alone—I wanted someone to laugh 
with terribly. 
k has accompanied every meal 


The boo 
for a week 


D. W. 


is splendid, and “Your 
is wickedly funny, so 


- Los Angeles, Cal. 


Become an EXPERT. Earn $25 to $40 a week. A revolu- 
tionary method of teaching makes marvelous s 
sh Ta 


in 
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time and two-thirds the expense. Nothin: else like It. in 
to 100 words a minute in typewriting and 125 to 150 wort 
a minute in shorthand, guaranteed. 


Learn at Home—the New way. X 
Typewriting Course based on Gymnastic Finger Training. 
Shorthand based on Picture Method. Easiest ne 
known. Entire Course on Trial, Complete business ra 
ing included. Write at once for full particulars and spec! 
offer. Address 


The Tulloss School, Dept. 2436, College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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| Cen Good for 45 Samples and Style Book | 


bson Brothers, Dept. 1058 n 
I me 19th St. and California Ave., CHICAGO. | 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your Fall Style Book and 45 l 
| ren] cloth samples of fabries for your tailored-to-measure suits 
and overcoats, also explaining easy credit terms. I 


Samples FREE 
Exceptional 


Value! 


[N our New Fall 

Style Book, you will 
see illustrated the newest 
fashions in clothing. The 
book is free. Just your 
name and address in the 
coupon. 


$500 


Down. And we send you 
any suit. Take your plck 
from our fine big style 
book. Then pay the bal- 
ance in small amounts 
each month. 


But send the 
coupon now and get 
the benefit of our open- 
ing prices, before prices 


go up! Others have 
already raised their 
prices. And we may 


be forced to raise our 
prices at any time. 


You have all the other newest fabrics to choose 
from—Beautiful Serges, Glenn Urquart plaids, Tartan 
plaids, Shepherd plaids, fancy andypencil stripes, two 
tone stripes—all the newest fabrics. 


Guaranteed All Wool! 


On account of the high price of wool, more 
cotton and wool mixtures are being used than ever 
before. Don’t buy a suit without an all-wool label—guarantee- 
ing all-wool fabrics. Every Babson suit is guaranteed. 


3 Months to Pay! 


See the suit that we tallor to your own measure, before 
you buy if. Try it on. Compare it with any suit you ever 

ought. Then if you are not satisfied, send It back, If you wish 
to buy, pay the rock-bottom price in small monthly payments. 
Wear the suit while paying for it. 


Write for Fall Style Book 


Put your name and address In the coupon or on & 
letter or postcard and get this Fall Style Book now. Find out 
What the newest fashions in men's clothing are going to be 
See 45 real cloth samples of the newest fabrics that you have to 
choose from, Send the coupon tuday—NOW! 


BABSON BROS, 18th St. & Calltornia Ave. 
* Dept. 105;—CHICAGO, ILL. 

OLD Coins. Large Fall Coin Cata- 

logue of coins for sale free. Catalogue quot- 


ing prices paid for coins, ten cents. William 
Hesslein, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
essel, HUI Premont ot, poston, AV ass: 


Dollar Giít Box 
Of Finest Candy 


Put a dollar bill into an envelope addressed to us, en- 
close your card and Her address— then let the postman 
play Cupid for you. She wil! receive a pound and a 
Quarter gift box of the most delicious, unusual chocolates 
that ever found their lucky way to Her mouth. In two 
trays, 30 different, luscious kinds, the like of which «ho 
never tasted before. Your card goes into the box, and the 
candy is sent to Her, fresh, the very hour it’s made, 
Other gift boxes, beautiful, keepable—$2, $3, $5, $6. 

For the Hostess—a 30-page booklet of gifts, 

favors and candies will be sent with each 

order for one pound of Jonasette large size 

bitter sweet chocolate minta. 60c prepaid. 


JONAS HER 


| hand. 


The Making of 
George Groton 


(Continued from page 11) 


| Had I been a second later he certainly 
would have been knocked down and badly 
cut up, possibly killed. 

‘There was no time to give thanks or 
receive it. The hordes were almost upon 
us. We turned and ran together into the 
arms of our own warriors, who were ad- 
vancing for the fray. 

A moment later we were being whirled 
up to the hotel in Juergens's machine, 
while behind us we could hear the screams 
of women, and blows, and the deep, hard 
curses of men. 

Juergens smiled, a rather cynical, un- 
feeling smile I thought it. 

“Where do you live, young man?" he 
asked, turning to me. 


forward, ordered his man to stop there 
first. 

“You hurry and get into some clean 
clothes and meet me at the hotel at six 
o'clock," he said. “I want you to have 
supper with me." 

“ And mind you're prompt," he shouted 
after me as I left the machine; “that was 
more excitement than I've had in a dog's 
age and I'm hungry. k 


| CHAPTER IV 


Y I THINK you were just perfectly splen- 
did, Mr. Groton!" 

It was Muriel Juergens's greeting. I 
blushed and stammered some inane 
remark, and stretched out my big red 
She placed a very soft and slender 
hand in it. She was gowned in a pale 
| pink clinging kind of dress, cut lower at 

the neck iud shorter at the sleeves than 
anything Merwin was accustomed to. 

She let her hand rest just an instant 
in mine, and then withdrew it very 
slc Ww ly. 

“IJ feel that we owe you a great deal," 
she continued. “Why, really, you saved 
Dad's life! Didn't he, Dad?" 

“Guess maybe he did,” boomed per 
gens. “Good work, young fellow. Pres- 
cnce of mind, presence of mind!" 

We were hardly seated before a waiter 
touched him on the shoulder and whispered 
in his ear. 

“ You two go on with your supper,” he 
| ordered. * Got to 


He made his way across the dining- 


ance, then to another, and poc ws 
| through the folding doors. So Muriel 


D 


J Jgs and I were left alone. 


ave you ever been in New York?” 
she asked, looking up at me from under 
| her thick brown lashes. 

I confessed that I had not. 

“Oh, but you must come!” she ex- 


f claimed. "You would simply love it— 


the buildings and the streets full of 
eople, and the theaters and the opera. 
New York is wonderful, Mr. Groton." 
She paused for a moment, and then 
added: 
*But then Merwin is wonderful too, 
isn’t it?” : 


I gave him the address and he, leaning | 


to telephone. Long | 
§ distance. New York. Back in a minute." 
| 


room, waving a big hand to one acquaint- | 


Your Own 
Beauty Specialist 


Do you know that the whole 
art of professional beauty culture is 
based on vibration? 


Nature gave you a pertect complex- 
ion, bright eyes, a well-rounded figure, lux- 
uriant hair They are all inside of you—in 
your blood. Let vibration bring them out. 
Send the coupon today. We will mail you our 
remarkable “Health and Beauty.” 
that tells what vibration is doing for others. 


Five Minutes a Day 


Use a White Cross Electrie Vibrator 
to bunish backache, headache, rheumatism, 
catarrh, constipation, weak eves, nervous €x- 
haustion and general debility. Nature is fight- 
ing all the time to make you beautiful. 
With the help of vibration she may succeed 


new book, 


is the perfected product of years of 
study and experiment. If your home is wired 
for electricity you can connect it up quickly 
to a lamp socket. If not, it will run perfectly 
on its own batteries. 


Rests—Strengthens 
Renews — Repairs 


Every vital organ is 
crammed full of vitality. 
The clogging waste is swept 
away by the coursing blood 

which the 
sets leaping through every 


marvelous force 


vein and artery with the 
virile strength of better 
health. You sleep just as 


restfully as you used to. You Xs 
awaken 


refreshed 
physically— 


mentally; ` 
rong in mind and 
in body, and glad to be alive. 


FREE! Msl Coupon 


/ Lindstrom- 
Smith Co. 
£ 1100 S. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 1058, Chicago 
Please send me your 
free book, “Health 
ETC ot Ss 
. . cial redu price offer 
Lindstrom-Smith Co. / onWhite CrossV ibrators, 
1100-1110 S.Wabash Av. 
Dept. 1058, Chicago, [A 


Just your name and address on 
the free coupon or on a letter or & 
post card is enough. We will send 
you absolutely free and prepaid 
our new book, “Health and 
Beauty." Tells you all about / 
the wonder-working power of 
Vibration. Your name and J 
address is enough. 
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21 Jewel 
Burlington 


Makes Record Offer 
21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels— 
Adjusted to positions— 
Adjusted to temperature— 
Adjusted to isochronism— 
25-year gold strata case— 
Genuine Montgomery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases, 
And all $ 3 0 
of this for $2.50— — 
only 37-50 58 A 
month for the 
masterpiece of Month 
watch manufacture—direct to you—at 
the rock bottom price. Think of the 
high-grade, guaranteed watch we offer 
here at such a remarkable price. And, if you 
wish, you may pay this Price at the rate of 
$2.50 a month. Indeed, the days of exorbitant 
watch prices have passed. Write today—now. 
In our new watch book, that we will send 
to you free and prepaid, you will see illustrated 
the newest ideas in watch cases. e latest 
triumphs the master qoldamithe. Notice 
especially the Inlay Enamel Mon rams, Block 
and Ribbon Monograms, Lodge blems and 
Diamond Set Cases. All offered direct to ou 
on this startling offer. Send the coupon today. 
i ' 
See It First! 
You don't pay a cent to anybody until 
you see the watch. You don't buy a Burlington 
watch without seeing it. Hold it in your hand 
and admire it. Notice the design, handsomely 
shaped—aristocratic in every line. en look at 
the works! There you will see masterpiece of 
the watch makers’ skill. A perfect timepiece ad- 
justed to positions, temperature and i ronism. 
BEBE Bees Get the Burlington Watch 
Burlington Watch Co. @ Book by sending this cou- 


and Marshall Blvd. pon now. You will know 
Den. 1038 Chicago, IIL b alot mora about watch 
Please send me (with- €$ buying when you rea 
Hen obligations and pre- it. You will be able to 
paid) your free book on * Moor clear > of 
watches with full explana- the over-priced 
tion of your cash or $2.50 ® watches which are 
a month offer on the Bur- @ no better. Send 
lington Watch. 9 de coupon to- 
€ day for book 


and our offer. 


sus. M Burlington 
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Address 


| here, young man. 


The American Magazine 


It was so different from what I had ex- 
pected her to say. I had braced myself for 
some remark about our poky old town with 
its sleepy ways. And ihe thought it won- 

erful—my shoulders straightened a bit; I 
felt at home for the first time. 

“Tell me about Merwin,” she added 
softly, “and about yourself.” 


BEFORE I realized it, I was telling her 

everything. About the store, and the 
offer of a partnership, and all that it would 
mean—how it would make me the biggest 
man in Merwin. 

She listened with rapt attention; her 
eyes shone; she leaned over to catch every 
word, 

"And you think you'll be happy 
here,” she asked, “happy always?” 

“What do you mean?" I asked. 

"I was just thinking," she continued 
softly, "just thinking what big things 
you could do in New ork d: 

I did not have a chance to answer. 
Mer Juergens burst back into our little 
world, crashing in between us. 

" Sorry, Muriel," he said, “sorry, Mr. 
Groton. Got to hurry supper right along. 
gust received important message from 

ew York. Got to start back to-night.” 


“To-night?” Muriel exclaimed. “Why, | 


Father!” 

"Sorry," Juergens puffed between 
bites. “Like to stay another day and 
get some fishin’. Like to take you along, 

r. Groton. But can’t be done. Busi. 
ness’s business. Must start back to-night.” 

Juergens gulped his coffee, looked at 
his watch, and pushed back his chair 


noisily. 

‘Young man,” he shot at me, “you 
pitched a great game to-day. Great.” 

I blushed m acknowledgment. 

“And you did a great service for me. 
Maybe saved my life. I want you to 
know Mer Juergens don't forget. Here's 
my address. If ever get to New York, 
come and see me." 

He thrust an envelope into my hand. 
I put it into my pocket mechanically. 

‘Have a cigar," he continued, thrust- 
ing one into my hand. “And don't 
forget. If ever come to New York, come 
straight Mer Juergens. Mer Juergens 
don't forget. Come on, Muriel, got to 


go. 
He rose. She stretched out her hand. 
"I wish you would come to New 


York," she murmured. 

Juergens caught the words. 

“Sure. Perfectly right, Muriel. Ought 
to come to New York. Come, get out of 
I ‘Never make any money 
VOY erwin; never amount to anything. 
You're too good for this town." 


CHAPTER V | 
I WALKED home across the common 


alone. Mother heard me come through 
the front door. 

“Home so soon, dear?" she called. 

Yes, Mother," I said; “Mr. Juergens 

had to go back to New York, and I was 
tired after the game and so I came right 
home.” 

I pulled up the old hassock and sat 
down beside her. f 

“Come on, my big boy,” she said 
softly. “Tell Mother all abest it." 
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trousers. Freshly-creased trousers make you 
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nants of the fire, I told her all about the 
supper and what Mer Juergens had said. 
Only I did nbt speak of Betty nor of 
Muriel. 

“He wants me to come to New York, 
Mother,” I concluded. 

I stopped, expecting she would protest 

that I must not go, that she could not 
live without me. She sat silent for three 
or four minutes, while the old clock on 
the mantelpiece ticked in its loud, uneven 
way. I knew what was going on in her 
heart. I did not dare look up. 
_ Suddenly she stooped and pressed her 
lips to the top of my head, and I felt a hot 
tear trickle down my cheek. I stood up 
and kissed her and slipped out without 
a word. Iknew I had her answer. 

The moon filled my old bedroom with 
splendor, gilding and softening its crude 
furnishings. I did not light the lamp. 
As I laid off my coat a bit of paper fell 


had given me. I picked it up, and turned 
it over curiously. There was something 
inside. I drew it out. 
It was a check for five hundred dollars. 
Five hundred dollars—more than I had 
earned at the store in a "whole year. 
More than my father had been able to 


There were not half a dozen men in Mer- 
win who could draw their checks for five 
hundred dollars on any day in the year. 
I turned it over curiously, almost rever- 


slipped the check clear back underneath 


And while I did so there were running 


Juergens: 
“Yow’re too good for this town. Too good 


for this town.” 
It was Thursday night. Of the next 


uum Over and over again | 


out; it was the envelope Mer Juergens | 


save in a lifetime of hard, unresting toil. | 


ently, and then, ftne the mattress, | 
a 
where no marauder could possibly find it. | 


through my head the last words of Mer | 


few days I can remember very little. | 
My mind was torn with conflicting | 


balanced the sure blessings of Merwin | 


against the possible promise of New York. 
My future was already assured —why take 
a chance? Yes, but why be content with 


plainly and unalterably? A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. Yes, but 
what if there is a gold mine just behind 


the bush? 


I had grown to the point where she could 
not help me. I was a man, fighting a 
man’s frst big battle. 

ministered an 

was waged. 


ON SUNDAY I went to church with 


went either to the Congregational or the 
Baptist church. It was the one chance 
of the week to meet everyone. I liked 
the singing and Mr. Wilson’s sermons. 


fine face uplifted, the rays of the sun 
coming through the stained glass window 
and playing on it, he looke like one of 
the old-time prophets. And when he 
prayed, it seemed to me that a larger 
peace came into the world, as though 
God Himself had bent His ear a bit nearer 
earth to catch the need and sorrow and 
craving of little Merwin. 

But on this Sunday I did not hear the 
prayer. My mind had ceased to work 
normally. A wild refrain beat through 


a future whose limits were staked out so | 


My mother knew what was going on. | 
So, silently she | 


prayed while the struggle 


heras usual. Everybody in Merwin | 


Standing there behind the old pulpit, his | 
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it: I could think of nothing else, 
"You're too good for this town—too good for 
this town—too good—” 

I couldn’t help noticing how shabby 
Mr. Wilson’s coat was, how the seams 
glistened in the sunlight. The whole 
church, which had always been to me 
so big and fine and beautiful, seemed 
suddenly shrunken and old and ve 
worn. The organ wheezed out the last 
hymn; we bowed our heads a moment 
while Mr. Wilson went to God in our 
behalf and prayed that His blessing might 
abide on us in the week to come. And 
then, while others were still reaching for 
their hats, I had bolted through the door 
out into the sunlight and open air. 

With the first full deep breath my 


mind seemed suddenly composed. I had 
settled the thing forever: I was going to 
New York. 

CHAPTER VI 


WITH a feeling that was not clearly de- 
fined, but still made me uncomfort- 

able, I shrank from letting anyone know 
my decision, except those who must be 
told. I had grown up in this town; it had 
given me my schoo ing, and my friend- 
ships, and long years of ha Py days. And 
now, when I was big enough to begin to be 
of use to it, to take a part of the burden of 
| its business life and activities on my shoul- 
ders, I was turnin my back and leaving it. 
It was as though Fore playing traitor. I 
dreaded the necessity for constantly re- 
peated explanations; and even more I 
dreaded a crowd, the good-bys, and small- 
town humor, and advice. 

Andrew Haines had to be told, and he 
| took it well. Indeed I happened to strike 

im on a day when his malady was not 
troubling him, when the sun was shining, 
and he felt well and death seemed a long 
way off. He told me þe was sorry, that he 
thought I was making a mistake, that 
there "weren't many young chaps had a 
chance like I was giving up.” But mixed 
with his regret I thought I could detect a 
certain palliating satisfaction. Perhaps he 
had spoken a bit too hurriedly in offering 
me so much. 
My mother had told my father and, ex- 
cept for a few words at breakfast the first 
morning, he said very little. He watched 
my preparations silently, and I wondered 


what thoughts were passing in his mind. 
He was proud of me, that I knew, though 
€ never gave any sign of it. Was there 
also, mixed with his pride in me, a certain 
rebellion at his own fate, thrown into 
sharper contrast by my good fortune? 
hy had Life, that had treated him so 
shabbily, tossed me at once into the wait- 
ing arms of the gods? What justice was 
there in the world? What righteousness? 
Why had no chance ever passed his way? 
Why had his high purposes, which he was 
so willing to envelop with the solid sub- 
stance of work, been beaten out in the nar- 
row, dirty confines of a small-town factory? 

Were thoughts like these in his mind in 
those days? 1 wondered; but I could not 
know. He said nothing. 

On Tuesday evening, however, just be- 
fore Harry Mills was to come for my 
trunk, he slipped into my room and sat 
down rather awkwardly on the edge of my 
bed, watching me put the few last little 
things into the tray. Finally he spoke: 

“Your mother and I will miss you, my 
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boy,” he said; “we will be very lonely here 
after you are gone—but I'm glad you're 
going, just the same.” f 

[was accustomed to quiet talks with my 
mother, but this was almost the first time 
that he had ever talked with me alone, as a 
man. I was glad he had come, but I hardly 
knew what to say. 

“I think I'm doing the right thing, 
Father," I answered, aa myself at 
the trunk that he might not see any sign 
of confusion in me. 

“I guess I never told you that I had a 
chance to go to New York when I was a 
young man,” he continued. 

“Why, no, Father,” I exclaimed. He 
had never told me: I had not even sus- 
pected it. 

“Yes,” he continued quietly, “and I 
didn’t go. I don’t know why; but I didn’t. 
I've been sorry a good many times that I 
didn't," he continued, after a little pause. 

I hoped he would go on. I was tremen- 
dously interested. How old had he been? 
Who had offered him the chance? Why 
had he let it slip? There were a dozen 
questions I wanted to ask him, but we had 
never learned to talk to each other. He 
seemed for a moment about to go on, and 


then the effort was too much. He got up 
stiffly, and laid his hand on my shoulder. 
“I didn't want you to go off without a 


little reminder," he said, a bit huskily. 
"Your mother and I—just a little re- 
minder." He thrust an envelope into my 
hand. “God bless you my boy. Good-by." 

He wrung my hand. It was the first 
time I had ever seen tears in his eyes; the 
first time I had ever heard him speak the 
name of God. He never went to church 
with my mother and me; what his religious 
convictions might be I had no idea. But 
in the hour of parting from his boy some 
feeling was in him that no other word 
would express. 


HE WENT out, closing the door softly 
behind him. I opened the envelope 
that he had left with me, and found inside 
It, neatly folded, a new crisp ten-dollar bill. 
Ten dollars—and Juergens had tossed 
me five hundred. But ten dollars from him 
~it meant over-time work at the factory; 
it meant a little bit of his life-blood. A new 


vision of him came to me as I stood there | 
slently, his gift in my hand. The big, | 
patient, kindly man, with no faculty for | 
self-expression, baffled by the world, not | 


understood even by his own son, livin 
alone, deep down inside his own soul. 
Put the ten dollars into my inside pocket, 
and for the first time in all that trying week 
I felt as though I would like to cry. 

So seven o'clock came on Tuesday eve- 
dne and eight. And I took my bag and 
shpped out alone. There were no more 

: -bys to be said. We had said them all 
E ore. My mother's eyes were full and 

er hands trembled as she laid them on my 

Shoulders, but her voice tried hard to be 
rave and cheerful. 

ake wa-by, big boy,” she cried. And 

fund ge to the corner of the street I 

still ack to see her and Father both 

S Standing in the doorway, her hand 
aving a last brave farewell. 

asin Pped at the Wilsons’. Betty was up- 

de eet qe eddy. The old man 
asped and an 

with his died qn ed down at me 

cure going to have a great experi- 
ence, Geor ge, my boy,” he wd in his ich 
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ringing voice. “I know you'll be a credit 
to us." 
E And then Betty came tripping down the 
stairs, her white dress fluttering, her 


cheeks afire. 
A NEA 


We walked down to the station together, 
choosing the least frequented streets and 
meeting hardly anybody. Not a soul was 
on the platform when we arrived, and we 
slipped around to one side, behind the big 
express truck: I set down my bag, and 
| feasts over and took hold of Betty’s 
hand. 


OF ALL the things that are in the hearts 

of men and women when they stand 
on station platforms, or on steamshıp piers, 
or at the doors of hospitals, how few are 
ever said. We plan those meetings in 
our dreams; we say over and over to 
ourselves the words that will tell a little 
of what we feel—and the moment comes, 
and we let it slip in glances up the track, 
and in, “Did you remember to take your 
rubbers, my dear?" and, “You won't 
get cold, will you, out here in the night 
air?" 

What Betty may have expected me to 
say that night, there on the station plat- 
form, I do not know. I know what I 
had planned to say. It was all crowding 
to the tip of my tongue, as I had walked 
over to her house, all urging to be spoken. 
And the moments naasen, there beside the 
baggage truck, and she said, “You won't 
get in until after midnight, will you?” 
And I said, “No, and I won't know where 
to go, or anything." And she said, “Oh, 
Geordie, it's so wonderful! I wish—” 

" Betty!" I exclaimed, and reaching 
over drew her close to me. 
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From around the curve we heard the 
whistle of the south-bound that was to 
carry me away from Merwin. In another 
moment, its headlight threw a vulgar, 
curious glare about the shrouded depot. 
Her arms stole up around my neck, and 
for the first time in all our years together 
I kissed Betty Wilson. s 
I had only time to leap for the train. 
I stepped into the smoking car, and found 
a seat which apparently had just been 
m vd vacated. A New York newspaper was 
; lying open on it. I picked it up idly and 
let my eye yandi pact pages. My 
heart was pounding with a strange new 
is an Eveready DAYLO sensation; my brain refused to re ister the 
TAME | Words that my eyes saw. My lips were 
S H If ON PLAYER _ | still warm with the fragrance of Betty’s 
ave Malt piano ROLLS || kiss. 
Enjoy the best full-score music, yet save 60c And then, all at once, something 
chamei ROO reete dece Md B | familiar in thé paper caught my atten- 
alot hishist auatity, ^ ^ med 5 | tion, It was a girl's eir poke ma 
; closely. Yes, there could be no doubt o 
110-Page Catalog FREE it. The name was printed underneath in 
a Gt ocd OM. desttbig RS nata plain type. "Miss Muriel Juergens, déb- 
S. G. CONSUMERS SUPPLY CO. utante daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Merode 
EEG mamini | Juergens, who makes her bow to Society 
this week." : 
For a long time I sat looking at that 
picture and reading the words over again 
and again. . 
Then with my penknife I cut the picture 
out and, making sure that no one in the 
car was looking, slipped it into the inner 
pocket of my coat. 
(To be continued) 


IN NEXT month's instalment we 
have George Groton's first tussle with 
New York. 


re 
th 


When Money Began to Come Easy 


When Money Began 
tò Come Easy 


(Continued from page 47) 


need of a moral boost. The money in the | 
bank gave me confidence because I did 
not worry about having to pay it back. 

At the end of the fourth month of that 
fourth year my business was slumping 
fast. To all appearances, I was as rushed 
and loaded up with work as ever, but I 
was not getting the results; and there were 
days when the girls in the office did not 
have much to do. 

In two more months not only I, but 
others, realized that I was slipping. I tried 
to explain it to myself, but to no avail. I 
made a terrific attempt to analyze myself. 
I conned the real estate situation, But l 
could find nowhere any adequate reason 
for the let-up in the money I was getting. 
l was as popular as ever. Society kept 
after me. T was a big man in the board of 
trade. All the external badges of success 
were still pinned on my chest. But the 
fact of the matter was that there had be- 
gun to form within me an indefinable, but 
none the less real, fear. 


HEN, one afternoon, when I was talk- 

ing toa man in my office, the truth came 
to me in sickening certainty. I had found 
out long ago that you can always taik more 
impressively to a man in your own ofice 
than you can in his. You have your own 
stage set, so to speak. And I had brought 
this fellow in to make a last "drive" at 
him to persuade him to buy a suburban 
house. 

In the very midst of my arguments I 
saw that he was looking out the window 
in an absent-minded way. He was not 
even giving me all his attention. Then and 
there the truth came home to me: I had no 
grip on him! I was not up to doing what I 
had done. Even as I talked I ran over the 
discovery in the back of my mind, the 
perspiration starting out in the palms of 
my hands, a hot wave running up my 
spine now and then. Just what was the 
matter? 

My words were as good as ever, my argu- 
ments were as sound, my glowing pictures 
of the future of the property were as well 
drawn, and my explanation of the ease of 
financing the deal was as alluring. There 
Was no doubt about that. My tongue and 
Jaws were working as strongly as they had 
ever done. But, back of the talk, there 
Was not the punch, not the “ pep," not the 
force. Something had gone out of me! I 
was like a prize-hghter who, knowing all 
the craft and dodges of his game, is power- 
Eu rte his right arm as been with- 
dins was like a steam engine minus the 

am. I was like an electric bulb with the 
current turned off. 
= fter the man had left—without buying 
in "d at my desk and viewed my plight 
thing din panic-stricken way. Some- 
Personalicy font had happened to me. My 
rete be he ad suffered. My spirit was no 
m dieit: up to efficiency. In the popu- 
sell botes I wasn't there." I could not 

ecause the flame of energy no longer 


put my words across! At that moment my 
om was sealed. 


*[ was the office boy 
—now I am counsel 
of the company" 


In a recent number of The Ameri- 
can Magazine, Theodore N. Vail, 
President of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, says: 
“When I returned to the telephone 
company in 1907"—(he had been 
out of the company for 20 years)— 
“I sent for one of the principals 
of the legal department. When he 
entered my office he said: ‘I 
haven't seen you for some time, 
Mr. Vail. You don't remember me. 
I was the office boy in your office. 
I studied stenography and law; 
then I got into the legal depart- 
ment and now I am counsel of the 


company.” 

Mr. Vail points to this man as a 
typical example of the kind of men 
who win their way in the business 
world. “The only push and ‘pull’ 
that brings success," he says, ‘‘are 
the push and ‘pull’ a man himself 
creates by developing his capa- 
bilities.” 

This man to whom Mr. Vail refers 
developed his capabilities to their 
real power by reading law. By 
other aids a man may rise from 
humble beginnings to a moderate 
success, but law training opens the 
way from moderate success to the 
big jobs in the business world today. 


Training in the law brings out and 
develops in a man his dormant 
power of analysis, clear thinking, 
clear expression and decisive act- 
ing. And the development of these 
qualities makes a man valuable in 
any executive position. 


Directors of business enterpriscs 
all over the country are coming to 
realize the acumen, the power of 
logical analysis, broad-gauged 
thinking and all the other require- 
ments for constructive work—are 
the common possession of law 
trained men. 


The demand for law trained 
men increases daily. 


Every day more and more big 
businesses are realizing the im- 
portance of having law trained men 
at their head. 


Law is a most powerful weapon 
in the hands of the business man. 
It enables him to protect his busi- 
ness interests and to analyze big 
and intricate problems. 


To the man of real ambition and 
determination it is never too late 


to begin to 
read law. 
Many men, 
well on in 
years, have 
left their 
business affairs to read law. 


We bring the law to you 


You, however, do not have to give 
up your business to read law. You 
can master our Course in your 
spare time—in the odds and ends 
of your time, which added together 
make for an education. You do 
not lose a day's work nor a dollar 
of income from your regular em- 
ployment. 


The Modern American Law Course and 
Service of the Blackstone Institute has 
been carefully prepared by eighty recog- 
nized legal authorities. It is written in sim- 
ple, understandable language. This course 
gives you a thorough, practical grounding 
in the fundamental principles of law, un- 
der the personal guidance of experienced 
and able lawyers and law trained men. 


The Blackstone Institute with its affilia- 
tions, is the oldest non-resident law school 
in America. 

Among the many thousands of men and 
women who have been trained in the 
Blackstone Institute are members of Con- 
gress, a Governor of a State, City, County, 
and State officials, judges, lawyers, and 
thousands of successful business men. 


"Today our country is facing a crisis which 
will demand big leaders. As in all critical 
periods of our nation's development, these 
leaders will be chosen from a group of 
broad-gauged thinkers—the law trained 
men. They will bear the responsibilities 
and reap the big rewards. 


“The Law Trained Man" 


Our new 168-page booklet, “The Law 
Trained Man," has a vital message for 
every ambitious man. It will be sent you 
free. It tells you how a law training will 
help you become successful in business or 
public life. Send for your copy today. 
Simply mail the coupon below with your 
name and address plainly written or typed. 
The booklet will be sent by return post. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 28, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Send me “The Law Trained Man” 
168-page book——FREE 


Check |For use in Paucar | 
Gith XX | For admission to the Bar 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 28, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Business men. The daily grind and the 


nightly fag—the meagre appetite which 
makes fasts of feasts and unpleasant 


duties of what should be enjoyable 
dinners. Such a regime must eventuate 


in a soggy brain. 


RNHEUSER-BUsc,,.. 


The key to 
the situation 


ato Muune 


REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


helps the appetite, aids digestion, strengthens, 
builds—a tonic in the best sense of the word. 


Lightens the bur 


years or sickness 


den that over-work, over-play, 
may place on one's shoulders. 


Take at each meal and before retiring. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal Revenue 


Department to be a 
alcoholic beverage. 


pure malt product—not an 


Contains 14.50 per cent malt 


solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting booklet on request 


Anheuser-Busch, 


BECOME A NURSE 


TheNeed for Nurses 
Never So Great 
WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in their 
own homes to earn $10t 


a week as nurses S-n 
‘How I Became a Nurse''— 


248 pages with actual ex- 
periences. Specimen lesson | 
pages free, 
Sixteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 


375 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Save Magazine Money 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
is the largest in the world, furnishes any magazine 
or newspaper at amazingly low | prices, 
and gives quick, accurate, reliable service. Our 

Cat l1 listing more than 3,000 
1918 a og eens and club 
ffers, is a money-saving revelation. Send us your 
DANA and address on post card today and get this big 
catalog free. Do it now. 4 

Agents Wanted Wits for ful 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 


100 Brooks Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


for | | 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Public Speaking 


Taught at Home 


Write now for special offer. 


We train 
you, In spare time, by mail 
Be a powerful, convincing 
Speaker. Overcome “stage 
fright"—enlarge your vocab- 
ulary — train your memory 
self-confidence—become more 
ular, Learn to use your voice effec- 
tively—to enunciate your words—how 
15 and when to use gestures—what style 
$ of speech to use on different occasions, etc 
i 1 Special discount offer open 
Special Offer—Write Now (Princi Sunt of of new 
students. So 1 


write for particulars now while this offer lasts. 
No obligation or expense to you. 


AR 


3 


North American Institute ' 95-8 Manhatten Bidg., 


P 
Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 
To Try in Your Own Homo =—, 


Turns night into day. Glves better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 
at one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. No 
wick. 


I took out my handkerchief and mopped 
the palms of my hands. The hot waves 
played with my spine. When I signed my 
letters, my pen wobbled. The indefinable 
fear had grown into something extremely 
tangible. All of a sudden I was afraid, and 
| I knew what it was that I feared. It was 
| Failure! And yet the thought of failure 
had never before consciously entered my 
mind. Just within that hour the fear of it 
had taken definite shape in my mind and 
| had sprung to the proportions of a giant. 
| I left the office with the feeling that a 


| terrific power had me by the shoulders and 


was riding me. 
The next day I borrowed some more 


, money, increased my ads in the papers and 
| sat down to figure on economies. I made 


out an elaborate program for saving 
money. It included cutting down the al- 
lowances to Mother and Louise, reducing 
the wages of the chauffeur, discharging 
one of the girls, eliminating almost en- 
tirely my society expenditures, and going 
from high-priced to cheap cigars. 

But in the end I did none of those things. 
If I reduced the allowances of my mother 
and sister, they would suspect the real 
situation, and in my nervous condition I 
could not stand their disappointment or 
sympathy. If I cut down the pay of the 
chauffeur, he would know the truth and 
would advertise it to other chauffeurs, 
who, in turn, would pass it on to their em- 
ployers. To cut down my office force 
would be an even more open admission of 
my loss of business. Society, I argued, and 
the prestige it gave me, constituted an 


| asset rather than a liability. And five-cent 


cigars did not exhale the aroma that was 


appropriate to the set with which I ran. 


[N ANOTHER six months, exactly at the 
end of my fourth year as a real estate 
dealer, I was through, all in. Does it seem 
strange to you that failure could come to 
me with such rapidity? If it does, it is be- 
cause you have never been on the toboggan 
that rushes you to ruin, the toboggan of 
lost confidence. I had taken in, during the 
year, a little more than $9,000 gross, less 
than I had ever taken in since my start, 
and $12,000 less than the year preceding! 
I had been dipping into the banks, $1,000 
or $2,000 at a time, for no good reason. 
In a town of two hundred thousand peo- 
ple every business man knows every other 
business man's business, or, rather, his 
lack of business. There were a good many 
men who were not so keen for me as they 
had been. There was gossip, open talk, 
about how I had slipped. Lawn told me 
that at times my eyes had a look of uncer- 
tainty, indecision. There were other times 
when my voice lacked its ring of authority. 
Physically, I was not well. I suffered 
from headaches. The hot waves never let 
go of my spine. My sleeping was bad. I 
felt “logy” in the afternoons. I was irrita- 
ble. My progress was no longer with royal 
stride. I was, more than ever, the steam 
engine minus the steam. 
hat was worse, I owed John Lawn 
$2,000, and my total indebtedness to the 
banks was $9,000. I had come to learn 
what it was to ask a loan from a bank as a 
great favor instead of having the banker 
urge me to borrow! It may be said that an 
delebradoess of $9,000 in the banks is a 
trifle for a real estate man to carry. But I 
had no security. I had no property. What 
I had borrowed had been advanced to me 
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on my reputation—and now the reputa- 
tion was gone. , 

To sum it up in brief: I was down and 
out financially; I was all in physically, an 
I could not sell. I knew I could not sell. I 
told Lawn so. 

He had found me that afternoon ŝeated 
at my desk, tapping with a pencil on the 
blotter and gazing fixedly out the window 
while thoughts raced through my brain 
too fast for me to flag any of them. 

“What you need is a rest,” he said. 

To that I objected that I could not af- 
ford a rest, that my debts and my respon- 
sibilities, Mother and Louise, would not 
permit it. With all his old kindness, he 
arranged to finance the rest and to per- 
suade the banks to carry my paper until I 
could make good. I started out to rest 
and ended in a sanitarium. 

Lawn had been right. There was no 
doubt about my having needed the rest. 
I was a total loss. My breakdown was 
complete. It took me three years to “come 
back!" I spent eighteen months in a sani- 
tarium and eighteen more getting back to 
strength and something like efficiency, and 
during those three years I suffered beyond 
the power of words to describe: insomnia, 
weakness, nervousness of every descrip- 
tion, melancholia, despondency, despair, 
terrible humiliation because of the impov- 
erishment of Mother and Louise. 


TOW, what carried me from success to 

failure, from the top of my business to 

the pit of inefficiency? What transformed 

me from a buoyant, apparently forceful 

man to a weakling and a coward? What 

made me a "quarter horse?" Why was it 
that I "couldn't stand prosperity”? 

I confess it here. 

It was solely and simply because I did 
not have the right ideas about money. 

Does that seem an insufficient reason? 
Wait just a moment. Any man, in order 
to achieve real success, must have the 
right ideas about money. If he hasn’t the 
right ideas about money, he is not solid in 
character. A man may easily be happy, 
successful and highly regarded on eighteen 
hundred dollars or less a year; but, if he is, 
it is because he knows how to handle those 
eighteen hundred dollars, and realizes the 
power that is in each of those eighteen 
hundred dollars, and keeps in sight the 
fact that it takes one hundred cents, or 
ig nickels, or ten dimes, to make each 
one of those eighteen hundred dollars. 

On the other hand, a man may have an 
annual income of fifty thousand dollars 
and be neither successful nor happy nor 
highly regarded. If this is true of him, it is 

ecause he has not the right ideas about 
money. 

Here is the thing that applies to my ex- 
perience and to every man’s: Money is the 
symbol of worth and power, if your money 
is handled correctly. If you regard money 
às à constructive thing, something to be 
used beneficially for yourself, your family 
and your community, something with 
Which to build up and produce improve- 
ments, you are on solid ground; nothing 
can shake you, nothing, outside of earth- 
quakes and fires, can ruin you financially. 

t me put it this way: The use a man 
makes of his money after he has got his 
hands on it is the measure of his worth. 

But I? Looking back now, I can remem- 
ber that, even as a boy, I had the idea that, 
f I ever got a lot of money, I was going 


Making Crackajack Salesmen 
Out of Failures in Other Lines 


How thousands of clerks, mechanics, tradesmen, farmer boys, bookkeepers, and other poorly 
paid workers are developed into high-powered salesmen earning $2,500 to $10,000 a year! 


By Lester E. Smith 


YOUNG man in San Francisco who 
was formerly a carpenter, is now in 
the $5,000 a year class as a salesman. 
A former $15 a week clerk is now sell- 
ing goods to many of the largest firms 

in the United States and has earned more than 
$100 a day. Last year a man in Dayton, Ohio, 
earned $800 as a clerk; this year he 
has earned $6,500 as a salesman and 
was recently promoted to sales man- 
ager. In Hanford, Cal., is a man who 
worked at anything he could get to 
do—and, as he says, “was out of 
work half the time." He turned to 
salesmanship and has 
earned as high as 
$450 in one month. 
A man in Kansas 
City, over 60 years 
old, decided he 
would work with his 
head instead of with 
his hands. He turned 
to salesmanship as 
offering the greatest 
opportunities for ad- 
vancement,andearns 
$200 a month as a 
result. An office clerk 
in Chicago, working 
at an office clerk's 
small salary, jumped 
to earnings of $3,000 
a year in a remarka- 
bly short time after 
having studied scien- 
«tific salesmanship. 


Salesmen are Made—Not Born 


It is thought by many that salesmen are 
born, that salesmanship is a knack which 
cannot be acquired. The truth, as has been 
proved tens of thousands of times, is that we 
are all salesmen regardless of who we are 
or what work we are engaged in. If we are 
physicians we sell our ability to heal and 
cure disease; if we are lawyers we sell our 
knowledge of law; if we are office clerks 
we sell our knowledge of office routine; if 
we are mechanics we sell our facilities in 
handling tools and machinery; if we are 
laborers we sell our strength and the sweat 
of our brow. If we did not possess a spark 
of salesmanship in us, we would starve. In 
some of us, however, salesmanship has been 
developed—and developed salesmanship brings 
rich rewards. 

Hundreds of men in other lines of work 
become star salesmen simply by developing 
the salesmanship ability with which we are 
all endowed. Hundreds who were earning 
ordinary salaries in other lines are earning 
from $2,500 to $10,000 a year as salesmen. 
They are the biggest men in their organiza- 
tion for they produce the business that keeps 
the entire organization busy. A concern can 
get along without other help, but in order to 
keep going they must maintain their sales 
force. A salesman sees the world and he is 
broadened by coming in contact with other 
successful men. He usually works only 5 
days a week and only 6 hours a day. He is 
practically his own boss and his earnings 
are dependent only upon his own ability. 
The opportunities for promotion are great 
because it is the men who have been out on 
the “firing line"—men who have actually 


sold goods—who are picked for Sales Man- 
agers, Executives, and Officers. 

All of the instances cited here are the 
result of studying the course of scientific 
salesmanship issued by the National Sales- 
men's Training Association. ` Instruction, 

which is of the highest 
order, is given by mail 


Uo. and the results border 
“SH on the miraculous. In 
ey an amazingly short 


time, any one can learn 
t every detail of success- 
hd fully selling any line 
of merchandise. The 
problem of securing a 
position, methods of 
getting orders and spe- 
cial training necessary 
to successful salesman- 
ship, in fact, every de- 
tail of salesmanship is 
covered by the Course. 


Write for this 
Amazing Free 


Book 
The National Sales- 
men's "Training Asso- 


ciation has issued a re- 
markable book which 
will be sent free, on 
request, to every man 
who is dissatisfied with 
his present position. 
Regardless of how lit- 
tle ability you now 
have as a salesman, re- 
gardless of how im- 
possible you may think 
it is for you to become 
a successful salesman, 
write for this book today. Read how others with 
no greater advantages than your own have suc- 
ceeded in earning salaries of $2,500, $3,000, even 
up to $10,000 a year. Read about the thousands of 
concerns who write in asking for the “National” 
type of salesman. Let the Association tell you about 
the remarkable employment and service department 
which not only finds your first position for you 
but recommends better positions after you have 
gotten your start. 

The Association is now more than ten years 
old and has already trained thousands of successful 
men who never before sold a dollar's worth of goods. 
In addition, thousands of men who have spent years 
in selling merchandise have taken the course with 
the greatest profit. 

The salesman is independent. He lives like a gen- 
tleman. He earns more money than he could in any 
other line and is rated everywhere as a successful 
business man. Regardless of your present position 
in life, you owe it to yourself to at least write for the 
64 page book offered by the Association. It tells ev- 
erything you want to know about the opportunities 
in salesmanship for you, about the amazing system 
of instruction and what N. S. T. A. Training and 
Service has meant to thousands of others. 

Do not wait until to-morrow, for vou may miss 
the greatest opportunity of your life, Send in a post 
card or the coupon below right now. ADDRESS— 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCI- 
ATION, Dept. 23-S, CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO 
—NEW YORK. Address Dept. 23-S, our nearest officc. 


Salesmen stop at 
the finest hotels 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Address our nearest office—Dept. 23-S. 
Chicago—San Francisco—New York 


Please send me your Big Free Illustrated Book, and list of 
lines in which positions are open. No obligation on my part, 
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“to have a good time.” When I had fifty 
dollars a week from the newspaper I was 


. having a good time and going a little 

Ou look like into debt while I did it. I was thinking, 
too, of better times I would have when Í 
anew person got a raise. I used to say that nothing was 
. too good for Mother and Louise. What I 
$271Ce- really meant was that nothing was too 
good for me! I never even thought of my 

| future unti: John Lawn made me think of 
_ it. I was not properly balanced mentally. 

The thing that had been in my mind all 
the time was to have the good time, to in- 
| dulge myself, to spend money. My brief 
success in the real estate business came 
not from a well-defined ambition, not from 
a desire to do big things, not from a wish, 
| as Mother had put it, “to be an important 
| figure in the affairs of my city,” not from 
any plan to do one single constructive 
thing. 

I see now that if the first few months of 
the venture had been discouraging I 
would have quit and gone back to working 
for somebody else. I lacked character. I 
had not been solidly placed, because I had 
not ahead of me anything that was worth 
while. / never had had any desire to do any- 
thing but spend money. Í had not wanted 
to build a [ka or to own property, or to 
£o to Congress, or to influence the affairs 
of my city, or to have people regard me as 
a high type of business man (except in so 
far as that might have tickled my vanity), 
or to work for better streets, or to save 
money. 


h ] d . HAD ose seen the way that LU 
as Cleared your ip Moe err 
ness, is to make something out of one's 


If you are having trouble with your com- Nuovi bts road self. In order to come out victor in life, 
plexion, if you find that an unattractive health and beauty of the | One must love one's self, must rotect one's 
skin is your handicap, what wouldn't you _ hair self, must work prodigiously for Lir 
give to have your friends tell you what this Try it a week, and you True selfishness is absolutely essential to 

; Id? will know why you will any sort of progress. 
girl was tola! 3 want it all the year round. Of that, I had never thought once. But 

Resinol Soap brings out the real beauty -Resinol Soap contains in the dark days of my prostration I finally 
of the complexion. The healing Resinol medi- pared ae pane TRE er Vig e ane ps n has 

lon in sge x » 80 esson of the highest philosophy. It iso 
cation in it reduces the tendency to oiliness, (ons without hesitancy | of the foundation stones of chy Christian 


soothes irritated pores, and gives Nature the on the most delicate shay 


d k t Ssab driveline cade: religion. There is a vast deal of Rund 
chance she needs to make red, rough skins Counter throisko e aie economics in the New Testament. Be 


white and soft. United States and Canada. selfish nobly. “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” When Christ said that, he laid it 
down as an everlasting truth that man 
must love himself in order to achieve any- 
thing at all in this world, and that the at- 
tempt to love another as he does himself 
is to struggle toward an ideal. 

Moreover, when he told the rich young 
man to give all he had to the poor, he is- 
sued the command, not because he de- 
spised money and the things money sym- 
bolizes, but Beers he saw that this par- 
ticular young man was a waster, one who 
“couldn’t stand prosperity,” and that the 
use he made of his money harmed him in- 
stead of helping him. There were “quarter 
horses” two thousand years ago, just as 
there are “quarter horses” to-day. 

To be selfish in a fine way is to carry out 
one's highest destiny. That is real philos- 
ophy. It is also real common sense. Why 
is a man put into the world if it is not to 
make the best of himself, to improve him- 
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gets is money, or learning, or power of | 
eloquence, or the serenity of lofty thought. 
The second is by using properly what he 
has got, whether it is money, or learning, 
or power. And if he does use it properly he 
ison sure ground. To use it properly means 
that he uses it for his own good and, `n- | 
cidentally, for the good of others, that he 
wastes it neither in foolish living nor in ex- 
travagant living, and, above all, that he 
uses it so that it increases even while it is 
being used, so that, in the end, he always 
grows in power and self-sufficiency. 

My a was pure and unadulter- 
ated folly. I dissolved the pearl of my 
strength in a whirlpool of excitement. A 
man who will waste money will waste him- 
self also. Dinners, poker games, dollars, | 
thousands of them, flirtations, business 
deals, encomiums, banquets—the whole 
combination was a phantasmagoria. I was 
never really trying to get anywhere. I had 
no goal. I was on the high seas of life with- 
out a rudder. 


N THE last analysis, every man's life 

is a pitched battle with the world. I was 
fighting the world with the wrong ammu- 
nition and under the leadership of no good 
motive at all. [ never once thought of my 
future, even after John Lawn had started | 
me out in the new business with the coun- 
sel to plan my future! 

The future stretched itself out before | 
me, just as the days unrolled themselves 
behind me, as something that must always 
be fortunate and bright colored with the ' 
gay hues of success. And because [| did | 
not even glimpse the meaning of the true 
selfishness I spent myself. No man can 
work all day and use himself up in the | 
nights with frivolity and not pay the price. 
You can work all day and far into the 
night, and get away with it. But you can’t 
work all day and then burn up your energy 
with empty, vicious excitements until the 
small hours of the morning. Emptiness be- 
gets only emptiness. 

_The man who is a real success husbands 
himself no less than he husbands his out- 
ward possessions. He knows that his men- 
tality, his nerves and his muscles are the 
things with which he must achieve and re- 
tain success. He is stingy and selfish of his 
resources when foolish demands are made 
upon them. 

Your “quarter horse” knows nothing of 
this husbanding, this wise stinginess, this 
Necessary selfishness. Your man who 

couldn’t stand prosperity” saved neither 
himself nor his money. He was, in reality, 
as incapable of a useful and nobly selfish 
life as the drunkard is. In fact, he got 
drunk on vanity and false pride. He preyed 
upon himself and let others prey upon him. 

All these things I figured out for myself 
at fearful cost during those three awful 
years. They did not come to me as a swift, 
clear revelation; they were the fruit of 
sleepless nights and grinding days. Mosi 
came haltingly, obscured often by blac 

epression, blotted out again and again by 

espair. They were branded upon my 
brain by the hot iron of self-contempt, 
seared into my consciousness by the fierce 

res of affliction. Three years of inactivity 
and helplessness are a terrific punishment, 
even to a “quarter horse." 

But I was luckier than most of them. 

came back.” Thanks to John Lawn, I 
am on my feet once more, in another city 
ar removed from my old home. I am pay- 
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NDOOR and Outdoor girls know that they are most 
attractive when their hair is at its best, and they use 


CANTHROX 
SHAMPOO 


because they appreciate the value of waviness and brilliance. Canthrox is the 
shampoo that rapidly softens and removes dandruff, excess oil and dirt. It 
makes a perfectly healthy scalp which will naturally produce attractive, vigor- 
ous hair, Canthrox also gives a massy fluffiness which makes the hair appear 
much heavier than it is, and leaves each strand with a silky lustre and softness 
that makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 


This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is more 
easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water and 
your shampoo is ready. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways the most 
effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 46, 214 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Did You Get a Raise October 1st? 


OWN in the cotton belt, C. V. Duggan is not worrying a bit 
about his raise. He has made his own raise. In spare time, 


after office hours, he is adding $20 to his pay envelope every 
month as our representative. 


Add $20 a Month to YOUR Pay Envelope 


You can add $20 a month or more to'your pay envelope by the Crowell 
plan. We have an opportunity for a live man who can take charge 
of the subscription interests of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN's 
Home COMPANION and EVERY WEEK in his locality. Salary and com- 


mission. Renewals count the same as new subscriptions, 


If you have spare time and want to get that raise you should have 
had October 1st, fill out and mail the coupon below TO-NIGHT. 


Chief of Staff, Desk 22, 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Tell me without obligation on my part how I can add $20 a 


month to my pay envelope as your local representative. 


NAMB ooscsosscnssesseecceccccvecccescesecrevcvccoesce s 


ADDRRAS, 52x Sid's iR eK oats ouod ere 6 


MR. C. V. DUGGAN 


ing my debts gradually. I am in the real 
estate business again, and during the past 
twelve months I have cleared $4,000. That 
is a far cry from a gross earning of $21,- 
700? Itis. But it is not im obig far. I 
expect to reach that mark. j have learned 
the true nobility of selfishness. I have a 
stronger punch than I ever had before I 
blew up. 

If the lesson of what I went through is 
not already sufficiently plain, I might give 
this advice to the boys and young men 
who are just forming their ideas of life and 
preparing for the struggle: 

Never say to yourself: “When I get 
money, I'm going to have a good time 
spending it." But say: “When I get 
money, I’m going to keep hold of it." 
That sounds like a crass creed, but from it 
will develop all those things which make 
for real and lasting success. 

To the men who have come suddenly 
into big money, or more money than they 
ever expected to have, I might make this 
suggestion, the one John Lawn made to 
me: 

“These money trees don’t bloom for- 
ever.” And I might add: “Unless you put 
pu money out to work for you, you'll 

e laboring for money all your days.” 

The fellows who “couldn’t stand pros- 
perity" have learned the burning bitter- 
ness of that truth. 


“SQUARE Pegs in Round Holes” is 


| the story of the troubles of an adver- 


tisin man by Frances A. Ludwig. 
It is the first story by this author in 
“The American Magazine.” 


New York 


(Continued from page 37) 


public works are the finest, its schools are 


the best and most, its truly American hos- 
pitality to and sympathy for immigrants 
from every oppressed and driven corner of 
the world is the heartiest. It is very well 


to “knock” New York so that Kankakee 
may have its laugh. But to laugh at some- 


| thing is one thing, and really to believe it 


is something else again. ah 

With all that, New York has millions 
of very poor and almost a million million- 
aires (or that many who live as if they 
were), there’s more genuine social, finan- 
cial and political equality there than 
anywhere else on the globe. One never 
hears of religious prejudices. No race is 
barred from the top. Father's son gets the 
same break in business and politics as no- 
body’s boy. Nobody ever blocked any- 
body because of religion or ancestry or 
even poverty. That is typical of New 
York. 

Of the thousands of successful, yes, 
more than that, of really big men, that 
know in New York, every one of them a 
Manhattan-made man, almost every one 


was a poor boy, a stranger, son or grandson "I 
of an alien. New York is the great mar- ü 
ketplace. And when you bring your goods —€ 
to market it never asks who you are or . 
where you drove in from. It looks at your Urg 
wares, and it sets its price for them. And, Dlh 
as far as I have been able to see, it is al- Ms 
ways a liberal price. The ones who say 
_—_—_— 
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New York is hard and stingy and cruel 
and hostile are the ones who come in with 
“seconds” and remnants, and what the 
egg-sharks call “spots and rots.” I he 
"C. O. D." goes both ways: we demand it, 

t we also pay It. 
kr Yo afters from the verdicts of 
people who come with an idea that they 
are entering a gilded honkytonk, who take 
a rubberneck wagon out to the phoney 
mysteries of the moving-picture China- 
town, who ask the first policeman where 
the Tenderloin is, and who want the musi- 
cal show with the least clothes on. Then 
they keep the folks at home awake with 
tales of the vice and shamelessness the 
saw. They get only the exhibition stuff, 
specially prepared and attractively la- 
beled for them—and bottled for “the 
trade.” 

And it might be recorded here that there 
is a lot of New York and to New York be- 
sides Broadway. 

Far be it from me to slam Broadway, 
which has been very kind to me and about 
which I have written songs that rhymed, 
and everything. But songs have been 
written about Yorkville and Rivington 
Street, too—only they never got popular. 
If there’s a broken heart for every light on 
Broadway, how about a hiccough for ev- 


-ery beer in St. Louis and a headache for 


every absinthe frappé in New Orleans? 
The broken hearts of Broadway have had 
a great deal of space in newspapers, best 
sellers and lead-sheets. But the handouts 
and the benefits of Broadway, and the 
other cement that it has applied to repair 
hearts in bad condition, always get short 
" notices." à 

New York has many evils that need 
looking after; that is true. So has every 
other place. Our poor people live in tene- 
ments—it's awful. But out in the country 
the poor live in shacks with the pigs; that 
isn't so sanitary, either. Our laboring 
dasses toil eight and ten hours a day, 
which is all that the law and the walking 
i» qua let them. In the country the 

ired men get up at four and hustle till 
nine the next night, so they can well shake 
their fists at the oppression of the masses 
in the heartless metropolis. 

New York has the fabulously rich rid- 
ing in limousines over the backs of the 
Prostrate poor. And doesn't the village 
Storekeeper exact long hours and pay 
starvation wages so that he can live in the 

ig stucco house on the hill while his 
derks and his sweepers and his servants 
crack their joints with weariness? 


HERE isn’t an evil in New York that 

isn’t paralleled in the smallest and 
Most remote tank town. Only, there be- 
ing more people here than anywhere else, 
there is more of any evil, and, therefore, 
It is better advertised. 
, People are people. Americans are Amer- 
icans. They are about the same one place 
as another. 

Why, New York is made up of people 
gathered from all the communities that 
eoectively hold up their hands in horror 
at it, 


New York is all right. 


T 


BILLIE BURKE next month tells the 
story of her life in an article entitled 
On Acting and Babies.” 


A Man's 7 
Good 


Name 


E had been expelled 

from West Point for 
such a small, yet such a 
vital, thing. Proud, mor- 
tified, he went to that far 
off country. 


And now, in that tropic wil- 
derness he stood—one against a 
thousand—one American, dis- 
graced — against a thousand 
enemies. He must win, yet— 
how? Could he wipe out the 
stainand winbackallhehadlost: 


Read this adventure in huma; ; 
see how far a brave man will go to save 
his good name and what he will dare for a woman 
It is told by that man who always stays young— 


RICHARD 


RICHARD DAVIS 


First Uniform Edition 


With swift easy sureness he carries you away from yourself—across seas—above mountains 
—and sets you down face to face with startling adventure. 


No man ever saw so many queer sights in so many strange lands. The world for him 
was a world of romance. He knew the magic of adventure. He was the greatest newspaper 
reporter that ever lived. He was the greatest war correspondent that ever thrilled a nation.. 

He was at the Boer War—he was in Cuba. He saw the Russo-Japanese war—he was in 
Mexico. He was at the front in the first years of this Great War. Today more than ever before, 
Americans love him. Highhearted, fearless gentleman—his heart flamed against cruelty and 
injustice. He typifies the very spirit with which America is going into the war. His chivalrous 
knighthood stood out startlingly in a machine-made age. 

“The world knew him as one of the most vivid and versatile and picturesque writers that 


our country produced in the last half century, but his friends knew him as one of the kindest and 
most honest of men.”—lIrvin S. Cobb. 


F R E E —STEVENSON'S 
MASTERPIECES 

5 VOLUMES 
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EN. e 
a set of Stevenson’s masterpieces, in 5 volumes. , STEV i SON . 
This is a wonderful combination. Here are the great- |m:r0on vellum € 
est two writers of books of adventure that have ever lived. rna 
You can get one at a reduced price and the other free. 
Send this coupon and thrill again, with Treasure Island, with Scribner's Sons 


Kidnapped, with pirates, and double personalities and buccaneers. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You must act quickly. How long you can have these books at the 
present low price we do not know. We have enough paper for the present = Davis, in 12 volumes. 
edition. But the cost of p is going higher every day. “The æ Also send absolutely free the 
Library which does not include Davis — and the Library which does g _ set of Stevenson in 5 volumes. 
not include Stevenson, ts no library at all." When this edition runs g 1 D. Egon not amie 
out we will have to add the extra cost of paper to the price. Make g digas e EE Ex tarte a 
sure of your splendid set at the little price. Mail the coupon will send you pene ts at once and $1.00 
now for the Davis on approval and the Stevenson FREE. a 


597 Fifth Avenue 
® New York, N. Y. 


* gend me, all charges 
prepaid, complete set 
$9 of Richard Harding 


& month for 16 montha. 
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Fifth Avenue New York pom 


study LAW 


a Be a leader! The biggest men in 
at Home in Piwi heip you. Our Home 
Spare Time 7/355 pre Tor page book 
“How to Acquire a Legal Training’ —it's FREE. 
American School of Correspondence, Dept. L-1058, Chicago, III. 


now buys a dazzling Lachnite Gem, Their 
brilliance is eternal—they stand fire and 
acid tests and cut glass like d! 


Hs et ín solid gold. 
Cost but 1-30th . Set in sol old. 
The newest designs, Sold on Free Trial 
Write for Big Jewelry Book 
Your name and ad is enough. No 
obligations whatever. Write today—now. 
HAROLD LACHMAN CO. 
12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1058, Chicago 
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IG BEN: friendly 
adviser to young 
men. In the morn- 
ing of business life the 
magnet of success draws 
them into the world. 
Youth sets out to prove 
| A its pluck. 
Big Ben of Westclox knows 
each ambition. Big Ben under- 
stands each dream. He's a loyal 


guardian of high ideals—a faith- 
ful business guide. 


He says a good beginning is 


= 3 


Comrade of Ambition 


La Salle, Ill., U.S.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep- Meter 


half the doing of athing. His 
part in life is starting each day 
right. 

Big Ben of Westclox is respected 
by all—sentinel of time throughout 
the world. He’s loyal, dependable 
and his ring is true—ten half-minute 
calls or steadily for five minutes. 


Back of Big Ben stands a commu- 
nity of clockmakers. Each year they 
build more than four million alarms— 
accurate, long-lived, almost friction- 
free. And Big Ben is their master- 
piece. i 

Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler's; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn't 
stock him. 


AGENTS: BIG MONEY 


Wonderful New Fall and Winter Hosiery for men, 
women and children. ae : 


Guaranteed One Year 
Must wear 12 months or replaced 
free. Right now is the best time . 
of the year to sell hosiery. Agents having 
wonderful success. Mrs. Schurman averages 
$60 a month with two hours’ work aday. Mrs. 
McClure working full time made over $200 
first month. Mrs. Perry made $27 a week in 
afternoons. Sworn proof. 


Every Home a Prospect 
Build up a big business. Sell every day In the year. Often 
sell one dosen pairs to one family. Repeat orders will make 
you a steady income. Finest line on the market. 

SILK HOSE GIVEN 
Try our hosiery before selling It. We want you to become 
familiar with our hosiery line. Write quick for particulars 
if you mean business and state size of hose worn. 


Thomas Hosiery Co., 6702 Elk St., Dayton, O. 
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"DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hea: 


PHONE. I've a 

pair in my ears now, but 

they are invisible. I'would 

not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 
right 


“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
adjust it." Over one hun- 


and harmless, Anyone cs 
dred thousand sok Ww 
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THE MORLEY CO. TES. P. 
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Dept. 785, P. 1 
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The Story of My 
Life 
(Continued from page 34) 


such a reception before. Believe me, there 
was nothing cold-blooded about that Eng- 
lish audience. 

I played at the Palace for the remainder 
of that week and then Mr. Butt broke the 
news to Mother. His message, if I remem- 
ber it rightly, read something like this: 


Dear MRS. Janis: You win. I am more than 
pleased to pay Miss Janis her American salary. 


I opened at the Palace in “The Passing 
Show." It was, by the way, Mr. Butt’s 
biggest production in vaudeville. I had 
my own company and wrote two of the 
songs that I sang, besides writing and ar- 
ranging all of the music for my imitations. 
In one number I appeared as Kitty 
O’Hara, an Irish colleen, and in another 
number I was an English Johnny. It 
tickled me to read what the London papers 
had to say about me the next day. De- 
spite the fact that I had appeared in numer- 
ous musical comedies in my own country, 
and was, I flattered myself, fairly well 
known, some of the leading joutnals re- 
ferred to me like this: “Unknown Ameri- 
can girl leaps into fame in a night.” There 
is no place like London to take the conceit 
out of one. í 

They wouldn’t believe I was an Ameri- 
can, because I wouldn’t talk with a hasal 
twang and do other things that they re- 
garded as “typically American.” For in- 
stance, they argued that all Americans 
said “I guess” about a dozen times in the 
course of a conversation. I denied it and 
stood up loyally for my own countrymen; 
but, as a matter of fact, they were right. 
I began to observe Americans when I 
talked to them after this, and it is aston- 
ishing how many of them said “I guess. 
Keep a lookout yourself when you are talk- 
ing to some of your friends and see how 
often they do it. 


ENeLisH audiences are tremendously 
enthusiastic. I played in London for 
twoseasons and was all cut up about it when 
I had to leave. The last night I played 
there I felt so bad about leaving that I 
cried. Some of those English lads in the 
audience saw the tears on my cheeks and 
they yelled at me sympathetically, “That’s 
all right, Elsie dear! Don't you worry, 
little girl. You’ll be back again,” and all 
sorts of things like that to cheer me up. 
It was just like saying good-by to a crowd 
of friends that I had known for a long 
time. The pit not only rises to you in Lon- 
don, but audiences are quick as a flash in 
their instant comprehension. For instance, 
if I announced, "An imitation of. Mr. 
Harry Lauder as a Scotch Romeo," the 
entire house would laugh appreciatively 
before I began my imitation, because they 
had imagination enough to see the comic 
possibilities of such an imitation. 

By the way, I received the neatest com- 
pliment that was ever paid me while I was 
singing for eighteen hundred wounded 
soldiers in St. Ceorpt's Hospital, London. 
After I had finished singing, I went around 
and talked to some of the wounded men. 
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One manly-looking Irish soldier attracted 
my attention. He was gazing at me in- 
tently and I noticed that one of his arms 
was missing. I smiled sympathetically and 
asked him if he was depressed over the loss 
of his arm. 

“Sure, an’ it might have been worse,” 
he said with a cheerful grin. “I might 
have lost me eyesight, and then I couldn’t 
have looked at ye.” 

The English people are very fond of 
American rag-time, and Irving Berlin’s 
music is particularly popular with them. 
They like the “pep” that he puts into his 
music. 

When I was playing in London, Sarah 
Bernhardt was operated upon in Paris, one 
of her legs being amputated. At that time 
I was giving an imitation of Mme. Bern- 
hardt singing a popular song in French, 
and although she had never seen my imi- 
tations of her someone had told her they 
were clever, and she appeared girlishly 
flattered that I had chosen her as one of 
my subjects. But when I learned of the 
amputation, I at once sent her a telegram 
congratulating her upon the success of the 
operation and asking if it wouldn't be ad- 
visable for me to discontinue my imitation 
of her, as it might be considered in bad 
taste. In reply, Mme. Bernhardt wrote me 
a most gracious letter, in which she said: 
“Tt gives me pleasure to have you imitate 
me. I am proud to be imitated by such an 
artist. 


I once went behind the scene after hav- | 


ing watched Mme. Bernhardt’s “ Phèdre.” 
I was so affected by her acting that my 
face was flooded with tears. She perceived 
the tears at once and took my emotion as a 
p compliment to her powers in thus 

ing able to win such a response from me. 
At that time she told me that when she 
was much younger she had herself done 
imitations, and had sung and danced. She 
earnestly advised me to take up more seri- 
ous forms of acting and urged me to play 
“Phèdre,” prophesying that I odd be 
as successful in serious 
in the lighter forms of stage amusement. 


BEFORE the outbreak of the war I had 


contracts to appear in every country, 


‘and intended to fill them. I have spoken 


French and German ever since I was a little 
girl, thanks to Mother, and it wouldn't 
ave been so difficult for me to have picked 
upother languages sufficiently to have done 
my imitations. Being able to imitate as I 
o helps me tremendously in learning a 
language, coupled with the fact that I have 
ua had a retentive memory. 

When I came back from England I ap- 

ared in “Miss Information,” for which 

wrote many of thelyrics. Incidentally, I 
might remark that I also wrote a number 
of the gris for “Very Good Eddie." Last 
winter I did my bit in making “The Cen- 
tury Girl” popular at the Century Thea- 
ter, my bit consisting in songs and imita- 
tions, 

When I first entered the vaudeville 
feld [ didn't get anything but a smile 
at the close of the week. Then my earnin 
capacity as a laugh-getter increased and 
received $75 a week, which seemed to me 
to be a fabulous sum. Then my salary be- 
gan a steady climb. I am told that I was 
the first person to whom the United Book- 
ing Off 
Vaudeville. The largest weekly stipend 
that I ever received was $3,500. 


rama as I had been | 


ces paid $3,000 a week to appear in | 
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I Will Save You More 


Than ¥ on a 8100 UNDERWOOD 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 
VERYONE knows the reputation of the Underwood Typewriter. 
I will send you on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a High Grade No. 
4 Visible Writing Underwood, with Back Spacer, Tabulator, 
Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and Special 
Touch Typewriting Instruction Book, that will teach you to operate this 
simple Underwood in one day. I will give you a written guarantee of 
FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE from date of sale and I will save you much 
more than one-half the manufacturer's price. 


25 Years’ Experience— Confidence of 200,000 Customers 


I am the largest typewriter re-builder in the world, employing the most expert work- 
men in the typewriter business. I handle only Underwoods, obtaining all my machines 
and all new parts direct from the Underwood Company. 


How I Double the Life of an Underwood 


Do not confuse me with a second-hand dealer. 
that I have spent 25 years perfecting. 
from top to bottom. 


I put each machine through a process 
Each machine is taken apart and re-built 


The frame is re-enameled, the bright parts re-nickeled. All parts unfit for further 
service are discarded and replaced by new parts purchased from the Underwood 
Company. | Every machine is equipped with new type, new platen, new ribbon 
vibrator, front scale, feed roll, ribbon, space bar, key rings, key glasses, rubber feet, 
Expert mechanics re-adjust and re-align each machine. It will stand any me- 
chanical typewriter test. 


ete 


My Five Year Guarantee—Ten Days’ Free Trial 


I personally stand back of every machine that goes through my fac- 
tory witha WRITTEN FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE OF SERVICE 
I guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated 
and described herewith You don't even have to buy the machine 

it the time you get it. You can try it for ten days FREE and then, 


if vou conclude the machine I send you does not look, work and write 


RENT APPLYING RENT 
On 
PURCHASE PRICE like new, you may return it and I will refund any deposit or charges 
o 


R paid by you. This guarantee affords you complete protection. 


FOR CASH OR Mail coupon or post card today for special low 
| ON EASY Rent or Buy price and terms. You can RENT, applying six 

PAYMENTS - months’ rental on purchase price, buy on easy terms or 
| ee secure discount for cash. 


As 
| Our Other Plan Brings Underwood FREE 


A new plan— our agency plan. You are not 

asked to do any canvassing or soliciting for A € 
orders. You simply co-operate with us; be- gt e o 
coming part of our nation-wide organiza- E^ 
tion. You can easily get your Under- Ses 
wood FREE in this way. Send name Sg 3 
and address on coupon today and 


Year 


C Guarantee F ree Trial 


TABLE LORE A Magazine of 
EGE expert information 
for the amateur gardener. It teaches the plant- 
ing and growing of vegetables in the home 
No advertisements—no high-sounding terms. 


garden 
Issued monthly 


Just truthful, understandable advice. 
—$1.00 per year. Sample copy free. 


MAURICE FULD, 1463 Broadway, New York 


What 15c sm You 't: Nation S Capital 


i ing y Pathfinder 

The little matter of 15cin stamps or coin w ill bring you e Pat 
13 weeks ontrial The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truthand only the truth ;now in its 24th year. 22 pa- 
per fills the bill withoutemptying the purse;it costs but $i a year. you 
wantto keep posted on whatis going on inthe world, at the leastexpense 
of time or money, this is your means. If you want oh oc pede your d 
ich ` reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper Me d nee ^er 

mihich is sincere. ray chereitis. A dollar bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder fora ful yas, 
rly. Y E pes . ! 

| Showilisr you mightlike sucha paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation Pathfinder, Box 18, Washington, D.C. 


| $3 weeks. The 15c docs not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends, 


| 
| STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10° 
1 


shington, the home of the Pathfinder,is the 
klee eren of civilization ; history is being 
made at this world capital, The Pathfinder's 
illustratod weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 
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LEADER the powder with which the shell is ~ 
loaded. Look for the name when $ 


buying. See that it is either Infal- 
lible or “‘E.C.’?. 

These powders are of hich quality and 
uniform quality. They give light recoil, 
even patterns, and high velocity. Write for 
a free booklet which describes 
them fully. 


if HERCULES POWDER, co. " 
/ 1001 Market Street j 
Wilmington Delaware Pia 
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Sex in Brains? 


ARGARET BAILEY, a business woman 
M of the new type, builds her career on the 

theory that "there is no sex in brains." 
She is beautiful, resourceful, capable, loyal— 
fine in every way. The man she works for has 
a fluffy, malicious little wife who cares nothing 
for her husband but is jealous of the regard and 
respect he has for the woman who works for 
him. The situation works out in an unusual 
and yet natural way in “The Golden Block," a 
delightful new novel by Sophie Kerr. The story moves absorbingly 
through an atmosphere of society, business, politics and the many minor 
currents of metropolitan life. “The Golden Block” will appear complete 
in the next two issues of 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


Sophie Kerr 


Fifteen cents at all Newsstands 


| man has painted a good 
| it gets the better it gets. 


LOOK ON THE TOP WAD FOR “INFALLIBLE” OR “E.C.” " dus date I have written two books— 


ar for a Night" and “Love Letters 

of an Actress," twenty-four songs, and 
four motion picture scenarios, in which I 
also acted, and a great many articles for 
newspapers and magazines. 

Years ago I wrote some little verses 
about success that went like this: 

Success is like the fairest flower; 

It comes to us within the hour. 

And we must nourish it with care, 

Lest, when we look, it is not there. 


To the actor that is what success usu- 
ally means. It comes sometimes with the 
suddenness of a summer shower and leaves 
with the same rapidity, without even a 
rainbow to prove that it has been there. 
In this respect, the stage is unique. If a 

icture, the older 
Ira man has been 
a good plumber for thirty years, people 


| rely upon him and trust their nice white 


bathtubs to him. 

" He's been at it for thirty years," they 
say. "He knows his business.” 

But with the actor it is different. He 
may have been the best Hamlet in cap- 
tivity twenty years ago, and a few kind 
souls who are getting on in years may say: 
" Do you remember him?" 

"Yes," the average theater-goer of to- 


. day will remark carelessly; “but have you 


seen young So-and-So, who is playing it 
.»» 
now! 


" His is all by way of leading up to the 
idea that we, the players, above all the 
strugglers, should make hay, and lots of it, 
while our bright particular theatrical sun 
is shining brightly. 
For instance, fas a star to-day. The 
word "star," by the way, really means lit- 
tle more than the power and right to insist 
that no man, woman or child’s name shall 


_ be displayed in as bright electric lights as 


that of the aforesaid-mentioned haughty 
individual. It also includes the privilege 
of snatching any funny line that might 
accidentally have crept into a small part. 
Say I am successful to-day. What of it? 
In five years’ time the people who cause 
the General Public to give up its hard- 
earned dollars to the speculators may be 
playing a benefit for me. 

There’s one funny idea the world has 
about people on the stage: Outsiders seem 
to suppose that if it wasn’t for the profes- 
sion the restaurants could not exist. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is the out-of-town 
sightseers who keep New York’s flashy 
restaurants in business, despite the pres- 
ent high cost of living. People of the stage 
have grown weary s being pointed out at 
restaurants as if they were inmates of the 
late lamented Eden Musée. . 

For instance, Mother and I went into a 
restaurant one night. I was ve plainly 
dressed, some would have said tackily 
dressed. Be that as it may, as I sat down 
and looked about, a man at the next table 
remarked in a voice of thunder that he 
thought my imitation of Eddie Foy was 
great. I turned and smiled upon him 
sweetly, whereupon his lady friend gave 
me a long look, shrugged her rather-too- 
plump shoulders and said: y 

“Well, why not? She looks just like Ed- 
die Foy off the stage." : 

Result: my perfectly good evening 
spoiled. . 

That is an example of the thing that 
sends the stage “successes” home; not to 
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go to bed, perhaps, but to eat their food 
and drink their drink in peace. 

We can't go into stores with any degree 
of safety, either. If we are not well 
dressed, the clerks declare we're “sloppy,” 
and if we are too well dressed, we are con- 
spicuous. The one and only time I ever 
tried to buy ribbon finished my shopping. 
Poor Mother does it now. It was in a large 
department store in Chicago. Alone and 
unprotected (Mother being up-stairs buy- 
ing out some department at a great bar- 
gain), I breezed up to the counter and in 
my sweetest tones asked for some mauve 
baby ribbon. Two women who stood next 
to me nudged each other and one said, in 
what she thought was a whisper: 

"That's Elsie Janis!” 

I tried to look coy and unconcerned— 
until the other one looked me up and down 
and said: 

“Is it? Well! She is absolutely plain!" 

I beat a hasty retreat without my baby 
ribbon. 

Many persons also have the impression 
that I am like one of the monkeys that you 
see at the Zoo, and just can't help imitat- 
ing everyone around me. I never go to a 
party or a dinner, by the way, that some 
woman during the course of the evening 
doesn't rush up to me and exclaim raptur- 
"n 

"How lucky! I am so glad to see you, 
Miss Janis. There is a friend of mine here 
to-night that I want you to meet, and after 
he goes, you can give us an imitation of 
him. Won't it be just heaps of fun?” 


M^NY persons also labor under the de- 
lusion that in order to imitate stage 
favorites, I go to their ‘dressing-rooms, 
study them closely, and visit them many 
times before I am able to impersonatethem. 
Now if I did that I wouldn’t be an imi- 
tator at all. I would be a parrot. As a 
matter of fact, when I want to imitate an 
actor or actress I go to the show in the 
afternoon, sit out front and watch very 
closely the particular act or acts that I am 
interested in. When the time comes in the 
rene for me to go on, I have mastered 
the little mannerisms and can usually give 
a fairly accurate impersonation of the actor 
lam imitating. 
l never try to get any intimate details. 
my imitating gift is a natural one, I 
never have to see a person more than twice 
to obtain the proper impression. My work 
I5 somewhat like that of the newspaper 
cartoonist, who purposely exaggerates cer- 
tain characteristics in order to give a more 
striking air of reality to the finished pic- 
ture. | always study a player's manner- 
isms most carefully. Ethel arrymore, for 
Instance, has a deep voice that would be 
recognized anywhere, and the late Dan 
Daly always had a habit of stroking his 
mustache in a queer manner. Take George 
- Cohan as another example. He is ab- 
solutely individual in all his mannerisms. 
Is face is unusual, he has a funny stoop 
to his shoulders, talks out of one side of 
Is mouth with a nasal twang, and always 
Wears his hat on one side of his head. 
Mitation is not the sincerest form of 
their P to those we imitate. Most folks in 
: F eart of hearts object to being imi- 
ated, and although most of those I imitate 
cally peat to be pleased that I have, 
Be n them as my models, they invariably 
ntend that the portrait of them as I 
Paint it is never a good likeness. Ethel 
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Let Us Give Thanks for Spare Time 


Thanksgiving comes this month, and 
hundreds of people, all over the 
country, are paying for all or part 
of their Thanksgiving dinner with 
spare time. One is thankful that 


spare moments have helped pay off 

the mortgage on the home. Another 

gives thanks for a life insurance 

policy kept up by spare time. 
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older ones, students, teachers—any- 
one who needs money and who has 
spare time. Join those who are 
thankful for spare time. No experi- 
ence needed. Write to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 23 
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Barrymore, for one, has always argued 
that I was absurd in pretending that she 
had a deep voice; but if you are familiar 
with this actress and her methods, I will 
leave you to be the judge as to which of 
us is right. Another protester is I'aurette 
Taylor, who says that I open my eyes too 
much when I imitate her. She maintains 
that she never does that. However, those 
who have seen her work tell me that my 
imitation is lifelike in its fidelity to truth. 


I NEVER try to imitate famous persons 

who are not on the stage, because I 
don't believe the general publi is particu- 
larly interested in this sort of thing. But I 
love to play before President Wilson be- 
cause he is such an appreciative audience 
all in himself. Whenever I see him in a 
box I always play directly at him, and he 
usually applauds my efforts. I never imi- 
tate Eddie Foy that the President doesn’t 
laugh. He laughs constantly at a show. 
I have been told by many stage people 
that they would rather play before him 
than before anyone else in public life. The 
spontaneous laughter of aman prominently 
before the public eye is a great incentive 
to an actor or actress. 

Roosevelt would be too easy to imitate. 
You would only have to stick on a mus- 
tache and pair of glasses, thrust forth your 
teeth prominently and yell “ Dee-li hted!” 
If I ever imitated Bryan, it would be his 
sonorous voice more than anything else 
that I would concentrate upon. Hughes 
would be hard to imitate, because he Is s0 
serious and reserved, and if I tried to imi- 
tate Billy Sunday I would soon require 
the services of a throat specialist. How he 
yells the way he does and keeps it up con- 
stantly is a mystery to me. 

I once made Charles M. Schwab laugh 
heartily when he asked me what I would 
imitate if I were to choose him as a sub- 
ject for a stage portrait. 

“Pd like to imitate the way you make 
money,” I replied, and the retort seemed 
to fickle him mightily. , 

Friends frequently ask me what is my 
chief ambition in life, and I invariably tell 
them that 1 would rather write a big novel 
than do anything else I can think of. I 
have already had two thrills: One of them 
came when 1 won over New York and the 
other one was when I won over London. 
Writing a big novel would give me a third 
thrill, but I am afraid that I am not des- 
tined to have this wish gratified. 

They say that the comedian always 
yearns to be a tragedian. We know, for in- 
stance, that Eddie Foy has always had a 

assionate desire to play Hamlet—not a 
Deque Hamlet, but the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare. But somehow I have never 
had any desire to depict serious emotional 
rôles, despite Bernhardt’s prophecy. 
Friends are always advising me to give up 
my imitations. een 

“You should do bigger things," they 
say. i 
But I adore making the great American 
public laugh. There is nothing in the 
world like the laughter that bubbles from 
a gay heart. And if I went in for drama 
with a capital “D” and fell down on the 
job, it would make me ve 
fact, I don't believe I should ever get over 
it. So I am not going to try drama with a 
capital "D." I know that I can amuse 
folks, so I intend to hew close to that m 
let the laughs fall how and where they will. 
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Have You Some 
Imaginary Troubles? 


(Continued from page 24) 


how many young folks who are much thin- 
ner than they ought to be, and thus lack 
resistive vitality against disease, and par- 
ticularly against tuberculosis, have almost 
eliminated the milk products from their 
diet. I have learned in many hundreds of 
cases, as the result of being consultant to 
tuberculosis sanatoria, that this aversion to 
milk was merely a dread. Patients could 
be taught to take milk; they digested it 
well; hes learned to like it, and in the 
course of a month they came to ask how it 
was that they had ever thought milk did 
not agree with them. It had become by 
that time a favored article of food. It is 
very probable that if their dread of milk 
and its products had been overcome a few 
years earlier they would not have come 
down with tuberculosis. Nothing so favors 
the growth of the tubercle bacillus as 
a lack of fat in the diet. That is why 
French soldiers in prison camps in Ger- 
many have developed tuberculosis. The 
German people themselves have had to 
limit their fats, they could not supply 
them to prisoners. 


HE extent to which some of the dreads 
in disturbing people is almost in- 
credible: Some people get to fear dirt or 
microbes so much that they cannot bear 
to touch any thing or any person without 
subsequently washing their hands as soon 
as possible. I used to have a patient who 
was at times very much bothered in this 
way, and swathed hie hands forty times a 
day, until often he washed the skin off. 
en he came to see me, after ringing the 
bell he used to stand outside the storm 
door and had always to be ushered in from 
there, refusing to touch the handle of the 
oor. 

He would ask me not to shake hands 
with him because, as he said, “ You know, 
Doctor, you have to shake hands with so 
many people." I have seen him from the 
window of the Herald Building, in New 
York, standing in front of a store across 
the street on a bitter cold day, waiting for 
somebody to come out so that he might 
slip in without having to touch the door. 

le is making life almost impossible for 
hirhself by this foolish dread, and yet there 
are very few people who, if they will ex- 
amine themselves a little bit closely, will 
not find that they are cherishing some 
equally foolish dread that is disturbing 
them a great deal. 

The dread of drafts is not so common in 
this country as in others, but there are a 
great many people who are quite sure that 
a draft is an extremely dangerous thing. 

€ of the healthiest places I know is out 
on deck on a.passenger steamer with the 
wind blowing by you at twenty miles 
an hour. There are no colds caught on 
steamers, except by those who insist 
on staying ináde, We know now that air 
I movement is much better for people 
than quiet air. Especially in warm weather 
the air next the body soon takes on the 
temperature of the body, and being a non- 
Conductor we get rid of little heat. We 
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must dispose of our heat, so the best thing 
in the world for us is to have the air around 
us in motion, so as to carry the air we have 
already warmed away from us. Think of 
the number of people, however, who went 
to their graves kavmi suffered serious dis- 
comfort all their lives because they were 
afraid of air in motion! 

So it is for nearly everything else. A 
great many people are afraid that they 
cannot stand the ordinary discomforts of 
life, and so they live in anxiety lest they 
should have to. People who are wealthy 


| are afraid that they will die poor. This 


keeps them from helping others, from do- 
ing the good that they ought to do, and 
often keeps them from investing their own 
money properly, so that their incomes 
dwindle as the years go on. 


BOVE all, there is an intense dread 
of physical discomfort and hardship. 
Many people give as the reason for this that 
mankind has degenerated in its physical 
qualities or, as is often said, has relaxed its 
physical fiber and so is unable to stand 
trials and hardships as it used to. It was 
all right for the cave man to be exposed to 
the vicissitudes of the weather, but his 
descendants have become softer, less ca- 
pable of endurance, so what served to in- 
vigorate him would surely annihilate them. 
e have had a very interesting demon- 
stration in this matter as the result of the 
war. We have taken some twenty millions 
of young men out of the comforts and con- 
veniences of our cities, about one fourth of 
them, let us say in round numbers five 
millions, even out of the luxuries of our 
modern civilization, and we have set them 
to living in the trenches. Don’t let us for- 
get the trenches are just ditches in the 


| fields. There are dugouts, where in sub- 


cellarlike places men may have a little 
comfort, haien we don’t think much of 
comfort as a rule in connection with a sub- 
cellar. These young men live in these 
open ditchės for seventy-two hours in a 
stretch, and then have seventy-two hours 
off. They stay there, no matter what hap- 

ens. Ifit rains, that makes no difference. 
[f it hails, they stay on. If, after they are 
thoroughly drenched by rain, it snows and 
their clothes freeze on them, why, that's 
all in a day's work, for they have got to 
stay. Their feet are often wet, sometimes 
they are up to their ankles in water; it's 
all the same, they stay there. 

What's been the result? The army 
medical departments declare that these 
young men are in better health than they 
would have been at home. Our own.ex- 
perience on the Mexican border when our 
young men went to what is literally the 
worst climate in the United States in the 
summer months, and stayed there all dur- 
ing the hot spell, and came away in better 
health than ever, makes it easy to appre- 
ciate the fact that the young men in the 
trenches in Flanders, in the damp, low- 
lying country, and in the Vosges Moun- 
tain region, where it can be very cold in 
the winter time, are enjoying good health. 
One of the young men who went to the 
border puts it this way: "We came away 
in better health for these reasons: We had 
regular hours, and early sleep. The early 
sleep we had was most important. We had 
plain food at regular times. We had plenty 
of exercise, plenty of perspiration. We 
had no booze—no dissipation of any kind. 
No wonder we felt well!” 


Rest 
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Have You Some Imaginary Troubles? by James J. Warsm, M.D. 


What about our fear that human beings 
could no longer stand that sort of thing? 
These young men of our generation are 
living the life of the cave man, only under 
still worse conditions than he ever had to 
endure. Caves are not such bad places, 
for if you can only get inside them three 
or four hundred feet, as the cave men 
did, you have a subway atmosphere and 
temperature without its dust. Well, 
what about our preconceived notion that 
we had degenerated in nature and were 
far below the cave man in the capacity 
to stand things? Why, it was all a 
dread that we permitted ourselves to in- 
dulge in, a dread that is keeping us from 
standing a good many things that would 
have been good for us. Above all, our 
dreads in this direction were keeping us 
from taking our vacations as we should, 
out in the air and with rather hard work, 
simple rations and plenty of knocking 
about, for that's what's giving the modern 
military young men such good health. 

We are living in a time of dreads and 
obsessions. Scarcely anyone is free from 
them. We overcome them as a rule only 
when we have to do something—literally 
hace to do it—that shows us very clearly 
that we have been fooling ourselves, put- 
ting barriers to our capacities and brakes 
on our energies, and refusing to tap all the 
layers of human power that we have, be- 
cause we have been afraid of the results. 

Plato once suggested that some men are 
so afraid of their health breaking down 
that they die daily, and even though they 
may live to a good round old age one can 
scarcely call it living. It is simply a pro- 
tracted process of dying. Of course the 
Greek philosopher was referring to the 
severe cases of hypochondria, but at least 
his expressions will bring home to us the 
fact that men have been always doing 
this sort of thing, and that even the wise 
old Greeks were not free from the foolish 
inhibitions which made them fear the 
worst when they ought to have been hop- 
ing for the best. 


“ 

IF I Were Twenty-one.” There are 
ten things that Dr. Frank Crane says 
that he would do. He gives these ten 
things in an article in the December 
number—one of the most helpful and 
Stimulating articles we have ever had 
the privilege of publishing. 


“He Just Didn’t Think” 
WE CAN sit on our front porch and look 
u 


p the street. I can see John coming 

long enough before he gets to the house to 
ave themealson the table when he arrives. 
at is, we can do all this when our next- 
oor neighbor doesn't grow corn in his 
Tont yard. This man's hobby was a large 
Rarden, and in order to have one he spaded 
the lawn on his side within two feet of the 
Public walk. This wouldn't have mat- 
tered, but—he planted the small vegeta- 
les in the back yard and popcorn in the 


ront. Surely corn never grew so tall. It | 


not only obstructed our view, but shut 
out the breezes and was most unsightly. 

Our neighbor just didn’t think. He 
isnt the kind of man to do such a thing 
Intentionally. 


WTI Paes + 
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Roast Ham Recipe— Wash and soak 
Jarge ham 48 hours in sufficient water 
to cover. Cover entirely with dough 
made of flour and water. Bake slowly 
5 hours. Remove crust and skin and 
score it. Mix together 1 quart stale 
bread, 2'4 cups milk, soak 30 minutes; 
add 1} tablespoons Lea & Perrins 
Sauce, 2 beaten eggs, salt and pepper 
to taste. Fill openings with forcemeat 
and bake 1 hour. Serve hot with 
currant jelly. This ham is excellent 
cold.—Marion H. Neil. 


Send postal for wonder- 
ful Roast Turkey Recipe 
by Marion H. Neil. Use- 
ful Kitchen Hanger 
containing this and 100 
other recipes, free from 
Lea & Perrins, 
241 West St., New York. 


HANKSGIVING is a time when the delights of feasting seem in 


the very air. This makes it a good time to get acquainted with 
the rare, old-time relish—Lea & Perrins Sauce. ( Have a Thanksgiving 
Dinner this year that will be better, tastier and more wholesome than 
ever before. Use Lea & Perrins in the oyster-cocktail sauce, in the soup, 
the entree, the turkey dressing—in the gravy and in the salad dressing. 
See for yourself how its lively piquancy brings out the taste of things. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 
Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world's unde ed champion and his famous trainer 


FrankGotch and FarmerBurns 
Know e 
ve perfec 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW—PAINT 


a Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial n". 


arship Award. 
illustrated Art Annual. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 238, Omaha, Neh. 


i Sta e. 
phar ge Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


| Buy Your Household Supplies the 


Make the money that stocks your pantry also buy 
your Christmas Gifts such as this famous Willow- 
ware or the Mahogany Clock. 


Send for Book of 1000 
Christmas Gifts 


You owe it to yourself 
to investigate the 
great savings you 
can make by Larkin 
Factory - to - Family 
Dealing. Send for 
our Catalog 
and realize 
the truth. ll 


Larkin Way 


4 


Mail Coupon Today to Nearest Addre 


Larkitt COs Bufalo Peoria Chicago 


Please send me your Fall Catalog No. 29. 
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Sampler 


A quaint, dainty box repre- 
senting the cross-stitch work 
of an old-time sampler,"started 
in 1842.” 


An altogether unusual and 
charming assortment of choc- 
olates and confections—certain 
of a delighted reception. 


Send the Sampler. 


Delivered 


by the nearest Whitman agency 
(usually the leading drug 
store) or by us for $1 the 


pound. 


Ask for booklet. 


(Any Western Union Telegraph Office will accept an order for 
Whitman’s to be delivered by the local Whitman agency.) 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Wh ip. 


"I'll Tell You What's Holding 


«d» V 
"To be frank, you're short on headwork. 


You 
are good at packing and nailing boxes, but many of 


our men can do as well. What we need right now 
is a Traffic Manager—a man who knows freight 
rates, classifications and routing of shipments. We 
could well afford to pay such a man a good salary 
But you haven't the training to fill that job. 
had looked ahead and 
such work, there woul 
to you right now." 


l _If you 
repared in spare time for 
be a good position open 


For 25 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been a good friend to men situated 
like Jim. No matter where you live, what your 
work, how little education or spare time you have, 
the I. C. S. can help you get ready for advancement 
and better pay. Without obligating yourself, just 
mark and mail the coupon and find out how. 


— — — TEAR OUT HERE — I an 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, BOX 2260, Soranton, Pa, 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X1 


Tratfic Management ADVERTISING SELLING 
Business Law Bookkeeping Stenography 
itecture Civil Service OHEMISTRY 
Architectural Draft'g Ry. Mail Service Ilustrating 
Electrical Engin‘ing Steam Engineering Farming 
Mechanical “ Civil Engineering Poultry 
AUTOMOBILES guages 
NGM AT EEI A EINE TE EAE EST 
ATA ORA EEA e $208 a STE ep na RI 


you with a contract that 
your commissions as District 
Sales Manager of the Rex T. 
writer will amount to $450 for t| 
months' work or we will make up 
the difference. We would pay you 
in advance if we knew positively 
that you would do as we tell you. 
If you don't do as we say we posi- 
tively will not pay you, because we 
know you won't succeed. As your 
traveling expenses will be less than 
$450 you simply can't lose—and the 
chances are that you will earn from 
$200 to $500 a month more than 
your expenses. Let Master Sales- 
man Higbee show you how he has 
helped men to earn fully that much. 
We require no previous experience. 


5 $105.00 in One Morning! 


Guaranteed You 
WE will stand right back of 


&re other records of c. 
R.J. 


Finn (1674 Park Ave., Denver,Colo.) . 
W. É. Trude (414 East 63rd Stu Chicago) | E fa soe month 


» L. Steinberg (Huntington Va.) n one month 
Vr itineri t Walia Wal : moni 
C. A.Bohmer (3029 jand Aven’ Wash. p in 14 days 


What these men are doin i e 
man Higbee will show you" Row. rite "now" fer detais. 


The REX Typewriter 


The Rex fg amazin 


A Preacher Who 
Gets Less Than 


a Mail Carrier 
By Henry K. Pasma 


my life-work, whether it is always 
true that what a man puts into pre- 
aration for his life-work he will receive 
des thirty-, sixty-, and a hundredfold. 
I am inclined to feel a little skeptical, now, 
when the journey is well under way and 
there appears to be so little promise of a 
change for the better. 

I am a country parson, serving a village 
church of one hundred families in a pros- 
perous community. My salary is nine 
hundred dollars a year. I have a wife and 
two children. I am happy because of this 
fact, but I am growing skeptical of the fu- 
ture. 

Most people think country parsons are 
well-meaning people but men of limited 
education; that their preparation has been 
slight, and that their duties are not ardu- 
ous. 

Life insurance statistics tell us what a 
good risk a minister is, especially one 
from the country—and there must be a 
reason; so, why the kick? 

My preparation for the ministry was 
well calculated to fit me for the best which 
any profession could offer. I spent four 
years in academic work preparatory to 
college. I devoted another four years, in 
one of the best colleges of the land, in pre- 
paring for entrance into a theological 
seminary. Neither did I frolic through 
these four years in college by electing 
some of your snap courses. For some ob- 
scure reason, my denomination insists 
upon a highly educated ministry, even 
though at graduation time it has little 
more to offer its men than nine hundred 
dollars per. It demands that its men shall 
finish the full classical course: six years o 
Latin, five of Greek, three of Hebrew. It 
includes mathematics, inclusive of trigo- 
nometry and surveying, chemistry and 
astronomy, English literature, German 
and French, courses in history, in philoso- 
phy, psychology, political economy, edu- 
cation and practical pedagogics. Follow- 
ing this a full three years’ course of special 
work in the divinity studies. 

Four, eight, eleven years—one seventh 
of an ordinary life! Neither did we pay 
for it in time only, but also in hard cash. 
Upon graduation I found myself out 
three thousand dollars, and in debt. You 
say he ought to have stopped before he 
went in so deep. He ought to have kept 
his eyes open. But we were accustomed to 
worship at our college church, where the 
minister was paid two thousand dollars, a 
fact which easily thrust the nine-hundred- 
dollar per church, with which the ec- 
clesiastical map of the United States 1s 
dotted, far into the background. 

Upon graduation I was happy. I, had 
received and accepted a call, and straight- 
way took unto myself a wife. In spite 
of the fact that we had passed a very st! 
course in mathematics at college, mine 


I HAVE often wondered, since I began 
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Winton Six 


Limousine Time Has Come 
Crisp weather calls for closed cars. Lovely autumn days run 


quickly into winter, and then— 


ome 

hes OING anywhere means the bite of chilling winds 
d and rain, or snow and ice—unless you go in a 
pei sedan, a coupe, or a limousine. The closed car 
jn owner misses no engagements, sends no regrets, is never 
(me stormed-in at home. Winter weather is no hardship to 
p» him and his. They come and go freely, in wholesome 


comfort and good cheer. The closed car pays them divi- 
dends in health and happiness. 


Highly desirable are the latest Winton Six designs, in 
various sizes and body styles. And the one you order will 
Closed Cars be finished precisely to your personal taste—an excep- 


$3,265 to tionally excellent and artistic possession. 
$4,750 d 
Simply telephone our nearest branch house or dealer. 


Open Cars 
$2,950 to 


$3,500 The Winton Company 


Prices subject 87 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


to increase Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
without notice Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 


EATEN PA YIP TORT ENS Ca ea SR CURT TIENI ee E UU a a is 
BERT dr Zr ree, EN REIS LEAR NATOS UD E T RP Sy mark A mia e tv fer P^ ro) Ca ea? 
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SAANANE NANTON CANANEA TESS 


The Selection of Plumbing Fixtures -mammum 
f or Your Home deserves serious consideration. How serious depends 


upon the kind you select. The proper kind will outlast a lifetime 
with reasonable care. The life of the other kind may be very, very limited. 


THE TRENTON “Bathrooms of Character” 


represent the best in plumbing. Glaze baked on clay gives a much harder surface than the 
same glaze baked on other materials. The heat applied to our ALL-CLAY products would 
melt other plumbing materials. The harder you bake the harder the object. That is why 
“Bathrooms of Character” fixtures are so much more sanitary and so easily cleaned, Gritty 
soaps cannot scratch their surface, medicine and common acid stains will 
not adhere. A permanent investment—a beautiful one. 


Convince yourself of what we say by making the little 
experiments described in our Catalogue P-15, “Bathrooms 
of Character.” It will give you a great deal of help in 
selecting the proper plumbing fixtures. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


World's Largest Maker of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
TRENTON - e o o « > > NEW JERSEY, U.S.A 
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Squab Book FREE 


FREE BOOK tells how to prof- 
itably raise, care for and sell them. Demand 
unlimited. Start profitable business of your own. 
No large investment. Book free Write today. 
Indiana Squab Co., Dept. 1055, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Pr 
Become a k 


404 East State Street 


ON'T let dangerous coughs and colds get a start. 
Ward them off with Smith Brothers’. j oh los 
handy, always. S. B. Cough Drops are pure—absolutely. 
No drugs. Oneat bedtime keeps breathing passages clear. 


SMITH BROTHER : 
edo e re S c Poughkeepsie 


JLHIEUTERERHHLEANTLEEENETLEHL RN EDEN 


AAUUEAVLLHLLLRNELNLLHALELLLLTEVLLURR LUNETTES HELL BLA A PARLE URL S 


epi ail for Y professi. 
eri ties. 
Se 
JAR G. Al 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


seemed to have been void of any practical 
value; witness the fact of a moonstruck 
fool marrying a noble girl, and he having 
some $3,000 with a minus sign in front of 
it as his responsibility. Together we as- 
sumed right blithely another $750 debt 
for furniture, to be paid on the instalment 
plan. My wife is a graduate of a state 
normal college. She has had six years’ 
training, with an outlay of perhaps $1,500 
—added to mine, an investment in educa- 
tional preparation of $4,500. In return 
we receive $9oo, with little chance of a 
raise in salary. We are coming back, in- 
deed; but it does not look like the scrip- 
tural thirty-, sixty-, or a hundredfold! 

Someone objects. You were not meant 
to be a minister. You did not get the full 
benefit out of your three-thousand-dollar 
education. You, undoubtedly, are a stick- 
of-a-minister, one of these dry-as-dust 
ones, and then some. 

Perhaps I was wrong in my choice, but 
everything seemed to encourage me to con- 
tinue following my ideal. My mind seemed 
especially adapted to the study of lan- 
guages and literature. In the preparatory 
school I was the class poet of the graduat- 
ing class. In competing for oratorical 
honors I was twice awarded the three ex- 
clusive firsts in thought and style, and 
took not lower than third in the final plac- 
ing of a dozen competitors. I was elected 
editor-in-chief of our college journal. 


I PERSIST in the assertions that my wife 
and I are value-producing individuals 
in our community, that the village church 
is a necessary, an indispensable institu- 
tion. My church is a growing church. 
Its Sabbath services are well attended. 
Ninety per cent of our young people be- 
come members when reaching the age of 
discretion. It was the church and its pas- 
tor that two years ago were instrumental 
in ridding the village of two saloons which 
for some sixty years had been a drain upon 
the village people. It was the pastor of 
the church that struck out to provide 
suitable and wholesome entertainment for 
the village youth. There are many other 
things, for uplift, for betterment, of which 
he has a vision. The church is not dead, 
and the country parson is no figurehead. 
And it is an outstanding fact that the vil- 
lage community, as much as the cities, 1s 
in permanent need of the influence of the 
church. 

We would not complain, my wife and I, 
if some provision were made for old ue 
With our present remuneration it will be 
years before we shall be able to cancel our 
debt. By that time the children will be 
ready for high school and college. No, we 
do not mind the sacrifices. : 

I believe my wife would smile a cheerier 
smile, and my own faith in an educated 
ministry would be more firm, if in some 
way or other, when a thoughtless congre- 
gation shall have pushed us over the minis- 
terial dead line, a little more than the 
present callow two hundred dollars from 
the Disabled Ministers’ Fund eiae be 
rightfully ours. Some of my wealthy pa- 
rishioners piously talk of the deferr 
wages of the minister of the Gospel, mean- 
ing thereby the abundant reward await- 
ing him in the life hereafter. But I often 
tell my wife, after the children are in bed, 
that the deferred wages of a minister 
ought to be a generous pension. 

Is a boy and a girl, a winsome lad 
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and a smiling lassie, who as yet know 
nothing of the meaning of industrial in- 
justice. Are they going to be a minister 
of the Gospel, or a minister's wife? I 
don't know. I hardly think so. 

My neighbor is a government employee. 
His work begins at 6:304. M. Àt 7:30 A.M. 
he returns home for breakfast. At 8 a. M. 
he starts to deliver Uncle Sam's mail. 
During the summer and fall months he 
makes use of an automobile. He returns 
at 11:30 A. M., his work being done for that 
day. The Government pays him $1,100 
per annum. He has the expense of his ma- 
chine in summer and the upkeep of a 
horse in winter. But my books and peri- 
odicals also cost money, and I must head 
the list of every charity agent who strikes 
my town. And that particular govern- 
ment work requires no education higher 
than the grades. 

Here is another example: I have a lad in 
my congregation who two years ago was a 
common farmhand earning common farm 
wages. For two years now he has been a 
cheese maker. He has received a good 
wage while learning the trade. To-day he 
earns $80 per month. For our joint labor 
in the church my wife and myself receive 
$75 per month, and house. We invested 
$4500. We gave seventeen of the best 
years of our lives in preparation for service 
of our church people. 

My lad can have his choice. But I am 
afraid (speaking as a minister of the Gos- 
pel should) that he will choose wrongly! 


. May We Send You This 
Delightfully Different Catalog? 


T2 help solve the perplexing problem of WHAT TO 
GIVE? Our 22d Annual Catalogue is brimful of all 
that is new, delightfully different and up-to-date in Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry and Silverware. 


Since 1872, S. KIND & SONS have been selling mer- 
chandise that the discriminating buyer is proud to buy, proud 
to give, and the recipient proud to receive. 


, sp Our Service is delightfully different and a revelation to our customers. Free 
Made especiall 10455851 Engraving, Articles Exchanged, Money Refunded, Beautiful Cases and Dainty 
discriminating uyers. Packages, Safe Delivery and Transportation Charges Prepaid. Fifty thousand dis- 
Send for it today criminating buyers right here in Philadelphia use our Catalogue. Send for it today, 


I Mrd — 
quamarine 
Gole L-10. $23.00 
Pletinum and Otemond Tie Clasp 
Platinum and Gold 


Pearl end Diamond Brooch 


L-19 $115.00 
18 Diamonds 
Metinum Wedding Ring 


L-20. $105.00 
11 Diamonds 
Solid Platinum 


WHICH city do you think is the 
newest and latest whirlwind success? 
The second article in the series 
“Flavor of the Cities” will be on this 


particular city, and it will appear next 
month, 


L-16 $48.00 
Diamond 
end Pearl 
Lavaillere 


-17 $135.00 L-18 $150.00. 
kimond 5 Diamonda 
Solid Platinum 14K Platinum Setting 


S. KIND & SONS 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELERS, SILVERSMITHS 
1106 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Good Magazine for Young Men 


our Driving Power," by James Hay, 
Jr. in the September issue. Allow me to 
compliment you on the excellence of 
this and other articles that appear from 
month to month in THE AMERICAN 

AGAZINE, 

Would it be possible for you to suggest 

€ names of some books along the lines 
of Mr. Hay's article, that I might pur- 
chase? 

In my position, which is editor of the 
house organ of one of the largest motor 
truck manufacturers in the country, I 

constant use for the kind of knowl- 
edge that would be imparted by books 
of this kind. 

l consider Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
the most wonderful magazine in America. 

Is goes for all of them. In addition to 
the excellent fiction it contains it is 
wing a world of good for young men 

e myself. J. J. L., Chicago. 


[E just finished Ty “Increase 


N the lines of Karpen Furniture there is as 
much grace as in a woman's floating draperies. 
In its fine woods and rich fabrics, there is 

the same luxuriousness as in her furs and satins; 

and in its subdued elegance, the fitting back- 
ground for her beauty. 


Karpen Furniture 


is the furniture which charming women choose for 
their homes — dignified, handsome, splendidly 
comfortable. Its possession is a lasting, one; its 
beauty outlives changing, fashions. 


Send for Book 11110of Karpen Designs 
i i i ble sinl: in 
showing modern sed period delicia sump, 7 OT 
S. KARPEN & BROS. 
900 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 37th St. and Broedway, New York 


A very handsome wing 
chair in Adam design, 
hand carved and hand dec- 
orated. Made of solid ma- 
hogany, with upholstery 
embodying the Karpen- 
esque loose spring cushion. 


Wants It Bigger 


| WISH to tell you how much my hus- 
I band and I appreciate your magazine. 
Uis so frierdly and full of the problems 
ol everyday life. I am writing not to 
tell you how to improve it, but to ask 
You to enlarge it, 

Mrs. J. S., Hilo, Hawaii. 
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TIPP 
tn 


Toimprove your judgment and foresight, play cards, 
To play your favorite game correctly, send for the 
latest edition of "The Official Rules of Card 
Games." To increase the pleasure of playing any game use 


BI CYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


Perfect slip—no misdeals. Big indexes—easy on the eyes. Superior quality—longer 
lasting. Now, as ever, selling at the lowest price for which high-grade cards can be obtained. 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS—Gold edges. Art backs repro- — 
ducing beautiful paintings in full color. Especially for card parties, 
clubs and social play. Ideal for prizes and gifts. 


Send For This Book—Oficial rulesof every known card game, 
300 in all, including Pirate Bridge. 15c post paid. Catalog of all kinds 
of playing cards, educational games and supplies Free. Address 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 


Cincinnati, U. S. A. or Toronto, Canada 
""».,»" 9 .,* 
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Dept. E-1 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or any other cause 
is stealing from her the 
charm of girlhood beauty. 
I will show how without, 
cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vi- 
rators, "beauty" treatments 
or other artificial means, she can take the look 
of age from her countenance. | want every 
woman, young or middle aged, who has a single 
facial defect to know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and "crow's feet" and 
wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up ipods or sallow skins. I 
will explain all this to any woman who will write 
to me. I will show how five minutes daily with 
my. simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


I absolutely guarantee results. No woman 

„be disappointed. I offer the exercises at 

my risk. Let me tell you about them. Write 

for "r Free Book (sent in plain sealed Mere d 
It will tell you just what to do to bring bac 

firmness to the facial muscles and tissues and 

. smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 1130 ^ Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Getting Jobs 
for Other People 


My personal experiences—and 
some of the queer twists in hu- 
man nature that I have discovered 


OR nearly fifteen years I have been - 


etting jobs for men and women. 

n that time I suppose I have placed 
five thousand persons in well-paying po- 
sitions—the only kind I handle. And for 
seven years before my début as a profes- 
sional job-getter I was frequently fitting 
my friends and acquaintances into busi- 
ness niches—at their request. 

Any man with intelligence enough to do 
this must of necessity have learned a great 
many things about human beings: how 
and why they work, how and why they 
fail, and the way in which opportunities 
ae shuffled and dealt in this great game of 
ife. 

Without mock modesty (something I 
never practice), I can say that I have 
learned much about these things. I am 
quite willing to pass on such information 
as can be passed on, but— 

First, let me say definitely and finally 
that I want my identity kept secret. This 
is because I shall tell two or three stories in 
this article which would cause a certain 
amount of embarrassment if they could be 
traced. Then, I want to ask readers not to 
write to me asking me to find jobs for 
them. I simply cannot undertake to han- 
dle correspondence of that kind, because, 
as you will see if you think about it, there 
would be small likelihood of its resulting 
in anything beneficial either to myself or 
to those who might write to me. With 
this understanding, I shall now write freely 
what I know about getting jobs, and I am 
sure that what I have to say will be useful 
to many people. h $ 

In my youth I was the “‘outside man 
for the licet real estate firm in our city. 
I had been an all-around athlete as a boy 
and had dabbled in politics before most 
fellows began to think along that line. 
Through ese circumsťances and a nat- 
ural sociability, I had got a reputation as 
a “good mixer,” and my firm found me 
valuable because I seemed to know every- 
body in the city. I was the “scout. 
located “prospects” and introduced them 
to our expert salesmen. r 

I really liked to meet people and be with 
them, but after a time this became a sort 
of burden. So many persons whom one 
meets in this way want to impose on one: 
I learned soon that in self-protection 
should have to refuse to lend aisi but 
it took me years to learn when to help a 
man get a job and when to decline to do so. 


3 
THIS getting-a-job favor became the 
blight of my young life. I knew busi- 

ness men who needed workers, and poli- 
ticians with jobs to bestow, and whenever 
a man asked me to help him find a place 
I usually did so. My reputation as a jo 
getter spread rapidly; those whom I he per 
came back and brought their friends. 
much of my time was taken up. 

After four or five years I began to 
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dodge, to make excuses. I felt I was being 
imposed on—for I found that few persons 
were really grateful, and many were dis- 
pleased because the jobs I got them were 
not better ones. 

One morning the office manager of a big 
retail dry goods house remarked that he 
needed a certain type of man for an im- 
portant position. 

“T ought to be able to get one for you,” 
I remarked sarcastically. “I have about a 
dozen fellows a day haunting me for jobs.” 

“Get me the right man and I'll buy you 
the best suit of thes in town,” he said. 
"I've tried five or six men in our office, 
and not one of them can fill the place." 

I laughed at first, but, seeing he was se- 
rious, f asked him questions as to the 
work and the kind of man he needed. 

“TIl bring him around soon," I re- 
marked. 

After we parted I commenced thinking of 
what he had said. An idea was coming— 
I was beginning to wonder if there was 
not some way for me to use my large ac- 
quaintanceship to some profit. I sat down 
and took out a notebook in which I had 
jotted down names and addresses of per- 
sons who had asked me to find them jobs. 
There were two men on the list who seemed 
qualified for the position. I telephoned 
them to drop in at the office. The first 
one, I soon discovered, was not fitted for 
the place; but after half an hour's conver- 
sation with the second I was satisfied he 
was the right man. 

I took him to the office of my friend, 
and said: 

“Tve got the man. I want you to take 
him on two weeks' trial, with the under- 
standing that if he is not the one you want 
you can send him back to me." 

Two weeks later I received a check and 
à note saying, * Buy yourself that suit. 
We think J. A is a jewel.” A week later 
the man himself came to me, begging me 
to accept some token of his gratitude. 

hat man is now a big man in the office 
force. I had made two friends and a suit 
of clothes, 


STARTED to think out a scheme. The 

idea of becoming an employment agent 
was distasteful to me, for I had always felt 
that employment agencies were not re- 
spectable. But the real estate business 
was bad, and I decided to risk a few hun- 
dred dollars in experimenting. I wrote to 
persons with whom I was well acquainted 
in about thirty big firms, stating that 1 
Was in a position to furnish men and wom- 
en of high grade to fill any important or 
responsible position, and was ready to 
give personal assurance that anyone I 
recommended would be fitted for the 
place. 

Only a few of those to whom I wrote 
took my letter seriously. To each of these 
l suggested that I call and explain my 
idea. About half of these agreed to give it 
atrial. Three others offered to “help me 
out.” I explained that I was not seek- 
ing charity, nor was I striving to impose 
upon them because of my friendship; but 
that I believed there was a field for an ex- 
[a and that the firm would get more 

enefits than the men I placed there. 
„Oh, I know,” one of them explained; 

the office is all cluttered up now with 
alf-wits whom I put to work because 
some friend of mine wanted me to give 
them jobs,” 
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the New Edison—Mr. Edison's 
| great new phonograph with the Dia- 
| mond stylus reproducer and your 
| | choice of all the brand New Diamond — 


| R k-B Off Di Let us send the New Edison to 

| oc ottom er irect your home on free trial. Entertain your {| 

| family and friends with your favorite records—everything from Grand Opera to the 
latest city song hits, Comic Vaudeville and roaring Minstrel Shows—then if you choose 
send the outfit back to us at our expense. But if you wish to keep Mr. Edison's superb 
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> trial offer on the new model Edison 
1ograph, 


| Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 4* 
Wl address on a post card or letter (or just this coupon) is 
enough. No obligations in asking for the catalog. 
Find out about this offer — while this offer lasts. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. 
Chicago, Illinois 
356 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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There is a film which daily forms 
on teeth. A slimy film—you feel 
it with your tongue. 

It clings and hardens. It enters 
crevices and stays. And that film 
is the cause of tooth troubles. 

That film is what discolors. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds food 
particles which ferment and form 
acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth—the cause of all 
tooth decay. 

Being albuminous, it forms an 
ideal breeding place for germs. 
Germs which lodge there multiply 
by millions. And many troubles. 


Pepsodent contains pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. 

But pepsin must be activated, else 
itisinert. Untillately, the only known 
activating agents were acids, harmful 
to the teeth. So a pepsin tooth paste 
seemed impossible. 

Now a harmless activating agent 
has been found. In Pepsodent it 
is combined with pepsin, and five 
governments already have granted 
patents on this combination. 

So now we can daily apply a di- 
gestant to that film. And three 
years of clinical tests by able au- 
thorities have proved that it solves 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 
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Protect Teeth 


In This Scientific Way 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Don't Let the Film Destroy Them 


Pepsodenti 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


Dept. 67, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


including pyorrhea, are due largely 
to those germs. 

Now it is known that the chief 
object of teeth cleaning should be 
to remove that film. It is also 
known that ordinary methods fail 
to accomplish that. Teeth discolor 
and decay despite the daily brush- 
ing. Tartar forms, and dentists 
must remove it. And most people, 
soon or late, suffer pyorrhea. 

The reason lies in that film—the 
film you don't remove. But now a 
film digestant—called Pepsodent— 
offers a way to dissolve and end 
that film. 


See the Results of a One-Week Test 


teeth-cleaning problems as they never 
were solved before. 

We urge you now to cease for 
one week your inefficient methods. 
Use our One-Week tube of Pep- 
sodent, which we send you free. 
Note how quickly that film disap- 
pears. See how your teeth then 
whiten, note how clean they feel. 

Thousands of dentists are now 
urging this test. But to spread the 
facts more quickly we also offer 
it direct. You will never return 
to old-time methods when you 
know what this way does. 

ut out the coupon now. 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 67, | IN. Wabash Ave., 
icago, Ill. 
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One-Week Tube Free 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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""That is exactly the condition I want to 
cure," I said. “I will not recommend any- 
one until I am satisfied he is fitted for the 
job, and that it is fitted for him." 

Inside of a year I had as my clients more 
than a dozen of the best firms in the city; 
now I have more than fifty. Each of these 
firms pays me the equivalent of the first 
month’s salary for each of my candidates 
who holds the job. No job seeker ever has 
paid me a cent, nor ever will. If he is the 
right man, the firm, not he, owes me the 
money. 

At present I have on my books about 
three hundred names of persons seeking 
employment, and about twenty places to 
fill. The most of the applicants are hope- 
less; about fifty are under investigation to 
discover whether or not they are fitted for 
situations. Perhaps twenty are on what I 
style my Preferred List, and they will get 
positions, and good ones. 

Fifty per cent of all persons holding 
high-class salaried positions are dissatis- 
fied with them. This class is the hardest 
one with which I have to deal. Fully half 
of the men and women who apply to me 
for jobs hold excellent ones, and want to 
change. Ninety per cent have no real rea- 
sons. Some think they deserve better 
places; but the great number are merely 
jealous of others, or are supersensitive and 
constantly filled with imaginary wrongs. 
I advise at least nine out of ten to return 
to their old work and be thankful. 

You may not be aware of it, but the 
United States just now is Dag with 
young foreigners, especially Englishmen, 
whom the war has driven out. The young 
English “clark” or bookkeeper is a desir- 
able employee. He is not so quick nor nat- 
urally is he so good a salesman as are our 
young men; but he is getting the job—be- 
cause he is content with what he gets. 

I rate discontent as the greatest of all 
evils of employment. The next is igno- 
rance of what one is capable of doing. We 
are a self-confident people. Not one man 
in ten who comes to me has had any spe- 
cial preparation for any work, yet they 
are all supremely confident that they can 
do anything. It is unfortunate that when 
I want men for any technical job I must 
find men trained in other countries. It 
would seem there is something wrong with 
our system of education. 


EMEMBER, I speak only of high- 

grade men. Those that are traine 
have acquired their training at the ex- 
pense of some firm, a firm which they want 
to quit, usually because of some fancied 
slight or wrong. 

aturally, my experience has largely 
been with college men; my original circle 
of acquaintance among the athletes had 
extended in that direction. One would be 
amazed to discover the unpreparedness o 
these men for any practical work in life. 
I have on my books the names of possibly 
fifty such men—good men, intelligent, 
clean, learned and clever—who are not 
worth ten dollars a week to any establish- 
ment unless it is willing to educate them 
in business. 

There are two firms with which I place 
such men, provided they are wiling to 
start at nominal wages and work about 
two years. Some of these men, with post- 
graduate degrees, are willing to start at 
office-boy wages if the line is good and the 
prospect of promotion excellent. 


My methods are my own: On the first 
of each month I receive from firms that 
are my clients a list something like this: 


One assistant office manager— Promotion de- 


pendent upon changes. 
One woolen expert for buyer—Promotion 


and advancement certain. 
One lace expert with European experience— 
Promotion questionable. 


That firm may send me, especially at 
the end of the year, a list of forty posi- 
tions that are open. These seldom are ac- 


“tual vacancies; it means that old depart- 


ment heads have retired, new ones are be- 
ing tried, and in a number of instances It is 
evident from the request that the firm is 
not at all certain the person promoted will 
“make good.” It wants me to keep an eye 
out for exactly the kind of man or woman 
needed for that position. I used to think 
it an easy matter to find capable persons 
to fill positions paying, say, forty-five 
hundred dollars. Now, the longer I deal 
with men, the more gloomy the outlook 
seems. 


ATEW weeks ago I received a request 
from the head of a firm to find him a 
private secretary. He did not care how 
much salary, if I provided the right person. 
I knew he had tried half a dozen men in 
three years. I studied his case for weeks, 
and finally sent for a young fellow who 
had been in his own office for nine years. 
He had started as a little tow-headed of- 
fice boy, had made an impression on “the 
boss,” and had been a fixture ever since. 
What led me to send for him was a remark 
that was made by one of the discharged, 
or rather transferred, private secretaries. 
He said: 

“Joe is the only person in the shop who 
can stand the boss.” 

talked to Joe for half an hour about 
his employer. He was loyal, defending 
“the boss” in everything. 

“Joe,” I said, “how would you like to 
have a job that paid thirty-five hundred 
dollars?” 

„He squirmed, and said he’d hate to quit 
his boss. 

“See here," I said, "you're getting 
twenty-five dollars a week, and for at 
least four years you've been the real pri- 
vate secretary. You've done all the real 
work, handled the situations, and smoothed 
down the boss when his nerves got the 
better of him.” 

“But I can’t take dictation,” he said. 

We can hire a girl for fifteen dollars a 
week to do that,” I said. “Leave it to 
me. 

Then I called up his employer. "I've 
got your man,” I said; “just the one you 
need, satisfaction guaranteed, and you 
may have him for thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year.” 

I went over to see him. He growled, 
and began to get nervous at the very idea 
of having a new secretary. 

“By the way,” I said, “I had to take 
Joe away from you.” 

e flew into a passion. He swore he 
couldn’t run the office without Joe, and he 
abused me for stealing him. I let him rave 
and finally said: 

‘Wait until you see your new secretary.” 

Then I brought Joe in. The boss 
blinked, and wanted to know what kind 
of a joke it was. I explained. 

“Your whole trouble here,” T said, “has 
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“Only One Man in Ten Writes 
Business-Building English’ 


says Robert P. Spencer: 


Formerly General Sales Manager, American Optical Co. 


(An Authorized Interview) 


**Business-Build- 
ing English," con- 
tinues Mr. Spen- 
cer, "applies not 
only to sales let- 
ters, but to credit 
letters, adjust- 
ment letters, an- 
swers to com- 
plaints, booklets, 
catalogs, adver- 
tisements and re- 
ports; in fact there 
isn't a single department in which 
a knowledge of business English 
will not increase the profits of the 
company and earnings of the indi- 
vidual. 


ROBERT P. SPENCER 
Formerly General Sales 
Manager, American 
Optical Co. 


“Only one man in ten consistently writes 
English that builds business and good will; yet 
here is the greatest single opportunity most men 
have to show their own ability. Nowhere do 
you reveal yourself and your own business fu- 
ture more clearly than in your everyday letters. 


“One of the greatest problems of every ex- 
ecutive is to reduce friction and increase profits 
through all the letters that go from his company 
to customers and prospective customers. Good 
will should be a by-product of every letter. 


*[ am glad to say I for one have found a so- 
lution of this problem in the Course in Business 
English which is conducted by the Business 
Training Corporation.” 


Mr. Spencer is on the lookout for everything 
that builds sales, profits and incomes and has 
had an exceptionally interesting experience in 
using the Course in Business English. The bene- 
ficial results it immediately produced in his 
mammoth organization are strong evidence of 
the practical value which can be derived from 
special training in this subject. But let's have 
the story in Mr. Spencer's own words. 


“Your course in Business English is based 
from beginning to end upon sound, practical 
sense. Several months ago sixteen of us in the 
home office of the American Optical Company 
enrolled for the course. We had not even started 
on the second unit of study before the actual 
results began to show up in all our corre- 
spondence. 


“The course looked mighty good to me when 
I first heard of it. I knew that George B. Hotch- 
kiss, head of the Department of Business Eng- 
lish in New York University, who is in charge of 
this Course, would not be giving his personal 
direction to such work without producing some- 
thing of more than passing value. 


«But the actual results the Course has pro- 
duced in the correspondence of the department 


heads and others of our organization are what 
now count most with me. My enthusiasm has 
continued to grow as we have taken up cach 
succeeding study unit. 


“This is more than a course in English. Tt 
might well be called ‘Salesmanship on Paper.’ 
It has put fresh business-building ideas into our 
organization. | firmly believe that there is nota 
business office in this country in which the benc- 
ficial effects of this course could not be quickly 
felt. 


*Most intelligent young business men are 
anxious to get practical help of just the kind 
that this Course provides. The booklet which 
the Business Training Corporation issues on 
‘Business-Building English’ ought to be read 
by every executive and by every young man 
who is ambitious to produce bigger results.” 


60-Page Book Sent Free 


The book on *Business-Building English,” 
to which Mr. Spencer refers, contains 60 pages 
of vitally interesting and practical reading. It 
may prove the most important piece of business 
literature that has ever come into your hands. 
It has already been read with the keenest en- 
joyment and profit by thousands of able ex- 
ecutives, as well as by young men who are on 
their way toward the front. 


Your chance to accomplish big things in business is be- 
fore you now. You can make your every-day work lead 
directly into a broader career and larger salary. Thousauds 
of other men have done it. Why not you? The essential 
element in making a quick and lasting success is to be 
creative—to be a builder of business—and that is the 
power that this booklet shows you how to acquirc. 


Mail the coupon now for *Business- Building English." 
It will open your eyes to opportunities for advancement 
that you have never recognized before. Mr. Spencer isa 
big, successful man and a thinker—that he advises you to 
read this booklet in itself proves that you ought to send for 


it without delay. Mail the coupon now. 


Business Training Corporation 
5311 Cameron Building, New York City 


um m: mm mum NUM RUM NUS GAS GUN RAS UA m m 
BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION 
5311 Cameron Building, New York City 


Please send me your 60-page booklet, “Business-Building 
English,” without charge or obligation. 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


"FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE'CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. . 

SALT MACKEREL, íat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are Soiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
Just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for ewburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
et direct om us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. e 


for it. Our list tells how each kind of n. 

fish is put up, with the delivered price, Frank E 
so p can choose just what you Davis Co. 
will enjoy most. Send the x 201 Central Wharf 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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An Antiseptic. 
For cuts and scrapes. 


Invaluable in camp 
and in service. 


A medium sized bottle of New-Skin will 
be sent post paid by us to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
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been your nerves. Joe is the only one who 
knows you and the office routine inside 
out. You ought to have thought of it 
yourself—now it’s going to cost you my 
commission and Joe’s boost.” 

" I wonder why I never thought of it?" 
he asked. ‘‘Doggoned if Joe hasn't been 
half the office force for years." 

He vows Joe is the greatest private sec- 
retary in the city. 

The work is not without its drawbacks: 
Supposing some man who has held im- 
portant positions, whom you have liked, 
even been “chummy” with, losesa position, 
needs another and comes to you for help: 
imagine how hard it is to say, “Old fellow, 

cannot conscientiously recommend you 
for that job." It is not easy. I have fad 
to do it dozens of times, and very few of 
these men can avoid feeling bitter toward 


me. Drink is the curse of this class; and | 
the one thing that most fires their indig- | 


nation is to be told of their fault. They 
never forgive me. 

I have Been extremely proud of my rec- 
ord of the few failures of the men I have 
chosen. I do not fail in five per cent of the 
cases, and nine tenths of those who have 
"thrown me down" have been drinkers. 
Every one of them promised me on honor 
not to drink if I would recommend him. 
I do not think that one per cent have kept 
their word, and as a result I have been 
compelled to refuse to recommend for a 
responsible position any man who drinks. 


I^ THE last five years I have opened a 

new line—that of finding jobs for youths 
who are in college, or who plan to start to 
work at some definite future date. It is 
rather interesting to know how I came to 
do this: I was persuaded by a young man 
who had worked for me and who claimed 
to know “everyone worth-while” in Phil- 
adelphia, which was his home, to attempt 
to establish a similar business there. He 
induced me to “set him up." We failed 
utterly, for the odd reason that, in Phila- 
delphia, business men in almost every line 
train their sons or other close kinsmen in 
their own businesses, with a view of hav- 
ing them take command when they retire. 
This custom is widespread in the Quaker 
City, and, strangely enough, does not ob- 
tain to any extent elsewhere in the United 
States. In Philadelphia we found the 
choice, well-paying jobs being held by (or 
held open for) sons, nephews or relatives 
of the heads of the firm. These youths 
knew when they went to school what they 
were expected to do, what their careers 
were to be, and they, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, shaped themselves for that. Our 


After talking with dozens of business 
men and with scores of boys in college, 
I thought of a plan: I wrote to two hun. 
dred business men of my acquaintance 
who had sons in college, asking them what 
the boys were to do when they were grad- 
I believe that fewer than fifty 
per cent of the fathers or sons had any 
idea. Some were taking courses to pre- 
pare themselves for specialties; but the 
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ELECTRICITY 


3500 PAGES— 4700 PICTURES — $1 A VOLUME 
Pocket Size Flexible Covers — $1 A Month 
Maznetism— Induction— Experiments— Dynamos 
—Eleetric Machinery—Motors— Armatures—Ar- 
mature Windings— Installing of Dynamos—Elec- 
trical Instrument Testing— Practical Management 
of Dynamos and Motors— Distribution Systems— 
Wiring—Wiring Diagrams—Sign Flashers—Stor- 
age Batteries—Principles of Alternating Currents 
and Alternators—Alternating Current Motors— 
Transformers— Con verters— Rectifiers— Alternat- 
ing Current Systems— Circuit Breakers—M easur- 
ing Instruments—Switch Boards—W iring— Power 
Stations — Installing — Telephone — Telegraph — 
Wireless—Bells— Lighting—Railways. Also many 
modern Practical Applications of Electricity and 
Ready Reference Index of the 10 numbers. 
£ Not a cent to until see the books, No 
alppi e obligation to buy unies you are satisfied. 
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help library and see if it is not worth $1 
pay $1 o i 
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HER SPARE TIME PAID HER 
$25.00 IN ONE MONTH 
Mrs. C. H. Hare of Michigan saw a 


chance to use her spare time to ad- 


vantage. She told friends and 
neighbors about THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, WoMAN’s Home ComM- 
PANION and Every WEEK. Her 
earnings for one month of time she 
had formerly spent without remun- 
eration was over $25.00. Girls on a 
small allowance, young wives whose 
husbands’ salaries do not stretch 
quite far enough, stenographers, 
bookkeepers whose pay envelopes 
buy only the bare necessities—all 
are adding from $5.00 to $50.00 to 
the monthly income. Write to-day to 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 24 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


greater number were just “going through 
college." The fathers must have been 
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Getting Jobs for Other People 


sy DIAMONDS mec 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America's leading 

diamond importers and save 20% to 40% 
For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America se lling 
to jewelers. However, à large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser: 


y 


(GS) e S 
ue ^ 
3 y 
1 carat, $95.00 i 
This genuine one-carat dia- a R 
mondis of inebrilliancy and X d 
> 


perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffanystyle, 14k.solidgold 


setting. Money refunded if ladies" Diamond 
you can duplicate it for le«s 
than 5 Our R 


$95 


price direct to you Phi 


A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings 


QN 14 carat. .$ 19.00 
Newest Design $c t 32.00 
Men's Diamond ;^? ERE 43.00 
Ring $175.00 care jt 
Perfectly cut blue-whitedia- 24 Carat 65.00 
mand, mounted in 15k soid 1/4 carats 139.00 
cod Benak Diamond 2 carats. . 189.00 
is securely imbedded insolid 3 carats 512.00 


platinum square top 
Money refunded if you can 
duplicate this ring elsewhere 
for less than $250 
We refer you as t« 
any bank or ne 
If desired rings will be sent 
to your Bank or any Express 
Co., with privi 
1. Ourd 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS £s- 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 
This book is benuti 

fully illustrated. Tells 

how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds 

Tellshow they mine, 

cut and marke 

monds. This 
showing weights 
sizes and prices 

($10 to $10,000 

is considered an at 

thority. Acop 

to you FRE Xt of you 
name and ad. ss 

Jason Weiler 

352 Washington Street, 

Diamond Importers since 1876 

Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


e02 BANKING 


Tella of the great opportunities in this won- 
derful fession, how you can learn by 
mail. months" term. ‘Diploma awarded. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

American School of Banki: 
488 East State Street, COLUMBUS, 


ATENTS 


Il be mailed 
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& Sons 


Boston, Mass. 


Suo 


WRITE FOR HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, 
list of Patent Buyers, and Inventions Wanted. 
$1,000.000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send 

h for free opinion as to patent- 
amy. Our Four Books ant free. FREE 

vertised . We assist 

Inventors to sell their inventions. $ 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 757 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


Uncle Sam Bought 
3000 One Month 


Assoon as war was de- 
clared. These are the 


Visible L. C. Smith 
TYPEWRITER 


Investigate our easy pay- 


factory - rebuilt Model 5 
Write today. 


Latkitt Ca Desk TA- V117, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ment offer on this genuine 


worrying over this problem of their sons' 
futures, for about three dozen of them 
came to me without solicitation after re- 
ceiving my letter. Their complaint rather 
startled me: Every one of these men was 
rich according to common standards, and 
some were rich according to any standard, 
yet not one of their boys wanted to follow 
them in business or professional life. I 
cross-questioned them carefully, and got 
their permission to write the boys. To 
each boy I outlined the situation, telling 
of my conference with his father and 
asked him to write me, or to come to me 
in vacation, and explain what he wanted 
to do. Now the astounding part of it — 
not one of those boys had any definite 
plan of life! I say not one—there were 
three who had figured out most amazing 
and impossible careers for themselves, 
regular farce-comedy careers. 

Understand, I was dealing with rich 
men's sons. Half a dozen of them said 
“Oh, if Father insists—” They wanted 
to do something big, spectacular, to have 
* careers," and some of them, frankly, did 
not want to do anything. 

I saw this was going to be a ripe field for 
me. Since then I have built up a lucrative 
trade in “swapping” rich men’s sons. If I 
find out the rich doctor's son aspires to be- 
come a steel magnate, and a steel man's 
son wants to become a famous surgeon, it 
is simple. The only trouble I have en- 
countered is that about three or four years 
later some of those boys “cuss” me for 
not “beating some sense into their heads." 
Many of them regret not following my 
first advice and taking up their fathers’ 
lines of business. 


WHILE the young college man is the 
most difficult of my problems, yet in 
other ways he is the easiest. He is intelli- 
rent. His faults chiefly are that he was so 
busy having a good time at school he never 
gave serious thought to business. Even the 
youths who take technical courses with a 
view to some special line have little idea of 
following it. Either that, or they get dis- 
contented with it before they are gradu- 
ated. 

Another thing I have learned—and 
which should be impressed upon all young 
men just starting in business—is that al- 
most everyone "knocks" his own line. 
'The young man is told by all the veterans 
that his “line” is the worst in the world. 
He is pointed toward discontent almost 
before he starts. I have a table in my 
office showing the average salaries in more 
than one hundred trades and professions. 
This has proved very helpful in some of 
these cases. The fellow who comes to me 
dissatisfied, and wants to change positions, 
may be led to think the matter over, i 
I show him he is getting perhaps one 
thousand dollars more than the average in 
his own line and fifteen hundred dollars a 
year more than the average in one hun- 
dred lines. 

I do not preach that a worker should be 
satished. 1 believe in being dissatisfied, 
because no really satisfied man ever pro- 
gresses. But quitting one job and hunting 
another seldom is progression. 'The man 
who progresses is che one who “beats the 

ame" right in his own office or shop, who 
forces recognition by his work, or who 
does such good work that other firms are 
bidding for his services. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Boyle write: 


“Our baby has never 
been sick since born; 
has never been given 
anything but Mellin's 
Food prepared with 
milk." 


ONES 


5227 


A 


Send today for our book, 
“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,” and a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’: Food. 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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How to Reduce 
‘Your Weight, ; 


reduced 35, 
, and wha 
ny 


Mi" dhoetfal 
. y ieerfu 
Diere and your scales keep you 
enthused. 

1 build your, vitality, strength: 
your hi and teach you 
stand, walk and breathe co 
as [ reduce you. 

Don’t endure’ fat when it is so 
easy to . 


If you send me your height and weight I'll tell n» just what you 
igh. harge -and T'I) send you an illustrated let 
neal ‘Show! ee how to stand correctly. Write me. I will Te- 
spect your coni ce. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Advertising 
Originality 
Pays Big Dividends 


‘Theman whocoined the word “UNEEDA” 
and named a biscuit after it gave birth to an 
idea that built a $50,000,000 corporation. 
‘Today the officers of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. value this 
word at $1,000,000 a letter, or 


$6,000,000. The little Dutch 
woman that “CHASES DIRT” has 
been a strong factor in the popularity 
of Old Dutch Cleanser. "The Victor 
Dog" tilting an ear to "HIS MAS- 
TER’S VOICE,” the “Gold Dust 
Twins,” the Chick of Bon Ami, the " 
Spear of Wrigley's gum, the 
word "ROYAL" worth $8,- 
000,000 as the name of baking 

wder, all are small ideas, 
But ideas that have brought 
rich rewards to the owners. 
Men and women with ideas— 
men and women who are cap- 
able of adapting their ideas to 
merchandising and advertis- 
ing are in big demand. Their 
originality is drawing big 
dividends. 


An Advertising Course 
“With Teeth In It” 


If you have the natural qualifications for success in 
field of advertising, we can equip you for this work 
We can develop your originality 
ly it; teach you to write copy for 
advertisements, booklet. house organs, mailing cards, 
folders, ete. ; to analyze markets; to plan complete ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns; to write strong "human 
interest" sales letters that deliver the "punch." 


New Method of Teaching 


Our course in Advertising is taught by mail, through 
extension lessons, supplemented by weekly meetings 
of local Advertising Study Clubs which we organize in 
cities and towns where we have two or more students. 
Merchandising problems are presented by local mer- 
chants to these study groups and this brings practical 
work into the course. Each student, in this way, re- 
ceives the help and the view point of the others. . 

Extension students receive the same instruction 
and the attention of the same practical advertising 
men as do our resident students in our Chicago class 
rooms. Our course is nine-tenths practice and one- 
tenth theory. There is not a “profes- 
sional” teacher on our staff. Our in- 
structors are practical advertising and 
sales-managers who are practicing every 
day the methods they teach. 


Free Personal Analysis 


We have arranged with a well-known 
Vocational Director to analyze ever 
applicant free of charge before enroli- 
ment. This gives you an unbiased 
estimate of your chances for success at 
Advertising. Only those who pass this analysis test 
are admitted to the course. ; 

Send for Personal Analysis Chart and particulars of 
Home Study Course, also for booklet “From Poverty 
to $10,000 à Year." Find out how one man made 
originality pay dividends. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON INSTITUTE 


Founded by Napoleon Hil] 
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our workers, especially the young ones, 
is preparedness. My favorite material 
now is composed of young men who came 
to me seeking jobs, perhaps three, or two 
years, or one year ago. I questioned them, 
sounded out their hopes, examined them 


vate lives, and then advised them to choose 
some particular job, and study and pre- 
pare for it. For their benefit I arranged 
night classes, and I have three nights a 
week on which a veteran in some particu- 
lar line of business instructs them. The 


their experienced men to instruct my 
classes, because they know they will get 
some excellent material. When there is a 
position open they send to me, and I call 
up three or four of the men who want jobs, 
get them to come around, and we discuss 
which one will be the best fitted for the 
plac, and the best satisfied if he gets it. 
n very few instances am I compelled to 
make the decision—they decide among 
themselves. 

My friends sa 


y I am getting cranky on 
the subject, and that I am allowing my 
ideas to interfere with my money-making. 
Perhaps this is true. I started out to make 
money, and have made a comfortable in- 
come, but that is not the greatest satis- 
faction. During the last holiday season 
there was a dinner given for me. At the 
tables there were more than one hundred 
fellows for whom I had obtained jobs. In- 
stead of making complimentary speeches, 
each rose in his place and told the others 
how.I had started him on his way to suc- 
cess. Then the toastmaster, a man grown 


th 
in 12 months’ time. 
and teach you to ap 


cern, said: 

“His standards” (meaning mine) “are 
more strict than ours. You fellows owe 
him gratitude for discovering that you had 
in you just the qualifications we demand 


he stands as a barrier between our busi- 
nesses and an army of loafers, drunkards, 
liars, incompetents, and dissatisfied shift- 
ers. 

Isn’t that worth more t 
your income? 


se RE ER 
A Purpose of Helpfulness 
[ET me say that I consider THE AMERI- 
CAN Macazine the best and most 
indispensable of them all. As a minister | 
I find it full of good things each month | 
—things that not only a business man 
but a professional man can read and 
greatly profit by. You have a purpose 
of helpfulness and seeking to better life 
which I greatly like. While the methods 
may be different, it is essentially the same 
aim that animates us ministers. So 
I like THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, and even 
though you have increased your subscrip- 
tion rates I want my mother to have it for 
another two years and I get the benefit 
of its fine articles and stories. 


In passing let me thank you for those 
prize articles in the September issue 


han adding to 


1738 Bryant & 
Stratton Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


Learn HIGHER # 
"ACCOUNTING! 


old as office manager of a great retail con- | 


as to their ability, investigated their pri- | 


big firms are willing, yes, anxious, to send | 


Diamonds 


Christmas Offerings 
Ready 


ERE you can get ., 
diamonds at wonder. ; 
ful savings, proved by S$ 
customers’ letters. Diamonds 
which originally eold at full 
prices. . The exact qualitieg 
or which full pricea are 
paid today. Any new mountin, 
you prefer. Encased in a band- 
some gift box and you can try 
match at full 60 per cent more, 


Diamond Bankin 


CAN 


Look These Over: 


1/2—3/32 kt. t weightof 


fin rfectly cut, 
genuine diamon ifi 

agement ring., Try 

at fully 60 per cent more, 
Guaranteed Cash Loan 
$45. Unpaid Loan Price 


A distinctly new cluster of large, © 
unpaid loan diamonds set to give = 
effect of solitaire of glittering Brite 
liancy. New effect with platinum 
like top. Try to match at sixty 


per cent more. 
pald Loan Price $43.50 
1—1/8, 8/64 kt. al weight 


but larger in appearance on ac- 
count of desirable spread make 
and well balanced proportion. 
A perfectly cut, blue-white, fine 
quality stone in gentleman's 14 
karat solid gold ring. Try to match 
at $400.00. Guara d 

Unpaid Loan Pric 


Sent on Approval! 


We will be glad to send you, pre- 
paid, on approval and without obligations, 
&ny of our bargains for FREE EXAMINATION: 
See them for yourself — examine them before you 


decide to buy. Liberty Bonds accepted as cash, 


Guaranteed Cash Loans 


Diamonds bought here are like insurance 
policies. You know what you can borrow before 
youbuy. See our Cash Back Guarantees. 
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in workers. We employers owe him more: | 
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Become an Auditor, Systematizer, Cost Accountant, 
@ Credit Man. Big-paying positions now open. B 
in your spare 


We Train You By Mail?! home" 


on "The Greatest Mistake of My Life." 


he first two prize-winners are exceeding- 


fou vious experi- s . 
ence unnecessary. I. A. 8. Course in Higher, Ac- B | ly good and I wish they might be read and 
E counting is short, concise, yet complete. | Conducted a carefully pondered by every boy and 
examination. w tuition rate—easy payment plan. a girl under twenty-one in the land. They 


Write NOW for FREE 64-page book and full particulars. 
a INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY 
(TANNER-GILMAN SCHOOLS, Inc.) 
Department 1181, 624 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


are as true as the Bible. 
C. B. P., Pastor Kirkland 
tan Church, Clinton, N Y 


Presbyter 


Send the Coupon! 


Hundreds of special bargains are listed in 
this bulletin, Write for it today. Not just one 
nue f diamonds, but all qualities are shown in 
this arkable bulletin. Your name and address 
on the coupon Is enough, but write NOW. 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons g! 22°. 


Post Ofice 
5832 DeRoy Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
References by permission: Farmers’ Deposit Na- 


tional Bank, Marine National Bank and any Pitts- 


er ati 


OTET 


burgh Dasiy Newspaper. 
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Jos. De Roy & Sons, 5832 De Roy Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: — Please send me, absolutely free and prepaid, 
‘our new Bargain Bulletin of diamonds, watches and other 
Toweles. Itis diatinctly tood that I assume no obliga- 
tions of any kind. 


NM s ers 


Address ....... 


Send for FREE book * How to Become a 
Master of Shorthand.” It tells how Robert 
will fit you by mall for a congenial, 
iried position, and help you get it, 
His graduates (always in demand) now re- 
porting in highest courts of the country, in 
Congress and at large conventions and in- 

Simplest to learn, fa. to write, easiest to read, 
mpion writes this system, Cost low, pay monthly, 


for free book to Funk & Wagnalls Co., Dept. 30, N.Y. 


En CSS WRITING 


———————————————— 
Free Outfit O! 
you how tobecome an expert 
Letterer and Show Card Writer. Spare time les- 
sons. 


te 
Y. 


iter. Let us tell 
Learn at home. 


Earn $20 to $75 a Week 


d eded daily. Opportunities 
Aro, "Pres booklet explains Free Out 
fit Offer. Write postal now. 


Litholia System of Lettering Dept. 311 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y 


USE *M.M." INKSPOON 


Every dealer uses show cards 
everywhere. Earn while you learn. 


One wize, fits any Pen Holder ^ 
Makes every pen a fountain pen. Writes over 3,000 figures 
with one dip of ink. Stmple, durable and practical. M jon 
in use. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price, 25c a boxof 6, ome 
for 1 doz. boxes. Big inducement for Agents and Dealers. 
U. MARUI & CO.. Dept. A, 31 Broadway, New York 
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Are You Giving Your 
Wife a Square Deal? 


As you sit in your office, surrounded by mechanical and electrical 


Must she wrestle with 
the old coal range, and 
struggle with the obso- 
lete broom? 


Is she treading away 
her strength on an old- 
fashioned machine? 


Is she confronted with the 
everlasting Monday problem? 


devices for saving time, money and labor, give a thought to your wife 

at home. Has she the right kind of household machinery with which to carry on her business, 
that of making the right kind of a home? Has she any efficient machinery at all?—or is she just 
a slave to methods which even her mother and her grandmother found tiresome and wasteful? 


Take the question of sweeping. Have you given her 
a vacuum cleaner? You certainly would if you your- 
self had to go through the house with a back-breaking 
broom and breathe the dust-laden air. A Western 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner not only makes home clean- 
Ing easy, but also makes rugs last longer by removing 
the grit that grinds the life out of the fabric. Four 
cents' worth of electricity runs it six hours. 


Who does the laundry work? Surely not your wife! 
Rubbing clothes to cleanliness is heart-breaking drudg- 
ery. The Western Electric Washer and Wringer 
Starts at once to save your clothes. It turns them 
through the hot suds and dissolves away the dirt. 
With one, your wife or servant can do the wash easily. 
A week's wash uses only three cents’ worth of current. 


Try your hand at washing the dishes tonight and 
then you will know how tiresome and disagreeable a 


task this is. Then ask us to tell you how it is made 
quick and easy by the Western Electric Dishwasher. 
Four cents’ worth of current washes the dishes for a 
week. 


Years ago man made the ox earn his keep in the 
treadmill. But today it isn't necessary for your wife to 
treadle her strength away at the old-fashioned sewing 
machine—a clumsy, unsightly device. Give her a 
Western Electric Portable Sewing Machine that is no 
larger than a typewriter and can be carried to the work. 
Three hours' sewing can be done with a cent's worth 
of electricity. 


You can buy many other Western Electric House- 
hold helps—fans, electric irons, toasters, etc., and these 
will go a long way towards helping your wife solve 
her servant problem, and meet the rising cost of run- 
ning your home. 


If your electric company or dealer cannot show you these devices, ask our nearest 
office to send you a copy of the Booklet No. 164-F, ''Mrs. Bright's Way.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York Atlanta 


Chicago 


St. Louis San Francisco 


Houses in all Principal Cities 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Western Electric 
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Secure The Training Demanded 
y Large Corporations 
Of The Executives They Employ 


Take advantage of Your present unpar- 
alleled opportunity in business. igh 
salaried positions are vacant through- 
out the country. Men and women with 
a usable knowledge of the fundamental 
principles underlying modern business 
are in great demand as Executives. 

Many of the largest corporations in America 
have adopted Pace Standardized Course’ as 
their official training course for the executives 
they employ. Investigate this exceptional op- 


rtunity. Several thousand men and women 
(sedie found that it has paid them to do so. 


You need not give up your present position to 
secure this training. It is available to you at 
home by mail. 

A post card will bring you complete 
details. Write for outline of courses, 
for details of month’s trial instruc- 
tion and for ‘‘Your Market Value.’’ 


Pace & Pace “Your Market Value” 
Hudson Terminal | 555 phoniccit to read this 
New York City 


lepends on your earni 
power. Ask for Bulletin 


How you may invest while you 
save, adjusting purchases of secu- 
rities to your income. Send for 
Booklet B-10, ‘‘Partial Payment 
Plan. '' 


John Muir & (o. 
Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 


NY local agent or broker 
A can sell you a ‘‘Hartford’’ 
policy of insurance covering prac- 
tically every form of loss that can 
happen to you or your property. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


The Family’s Money 


Attentionl— 
All $2,500-a- 
Year People 


Y HUSBAND is a traveling 

salesman at $1,800 a year. ] 

earn approximately $500 a year 
y writing. 
under $2,400 and mine is fluctuating. 
We have about $600 cash loaned to the 
company for which my husband works, 
on recurrent ninety-day loans at five per 
cent, bringing in $30 a year. We have a 
convenient six-room house, built for easy 
Work, situated in a river valley, on a lot 
of about three fourths of an acre. Of 
this, one-half acre is in garden and small 
ruits, providing our summer vegetables, 
vegetables for canning and potatoes for 


winter. We have a flock of sixty chickens, - 


which bring in at current prices about 
$15 a year more than we spend for them, 
and give us high-quality eggs and meat. 
The above are at present our total sources 
of income. 

My husband 
I do all the managing. Out of his £20 he 
buys clothes, Cigars, amusements, pays 
traveling and health insurance and keeps 
up a Christmas savings of $63 a year. 

Out of my $130 I Pay $35 a month on 
the house to a building and Te company, 
and an average of $27 a month for taxes, 
upkeep and improvements. I could rent 
the place for £30 to $32; and as the cost of 
building has gone up we could probably 
sell at a pinch for ten per cent increase 
on what we paid. Is it economical to own 
your home at this rate? Iam just half 
through with paying for it. 

I pay my husband's life insurance, cost- 
ing $200 a year—two twenty-year endow- 
ment policies at $2,000 each, in an old line 
company. Should I Carry more insur- 
ance? 

I also carry Christmas savings to the 
extent of $75 a year (which of course does 
not go for Christmas presents), and I 
manage to save about $100 a year in the 


ys college fund. But it comes rather 
ard. 


clean one-half day. I do my own washin 
and ironing with electric appliances. And 
have a workman for the heavy work in 
garden and chicken house to whom I pay 
twenty cents an hour. M help costs 
about three dollars and a half a week. 

y food allowance is comparatively 
low, as I plan meals on scientific lines and 
find that it means economy. We are all 
four in perfect health, and we have a 
Pretty good time, although we have al- 
most no allowance for concerts, theaters, 
€ctures. It is rather difficult to get into 
the city for these things, and it is expen- 
sive too. Our clothes and entertainments 
are very simple affairs. I sometimes think 


Pays me $130 a month, and | 
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A First Mortgage 6% 
Investment Secured 
by Modern Steel Plant 
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Borrower — Long- established, widely- 
known steel company. 
Assets—Six to one. 


Earnings —Nearly ten to one. 
Maturities and Denominations—3 to 
15 years; $500 and $1000. 


Send for Circular No. 92,AM. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
A548 
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Foot doctors and surgeons always pare 
corns and calluses. The method is 
correct—the relief the quickest, Dan- A 
gerous preparations are never 
applied. 


The j 
Griffon 
Angle Safety 
orn Parer 
between the toes 
equally as well as on 


"o. Price 25¢ 
SAFETY CORN PARER Extra blades 5. for 25e. 
pas At your dealer's, or send direct to 
Griffon Cotlery W: 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
p T Write er RID booklet. 1 
L—— 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Save $28 to $60 à 
by thi 
oane Procons (totem b the well known 


oul g 
stallment or rented, Rental applies on pur- 
- „Write for full details and 

chase price. or 


WRITER CO. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER, co. 


Start To-day to Keep a Record 
of Your Baby 


l OO] 
Our Baby’s Book is designed to record all 
the wonderful events of your baby’s life— 


His christening His first caller 
His weight His first tooth 
His first photograph His first visit 

A list of the gifts His first steps 


His cunning sayings a 
The book is prettily bound in blue 
white. Sent atat in a dainty box, on 
receipt of fifty cents. 
Address Department B 


MAN’ OME COMPANION 
NOMAN SHOA - New York City 


The Family's Money 


we spend too much entertaining, but I 
like people about me. 

Am I doing the best I can? I am al- 
most satsified. but not quite. We seem 
to save so slowly, and looking ahead 
twenty or thirty years, even with the best 
of luck, we shall have amassed really very 
little to live on. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars at four per cent isn't a great deal, 
and I can't see that after a lifetime of sav- 
ing we can hope for much more. What do 
you think? I should be so glad of some com- 
parison with other $2,500 people. F. w. 


He Must Have Learned a 
Lesson from This 
M* NEIGHBOR'S son Bob was a lika- 


ble fellow. He was good-natured and 
industrious enough, but he could not 
grasp the value o a dollar. Admonition 
and advice did not touch him. When 
he left high school he got a job in a hard- 
ware store at $12 a week. His people were 
in comfortable circumstances, but his 
father was beginning to feel his age and 
there were younger children. On that 
ground it was suggested to Bob that, since 
he was earning money, he ought to pa 
about $3.50 for his board and room. jt 
was a new policy in the family, and took 
Bob somewhat by surprise; but he paid 
the $3.50 regularly, and as regularly spent 
the rest of his weekly check. He was a 
capable lad and won a raise quite fre- 
quently during the next five years. When- 
ever that occurred they raised his board. 
He felt that they were a little hard on him, 
but he paid what they asked and spent the 
rest. 

At the end of the five years he came 
home one night pretty much disgusted 
with himself. 

“This is the first time in my life that I 
ever really wished I had saved," he said, 
“but I wished it with all my heart this 
afternoon. Mr. Hatch offered me a chance 
to buy into the store. He says I have 
ability, but what’s the use of ability if you 
haven’t any capital? I haven’t a dollar 
to show for my five years’ work. It’s a 
splendid chance, too. The store is making 
good money.” 

He didn't get a great amount of sym- 
pathy. “Too bad,” said his father and his 
mother, “but it’s never too late to mend. 
Better stay at home to-night and save the 
dollar you would spend if you went down- 
town." 

Bob took this advice. He had no heart 
for the usual good time that evening, any- 
way. They read and talked for an hour or 
so, then his father took a bank book from 
his pocket. 

“Here,” he said, “look this over." 

Bob found it hard to comprehend. The 

k showed a credit in his name of al- 
most fifteen hundred dollars. 

“Its your board money," said his 
mother, "with accrued interest. We 
couldn't teach you to save, so we thought 
we'd save for you.” 

Of course Bob was very grateful, but 
that isn’t the point of this story. The 
point is that his parents had the "sand" 
to charge him for his board and let him 
think they were close-fisted and selfish 
during those five years, as he had thought, 
deep down in his heart. It is an unusual 
method, but Bob learned his lesson through 
It. L. M. 
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The Instant Summons 


“Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
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As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


The whistled summons of Rod- 
erick Dhu, the hero of Scott's "Lady 
of the Lake," caused his Highland 
warriors literally to spring from the 
earth. Ere the echo died away, 
from behind bush and rock emerged 
the loyal and ready clansmen. In 
armed silence they awaited their 
chieftain's bidding and typified his 
might. 

Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation's armed forces and the 
resources behind them, can, by lift- 
ing the telephone receiver, instan- 


One Policy 


Under Practical Working Conditions Earn 


14-day regular instruction in complete equip) d While 
laboratories and class rooms, lg day employ- You 
ment in electrical concerns who are glad to Learn 


employ our students. No matter what your 
fducalion, we prepare you for responsible 
high-salaried positions. 

1-year course in Practical Electricity 
2-year course in Commercial Engineerin, 
3-year course in Electrical Engineering 
Write for free illustrated booklet. Mention 
age, education and course interested in, Fall 
term just opened, Enter any time. = 
School of Engineering of Milwaukee, 348Stroh Bldg..M 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 


iwankee, Wis. 


taneously set in motion all the vast 
machinery of warfare, munitions, 
transportation and food conserva- 
tion. 


Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
the American people must stand in 
loyal readiness to perform any 
service in furtherance of the na- 
tion's high aim. Such a spirit of 
co-operation and sacrificing of in- 
dividual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
great task to which our country is 
committed. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


iuro c One System 
ELECTRICITY TAUGHT COPY THIS SKETCH 


Universal Service 


and let's see what you can do with it. 


State your age. peee 
ri ng 

The Landon School sna cartooning 

1446 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland,O. 


4% INTEREST 1 


URING the past year our deposits have increased over Nine 
D Million Dollars, evidencing the confidence of the*people in this 


large, safe bank. 


Send today for our free booklet *S" explaining our 


system of Banking by Mail. 


THE CITIZENS 


CLEVELAND, OH! 


ASSETS OVER 


SAVINGS 
o 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. " 
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Hammer a Sheet of 
: LASS ~ 
And What Happens? 


harm the rubber because rubber is 
elastic. It is this characteristic that 


: ER "FLOOR 
3x VARNISH 


lest It With a Hammer 


‘You may dent the wood but the varnish won't crack: 


HIS durability, this e/asticity, this toughness, is the paramount quality found in 

“61°? Floor Varnish—much more important than resistance to water, hot or cold 

or mere surface beauty, which are characteristics of any good varnish. The var- 

nish that can stand your hammer can best endure your heel. Try this test yourself. 
Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 

finished with **61'* and prove its durability to your own satisfaction in an instant. 


Although famed as the @ | @ t so great that Vitralite 
fitroli 


finest type of interior AED || kA e is guaranteed for three 
finish, the durability oe? Gh ar^ abu Jears outdoors, as well 
of Vitralite, the Long- urci WHITE ENAMEL 25 indoors. Inside, 
Life White Enamel, it lasts indefinitely. 
is extreme. Whiteness, smoothness Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 
and waterproof qualities arethe common | finished with Vitralite, and examine the 
heritage of any good enamel,and these are tough, lustrous finish, which Za;z; longer 
combined in Vitralite with an endurance than paint. 

OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt © Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satis faction 


you may bave your money back. Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by Painters, 
Specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 68 YEARS 


61 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario 


to pieces because it is brittle. And this 
same thing in a lesser degree, is what 
happens to ordinary varnishes. 
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WATCHES & 
JEWELRY 


Extraordinary Values 


in perfect cut Blue-white Diamonds, brilliant —spark- 
ling— full of life and fire. Watches of all standard well- 
known makes and jewelry of guaranteed quality. 


We will gladly open charge accounts on easy terms with any 
reputable person. Terms as low as $1.00 a month. No interest 
ged or security required. 


The Diamond, Watch, or any article you select, will be sent prepaid to your bank 
or express subject to examination and approval. If the goods are not Satisfactory in 
every way you may return them at our expense. We take all the risk, 


With every Diamond we furnish a Guarantee Certificate attesting its val 
Providing for exchange at full purchase price. korea dne: 


Our general catalog No. 73. will be gladly sent free upon request; 
J. M. LYON & CO. 


No. 1 Maiden Lane, North East Cor. Broadway 
New York, U.S, A, 


How a Young Man Without 
Money Got an Education 


THE money which I had been able to 

save since childhood had seen me 
through my second year at college, but 
the luck in which I had trusted to find a 
way to finance the other two years of 
my schooling seemed to have failed to 
materialize. 

It looked to me impractical to quit 
and earn enough to carry me throuch, 
and besides the risk is great. So often 
the fellow who does this finds the earning 
game too attractive and never returns 
to his studies. 

High finance occupied my thoughts 
and from my urgent necd I devised the 
following plan which I successfully 
carried through: 

I made arrangements with my banker 
to lend me fifty dollars the first day of 
each school month. I then insured my 
life in his favor, and from the savings 
of my summer's earnings I was able to 
pay my insurance dues and keep up my 
interest. If I were fortunate enough to 
save anything further, I could pay off 
part of my indebtedness. 

By this method my banker was safe; 
I was never worried as to my being able 
to meet college expenses, and, too, it 
gave me uninterrupted time in which to 
continue my studies, which were unusu- 
ally heavy. 

When I left colege I was capable, 
and accepted a position that netted me 
enough rapidly to dispose of my indekt- 
edness. 

Besides having my schooling I had 
learned to finance my own "ship of 
state," and had acquired the habit of 


saving money. M. C. R. 


A Suggestion to Those Who 
Buy for the Family 


JFROM experience I have found col- 
lective buying to be a profitable and 
a financial saving to the buyer. 4 
What we mean by "collective buying" 
is to make out a list of the needed articles 
in the house and, along with amount 
needed, take it to the merchant for his 
quotations on the articles. Do not 
give the order to the first merchant, 
but let several merchants figure on the 
bill of goods. The merchant who will 
offer the best quality at the lowest 
money is the man to fill the order, as 
he is deserving of it. He is willing to 
divide his profit with you. I have found 
fiom experience, both as a clerk in a 
general store and as a collective buyer 
for myself, that there is a saving of from 
ten to eighteen per cent on collective 
purchases. A merchant will cater to the 
collective orders because he is aware 
of strong competition. I think this a 
remarkable plan for the buyer of a large 
family or even for the buyer of a small 
family. . 
After you once try this plan, you will 
never go back to the buying of small 
quantities, or the “hand to mouth" plan, 
as it is usually spoken of; but collective 
buying will be a plank in your purchasing 
platform. W. G. W. 
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How Men Raise Their Incomes 
Through Higher Accounting 


The above chart tells the story. An ambitious man on a small 
salary capitalizes his brains by getüng knowledge that is in large 
demand. He learns Higher Accounting. He acquires the ability to analyze businesses and to tell 
officers and directors how to eliminate waste and install economies. This is the kind of knowledge that large com- 
mercial organizations are willing to pay for—and the call for it is constant and growing every year. 

Thisisa day of commercial efficiency and every progressive house in America feels the need of the highly trained man 
who can apply scientific, analytical methods and work out economies in its production, accounting and selling problems. 

Here is the opportunity to realize your ambition to attain more prestige and a higher income. Increase the 
worth of the service you can give and you will find plenty who will pay the value of it. The more you know the less 

will be your competition. The hard struggle is for small positions. Offers come 
to the trained man. You can be the man with the training that the corporation, 

LaSalle Students the bank, the large business organizations of every kind are looking f Write 

and Graduates today for information about the Higher Accounting training course and Consult- 
can now be found em intheexecutivede- ing Service offered by the LaSalle Extension University. 
Business houses and comercial orecaizations in 


the United Staten Many prominent business Learn Higher Accounting By Mail 


concerns can be named in each of which 100 to 
or more LaSalle students or graduates from 


our several l specialized departments are employed 
in responsible positions, for instance— 
Pennsylvania R. R. . . . . . 918 
American Telegraph 
& Telephone Company . . . 259 
U. S. Steel Corporation. . . 250 
yen e ioR.R. . . . 564 
rmour ‘ompan: ote d ar 05. 
Chicago & NWR. R. m^. er e 
Ford Motor Company . . . . 122 
Swift& Company . . . . . 187 
Oil Company . . . 140 


Among the numerous firms and corporations 
employing 50 to 100 or more LaSalle students or 
graduates are the following: 

Western Electric Company 

International Harvester Company 

A E i ue es Company 

argo Express Company 

Goodyear Fire and Rubber Co. 


and i 
United Sea aportant railroad company in the 


, More than 125,000 men in active business life 
ut uding a large number of corporation officials 
ve been enrolled and are reaping the benefits of 

e training and service. Over 20,000 new 
Students now enroll annually. The LaSalle or- 
ganization consists of 800 people, includinz a 
staff of 300 business experts, professional men, 
text writers, special lecture writers, instructors 
assistants. LaSalle students anu graduates 
occupying responsible positions can be found 

hout the entire English-speaking world. 


Free Consulting 
Service 


As a LaSalle student, you will also be entitled 
to the free use of our Consulting Service which 
Vives you the privilege of calling on our staff of 
experts in any department at any time when you 
heed special elp or counsel. LaSalle Extension 

Jiversity isa clearing house of business inform- 
ation and through its many highly specialized 

*Partments is organized and equipped to 
Pipe peser and ior ad service which 
SUDO suppli any other institution o 
similar character. FS 


You can have the instruction of our 
expert accountants, by mail. While you hold 
your present position you can prepare yourself 
for one that will pay a larger salary. Every 

hase of the science of Accounting and Audit- 
ing, Business Organization and Business Man- 
agement will be made clear to you. You will 
have, at all times, the personal direction of our 
staff of experts who will guide you step by step 
to your ultimate goal. No special education is 
necessary to acquire this knowledge—only in- 
telligence and the purpose to succeed. ‘That is 
the experience of thousands of successful men 
who have taken this LaSalle training by mail. 

The LaSalle Course in Higher Accounting 
helped C. B. Kinkead of West Virginia to 
double his salary in a few months. 


J. V. Hawkinson, Idaho, had his in- 
come doubled in a year. J. L. Reeves, Ohio, 
was promoted to a managership as a result of 
his training. J. H. Worl, Illinois, quickly re- 
ceived two salary increases after he Tad begun 
this study. Hundreds of other LaSalle students 


send similar rts of rapid advances directl 
traceable to the training gained at LaSalle 
Extension University. 


Our gradutesare given special tion for 
the C. P. A. examinations. Certibed Public Ac- 
countants receive large fees for expert work in 
Auditing. Many Public Accountants earn from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year. Some executive cor- 
poration accountants earn even more than 
that They are men who are considered ab- 
solutely indispensable. 


Our institution places its course within the grasp of the man of moderate 


or even small income on the 


of convenient monthly payments. 


Send The Coupon 


It will bring you our book on Accountancy 
Facts and full information about this course and our Con- 
sulting Servicein Higher Accounting. Also our book '"TenYears" 


-— 
| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


*'The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 1133-H 


Catalog describing your Home Study Training and 
bitious man, “Ten Years’ Promotion In 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me your Accountancy 
our Consulting Ser- 


vice in Higher Accounting. Also a copy of your valuable book for the am- 
ne. 


Address... ore oro Rhe etn Ra DE rtr se Y F 


Present Position. ...... eee mnm 


Promotion In One,” and we willgive youinforma- 
tionaboutthe tuition and easy terms. All this without cost or 
obligation to you. Make this the decisive hour. Mail thecoupon, 


Chicago, Illinois 


rt ee eee 
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Four daily California trains 
including’ California Limited - 
also Santa Fe de-Luxe, weekly 
in winter. En route Visit 
Petrified Forest, the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona and Castle 
Hot i -Hawaii afterwards 


Fre arvey meals 
Booklets of trains and trip on est 
wd. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. AT. SR ^ 
1087 Railway Exch. Chicago 
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Getting Ahead 


A Department of 
Questions and Answers 


california 


Open-air S 
motorin - golf’ - 
The ocean may be enjoyed 


Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


ALL THOSE who may 
be interested in Getting 
Ahead are invited to ad- 
dress this department with 
their questions. All cor- 
respondence will be treat- 
ed confidentially and the 
writer's name will not be 
published. As many letters as possible 
will be answered, especially when the re- 
plies involve questions of general interest 
to those seeking advancement, 


What Makes Any Position “Pay”? 


GREAT many letters come to me 
from men who want to know how 
such and such a position “pays.” 

or example, a young man asks what I 
think about his studying to become a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant. 

I think this about it: 

If the young man in question is Spe- 
cially adapted to follow such a calling or 
profession, why, that is all right, provided 
(and I should like to make the letters in 
this word “provided” a foot high), pro- 
vided he stops to consider how well he un- 
derstands or what he can learn about plac- 
ing himself in line as a business getter, 
after he gets his diploma or degree. 

Remember that the privilege of placing 
C. P. A., or any other series of initials, after 
your name, is no guarantee that clients 
wal come into your office “right off the 

at.” 

At least some time should be given to 
the study of how to get clients, and the 
ability to solicit business successfully is of 
just as much importance as the ability to 
handle the business after you get it. Prac- 


| tice the art of salesmanship. 


Go out and mix with your fellow crea- 
tures. Learn at least something about the 
happy faculty of meeting folks easily. 
Cultivate the spirit of comradeship. See 
if you can learn to sell something, be it 

ks, magazines, soap, cooking utensils, 
or what not. 

Learn how to “put things across.” A 
C. P. A., a lawyer, or a doctor, who knows 
how to mix and to impress people favor- 
ably with his information or ideas can get 
ahead about ten times as fast as the man 
who possesses greater knowledge but less 
confident assurance. A successful day's 
selling, even though it may be applied to 
such a simple commodity as an egg-beater, 
will do much toward enabling you later to 
accumulate clients in a larger field of 
action. 

Nothing succeeds like success, because 
each success breeds confidence, and the 
man who goes up against a hard selling 
prospect, and wins, not only grows in his 
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HOW do you know 
its Plum Padding ? 


By the fragrance of hot “sugar and spice and everything 
nice". [rresistible fragrance! How it appeals! How 
sure an indication of goodness! There's no question, no 


on "pa. 
asks what 
scome ale 


stion 18 J 


a calling 
i doubt, where “your nose knows". With absolute certainty 
s i» it is the pure fragrance of a fine tobacco which appeals 
ç well heu to you, guarantees goodness and establishes your smoke 
[11 » cour 

tabou pla preference, for—' Your Nose Knows". 
ness getttt suia. . 
or Such an appeal, such a guarantee, you have in 
re of phong 
initials, aft 
that clients 
ight of the 
be ge 

d 
wl d The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 
he pri The rich, ripe, Burley leaves of which Tuxedo is blended 
get it. Hm . . 

store the sunshine of the Blue Grass section of Old Ken- 
lys tucky and bring to you with every smoke that delightful 
p fragrance that has no equal —"Your Nose Knows". 
deship. x 
hing, e Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly ae i 
ing utes in the palm of your hand to bring f. GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
R YOUR MONEY BACK 

ry out its full aroma. Then smell it 5 cent BAGS 
across. * A Es 1Ocent TINS 
who knows deep—its delicious pure fragrance HALF and FULL 
eople favor will convince you. Try this test iet 


with any other tobacco and we will ] ODAC O. | eS 
let Tuxedo stand or fall on your j 
judgment— 


“Your Nose Knows” 


Guaranteed by 
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Do You Remember 


when Huckleberry Finn ar 


looking for treasure in tl 


Do you remember he 
lost in the 
wildly? And oí 


the cave, they 


ave lor days, 


later, a 
do you reme 

Do you ren 
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and could not and that Tom 


books I 
and $2 
months. 
Name.. 


Address 


turn it to you at. your expense, 
if I do not want it. 


Ki tiful red half leather edition, change 
ua od to $2.50 on delivery and $3 a 
month for twenty months. 


boys as did Mark 
Twain 
Read Joan of Arc 
vo ld know | 
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iin in all] 
tne the 
ł itic and 
i n in 
the Id cu 
4 i hist 
piritual in idea, 
2 ; c | aga ng beautiful in execu 
: heart and the | | yer and tion 
| Huckleberry Fi; ung more—a choke ROMANCE 
In your throut—i Twain was a big and 
original thin er—ap ioplier— à n /se own life—whose Everything hie 
Tise—w hose ) ti f n 2 losses and whe se wrote w iched 
glory are the ideal of every American boy, and the idc il, whether ; 
| | lost or rec gnized, ir the heart of every An erican m 
E *He travcled always su 1 broad and brilliant highway witl 
: | plumes flyi 1 crowds folloy f after’ and his death 
left nations w ing But in a larger sense he i 't dead er 
£ per, 
3 He lives forever in work me re truly American than that of cut Yankee or 
E25 any other man. “Roughing It.” | 
E Rudyard Kipling, wr x t TA fa 
S| fs: | said: “I have seen M Twain g r g " SHORT 
hand, and smoked -DnO, tw DM nd STORIES 
s | him for p r t Und 1 clearly tl | « They are so many 
| you; indeed Ut l am only ve ry for ye id s rodd E 
downward à Do 
z Perha; u think leal of Mark Twain. Are ESSAYS 
you sure? Have you | Hurt TED 
E brilliant fighting essay j E Hr gould oe E: 
Injustice Without 
| To Mark Twain tw üisrscsome was. inghang ite a The 
a love of his wife—the ott every side flame of his anger 
he was surrounded by tribute is, áffeckon Lo eared and burst 
every corner of the world he v And because’ of forth in essays that 
this it was his desire that hi x TE ld at such a low will live forever. 
price that every family could ow c T VEL 
So this set of Mark Twain ha been sold at a mucl lower price than 
would ordinarily be the case f à set of book f this character You have not 
Amer. 11-17 But Mark Iwan uld not forc that the f ink, paper cen the world un- 
binding — that everything th ; (dul ot 
Har & Brothers n a set you ce it 
"New York of books — was t i ea: through Mark 
MAN ago. LU is imp et of Twain's wise and 
Please send me M4 books at that | price De humorous eyes. His 
TWAIN'S WORKS. I A the present editior k longer —until p morous ey: H 
may keep the set for ten v : SOR 15 taken up — this low price will be 200KS Of wander- 
duos Tar exatatnationend TO- in force, but on the next edition—the price must be |] ings—will be reve- 


higher. 
If 1 keep the 


emit $2.00 at once If you send the ^ 
will ri Iu. twelve coupon at once you can 


00 a month 
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Y have your set at the low price—but send the 
coupon at once. 
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id Tom Sawyer set out on their great adv enture, 
[ Im cave acro the Missi sippi? 
ttle Becky Thatcher were p= 
le countryside searched 
= , 
round a dark corner of BOYS 
And when, months STORIES 
+ " 1 
E S PE Remember that 
RIDE Tom Sa 
y r ovl ie) [the 
f your b yho d n Mark 
the things you wanted to do hows H V 
Sawyer did for you? ful understanding 


ver written of 


lations to you now 


who read them 
only in your youth. 


Mark T'watn has been translated into more foreign languages 
than any other write T. 


« HARPER and BROTHERS, New York 
1817 - 1917 


own estimation of himself, but he learns 
each time more about human nature, and 
you know Pope said, “The proper study of 
mankind is man.” 

Much depends, as I say, on how much 
of a salesman you learn to be. While some 
folks claim that salesmen are born and not 
made, I believe they are born and made; 
at least, there is not much excuse for a 
man’s letting diffidence, timidity, bash- 
fulness, or lack of sales knowledge stand 
in the way of his progress. At least some 
part of these handicaps can be overcome 
with practice, and learning to sell some- 
thing is a great stride in the right direction. 


Satisfied with “Just Enough” 
A CORRESPONDENT sends me a 


newspaper picture of an old gentle- 
man who has been a railroad ticket agent 
in a small town for fifty years. The writer 
asks me to state the probable reasons why 
this “faithful man” was not promoted in 
all this time. 

Naturally, I don't know. Perhaps he 
was satisfied with his job, had few ambi- 
tions, and needed little money. Possibly 
no one ever aroused his latent enthusiasm 
for a bigger position. There may also be 
forty other good reasons, but let me say 
this: 

Give nine out of ten men enough money 
to "get-by on" and they will never dis- 
| turb themselves about promotion. Man 
is not naturally a working animal. Neces- 
sity, habit, and fear of criticism are what 
keep most of us on the job. The ninety 
and nine would rather eat, sleep, play, 
fight, make love, or just be lazy, than to 
labor. 

But there is in all this a very large com- 
pensation, for it means that the man who 
is willing to do the best there is in him 
meets with comparatively little competi- 
tion. 

At least a half dozen of the boys who 
started in the railroading business along 
about the time that this ticket agent 
started have become presidents of the 
roads they served. If you could examine 
the reasons, for example, that brought 
| Mr. Rhea, the president of the great Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System, up from a sec- 
tion hand to the top of the heap, you 
would then have discovered at least some 
of the answers to the question which my 
correspondent asks, z 

Personally and selfishly speaking, I 
have never deplored the fact that there 
were not more able men about. 

My experience is that there are enough 
as it is to make the competition for success 
both keen and interesting. r 

However, I shall be glad to welcome into 
the ranks such persons as above described, 
and such articles as THE AMERICAN Mac- 
AZINE publishes with great frequency may 
stimulate still others to the point of in- 


| telligent, intensive action. 


Courtesy Wins, First, Last, and 
All the Time 


IN a comparatively small Southern city 

there is a department store that is known 
throughout the state. It is not the largest 
department store in the community, nor 
the tallest, nor the most imposing, nor the 
most attractive architecturally. 

It is not even on the main street. In 
fact, it is a bit out of the way for shoppers, 
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My friends asked me to 
writé a book; d did. t's 
not a book of jokes, but 
a message from me t 


to you, 


UE 
Laugh and Live 


Is thc name of his new book 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS set the world to 

laughing and haskept himself happy and 
well. His book will inspire you. It gives life 
anew meaning. You will find it most helpful 
towards your own success and happiness. 
Beautifully illustrated with eighteen intimate 
action photographs of the author. It is like 
a charming visit with one of the most admired 
and best loved men in public life. Here's 
what the country thinks o "Laugh and Live. ad 


T Los Angeles Times says "Douglas 
airbanks' ‘Laugh and Live’ gives 
something practical to live by. It is 
clean, inspirational, and bubbling 
over with good humor.” 
The Pittsburgh Leader says : "It is 
or people of all ages, — young men 
Bae out — and their elders of 
th sexes who have need of the 
right sort of optimism.” 


For sale everywhere. 


The Spokesman Review says: "Doug- 
las Fairbanks lives the life he 
preaches, consequently it will ap- 
peal as well as invigorate. It is 
just the book for young men start- 
ing out in life.” 

The Springfield Union savs: "Hf this 
great inspirational book doesn’t 
develop into the finest sort of best 
seller the American public is losing 
its taste.” 


Library edition $1.00 net. 


dal bindings. Khaki for the boys going to the front (fita the pocket) 
00 net. Leather (boxed) $2.00 net. Ooze (boxed) $2.50 net. 
Postage extra 10 cents. 


Get it. 


Read it. 


BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., N. Y. 


books 


over here | 


are picked to please three 
totally different moods that 
"most everybody has. 


If you care for superb fiction read 


THE ROAD OF AMBITION 
a great novel by ELAINE STERNE 
of which the New York Tribune says: 
"Te a big story about a 
. big man who did big 
things in a big way.” 
A story that casts a verit- 
able spell over the reader. 
A man's book— a woman's 
book —a story for both the 
masses and the classes. 
Over 300 literary editors praise 
this novel. Here is what a few of k 


them say about this great book. » 


The New York World says: "A story 
vividly and richly human, dash- 
ing. completely convincing." 

The Philadelphia Press says: “It is 
seldom that a novel is character- 
ized by such a keen sense of dra- 
matic values, deftness in dialogue, 
and skill in characterization.” 


Price $1.35 net— Postage 12 cents 


The Pittsburgh Press says: "One is 
awed by the bigness and vitality of 
this book which fairly shakes with 
power. It isthe best novel in years.” 


The Atlanta Constitution says: "Miss 
Sterne has written a great big 
American novel of wonderful mag- 
nitude about a real man.” 


All Bookstores 


THE CASE OF MARY 
SHERMAN 
by JaspER Ewine BRADY 

If you like a rapid fire 
romance full of mystery— 
love — fight — detective work, 
this is your book. 


All Bookstores $1.35 Net 


Postage extra 12 cents 
= 


r ie 7 7 TC On Ws 
A THOUSAND WAYS TO PLEASE 
A HUSBAND 
A Wonderfully Pleasing Gift Book 
by LoutsE BENNETT WEAVER and HELEN COWLES LE Cron 
N instantaneous hit because, under the guise of 
romance a most delightful and unusual cook book 
comes into being. Running through it is a little story 
about “Bettina” and how she madea real home for her 
* Bob." It's 
The Romance of Cookery 
— and the inspiration of housekeeping 
It’s all sensible, simple and 
recise— you can't go wrong — 
and best of all it’s very econom- 
ical and not full of scientific 
terms like “proteids,” “calor- 
ies” and words like that. 
Tells two people in particu 
lar and small families in gener- 
al exactly what to do and how 


to do it. 
479 pages Extra illustrated $1.50 net 


BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., N. Y. 


Annie Fellows Johnston's “Georgina of the Rainbows” 


now selling in beauti 


Postage 12 cents 


ful popular edition — 00c. 
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- = = = — —— but that doesn’t make the least bit of dif- 
i IL ference in its trade. 
e 2 | In addition to this, it doesn’t cut prices 
Which Road Is Y ours g | | nor show merchandise much different from 
|| | 1ts competitors. 

But it is a busy store. It makes money 
for its owners and it is crowded with cus- 
tomers. 

Now everybody draw up closer, and I 
|| | will tell you the solution. 
| The basic principle on which that store 
has been run for forty years is,“ Every day, 
rain or shine, no matter how you look— 
Courtesy.” 

The man who founded it knew human 
|| | nature. He knew that deep down in the 
|| | heart of every one was a desire for sym- 
pathy, and to be dealt with not only hon- 
estly but courteously and on a basis of 
friendly understanding. 

So he went to work to bring it about, 
and the result to-day is shoved by the pa- 
| | tronage, loyalty and love of a steadily in- 
|| | ereasing crowd of customers. His estab- 

|| | lishment is not alone a store, not alone a 
I 


|| | mart of trade, but an institution and a 
ll An Earth Road which PELA least ATUM Rodd NMEA foes an acini || | landmark. 
I! el Sk pallto ede d se tak Nada | The people in that community know 


that the treatment accorded them there 


| I takes a pull of 218 pounds to get a 1-ton load over the road on the left, | will-alwags and invariably be fair and 
| 


when you can get over it at all. In wet weather you can't get over it at 
Ii all; even in dry weather it is rough and dusty. On the right, where the | 
road has been paved with concrete, it takes a pull of only 27.6 pounds. It I 
| never takes more than that in the worst kind of weather—winter or summer 1 $ 

as the lady of the limousine. And hav- 


—because it is hard and clean. 
ing learned this, they go there and trade 


| | 
ll | 
| Which Road Do You Want ? || | there, they bring their children up to trade 
| | 


square. They know that the humblest 
worker who enters to buy a spool of thread 


will receive the same courteous treatment 


Everybody knows that it is easier to haul on a concrete road than on anyless || | there, and they also recommend it to their 


| rigid surface. But few realize how great is the difference. This has been | friends. : 1 A - 
| recently determined by tests made with a dynamometer by Prof J. B. David- || That man’s business is founded upon a 
| son, Agricultural Engineer, University of California, made for the Good Roads i|| rock, a foundation that the storm and 
l Bureau of the California State Automobile Association. stress of competition cannot budge or 
i A 3-ton load was hauled over various types of roads in the same locality on harm. 

| the same day, the same horses and drivers being used. The dynamometer Long ago his clerks and assistants recog- 


recorded tractive pull in pounds per ton of load as follows: nized that to best serve themselves it is first 


Pounds necessary to serve others; that to win 


Over a level, unsurfaced concrete road. ......... baisbardedesiece 27.6 i ly develop ini- 
: s promotion one must not only develop ini 
| ar à Mores a “tl tee stes iu tiative, knowledge and character, but cul- 
| Concrete base, 13-inch Topeka top, level, good condition. .....68.5 | | tivate the spirit of service, of d ot 
| Gravel road, good condition, level. ............................. 78.2 || | Patience, and the friendliness to eacn an 
Earth road, fine dust, level... aa. 92 ||| every one that finally ripens into that 
Earth road, stiff mud on top, firm underneath, level........... 218 | | most priceless of all assets, the good will 
Loose gravel, not packed down, new road, level................ 263 || | and confidence of the public at large. 
| Remarkable showing for concrete—less than half the tractive force required | 
|| over a good stretch of waterbound macadam, less than one-third that required | Marketing Your Ability 
|| on dirt or packed gravel, about one-tenth the pull required on loose gravel. | 
| You ON a concrete road, where you pull AGAINST an unimproved, ||. AWHILE ago I got a letter from a man 
|| Tough or boggy surface. Where one wastes power, the other saves. I i in Indiana who wanted to secure a 


II Power costs money, whether you feed a team or buy gasoline. Your 


| ME. d 
saving in power will pay your share of the cost of a concrete road. || | better position, and to whom I suggeste 


I i lected list 
There are 30,000,000 horse-drawn vehicles in this country, most of themon || the plan of making a carefully selecte 


| f concerns representing such lines of 

farms, and 3,500,000 motor cars and trucks. The waste of horse power, of ers 

| time, and motor fuel involved, not in poor roads, but in all roads less desirable business as he thought he could pen pueris 

|| for traction than concrete, is enormous. Besides this waste, the United States and writing letters offering them his serv- 
Office of Public Roads estimates that $200,000,000 per year is paid out indi- 4| | ices. 


rectly for bad roads in extra cost of food. What is paid out for maintenance The aforesaid gentleman wrote me quite 
of roads that won't stay built is incal 


|| 
culable It runs into hundreds | a “scrappy” letter in return, and stated 


of millions more. The excess consumption of gasoline i h : 
huge item which motor car owners have to pay. Ae a ARONET || | that he did not propose to use ed such 
Can any community afford to neglect its highways in view of these " drag-net" methods as 1 suggested. 


facts, or to build them of any material 1 i i y 
for traction than CONCRETE? sieges ering or lese desirable Ilo seein [4d nek eg thee hee nn 


end and its upkeep cost is lowest from the start. | | money he was earning at the present time, 
Be sure you know what a concrete road is. Concrete is made of port- i i that I might have an op- 
land cement, sand and pebbles or crush stone, and water. It is hard ain bang him to some 
and durable. Concrete is the material used’ in dams, factories, | poranny SO ages oan alas Nn 


grant acis AB d ees works like the Panama Canal, requiring usiness friends of mine, provided I had 


i i | i i ith reference 
Let us give you some interesting figures. Write for f ATE || | some information at hand wi 
Bulletins Nos. 107 and 186, UT MESS || | to his earning capacity. edd - 
LAN | As I recollect his letter, he told me tha 
ENT ASSOC | s 1 ; 
PORT D CEMI IATION what he was earning was Keri vi my PU 
ces at ;" in other words, his whole genera 
ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE ness; in ot , . 
AGO DENVER MILWAUKEE —  SALTL : 3 à cat: eee eee 
CBIC. inb EE ES pros AKE CITY. | y ASHINGTON, D. C. attitude may perhaps help to p! dom 
he isn't at the present time meeting "vi 
CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE || eds tonne 
perience that, other things bec i 4 


= | the cheerful chap gets alors the f. 
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'TO seventy thousand 
| ' Hupmobile owners we 
| announce a new Hupmo- 
i 


| bile. 


On Monday morning, 
| November 19, in 500 cities 
|. and towns, this new Hup- 
| mobile will be shown for 
the first time. 


| If you have ever driven 
| any car with equal comfort, 
the dealer will not urge you 
to buy this Hupmobile. 
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lhe Benefits 


and ne 
of Silverware 


ARISTOTLE said “that when: 
ever you buy something it 
is because the benefit prom 
ises to be greater than the 
sacrifice’~ and certainly that 
is true of silverware, which 
passes from one generation 
to another till the benefits 
of its use and enjoyment are 
out of all proportion to its 
original cost. | 
“Gorham Sterling Silverware 
is sold by leading jewelers 


everywhere, and bears 
this trade-mark 


_ Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


g [he Gorham Company fe; 


de 


*Don" Mackenzie and Frances Putnam in 
"Straight from Headquarters" 
By Holworthy Hall 
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| It was at Seventy-second Street that Frances was convinced, 
| beyond the necessity of any further speculation, that 
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ERHAPS no article in home furnishings is selected with such care, thought and deliberation 
| as a rug. And it is equally true that no article receives so little worth-while attention after it 
comes into the home. Sweeping, or at the best, vacuum cleaning, must suffice while almost 

E= everything else not only is dusted but kept as bright as new with soap and water. 
Most people hesitate to clean rugs because they think the work requires special skill and secret methods. 
This ooa, is true if the rug is dirty through and through. ques however, only the surface is 
soiled. Then, as with numerous other seemingly impossible tasks, the cleaning can be done at home as 
often as necessary without professional help and at nominal cost by the Tudiciots use of Ivory Soap. 
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To Clean Carpets and Rugs 


Sweep thoroughly. Then, beginning at the corner farthest from the door, scatter Ivory Soa 
Paste (see directions inside wrapper) over not more than a square yard at atime. Scru 
vigorously with a stiff scrubbing. brush. Scrape off the paste with a metal-edged ruler or 
a piece of zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a cloth wrung out of clean, lukewarm water. 
Work with—not against—the nap. Use water sparingly. 
No matter how delicate the colors may be, this treatment can do nothing but restore them to their original 


beauty. For water, used sparingly as suggested, will not injure them, and Ivory Soap cannot harm any- 
thing that water itself does not harm. 
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If I Were Twenty-One 


Ten Things I Would Do 
By DR. FRANK CRANE 


asked me to make this writing as est” of counters. 
personal as possible. 
too much of the pronoun I 1n this, 
therefore, blame him and not me. 
The voyager entering a new country 


If there is 


ad. 


pears of was the one some other fellow 


It is quite important to find the best 


thing to do. It is much more important 
to find something to do. If I were a young 


ine I would paint soap advertisements, 
] 5 . if that were all opportunity offered, until 
HE EDITOR of this magazine has since we have ten fingers, first and “handi- I got ahead enoue to NA in the paint- 


the Next Thing” 


ing of madonnas and landscapes. If I 
were a young musician, I would rather 
I. If I Were Twenty-One I Would ‘‘Do play in a street band than not at all. If 

were a young writer, I would do hack 
work, if necessary, until I becarie able to 


will listen with attention to the traveler THE first duty of a human being in this write the Great American Novel. 


who is just returning from its explora- 
tion; and the young warrior buckling on 


his armor may be benefited 
by the experiences of the old 
warrior who is laying his ar- 
mor off. I have climbed the 
Hill of Life, and am past 
the summit, J suppose, and 
perhaps it may help those 
just venturing the first in- 
dine to know what I think I 
would doif I had it todo over. 
„I have lived an average 
life. I have had the same 
kind of follies, fears and 
frs my twenty-one-year- 
old reader has. 1 have fail- 
ed often and bitterly. I 
have loved and hated, lost 
and won, done somite good 
deeds and many bad ones. 
Ihave had some measure of 
success, and I have made 
about every kind of mistake 
there is to make. In other 
words, I have lived a full, 
active, human life, and have 
got thus far safely along. 
am on the shady side of 
As people grow old 

y accumulate two kinds 
of spiritual supplies: one, 
a pile of doubts, question- 
and mysteries; and the 
other, a much smaller pile of 
Positive conclusions. There 
Sa great temptation to ex- 
patate upon the former 
subjects, for negative and 
‘tical statements have a 
*ductive appearance of 
depth and much more of a 
avor of wisdom than clear 
and succinct declarations. 
ut I will endeavor to re- 
sst this temptation, and 
will set down, as concisely 
as I can, some of the positive 
‘onvictions I have gained. 
For the sake of orderly 


thought, I will make Ten 

omnts. They might of course just as well th 
six points or forty, but ten seems to be willing to pay. 1 i 
€ number most easily remembered, an Ideal Job. The only ideal job I ever 


be th 


world is to take himself off other 


people’s backs. 


What I Would Doif I Had 
My Life to Live Over 


Prize Contest Announcement 
N: MATTER how old you are, you have some 


regrets—opportunities that you missed, 

chances that you let go by. The other day a 
man of our acquaintance who has made a great suc- 
cess of his life said this: “ Do you know one way I 
made a fool of myself when I was quite young? 
Well, I will tell you, I failed to learn how to make 
a decent talk in public. I had the chance to learn— 
the chance to practice in college. But I never 
dreamed that I would ever be in a place where I 
could use the ability to speak. Now the time has 
come when I could use it if I had it—but I haven’t 
gotit. Sol ‘missed a trick.’ Apparently a young 
man can use in later life almost any genuine ac- 
complishment that he can acquire. You just can’t 
acquire too much, can you? Grab every oppor- 
tunity—that seems to be the lesson.” 

Now come on and tell us your story. Stick to 
the facts—and be frank and helpful. We won’t 
print your name with your letter if you don’t want 
us to. 

For the best letters of about 500 words we offer 
these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; 85, 
third prize. Competition closes December 15th. 
Winning letters will appear in the March number. 
Contributions to these contests will not be re- 
turned except where especially requested and post- 
age is enclosed. Address, Contest Editor, THE 
AMERICAN MaGaziNe, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 


York City. 


I would go to work. Nothing in all this 
I would go to work at world I have found is so good as work. 


I believe in the wage sys- 
tem as the best and most 
practical means of coördi- 
nating human effort. What 
spoils it is the large indi- 
gestible lumps of unearned 
money that, because of laws 
that originated in special 
privilege, are injected into 
the body politic, by inheri- 
tance and other legal arti- 
ficialities. 

If I were twenty-one I 
would resolve to take no 
dollar for which I had not 
contributed something in 
the world's work. If a phi- 
lanthropist gave mea million 
dollars I would decline it. 
If a rich father or uncle left 
me a fortune, I would hand 
it over to the city treasury. 
All great wealth units come, 
directly or inert from 
the people and should go to 
them. All inheritance should 
be limited to, say, $100,000. 
If Government would do 
that there would be no 
trouble with the wage sys- 
tem. 

If I were twenty-one I 
would keep clean of en- 
dowed money The hap- 
piest people Í have known 
have been those whose 
bread and butter depended 
upon their daily exertion. 


II. If I Were Twenty-One 
I Would Adjust Myself 


MORE people I have 
known have suffered 
because they did not know 
how to adjust themselves 
than for any other reason. 
And the happiest-hearted 
people I have met have been 


something for which my fellow men would those that have the knack of adapting 
I would not wait for themselves to whatever happens. : 
I would begin with my relatives. While 
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] might easily conceive a better set of 
uncles, aunts, cousins, brothers, and so 
on, yet Destiny gave me precisely the 
relatives I need. I may not want them, 
but I need them. So of my friends and 
acquaintances and fellow workmen. Every 
man's life is a plan of God. Fate brings to 
me the very souls out of the unknown 
that I ought to know. If I cannot get abng 
with them, be happy and appreciated, 
could not get along with another set of my 
own picking. A man who is looking for 
ideal human beings to make up his circle 
of acquaintances would as well go at once 
and jump into the river. 

The God of Things as They Ought to Be 
is a humbug. These is but one God, and He 
is the God of Things as They Are. 

Half of my problem is Me; the other 
half is Circumstances. My task is to 
bring results out of the combination of the 
two. 

Life is not a science, to be learned; it is 
an art, to be practiced. Ability comes by 
doing. Wisdom comes not from others; it 
is a secretion of experience. 

Life is not like a problem in arithmetic, 
to be solved by learning the rule; it is 
more like a puzzle of blocks, or wire rings 
—you just keep trying one way after an- 
other, until finally you succeed, maybe. 

I think it was Josh Billings who said 
that in the Game of Life, as in a game of 
cards, we have to play the cards dealt to 
us; and the good player is not the one who 
always wins, but the one who plays a poor 
hand well. 


III. If I Were Twenty-One I Would 
Take Care of My Body 


THE comfort and efficiency of my days 
depend fundamentally upon the con- 
dition of this physical machine I am 
housed in. I would look out for it as 
carefully as I attend to my automobile, 
so that it might perform its functions 
smoothly and with the minimum of 
trouble. 

To this end I would note the four X's. 
They are Examination, Excretion, Exer- 
cise, Excess. 

ExaMiNATION: I would have my body 
thoroughly inspected by intelligent scien- 
tists once a year. I do not believe in 
thinking too much about one's health, 
but J believe in finding out the facts, and 
particularly the weaknesses, of one's 
mechanism, before one proceeds to for- 
get it. f 

Excretion: By far the most important 
item to attend to in regard to the body is 
the waste pipes, including the colon, the 
bladder and the pores. Most diseases 
have their origin in the colon. I would see 
to it that it was thoroughly cleaned every 
day. In addition, I would drink plenty 
of water, and would take some form of 
exercise every day that would induce 
perspiration. Most of my sicknesses have 
come from self-poisoning, and I would 
make it my main care to eliminate the 

te. 

M ELERESE: I would, if I were twenty- 
one, take up some daily system of exer- 
cise that would bring into play all the 
voluntary muscles of the body, and es- 
pecially those which from my occupation 
tend to disuse. I would devote half an 
hour to an hour daily to this purpose. 

Excess: I would take no stimulant of 
any kind whatsoever. Whatever whips 


the body up to excess destroys the effi- 
ciency of the organism. Hence I would 
not touch alcoholic drinks in any form. If 
one never begins with alcohol he can find 
much more physical pleasure and power 
without it. The day of alcohol is past, 
with intelligent people. Science has con- 
demned it as a food. Business has banned 
it. It remains only as the folly of the 
weak and fatuous. 

I would drink no tea or coffee, as these 
are stimulants and not foods. Neither 
would I use tobacco. The healthy human 
body will furnish more of the joy of life, 
if it is not abused, than can be given by 
any of the artificial tonics which the igno- 
rance and weakness of men have discov- 
ered. 

If I were twenty-one, all this! 


IV. I Would Train My Mind 


I WOULD realize that my eventual suc- 
cess depends mostly upon the quality 
and power of my brain. Hence I would 
train it so as to get the best out of it. 

Most of the failures I have seen, es- 
pecially in professional life, have been 
due to mental laziness. I was a preacher 
for years, and found out that the greatest 
curse of the ministry was laziness. It 
is probably the same among lawyers and 
physicians. It certainly is so among 
actors and writers. Hence, I would let no 
day pass without its period of hard, keen 
mental exertion, so that my mind would 
be always as a steel spring, or like a well- 
Pied engine, ready, resilient and power- 
ui. 

And in this connection I would recog- 
nize that repetition is better than effort. 
Mastery, perfection, the doing of difficult 
things with ease and precision, depend 
more upon doing things over and over 
than upon putting forth great effort. 

I would especially purge myself as far 
as possible of intellectual cowardice and 
intellectual dishonesty. By intellectual 
dishonesty I mean what is called expe- 
diency; that is, forming, or adhering to, an 
opinion, not because we are convinced of 
its truth, but because of the effect it will 
have. A mind should, at twenty-one, 
marry Truth, and “cleave only unto her, 
till death do them part, for better, for 
worse." 

By intellectual cowardice I mean all 
superstitions, premonitions, and other 
forms of mental paralysis or panic caused 
by what is vague. To heed signs, omens, 
cryptic sayings, and all talk of fate and 
luck, is nothing but mental dirt. I have 
seen many bright minds sullied by it. 
It is worthy only of the mind of an igno- 
rant savage. 


V. If I Were Twenty-One I Would be 
Happy 


BY THIS I imply that anyone can be 
happy if he will. Happiness does not 
depend on circumstances, but upon Me. 
his is perhaps the greatest truth in 
the world, and the one most persistently 
disbelieved. 

Happiness, said Carlyle, is as the value 
of a common fraction, which results from 
dividing the numerator by the denomina- 
tor. The numerator, in life, is What We 
Have. The denominator is What We 
Think We Ought to Have. Mankind may 
be divided into two classes: Fools and 


Wise. The fools are eternally trying to 
get happiness by multiplying the numera- 
tor, the wise divide the Derant. 
They both come to the same—only one 
you can do and the other is impossible. 

If you have only one thousand dollars 
and think you ought to have two thousand 
dollars, the answer is one thousand 
divided by two thousand, which is one 
half. Go and get another thousand and 
you have two thousand divided by two 
thousand, which is one; you have doubled 
your contentment. But the trouble is 
that in human affairs as you multipl 
your numerator you unconsciously mul- 
tiply your denominator at the same time, 
and you get nowhere. By the time your 
supply reaches two thousand dollars your 
wants have risen to twenty-five hundred 
dollars. 

How much easier simply to reduce your 
Notion of What You Ought to Have. 
Get your idea down to one thousand, 
which you can easily do if you know the 
art of self-mastery, and you have one 
thousand divided by one thousand, which 
is one, and a much simpler and more sen- 
sible process than that of trying to get an- 
other one thousand dollars. 

This is the most valuable secret of life. 
Nothing is of more worth to the youth 
than to awake to the truth that he can 
change his wants. 

Not only all happiness, but all culture, 
all spiritual growth, all real, inward suc- 
cess, is a process of changing one’s wants. 

So if I were twenty-one I would make 
up my mind to be happy. You get about 
what is coming to you, in any event, in 
this world, and happiness and misery 
depend on how you take it; why not be 


happy? 
VI. I Would Get Married 


WOULD not wait until I became able 

to support a wife. I would marry while 
poor, and marry a poor girl. 1 have seen 
all kinds of wives, and by far the greatest 
number of successful ones were those that 
married poor. 

Any man of twenty-one has a better 
chance for happiness, moral stature and 
earthly success, if married than if un- 
married. 

I married young, and poor as Job's tur- 
key. I have ben in some hard places, seen 
poverty and trial, and I have had more 
than my share of success, but in not one 
instance, either of failure or triumph, 
would I have been better off single. My 
partner in this task of living has doubled 
every joy and halved every defeat. 

There's a deal of discussion over sex 
problems. There is but one wholesome, 
normal, practical and God-blessed solu- 
tion to the sex question, and that is the 
loyal love of one man and one woman. 

Many young people play the fool and 
marry the wrong person, but my observa- 
tion has been that “there’s no fool like the 
old fool,” that the longer marriage is post- 
poned the greater are the chances of mis- 
take, and that those couples are the most 
successful in matrimony who begin in 
youth and grow old together. | 

In choosing a wife I would insist on 
three qualifications: . 

I. dhe should be healthy. It is all well 
enough to admire an invalid, respect an 
adore her, but a healthy, live man needs 
a healthy woman (Continued on page 3 


Dr. Frank Crane 


IN MOST of the biggest cities of the United States, 
from New York and Chicago down, you will find peo- 
Ple who, every night of their lives, watch for and read 
in their evening paper an editorial by Frank Crane. 
These editorials are syndicated in a chain of thirty- 
tight newspapers, which reach many millions of 
readers. The grip which Crane has on these 
readers is tremendous. The reason is that the man 
has plenty of sensible ideas, which he presents 


simply and forcibly so that people get hold of 
them. 

In reality, Crane is a wonderful preacher. Years 
ago, in fact, he was the pastor of a great church in 
Chicago. But he left the pulpit and took up writing 
because he had the ability to interest millions, and could 
reach them only by means of the printing press. 

Dr. Crane lives in New York and does most of 
his work there. 


ES C odi e on ME Ua 
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From a photograph by W. Burden Stage 


Holworthy Hall—the name under which Harold Porter writes 


HOLWORTHY HALL is the name ot a very well- 
built dormitory at Harvard University which once 
spread its protecting roof over Harold Porter, Harvard, 
1909. In return for this Porter has spread its name 
broadcast through the pages of weeklies, monthlies and 
semi-monthlies without number. . There is something 
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very touching, very appealing, in all this: “In youth 
it sheltered me, and I'll advertise it now." Thousands 
of light-hearted young men have stretched themselves 
under the friendly roof of Holworthy Hall. How many 
have ever secured any good advertising space for it, 
alongside pure reading matter? Only one. 


Holworthy Hallhas just finished a series of short 
stories for THE AMERICAN MaGaAziN E—of 
which this is the first. The others will all be 


published within the 


next six or eight months. 


Straight from Headquarters 


WAS at Seventy-second Street that 
Frances was convinced, 
necessity of any further speculation, 
that sooner or later the young man 
was going to speak to her. Hisoblique 

glances were rapidly becoming more por- 
tentous and his restlessness was becoming 
more acute; indeed, as he assembled the 


elusive fragments of his 
courage, he positively 
squirmed in his seat. As to 
hts outward appearance, he 
was passably good-looking, 
and fe was dressed neatly 
enough without being ex- 
actly what you would call 
well-groomed. His clothes 
lacked the. final snap of ex- 
clusive tailoring, and the 
wearer himself lacked the 
final coat of social varnish. 

It was at Seventy-third 
Street that he leaned out in- 
to the aisle, and smiled in a 
manner which she held to be 
both ingratiating and im- 
portunate. He had raised 
one hand to the brim of his 
hat, so that his arm was 
crooked uncomfortably; and 
as he bent sidewise he was 
jolted by the vibration of 
the cgr into curiously awk- 
ward postures, from which 
he recovered still more awk- 
wardly. His eyes were bright- 
ening and the color was 
POTE up into his cheeks. 

xcuse me," he said ina 
breathless undertone, “but 

m a stranger here—you 
aren’t, are you?” 

She regarded him with a 
half- humorous, half- con- 
temptuous cynicism which, 
m many similar cases, had 
proved highly effective. 

0," she responded, in 
her cold, sweet, throaty 
Voice, entirely without ac- 
cent. The frigidity of it, 
in itself an ultimatum, had 
almost without exception 
Served her purpose in the 
Past. This man, however, 
Wasimpervious to the rebuff. 


A romantic episode in the life of an American 
soldier who has been injured once in the Great 
War, and is now on his way to fight again 


By Holworthy Hall 


ILLUSTRATION BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


* Are you going up very far?" he per- 
sisted. 

Frances surveyed him deliberately. 

“How,” she asked, crushingly, ''does 
that concern you?" 

'The young man winced, and clutched 
his hat brim more firmly. 

“Oh!” he said, abashed. ‘Ever since I 


beyond the 


retreat; herd 
man, parried 
would vanish 


Two Talented Young Men 
Who are Friends 


are great friends—as well as talented young 

writers of about the same age. Here.are a 
couple of paragraphs about Holworthy Hall which 
Barton has written for us: 

*Harold Porter, who writes under the name 
Holworthy Hall, began bombarding the magazines 
with stories during his sophomore year in college; 
and for four years he continued the bombardment 
without receiving even a kind word. I put this in 
because I want it read by all the young folks who 
send manuscripts to editors with little notes saying 
that it is the first thing they ever wrote and are 
heartbroken when they get it back. Booth Tark- 
ington, I believe, worked for five years before he 
sold anything to a magazine. Porter beat Tarking- 
ton by a year. At the end of forty-eight months of 
constant trying, he landed a story in an obscure 
magazine and received a check for $10.00. Alto- 
gether he sent sixty stories to a certain great maga- 
zine before one stayed. Since that, however, he 
has written and sold a hundred and twenty stories. 
And he is not yet thirty years old. 

*When he comes back from the war he promises 
to make a very large place for himself among the 
younger writers. If I were to rank him to-day— 
speaking in a strictly modern sense—I should say 
he stood somewhat below Kipling and George 
Bernard Shaw, but at least fifteen thousand a year 
above Shakespeare." 


HS HALL and Bruce Barton 


got here I’ve been anxious to...” But at 
this juncture Frances turned squarely 
away from him and gave her attention to 
the park. Her dignity and the conscious- 
ness of her position wouldn’t permit her to 


iagnosis was that the young 
both by word and by deed, 
at the nearest corner. 

he young man rose, and 
stood swaying to the mo- 
tion of the ’bus. 

“Im sorry," he said. 
* But nobody's insulted you. 
All I wanted was to find out 
if you can tell me when we 
go by the Vrylings’ house. 
It’s somewhere on Riverside 
Drive. I thought you might 
know it. I've forgotten the 
number. I guess I'd better 
get off and hunt up a direc- 
tory: That’s all." He bowed, 
and with his head high and 
his shoulders stiffened he 
took a lurching step or two 
toward the stairway. 

Instinctively Frances re- 
versed her earlier judgment, 
for the sincerity of the 
young man was suddenly un- 
mistakable. Her impulses 
were prompt and generous; 
she perceived that his 
strange contortions and the 
play of his features might 
conceivably have been noth- 
ing more than expressions 
of his youthful confusion 
and rusticity, and her na- 
ture impelled her to make 
amends for her misjudg- 
ment as soon as possible. 
She was inherently mercu- 
rial, her amends were often 
as extreme as the bursts 
which caused them. 

“Wait a moment!” she 
commanded imperiously. 

“ J] don't propose to bother 

ou,” he said, and touched 
his hat again and took 
another step. 

“I may have misunder- 
stood you; if I did, I beg 
your pardon. What was it 
you wanted to know?" 
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This was mere subterfuge, designed to 
render her apology more expansive. She 
had clearly heard. what information he 
was seeking, but she wanted to hear it 
again in order that she might double her 
graciousness. 

“Thank you,” acknowledged the young 
man, and as another proof of his artless- 
ness he eased himself into the seat behind 
her, instead of seizing his opportunity. 
“Pou see, we ve heard so mieh about the 
Vrylings over there, I just thought I'd like 
to go past the house." 

"Over where?" She was beginning to 
realize that he was infinitely younger than 
she had supposed; he was hardly more 
than a boy. His air of semi-maturity and 
his slightly roughened complexion had 
totally deceived her; and now that he had 
ceased to impress her as a provincial flirt 
she saw that he was fundamentally grave 
and suggestive of grave responsibilities. 

* France," said the young man, almost 
in apology. “I was over there with the 
Canadians." 

This time her interest was involuntary. 
She herself was a member of committees 
and a laborer for the good of the universe. 

“Really? Whereabouts?” 

“Most everywhere. I had about two 
years of it.” 


FPRANCES regarded him incredulously. 
It was her first encounter with an en- 
listed man from the front, and she was il- 
logically thrilled. 

“Ts that so?” 

The young man nodded. 

“And. these Vrylings in New York have 
sent so much stuff over to the boys. Of 
course, bales of other people have sent 
things, but I happened to get three differ- 
ent kits from the Vrylings in two years, 
so—” 

“Then you're going to call there? Sure- 
ly you are! And what an adventure!” 

“Why, I haven’t made up my mind 
about that yet,” said the young man, 
ruminating. "You see it’s like this: I 
know dozens of men on permission that 
went to see their marraines in Paris—sort 
of fairy godmother stuff, you know—and 
every one of 'em was sore afterward." 

“But why should they have been dis- 
appointed? Thats what you meant, 
isn't it?’ 

i The young man assented gravely. 

“Well, when a woman sends things to 
soldiers, she’s generally thinking about 
battles and heroes and all that—I don’t 
see how she can help it very well—and 
then if a chap halfway between a tramp 
and a pirate comes to see her all of a sud- 
den she's surprised, and he's rattled, and 
they're both uneasy; it just don't work 
out! Their ideas are both spoiled, and 
they stay spoiled. And if it don't work 
out in Paris, where the war i5, there isn't 
hardly a ghost of a chance in New York. 
Now is there?" ] 

*]m not sure there isn't," doubted 
Frances. She was as excited as she ever 
allowed herself to be; the drama of the 
great conflict had flown to her very feet. 

«You're a Canadian, did you say?" 

“J’m from Michigan, really; but I en- 
listed in Canada.” T 

“How is it you're back in this country 

39 
bons T was discharged. I’m going back 
to Montreal to re-up, that is, to reenlist, 


to-night.’ 


“I didn't know that they discharged 
men until— Why, were you hurt?" 

He gestured in deprecation. 

“Just a bit. They didn’t seem to think 
I'd be much good any more. But I fooled 
'em, all right. I've had four months' rest, 
and I'm ft! Just thought I'd spend one 
day in New York first. It's funny—" He 
halted abruptly. 

“What is?” 

“I can't make it out myself,” he con- 
fessed. “I haven’t got a friend nearer here 
than Buffalo. I don’t know why I wanted 
to travel all the way down here for just 
one day in New York. It cost a lot, and— 
well, if you’d ever lived months at a time 
in a trench full of mud and muck, and had 
to fight the Fritzes and trench rats and 
typhoid and pneumonia, and then got one 
of those kits they send over sometimes, 
maybe you'd get a hatful of fool notions, 
too. I guess I just wanted to see that 
house." 

“Hadn’t you a marraine in Paris?” she 
asked gently. 

“No; there aren't enough to go 'round. 
That's how I got one of the American 
packages. And I haven't any relatives, 
either." 

While he had been talking, Frances had 
conceived one of her spontaneously in- 
trepid plans, and it was Taing her. She 
gazed at the young man earnestly, and 
saw that his eyes were frank and true, and 
that his features were indicative of boyish 
Senet He was unquestionably poor, 
and he was certainly imaginative. To- 
night he was again to go forth to the hy- 
pothecation of his vigorous young man- 
hood, and he would depart uncheered, 
anomp miae: for another bout with 
the Fritzes and the trench rats and the 
fevers. Frances shuddered at the picture, 
And then a panorama of the day she had 

lanned, an idle, careless day, came before 
er, and solidified the fantasy of her reso- 
lution. What harm could come from a 
little adventurous altruism? Furthermore, 
she was genuinely sorry for this young 
man; and she was a member of committees 
organized solely for the comfort of such as 
e. 

"What," she asked, “were you going 
to do until train-time?" 

* Nothing much, just hang around." 

“Suppose,” she hectare » “you hap- 
pee to have a godmother, a marraine, 

ere in New York to-day?” 


H's face lighted swiftly, and as swiftly 
clouded. 

“ No such luck. The best I can do is the 
movies. This is the longest time I’ve 
talked to one woman, hospital nurses in- 
cluded, since 1914.” 

“You may be wrong,” she said. “I’ve 
always intended to be a godmother to 
someone in the trenches, but I’ve put it 
off, and put it off . . . and if you think I 
can make up for it now—” 

The young man recoiled violently and 
his pupils grew wide. 

“Not you!” he faltered. ‘You're not 
saying—you...” 

“Here we are at Grant’s Tomb,” she 
said imperturbably. ‘Unless you've 
something Better to do, let's ride down- 
town on the same 'bus and talk it over." 

But even then his bewilderment was so 
Ee that he didn't offer to take the seat 

eside her until she smilingly reminded 
him of the official respect due to her from 


` 


a youthfull godson. It would have been 
impossible to determine which one of them 
was more stimulated by the phenomenon 
of their acquaintanceship. 


FOR the first time in her life, Frances 
lunched that day ata Childs restaurant. 
At the original mention of it she had 
quailed, and debated whether tact would 
permit her-to insist upon acting as hostess 
and specifying the Ritz. She almost 
wished that she had remained adamant in 
that brief discussion as to which one of the 
pair was to be the guest, and which one 
was to receive hospitality. She had 
yielded to him because she was analytical, 
and also kind; she had surmised what 
pleasure it would give this strange young 
man to do the honors, especially since he 
ought not to afford it. ; 

Relentlealy she thrust the Ritz out of 
her mind. 

“I’m starved!” she confessed happily. 
* Aren't you?" 

His answer was somewhat irrelevant. 

*[t's the most amazing thing!" he 
said. “I have to keep pinching myself. 
Am I dreaming?” 

She laughed gayly, and shook her head. 

“I dink we're both very much awake. 
Do you know you haven't told me your 
name yet? We've been so busy talking 
generalities.” 

“ Donald Mackenzie. If you don't mind, 
I'd like it if you just called me‘ Don.” 

“I shall—Don,” she said, enjoying his 
delight. 

“And yours?” 

Her answer was hesitant; she hadn’t 
heretofore computed the number of con- 
tingencies which depended on it. 

“T’m Frances Putnam. Now please go 
ahead, Don; tell me all about everything. 
Begin at the very beginning.” 

, The young man owned in retrospec- 
tion. 

“There’s not such a lot to tell. I was 
born in Detroit. The earliest thing I want 
to remember is being a messenger boy in a 
law firm. I must have been about ten or 
eleven. I didn't have any family, I just 
lived. And then I went to night school, 
and got a regular job, and after that I 
drifted into the lumber business and took 
a correspondence course, and when the 
war broke out I was just going to be pro- 
moted to assistant office manager of the 
Canadian branch of our furniture com- 
pany. I was in Montreal then.” 

* But why,” she queried, “did you ever 
enlist? You’re an American. It isn’t your 
war!” 

“Yes, it is, too,” he declared. “It’s all 
our war, only most p le over here don't 
seem to get it. The United States has 
been a turkey buzzard instead of an eagle 
so far. I never thought twice about it. 
You see, I'd had to study history there at 
school, so I knew what this meant—fight 
or get swallowed. Then they began to 
take up war collections, and I knew I 
ought to give as much as I could. I didn't 
have any money to give, but I had me, 
and—there you are!” . 

“How old are you, Don?” she inquired. 

“Me? I’m twenty-one. I guess it 
wouldn’t be polite for me to—” 

“Your mother is exactly twenty 
four,” said Frances. “Tell me some more!” 

* Well, I enlisted, and by and by they 
sent us over. We went right to the front; 
that was around Neuve Chapelle. Then 


Straight from Headquarters, by HoLwortuy HA LL 


He swerved her down the wide stairway into theramp, and around to the par- 
cel-room. A moment later he led her to the waiting-room, and chose an un- 
occupied bench. “You wait here a second,” he said. “I'll be back in a jiffy” 
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we fought at Ypres and Festubert and 
some other places, and settled down at 
Givenchy. There was where I got my 
first kit from the Vrylings. And then 
nothing much happened until one night 
when I wasn’t expecting it. There was a 
sort of flash of black and white and red— 
the blackest black and the whitest white 
and the reddest red in the world—and 
then I was back in a base hospital eatin 
through a straw. And they figured eel 
probably wouldn’t be much good any 
more, so they sent me along home; only 
I fooled 'em. 1’m just sort of tender. I 
guess that’s all.” 


UPERBLY unconscious that he had de- 

voted only half a minute to occurrences 
for which the historians will need volume 
on volume, he tendered the salt to Fran- 
ces, and picked up his fork. 

“And is that all you have to say about 
it?” she managed. 

“Oh, every now and then little snap- 
shots come into my head,” he admitted. 

“But what were you doing when you 
were hurt?” 

“Oh!” said the young man, laughing. 
“That was funny. You see, we weren't 
getting much of anywhere. We were just 
stalling, and waiting for the breaks. And 
opposite us there was a crowd of Bavarians. 
They weren’t bad chaps, either, they 
played pretty straight. And we fixed up a 
sort of exchange: at night some of their 
men would crawl out between the trenches 
and leave a lot of bottles of beer covered 
up with an old newspaper, so we could see 
the white spot in the dark; and then 
they’d scuttle back and some of our boys 
would crawl out and get the beer, and 
leave jam. Those Bavarians were plain 
batty about English jam. And then after 
they’d crawled out again and got the jam 
and got back to cover, we'd all shoot like 
the mischief for a few minutes, just for 
instance, and go on from there. 

* Well, one night when I'd gone out, two 
of the boches stuck their heads up and 
yelled, ‘Look owit! Look owit! Prussians 
to-morrow! Prussians to-morrow!’ And 
that was all they said. We didn’t pay 
much attention to it. 

“ But we didn’t see any Prussians the 
next day, and when the regular time came 
we saw the newspaper Happing in the 
wind, and another chap and J loaded up 
with jam pots, and went out on our hands 
and knees—" He broke off, and calmly 
buttered a slice of bread. 

“Yes!” she implored. ‘Go on!” 

“Well,” said the young man simply, 
“those Bavarian fellows were square, all 
right. Some Prussian regiments relieved 
'em about dark. And the Prussians knew 
all about the way we'd swapped supplies. 
So when I pulled the newspaper—that 
was when the blast went off." 

“N-no!” she faltered, and her cheeks 

ere white. . 

li “T ought to know,” he said, chuckling. 
“Te was a young infernal machine. The 
newspaper had a string hitched on.” 

“And—and you can laugh about it?" 

He was instantly alert, and perplexed. 

“Laugh? Who lavfhhed?” 

“Why, you did!” . 

“Did 1?” He grinned broadly. “That’s 
funny. I didn't know I laughed. I don't 
sce much to laugh about. Tins other chap, 

now, he never knew what struck us." He 
peered for a moment inco space, and final- 


ly added: “Strictly between you and me, 
that is why I'm going back to France!" 

There was an interval of incommunica- 
tion, during which Frances found herself 
discounting much of the social uncouth- 
ness of the boy from the trenches. What 
chiefly absorbed her at this time was the 
intellectual phase of warfare; she won- 
dered how a man of lively fancy could en- 
dure the terrific devastation among his 
ideals. 

** What did you think about?” she asked. 

“What?” 

“What did you have to think about?” 

The young man scowled in retrospect. 

“Well, that’s a question. When there’s 
anything doing, you simply haven’t time 
to think, and apart from that—well, I 
guess I spent the last few months I was 
over there wool-gathering.” 

“How do you mean?" 

“Its hard to describe; you don't ex- 
actly think, and you don't exactly not 
think; you're not asleep, but you don't 
seem to notice very well what's going on 
around you, and you just sort of work out 
what you'd do with the world if it was all 
yours." 

“I know," she sympathized. “I’ve 
done that often!” 

“ Personally," said the young man, fin- 
ishing his dessert, “I was a good deal of an 
idiot, I suppose. . . . You don't want to 
sit around here any longer, do you? Let's 
walk somewhere until two o'clock." c 


E PAID the check out of a thin roll of 

bills of low denomination; Frances's 
heart contracted, but she held her peace, for 
she knew thathewasgloryingin his mastery 
of events. This was his day to be lavish; 
and he would be mortified beyond words 
if she attempted to deter him. In fact, 
he had flatly refused to accept her prof- 
fered companionship unless she gave in to 
his demands. 

* Why do you think you were an idiot?” 
she prompted him when they were on the 
sidewalk. 

'The young man wavered, looked at her, 
and suddenly grinned. 

“I guess it won't kill me to tell you—I 
spent most of my time courting.” 

“Not—iiterally?” 

“Oh, no! Far from it! There never was 
anybody, anyhow. But it was this girl 
that lives up there on Riverside Drive, 
this Eleanor Vryling. I used to think 
about her so much I—oh, well, it’s just 
pure tommyrot! And me—thunder! I 
was coming back to put over some deals 
that'd make the United States Steel Com- 
pany look like a five and ten cent store! 
And then—" He eyed her quizzically. 
"You aren't rich, are you?" 

“That’s not an easy question to an- 
swer, Don." 

“I guess it’s all right,” he said. “You 
wouldn’t be half so nice, and you wouldn’t 
spend ten seconds talking to me! Where 
were we?" 

“You'd spoken about this girl." 

"Oh, yes. Why, I used to figure out 
what she looked like, and how she talked, 
and all that. It’s silly; but, my lord! 
what could we do?" . 

“What was she like, Don?” 

“A good deal like you," he said unex- 
pectedly. “Only not so pretty. Oh, 
lord! fr seems so far off now... . But 
tere s a point that nobody but a few peo- 
pie in France and England have caught 


yee You take the avera 

ine: he gets plenty of food, and he’s got 
clothes to wear. He hasn’t got any bills 
to pay, there’s not a lot to worry him. 
You see, nobody thinks much about get- 
ting hurt, that’s part of the day’s work. 
You get it or you don’t, and there you are. 
But, I was saying, they take pretty good 
care of the men generally. fe isn’t any 
picnic, but everything’s done that can be 
done. Now where does that leave us? 
The Government takes care of a man’s 
body, and they send a holy Joe along to—” 

“A what?” 

“Holy Joe, chaplain! They send ’em 
along to look after the men’s souls, if 
they’ve got any. Not all of ’em have. 
But the thing that plays the deuce with 
us is that we haven’t much of anything to 
put in our hearts. Now if people, I mean 
nice women and girls, sent us letters, and 
a bit of tobacco now and then, and didn’t 
do another single thing, we'd be better off. 
It's the friendly side of it we miss. Oh, of 
course, it's pretty cheerful to get stuff to 
wear and eat, but if people only put a let- 
ter along with it, it'd be worth ten times 
as much, or a hundred times" He 
frowned, and corrected the estimate. “No 
—a thousand!” 

“I hadn't thought of that,” said Fran- 
ces reflectively. 

“Well, you reason it out. Anyway, the 
only way Loa in touch with America was 
through those shipments from here. And 
at that I'd have traded all three for one 


man in the 


good letter! There was just a card with. 


her name on it.” 

“ Didn't you write to her?" : 

“Oh, yes.” His intonation was signifi- 
cant. 

“What’s the matter; didn’t she answer 
you?" 

* No—not exactly. But I can under- 
stand it, now. The stuff wasn't for me, it 
went out in bulk. It belonged to whoever 
happened to grab it. She probably or- 
dered those kits in carload lots; she couldn't 
have answered the letters she got in a month 
of Sundays. I did have a note from her 
mother, though, on another card, about 
as long and friendly and chatty as a keep- 
off-the-grass sign.' ! 

He consulted his watch, and estimated 
time and distance. "Let's walk it," he 
said. “I’m not getting half enough exer- 
cise to put me in shape again. : 

HEY had seats in one of the last rows 

of the orchestra; and from the time that 
the young man gave Frances her program, 
and the house lights subsided into dim- 
ness, she was sensitive to a sweeping alter- 
ation of his mood. The sentimental play 
which seemed banal to her, affected the 
young man powerfully. He had spoken 
the bare truth when he had filed his brief 
for the trench-fighters. Failing relatives 
and friends to inspire him, he had labored 
through two arid years with none of the 
finer emotions to stir him; and in harden- 
ing himself to grim actualities he had left 
himself no defenses on the romantic side; 
he was hungry for the human elements 
which by definition must be excluded from 
the science of war; he was enia, re- 
ceptive to all soft illusions. And as Fran- 
ces, recognizing these facts, reminded her- 
self that not once had he taken advanrace 
of this brief relanionstup of the. 
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wet There was something else that Perkins would rather talk about than his physical prowess. Quite 


reporters and 


gi ETTING next to people is an art, 
bY a science and a business. You 
will never succeed at it until you 
ihe learn to put yourself in the 

] pues of the man you are deal- 
‘with, You must train yourself to see 
ws from his point of view. This fact 
‘ven driven into my brain by years of 


eh’ as reporter and salesman. To size 
iv “ple swiftly and take the shortest 
dar t ther good graces not only saves 
[ow but also saves many a risky situation. 
dInd ity, one of the most interesting stud- 
m an the world 
‘very man hes some keynote that com- 
| ssa chord. C\ten it is the exact oppo- 


salesmen know 


i about the art of handling folks 
" By Fred C. Kelly 


site of what one might naturally expect. 
You will often find a comedian, for in- 
stance, who will feel twice as flattered if 
you tell him you know he was born to 
play tragedy than if you tell him you 
laughed yourself sore at some of his comic 
stunts. A good lawyer's greatest vanity 
may be his belief that he can play the vio- 
lin or that he is a good judge of fancy 
chickens. 

The average man likes to be flattered 
about his masculinity, just as the average 
woman likes her beauty to be noticed or 
assumed. All men, a barber will tell you, 
love to hear that they have an exception- 
ally cough skin and are hard to shave. You 


by accident I stumbled upon it. There at last was Bill Perkins's keynote. Food! Things to eat 


-Getting Next to People 
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can make a bosom friend by telling a 
scrawny, undersized man that you 
bet he is mighty strong and wiry, and 
that he will live to put flowers on the 
graves of his more robust, over- 
blooded associates. 

One unusually successful salesman 
I know keeps a little card index tell- 
ing the most direct route to the hearts 
of all his customers. Public speaking, 
dogs, trout fishing, children, garden- 
ing, are among notations one will find 
on these cards. 

If you were to go into the office 
of Louis W. Hill, head of the Great 
Northern Railway, and try to see him 
for the purpose of selling him some- 
thing, he might send out his private sec- 
retary to do the talking for him. But 
send in word that you have come to talk 
about Col. Bill Hanley, a wealthy ranch- 
man of Bend, Oregon, and you are almost 
certain to get an immediate audience. 
Hill likes him. Hanley is not only his 
friend but one of his hobbies: Another 
way to arrive quickly in the good graces 
of Hill is to say something about Mr. 
Three Bears of the Hjack Feet Indian 
reservation. Hill and Three Bears are in- 
timate cronies and the railroad man is in- 
clined to drop everything to discuss his 
friend Three. 

I recall a brief interview I «nce had with 
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John D. Rockefeller. There are several 
ways of approaching this oil man. One is 
by commending him for his little house- 
hold economies. Tell Rockefeller that you 
have heard that less food is allowed to be 
wasted in his household than in the hum- 
blest home, and he will be immensely 
pleased. Another thing he likes to hear is 
what a power for good he is in his church 
or Sunday school. A few days before I 
was sent after a little interview with Rock- 
efeller, I had been at his church in Cleve- 
land and heard him make a short talk to 
the Sunday-school children. I told him 
how much I enjoyed it and what a lot of 
good it did me. He became cordial imme- 
diately. 

If 1 had started in to tell Rockefeller 
that I considered him the greatest business 
man or the greatest financier the world 
had ever known, probably he would have 
been bored. He would have known that 
I was not competent to judge his business 
ability, and that my opinion on that sub- 
ject was well-nigh worthless. But he ap- 
preciated that I was quite capable of judg- 
ing whether he was a good talker or not. 

A friend of mine had an almost identical 
experience with Andrew Carnegie. The 
steel man had delivered an address at the 
College of the City of New York. At the 
close of the exercises, Carnegie, all rigged 
up in a cap and gown, was marching along 
in a solemn procession of faculty members 
and graduates. My friend, a New York 
newspaper reporter, sidled up to him and 
began to talk about how much he had en- 


joyed Carnegie's speech—how helpful and 
inspirational it had been. In a moment he 
had steered Carnegie out of the procession 
to a little seat, where he got answers to a 
lot of questions that the steel master would 
not ordinarily have listened to. 

Once I wished to talk to the late Chief 
Te Fuller at the close of a speech he 

ad made before a Western college. I 
realized it was no use to say anything to 
him about his oratory, because public 
speaking was to him an old story. But I 
did say to him: 

* Mr. Justice, I didn't suppose a man on 
the Supreme Court could be so human." 

At once he gave me a smile which came 
right from his heart. The old chap liked 
to be regarded as a human being. 


Alot of men like to hear just the oppo- 
site. Many a man likes to be looked 
upon as a mere intellectual machine. In 
doing business with a man once, I insisted 
on having everything in writing. 

* Because," I told him, ‘‘you’re so cold- 
blooded and shrewd that I want to know 
just exactly where we stand." 

At that he fairly beamed all over. It 
was his ambition to be thought cold and 
shrewd in business matters. 

Then there are men whom you can win 
by telling them how immoral you imagine 
they are. Or that you think they are work- 
ing too hard. Still other men can be reached 
only by listening to them. Just let them 
talk, and look interested, and they will have 
a high opinion of your judgment. 


A. met 
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Too much importance cannot be aj 
tached to the auspices under which ya 
meet a man. One morning I had a call 
before breakfast at the hotel where I w 
staying. I asked that he be sent up to 
room. As he entered, I apologized brie 
for having to receive him in an old loun 
ing robe, explaining that when he called 
was right in the midst of taking a bat 

Hewasa life insurance agent, and thoug 
he was energetic and enterprising, he wa 
not a really successful salesman, becau 
he lacked tact—else he would not have 
called on me without an appointment at 
such an inopportune time. Because he got, 
me out of the bathtub, if I had wanted any, 
life insurance I should not have felt like 
buying it from him. | 

And this reminds me that as a salesman 
I try to find out in advance a uberi 
customer's moods and daily habits. If he 
is a man who has important work he likes 
to perform before noon, I make it a point| 
not to disturb him until afternoon.’ But 
if he is a man who tires easily, is in the 
habit of eating a hearty lunch, and be 
coming sleepy, crusty, or irritable in the. 
afternoon, I naturally aim to see him in 
the morning. 

Sizing up a man is often a matter of 
simple elimination. Sometimes I amuse 
myself by trying to tell all about strangers 
I see in public places. Just the other 
day, I sat next to a substantial-looking , 
old chap and his wife in a theater. He 
was a quiet, humble-appearing fellow, and 
yet I knew that he had money, because . 


“Just what mischief are you here for, anyhow?” ? 
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Sid Says. 
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both he and his wife had clothes of excel- 
lent quality—even though they were not 
especially stylish—and his wife wore a 
good deal of expensive jewelry. Yet the 
man looked rather ill at ease. From this 
I judged that he had not always been ac- 
customed to the luxuries of life; theater- 
going, I felt sure, was rather new to him. 
| wondered how he had got his money. 
Probably not by inheritance, for if it had 
been in the family for a long time he would 
have been more used to it. Not by any 
short-cut, get-rich-quick scheme, for he had 
an honest, serious face, and he looked like 
a lifelong toiler. Not as a member of any 
profession, because he was not polished 
and accustomed to his surroundings. Not 
in retail trade of any kind, or he would 


have been so accustomed to meeting all 
sorts of people that he would have looked 
more at ease. 

I made up my mind that he must be a 
manufacturer. He was not running an 
automobile concern, or making any kind 
of product with a lot of different parts, be- 
cause that would mean various depart- 
ments to his business, and would require 
probably more executive ability, more 
capacity for organization, than his face in- 
dicated he possessed. Therefore, he must 
be the manufacturer of some simple, sta- 
ple product. His business must be one 
that had grown gradually from a humble 
beginning, something that would not re- 
quire an elaborate equipment to start 
with. 


Sid Says: 


Between the acts we got to talking, and 
I found that he was the owner of a pros- 
perous little brickyard in a Western city. 
Obviously, if I had been intending to 
sell that man something, it would have 
been a big advantage to know all about 
him. It would have been a good thing to 
have looked him up thoroughly before 
tackling him. I have saved myself many 
a blunder by getting a “line” on a man in 
advance. 
Years ago, when I was a young re- 
orter doing police news, there was a 
Dis fat policeman named Bill Perkins who 
was one of the best news sources in town. 
It seemed as if more strange things oc- 
curred on his beat than anywhere else. 
All of us who (Continued on page 87) 


No one person is allowed to carry 


around all the world’s knowledge 


came famous in the moving picture game it was 

a sad blow to her vanity to find that most peo- 
ple did not know she had ever been on:the stage. Yet she 
had been a star in six comic opera and dramatic produc- 
tions and had earned as much as six hundred dollars a 
week before she ever dreamed of going into pictures. 

Many things happen in this world that lots of people 
know nothing about. A short time ago a cub reporter 
on a New York newspaper took up reading as a sport. 
Somebody gave him a novel by Thackeray. He read it 
and enjoyed it enormously. He enjoyed it so much that 
he talked about it, and he talked so much that one of his 
older and less kindly associates tumbled to the fact that 
he had not heard yet of Thackeray’s death—although it 
happened in 1863. So the suggestion was gently made to 
the reporter that if he liked Thackeray so much why 
didn’t he go and interview him for the Sunday paper. 
To this idea the young man rose like a trout. “Where 
does Thackeray live?" he asked. “In Yonkers,” was the 
quick reply. “But ‘wherebouts’ in Yonkers?” “Oh, 
just get off the train and ask anybody. Everybody 
knows Thackeray, the great writer. Some guy—that 
Thackeray! Has a big house in Yonkers, anybody will 
point it out to you.” So began the trip to Yonkers and 
enlightenment. 

Allmen who have dealings with the public know that 
great numbers of human beings who are “well up” in 
one tld of knowledge may be grossly ignorant in 
iche. Bock publishers who handle Dickens's works 
P^ quently get letrers to Dickens marked “Please for- 
ad to the author”? When a theatrical production of 
“Don Gaizct«" was made a few years ago there were 
me calls from the gallery for the author. Yet Cer- 
Pontes, the suthor, is practically dead—having passed 

say in 1416. When Tue AMERICAN MacaziNE pub- 
tod tae story about Cecil Rhodes one very interested 
Seer, an exce. dingly smart and energetic young man, 
Dr th: editor how much he had enjoyed the article, and 


M*s- CLARK says that when she be- 


then said that he had never heard of Rhodes before. 
When Billy Sunday roasts Bob Ingersoll, the result is 
that hundreds of people go to the library to find out who 
Ingersoll was. They don't even know whether he is or 
was. This is an absolute fact—checked up at the New 
York Public Library. (The girl who copied this on the 
typewriter is twenty-two and a good church member, 
but she just admitted to me that the name Bob Ingersoll 
is news to her.) Imagine an evangelist twenty-five years 
ago running into great shoals of people who had never 
heard of Ingersoll! 

Such is fame. The sea of humanity is so vast and 
deep that we sink out of sight in it rapidly. On the sur- 
face are those now alive and kicking. Underneath are 
the forgotten millions who have gone before. But even 
those on the surface are so busy struggling to stay there 
that you will have to excuse them if they don't know all 


that is "doing" now—to say nothing of all that was 


* doing" in the past. 

So don't go around thinking that other people are 
idiots because they don't know precisely the same things 
that you know. No matter how much you know, you 
can be sure that you don't know much. No matter how 
well posted you are, it would be easy to produce an ex- 
pert in some line to whom you would look like a simple- 
ton. It has been said that as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury a great scholar like Milton could master most of the 
knowledge recorded. That was because little was re- 
corded. In those days there were few printing presses 
and poor facilities for transmitting information. Many 
men must have had good ideas which died with them. 
It is different now. Ideas and facts are put into books, 
magazines and newspapers where they can be referred to. 
And many things get into print which are neither facts 
nor ideas! I suppose that the truth finally prevails—but 
we know that it doesn't always prevail in time for the 
typesetter. Anyhow, Milton, if alive now, would be a 
busy boy, with no leisure for skating, if he tried to pass 
all the examinations that could be put up to him. 
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The Making of George Groton 


George Groton's First Tussle 
with New York 


LLIONS of men have been through the mill so graphically 


described below. 


Thousands upon thousands are going 


through it right now in New York, Chicago and all other big 
towns. It is hard to tell who will enjoy the story most—city folks 
who have won out and made places for themselves, or young folks and 
small-town folks who are thinking of tackling the great city and won- 
dering how they will make out at the job. Anyhow, it is life—as 
those who have been through the experience will testify. 


GET THIS 
Before Beginning the Story 


EORGE GROTON, a young man in 
Merwin, Massachusetts, pitched a ball 
game that greatly impressed Merode Juer- 
gens, a New York financial giant who was 
‘back home" in Merwin for the day. In 
fact, Juergens umpired the game, and would 
have been struck by a flying pop bottle 
had it not been for George, who saved 
him. 
That ball game changed the whole course 
of George Groton’s life. Juergens thought 


young Groton a marvel. He admired his 
fine pitching, his quick thinking in catch- 
ing the bottle, and his personality; so much 
so that he told Groton he belonged in New 
York and made him promise to come to 
his office if he ever wanted a job in the big 
city. He fired George Groton’s imagina- 
tion by his praise, and so we find him now 
on his way to New York, just after he has 
kissed Betty Wilson, his small-town sweet- 
heart, good-by. 


HE lights of New York began to 
appear; first, a few at long dis- 
tances on the outgoing highways, 
then closer together, until finally 
we rolled across the little water 
separating Manhattan Island from the 
rest of the United States, and at once 
there were lights everywhere. People in 
the car began the bustle of getting off. A 
man in the seat behind me woke up, and 
stretched himself and swore. I had heard 
plenty of profanity in Merwin, but it had 
enerally been uttered with a purpose— 
hot words out of a seething soul. No one 
in Merwin ever woke up swearing. It is 
only where life has grown complex, where 
the problems of it are almost too much of 
a burden on the petty human mechanism 
built to wrestle with them that men damn 
the day before they have tasted it. . 

I wondered about them all. A curious 
change had come over them with the 
warning of the first street lamp. Before 
that there had been considerable good 
fellowship on the train. Four men in 
facing seats had played pinochle all the 
way from Hartford, punctuating the play 
with loud laughter, and celebrating eac 
completed game by passing a bottle back 
and forth. Several others gathered about 
to watch. The rest of the car, too, bore 
evidence to the fact that man is in- 
curably gregarious. In almost every seat 
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two men had sat together, chatting, 
laughing, opening up their hearts. Then 
suddenly the street lamps: and as some 
flowers close at the touch of sunlight, 
so with those first yellow rays every 
d. in the car’ seemed suddenly to snap 
shut. 

The pinochle game broke up, and three 
of the players jumped abruptly to look 
after their bags, leaving the fourth to 
gather up the cards without help. Men 
who had been chatting as though they 
had known each other for years, with- 
drew, each into himself. The same look 
Spread from face to face. I did not recog- 
nize it then. I know it now. It was the 
look of Business. The little holiday of 
three or four hours was over; men who had 
incautiously allowed themselves to become 
intimate with their seat mates instinctively 
put up the bars. Two men I did see who 
exchanged cards, each urging the other to 
look him up sometime. And as I later 
passed their seat I noticed that each had 
left the other's card behind him. It was a 
pleasant formality which neither misun- 
derstood. Under óther circumstances the 
would have been glad to foster the friend- 
ship that the journey had begun. But New 
York was upon them and around them and 
in them. One does not look people up in 
New York. 

All through the four hours’ journey 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


Mer Juergens’s words had been ring- 
ing in my ears: "* You're too good for this 2 
town." The click of the car wheels beat ~ 
them into a sort of chant: “Too good for 
this town, too good for this town, too 
good." I was glad of that chant. It had 
helped me to keep my shoulders pushed | 
back, to drown the pounding of my heart. ^". 
But now the train SEDET the wheels 
were still; the chant ceased—and with its ... 
last note my self-assurance seemed to 
p. I tried to lift my courage b 
its t straps, to remind myself who 
was, the most successful young chap in 
Merwin, who had come to New York to DE 
make good in a bigger field. But to no ^ 
avail. It was not the young conqueror I — 
had pictured who stepped out into the a 
lights of the big station. It was a country zd 
kid from Merwin, Massachusetts, one ne 
hand on his suit case and the other dug ^v 
into his pocket, clutching a roll of eighty- ^ 
seven dollars, cash. And every man who ; 
looked at me knew me for what I was. m ‘k 


I SLIPPED around the edges of the wait- 7 
ing-room, avoiding the yawning open set 
space in the middle, and found my way ` 
to the information desk. I have lived in >! 
the city years enough now to have lost my ^ 
awe of most of the men and things that ^ 
are considered awesome; but my opinion =°% 
of the men marked “Information” has “pu 
not changed. They still are a mystery to ^77 
me, and a delight. I like even yet toreach.— ^ 
the station a few minutes before train eran 
time so that I may loiter near their altar E 
and listen to the information that they “=~ 
give to all who ask, on any subject/freely. + 
and without price. How men who know d 
all things that are in heaven and earth On 
and the subways that are under the earth =n. 
can be hired for so little is still more than. 55 
I can comprehend. RE 
In a few minutes I had learned the ad- ~ 
dress of the little hotel to which someone ` li 
in Merwin had directed me, and was of ud 
my way to it in a street car. Evenatthat + 
late hour the car was almost crowded. It isn 
was eleven o'clock; yet here was a street - 
car filled, not with merry-makers, but : 
mostly with people coming or going to : 
their work. Everyone in Merwin went to “iin 
work at the same time and quit at the ~ x, 
same time, and went to bed at the same “nets 
time. Did New Yorkers never go to bed). 
I wondered. Und 
After a long time the conductor called : fa 
my street, and I stepped off in front of the i. 


hotel where I was to spend my first night 
in New York. ee et UR 
It is rated a third-class hotel in New ^ -.., 
York; yet compared with the Mansion *.., 
House in Merwin it seemed terrifyingly -; , 
big and imposing. I walked once past its 
doorway, stealing a glance down its long 
white corridor; a door man in uniform 
stood on guard. I kept on walking until 
I reached the corner, hoping he had not 
seen me, and stood there a moment look 
ing up at its hundreds of windows, es 
with drawn shades, with the light, " 
i slip- 
ing through around and below peas 
Hardly a single dark window. ^ t 


of 
fear smote me; perhaps the hot: per 
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¿| perhaps I should have to walk 
«| that long corridor to the desk, 
i=. | only to turn and make my inter- 
~~ | minable way out again. But my 
.'..| fears were groundless. I got a 
«..| rom, and I went quickly to 
na| sleep, my first night in New 
=| York. 


ii CHAPTER VIII 
| FELT pretty well satisfied 


... ‘with my appearance when I 
,.. took a look at myself in the glass 
the next morning. My suit had 
| been bought in the biggest store 

<| in Springfield; it was somewhat 
wrinkled from the journey, but 
it was the finest thing I had ever 
had and looked very metropoli- 
tan to me. I had on tan shoes, 
iso. Only one or two young 
dandies in Merwin had ever de- 
fed the settled moral sense of 
| the community with tan shoes. 
I counted on them to stamp me 
of New York, New Yorkish, and 
indeed, in justice to them it 
must be said that they went as 
farasthey could. Unfortunately, 
. they could not go far enough to 
cover the purple socks which 
stood out vigorously above them. 

The hotel cashier who received 
the dollar and a half for my 
mght's sleep, motioned toward 
the dining-room, where, even at 
that early hour, breakfast was 
being served. But there, had 

n a copy of the menu card in 
my bedroom. I had figured over 
ita bit as I shaved, and dis- 
covered that even the simple 
breakfast which my mother had 


Ton è A 4 s 

7 ben in the habit of serving in 

“~'o Merwin would cost me ninety 

inb: | Ce Th sry 

vane, URS. The cashier's gesture to- 

“<j Ward the dining-room was almost a com- 

Cz mand. [felt the blood mounting to my 
>. cheeks as I turned and, tramping down 


the long empty hotel corridor, slipped 
, Past the sentinel at the dining-room door, 
. Past the outside door man and into the 
5^. Street, Ninety cents—a man should be 
"^. able to live all day for ninety cents. 
So I walked across the street to Childs’. 
know now that that is what almost 
‘veryone does who stays in a New York 
otel overnight. Rich men, poor men, 
ar men, thieves, they all sleep in 
aV expensive rooms, and come back to the 
We pilt corridors to pick their teeth, but they 
2. ""Mfast in the little restaurant across 
treet. Wherever there is a big New 
"Uk hotel you find Childs’ clustered 


S {oad it like bees about a flower garden. 
ed ct enoveh money now so that I am 
pm "shamed of this conventional trick; 
ne | nur (nat mc Inc 7 . h 

went" rning I felt guilty all the way 


‘es the street. At any instant I ex- 
pq"! à heavy hand to be laid on my 
hy... et and a harsh voice to summon me 
back to Cat where I belonged. 

Tie p#sant face of the waitress re- 
îsired me, | felt a return of confidence. 


ae 
' 
X. 


Juergens grasped my arm and half pulled me inside, 
*Gent'men, George Groton. Boy from Merwin, old home 
town. Good boy. Just what we're lookin’ for. What?” 


She would not let anything happen to me. 
I blushed and stammered a bit over my 
order, but she helped me through. And 
I felt instinctively that her smile was as 
wholesome and harmless as her crisp new 
uniform. I watched her flit way to the 
kitchen. for the ham and eggs, and I 
marveled at the trimness of her figure, 
the slenderness of her waist. 


I WAS just five minutes of seven when 
I stepped on the elevated train that was 
to carry me down to Wall Street and Mer 
Juergens’s office. At seven-twenty I 
walked up to the big door with his name 
inscribed upon it in shining gilt, turned 
the knob, and found it locked. Around 
the corner in the long corridor I heard foot- 
steps. It occurred to me suddenly that I 
had no business to be in the building so 
early, that my presence might be mis- 
understood. Seized with consternation, I 
turned and ran down the marble steps 
into the street. Then for a solid hour I 
walked in and out among the caverns of 
down-town New York, coming back at 
intervals to the building where dues ens's 
office was. It was eight-thirty when I 


finally caught sight of a boy with a bag 
of mail over his shoulder going in at the 
door. I set my hat straight, buttoned my 
coat, and resolutely followed him in. 

The door opened into a paneled recep- 
tion-room, fitted with a table and a half- 
dozen easy chairs. No one was in the 
room. Even the big office behind it I 
would have thought vacant had it not 
been for a shrill whistle coming from some- 
where out of sight. I picked up a copy of 
the telephone directory and sat down in 
one of the chairs. How had Mer Juergens 
been able to make so much money, I 
wondered, when neither he nor any of his 
people went to work early in the morn- 
ing. Was not "early to rise" the first 
motto of success? 

That question came back to worry me 
evor once in a while for some weeks, 
until finally I hit upon an explanation. 
There were two classes of workers in New 
York, I decided—those who live by really 
constructive enterprises, and those who 
live off each other. The first rise early, 
almost, if not quite, as early as in smaller 
towns. The second do not. Being an 
early bird is all very well; but there is no 
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Three or four girls chattered their way into the reception-room, 
glanced at me, giggled, and passed on through to the office 


sense in getting up before the worms. 
After a time a group of three or four 
girls chattered their way into the recep- 
tion-room, glanced at me, giggled, and 
passed on through to the office. A dapper 
oung man followed, smoking a cigarette, 
fis hat on the back of his head. Then 
other young men and more girls. It was 
all very disconcerting. I felt the courage 
with which I had set forth in my new 
clothes slowly oozing away. In Merwin, 
the presence of a stranger in a place of 
business in the morning would have been 
a matter of first importanee. I could not 
understand the neglect of Juergens's force. 
Just then I heard a crisp voice at my 
elbow. ' 
* [s there anything I can do for you?" 
I turned to find myself looking into the 
eyes of a young woman with blond hair 


and a very business-like appearance. I 
had had no experience with women in 
offices. Business had always seemed to me 
a thing for men. I started a halting reply. 
"Speak up," interrupted the young 

woman. “Whom do you want to see?" 
“Mr. Juergens,” I answered. » 

‘Not in for an hour yet. Got a card? 
o, ma’am,” I answered, ashamed of 

the admission. * I'll wait for him.” 

slipped into a chair in the corner of the 
office farthest from her desk, and began 
to read the “Wall Street Journal.” I had 
read it through four times, even to the 
advertisements, when at last there was a 
sound as of a rushing wind in the corri- 
dor outside, the door flew open, and Mer 
Juergens burst in. He gave a quick nod to 
the girl at the desk, glanced at me, and 
I thought was about to recognize me, 


then slammed through the door and 
across the office to his own private room. 
It was as though a force pump had filled 
the office with oxygen. Every typewriter 
clicked a bit more rapidly; every penc 
accentuated its squeak. 


I? WAS a trifle after eleven o'clock when 
word came out that Mr on ens Was 
free and would see me. A r -head 
office boy led me down in front of long 
rows of desks, past clicking typewnters, 
and jangling telephones, up to a mahogany 
door. He threw it open and pushed me 
inside. 
Mr. Groton,” he called. 
Mer Juergens’s desk was over b; the 


. window in one corner of the room. 4t the 


sound of my name, he stood and’ 
started toward me, holding out ui; hand. 
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“Lo, George,” he said heartily. '* How's 
everything in Merwin?” 
“Very good, thank you, Mr. Juergens,” 
I replied; and I could have hugged him as 
Isaid it. This was the first familiar face I 
' had seen in New York, the first friendly 
| greeting. I felt like the travelers I had 
read abut, who stand on the deck of 
their ships, returning from a foreign land, 
and see the Stars and Stripes waving over 
the harbor. My boyish heart went out to 
that big, smiling man. He had not for- 
gotten me; he was my friend. There was 
nothing he could have asked that I would 
not have done for him gladly at that 
moment. Surely no guile could live 
behind a smile and a voice like that. 
“Want a job, do you?” he continued. 
“Decided I was right, eh? Well, I told 
; yu Mer Juergens never forgets. Have to 
fx y'u up some way.” 
e touched a button on his desk, and 
\ [heard a buzzer sound in the outer office. 
| A trim-looking young woman appeared 
i at the door, i 
* “Send for Mr. Small," said Mer 
Juergens. ` 
| A moment later a thin little man in a 
^ blackoffice coat presented himself. He had 
a pen behind his ear and was growing bald. 
| He entered the presence of Mer Juergens 
' with a furtive glance, as one not quite 
į sue whether good or evil was to be the 
' | outcome of the interview. 
| “Small,” Juergens exploded, “shake 
* hands, George Groton. Young friend of 
mine; old home town, Merwin. Wan’s 
kam business. Start him in your depart- 
ment fifty dollars month. G’by, George. 
Work hard. Remember N’York’s dif- 
| ferent m Merwin. Got to keep eye on 
th’ ball every minute. Expec’ you to 
make good. Gotta be credit to old home 
town, G’by.” : 
He stretched out one hand and reached 
for the button on his desk with the other. 
1 As Small and I passed through the door 
ve met the trim little secretary coming 


m. 
CHAPTER IX 


SMALL led me across the big office 

to his department in the farther cor- 
Xr. À number of young chaps of about 
my own age were seated on high stools, 
bending over big books. All of them 
boked up at us as Small began pulling 
up a stool to a vacant desk and making 
à place for me. 

'You may begin by checking these 
acounts,” he said, opening a big ledger 
In front of me and piling up a lot of slips 
d paper at my elbow. 
wy 9 introductions; no loss of time; a 

.- Mmimum of explanation. Just, “You 
may check these accounts"—this was 

usiness’s greeting to its neophyte. 
was thankful for the moment that I 


‘ould start without any other formality 

of rey. I bent my head over the bi 

x» book like the rest of them. Behind me 
tard a snicker, which was aimed, I 

Je Mesume, at the purple socks. 

FE Up fom the meadows, fresh with 

no 758 meone whi red, 

IE woe rose *O viet roots of my hair, 

* lure aded net vo notice the remark. 

eatin. hecd a little lower and began 


"Bot. rows of figures, following 
gred rns mstructi ns. I was going to make 
< op for the oig home town. I was going 

jy my ecn +. ball every minute. 


The office closed at half-past five, a 
pong in the corner announcing the hour. 

carried my ledger over to the vault and 
handed it to Small. As I turned I found 
myself facing a young chap of about my 
own age and height. I had noticed him 
before. He was dark-eyed and dark- 
haired, well set up, with a little mus- 
tache, and a lip that seemed to find it 
very easy to curl. It was he, I suspected, 
who had made the remark about “up 
from the meadows.” 

I moved to go around him, but he 
stepped deliberately in front of me and 
stood, hands in pockets, his eyes looking 
directly into mine. 

“So you're the white-haired boy from 
Merwin, are you?” he sneered. “Little 
Jackie from the boss’s little old home 
town. Nice little Jackie, what?” 


I DID not know what to say. The other 
young fellows were crowding up around 
us. From behind me I heard Mr. Small’s 
voice in modest deprecation: 

“Mr. Evans!”—the useless appeal of 
a little man who long ago ceased to expect 
to be obeyed. 

Evans, the young chap who had stopped 
me, paid no heed. 

“Why don’t you answer, Jackie?" he 
demanded. A pale-faced chap behind him 
snickered. The tone and the snicker com- 
bined set my pulses to pounding. 

“If you want to know whether I came 
from Merwin," I said hotly, “the answer 
is yes.” 

“Yes, sir," supplemented Evans, still 
sneering. 

I made no answer, but attempted to 
push by. 

"Yes, sir," repeated Evans. “Little 
boys must learn manners, Jackie. Say, 
‘Yes, sir" He reached out his thin 
fingers, stained with the brown of ciga- 
rette smoke, and gave my ear a tweak. 

In an instant I lost all sense of caution. 
I did not know who he was. It never 
occurred to me to inquire. I forgot that I 
was in a strange office, that I was starting 
my business career, that I might destroy 
my chance of promotion—I forgot every- 
thing but that sneering face and my 
smarting ear. 

With all the strength in me I lunged 
out at him. He caught the purpose in my 
eyes and ducked, but not in time to avoid 
the blow entirely. It was aimed for his 
teeth, but glanced off one ear instead. 
It was a real smash just the same, and 
left its red mark behind. He straightened, 
the sneer replaced by a look of hate. 

“Damn you, you little upstart, I'll 
teach you!” he cried, and started for me. 
I threw my hands into position and 
stepped back a bit. I was ready for him. 
He was as heavy as I, but I knew I was 
in better physical condition. Also I was 
white-hot. Something in my face must 
have made him hesitate. He did not come 
on with a leap. Instead, he swore more 
violently and pranced a bit. Before we 
could get each other again, the others 
closed in and he allowed himself to be led 
away. : 

It would get them all in bad, they pro- 
tested to him. The old man would ear 
of it and raise the dickens of a row. 
Better wait until some other time; better 
settle it outside the office. “Finish him 
later, Charley." ‘Get him outside, 
Charley." "Love him go, Charley," 
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they chorused, and, still swearing and 
threatening, Evans let them carry him 
along with them to the door and down 
the steps. : 
Two young fellows remained behind. 
They waited until the shouts of the 
others had died away in the hall, and then 


‘they came up to me and introduced them- 


selves. Their names were Hayden and 
Gilchrist. ; 

"Don't let him worry you," said 
Hayden. “He'll never make another 
pass at you. He's mean, but he's got a 
yellow streak." 

And Gilchrist added: “If we can do 
anything for you, let us know." 

hen they, too, went out, and I thought 
I had been left alone. 

But I had forgotten Mr. Small. He 
came up from behind quietly, and touched 
me on the arm. 

“You did just right, Groton,” he said 
in his squeaky voice, patting my arm as a 
child might stroke a big dog. “Just 
right, though I'm afraid you haven't 
heard the last of it.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Small?" I 
asked, wonderingly. 

* He's a bully and a snob,” the little 
man continued, shaking his head. “And 
of course I wouldn't have him in the 
department a minute if it were in my 
hands. But there's some things that 
can't be helped. I'm afraid your first day 
has ended rather unpropitiously, rather 
unpropitiously," he repeated, shaking his 
head as though liking the sound of the 
phrase. 

* But I don't understand!" I exclaimed. 
* Who is he? What—" 

“You mean to say you don't know?” 
The little man's eyes opened into a baby 
stare. "But of course you couldn't be 
expected to," he added apologetically. 
“I should have told you. The young 
man whom you struck was Charles Mars- 
ton Evans, the Old Man's nephew. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, he is to be 
next head of this business." 


CHAPTER X 


[ETTER from Elizabeth Wilson, Mt. 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, to George Groton, Esq., 
Fifty-seventh Street Y. M. C. A., New 


York. 


Dear GEORDIE: It was just like your dear 
old self to write me such a good long letter on 
our first day in New York. I am glad you 
have such a pleasant room at the Y. M. C. A. 
with Mr. Gilchrist; he sounds very nice. I 
wonder if he is any relation to Madeline Gil- 
christ who is a freshman here and comes from 
Middletown, Connecticut. I must ask her the 
next time I see her. If he is, I am going to find 
out every blessed thing about him—what he 
looks like and what he does and what he likes 
and everything. I want to feel that I can just 
see with my own eyes all your friends, and 
everything you are doing. 
asn’t it fine that Mr. Juergens remembered 
you right away and had a place all ready for 
you! But of course he would remember you. 
Nobody can ever forget you, and, besides, 
think what you did for him! We get a New 
York paper here at the Library, the “Tribune,” 
and I am going to read it every day. All about 
the stock market and everything. And in about 
three or four months, do you know what? I 
expect to see your name right in that New 
York “Tribune.” Oh, you needn’t blush and 
splutter. I know you, and there isn’t anything 
can keep you down. You're going to be one of 
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the great big men of New York. And think 
what that will mean, Geordie. Think of all the 
good you can do. 

We had our class elections last night, and a 
certain little friend of yours was elected presi- 
dent of the Junior Class. She knows she didn't 
deserve it, and she isn't proud of herself a bit; 
but down in her heart she's kind of sneaking 
glad, because she doesn't want her friends to be 
ashamed of her when they go away and become 
great big men in New York. 

Good-by, Mister New Yorker. I've got to go 
right over to the Library and see what you and 
Mr. Morgan have been doing, 
and Mr. Harriman and every- 
body. 

Yours always, 
BETTY. 


CHAPTER XI 
I DID not tell either Betty 


or my mother about my 
trouble with Evans. My 
first impulse had been to do 
so. I suppose there is noth- 
ing more deeply rooted in a 
man than the instinct to tell 
his troubles to his wife—or 
to some other woman if he be 
not fortunate enough to have 
a wife. From the day when 
Adam came back to the 
apple tree with the news 
that the lease on the garden 
would be canceled the first 
of the month, men have 
followed, generation after 
generation, along that line 
of least resistance, until now 
the habit is almost irresist- 
ible. 

As days went by Evans 
seemed to be taking care to 
avoid me, and I made no 
effort to put myself in his 
way. I was busy enough. 
More than that, I was bel 
ginning to have a real in- 
terest in the job, to look be- 
hind the figures and get 
some vision of the transac- 
tions which they repre- 
sented. At noon I used to go 
across to Broad Street and 
watch the maneuvers of the 
brokers on the curb. Much 
of what went on there and 
on the “big board" in Wall 
Street was still Greek to me, 
but I was beginning here 
and there to catch a glint of 
light. And I liked the game; 
I knew it was the game for 
me. I had no desire that my 
participation in it should be 
interrupted or endangered 
by another fight with Evans 
which might, this time, 
come to the attention of: 
Mer Juergens himself. After 
a week or more, when neither 
Evans nor any of the others 
showed any intention of re- 
viving the thing, I began to 
think that it had entirely 
blown over, and promptly 
determined to forget it. Sed 
haps in course of time Evans 
and I would become real 
friends. Stranger things had 
happened. 

When the end of the week 
came round, Small invited 


me to spend my first Sunday at his home 
EE Vernon, and I accepted grate- 
ully. 

I stepped off the train at the Mt. Ver- 
non station about twelve-thirty and in- 
quired for his house. To my surprise, 
nobody had ever heard of him. I under- 
stood, later. He was that kind of harm- 
less little man who could live twenty 
years in the same community without 
exciting the slightest interest or inquiry. 
At length I located him in a little frame 


house at the end of an unpaved street, 
He himself came out from his back-vard 
garden to greet me, and introduced me 
to his wife, who was wholesome looking 
and considerably larger than he, and to 
his two growing boys. 

We sat down to a rather tough steak, 
and delicious baked potatoes and other 
simple things which Mrs. Small had cooked 
herself and brought in from the kitchen 


with her own hands. The marks of gen- : 


teel poverty were everywhere throughout 


In an instant I lost all sense of caution: J fof- 
I might destroy my chance of promotion. With 


RHHMXESS] 
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theestablishment. The furniture was good, 
but meager—not quite rugs enough to cover 
all the bare spaces, not quite chairs enough 
to make the room look right. Yet it was 
the kind of poverty that makes a man 
want to lift his hat. It was skimping on 
the things that are seen rather than on 
the things that are not seen. Cheap fur- 
niture and tough steak, yes; but the very 
best education for the boys. Clothes that 
shone like a baby's scrubbed face, from 
much sponging and pressing by their 


owners. But really good books and some 
life insurance, and a growing nest egg in 
the bank. 

There was considerable good-natured 
chaffing at the dinner table, and I trem- 
bled a bit for poor Small, having dis- 
covered even in one week that he was not 
regarded with great seriousness in the 
office. But I might have saved my 
sympathy. Small, in his quiet way, was 
not merely head of his own house, he was 
something of a hero to his wife and sons. 


£ot that I was starting my business career, that 
all the strength in me I lunged out at him 
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I listened while he told them about the 
week in Wall Street, and of what Morgan 
and Harriman and Schiff had been 
doing—telling it as one who might sa 
“All of which I saw and part of Shik T 
was." 

And I thought to myself then, as I have 
thought it many times since, what a 
blessed provision of nature it is which 
sends all good wives into the world blind. 
I have visited in the home of a man who 
was utterly useless (Continued on page 104) 


The Book That Has Helped Most 


in Business 


ferred upon you 


Master it—if you want to have the degree 
H. N. D. (Doctor of Human Nature) con- 


By the Author of “Finding God in Millersville” and “My Silent Partner” 


NE reason why the 
Millersville Cut- 
lery Works con- 
tinues to grow is 
that every im- 

portant man in our organi- 
zation is still growing. The 
business, being nothing but 
the sum total of the men in 
it, is expanded automati- 
cally by the pressure inside, 
the pressure of the added 
stature and breadth of its 
men. 

Two weeks ago a small 
block of our stock sold for 
$262 a share; the current 
price was $30 when I took 
hold of the business a little 
more than ten years ago. 
Eight hundred per cent in- 
crease in ten years! I got to 
thinking about it one night 
after the office had closed, 
and about the men who had 
made it possible. How many 
of them had grown eight 
hundred per cent in ten 
years? Not all, of course; 
some had reached their 
limit even earlier than ten 
years ago. But some, on the 
other hand, had grown a 
thousand per cent. There 
was F redd: Peterson, for 
example, who was office boy 
when I came to the business, 
and is now, at thirty-two, 
our sales manager. 

Even as I was thinking 
about him, the door of my 
office opened and he stepped 
in. 

* Busy, Boss?" he asked 
in his breez way. 

“Not a bit, Freddy,” I 
answered. "Just dreaming 
a little. What's on your 
mind?" . 

He pulled a chair up close 
to my desk. ] 

“You know I was thirty- 
two years old last week," he 
began. 

nodded. 

“Well, I devoted a part of 
my happy birthday to a bit 
of serious thought. And 


Eating Your Own Words 
is Often Good Dieting 


E SHOWED this piece to a big business man 
about whom we had an article in the magazine 
not long ago. He read it through and then, lay- 
ing down the proofs, said, with characteristic force: 
“Don’t quote me, but this article reminds me of 
something. I was brought up in a pious family—had to 
go to church as a kid. I can remember sitting there Sun- 
day after Sunday by my father's side and earing the 
preacher read out of the Good Book. At home I had the 
same experience—heard the Bible read aloud thousands 
of times, literally thousands of times, because we had it 
every day. Some of it made a curious impression on me. 
Take this one, ‘ For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
- - - but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.’ Why, I used to sit there 
and say to myself when they'd rea that—' Well, that 
one is a lie—nothing but a lie. Who ever heard anything 
so foolish!" But, oh, how I have had to eat my words on 
it. Of course I know now that it is the last word on the 
subject—the truth stated so nakedly that it is almost 
cruel. It is one of those laws of life so deep that it takes 
a man half a lifetime even to grasp it. There was another 
one that used to amuse me—' The meek shall inherit the 
earth.’ When they'd read that I almost laughed in my 
sleeve at the nonsense of it. Who ever heard anything so 
ridiculous as the idea that the meek would ever get any- 
where! Say, do you know that I was a full grown man 
earning $5,000 a year before I tumbled to the fact that 
there was something in it! Of course, I know now that 
there is everything in it! You bet the meek inherit the 
earth—if they have ability. And meekness is in itself a 
great ability. Meekness is holding your temper, sticking 
to a course, refusing to be swerved from the main line of 
action. 

“Oh, I understand the meaning of that world-old 
wisdom now. I have seen it work out. I have seen some 
of the meek win out—and I have seen some of the blus- 
terers lose out. No, you don't have to sell me the Bible 
as a book of pace wisdom. I know that I uncon- 
sciously use the Bible in my business all the time. I 
don’t think I half realize how much I owe to that experi- 
ence of getting it drummed into me as a boy—rebellin 
against it—and then firiding out as the years passe 
that I wasn't so smart as I had thought I was.” 


start right now—to-night. 
What shall I start on? 
What's the best book on 
usiness ever written?" 
“The Bible," I replied, 
right off the bat. My an- 
swer disappointed him, as I 
knew it would. His face 
showed it. He didn't want 
to offend me, and yet he 
didn't mean to be put off. 
“I know, Boss,” he said; 
^ you're a bug on the Bible, 
of course. And it's a great 
book, I know that. Every- 
body ought to read it more. 
I'm going to read it a lot— 
sometime. But just now I 
want some regular business 
literature, something that a 
usiness man can really 
use." 
I picked up my hat. 
«Come on out to m 
house to dinner, Freddy,” 
said; “the family's away at 
the lake and I’m all alone. 
I'm going to show you that 
when it comes to modern 
business the Bible is the 
greatest one-volume corre- 
spondence course ever got 
together. 
** € 7OU and I are salesmen, 
Freddy," I began when 
we were seated at table 
that night; “we interpret 
salesmanship in the broad- 
est possible way, as persua- 
sion. We believe that all 
the progress the world has 
made has been made by vir- 
tue of wise and intelligent 
salesmanship. A doctor is 
a salesman; his business is 
to ‘sell’ the world better 
methods of living. An in- 
ventor is a salesman whose 
business is to ‘sell’ the 
world new and better ways 
of doing things. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, 
if he is successful in selling 
his ideas to the people, be- 
comes a great popular 
leader. 
“Everything must be sold. 


I came to the conclusion that it’s about and thirty, and then began to get self- When you come to look at it in that light, 
time for me to begin to do some system- satisfied with their good salaries and the Bible is a record of the lives of the 
atic reading. I've made pretty good prog- pleasant jobs, and haven't moved ahead a greatest salesmen who ever lived. For 
ress in business for my age. I realize it, single inch since. That’s what’s on my ideas are harder to sell than things. And 
and it's got me scared a little. I’m afraid mind. I want ou to lay out some reading the Hebrew prophets sold their people the 
I'll get too darned contented—that I'll. for me that wil make me a bigger business greatest idea that it is possible for the hu- 


quit growing. I'll bet I could name adozen man. 
fellows right in our own line that jumped 
ahead to beat the band between twenty 
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Will you do it?” 
“Sure I will,” I answered. 


man mind to entertain, the idea of God— 
: - sold it so well and so securely that the 
“Fine,” said Freddy. “I’m ready to world has scarcely been able to improve 
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on their salesmanship from that day to 
this. 

“Can you realize what that means? 
Everything else in human life has altered 
since the days of Moses; but the idea of 
God among us is pretty much the same 
idea that he formed and gave his people. 
What a mind the man must have had! 
what leadership! what salesmanship! No 
man ever went up against such stiff com- 
petition. The world was full of gods— 
male gods and female gods, wooden and 
stone and iron gods, human gods and 
animal gods—it was a poverty-stricken 
tribe indeed that couldn't boast at least a 
hundred. 

**"Thereis one God.’ That was Moses's 
sale. By interpreting their God to them, 
by bringing Him close to the people, by 
convincing them of His special care for 
them, Moses took the twelve tribes of 
slaves who had been in captivity to the 
Egyptians for generations and transformed 
them into a nation. 

“From slavery to nationality; from dis- 
sension to unity; from degradation to a 
compact, conquering national life, all in 
the lifetime of a single man! Do you know 
of any bigger job of salesmanship in the 
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SUPPOSE there isn’t anything new 
about domestic trouble. I suppose 
every man who owns a wife and kids 
has discovered that the even tenor of 
his home can change to an uneven 
squawk on mighty short notice and from 
seemingly trivial causes. But as an ad- 
Vertising man, I'm a believer in publicity. 
I've been playing a lone hand since I 
left the advertising firm of Ford & Has- 
wel. I was with them ten years, and 
When I went I took with me Miss Beatrice 
Galletley, the best woman copy-writer 
that Ford & Haswell ever had. I took her 
as Mrs. Royal Dexter, “Bunny,” for 
short, and we started out together as the 
“Royal Dexter Method." That lasted 
just a year, during which we made the 
eginning of a reputation. Then, with 
the advent of Royal Junior, Bunny was 
disqualified for active service. 
ut she was still very much part of the 
firm. She got up my most difficult copy 
for me, doing it in odd minutes while the 
baby slept. I suppose everyone knows 
What "copy" means in connection with 
advertising, but maybe it won't hurt to 


world than that? Isn't it reasonable to 
suppose that the salesman who could land 
that order is worth studying by salesmen, 
even to-day? 

* After Moses came a splendid succes- 
sion of salesmen, each with one big idea, 
which he sold in the face of the strongest 
kind of opposition. There followed a 
salesman named Amos, who added to 
Moses's ‘one God,’ ‘God is a God of jus- 


tice.’ 


s IF YOU want to get some notion of what 

a tremendously revolutionary idea that 
was, remember the Greek gods. Old Zeus, 
punishing mortals because they got in 
the way of his love affairs, acting wholly 
on selfish impulse, rewarding those who 
bribed him with the biggest sacrifices. The 
Israelites’ idea of God, at the beginning, 
was not much more advanced than that: 
they thought that feasts and sacrifices and 
ceremonies were the essential thing. So 
long as God was well fed with the odor 
of many altars, they were all right. 

“And into the very complacent center 
of that idea jumped Amos, with a God 
who could not be bought, a God who could 
not be bribed by sacrifices to support a 
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explain that it’s the sales talk which a 
manufacturer hires you to write about 
something he wants to sell, 

Our troubles really began two years 
later, when we added a dimpled puff-ball of 
a baby to our household, little Ruth. Our 
peerless maid, Augusta, informed us that 
she had had a chance—that was the way 
she put it—to get married. Her lover was 
the owner of a milk dairy, and he deliv- 
ered at our back door. He wanted 
Augusta, and he wouldn’t wait. Now be- 
gan our hunt for Augusta’s successor. We 
didn’t find one. We hired girls and fired 
girls with monotonous regularity. And 
there was one thing in which, without ex- 
ception, the various girls tallied: they 
couldn’t cook—and neither could Bunny. 
From a ruddy, pie-faced individual with 
the digestion of an anaconda, I became a 
lanky, caved-in, worried-looking com- 
muter, who munched digestive tablets at 
hours seasonable and otherwise. 


I CAME down to the office one morning 
to find myself minus a stenographer, 
and Quinlan away on a bat. Quinlan does 


bad cause, a God who wanted only justice 
and righteousness, and would reward them 
whether accompanied by fat offerings or 
not—it was a stupefying idea. Yet Amos 
proclaimed it, and sold it to the world; 
sold it everlastingly. 

“Twenty-five years later came another 
salesman. Like a lot of the rest of us who 
have to be a long time absent on the road, 
Freddy, this poor chap had trouble with 
his wife. Heartbroken by her desertion, 
his first hot impulse was to cast her off. 
Yet his love would not allow it. He went 
to her and took her back into his home. 
And the thought came to him, that surely 
as he loved his wife who had wronged him 
so God must love men even when they had 
disobeyed His laws and wandered from the 
path of their duty. 

“Not merely a just God, but a lovin 
God; a God who had power to punish, an 
yet refrained from punishing. Ito: know 
anything about the conceptions of gods 
that were current at the time this sales- 
man, Hosea, worked, you don't have to 
have it proved to you that few salesmen 
ever sold a bigger idea than he. 

“They were master salesmen—Moses, 
Amos and Hosea; (Continued on page 96) 


Bunny—of the 
"Royal Dexter Method" 


my art work; he's been a top-notcher in 
his day and still is—sometimes. Next I 
e a wire from Miss Mac, only she wasn't 

iss Mac any more! All I could do was 
groan. The girl was a corking good worker 
that Bunny and I had taken with us from 
Ford & Haswell's, and it had never oc- 
curred to me that there was any chance of 
my losing her, that way! If you'd ever 
seen her, you'd understand. 

Well, she was gone and there was no 
help for it; and so enter Miss Cornwallis. 

Of my own accord, I wouldn't have 
hired her on a bet. I knew from the start 
that this girl wasn't the right material. 
She was too dainty, too sweetly appealing, 
and too scared. But it seemed that Judge 
Parker, lifelong friend of her father, same 
home town, etc., had sent her to me. Life- 
long friend of her father, too. Somebody 


Se 


eg 
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had to be the goat, and I was handiest. 

I'll have to own that she tried hard. 
She was so anxious to please that she got 
on my nerves, which were jumpy enough 
without any special affliction. And she 
was afraid of me; she used to dodge when 

ke to her. 

^ ‘Well, it’s wonderful what we can stand, 
and live to laugh about. I went to the 
doctor and he gave me some nerve tonic 
and advised me to try New 1 hought. I 
hired two girls for Bunny, gritted my 
teeth and hung on, and at last things be- 
gan to ease up a little. ` 

Quinlan was having one of his spells of 
sanity and turning out beautiful work. I 
had pounded a few ideas into Miss Corn- 
wallis’s head and landed a new account 
without Bunny’s help. I felt rather chirked 
up, and started work on a full-page adver- 
tisement that I was going to run in next 
month's “Semaphore,” for my new ac- 
count, the National Safeguard Appliance 
Company. I wanted it to be something 
extra fine. I figured that this ad, if it made 
a hit, would go a long way toward putting 
the Royal Dexter ^ ethod on a solid 
foundation. The National Safeguard peo- 
ple wanted to push their “Searchlight 
signal, which is a warning device adapted 


With the advent of Royal Junior, Bunny 
was disqualified for active service 


to the railroad entrances to tunnels, 
bridge approaches, etc. It operates in the 
same way as an ordinary semaphore-arm 
signal, except that it is illuminated day 
and night by colored electric lights. When 
the way is clear and the signal says “Pro- 
ceed,” the arm points toward the sky; and 
when anything is wrong, the arm says 
“Stop,” by being in a horizontal position 
at right angles to the track, 

You see, here was a chance for a very 
pretty piece of display advertising, and I 
labored with Quinlan like a father until 
he got my idea and some of my enthusi- 
asm. I was going to have him make a 
drawing of a signal pr Xtecting a broken 
bridge, with a train coming around a 
curve, and run the thing in sepia tones. 


T HAD taken the N. S. A. people so long 

to make up their minds that we barely 
had time to get the thing up before the 
“Semaphore” went to press. T here wasn't 
time for a final O. K. 

Next, some people I had been corre- 
ponding with in St. Paul wrote me that 
their Mr. Elliott, the sales manager, would 
be in town the following Friday. I started 
dx i to work on something to show him, 
when he should come. I was so busy and 
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interested that I didn't no- 
tice what Miss Comwallis 
had been doing to the office 
until one day, as I came in 
from lunch, it burst upon 
me. At first I didn't quite 
get it; there was something 
wrong with the place, still 
it looked familiar. Then it 
struck me: it looked like an 
instalment-plan advertise- 
ment. The feather duster 
was encased in a green silk 
bag and hung neatly in a 
corner; there was a tidy on 
the back of Miss Cornwal- 
lis’s chair; there was a tray 
cloth or something on the 
shelf by the water cooler; 
white muslin curtains at 
the windows, and I'm blest 
if there wasn't a row of lace 
paper doilies on the station- 
ery shelf back of the door. 
I remembered that I had 
made a resolve the day be- 
fore to treat herlikea Chris- 
tian, no matter what she did. 

“I was just admiring your 
decorations, Miss Cornwal- 
lis,” I said. After all, the 
girl meant well. I added, in 
an attempt to be jocular, 
“All we need now is a ca- 
nary.” 

She brightened up like a 
plant when you've just sprin- 
kled it, and Í was glad I hadn't 
said anything nasty. Then 
a messenger [A handed me 
a wire from Elliott. He'd 
changed his plans and was 
going through Chicago that 
day. Would see me at 2:30, 
sharp. I grabbed my hat; 
I'd have time to get some 
lunch and make a business 
call that was imperative. 
As I was leaving, Miss Corn- 
wallis stopped me: 

“Mr. Dexter, what is a 
“superlative claim’?” 

“Oh, it’s a statement made by someone 
that his goods or his scheme is a hundred 
times better than any other in the market, 
and that no one can compete with him, or 
some other tommy-rot along the same 
line. Why do you ask? What's the mat- 
ter? 

“Well, here's a letter from the ‘Sema- 
phore, and they say it's against their 
standards to allow a superlative claim in 
an advertisement." f 

The “Semaphore” is always kicking up 
a row over something that is contrary to 
its standards. In this case it was easily 
fixed; all that I had to do was change the 
wording of a sentence, and I showed Miss 
Cornwallis. 

“You see,” I explained to her, “I hap- 

en to know that these people don’t care. 
Now there are some of our clients for 
whom we wouldn’t dare change a state- 
ment without their permission, so be care- 
ful and refer everything of this sort to me. 
lf it happens that you're up against it and 
I'm not here, why, juggle your words so 
that they give the same impression, even 
if they don't say the same thing. For in- 
stance, you can often get around this ‘su- 

erlative’ bugaboo by asking a question 
instead of making a direct statement.” 
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I rushed off. I wasn't gone an hour, 
but when I got back there was a card on 
my desk. Yes; the card was Elliott’s. 

*A stout gentleman was here," ex- 
plained Miss Cornwallis. "Aren't you 
early, Mr. Dexter? I told him you wouldn't 
be back for a couple of hours.” 

“What did you tell him that for?" I de- 
manded. 

“Why—why, you always go to the club 
on Thursdays." 

Of course. 
but myself. 
known. 

* He said he had to catch the 1:10 train 
to St. Paul, and if you wanted to talk busi- 
ness you'd have to come up there." 


I had no one to blame 
But Bunny would have 


[3T my lip and figured how I could get 
away. Quinlan wasn't quite through 
with the drawing for the N. S. A. Com- 
pany's ad, and the “Semaphore” wouldn't 
hold the forms open any later than Satur- 
day noon. This was Friday; the engraver 
could get the half-tone out all right. Quin- 
lan would just be able to make it, but I'd 
have to take a chance and risk the final 
look-over to him. I decided I would, for a 
few more clients like the people Elliott 
represented and Bunny and I would be 
on Easy Street. So I closed my desk and 
i Miss Cornwallis to finish signing the 
mail. 

I sailed home in a hurry. I figured I'd 
belate enough so dinner would be cooked. 


Bunny was in the kitchen stirring some- 
thing on the stove, her face red as a beet. 
The nurse girl we had was rocking baby 
Ruth with one hand and hanging on to 
young Royal with the other. 

"Where's Anna?" I asked. 

“She got a telegram that her mother 
was sick," answered Bunny wearily. “ Roy, 
if you'll take baby a minute, Nettie can 
help me here." 

“Tve got to take the ten o'clock flyer 
for St. Paul. Where's my suit case?" 

“Oh, Roy,” faltered Bunny. “I loaned 
it to Anna. There’s a suit box in the at- 
tic.” 

“Suit box be hanged! Why didn’t Anna 
take the suit box?” 

“How did I know you'd need your suit 
case?" demanded Bunny, with temper. 
“Why didn't you call me up?” 

“T tried for an hour to get you. The 
blamed 'phone must be out of order 
again." 

Bunny said “Oh!” and put her hand 
over her mouth. “I had it muffled with a 
towel to keep from waking baby,” she con- 
fessed. “I forgot to take it out afterward.” 

I felt like glaring—and I glared. Then 
I sniffed. *Something's burning.” 

Bunny rushed to the stove. “Fhe stew! 
Oh, dear! It's scorched!” 

“Stew?” I demanded. 

“Veal stew, but I’m afraid it’s spoiled.” 

I loathe stew of any age or gender. 
Moreover, I yearned for a full feed in ad- 


vance of my journey, and the acrid fumes 
of the burnt offering filled the kitchen. 
Never mind what I said; I’m ashamed of 
it now. 

“Ts that so!” flung back Bunny. “I 
ordered cutlets and the butcher made a 
mistake. And if I can eat those dump- 
lings, you can.” 

I tried to explain to her that I was in 
a hurry and hadn’t time for a scene; that 
she really ought to consider my likes and 
dislikes a little; that no matter how a man 
loved his wife, he had to eat, he needed 
good food to nourish— 

“A man this and a man that!” broke in 
Bunny. “Pd like to know which has the 
best end of it. You sit in your office doing 
just what you like best to do, and I’ve got 
to stay home, day in and day out, with 
these awful imps driving me mad!” 

“Bunny! Don’t speak like that about 
your children.” 

“My children!” shrieked my wife. “I 
suppose they’re not your children, too. 
Lay it all onto me. I wish to heaven you 
had ’em for just one day." 

Nettie was so interested that she loosed 
her hold of Royal Junior, and he pitched 
forward and struck a table leg. He lifted 
up his voice, and Bunny was quite out- 
classed. Little Ruth decided that she was 
entitled to some credit, and made her de- 
cision audible. I grabbed my hat and 


‘bundle. 


“T’ll get something to eat down-town,” 


I remembered that I had made a resolve the day before to treat her 
like a Christian, no matter what she did. "I was just admiring your 
decorations, Miss Cornwallis,” I said. "All we need now is a canary” 
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Augusta informed us that she had 
had a chance—that was the way she 
put it—to get married. Her lover 
was the owner of a milk dairy, and 
he delivered at our back door 


I yelled above the din. *I'll buy a suit 
case. Good-by." 

I went to her and hugged her as she 
held out her arms, and the poor kid was 
shaking like a leaf. i 

* Honey, you're sick," I said remorse- 
fully. “Why didn't you tell me? What’ll 
I do? I can't leave you like this." 

“Qh, yes; you can," she sobbed. ‘We 
mustn't risk losing those people. I'm only 
tired and nervous. But Anna'll be back 
to-morrow.” Bunny wiped her eyes. “You 
go, Roy,” she insisted. “Pd never forgive 
you if you let this chance slip. I'll get 
along somehow." de 

If there ever was a true sport, it's my 
wife. I gave her a final hug and separated 
myself from the bosom of my family. 
Young Royal’s yells followed me three 
blocks. 


WELL it took me just three hours to 
book Elliott and get it all down in 
black and white; and I was ready to start 
home. But he insisted that I stay over 
Sunday, and I didn’t like to gum things 
up by refusing. The dinner was fine and 
M: Elliott everything that could be de- 
sired in a hostess, but my conscience kept 
hurting me. So I took the train Sunday 
night, got in Monday morning and went 
straight to the office. I was simply chewed 
with anxiety regarding my precious ad for 
the N. S. A. Co. ; 

A copy of the “Semaphore,” still damp 
from the press, was in the mail. The 
N. S. A. people were to have the inside 
back cover, but I didn’t get that far. My 
attention was arrested by the display line 
of an ad of one of my clients, people who 
manufacture fine instruments with which 
electricity is measured. They carry al- 
ways the same display line, a statement 
which they are prepared to substantiate if 
it should come to a show-down. It runs 


this way: 
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Highest Grade Portable Instruments 
Ever Produced! 


Up to now, this line had got by the 
“Semaphore.” But this was the state- 
ment that met my astonished eyes: 


Highest Grade Portable Instruments 
Ever Produced? 


I stared at it for a minute. Who had 
put a question mark there? 

Miss Cornwallis entered, and saw the 
magazine under my hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Dexter,”—leisurely removing 
her hatpins—‘‘did you notice that adver- 
tisement, that one I fixed?” 

“You what?” 

She came and looked over my shoulder. 
“Yes; that's the one. After you'd gone 
Friday the man from the ‘Semaphore’ 
telephoned and said he couldn’t run that 
statement as it was because it was a super- 
lative claim. I remembered what you told 
me about not making any essential change 
in the wording, but I couldn’t see any way 
to make any change—and it was so late, 
and—and—” 

She’d got her first good look at my face. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you ran 
that line with a question mark? Oh, lord! 
Such things don’t happen.” 

“Tt was the only thing I could think of 
to do,” she insisted. “ You said a—a ques- 
tion une be construed as superlative 
MAU es 

The room sort of whirled. I said,thickly: 
“Miss Cornwallis, please get out of here 
quick. I’m—I’m not myself. Don't come 
back till I send for you. I need room—and 
air. 

She grabbed her pocketbook and gloves 
and slid over to the clothes cabinet side- 
ways. I suppose she thought I was crazy. 
I was. By this time the “ Sema- 
phore" had been distributed 
at the supply men's conven- 
tion, which was then in session. 
Every man there had gone 
through it, and undoubtedly 
my client, old Hawley Ger- 
hard Richter, was in the midst 
of an apoplectic fit. Ridicule 
may attract attention, but it 
depreciates its object. Hed 
know it, as well as I. He was 
lost to me forever. 

The breeze through the open 
window flipped the pages of 
the “Semaphore,” and the back 
cover lay open—the N. S. A. 
ad. What do you suppose was 
on that page? A broken bridge, 
done in sepia, every crumbling 
stone and twisted girder show- 
ing in wonderful detail. Under 
it flowed a swollen river, full 
of trees and debris, as natural 
as life, Quinlan had done won- 
derful work. 

Around a curve, a train was 
headed for the bridge—a beau- 
tiful train, straight on its way 
to destruction. And the bridge 
was guarded by one of the 
National Safeguard Appliance 
Company's signals. And the 
signal pointed straight to heav- 
en, indicating “ Proceed.” 

I put on my hat and went 
home to Bunny. 

Heavens, how I wanted her! 


I wanted to unload my troubles. What a 
thing it was to have a wife that was a pal! | 
Then, too, I figured that she would be | 
able to think a way out of my difficulties, | 
her brain was always more active than 
mine. I handed over the responsibility of 
the whole job to her, as it were, and 
closed my eyes with a sense of relief. 

I went up my steps three at a time. 
There was no one in the dining-room, but 
the place looked like the fair grounds after 
circus day. I was scared stiff for a minute, 
then a brass-lunged roar from overhead 
reassured me on one point; there was 
nothing the matter with my son. 

I went up the stairs four at a time. 
Bunny was in a chair trying to feed baby 
Ruth with a cup and a spoon. My name- 
sake was tied fast to the foot of the bed 
with a clothes-line, and endeavoring to | 
cut himself in two in his efforts to escape. 
The pressure on his diaphragm, however, 
did not in the least interfere with his vocal 
efforts. Bunny’s cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes glassy with fever. I took hold of 
her hands, her pulse was racing. 

“For the love of Mike what are you do- 
ing here alone?" I asked. 

“Nettie left," she whispered. “Anna 
didn’t come back.” Then the poor girl 
broke down and clung to me, crying, “Oh, 
Roy, I'm so glad you've come, so glad 
you've come!” 

Young Royal's noise was deafening. I 
cut the clothes-line, dumped him in a 
closet, and locked the door. Then I took 
my whimpering baby from her mother's 
arms. 

"She's hungry," whispered Bunny. 
“‘Roy-boy broke her bottle. I couldn't get 
the drug store, there's something wrong 
with the "phone again." i 

I felt in my pockets for something with 
which to keep my daughter still, and 1 


She said she seldom ate breakfast, anyway 


und 


| Ould 
times, 
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Applicant for job from A. B. C. agency. 


Middle-aged and frowsy. 


found a box of matches and a cigar. I 
gave her the cigar. Then I put my poor 
little wife to bed and bathed her wrists 
and aching head. By this time the noise 
from the closet was subsiding and I saw 
Bunny glance anxiously in that direction. 

Don t worry," I reassured her. “I won't 
let him smother.” 

“Baby!” moaned Bunny. 

I turned just in time to keep my daugh- 
ter from choking to death on the cigar. I 
pried it out of her mouth and laid her on 
the bed. Then I released 
s set him on a chair 
and promised him a dollars ‘* 
worth of candy if he'd keep | 
still for five minutes. Then 
l told Bunny to hold tight, 
Wrapped Ruth in a blanket 
and beat it with her to a 
dtug store to telephone a 
octor and a nurse, and to 
obtain that essential vehicle 
of infant nourishment that 

p» had smashed—a nursing bottle. 
eed home, fed my baby, and 
ucked her in beside her mother. 
wid b soon the doctor came. He 

d unny was all run down and 
ad taken cold. She must stay in 
i or a while and have freedom 
: ™ worry and work. I set my 
eeth and said she should. 
nil en I fed my son some bread and 
the Piae took him out and paid 

: rst instalment on the dollar. 

sc When I had washed him and 
E !m to bed, he looked such a 
thay Peet in his little white nightie 

wondered how it was that I 
feel toward him as I did some- 


Smelled 
of liquor and said she loved children 


The nurse came and 
took charge up-stairs. I 
went to a delicatessen 
store, and we had some 
cold grub on the kitchen 
table. Bunny was sleep- 
ing, so I tackled the house 
below stairs. It was twelve 
when I got to bed, and I 
was as tired as if I had 

itched hay all day in the 

arvest field. 


[HAD thought I possessed 
a pretty good working 
idea of liat Bunuy had to 
contend with; but I lived 
and learned. 

I won't dwell on my 
tribulations of the next 
morning, except to say 
that I tried to cook some 
breakfast, and forgot to 
salt the oatmeal, burned 
the eggs on the bottom 
and they wouldn't cook 
on the top, and the coffee 
boiled all over the stove. 
I apologized to the nurse 
for the meal, and she said 
she seldom ate breakfast, 
anyway; but I noticed 
that later she finished off 
what was left of the bread 
and cheese of the night be- 
fore. I dressed Royal and 
took him to the kitchen, 
and managed to get part 
of an egg down him. While 
I was doing it, my neigh- 
bor came in and bathed little Ruth, so I 
was helped that much on that day. The 
nurse, of course, took care of Bunny, and 
I gathered from her manner that she con- 
sidered that the extent of her job. 

The first thing I did when the day was 
really started was to go next door, call up 
all the newspapers in town, and advertise 
for a maid. Also I gave my name and ad- 
dress to three employment agencies. Then 
I got my office on the wire and—unheard 
of luck—Quinlan was down. I explained 
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things to him, and he swore on the souls of 
his ancestors that he would be good and 
keep on the job until I got back. 

I won't tell in detail what happened 
that morning. I'll just make a rough 
schedule of it as we compile data in my 
office: 

9 A. M. Tried to fix bottle for Ruth. 
Scorched milk and had to go for more. , 
9:25 A. M. Fixed bottle O. K. this time. 
Put Ruth in crib and covered her up, bliss- 
fully swallowing. Started to wash break- 
fast dishes and scalded my hand with 
steam from the hot water faucet. Nurse 
rather ungraciously did it up with salad 
oil. Chucked dishes in the pan and let 

them go. ; 

9:35 A. M. Washed egg off Royal, tied 
on his hat, and let him go in back yard to 
play. Told him not to stir out of yard. 

9:40 A. M. Woman at front door with 
tickets for charity bazar. 

9:46 A. M. Man at back door with pat- 
ent sink drainer. 

9:4614 a. M. Band wagon in front of 
house advertising Schmidt's bread. Woke 
baby. Grabbed baby up so as not to wake 
Bunny and answered front door bell. Ap- 
plicant for job from X. Y. Z. agency. Took 
one look at Ruth and said she didn't go 
where there were children. 

9:50 A. M. Answered back door bell: 
man to read gas meter. 

9:5214 A. M. Answered it again: man to 
fix telephone. Noticed back yard was 
empty. Wrapped Ruth in blanket, grabbed 
hat and started to look for Royal. 

10 A. M. Still looking for Royal. Ran 
back to house and told nurse not to say 
anything to alarm Bunny. Noticed I had 
on gingham apron; yanked it off; pin in 
back scratched little Ruth; yelled, natur- 
ally. Dumped her in nurse's lap and started 
hunt again. Little girl volunteered in- 
formation that she had seen baby boy go 
that way, pointing to lake. Telephoned 
police from drug store and commandeered 
services of everyone in the neighborhood. 
Searched frantically for three quarters of 
an hour. Then went back in despair to tell 
Bunny. Royal sitting in kitchen eating 
slice of bread and (Continued on page 71) 


Ice wagon just gone by, so dashed 
madly after it, bottle in hand 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Woman Who Has Met 
the Supreme Test 


LREADY the war has done to 
me the worst it can do—and 
the best. The boy that I loved 
more than all others has been 
taken from me. HefellatVer- 

dun, desperately wounded; but because 
he valued thelifeof a comrade who had 
been struck by the same shell more 
than hisown safety he would not be at- 
tended to until his friend had been cared 
for. When his tum came—it was toolate. 

For days I was bitterly rebellious. 
He was only twenty-one; and he had so 
much to give to the world. Why, why, 
of all the millions there, must he have 
been sacrificed? 

Then there came letters, wonderful 
letters, which he had written in his 
last days. “If you could know," he 
said, “how happy I am in the midst of 
all this horror! Every time I know that I 
have made it a little easier for one of my 
blessés, every time one smiles at me 
gratefully, or murmurs ‘Merci, monsieur, 
it thrills me as nothing else ever has. I'm 
helping; I’m doing France a service; in 
caring for her brave wounded, I am con- 
tributing my mite in this great defense 
of the weak. If I don't come through 
alive—well, it’s all right. Nothing that I 
could ever live to do seems to me com- 

arable to giving myself for France and 
Humanity: You mustn't grieve, for I 
shall have served in a great cause— 
gladly." . 

Through weeks of anguish I have strug- 
gled to see the vision which led him, and 

radually it has come. To be of service. 

o that purpose he consecrated himself; 
for it he gave his life. 

The war can do nothing more to me. 
It has taken him from me; it has left me 
his ideal. I must strive to be worthy of it 
and him. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A Boy Who is Too Young to Go 


IM ONLY a kid—just entering high 
school. Maybe the war isn't supposed 
to affect us kids to any great extent. But 
somehow I’m not the same since my 
brother Bill left for France. 

How I wanted to go with him! Mother 
tried to smile bravely when she bade him 
good-by for the last time, and Dad 
smoked furiously while he was waiting for 
Mother and Bill to finish their last long 
hug; then he paced up and down a little 
with clenched hands, and I noticed he 
blinked pretty rapidly as he thumped Bill 
on the back and said, “God bless you, mj 
boy. You're panning out true to form." 
And Bill reached down and hoisted my 
little sister Jewel to his shoulder, and she 

ulled his hair until he promised to send 
he a French doll. Then Bill grabbed his 
hat and ran down the front steps. 

I was the only one who walked to the 
depot with him. Dad said rather gruffly 
that he couldn’t go, and Mother had gone 
up to her room. Bill stopped at Ada’s 
house on the way to the depot. He 
wouldn’t let me go in with him, but I 
heard her say as Bill was leaving, “You 
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What the War Has 


HE human animal is a tough little specimen—capable of 


weathering anything. 


There is nothing human beings dread more than uncom- 
fortable changes. Yet there is nothing they are “gamer” about 


when it comes “right down to the scratch." A woman will: 


fuss about a petty disappointment over her wall paper, but she 
will step up and give her son to her country and scarcely “bat 
an eye." That is because one is important and the other isn't 
—one only a surface irritation, while the other strikes deep 


lucky boy, Bill, to be able to have a part 
in this. I'm proud of you.” 

And when I asked Bill to take me alon 
with him he patted me on the head an 
said, “ Kid, you've got to stay at home and 
take care of Mother. Take good care of 
her, kid—do your best.” 

That’s the last we’ve heard of Bill. 
Somehow Mother doesn’t have to tell me 
repeatedly to do things now, as she used 
to. I ask her what errands I can do, and 
instead of running out to play ball with 
the fellows I seem to hang around the 
kitchen to help Mother. don’t know 
why I do it; I didn’t before Bill left. 

Democracy and humanity—I don't un- 
derstand it very clearly, but it must be 
something pretty good to make Dad go to 
church so regularly; he never used to go 
at all, you know. Now we have family 
prayer every night and I’m not afraid to 
pray out loud! Irs funny war would 
make these changes, isn’t it? 

The other night I caught Dad and 
Mother sitting alone in the library before 
the fireplace. Dad was looking hard into 
the fire, and Mother had a far-away look 
in her wet eyes. I’m pretty old to do what 
I did then, and am sort of ashamed of it. 
But I couldn’t help it; I crawled right up 
on Mother’s chair and put my head on her 
shoulder. “Hes fighting for you, dear,” 
said Mother, kissing me after a minute's 
silence, “for you and Jewel." 

Bill fighting for Jewel and myself? I 
think I'm beginning to understand. n. 

P. S. Please do not use my name; 
Mother wouldn't like it. 


THIRD PRIZES 


A Sister Who Has Given 
Two Brothers to the Cause 


I A FEW days the troops will leave here, 

and with them will go my two boy- 
soldier brothers—all that I had left. 

When, one by one, Motherand Father, 
and finally money, were all taken, it 
seemed there wasn't anything more could 
happen to me: so I calmly sat down (only 
figuratively speaking) to raise my two 
little brothers to be good men. 

, Of course, I had to give up all that a 
girl loves, school and parties and dresses 


and beaux. For how could a girl buy par- 
ty dresses when two little Toys needed 
schoolbooks and shoes, shoes—I don’t be- 
lieve any other four little feet ever wore 
out so many shoes. Then there were doc- 
tors and nurses’ bills for measles and 
broken arms, etc. 

Then came the age for balls and bats 
and mitts, when I believe I paid enough 
for broken windows to put glass in a New 
York skyscraper. 

About the last event that bridged the 
chasm from childhood to boy-manhood 
was the cigarette act. It was staged in our 
neighbor's barn, when they tried to teach 
two companions how to make corn-silk 
cigarettes. The silks were green and 
wouldn't burn. But our neighbor's winter 
store of hay was very dry and it did burn. 
So also did the entire roof of the barn. 

Of course the loss was made good after 
many sacrifices by my true-hearted little 
fellows, sacrifices that were only a step 
on the way to the big sacrifice they are 
making to-day. . 

Through their school life and short busi- 
ness life 1 had stopped feeling responsible 
for them and, indeed, had begun to depend 
on them in almost every way. 

Since the first, I had boi eagerly 
watching the events of thewar, and when 
the United States actually entered it I 
thought I was very patriotic. I put up 
the das and joined the Patriotic League 
and Red Cross, and bought two Liberty 
bonds. That was as much as could be ex- 
pected of any ordinary woman, I said to 
myself. I knew that someone would have 
to do the fighting in war, but I supposed 
we had plenty of real soldiers to do that. 
That didn't worry me. f 

My brothers were unusually silent when 
I was doing so much war talking, and 
was beginning to believe they had no pa- 
triotism. This idea, I am very muc 
ashamed to say, comforted me when the 
recruiting began. “For,” I said to myself, 
“Philip and Raymond are too level- 
headed to rush in and join anything. , 

I had been very foolishly blind. Their 
patriotism was of the right sort. Philip 
was one of the first to join Battery F. Not 
to be outdone by his bigness, I lied and 
said I was glad, that was just as I would 
have it. I still had Raymond, the younger 
one, left; that was some consolation. 
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Already Done to Me 


into her character, arousing undreamed-of energies and cour- 


age. 


These letters show people “facing the music." How won- 
derfully they do it! A year ago they would have said that they 
could not do it. A year hence they may have to withstand 
greater strains. Can they do it? Who doubts it? 

The most astonishing thing about the human being is his 
durability. You literally cannot down him. He will get up and 


go on. 


THE EDITOR 


A few days later, however, he came to 
me pitifully with, “I don't want to leave 
you, Sis; but I ought to go and—" Ican't 
write it. It is too terrible. 

But, somehow, in the night when I 
can't cry any more, a qucer stillness comes 
over me and I can think things out more 
clearly. I think of my lucky neighbor who 
has mother and father and husband, son 
and fortune. Her nice, fat husband is be- 
yond the age limit and her son wasn't 
drawn. She truly verifies, “To him that 
hath shall be given.” But, as I wonder, 
there is no resentment nor envy; instead, 
a prayer for my boys that they may be 
brave and honorable through everything 
to the last. G. T. S. 


Now He Sees Himself as . 
Others Saw Him 
YESTERDAY I was a strutting, self- 


_™ satished, average American, content 
in my circular rut that leads on and on to 
Nowhere. To-day I am completely upset. 
My customary sang-froid has deserted, 
and I see myself as others see me. I have 
en before my district examining board 
and found physically deficient. Uncle 
Sam has turned me down. He doesn’t 
want a nicotine-saturated, narrow-chested 
individual like me. I have been denied 
a chance to make my so-far useless life 
worth while. If you have ever looked 
through the wrong end of a telescope you 
will understand how I feel to-day. I stand 
about an inch high. It is all my own fault; 
I have failed to build my body clean and 
strong—the least that society asks of man. 
am unmarried, twenty-nine years old 
and not a coward. For ten years I have 
worked at an indoor trade in a large city, 
spending my salary and youth as I went 
along. Í am a victim of the common, ev- 
eryday vices that are daily cutting down 
merica’s manhood. A great hulking, be- 
whiskered Russian who stood before me in 
ine at the examining rooms passed with 
flying colors, but I, whose granddad helped 
to build his adopted home, must stay at 
home. My dad would be proud to see me 
in uniform; he doesn’t say anything, but I 
know what he is thinking. I am not aflame 
with patriotism, I simply want to be a 
man among men, and I find that I’m not. 


When I found that I couldn’t make a 
soldier I offered to go as a flunkie. I told 
them that I would peel spuds, wash dishes, 
or do any dirty job. A little studying 
of the folder I got ata recruiting office 
has shown me how silly that must have 
sounded to the officer. 

To-morrow morning I will ride to work 
on the seven-fifteen car for the last time. 
I have quit my job. After a short vacation 
I am going to hunt a job on a farm. I am 
not despondent, dejected, or anything like 
that, but I am ashamed of myself. When 
I came home from the examining rooms I 
sat down and cussed the doctors for a lot 
of narrow-minded sawbones, but finally I 
got to rummaging around inside of myself 
and discovered that they were right. 1 will 
make myself fit to fight. How many times 
before I have said, “I will," and how flat 
it has always sounded. To-day when I 
said it there was a ring to it, and it seemed 
to come from the bottom of my feet. 
Quitting my job seems to have put some 
pep in me. I feel that I've got one foot out 
of the rut. 

Now you know what the war has done 
to me. It has “showed me up” to myself, 
and I am going to reorganize. I bought a 
punching bag to-day, and scrubbed the 
cigarette stains from my fingers and 
bought a pipe. S. A. W. 


There is No “Yellow Streak" 
Here 


OU ask what has the war done to me. 

It has taught me resignation, to realize 
that Fate has not singled me out as its 
special victim. It has taught me to be a 
more useful member of society. . .. Where 
before I looked for recreation as antidote 
to the trials and tribulations I must en- 
dure, now my time is spent in helping 
those who are less fortunate than I. Try 
it, and you may at times be almost too 
tired to rest properly, but, believe me, 
your mental poise and view of life will re- 
pay every effort. 

My time is not spent in wondering if 
those of my family at war will be or are 
killed; my affection is the same, only now 
I do not expect nature and man's law to 
play favorites. 

My invalid mother requires hours daily 


of my time, yet my needle is seldom 
idle, and my thoughts wander with 
pleasure to the homes I will never see, 
where my bit of labor has entered with 
its silent message of my progress in un- 
selfishness. es 

No! I do not advertise my work; it is 
done quietly; my work does not require 
gratitude, it first gives me the pleasure 
of fulfillment. . 

You may ask if I am an old maid or a 
bachelor girl. No. I am a very busy 
married woman with a family to keep 
in socks without holes; without a maid 
to repair my togs; one of Uncle Sam's 
voters who keeps up to date mentally, 
uses a fireless to be sure of hot meals 
without waste of time or energy, a 
member of clubs for the betterment of 
humanity, including myself, a past of- 
ficer in everything I belong to—the last 
woman you perhaps would select in a 
crowd to be the one who will sew until 
midnight for a baby she knows not. 

In “type” I am a clean-looking “no- 
body," yet I know God loves me best 

as I am now, rather than as the promoter 
of new games and entertainments that I 
was before the war brought me to a serious 
realization of my better self. c. B. N. 


A Young Man Made Less 
Selfish by Discipline 


You say, “War upsets the individual." 
I am taking this opportunity of telling 
how the war has “set-up” not only one in- 
dividual, my brother, who enlisted some 
months ago, but also myself. 

Before the war we lived in more or less 
of a selfish manner, but particularly so 
was the life of my brother. He is an only 
son, and has been allowed to do, have, and 
go much as he pleased without a thought 
as to the wishes of the family. If he wished 
for anything in particular and was unable 
to get it for himself, some member sacri- 
ficed something, which perhaps they had 
been planning for weeks to get, in order 
that his wish might be fulfilled. 

He took these things as a matter of 
course, and when the “‘call to the colors” 
came, I was surprised and proud when 
he said he thought it his duty to enlist. 

The training camp is located in our 
home town and he, as well as other home 
bovs, has been allowed to come home at 
night. He has to report early in the morn- 
ing and leaves in the evening, except the 
nights he is on guard duty. 

In the few weeks of training, a notice- 
able change has taken place in him. He 
has learned that other people have rights; 
wishes of others are to be respected, and 
commands are to be obeyed. 

Heretofore, while always immaculate 
with his person and careful in his dress, he 
was careless in his room, and often left his 
clothing scattered about, the drawers of 
his chiffonier open, and the ashes of cigars 
dropped in any convenient place. Now 
the habit of orderliness is observed, and he 
is not so ready to speak his thoughts or ex- 
press his likes and dislikes as he was a few 
weeks ago. 

A more cheerful atmosphere is enjoyed 
in our home and a feeling of peace is felt 
by me that I did not believe possible be- 
fore. Í cannot say too much in praise of 
the discipline that is taught in the training 
camp. H. N. H. (Continued on page 94) 
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Put a dainty, pretty girl into juxtaposition with a good-looking, earnest, ambitious boy, and the inevi- 
table happens. We might as well have it first as last, Joe Bardwell and Harriett Babcock fell in love 
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A Love Story 


Russet and Gold 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


URING the twen- 
ty-two years in 
which we have 
been publishing 
our little New 

England country daily, our 
town has produced many 
people who hive entertained 
designs on literature and been advertised 
by their loving friends as authors and 
authoresses. Most of their effusions have 
been “privately printed." But there has 
been one chap who really made good. 
And when we see his name on the front 
cover of a great national magazine at Jim 
Service’s news-room, we remember with 
pardonsple pride that once upon a time 
e was connected with our plant and pa- 
er. He is the famous humorist, Joseph 
Bardwell. 

But up to a year ago Joe Bardwell never 
had turned his typewriter to a love story. 
Up to a year ago, I say, because last week 
I picked up a national magazine to read 
one of Joe's yarns, and in the middle of 
the second page I stopped aghast. For I 
was reading a love story. It was a peach 
of a love story. It was so good that I had 
to read it over to my wife. When I had 
finished I looked across at her face. There 
were tears in her eyes. Then she came 
over and gave me one of her semi-annual 
kisses—one of those good wifely dabs at 
my lips that convey so much to old mar- 
ried folks. So that Į know it was a good 
love story, because it affected my Mary 
Ann thus. 

Now there wasn’t anything so very re- 
markable about Joe Bardwell’s yarn. It 
was just a simple little narrative about a 

y and a girl in a small New England 
town who had loved each other, like a mil- 
lion other boys and girls all over America 
are loving each other to-night. Something 
had to come between them to separate 
them. But they remained true to each 
other, and after a long time they came to- 
gether again and discovered that their 
affection had endured the test of separa- 
tion. So they married and lived happily 
ever after—as they always do in the story 
books, and also in about ninety-three per 
cent of cases in real life. It’s the remain- 
ing seven per cent who furnish the jokes 
for the funny papers. They make such an 
unholy racket about their mismating that 
we've almost come to believe they con- 
Stitute a majority. 

I fell to thinking about Joe's story. I 
thought over both the story he had writ- 
ten and the story he had lived. And 
secretly I wondered, and wonder still, if 
the reason that Joseph Bardwell at last 
turned his hand to a love story, and did it 
well, has not been the thing which has 
happened lately to Joe himself, which 
began m our little newspaper office. 

f there ever was a man who demon- 
strated his inability as a parent, it was 
Joe Bardwell's father. 

I can remember the spring morning that 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Author of “Their Mother" 
“The Four-Square Man” 
“She’s Only a Woman” 


he came into our office after a job for Jue 
as though it occurred yesterday. 

“Mr. Hod,” said he to the editor-owner 
of our paper, “I’m going to take my boy 
out of school. I don't believe in education 
that teaches a boy to make a monkey out of 
himself, and that turns him out at twenty- 
three or twenty-four to start in on a level 
where some smart little freckled-faced runt 
has started when he quit school as soor as 
he could get his papers. I'm sick of these 
high-flown, new-fangled notions they're 
putting in the heads of children nowadays. 
Joe's got to come down a few pegs, learn a 
trade, go to work, and commence to pay 
me back for some of the expense I've been 
to, raising him." 


AM was thunderstruck. 

"T'vealways understood that your boy 
Joe was a sort of prodigy,” he replied. 
* Has anything serious happened?” 

“You've hit it," Chet retorted. He's 
commencing to know too much, alto- 
gether. His hat's too small for him. What 
he needs is some good, hard, gruelling 
work to bring him back to earth. And so 
long as I'm his father and got the respon- 
sibility of raising him, he'll get it." 

Sam told the father to send the boy 
around and he would talk with him and see 
what could be done. Chet had decided 
his son should learn the printing business. 
‘They paid great wages in the printing 
business in the cities. 

At his father’s command Joe came in 
that afternoon. Now, Sam Hod is a 
mighty world-wise old chap. You can’t 
edit a small-town daily newspaper suc- 
cessfully for a matter of twenty years 
without knowing human nature. Qur boss 
has raised three girls and two boys; so he 
wasn't long at getting to the root of Joe's 
trouble. Just a question or two and a very 
large amount of father-intuition soon had 
the boy weeping out his troubles to the 
old newspaperman—and the little tragedy 
of his existence. 

The lad told the story of their domestic 
life—the bull-necked parental suppression 
of individuality, the grinding wrongs and 
exasperating dictation; and hea heard 
anything which affected me more than 
when the boy asked Sam to plead with his 


father to give him his time so he could go ` 


on and finish school. He didn't want 
money. He would work his own way. But 
he did want his time. Sam promised to 
talk to his father; but it didn't do any 
good, and so Joe left school and came to 
work for us. 

Complications were introduced the third 
week the lad had been at work by the ad- 
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vent of Harriet Babcock, 
who came to us to learn 
proof-reading. She was a 
year younger than Joe, an 
apple-blossom of a girl in 
those days, and she, also, 
had left school; but it was 
because her father had died 
and left three motherless children to her 
care. Sam Hod's practical Christianity 
made the “Telegraph” office a dumping 
place for most of the hard-luck cases in 
town, anyhow. 

Now put a dainty, pretty girl into jux- 
taposition with a good-looking, earnest, 
ambitious boy—say in the same news- 
paper office—and the inevitable happens. 
We might as well have it first as last, Joe 
Bardwell and Harriet Babcock fell in love. 

Some of us, because we were old, made 
fun of Joe and Harriet, but we should 
have remembered that back there, when 
we were in love with a slip of a girl in 
white, and when we walked far away into 
the scented countryside with her under 
the soft spring stars, the only To-morrow 
was a wonderful To-morrow. There was a 
frail and delicate quality in those soft 
evenings which we sense there no more. 
Anxiety, and scheming, and ceaseless ap- 
plication to the thing to which we turn 
our hands for our living, has somehow 
blunted our senses. Something has gone 
out of life. We did not sense its passing. 
We simply found ourselves transferred 
from a world in which the clocks of time 
had all run down, where every day was 
but a step into a glorified future, into an 
existence where care and anxiety and effort 
seemed to have clothed the whole uni- 
verse in more sober, somber hues. 

But we would like to go back—to go 
back and forget—to return to those golden 
hours that can never come again; we would 
like to return for just a little, little while 
to those seasons and experiences that are 
now laid so carefully away in the lavender 
and old lace of memory. 

With the dull heartache that comes to 
us in the quiet hours of the night when we 
are weary with the problems of life ard 
long. like the children that we are, for kind 
old arms to rock us once again to sleep, we 
realize we cannot go back. And so, in our 
envy and jealousy we see those who are 
now living through that Wonder Time and 
we make sport of them. We tell ourselves 
that it doesn’t matter, when we know that 
it does matter. We put up a brave front 
and a scoffing exterior, as these same boys 
and girls will be doing likewise in a few 
years hence. We try to smother our long- 
ing with levity of words. But we fool no 
one but ourselves. And even as we do it 
we know perfectly that we are fooling no 
one but ourselves. 


S° AMID our fun, the love affair of the 
boy and girl progressed. When sum- 
mer came in earnest there were many 
nights spent on Green River, when the 
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boy fixed the cushions about the girl in the 
old red rowboat that could be found tied 
up at the little dock by the grist mill, then 
took the oars and plashed away into the 
mysterious depths of the evening—off 
alone under the starlit heavens when the 
surface of the sleeping water lay placid as 
glass, with only the occasional * plunk" of 
a restless fish far off at their right, or the 
muffled fluted puffing of an evening train 
down at the Junction, or the trilling of the 
tree toads on the silhouetted banks, or the 
songs of insect lovers piping out of tune, 
to disturb the summer silence. 

And then, one autumn night, over the 
keys of the tin-panny piano in the plain 
parlor of the home which the girl was try- 
ing to keep together, the boy leaned over, 
placed his strong young hand over hers, and 
whispered something to her that fanned 
the blood from her face. “Going on nine- 
ie ote boy asked the girl to marry 

im. 


JOE returned home that evening and 
said to his father, “I’m going to marry 
Harriet Babcock.” 

Chet was sitting beside the evening 
lamp with his collar off, his vest unbut- 
toned, his shoes off, reading the ‘‘ Evening 
Telegraph.” He hardly glanced from his 
paper as he replied: t 

"You're going to do nothing of the 
kind." . 

Love gives courage to a wi of nineteen. 

“Ts there any reason why I shouldn't?" 


“There is," Chet replied. 

“What?” 

“T say yo not.” 

y you can 

“Then for the first time I tell you I'm 
not going to obey!" 

“Young man," demanded Chet, “how 
old are you?" 

“Going on nineteen.” 

“Yes, you are going on nineteen. It 
will be over two years before you cease 
to bea minor, So until you attain twenty- 
one, you will have no say in the matter 
whatever. I order you to put the idea of 
matrimony out of your mind. Speak of it 
again, or think of it, and I will thrash you. 

ow go to bed.” 

Hot resentment surged over the boy. 

“Tve fallen in love with her," he said. 
“Tm going to make her my wife. No one 
shall stop me! You’ve kept me from get- 
ting an education and amounting to some- 
thing. You’ve taken my wages. You’ve 
ruled Mother so that home has been made 
miserable for her and for me. You've 
driven me to make a home of my own. 
I've come to the place where I won't stand 
it any longer. I don't care if I’m not 
twenty-one. I don't care if I'm not re- 
spectful. My life is my own to live. I'm 
going to marry Harriet Babcock and be 


DP : 
he father became so angry that his 
lips were deathly white. 

"You miserable young puppy!" he 
whispered. He said it over and over. For 
a time he could say nothing else. Then he 


"Young man, come here! 


found his reason. "I'll kill you before 
you'll do it!" he roared. "I'll murder you 
and the girl, too, before Pll see you dis- 
obey me and ruin your life by any such 
nonsense. You hear me? You hear me? 
1” 

Chet rose from his chair. He pointed to 
the rug in front of him. 

“No,” replied the boy, “I won't come 
there.” 

Joe was a finely-built, handsome young 
fellow. At nineteen he stood half a head 
taller than his father. If the latter had 
possessed the least sense of humor he 
would have recognized how ludicrous it 
was to attempt to retain his dwindling 
authority over a full-grown, high-strung 
boy by brute force. But he was in deadl 
earnest. He had been reared in a bd 
school himself. There was no retreating. 

“We'll see!" he whispered terribly. 
“We'll see!” 

He padded into the kitchen in his stock- 
ing feet. He returned with a heavy razor 
edie He advanced speechlessly on the 

oy. 
“Don’t do it, Father,” the lad warned. 
But Chet, with lightning motion of one 
of his gorilla arms, slashed at the boy. 
Joe dodged the blow. All the hot fury of 
years of such harshness overpowered his 
discretion. He knotted his fist and swung 
a retaliatory blow. The fist caught the 
older man squarely on the point of the 
jaw. His head went backward with a 
snap. He rocked groggily for a moment 


“Chet,” demanded Sam, “just what you 
to give this young puppy the worst 
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and then went crashing down over a chair. 
It fattened beneath him. 

The boy heard his mother coming down 
from her bedroom up-stairs. He looked 
down at the motionless form of his father. 
A terrible fear seized him. He glanced 
around bewilderedly; then he choked back 
a sob, stumbled into the kitchen, out 
through the ell, into the moonlight. Hat- 
less and coatless he fled the place. 

No one knows where nor how he spent 
that night. 

At half-past seven the following morn- 
ing, the first person to appear in the 
“Telegraph” office was Chet Bardwell. 
In his hand he carried a heavy rawhide 
whip. 

"Where's my boy Joe?" he demanded. 

We did not know where his son was. 
He sat down grimly in one of our office 
chairs, the terrible weapon across his 
knees. He was there when Harriet came 
in. She asked him what he wanted. He 
did not know Harriet; he replied that 
she'd see soon enough when Joe came in. 

Harriet sensed that something had hap- 
pened. She went into the inner room, 
closed the door, and called up Sam Hod at 
his house. She told him who was in the 
office, and probably why. 

“I know," Sam replied, “and I'll be 
down directly. I'm bringing Joe with me, 
he's been here since six o'clock telling me 
all about it." 

Ten minutes later Hod came to the 
office. Joe followed him in. 
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aiming to do with that whip?" "I'm going 
thrashing he's ever got," the father declared 


When Chet saw his son, he arose from 
his chair. He gripped the whip stoutly. 
© “Chet,” demanded Sam, “just what 
you aiming to do with that whip?" 

"I'm going to give this young puppy 
the worst thrashing he's ever got in all his 
young life!" the father declared.“ You keep 
out of this, Sam Hod. This is my affair." 

“No, it isn't!" retorted Sam. “If 
you're interested to know, I've made it 
my affair. You lay a finger on this young- 
ster and I'll have Chief Hogan jail you so 
quickly that your head will spin faster 
than it did when Joe hit you, last night." 

“Don’t you interfere, Sam Hod!” bel- 
lowed Chet. He was fast losing his fright- 
ful temper again. 

“Miss Babcock," cried Sam, “call up 
the town hall and ask Chief Hogan to 
come over here on a run!” 

This order took some of the combat out 
of Chet. He stood there, swallowing his 
wrath and contenting himself for the 
moment with wrathful glances at his son. 

"You—you needn’t do that," he 
choked. 

Sam rescinded the order. 

“Chet,” he ordered, “come into the 
next office with me—alone. I want to talk 
with you. Joe, you go into the back room 
and commence your regular work. When 
we want you we'll call you. But every- 
thing will be all right.” 

The two men passed in and closed the 
door. For an hour and ten minutes they 
were closeted. Then Sam opened the door 


into the back room and called for Joe. 

“Sonny,” said he in his kindliest tone 
and most fatherly manner, “your father 
and I have talked this matter over. Each 
one of us has finally seen the other's point 
of view. He has convinced me that you 
would be making a mistake to entertain 
thoughts of matrimony so young. On the 
other hand, I have convinced him that 
the whole mistake has been due to taking 
you out of school. We have compromised 
and agreed upon a plan. We have fixed 
it that you can go away to school and 
secure the education you deserve.” 

'The boy looked through the side door 
into the next room. He saw the face of 
the girl, bending over her work and pre- 
tending not to listen. She was making 
over and over again the letters, “O. K.— 
H. E. B.,” the marks which she always 
signed to completed proofs. Her face was 
pitiful. It was not à. K. 

“‘T—] don't want to go away to school,” 
he choked. “I don't want an education— 
now!" 

All of us who were watching the effect 
of the tableau on the girl, knew why. 


SAM recognized the delicacy of the 
situation. After the paper was out 
that afternoon, he took Harriet into that 
inner room and closed the door. Again he 
had a conference. When the girl came out 
her eyes were swelled with much weeping. 
But she put on a brave front and tried 
to smile. (Continued on page 117) 


The Flavor of the Cities 
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troit 


The newest and latest “whirlwind success” among cities 


F I SPEAK of Detroit in terms of hy- 
perbole, I hope to be forgiven on the 
ground of literary necessity. Were I 
a stranger writing casual impressions 
I might not reasonably expect indul- 

gence; but to ask a habituated Detroiter 
to talk about his beloved city without 
dropping into hyperbole is to ask modera- 
tion Between sweethearts. 

"There's a reason. Detroit has the usual 
accoutrements of the major American city 
—a baseball team that can at times play 
baseball, a municipal government that 
ought to know better, slums and an art 
museum, plenty of business and plenty 
of golf, a cabaret belt and a lobster zone, 
and suffragists happily more hopeful than 
bellicose. But Detroit has something else 
that every major American city is not 
blessed with—an abundance of red-blood- 
ed men and a neighborhood spirit that 
sudden bigness has not killed. 

When you visit Detroit any one, or 
more, of several thousand organizations is 
ready to welcome you, if you let them 
know you are coming. We elected one 
man mayor of Detroit four times because 
he made such nice welcome speeches, and 
we used to hang a welcome sign on the city 
hall for everybody, including conventions 
of undertakers and embalmers. But it 
wore out. . . 

If you want to be President of the United 
States you will find it encouraging to open 
your campaign here, as Mr. Hughes did; 
or deliver one or two “nonpartisan” ad- 
dresses here; as Mr. Wilson did; or let ev- 
erybody here know early in the game what 
vou think of them, as Mr. Roosevelt did. 
If you are a poor foreign brother, unlct- 
tered in the language of the land, unskilled 
in the art of making a living, and over- 
taken by unemployment, you will find a 
board of commerce here whose members 
will make it their business to sce that you 
are comforted if they cannot get you work, 
and will show you why and how to become 
a good American. If you are an advertis- 
ing man, which seems to be customary 
nowadays, you will be greeted by many of 
your own kid who will put you up at 
their club whether you like it or not, and 
instruct you how to go after the tougher 
prospects. And if you really must have 
some of the stuff that cheers, they will 
take you to a place with a rail to rest one 
foot on while they explain to you that 
Billy Sunday is a great and good man, and 
why they voted for prohibition in Michi- 
gan. 


TIS usual to say that the automobile 
did this for Detroit. Certainly the auto- 
mobile has done most of it, though it is not 
to be forgotten that we are making every- 
thing from ships to pills, and making it in 
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quantities, What the automobile did be- 
sides requisitioning new factories, and im- 
porting employees by the thousands, was 
to inject fresh vitality into the life of the 
community. The speed of the machine it- 
self stirred our blood, the ingeniousness of 
it stimulated our intellectual interest, the 
romance of it charmed us, the art of it fas- 
cinated us. Here, we said, is something to 
the liking of men, women and children 
alike. We will make it for them, for they 
will want it. So our mechanics turned 
their deft hands to it, and our capitalists 
took chances on it; and it grew, and here it 
is; and everything it typifies has got into 
our marrow and reinvigorated us. It is 
the very symbol of life—power, grace, 
efficiency, harmony, easy effort. No won- 
der we love it. We cannot live without it, 
and we cannot get buried without it. Chil- 
dren cry for it, and visitors unacquainted 
with our driving manners frequently 
swear at it. They have even been known 
to refuse to cross a street in the evening 
without a tail-light. 

Motion is the siren of the new Detroit— 
the motion of bounding life and energy 
and unceasing prosperity. People have 
come here as to a land flowing with milk 
and honey and opportunity; or as, in some 
cases, to a three-ring circus; or, in others, 
because a crowd follows a crowd. Men 
who have heard of our millennial wage 
scales have hit the trail for Detroit and 
dreamed dreams of Eldorado. Farmers 
grown restless in their bucolic surround- 
ings have shaved off their whiskers and 
joined the procession. Venerable hoboes 
make a Mecca here, and enterprising 
crooks in search of easy money lavish their 
forbidden attentions upon us. Our popu- 
lation has doubled in less than ten years, 
and the latest census reports give us fourth 
place among American cities by a good 
margin. We also stand third in volume 
of building operations. Nevertheless, the 
supply of homes and flats has not yet 
caught up with the demand, and people 
are still to be found living in tents in the 
outskirts rather than leave. 

„lt would be missing the spirit of this 
hive of ours if we were to neglect the 
rather unique relations of our employers 
and employees. They have learned so well 
to understand and respect each other's 
rights that perhaps no city of consequence 
has suffered. less from industrial strife. 

And yet in no city of consequence, save 
perhaps Los Angeles, are the labor unions 
relatively weaker. ‘Time was when organ- 
wed labor in Detroit was given to some 
degree of the belligerency that has charac- 
terized its career in other populous centers; 
but when the employers also organized, 
the balance of power was gradually reós- 
tablished, and has been nicely maintained 


ever since. There is really very little for 
organized labor to do in Detroit by way 
of adjusting wages and working hours, for 
the wise employer attends to that himself; 
and so the workingman is more or less 
averse to paying fees to a union that he 
does not need in his business, and the 
chaps who make their living as strike 
promoters hie them sooner or later to 
other fields of endeavor. Industrial peace, 
peace with righteousness, as they say in 
Oyster Bay, is usually the portion of De- 
troit, as it has been for ten years or more. 


HE spirit of the hive moves elsewhere 
among us. Itisarareday when somebody 
isn't taking up a collection of a few thou- 
sand or a few hundred thousand dollars for 
Y. M. C. A's, or Y. W.C. A.’s, or tubercu- 
losis sanitariums, or athletic clubs, or child- 
caring organizations; or charity institu- 
tions, or war relief of many kinds. Taking 
up a collection has become an indoor sport 
in this town. Wherever two or three are 
gathered together, there is some one in the 
midst of them taking up a collection. It 
used to be an outdoor sport, the game be- 
ing to plant a pretty girl on a street corner 
to sell one-cent lead pencils to innocent 
bystanders for ten cents for sweet charity’s 
sake, or a pamphlet worth a penny-minus 
for a nickel; but it became so popular that 
it had to be stopped under the traffic regu- 
lations. Doing something for somebody is 
all the go. Even the churches are getting 
the habit, and supplementing their the- 
ology with social service plants designed 
to make their religion almost human. One 
of them has already gone into the hotel 
business. . i 
The city hall, as in most American cit- 
ies, remains the mausoleum of progress. 
But even there the breath of life is not al- 
together extinct. We still employ forty- 
two aldermen to do the work of half a 
dozen. But we have just got rid of a su- 
pernumerary body with more members 
than that, whose sole function on earth 
was to mess up the tax budget; and we 
have given the mayor almost as much 
power as a general manager; and the 
mayor has risen to his new responsibility, 
as most men will when it is put right up to 
them; and we have traded in a large jo 
lot school board for a small hand-picked 
one; and we are very hopeful that the mu- 
nicipal government will presently get r! 
of all its dead wood and wooden heads. 
More than that, we have voted the saloon 
out of our politics by prohibiting its opera- 
tion after April 3oth, 1918. Did 1 say 
*we"? Well, a majority of ten thousand 
for the saloon in a city of the size and het- 
erogeneity of Detroit could hardly be 
called an anti-saloon victory, but it cer- 
tainly is small (Continued on page 65) 
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N THE red-gold endings of those long 
California days we were a tired crew, 
as we trooped up from the corrals to 
the cook-house. But no matter how 
many aches and jars and bumps of 
blistering hours in the field had crammed 
into us, no Aliso Rancho skinner was ever 
so fagged and choked with dust that sum- 
mer thie the sight of a grinning mite of 
humanity, framed by the cook-house door, 
TANE just naturally yank a caper out of 
im. 

Little Red was waiting for us there ev- 
ery evening, shined up like a three-year- 
old colt at a fair. As we trooped up he 
would come running, all smiles and curls, 
with a hug for each of us. And we shut our 
eyes to hide a secret that was no secret, 
and held him close, while his chubby arms 
gripped our sun-cracked necks. Every 
night it was a miracle, a miracle we looked 
toward through the hours with both eager- 
ness and dread. A yearning eagerness, 
tinged with an unnamed dread that some 
evening in the red glory of the afterglow, 
shot through with golden reflections from 
old Topa Topa’s craggy cliffs, Little Red 
would vanish into the exalted splendor of 
the heavens, and cloud the sun and still 
the songs of birds for us. 

Inside the cook-house Little Red’s sis- 
ter, Maria, with all the maturity of her 
seven summers, busied herself about the 
table, helping old Duck Sing, the Chinese 
cook. And when we tramped in, she of- 
fered her cheek to each of us almost ab- 
sently, as she sent us to our places, for al- 
ready she was mothering us as she would 
a family of dolls. And we needed it, for 
we were mule skinners, and a mule skinner 
never grows up, no matter how big and 
hard and rough he may look on the out- 
side. Inside, a boy is hiding. Spending his 
days amid God’s great spaces, alone with 

Is string of mules, the boy girds himself 
with an armor as rough as the crags which 
ite into the sky about him. 
, Being skinners we had a hard time real- 
Tang that Little Red and Maria were ours. 
While Red Antone, their father, was strug- 
gling against hopeless odds to establish 
is little family on his rocky hillside home- 
Stead just west of the ranch, and was 
Working out his very life trying to trans- 
form the Lizard's Tail into the mirage 
no he saw shimmering just above 
the brush, we had all but adopted them. 
Then Antone's wife died, and when, after 
two years of heartbreak, he went to join 
er he had thought we were good because 
We promised to care for the dude. We 
ew better than that. We didn't know 
OW to say it, but we knew mighty well 
Which way the balance stood. 
Close by the bunk-house on the Aliso is 


a little white house under the wil- 
lows by the creek. For a long time 
it had only been used to store old 
saddles, and odds and ends. We 
cleared it out, shined it up, and 
brought the children there after we 
buried their father. Little Red was 
only three, but Maria was old for 
her age, and she helped care for 
him. We cut the deck to see who 
should be allowed to guard them at 
night. Tom won, and moved his 
bed to the porch of the little house. 


WE HAD no sooner got them 
settled than Little Red came 
down with pneumonia. With the 
doctor from Casitas, we nursed him 
the best we knew how, and the old 
Colonel had got us a big doctor from 
the city. We didn’t quite know how, 
but someway Little Red had pulled 

ast the danger mark. The Parson and 
bis wife had driven up from Casitas to be 
with us when they thought we would be 
needing them. We had never been inside 
their church, but they were the sort of 
folks who seemed to manage to be about 
where they were most needed, all the time. 
We did need them, but not in the way 
they feared. The Parson went home the 
next day, but as there were no women on 
the Aliso his wife stayed on in the house 
we had fixed for the children, and cared 
for Little Red until it was safe to move 
him. 

While she was there several of the neigh- 
borhood women, who had tried to have 
the children taken from us when Red An- 
tone died, because they thought mule 
skinners were no sort of people to bring up 
children, drove the twelve miles from Ca- 
sitas to the ranch, bringing friendly inter- 
est and dainty things they had fixed for 
the sick boy. One day Miss Eliza Squires 
drove into the ranch, and crisply told us 
that she had come to help the Parson's 
wife, and that she would stay for a week 
or so. We were almost paralyzed. She 
had headed the committee which had tried 
to take the children from us, and had been 
our most bitter and scornful accuser. 
Three months before she would have con- 
sidered it scandal for any woman to stay 
overnight on the Aliso, unless, of course, 
as a guest at the ranch-house. She felt 
differently now about many things, but 
someway we couldn't picture her taking 
chuck with us. She just didn't fit in that 
cook-house. 

She was safe enough in every way, the 
lord knows. Miss Eliza was one of those 
women to whom thirty-five is a fond mem- 
ory, but who know forty better, and who 
would be safe with anyone. The only time 


she was in any danger on the Aliso was 
when she invaded Sing’s kitchen and sniffed 
around for dirt. If there are any better 
Chink cooks than old Duck Sing we have 
never heard of them. She found no dirt, 
but we used to think the old heathen 
looked longingly at his meat ax sometimes 
when she was around. 

To Miss Eliza our souls were a bundle 
of brands, already dried and prepared for 
the burning. And every night she read us 
religious tracts and talked about our fu- 
ture until we could smell the smoke. Some- 
way, we couldn’t feel easy when she was 
around. It seemed like most everything 
we did, or failed to do, was either a sin 
against God or ourselves. Even tobacco 
didn’t taste right while she was looking. 
She was one of those good women with 
whom religion goes about as hard as small- 
pox does with an Indian. 

And there was no getting away from her. 
She was everywhere. We couldn’t cuss, 
even in approval, without stopping to look 
all around, and by the time we'd made 
sure she wasn't there we'd forgotten what 
we wanted to cuss about. She even came 
out to the breaking corrals, and did what 
no man in the West dares do—meddled !— 
came between a man and his horse! Oh, 
she had us up a tree, and roosting high. 

When Little Red was well enough, the 
Parson's wife took him home with her. 
Miss Eliza went, of course, and for the 
first time in two weeks we breathed nat- 
urally. 


[TILE RED was still at the parsonage, 
when Tom called me over to a cor- 
ner of the corral one evening. 

“Do you know what, Two Pair?” he 
began, dread in his voice. We've been so 
locoed about Little Red’s gettin’ well that 
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Little Red was waiting for us every evening. As we trooped up he would 
come running, all smiles and curls, with a hug for each of us. We 
held him close, while his chubby arms gripped our sun-cracked necks 


we've plumb forgotten that prescriptión 
the big doctor gave us the night he went 
1 » 
k Meno of that prescription made my 
heart sink until I could only swallow and 
look at him dumbly. Tom and I had 
driven Doctor Kirk to the depot, and he 
had given us the prescription just as his 
i led out. 
Pd I hate to do it, but we've got to 
tell the boys!” he went on. “He said it 
was necessary, an' we promised to git it 
A watched the boys frolicking with 
the colts, all unconscious of the calamity 
threatening them. We couldn't tell them 
then. But the next dux the prescription 
hung over us like the s adow of a crime. 
'Tom had gone to the drug store to get it 
filled, without ary ies and he had to 
take it away from old Doc Austin by force. 
We were sure that everyone in the Lower 
Valley had heard that prescription by now, 
and she boys might learn of it from an out- 


sider at any time. We had to tell them! 

After supper that night Tom and I let 
down the corral bars and turned the news 
loose. It stampeded the crew! But after 
a while they began to get suspicious, and 
thought we were joking. Then Tom pro- 
duced the bit of paper. 


R One mama for Little Red. 
Sig. To be obtained at once. 


Gloom as thick as molasses filled the 
room, and consternation churned it when 
the boys learned that Doc Austin had read 
the prescription. Thoughts of what we 
would have to face when we went to town 
bred growls of rage and groanings of de- 
spair. Sing came in, and when we told him 
he flippity-flopped out in scorn. 

As our rage wore off, our gloom deep- 
ened. We vere not so very young any 
more, were free, ate our tobacco, or burned 
it, when and where we pleased, slept in our 
shirts and didn’t have to bother with 
nighties or any other such useless frills. 


We had plenty to eat, companionship, 
work, a warm place to sleep, and now, by 
the bequest of Red Antone, children to 
love. Folks sometimes said we hadn't 
done much for ourselves, but we had some- 
thing most of them didn't have, and that 
was contentment. And all this had to be 
changed! We had to marry a woman! 

We argued explosively and long, but de- 
cided, awful as it was, we would do it for 
Little Red. Earnestly we went over the 
list of eligible women whom we knew. 
They were mighty scarce in the Topa 
Topa country. We were not particular 
about a lot of things, but our wife had to 
have one attribute—she had to be good. 
No one could be too good for Little Red's 
foster mother. As the boys named them 
off I wrote them down. It was a mighty 
short list. When Jake spoke of Miss Eliza 
Squires, Tom protested. 

“Now you jest wait,” he began; “that 
piece of dried beef is darn well cured, 

ut— 

* Don't you go knockin' no women here, 
Tom,” interrupted Dave. “We only got a 
few of the critters to pick from, an’ how'd 
you feel if you said a lot o' low-down things 
about one, an’ then had to cut her out an’ 
marry her?” 

That silenced all unfavorable opinion, 
except in very obvious cases. Pretty soon 
somebody mentioned the school-teacher. 

“Don’t put her down,” argued Tom. 
“She ain’t the kind that marries the likes 
o’ us, an’ I think too plumb much of her to 
marry her, anyways.” 

oe ” g 2 

Me, too!" we chorused in agreement. 

The list was complete mighty quick, be- 
cause we knew only three women who 
might fill the prescription. One was the 
widow Bolton. She was about forty, and 
there were two hundred pounds of her. 
As Jake said, she was a real woman. Next 
came Sim Blake's cousin, Miss Hanly. 
She was a drooping spinster of thirty-five 
or that vicinity. Miss Eliza was last. 
Just hearing her name made us nervous. 


"THEN came the great question, Who 
was to marry which? We all envied 
Sing. The lucky old heathen didn't have 
to get married. 

“You all plenty clazy!" he suddenly 
shouted from his kitchen door. “We got 
plenty good men on Aliso Lancho, plenty 
eat, plenty wo'k, heap sma't boy, an' nice 
girl. „What you want woman fo' any- 
way? 

ow could we argue with the blasted 
heathen when we felt just the way he did? 
But that didn't settle our question. Fi- 
nally we decided to write the three names 
on slips of paper, and draw. But there 
were a dozen of us, and only three names. 
And, the lord knows, we only wanted one 
wife. ) 

At last we hit upon a solution. We 
would “Shake the Hat,” that ancient and 
honorable game of the mountain skinners, 
and let fate decide. You know, when you 
shake the hat you put seven coins of the 
same denomination into a hat, shake them 
thoroughly, then flip the hat upside down 
on a table or the hard ground. Uncle 
Sam's money is honest. Skill or brains 
do not count, and it is an impossibility to 
cheat. The goddess of Chance renders the 
verdict. The man who shakes the most 
heads wins the pot. : : 

Taking ten chips each, with which to 
make our bets, and putting seven two-bit 
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ies into a sombrero, the game began. 
*he man who went broke through losing 
4ll his chips first, had to draw first, and the 
second and the third likewise. For hours 
the coins rattled in the hat and clinked to 
the table as each man shook. No word 
was spoken during that desperate game, 
while Chance smiled, mocked, and even 
laughed at us in turn. Even when Larry 
lost his last chip no one spoke. In equal 
silence Dave dropped out. 'Tom's pile 
dwindled three times to one, and then to 
nothing. 

When Jake had arranged the folded 
slips of paper in the hat, they drew in si- 
lence. Then they read the names each had 
drawn. 

“Miss Hanly!” read Larry hoarsely. 

“Widow Bolton!" Dave mourned. 

“Miss Eliza Squires!” gulped Tom. 

Weturned in, overcome with the thought 
that we had to marry one of the three, for 
we figured that any one of them would 
interfere with the rest of us as much as she 
did with her husband. I 

But the next day the Parson's wife 
brought Little Red home, and gloom just 
naturally departed from the valley. We 
got Maria from the school-teacher's, 
where she had been staying while Little 
Red was sick, and for days we were too 
happy to think about the dubious future. 

hen the old Colonel came home from 
Los Angeles, and that blasted doctor had 
told him about his final prescription. 
When he came over to the cook-house the 
old cuss pretended to be grave while he 
asked us about it, and he tried to act sur- 
prised when we admitted we hadn't got it 
filled yet. It seemed to tickle him to talk 
about it; but the thoroughbred will always 
show his colors, and pretty soon he said he 
agreed with the doctor, and ended by say- 
ing that when any one of us brought home 
the filled prescription he would build a 
suitable home for her and the children. 
And that skinner’s pay would be more 
than doubled! When Jim finally asked 
him what he was laughing about, he said 
it was because none of us seemed to want 
a raise in wages. 


AFTER he had had his fun, the old Colo- 
nel told us some serious news. he big 
doctor had taken a sample of our cow’s 
milk home to test, and he sent us word 
that there were a lot of things the matter 
with it, and that we must get another cow. 

*Who's that Mike he says 1s in our 
milk?" exploded Dave, his eyes popping- 
“T bet I milked that cow a thousand times, 
an’ I never seen him!” 

“Microbes,” explained the Colonel, 
blinking, “little bugs.” x 

In consternation we tramped into Sing’s 
kitchen, and looked into the pans of milk. 
We stirred it, but we couldn’t see any bugs. 
Sing was scandalized. 

“Who says bugs in my milk!" he de- 
manded in heathen wrath. "Huh! Doc- 
tor man no think I stlain milk! He no 
sabe sense!" 

But the Colonel finally managed to ex- 
plain what he meant. ; 

"An! we've always liked that cow, an 
been good to her!" mourned Dave as the 
Colonel went out. “An after all the good 
feed we been givin' her, she goes an' turns 
vampire, an' gives milk with Mike bugs in 
it! We got to get a plumb healthy cow." 

hen Tis found the advertisement of a 
thoroughbred dairy herd in "Farm and 


Fireside.” When we read it out loud, and 
it said their cows were tested in all kinds 
of ways, and guaranteed free of disease, 
we were strong for one of them. Jim wrote, 


and the cow came by express, and we 


hauled her up to the ranch on a wagon. 
She was too high-toned to walk. And she 
was a real cow, amiable as a dog. And the 
way that critter gave milk was a seven- 
days scandal. There was milk in every 
pot and pan on the ranch. We didn’t 
know what to do with it all. Sing used to 
send about a gallon a day to the school- 
teacher by Maria, and the old heathen 
tried to use up the rest by making cus- 
tards and things until we got so fat our 
clothes wouldn’t fit us. 


WII the cow happy and contented, 
we figured it was time for us to start 
our courting. Having drawn first, Larry 
had to start courting first. We were going 
to try one at a time, so as not to run any 
risks of marrying two, or maybe three 
wives. That first Sunday he started off to 
call on Miss Hanly he was scared to death, 
and the lord knows we were, too. When 
he came back he had no progress to report. 


Bae Pay 


Tom called me over to a corner 
you know what?" he began. 
Little Red's gettin' well that we've plumb 


scription the big d 
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She took a little ride with him, but she 
hadn't seemed extra anxious to go. o- 
ever they met on the road grinned, and 
craned their necks, and after every such 
meeting she seemed to get more miserable. 

“How in blazes does a man go sparkin' 
a stray?" Larry mourned when he had 
finished his tale. ‘How in thunder does 
he git his rope on her?" 

“Aw, you got to jest walk up an' ast 
her,” opined Dave. “If she don't want 
you she'll run you off, an’ if she does she'll 
sip the hobbles on afore you know it.” 

arry said he'd rather get run over bya 
spike-tooth harrow, but he'd do it for 
Little Red. 

Someway, things were mighty solemn 
all the next Sunday afternoon while we 
waited for Larry to come home and report. 
When he showed up we rushed to meet 
him. He was so down-hearted and sor- 
rowful we knew the worst had happened. 

“So she took you, did she?" Tom 
helped Larry to start. 


I ast her," he began, while we held our 


breath, “‘an’ she told me she knew about 
that prescription, 
go with me. 


an’ that Sim made her 
She's livin’ offen him, I guess, 


of the corral one evening. ''Do 
*We've been so locoed about 
forgotten that pre- 


octor gave us the night he went away!" 
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The American Magazine 


After supper that night Tom and 1 let down the corral bars and turned the news loose. 1t stampeded the crew! 


pore critter. An’ then she bucked up an’ 
said she thought it was a insult to be ast 
to marry a man jest to fill a prescription, 
an’ then she busted out cryin’, an’ you 
bet I come away from there!” 


paye couldn’t stand the suspense, and 
didn’t wait for Sunday to come be- 
fore starting his courting. He rode away 
to see the widow Bolton one night, and we 
‘ust couldn't turn in until he got back. At 
last he came in, let out a whoop that shook 
the bunk-house, and danced around, slam- 
ming his hat against the ceiling. . 

«T s'pose we got to congratulate this 
pore locoed coyote," Tom mournfully ob- 

ed. 
ee Vou bet!” whooped Dave. 

“Widows is darn dangerous, I knowed 
it would be her!" Jake gloomed. 

“What’s that?" demanded Dave. "You 
don't s'pose I'd be whoopin' if she'd said 
yes, do ye! Lord, no! She knew all about 
that prescription, but I walked right up 
and said my piece. When I tried to kiss her 
she bit me, an' when I ast her to marry 
us she heaved a kittle o' bilin water at 
me! Yeow! but she's a real woman!” 

Now it was up to Tom and Miss Eliza 
Squires, and we were in an awful fix. We 
‘ust couldn't urge him to start his court- 
NE For once in his life Tom was mired 

d. "T 
xx dts days later I was freighting some 
stuff down to Casitas, and just outside 
the town I ‘met up with Curly Drake, 


a skinner in the Circle Six crew. Our 
teams seemed willing to take a little rest, 
and after we talked a while we found a fair. Then we spent it for a cow, and she's 
hard spot beside the road that was just the best cow ever was. Our money won't 
right for shaking the hat. While we were hurt the organ any." 
playing, the Parson's wife came along, We rounded up everybody we knew who 
walking toward town. We stopped shak- would shake the hat with us, but in spite 
ing of course, and after we had talked a of everything the Parson couldn't get the 
little Curly drove on. I helped the Par- money for the new organ the church 
son's wife climb up on the high seat of my needed so badly. Then one evening the 
wagon, and then yelled at Barney, my off old Colonel came out to the cook-house 
leader. The old coyote didn't move, and and asked which of us had the most ex- 
I had to yell again. Then he looked perience at burglarizing churches. We 
around until he saw who was on the didn't know what to say, but when he said 
wagon with me, and I'll bet he winked. he had a little job of that kind on hand, 
Anyway, the team started without my we thought he was locoed, sure. At last 
cussing. ; he told Tom and me to take the biggest 
“What were you and Mr. Drake doing flat-bed wagon to the depot the next after- 
as I came up, Two Pair?” asked the Par- noon and get a box that would be there, 
son's wife in a queer sort of voice. but to stop just outside of town and wait 
“Shaking the hat,” I said, “and I won for the boys. At the station we found a 
three dollars and forty cents from the whale of a box. We got it on to the wagon 
ornery, unregenerate coyote for your new in an hour or so, drove out of town, and 
organ fund!’ waited. The rest of the boys came down 
“For our organ fund!" she gasped. after dark with a wagonload of big tim- 
“Surest thing,” I explained. “You see, bers and some rollers, and we ae off 
we spent most all our money for a cow. the old Colonel’s burglarizing job. When 
We didn't know about your trying to get the Parson looked into the church the next 
money for a new organ then. Now weare day he must have thought something was 
shaking the hat NC anybody we can get the matter with his eyes. But it was real, 
to shake with us, and saving the winnings and there wasn't a better organ in the 
to stake you to the organ. Every man county. 


stands his own losses." 
ITTLE RED had about as much idea of 


“But the church can't accept money 
won by gambling!" she protested. obedience as” a six-months-old mule 


“Don’t you worry about that,” Icom- colt. He got into everything, and the 


forted. “A lot of that fancy cow money 
was won shaking the hat. It was won 
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more rumpus he stirred up the better we 
liked it. The big doctor had told Sing 
that Little Red must take a nap every 
afternoon, and every afternoon he put the 
little scamp to bed in his tiny room. And 
Little Red would promise as regularly to 
go to sleep. But about an hour afterward 
Sing would hear something like this: 

“S-i-n-g! O-l-e Sing! Ittle Red all 
westy! All westy, Sing!” 

And the old heathen would flippity-flop 
inhis Chink slippers over to the little house, 
and find Little Red’s room in complete dis- 
order, the bed and, like as not, the little 
scamp himself, stripped. But Sing never 
grumbled or scolded. Instead, he would 
protest mildly, gather up his pink, curly- 
headed idol, dress him spanking clean from 
the skin out, and uncomplainingly tidy up 
the room. 

Maybe it was because of his heathen 
worship of ancestors, or because to his 
heathen soul a promise was a promise, but 
he continually told the children, and es- 
pecially Little Red, about their father and 
mother. And he tried in every way to do 
for them as their Christian parents would 
have done. ‘‘ We plomise, an’ we must do,” 
was the way he looked at it. He didn’t 
know very much about Red Antone and 
his Maria, but he was very sure they were 
in heaven. The Parson’s wife and the 
school-teacher talked to the children about 
the same thing, telling them their father 
and mother were angels now, and working 
separately and in their own ways the two 
Christian women and the old heathen 
tried to build a memory and a vision in 
the minds of the children. 


* “When I tried to kiss her, she bit me, an’ when I ast her to marry us she 


heaved a kittle o' bilin' water at me! 


Little Red and Plato, one of the old Col- 
onel's setters,| were each other's shadow, 
and one day Little Red followed Plato up 
to the Tank- house, Hoppy Lee, the ranch- 
house cook, let the dog take the little ras- 
cal in to see the Colonel. Jim was there, 
and told us about it. 

_“Thelittle cuss walked into the Colonel’s 
library, and looked around sort of wonder- 
in’, holdin’ on to Plato all the time,” Jim 
said, “an’ then he spied that big picture 
of the Colonel's wife.” 

“*Pitty angel!’ he said, and let go of 
Plato's neck with one hand to point. 

"** Yes, she is an angel,’ the Colonel said, 
grave and thoughtful. ‘She was an angel 
on earth, and now she is an angel in 
heaven.' 

"*My mama’s angel, too!’ Little Red 
piped. 

*** Come tell me about her,’ the old Col- 
onel said, and the little rat walked right 
over and climbed up in his lap, and the 
lonely old boss just took him in his arms 
and put his face against Little Red's curls. 
I wasn't through with my business with 
the Colonel, but I left 'em there talkin' 
about their angels." 


FEW days after Doctor Kirk arrived 

for a visit, Tom hauled a load of grain 
to the railroad. That evening his team 
wandered into the ranch, driving them- 
selves. He was on the wagon seat, but he 
was limp and all slouched down. Even 
when his second swing got tangled up with 
the chain and started kicking, he didn't 
take any interest. The doctor thought 
at first he was drunk, but we knew bet- 


Yeow! but she's a real woman 
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ter than that. Tom didn't get drunk. 

Jim told him to go into the cook-house, 
and we put up his team while the doctor 
looked him over. Even our big doctor was 
puzzled. He couldn't find anything the 
matter, but said Tom acted as if he had 
had an awful shock. After supper Tom 
seemed to feel a trifle better. We all sat 
around, even Sing and the children. 

“Miss Eliza hailed me as I was passin’ 
her place," Tom suddenly began, in a dead 
voice, ‘an’ she rode down to the depot, an’ 
back to her pa's with me. She asked me 
about that prescription, an' what we were 
doin' to get it filled. I done my darndest 
to think of a lie she'd believe, but I 
couldn't. I had to tell her how we staked 
out the job. Then she asked me if she was 
on the list," Tom went on, while we held 
our breaths, ‘an’ I had to up an’ tell her 
she was, an' that I had drawn her! O' 
course she wanted to know why I hadn't 
been to see her. She allowed she might 
not take any prizes for beauty, but that I 
wasn't no cure for sore eyes neither. 

“T was mired down pretty bad," Tom 
began again, after a pause, "but I man- 
aged to pull out part ways, an' tell her I 
jest hadn't got round to it, that I respected 
her a pile, an' that I couldn't jest walk in 
and ask her, without doin' no courtin' or 
nothin’.” 

It was a hard grade, but Tom started on 
again pretty soon. 

“Then she said she had been thinking 
about it a lot, that it would be a big sacri- 
fice for her, but that the cause was great, 
and that she cal’lated she could do it for 
the sake of the (Continued on page 116) 
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ERHAPS this 
sounds like imita- 
tion modesty, but 
I have always 
shrunk from the 
idea of writing about myself. 
I am notoriously a bad sub- 
ject for interviews. I never 
have been able to read one 
without shuddering at the 
sight of the I—I—I’s flash- 
ing through it like telegraph 
oles on a railway journey. 
Maybe it is in itself a form 
of egotism to have a horror 
of appearing egotistic, but 
in any case it is quite real. 
Why, then, is she doing it? 
you will ask. The reason is 
this: Two weeks ago l was in a moving pic- 
ture theater with my sister, watching one of 
my own pictures. Behind me sat a woman 
who was telling the man next to her all 
about me. She was one of those persons 
who are wise to everything. She knew so 
much about me that you would have been 
surprised that one head could hold it all. 
According to her, I was fifty years old, 
had been three times married, and had 
worked in pictures ever since they were 
invented. We fully expected to hear her 
talk about my grandchildren, but she 
left the theater before she got to them. 
The fact that I did not look fifty she at- 
tributed to the fact that I spent most of 
my time being massaged, enameled and 
what not. If I did all the things the good 
lady accused me of I would never in the 
world have any time for pictures. 


FTER this, I made up my mind that 
perhaps it would not be a bad idea to 
give out some information that would be 
a trifle more authentic. People have 
pinned every age on me from seventeen to 
fifty. The accusation of being seventeen 
is not so bad, but one has to draw the line 
at fifty. Heaven knows I'm not a mys- 
terious person. And I’m quite young 
enough to be able to smile at middle age. 
But my sister says it's bad for business to 
let people think anything like that of me. 
My sister is the business man of the fam- 
ily, as she has been ever since she brought 
me to Broadway from Cincinnati in—a 
few years ago. So you see I am not sev- 
enteen, but considerably closer to it than 
to fifty, thank the stars. 

Then, again, it occurred to me that it 
might be good economy to write a maga- 
zine article to answer the host of questions 
that every morning's mail brings to me. 
I try to be polite about it, but if I an- 
swered every letter even a moving picture 
salary would be sadly reduced by the high 
cost of postage stamps. ."lÍow old are 
you?" "Are you married?" “How did 
you get into pictures?" “How long did 

ou work in pictures before they let you 
play leads?" " Please tell me how to get 
into pictures? “How do you like pic- 
tures?” “Which of your pictures do you 
like best?" “What do you like most about 
your work?" Frankly and honestly, all 
this is embarrassing and a trifle amusing to 
me. To be candid, I do not take myself 
seriously as a moving picture actress, al- 
though the work has to be taken seriously. 
I know that my good fortune is due to the 
accidents of my personal appearance. ] 
happen to be small and to look childlike, 
and they like my looks. That's all. 

The question about my age is answered. 
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From 


Comic Opera 


To 


Moving Pictures 


By MARGUERITE CLARK 


I am neither married, widowed nor di- 
vorced. | live with my elder sister and 
have positively no grandchildren. 

It might fairly be said that I fell into 
pictures. It reminds me of the story of 
the prospector who on his way home in the 
dark fell into a hole in the ground and 
found gold sticking to his boots. I'm very 
sorry, but I have no hard-luck story to 
tell about my struggle for recognition. 
My career in pictures began only a little 
over two years ago, and my very first part 
before the camera was a leading one. In 
fact, almost the first part I played any- 
where was a lead. 

Judging from the questions that are fired 
at me through the mail every day, the ma- 
jority of people do not know that I was on 
the regular stage at all. It was a sad blow 
to my vanity the first time this dawned 
upon me, considering that I had been a 
star in six comic opera and dramatic pro- 
ductions and had earned as much as six 
hundred dollars a week before I ever 
dreamed of going into pictures. Soon after 
the release of “ Wildflower,” my first film, 
I began to receive letters asking me where 
I had been hitherto, and what I had been 
doing and how was it nobody had ever 
heard of me! And this after I had played 
a whole season of one-night stands in 
"Baby Mine," just because William A. 
Brady told me it would make me known 
all over the country, and I had only ap- 
peared in the larger cities until then! 


T SEEMS rather curious to me now that 

I first appeared in public as a singer. 
That was in Baltimore with the Aborn 
Opera Company when J. K. Murray and 
Clara Lane were the principals. A great 
deal has been written and said about the 
difficulties a young girl has to meet when 
she tries to go on the stage. No doubt part 
of it is true, but I can’t help thinking those 
difficulties are largely due to lack of perse- 
verance anda tendency to discouragement. 

My sister and I never took “ No" for an 
answer. When we were told Mr. Frohman 
was out, we just waited around until he 
came in. The day I first met him we 
tipped the elevator boy in the Empire 
Theater building, and he told us how to 
waylay him. We had never seen him be- 
fore, and when he came the boy whispered: 
“There he is.” Otherwise we should not 
have known what he looked like. I just 
walked up as though I had known him for 
years and said, “ How-d'ye-do, Mr. Froh- 
man?" He couldn't remember ever hav- 
ing set eyes on me before, but although he 
was puzzled he took it for granted we had 
met. He had no part to offer me, but sent 
me over to Mr. Billingham, 


I always followed that 
very simple policy—persist- 
ence and patience. For 
the next twelve seasons it 
was only during the brief- 
est intervals that I was one 
of the unemployed. Of 
course this was largely due 
to good luck, and it is noth- 
ing to boast of. I was first 
engaged as understudy for 
several of the principal 
singing parts in “The Belle 
of Bohemia” at the Casino. 
Several times I was able to 
play the lead. The follow- 
ing year I was in “The Bur- 

omaster" and "The New 

orkers.” After a short sea- 
son in “The Wild Rose" I played Polly in 
*Mr. Pickwick" with De Wolf Hopper. I 
was at the Crystal Gardens, now a myth 
to New Yorkers, in “The Darling of the 
Gallery Gods." I have played with Mr. 
Hopper in "Happyland," “The Pied 
Piper," and in the revival of "Wang,"— 
when I did a boy's part. With Jefferson 
De Angelis I was in “The Beauty Spot.” 
After the poor, hapless “ King of Cadonia,” 
I made my first songless appearance in the 
all-star revival of “Jim the Penman.” 
Then came “Baby Mine.” 

By this time I was fully emancipated 
from comic opera, to the entire delight of 
all the critics who, kind as they were, kept 
imploring me not to sing. In the all-star 
revival of “The Lights o’ London" I did 
another boy's part, and then went on tour 
in “Baby Mine.” After that I signed a 
contract with Winthrop Ames to play at 
his Little Theater. This was the most en- 
joyable work I ever did, partly because of 
the delightful conditions in which an actor 
is situated with Mr. Ames. I played in 
“Anatol,” “ Snow White” and “ Prunella.” 


T WAS after “ Prunella” that I made my 
first picture, “Wildflower.” Mr. Ames 
had not been able to find any play suitable 
for me, to follow “ Prunella,” so I decided 
to take advantage of a contract that Dan- 
iel Frohman and Mr. Zukor of the Famous 
Players had offered me. It seemed to me 
a hopelessly one-sided contract, and so en- 
tirely in my favor that I could not imagine 
how on earth they could afford to do it. 
Of course I had heard stories of fabulous 
sums of money paid to Miss Pickford. But 
when they came and offered me eleven 
hundred dollars a week for ten weeks in 
the year at any time of the year I chose, I 
frankly thought they were out of their 
senses. However, it seemed to me that 
was no concern of mine if J could fill in the 
intervals between rehearsals earning eleven 
thousand dollars for only ten weeks’ work. 
That was how I “broke into pictures. 
There was neither effort nor merit on my 
part. A gold mine was voluntarily offered 
to me, so to speak. Having nothing bet- 
ter to do, I stretched out my hand and 
took it. On the part of Mr. Zukor and 
Mr. Frohman it was a prodigious gamble, 
as nobody had the faintest idea whether 
“Wildflower” would be a success or an 
utter failure. Fortunately it was a success, 
thanks to the directors who pushed me 
through. To this day “Wildflower” is the 
one of all my pictures that I like best. 
People who are good enough to remem- 
ber that I ever played speaking parts 
frequently ask me what is the principa 
difference I have (Continued on page 84) 
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Marguerite Clark 


Wuo, after scoring a distinct success in "' Prunella,” 

Snow White," and “Anatol,” was captured by the 
moving picture directors. The same thing that made 
Miss Clark a great success on the stage has won her 


fame on the screen—and that is her ability to make 
everyone like her. In “Snow White," which is a fairy 
tale, she delighted great numbers of children, and now 
that she is on the screen, she has won them by hordes. 
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Wy ana AM 


[rom a photograph by White Studios 


AFTER her first picture, “ Wildflower,” Miss Clark 
received many letters asking who she was and what 
she had done previous to making movies. This after 
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she had been a "star" for years! “That settled it,” 
she says. “Even if I had been inclined to be con- 
ceited. I couldn't have been after that experience." 


j Fre 


MARGUERITE CLARK’S recipe for success in any Mr. Frohman was out, we would just wait around ün- 
+ line of work is persistence. “I never took ‘No’ for an til he came in. I have always followed that very sim- 
answer," she says. "When my sister and I were told ple process—persistence and patience." 


m a photograph by White Studios 
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From a photograph by Paul Thompson _ mal 
Louis K. Liggett “d+ hu 

One of the greatest retail merchants in the world— 

who writes*an article beginning on the opposite page 


EVERY man in business cashes in on what he knows he and his great organization have learned about peo- 
bout human nature. Some cash in big, some little, ple. Maybe the article will start you off on new lines 
End ding to how much they know and how much of thought and observation that will make you more 
M thev have. Liggett is a tireless student of skillful in your own line. You will find that Liggett is 
ues Read his account of some of the things keen for facts and has no patience with guesses. 
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Curiously interesting facts about human beings 
are in this article—what they like and dislike. 


get facts. 


About You *Humans" 


The only way we could find them out was by going 
to the bottom of your preferences—we could not have imagined them 


By Louis K. Liggett 


OME fifteen years ago Louis K. 


Liggett was a young traveling man, 


J twenty-seven years old, to be exact, 
selling a line of goods to druggists. One 
day an excellent idea poppid into his 


head: He knew that most of the drug- 
gists he dealt with operated their stores 
and bought their goods on a small scale. 
If they could pool their interests and 
cooperate in their buying they could 
get better prices and make more money. 
Moreover, some of them were in the habit 
of manufacturing preparations of one kind 
or another which they sold within a very 
limited area. A national sale for such 
Preparations might make their manufac- 
ture really worth while. Liggett thought 
of these things, and, what was more im- 
portant, he did not place his idea under a 
bushel. Instead, he placed it at once in 
the head of every druggist he called on. 
Before long he had interested forty drug- 


gists in a scheme for a cooperative plan of 


buying and manufacturing various lines 
of pou they sold. 


iggett’s idea was so sound that to-day 


he and his associates have the biggest. 


drug-store business in the world. They 
have eight thousand stores in the United 
States, Canada, England, and elsewhere, 
which, while owned by individual stock- 
holders, get most of their supplies from 
cooperative factories and  coóperative 
warehouses. Besides these, there are one 


hundred and ninety stores owned outright 
by Liggett’s companies. The various en- 
terprises he manages (all grouped under 
one head, The United Drug Company) 
do a business that approaches a million 
dollars a week. It is getting so, especially 
in the East, that it is extremely difficult 
to slip through a day without buying 
something from Mr. Liggett. 

Much of Liggett’s business success is 
based on the fact that he feels an enthu- 
siasm about what he undertakes, and is 
able to inspire an almost equal degree of 
enthusiasm in others. He can make capi- 
tal of human nature because he is, more 
than the average person, a human being 
himself. He is so close to his business as- 
sociates that stockholders in his enter- 
prises all over the country write to him for 
advice about all manner of things—not 
merely about business, but about personal 
affairs. Though he is only forty-two years 
old, his associates have come to regard 
him as a kind of sage. Scarcely a day 

asses that somebody—maybe somebody 

e doesn’t even know—wiites to him 
about what to do regarding the education 
or business training of a son or daughter; 
or what kind of a house to build. 

* Nothing pleases me more than to get 
letters like that," says Liggett. "They 
show confidence, and nothing is more im- 
portant to an executive than the confi- 
dence of his associates." 


| But the main lesson in the article for every 

business man is—don’t guess: 

I Some Things We Retailers Know 
| 


At a big convention of druggists in St. 
Louis one year there was an entertainment, 
a feature of which was a boxing contest be- 
tween two professional boxers. The win- 
ner suggested that he would be willing to 
take on anybody among the spectators 
disposed to try his luck. So Liggett took 
the man on for a couple of rounds. At 
the end of that time the professional was 
quite reconciled not to proceed any further. 

The episode was simply a bit of a lark 
for Liggett—he is that boyish and human. 

Liggett was born in Detroit, and at the 
age of fourteen went to work for a dry 
goods brokerage concern. He overheard 
his employer say one day that a certain 
lot of goods they had on hand couldn’t be 
sold, as there was no demand for it. 

“T should think,” suggested Liggett, 
* that you could sell it to one of these small 
stores in the suburbs, where the customers 
aren't so fashionable, but like staple stuff 
at a bargain." 

“All right,” laughed Liggett's employer, 
“go and try it." 

So Liggett went out and sold the goods. 
He was a good salesman from that day on, 
because he had stumbled upon one of the 
cardinal points of selling: to offer things 
for sale to those who would like to buy 
them, rather than to waste time trying to 
sell them to those who haveno use for them. 

Liggett makes his home now in Boston. 

THE EDITOR 


me 


MAN nature is so much alike 
everywhere that it is possible 
to learn it and harness it and 
make capital of it on a big scale 
in retail business. If one will 

only study human nature he can conduct 
is business with something approaching 
scientific precision, and get away from the 
d hit or miss methods and rule of thumb. 
or example. the old-fashioned way is 
to place on sale what the storekeeper 
thinks the customer will want, or ought to 
Want, and thin wait for che customer to 
come in and buy it. The more modern 
Plan ts to know in advance, in so far as 
possible, exactly what rie customer is go- 
Ig to want, and then provide just that. 
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A good retailer should know more about 
the average customer's needs and prefer- 
ences than the average customer does him- 
self. 


One Woman Out of Ten Wants No 
Perfume at All 


AKE, for instance, the item of per- 
fumery. Now, there are all kinds and 
rades of perfumery, from the very mild 
find to the extremely smelly kind, and it 
is used by all types of women. One way 
to sell perfumery would be to pick at ran- 
doma variety of grades, and trust to luck to 
hit on an assortment that would sell evenly. 
Obviously, it would be a big disadvantage 


to have too many of one kind and not 
enough of another. Yet that is the way 
a great deal of stocking up is done. And 
all the while, if the retailer only knew it, 
the customer’s wants are a very definite 
thing: So many women out of a thousand 
like a certain kind of perfume, and it 
doesn’t much matter whether they are on 
Broadway or in Idaho. The ideal way, 
therefore, is to have just enough of each 
variety of perfume to meet the require- 
ments, and no more. 

We offered free samples of a choice of 
various kinds of perfumes and powders in 
our stores some time ago, and in this way 
ascertained the preferences of several 
thousand women—which was the object 
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we were seeking. By keeping a careful 
record of this test we learned a number of 
interesting facts: For instance, we know 
now that one woman out of every ten pre- 
fers not to have any perfume at all. One 
fourth of all women customers like a very 
strong, aromatic variety, but two thirds 
of the women want something mild and 
delicate. These specifications, of course, 
are not sharply drawn; of those who like 
.a pungent odor, not all want just the same 
strength. But ina general way these pro- 
portions about represent the demand. 

Similarly, we know what kind of candy 
people prefer, how much more popular is 
chocolate with nuts in it than ordinary 
caramels, and all such things as that, be- 
cause we make a big effort to find out. 
We know that chocolate sirup is the flavor 
most sought at the soda fountain; but we 
go further and aim to know exactly what 
particular kind of chocolate flavor will 
give the most general satisfaction. 


Just Plain Common Sense—Finding 
What People Like 


HERE is no deep psychology about the 

idea of finding out what people like. It 
is just plain common sense. Yet it is a 
comparative novelty. The tendency has 
been to proceed along lines of haphazard 
guesswork. If I were conducting a news- 
paper, or magazine, or motion picture 
theater, or any kind of store, I should 
spare no reasonable expense to ascertain 
just what my customers thought of the 
stuff I was offering, which things they 
liked best. I would aim to know, not only 
in a general way but with precision. Think, 
for example, what an advantage an editor 
has over his competitors if he knows ex- 
actly what his readers like, what percentage 
care for a certain kind of news, or a cer- 
tain department in the paper, and his 
competitor is merely guessing at it. 

But, in addition to finding out what 
people like, you have got to give them 
quality in merchandise. I regard quality 
as more important than almost anything 
else in business. I would rather make an 
article as good as it possibly can be made, 
even though the cost be prohibitive, and 
make my proht by unique selling and 
operating methods than to produce infe- 
nor s and make money by selling these 

oods at a high price. Business men can 
iad no better motto than “Quality First 
—Always." 

I feel that we are approaching an era 
of definiteness. The man who knows 
exactly what he is about, where he is going 
and how he intends to get there, will stand 
a good chance to outstrip the other fellow. 

his detail of scientifically investigating 
people's wants is only one of hundreds of 
ways that we try to capitalize human na- 
ture. We find it wise to know not only 
that people like a certain thing but why 
they like it. Referring again to perfumery, 
for purposes of illustration, we found out 
that the odor of the rose is vastly more 
opular than that of lilies or lilac. And 
the reason is that one tends to be buoyant 
while the other is heavy and depressing. 
The woman customer who prefers rose to 
lilac probably doesn't know why. If we 
didn't understand the psychology of the 
thing any better than she does, we should 
be working in the dark all around. More- 
over, we know why it is that a blended per- 
fume is far more popular than any one par- 


ticular odor—because a person tires of too 
distinct an odor, just as one tires of too 
decided a pattern in clothes. A plain blue 
serge will sell better in the long run than 
a black and white plaid. The subtle, in- 
tangible thing in perfume is best because 
it carries with it something of elusiveness 
and mystery. The average woman does 
not like te bs identified by her fragrance 
the moment she enters a drawing-room. 
And no husband wishes to have his wife 
use perfume of too definite an odor, no 
matter how well he might like it at first. 
In time it might get on his nerves. 


Interesting Differences Between Men 
and Women Customers 


HOUSANDS of articles are sold because 

they appeal to some one or more of the 
five senses rather than to one's reason. 
Women, especially, are reached through 
their senses. They buy a fabric because 
it looks pretty or feels good when they 
take hold of it. A man is more likely to 
consider such advantages as cheapness or 
durability: things, you see, which reach 
his reasoning powers. Automobile sales- 
men are likely to talk to a woman about 
the shape of the car, the color of the paint, 
the upholstery, and the easy-riding quali- 
ties, rather than about the efficiency of 
the engine. 

If a merchant or manufacturer can offer 
an article that tastes better, looks better, 
smells better, feels better, or sounds better 
and IS better than any similar article on 
the market, and has proper selling meth- 
ods, he can make a fortune. 

Men buyers are by no means immune to 
this appeal through the five senses, though 
they are not reached in just the same way. 
The masculine tastes are more vigorous. 
A man is quite likely to prefer a rich red 
color where a woman would wish pale pink 
or baby blue; a man orders strong coffee, 
and his wife, maybe, takes weak tea. 

We have given a great deal of thought 
to the item of color alone, to find what 
kind of ribbon on candy boxes, for in- 
stance, and what color in various other 
wrappings will attract the largest number 
of buyers. In selling candy we have to 
keep it constantly in mind, too, that while 
women are the candy eaters, men are apt 
to be the candy buyers—especially when 
it comes to the higher-priced goods. They 
buy for gift purposes. And a man will, of 
course, pay more for a box of candy to take 
to his sweetheart than she would pay if 
she were buying it for herself. 


The Exact Moment to Suggest Fur- 
ther Purchases 


WE MAKE it a point in our stores to 
have what might be called suggestive 
grouping of articles. When a man comes 
up to buy a safety razor, he finds various 
other toilet accessories—shaving soap, tal- 
cum powder, and the like—in the same 
case, or near by, where his eye may easil 
take note of them. If he needs any suc 
articles he is reminded of the fact and, per- 
haps, asks for them. Our clerks are in- 
structed to make tactful suggestions about 
other articles the customer might need, 
but we are careful not to make this offen- 
sive. 

It is not difficult to tell which customers 
will welcome suggestions and which will 
not. When a woman walks up to the 


counter and states in an authoritative tone 
that she wishes to buy a hair brush, and 
has the air of knowing exactly what she 
wants, we know that it may irritate her if 
we make any suggestions. But, on the 
other hand, there is the customer who is 
not certain about what she needs, and sug- 
RM will actually be a favor to her. 

ot long ago a friend of mine went into a 
sporting goods store to buy some fishing 
equipment. He had never been fishing 
before and hadn't the remotest idea what 
he ought to buy. So the clerk entered into 
the spirit of the occasion and told him. 
And my friend was mighty glad that he 
did. The clerk not only sold more goods, | 
but he conferred a service. 

There is a funny thing, though, about 
making a suggestion. Unless it is timed 
just right, it does not lead to any more 
sales. It should be made within a few 
seconds after the customer has made his 
first purchase. If we take the customer's | 
money, get his change, hand it to him, and J 
then suggest something else, it is likely to. - 
be too late. He doesn’t want to go through 
the whole operation of buying and getting 
change again. Unconsciously he regards 
buying anything as a closed incident for 
the time being. Neither is it wise to talk 
about selling him something else before he 
has finished selecting the article he came 5 
in for. Let us suppose that a woman asks * 
for a tooth brush. If we instantly say, 
“And will you need any tooth powder?” 
before we even show her the tooth Brushes 
she is justified in being annoyed. But hav- 
ing satisfactorily provided her with the 
tooth brush that she sought, we may, be- 
fore ringing up the sale, tactfully call her 
attention to a special sale of facial soap. | 
One of our best clerks insists that this: 1, 
kind of suggestion is most effective when ::; 
made within eight seconds after the com- : 
pletion of the first sale. : 


The Best Place for a Sign 


"THE average person is not a Close ob- .. .. 
server. It is necessary to go more than --... 
half way to meet his ordinary range of vision, >- 
because he will not go the other half. We 
have made hundreds of experiments with 
signs at soda fountains and find that, to ~., 
get the best results, we must have a sign di- : 
rectly on the level of the average customer's - 
eye when he is seated. As near as we can... 
ascertain, an announcement of a new +.. 
drink displayed at eye level is just five 
times as effective as one two or three feet. si 
higher than the eyes. An observant man ... 
may look up and see the sign that is higher... 
up, but, as I say, there are comparatively - 
few observant men. Hs 
And in signs, just as in any other form |. 
of advertising, it is important to have . 
enough variety in the type sizes to givethe ., ~ 
eye convenient stopping places. Fori .., 
stance: d 


Ir 1s Easter To Reap a Lm | 
Like Tuis—in a window card, Vus 


AÓU— o» 


than— 
TO READ ONE LIKE THIS 


The letters in the second line, while ^ 
capitals, do not afford the restful variety .. ^ 
of the first line. Where the first letten 7 
in each word, is higher than the others `` 
they are like hooks upon which to hang . °t. 
one's attention. (Continued on page 0) — 


The wife throws a pillow at me, and it busted a 
vase that cost three hundred green certificates 


"T HERE'S nothin' the world loves 
RE?) so much as a good tryer. I don’t 
T mean the birds that, havin' ev- 
; erything in their favor, includin’ 
"TE a ten-mile start, finishes first in 
in| the Big Race. I’m talkin’ about the guys 
wwe} that never get better than second or third, 
but generally land in the money. The old 
Consistent Charlies that, no matter how 
Sgn | Many times they're beaten, figure the time 
to qut is when you're dead and buried! 
(o Did you ever stop to think that the try- 
«* ts Which never get nowhere is responsible 
ziw ht the other guys’ success? They're the 
^ babies that make a race or a fight out of it, 
and if it wasn't for the dubs there'd be 
ho successes at all. In order to have win- 
i is Nets We got to have /osers, don't we? And 
„we don't forget that yesterday's losers are to- 
y 55 Morrow’s winners, and vice president or 
of 11 ie versa, whatever it is. 
s! A fighter knows that these birds which 
ur Me up smilin' no matter how many 
auns “Mes he drops 'em for the count, is as dan- 
tsi Sous as dynamite until he knocks "em 
o matter how bad this loser may 
battered up, he’s always got a chance 
ich While he’s tryin’. 
PLN Now these uys may never get nowhere, 
apg Ut they're the birds that's put most of 
w He guys that do, where they are. Why? 
ink it over! You gotta be good to beat 
them birds, don't you? They make com- 
pal oen keen, they keep the other guys on 
an, PT toes, they're the gasolene that keeps 
© the old world goin’ forward on high, and 
the birds that get over are only the chauf- 
; “us. You gotta have both to run the 
TES ur, and the universe wouldn't move for- 
tines * Ward six inches if we didn t nave one fail- 
li Ve for eve 


point 


success. 
int f if you've failed to set the world on 
ihe Up to date, don’t walk out on che dock 
pesee what kind of a juni it is. If you 


Alex Comes Up Smiling 


The story of a guy who was a self- 


starter 


can't be a winner you can 
be a good loser, and it's a 
toss-up which is the bigger 
thing. A guy who can beat 
the yellah streak we all 
pack somewheres, every 
time he fails to register a 
win, and will keep remem- 
berin' that to-morrow has 
got yesterday beat eighty- 
seven ways, is no loser! 
I’ve seen losers that at- 
tracted more attention in 
runnin' /ast than any six 
winners in the same pre- 
cinct. 

Them kind o' birds can't 
help tryin'. They couldn't 
quit H they wanted to, 
which they don’t! They 

ot somethin’ in 'em that 

eeps shovin' 'em along 
whether they're gettin' the breaks or not. 
They're always full of the old ambish, no 
matter what the score is in the ninth. 
They're what you might call self-starters 
in the automobile of life—they don’t need 
a win now and then to crank ‘em up, they 
keep goin' forward, hittin' on all cylinders 
from the nursery to the embalmer! 


LEX HANLEY wasone of them guys. 
Among other things, Alex was the 
world's champion relative. He was a 


in the automobile of life 


By H. C. Witwer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY SARG 


cousin of the wife's, and all he ever asked 
me for was the right time. He come to 
New York from Vermont, lookin’ and 
actin' like he thought *U. S. A." meant 
the United States of Alabama, and in a 
week he had the town layin' down and 
rollin’ over when he snapped his fingers. 
He got over by makin' himself think that 
New York was the rube and he was the 
wise guy, and actin' accordin'ly. The Big 
Town fell for his stuff because it was new, 
the same as it will fall for yours to-morrow 
if you got somethin' it never seen, and the 
nerve to try it out! ` 

About a month after Alex was workin’ 
as head salesman for the Gaflooey Auto 
Company, at a pittance of ten thousand a 
year, he come up to the flat for dinner one 
night. I seen right away that somethin' 
was wrong, because he only eat about half 
of the roast duck and brung along his own 
cigars. After nature could stand no more 
and we had dragged ourselves away from 
the table to let che servant girl make good, 
we adjourn to the parlor and the wife gets 
ready to punish the neighbors with the 
talkin’ machine. 

“Well,” says-Alex, sittin’ down in the 
only rocker, “it looks like they have final- 
ly gimme somethin’ that even / can't do!” 

“Can that be possible?" I says, pickin’ 
up the sportin' final. 

“Wait till you hear this one!” remarks 
the wife, crankin' up the machine. “John 


"Step this way!" he says, startin’ to walk ahead. “I can't step 
that way!" I says, watchin' him close. "It must be a gift 
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McCormack singin' * If Beauty was Water, 
You'd be Niagara Falls!’ It’s a knock- 
out!" 

"Say!" snorts Alex, gettin' peeved, 
“can’t a man find no attention here?" 

“Look in the telephone book under the 
A's," I says. 

“Never mind, dearie!" the wife tells 
him, "I'll listen. What's on your mind?” 
She goes over and sits on the arm of his 
chair, knowin' full well it gets my goat. 
"Now, boys," says she, “lets all be 
friends, even if we do belong to the same 
family. What is it, Alex? Speak up like 
a man." 

“Well,” he says, “the Gaflooey people 
has started to make tourin' cars and road- 
sters! What d'ye think of that?" 

"Tm simply dumfounded!” I says. 
“Has Congress heard about this?” 

* Don't mind him," whispers the wife 


the first car. You can imagine what a ter- 
rible good advertisement that will be for 
us if he should buy it, can't you?" 

*' It'll be O. K. till he tries to ride in it,” 
I says, “and then the chances are you'll 
have to leave town, and the Gaflooey peo- 
ple will be facin' a suit!" 

The wife throws a pillow at me, and it 
busted a vase that cost three hundred green 
certificates. After a short brawl over the 
remains, I laid off Alex and he went ahead. 

“As I said before," he goes on, “the 
president of the Gaflooey Company has 
selected me to go up and sell old Sampson 
this here chummy roadster. If I land the 
order, which naturally enough I will, it 
means I get made manager of the New 
York salesrooms. But what I'm up 
against is this: I got to take one of them 
roadsters up there to-day and demonstrate 
it to Sampson. They have gone to work 


Anyhow, T'll betcha a rich millionaire like 
Sampson don't know any too much about 
automobiles himself, bein’ too busy with 
makin' money and the like, eh?" 

“I suppose you're gonna make him 
think that you know more about them gas 
buckboards than the guy which wrote 'em, 
eh?" I says. 

“You'll never get nowheres!" he an- 
swers, lookin' at me like How can a guy 
live and be so thick behind the ears? 
“You'll never be nothin’ but an average 
citizen, because you never get a new idea! 
No! I ain't gonna make him think / know 
more about autos than George X. Motor- 
car. I’m gonna make him think he does!” 


I DIDN'T see Alex till the next mornin’, 
and then, just as I’m wishin’ they would 
stop fightin’ with eggs in Europe so’s the 
price would go down and the breakfast 


At this critical moment, the mechanic gets down on his hands and 
knees in the street and begins to worry the car like a dog with a bone 


in his ear, “he’d laugh in church! Go on, 
Alex.” É 

* Well," he says, “they called me into 
the president's office to-day, and the for- 
mer begins by tellin’ me I'm the best sales- 
man they ever had. He tells me they have 
decided to get into the pleasure car game, 
instead of just makin’ trucks and the like. 
Their first offerin’ is gonna be one of them 
chummy cloverleaf roadsters which will 
hold five people comfortably.’ i 

“Tf they're well acquainted!” I says. 

“Will you leave the boy alone?” asks 
the wife. ‘I never saw anybody like you 
. ^ e!" 
me oe I know it?” I says; “otherwise, 
how would we ever of got married?” 

“Now,” goes on Alex, "they want me 
to go up and see Runyon Q. Sampson, the 
well-to-do millionaire, and get him to buy 


and made an appointment for me, and 
what I don't know about automobiles 
would fill seven large libraries. I can't 
tell the wind shield from the magneto. 
Now, d'ye blame me for bein’ worried?" 

“I thought you was the world’s greatest 
salesman," I sneers. ‘‘ You don’t mean to 
say this job has got you yellin' for the po- 
lice already, do you? What are you gonna 
do, quit?' 

"Speak English!" he comes back. “That 
word quit don't belong in our language. 
Who said anything about quittin’? Even 
though I don't know a thing about auto- 
mobiles, I'm gonna sell Runyon Q. Samp- 
son a Gaflooey chummy roadster. A fel- 
ler don't need knowledge to be a success 
half as much as he needs confidence, and I 
got more confidence than a feller shootin' 
at a barn with a double-barreled shotgun. 


bacon could have company, he blows in." 


the flat. 


* Hurry up and git through eatin’,” he 
says. “T want you to take a ride with ` 
» 


me. 


says. : 
* Will you leave him be?" butts in the 


wife. ‘Don’t mind him, Alex, he'll gs 


with you. Where are you going? 


*Up to Runyon Q. Sampson's to a *sh 


him a Gaflooey roadster,” says Alex. 


got the car right outside now. Just walt . 
till you git a look at it, you'll be crazy © . 


buy one yourself!” 


“You said it!” I tells him, puttin’ on my. © 


coat. “I certainly would be crazy if 


bought one of them! Who's gonna drive | 


this up there?" 


“I got a mechanic from the shop,” says ™ 


“What have you been pinched for?" I 7 
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Alex, “a feller which knows so much about 

automobiles that he could take a pair of 
liers and a lug wrench and go clear to 
Frisco with nothin’ else!” 

i “Not even a car, eh? Some mechanic!” 
says. 

“ Be still!" says the wife. “Well, Alex, 
I certainly hope you have all kinds of 
luck. Let me know how you make out, 
will you?” 

“Sure!” I tells her. ‘Call up police 
headquarters in about an hour and you'll 
probily be able to get all the details, right 
off the blotter." 

We go outside and there's the Gaflooey 
chummy roadster leanin' right up against 
the curb. It looked like it might be a 
regular automobile when it grew up, but 
just then it seemed like it had been 
snatched from the cradle before its fea- 
tures was fully formed. Two of them 
roadsters would of made a nice 
pair of roller skates, and the ex- 
pense for tires must of been 
practically nothin', because the 
ones that was on it looked like a 
set of washers. The body was 
painted yellah and the trim- 
min's was in Alice blue and cat- 
x: red. 

n the front seat is this guy 
which Alex claimed was the 
world's greatest mechanic. You 
could see that at a glance, any- 
how, because he was dressed in 
a pair of overalls that had lasted 
him ever since he first broke in- 
to the automobile game, and he 
carried about three quarts of 
medium oil on his dot and 

ands. 

Alex nudges the mechanic. 
"This here's my cousin," he 
tells him. “He ain't a bad feller 
In spite of that.” He turns 
around to me. “Joe,” he says, 
‘I want you to meet Eddie 
Worth, the best man on gas 
engines that ever burnt his 
hands on an exhaust pipe!” 

“Greetings, Eddie!” I says, 
shakin’ hands with him and 
gettin’ a half pound of grease 
for nothin’. 


Alex makes a dash for him, but I held him back— 


“Gimme a cigarette!" answers Eddie. 
“T been waitin’ here an hour for youse 
guys. The motor is prob'ly all cold now 
and the starter may gimme an argument." 

He gets out and monkeys around the 
front of the car. 

* Ain't it nice and roomy back here?" 
Alex asks me. 

I moved my. knees away from my chin 
so's I could talk. 

“Great!” I says. “Only the Gaflooey 
people is liable to get in trouble on account 
of them coppin’ the design from somebody 
else.” 

* What d'ye mean?” he asks me, lookin’ 
puzzled. 

“Well,” I tells him, “you gotta admit 
that the seatin’ arrangements Back here is 

i} » 
a dead steal from a can of sardines! 

At this critical moment, the mechanic 

gets down on his hands and knees in the 


street and begins to worry 
the car like a dog with a 
bone. Then all of a sudden 
he crawls underneath it and 
disappears from the public 
eye. A lot of shippin’ clerks, 
bookkeepers, salesgirls, bro- 
kers, lawyers, and the like, 
on their way down-town to 
their jobs, heures that you 
can go to work any day, but 
an auto bein’ fixed calls for 
immediate attention, and 
ets around us in a circle. 
his seemed to get Alex’s 
goat, but it was huckleber 
pie to the mechanic. e 
crawls out from under, rolls 
up his sleeves, ruffles his 
hair, looks over the crowd 
and rubs his hands together. 

“Gimme a cigarette," he 
says, "and reach down in 
that tool box there and 
hand me up them pliers, a 
couple of f wrenches, the 
hammer and a screwdriver.” 

The crowd sighs with de- 
light, but Alex leaps off the seat like they 
was bees in the upholstery. 

“What d’ye want all them there tools 
for?” he yells. ‘Stop this monkey busi- 
ness, I’m an hour late now! What’s the 
matter with the car?” 

The mechanic looks around at the crowd 
and shakes his head pityin'ly. They give 
Alex the laugh, and a manicure tells her 
friend that if she was the mechanic she 
wouldn't bother with it, but would make 
Alex fix it himself for gettin' so bold. 

* What's the matter with the car?" re- 
peats the mechanic, waggin' his head from 
side to side with a sarcastic movement; 
“it’s been abused, that’s all! I ain't had 
time to go over it carefully; it'll have to be 
towed down to the shop where we can git 
it up on jacks and take it apart. I found 
a leak in the radiator, the bolts is missin' 
from the muffler, (Continued on page 74) 


“How did you like me?” smiles Margot 
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PEOPLE 


Tough Sledding— But He's Winning Out! 


© ex ravi rwowesow, n. Y 


ARNOLD HILLER 


Who, just after leaving college, Jost his eyes in an explosion. He had prepared 
himself to be an engineer, but he had to give that up. He refused to be downed, 
however. After learning a new trade he has got a job—and is earning a living 


NE December forenoon in 1913, 

a tall, brown-eyed young man 

walked out of a farmhouse in 
Kingston, New York, and saun- 

tered on back of the barn, where 

rocks were being blasted. He had worked 
his way through Syracuse University, be- 
come a civil engineer, and had just fin- 
ished a contract in the West. Around 
Christmas time he was back to see his folks. 
His mother, busy in the kitchen, heard 
an explosion—the explosion of a charge 
set with a slow fuse that in an instant made 
the young engineer blind for the rest of 


i lenta happen that way. It’s all 
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over in a minute, there's no time to think 
—not till afterward. And the thinking 
Arnold Hiller has done since he was led 
back to the house with his sight gone has 
put him back on the pay roll, made him 
able to earn his living again. 

When the doctors and hospitals were 
through with him, young Hiller had to 
take up the problem of what to do with 
the rest of his life. How was he ever to 
earn anything again? Could he earn a 
living, without sight, and with the kind of 
training that did not fit him for sitting 
still and using his fingers instead of his 
eyes? 

It was a question that kept sleep from 


him night after night, that 
left him white and un- 
strung. 

The first thing to do was 
to learn some of the things 
other blind people have 
taught themselves to do; so 
he went to Batavia, where 
the State of New York has 
a school for boys who can- 
not see. They were little 
chaps, most of them. They 
had never been out in the 
world tackling real, man- 
sized jobs, as Hiller had 
done. But he lived with 
them and studied with them, 
learned how to read Braille 
and memorize the keyboard 
of a typewriter. 

There was an old dicta- 


cinated him. He knew that 
.in some offices the corre- 
spondence was handled 
through records, and the 
first time he had a chance he 
asked the State Commission 
for the Blind if there was 
any way for him to get 
practical training in that 
sort of thing. They told him 
that a man in Brooklyn, a 
Mr. Charles B. Hayes, was 
a trust fund to help 


usin 
blind people become self- 
supporting. They under- 


stood he had obtained some 
wonderful results from put- 
ting blind men at the tran- 
scription of dictaphone rec- 
ords. 

Arrangements were made 
for Hiller to go to Brooklyn. 
He settled down in a room- 
ing house with strangers, 
and Mr. Hayes sent a guide 
to take him to his meals at a 
restaurant and to and from 
the class in typewriting. 

For nine months he kept 
writing out what he heard 
from the voices that came 
to him through the trans- 
mitter fastened about his 
head. He learned to know 
every time he made a mis- 
take, and did the whole page over. When 
you cannot see, there is no such thing as 
rubbing out errors with an eraser. 

After a while he made hardly any mis- 
takes, but turned out page after page of 
perfect typewriting. It began to look as 
if he were ready for a job. 

Down in one of the canyons of lower 
Broadway a big company, dealers in 
stocks and bonds, has its oos: Some of 
the work is handled by means of dicta- 
phone records. 

Mr. Hayes and Mr. Hiller went there 
one day and applied for a position. There 
is not supposed to be much sentiment 
down Wall Street way, where money is 


phone at Batavia which fas- ` 
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bartered like the potatoes and chickens in 
Washington Market, a few blocks over 
toward the river: people are hired to do 
certain work in a certain time, and to do 
it well. 

* [f you can do the work," the man who 
hired operators said in reply. 

Hiller has done the work. The desk 
they gave him for a try-out is still his. It 
is nearly a year now since he received his 
first pay envelope—emblem of victory 
over an appalling circumstance. He can 
pay his own way in the world again. — 

A guide takes him from his room in 
Brooklyn, under the river to the Wall 
Street station, up through the subway 


kiosk, and to the great gray building 
where he is employed—under just the same 
conditions as the other men and girls who 
have desks alongside of his. 

He had to learn how to spell all sorts of 
strange names by hearing them repeated 
by the record. He had to learn to dis- 
tinguish voices, voices that rushed like a 
whirlwind sometimes, voices that were 
hoarse with a cold, or even stuttered a bit 
once in a while. Many of his letters are 
more than a page of single spacing, and 
they must be done without error. His 
work is not all letters, for he does tabu- 
lating, a task cordially hated by many a 
young stenographer. 


Mr. Hiller knows how a few people in 
Brooklyn and New York look. They are 
old friends and neighbors from “up-state.” 
There is the Girl-from-Home, who has 
known him all her life, and who came 
down to New York and got a job, so as to 
be near. But most of the multitude are 
just Voices. 

If the blast had not burned away his 
sight that December day in Kingston, 
Arnold Hiller might have been a great 
engineer, and might have earned much. 
money. But then he would not have 
made everybody who knows him ashamed 
of discouragement—as he does now. 

REINETTE LOVEWELL 


A Physical Marvel At 73 


LONEL JAMES L. SMITH is 

a veteran of the Civil War. He 

is seventy-three years old; he 

lives in Detroit and never misses 

a day from his desk in one of the 

city's big automobile plants. Army sur- 
geons have pronounced him “a physical 
specimen without a parallel," because: . 
He runs, or walks, five miles as a mini- 
mum, and ten miles as a maximum, every 


day. 

That is his understanding of the secret 
of his youth. He doesn't claim that it is 
the secret for other people necessarily—but 
it is the secret for him. 

Detroiters no longer turn their heads 
when they see this white-haired man 
come running down the streets. At seven- 
ty-three, he can run ten miles in seventy- 
five minutes. At seventy-three, he can 
sprint faster that the average youth of 
seventeen or nineteen. His daily work 
consists of directing the duties of two 
dozen messengers. These messengers 
Tange, in age, from fifteen to twenty 
years. There isn’t one who would at- 
tempt to outsprint the veteran. L 

Twenty years ago Colonel Smith weighed 
two hundred and twenty pounds. Physi- 
cans warned him against excitement. 
Fatty tissue was fast accumulating about 
his heart, he was told, and the doctors 
feared to prescribe a course of exercises 
because of advancing age. E 
. "How would it be if I started running 
it off?" questioned Colonel Smith. 

he doctors threw up their hands. They 
were amused. 1 

"You must not think of such a thing," 

they agreed. “At your age— 
hey paused, significantly. 7 

But Colonel Smith was not satisfied. 
He believed in himself. He believed in 
his own ability to reduce flesh as a younger 
man would take it off, and so he started 
to run a few miles each morning. This re- 
quired a deal of effort for a big man, but 
perseverance was demanded also, and per- 
severance won out. In about six months 
he weighed less than one hundred and 
ninety pounds, and he was running more 
than six miles daily. 

It was on a Sunday morning that he 
met one of the physicians who had advised 
against the self-imposed treatment. , 

"Colonel Smith, some day you are going 
to drop dead on one of these foolish runs 
of yours,” he declared. “A man of your 


COLONEL JAMES L. SMITH 


Who, at seventy-three, can run ten miles in seven 
an interesting one to study. He seems to have found 


ty-five minutes. His case is 
the secret of youth as far 


f exercise might not do 
he himself is concerned—but of course his habits o 
tee o dir men at all. It is a certainty that some men would die under them 
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years cannot punish his heart and lungs 
as you are doing, and not suffer." 

“But I am not breathing hard and I've 
been running more than five miles this 
morning," came the protest. 

“I don't care about that. I’m telling 
you to stop. If you don’t, I will warn 

our family. Perhaps its members will 
lave more influence than I.” 

The doctor turned and walked rapidly 
down the street toward the Smith home, 
while the runner speeded up and went 
in an opposite direction. That morning 
Colonel Smith carried his test into ten 
miles and he came back strong and far 
from being winded. 

The family was waiting anxiously at 
the door. The doctor had been there 
and had frightened them with his profes- 
sional talk. 

“Father,” said one of the colonel's 
daughters, “you will simply have to stop 
running. The doctor has been here and 
has told us you were going to drop dead on 
one of these trips. He warned us to stay 
at home any time you went out. You 
might need us in a hurry,” she added. 

Colonel Smith smiled and attempted to 
silence their fears. But finally their 
pleadings prevailed. He stopped run- 
ning. 


FIGHT years passed. Colonel Smith 
had taken on flesh again. Shortness 
of breath was bothering him and he ap- 
pealed to his family physician. — 

“Well, you’re getting along in years,” 
consoled the doctor. “You cannot ex- 
pect to retain your youthful efficiency.” 

“Doctor,” said Colonel Smith, getting 


up from his chair, “do you remember you 
frightened my family into stopping my 
running eight or ten years ago?" "The 
doctor nodded. The colonel continued: 
“I want to tell you something now. I’m 
going to start again. I stopped against 
my own convictions, and I don’t want you 
to go to my family and tell them. I don't 
want them to know. If I need you I will 
summon you.” 

That night Colonel Smith began run- 
ning once more. Slowly at first, but in- 
creasing his pace and his distance, he 
took off weight without his family know- 
ing how he was doing it. He began to 
feel better, and within two years he had re- 
duced to one hundred and sixty pounds. 
He was in possession of new strength, 
greater stamina; his cheeks were ruddy, 
his step quick and firm. His eyes were 
clear, his chest was as sound as a college 
athlete's. 

There came the night when he sought 
out his old friend, the doctor. He waited 
his turn in the office and when he stepped 
through the door the physician looked up 
in amazement. . 

“Colonel Smith!" he exclaimed. 

The veteran smiled and the physician 
ran practiced hands over the other's 
chest, over his biceps, down his limbs; he 
punched him in the wind. 

Colonel Smith continued to smile. 

"There must be something wrong," 
persisted the physician, as he yanked out 
a stethoscope and applied it to Colonel 
Smith's lungs. He listened carefully, 
going over them inch by inch. He found 
nothing wrong. . He listened to the heart 
action. There was nothing wrong here. 


Heapplied a sphygmomanometer, testing the 
blood pressure. ET here was no Hardening 
of the arteries, no broken veins, no flabby 
tissue—none of the things so commonly 
associated with age. That is how Colonel 
Smith shapes up to-day. 

He says he will be running his ten miles 
daily at eighty. He has set out to prove 
that senility is a disease of the mind, that 
youth and all its vigor can be retained if 
a man but believes in himself. 

He has raced in all parts of the country, 
and he has a standing offer to run any ten 
survivors of the great civil strife—race 
them in relays of one to a mile while he is 
running the ten. His offer used to be ac- 
cepted. It isn’t any more; at the Grand 
Army encampments of to-day Colonel 
Smith runs in exhibitions. 

At seventy-three he has covered a 
half-mile faster than a roller skating 
champion could go over the full mile— 
this on a polished floor surface that made 
running hard and skating easy. 

At seventy-three he can run a half- 
mile in two minutes and forty-four 
seconds. 

At seventy-three, or, rather, on his 
seventy-third birthday, he stepped out, 
and on a dirt road (not a carefully pre- 
pared cinder track, mind you) he ran off 
ten miles in one hour fourteen minutes 
and forty-eight and four-fifths seconds, 
exactly the time he had run the distance 
in the Grand Army Marathon in Los 
Angeles six years before. 

He finished, as at the Los Angeles 
Marathon, with the strength of sixteen 
rather than the feebleness of an added 
fifty-seven years. N. B. BEASLEY, 


Pluck and a Bundle of Grandmother’s Recipes 


INE years ago Mrs. Eva Dun- 

can Kanevin was left a widow 

with a little daughter to sup- 

port. Her only asset was a real 

ability to cook; her only legacy 
a bunch of remarkable recipes left her by 
her mother and grandmother. 

A few weeks ago Mrs. Kanevin left the 

catering department of the Hotel Dem- 
ing at Serre Haute, Indiana, the largest 
hotel in the state, to become manager of 
the catering department of the Blackstone 
Hotel in Omaha, Nebraska, at a salary of 
five thousand dollars a year. She is the 
only woman in the United States to hold 
uh a position. . 
In taking stock of her equipment, Mrs. 
Kanevin decided that the one rhing she 
could do perfectly was to cook and serve 
a meal. & she gathered up her recipes 
and went to Chicago. DM 

The Quadrangle Club at the University 
of Chicago was in need of a manager. 
Mrs. Kanevin's ability to provide South- 
ern beaten: biscuit and Maryland fried 
chicken landed her the job. About a year 
later Mandel Brothers' big department 
store learned that the Quadrangle Club 
had a manager who could give a home 
flavor to cooking and knew how to man- 
age servants. Mrs. Kanevin was given 
charge of the dining room at Mandel’s. 

Later Mrs. Kanevin opened the “ Del- 
vies,” a fashionable restaurant in the heart 


of Chicago's loop district. The venture 
represented an investment of twenty- 
eight thousand dollars, and the furnish- 
ings, hangings, silverware and lighting 
effects were planned entirely by her. 

In the summer of 1915, Manager W. A. 
Cochran of the Hotel Deming was look- 
ing for a woman who could take charge 
of the catering in his big hotel—one who 
could plan and arrange large entertain- 
ments. Mrs. Kanevin was persuaded to 
dispose of her Chicago business and go to 
Terre Haute. 

Soon after her arrival in the Indiana 
city a local organization asked Mrs. Kane- 
vin to serve a dinner for two hundred and 
seventy-five persons. Twenty hours be- 
fore the banquet she was told to prepare 
for four hundred and fifty covers. This 
meant that all the decorations must be 
torn down and replanned, that orders for 
food stuffs must be wired to Chicago, that 
a staff of chefs must work all night. But 
the banquet was ready on the hour and 
perfect in all appointments. Mrs. Kane- 
vin saw it through, received enthusiastic 
congratulations, then got her first sleep in 
twenty hours. 

When a Terre Haute hostess wished to 
entertain, she simply told Mrs. Kanevin 
—then went home to plan her gown for the 
dinner or dance, certain that her decora- 
tions and menu would be*' different." They 
were. The rooms would be transformed 


into a pine forest, a Japanese garden, an 
Indian temple, and the result was sure to 
be delightful. 

“There is no business field that offers 
greater opportunities to women than ca- 
tering,” Mrs. Kanevin believes. “I sim- 
ply commercialized my grandmother’s 
recipes and succeeded in the way men 
succeed—by not worrying. Most women 
do not know how to save themselves; they 
end a hard job with nervous prostration. 
I've learned to keep my head on my shoul- 
ders; to keep my sense of humor and to re- 
lax when off duty. I’ve saved myself in 
many an impossible situation by being 
able to laugh. I can lie down at any hour 
of the day and drop into a sound sleep. 
When I awake, an hour later, I’m refreshed 
and ready to tackle the job again. — 

“The trouble with m el is that 
they don't think beyond chicken salad and 
Thousand Island dressing. Women want 
distinction; they want their entertainment 
to be remembered for its unusualness. 
That, to my mind, is the reason why 
women should be particularly successful 
in this field. Entertaining and cooking 
are in their blood." 

Oneof the arts Mrs. Kanevin has learned 
is that of picking competent heads for the 
different branches of her work. Her high 
desk stands where every order passes her 
for examination before it is taken to the 
dining-rooms. If she finds any part of the 


MRS. EVA DUNCAN KANEVIN 


Who, when left a widow, had to earn a living. Realizing that cooking and serving a 
good meal was her "long suit," she decided to go into it as a business. Her success 


has been phenomenal. 


Preparation for a supper or banquet lag- 
ging she jumps in and straightens out the 
Congestion herself, for she knows every 
branch of culinary work. About five hun- 
dred different things to eat are carried in 
the storeroom of a bu hotel. In the Dem- 


ing all this buying was done by Mrs. Kane- 
vin. She fedmore than seven hundred 
persons a day, and she was the one held 
responsible if a piece of toast was burned 
or a mutton chop was served underdone. 

The little daughter whose presence gave 


She is now manager of the catering department of a big hotel 


Mrs. Kanevin the courage to start out with 
her bundle of recipes, is now a junior at 
Chicago University and vice-president of 
her class. She has inherited the other two 
assets that went with the recipes—ambi- 
tion and pluck. MAY STANLEY 


Seattle's Newsboy Capitalist 


O,I'M just working for him. He 

isn’t here right now—took a 

party to Coleman dock, but he 

ought to be back most any min- 

$ ute. There he comes!” And the 
nimble-fingered, sharp-eyed youngster who 
ustles papers” at the southeast corner 
of Second Avenue and Madison Street in- 
dicated a well-kept touring car placarded 

ANYWHERE " that was slowing down 
at the curb. 

„Its driver was Arthur Heymanson, aged 
nineteen, and known all over Seattle as 
the “Newsboy Capitalist.” He uses the 

andsome limousine he has bought and 
Paid for to rush belated travelers hither 
and yon, gathering in quarters and dimes; 
but he does it merely as a side line. 


A little over twelve years ago Arthur, 
a sturdy lad around seven, tucked a 
bundle of papers under his arm and set 
forth to conquer, or, as he put it, “Take 
chances with the rest." He now controls 
the newspaper business at the intersection 
of Madison Street and Second Avenue. 

Any one of these four prominent cor- 
ners is variously estimated to be worth 
from seven hundred and fifty to a thou- 
sand dollars; and Arthur owns them all. 
On each a neatly painted box is presided 
over by a wide-awake boy who has taken 
the Heymanson course in salesmanship. 
For Arthur holds that ability to sell counts 
for just as much in disposing of papers as 
it does in disposing of pianos or farm im- 
plements. He has everything that bears 


on his business figured out to the last 
analysis. And since in addition to own- 
ing an automobile and a business that 
yields a net income of close to fifty dollars 
a week, sometimes as high as a hundred 
and fifty when there's an election on or a 
big league game pulled off, Arthur Hey- 
manson also holds a thousand dollars' 
worth of stock in an established corpor- 
ation, has three thousand dollars out at 5 
per cent, has a gratifying bank account, 
and is sole support of a mother and sister, 
this system of his is worth considering. 
“A lawyer friend of mine tells me that 
I'm a practical psychologist, and a lady I 
know who has gone in for New Thought, 
whatever that is, tells me I have the power 
of positive suggestion," Arthur told me. 
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This young man has the selling of newspapers "down to a fine art." 
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ARTHUR HEYMANSON 


He does so well at 


it that he is able to own an automobile! Read how he does it. His ideas are so simple 
and rational that they apply to almost any man's job. Common sense counts anywhere 


“I’m not up on either of these subjects, 
but I do know that it pays to work on 
the basis that the public is certainly go- 
ing to buy papers, and it's merely a ques- 
tion of how many. When I was just a 
little kid I noticed that the fellow who 
acted as if he expected to sell to everybody 
that came along was the one that alwavs 
got the most money, sc I've adopted that 
plan and I've stuck to it ever since. | 
never stand around and wait for trade, I 
go right after it, and I hurry first, last and 
all the time. I hustle up to every passer- 
by just as if ld seen him motion to me 
and I didn’t want to keep him waiting; 


and I train the four boys to do the same. 

“There’s another thing I train them to 
do, too, and that’s to speak distinctly. 
No ‘uxtry pape’ stuff goes with me, for I 
learned a long time ago that plain speak- 
ing sells a lot more papers than loud shout- 
ing. I insist upon my salesmen finding 
out the names of their regular customers 
whenever it’s possible, because I’ve found 
it pays to be able to say, ‘Hello, Mr. Collins, 
here’s your P. I.’ (Post Intelligencer), cr, 
‘How are you, Mr. Ellis. Want your Eve- 
ning Times?’ I also insist that they be po- 
lite even under trying circumstances, and 
that they practice making change until 


they learn to do it quickly and correctly. 
Besides the four boxes, from which he 
sells an average of twelve hundred papers 
daily, Arthur has three hundred private 
customers in the big office buildings ad- 
jacent to his locality, and sees that they get 
their papers promptly. He never fails to 
have a friendly word ready; and he main- 
tains that cordiality toward patrons and 
interest in whatever happen to be their 
line is a big asset to any business. 
“Everybody knows Arthur Heyman- 
son,” a Seattle merchant said; “and likes 
him too. “You can't help it. He's so irre- 
sistibly optimistic." BERTHA S. ADAMS 
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or formal luncheon. 


- Campbell's 


It is just the nourishing appetizer 
which the tired men folks crave when 
they come home "done up” from the 
day’s work. The children thrive on it. 
And yourself—busy and often fatigued 
from extra demands on your time an 
strength—find there is nothing which 
meets your physical needs more com- 
pletely than this delightful soup—so 


always at hand when you want it. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consommé 
Bouillon ulienne 
Celery ock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Ox Tail 


Clam Bouillon 


LOOK FOR THE REZ 


— TR 


“In building for vi 
This keystone I always employ. 
Though archly inclined. 
_ With a frolicsome mind, 
This shows I'm a sensible boy.” 


Again, it provides exactly the wholesome invig- 


orating introduction you want for any family meal. 
food-product in your larder more acceptable and satisfying than 


Tomato Soup 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case. This lightens 
delivery cost. And you have the mainstay of a pleasing mea 


r and joy 


The 
Keystone 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 
fits into your daily menu 
like a perfect keystone in a 
Roman arch. 


Almost every day you 
find some occasion where it 
seems as if this delicious 
soup was made expressly for 
that particular use. Its ex- 
ceptional quality and flavor 
make it the ideal soup- 
course for a company dinner 


You haven't a . 


nutritious, so tempting, so easily di- 
gested; and all ready for your enjoy- 
ment any time at three minutes’ notice. 


You can have it as light or as hearty 
as you choose. You can serve it plain— 
simply adding hot water, or as a rich 
Cream of Tomato—adding milk instead 
of water. And there are many other 
inviting ways to prepare it. 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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HERE never was a time when the quality of 

paint was so important as now. Prices are high; 
painters’ wages are high, yet painting cannot be put 
off without serious damage to property. Hence the 
importance of getting paint that protects and endures 
for the longest possible time. 


in paint 


adds nothing to its cost but it adds much to its durability. 
This has been proved conclusively by United States gov- 
ernment tests. That is why the paint on all our warships 
and lighthouses contains a large proportion of zinc. That 
is why manufacturers of prepared paints use zinc in their 
best paints. That is why competent painters use zinc when 
they mix their own paints. That is why every property 
owner should see that his paint contains enough zinc to 
give him his money’s worth in protection and durability. 

We will gladly send you a list of prepared zinc paints 
and also a list of manufacturers who grind zinc and lead 
together in oil, such as painters use to get a good zinc mixture. 


Send for our booklet “‘Zinc in Paint.” It tells 
alot of things you ought to know about paint. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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If I Were Twenty- 
One 


(Continued from page 8) 


for his companion, if he would save him- 
self a thousand ills. 

2. She should have good common sense. 
No matter how pretty and charming a 
fool may be, and some of them are Wonder 
fully winning, it does not pay to marry 
her. Someone has said that pretty women 
with no sense are like a certain cheap auto- 
mobile: they are all right to run around 
with, but you don't want to own one. 

And 3. She should be cheerful. A 
sunny, brave, bright disposition is a wife's 
best dowry. 

As to money, or station in life, or clever- 
ness, or good looks, they should not enter 
at all into the matter. If I could find a 
pn healthy, sensible and cheerful, and if 

loved her, I'd marry her, if I were twenty- 
one. 


VII. If I Were Twenty-One I Would 
Save Money 


ONEY has a deal to do with content- 

ment in this workaday world, and 
I'd have some of my own. There isn't a 
human being but could save a little. Ev- 
ery man, in America at least, could live on 
nine tenths of what he does live on, and 
save the other tenth. And the man who 
regularly saves no money is a fool, just a 
plain fool, whether he be an actor getting 
one thousand dollars a week or a ditch- 
digger getting one dollar a day. 

And Í would get my life insured. Life 
insurance is the most practical way for a 
young man, especially if he be a profes- 
sional man, or anyone not gifted with the 
knack of making money, to achieve finan- 
cial comfort. The life insurance companies 
are as safe as any money institution can 
be. You are compelled to save in order to 
pay your premiums, and you probably 
need that sort of whip. And those de- 
pendent upon you are protected against 
the financial distress that would be caused 
by your death. I believe life insurance to 
be the best way to save money, at least for 
one who knows little about money. 


VIII. I Would Study the Art of Pleas- 
ing 


MucH of the content from life is due to 
having pleasant people around you. 
Hence I would form habits and cultivate 
manners that would please them. 

For instance, I would make my personal 
appearance as attractive as possible. 
would look clean, well-dressed and alto- 
gether as engaging as the material I had to 
work with would allow. 

I would be punctual. To keep people 
waiting is simply insolent egotism. 

I would, if my voice were unpleasant, 
have it cultivated until it became agree- 
able in tone. I would speak low. I would 
not mumble, but learn the art of clear, 
distinct speech. It is very trying to asso- 
ciate with persons who talk so that it is a 
constant effort to understand their words. 

I would learn the art of conversation, of 
small talk. I would equip myself to 
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Pictures from Home 


Over there, with thousands of miles of sea and land between 
them and home, are Our Boys, smiling and fighting—fighting with 
bullets, against a dogged foe; with smiles, fighting homesickness and 
dread monotony. 

It’s a part of the nation’s job to-day to keep those boys cheerful, 
to hold fast the bonds between camp and home, to make light 
hearts and smiling faces—and these things pictures can help to do— 
pictures of the home folks and the home doings, pictures of the 
neighbors, pictures that will enliven their memories of the days 
before the war—simple Kodak pictures, such as you can make. 


These can help. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHESTER, N. Y. 
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“Wouldn't you like to have 
these Netropolitan Stars 
as your Christmas Quests 9 


W/O9ULDNT it be a pleasure to be able to sit down amidst the 

comfortable surroundings of your own home and listen to Anna 
Case, Marie Rappold, Margaret Matzenauer, Arthur Middleton, Thomas 
Chalmers, and the other great singers of the world? That would be 
a privilege, wouldn't it? 

We said would be a privilege. But thanks to the genius of Thomas 
A. Edison it is a privilege which is now within your grasp. So far as 
the enjoyment of their voices is concerned you can actually have 
this distinguished group as Yuletide guests. You can sit in your own 
home and revel in the beauty of their magnificent voices. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


Margaret Matzenauer 
of the Metropolitan Opera 


Marie Rappold 
of the Metropolitan Opera 


Anna Case 
of the Metropolitan Opera 


Arthur Middleton 


of the Metropolitan Opera 


th 


L of the Metropolitan Opera 
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Thomas Chalmers: $4 


reproduces the human voice with such 
fidelity and accuracy that no human ear 
can detect a shade of difference between 
the living artists and the New Edison's 
Re-Creation of their voices—or instru- 
mental performances. 

You will, very naturally, feel Skeptical 
about so strong a claim. But before hun- 
dreds of audiences we have conducted 
our famous “tone tests" in which the in- 
strument was pitted against the artist and 
invariably the verdict was the same; no 
difference could be detected. In a 
“tone test,” the artist sings in his natural 
voice; then suddenly ceases, leaving the 
instrument to continue the song alone. 
Thirty different great artists have made 
these tests. 

More than one million people have 
attended the tests and not one of 
them has been able to tell, except by 


watching the singer’s lips, when the 
living voice left off and when the 
New Edison began. With the lights 
lowered not one could tell when the 
change took place. 500 unprejudiced 
newspaper critics who witnessed the re- 
citals unite in this assertion. In this new 
instrument Mr. Edison has actually suc- 
ceeded in re-creating the human voice. 

We have never heard of any sound- 
producing device whose manufacturer 
dared to risk so relentless a trial. Until 
the New Edison was perfected such an 
achievement was undreained of. 

The actual photographs reproduced 
on this page depict five Metropolitan 
Opera Stars singing in direct comparison 
with the New Edison’s Re-Creation of 
their voices. No listener could detect the 
slightest shade of difference between the 
living voices and their Re-Creation. 


A ROYAL GIFT 
It Means a Richer Life 


As a Christmas gift what can surpass this 
wonderfulinstrument? It is like a permanent 
pass to all the operas, all the Concerts, all the 
music of the whole world. It does actually 
add something real and vital to life. 

Have you ever considered the New Edison 
as a family gift? Nowadays many families 
are eliminating the smaller individual pres- 
ents to one another and are pooling their holi- 
day funds for the acquisition of " the phono- 
graph with a soul." 


We believe that you'd find our literature of 
interest. It's different from the usual catalog 
style. Drop usa line and we'll send you copies 
of our musical magazine, "Along Broadway; 
of the brochure, "Music's Re-Creation," and of 
the booklet, “What the Critics Say.” 

Or call at the nearest licensed Edison mer- 
chant in your vicinity and receive a dem- 
onstration of the New Edison. He advertises 
in your local papers. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC, Orange, N. J. 
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able to entertain the grouchiest, most 
blasé people. For there is hardly a busi- 
ness in the world in which it is not a great 
advantage to be able to converse enter- 
tainingly. 

The secret of being a good conversa- 
tionalist is probably a genuine unselfish in- 
terest in others. That and practice. It 
consists more in making the other person 
talk than in talking yourself. 

| would learn how to write so that it 
would not burden people to read it. In 
this matter, one hint: The English lan- 

uage is composed of separate letters, 

am when you have written one letter, 
if you will move your pen along before you 
write the next we shall be able, probably, 
to discover what you intend, no matter 
how imperfectly you compose your sep- 
arate letters. 

I would not argue. I never knew one 
person in my life that was convinced by 
argument. Discuss, yes; but not argue. 
The difference is this: in discussion you 
are searching for the truth, and in argu- 
ment you want to prove that you are 
right. In discussion, therefore, you are 
anxious to know your neighbor's views, 
and you listen to him. In argument, you 
don't care anything about his opinions, 
m want him to hear yours; hence, while 

e’s talking you are simply thinking over 
what you are going to say as soon as you 
get a chance. 

Altogether, I would try to make my per- 
sonality pleasing, so that people would in 
turn endeavor to be pleasing to me. 


IX. If I Were Twenty-One I Would 

Determine, Even if I Could Never be 

Anything Else in the World, That I 
Would be a Thoroughbred 


‘THOROUGHBRED, as it is currently 
used, is a word rather difficult to define, 
perhaps entirely non-definable. Yet we 
all know what it means—it is like Love. 

But it implies being several things: One, 
being a good sport, by which I mean the 
kind of a man Slc does not whine when he 
fals, but gets up smiling and tackles it 
again, the kind of man whose fund of ¢heer 
and courage does not depend upon success, 
but keeps brave and sweet even in failure. 

Let me quote what I have written else- 
where on this point: 


Of all human qualities that have lit up the 
tomberness of this tragic earth, I count this, of 
being a thoroughbred, the happiest. 

It has saved more souls VA penance and 
punishment, it has rescued more business enter- 
prises than shrewdness, it has won more battles 
and more games, and altogether felicitously 
loosed more hard knots in the tangled skein of 
destiny than any other virtue. 

. Most people are quitters. They reach the 
limit. They are familiar with the last straw. 

But the hundredth man is a thoroughbred. 

ou cannot corner him. He will not give up. 

e cannot find “fail” in his lexicon. He has 
never learned to whine 


X. If I Were Twenty-One I Would 
ake Some Permanent, Amicable 
Arrangement with My Conscience 


GoD, Duty, Death, and Moral Respon- 
sibility are huge facts which no life 
can escape. They are the eternal sphinxes 
y the road of every man’s existence. He 
aust frame some sort of an answer to 
em. 
It may please the reader to know how 
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MOTHER 


No wonder Mother has young-looking hair! Since girlhood 
she has used, regularly, a certain well-known pine-tar soap for 
shampooing. In bringing up her own girls, Mother considers it 
her duty to see that they get as good a start as she herself was 
given, toward lasting hair-beauty and hair-health. 
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Packer Girls — 


DOROTHY 


Dorothy is fifteen—that age at which a girl’s hair is apt to 
present “problems” to a conscientious mother. The fact that 
Dorothy’s mother anticipated these “problems” years ago, ex- 
plains, perhaps, why Dorothy's hair is today the envy of half her 
neighborhood chums. 


FLORENCE 


Florence is six and a great admirer of Mother and Dorothy. 
When they shampoo, she insists on having the thick, creamy, 
pine-tar lather rubbed thoroughly into Aer scalp, too. It feels so 
good! A sample half-cake of Packer's Tar Soap will show you 
just what Florence, Dorothy and Mother mean by “good.” Sent 
for 10c. 


PACKER'S TAR SOAP 


*Pure as the Pines" 


Write for our Manual, "The Hair and Scalp — Modern Care 
and Treatment," 36 pages of practical information. Sent free 
on request. 


Packers Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delight- 
fully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attrac- 
tive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Concrete road near Greer, S. C., on National Highway, built by Slattery & Henry 
P. F. Patton, County Engineer 


Inefficient Highways 
Must Go 


VERY day or two some disturbance threatens a 
source of food supply, principally because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. Greater production by farm and factory will 


avail us little with inadequate transportation. Perishable products must 
be moved to market quickly. 


Never before has there been such pressing need of 
hard, permanent roads — connected systems of concrete roads, 


good 365 days a year—enabling trucks to handle short hauls, thus relieving 
congestion on railroads. 


War supplies must not be held up because railroads 
have to handle short haul traffic which should go via the motor 
truck and concrete highway. But the motor truck can work economically 
only on the best paved highway. Gravel and macadam roads cannot stand 
the strain of swiftly moving, heavily loaded motor trucks. The wear and 
tear of such traffic makes expensive repair necessary frequently. Event- 
ually they must be rebuilt. We must literally pave the ways with concrete. 


Only about one per cent of our country highways 
has been improved. Hundreds of thousands of miles are awaiting 


the magic of concrete pavement to make each of these miles an efficient 
arm of our railroads. Agricultural, industrial and military needs are in- 
sistently demanding concrete roads. 


Be sure you know what aconcrete road is. Concrete 
is made of portland cement, sand and pebbles or crushed stone, and 
water. It is hard and durable, rigid and unyielding. Concrete is the 
material used in building concrete dams, factories, 
bridges, and big engineering works like the Pan- 
ama Canal, requiring great solidity and strength. 


Concrete Roads Are Not Expensive 


Materials required in the construction of 
concrete roads are obtainable practically every- 


CONCRETE ROADS 
Their Advantages 
No Mud—No Dust 


No Ruts—No Holes 
No Slipping 


o Skidding 
Easy Hauling 


Smooth Ridin is here. Tbeir first cost is moderate and upkeep 
g Life—Safe is insignificant. The are good man fter 
If f y y years afte 

Awars pends for te the debt incurred to pay for them has been wiped 
Moderate Cost out. They reduce taxes by saving maintenance 


expense. 


Write Sor a free copy of Bulletin 136 
PORTLAND CEMEN T ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALT LAKECITY WASHINGTON , D.C. 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


I have answered them. It is very simple, 

Iam familiar, to some extent, with most 
of the religions, cults and creeds of man- 
kind. There are certain points common to 
every decent religion, for in every kind of 
church you are taught to be honest, pure- 
minded, unselfish, reverent, brave, loyal, 
and the like. 

These elements of religion may be called 
the Great Common Divisor of all faiths. 

This G. C. D. is my religion. It is what 
over fifty years of thought and experience 
has winnowed out for me. It is my religion. 
And I think I glimpse what Emerson 
meant when he wrote that “all good men 
are of one religion." 

And the matter can be reduced to yet 
plainer terms. There is but “one thing 
needful," and there's no use being “care- 
ful and troubled about many things." 
That one thing is to do right. 

To do Right and not Wrong will save 
any man's soul, and if he believes any doc- 
trine that implies doing wrong he is lost. 

So, let a man of twenty-one resolve, and 
keep his purpose, that, no matter what 
comes, no matter how mixed his theology 
may be, no matter what may be the re- 
wards of wrong-doing, or the perils and 
losses of right-doing, he will do right; then, 
if there is any just God, He simply has to 
save that man's soul, and if there is any 
moral law in the universe, that man must 
sometime, somewhere, arrive at his in- 
ward triumph, his spiritual victory and 
peace. , 

And the corollary of this is that if I have 
done wrong the best and only way to cure 
it is to quit doing wrong and begin to do 
right. Hany man will stick to this, make it 
his anchor in times of storm, his pole-star in 
nights of uncertainty, he will cast out of 
his life that which is life's greatest enemy 
— Fear. He need not fear man nor woman, 
nor governments nor mischief-makers, nor 
the devil nor God. He will be able to say 
with the accent of sincerity that word of 
William Ernest Henley, to me the greatest 
spiritual declaration in any language: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from Pole to Pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Beneath the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments thescroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Let merepeat that I have not been telling 
what I did with the implication that the 

outh of twenty-one would do well to fol- 
bs me. I did not do all these things. Far 
from it! I wish I had. I only say that if I 
were twenty-one, as Í now see life, I would 
do as I have here suggested. But perhaps 
I would not. I might go about barking my 
shins and burning my fingers, making ide 
otic experiments in the endeavor to prove 
that I was an exception to all the rules 
and knew a little more than all the an- 
cients. So let not the young man be dis- 
couraged if he has committed follies; for 
there seems to emerge a peculiar and vivi 
wisdom from error, from making an ass 0 
one's self, and al] that, more useful to one $ 
own life than any wisdom he can get from 
sages or copybooks. T 
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New Style Cookery 
Which Is Bound to Supersede the Old 


Done by Experts, 


Our cooks are college trained. 
Materials are selected by analysis. 


studied to produce the best. Sometimes a 


tested before a formula is fixed. 


Every detail is recorded, then every betterment. a 
been spent on a single dish. These experts never cease their efforts 


until a dish is perfect. 


Then a many-page formula, elaborate and 
how to make it. That formula thereafter is followed to the letter. 


So every dish is like the dish these experts 
pronounced perfect. The result is master- 
pieces of the culinary art. Each is founded 
on a famous recipe, but scientific methods 
have improved it many-fold. 

These products will amaze you—to sce 
what new-day cookery does with old, 1a- 
miliar dishes. 

They will bring to you profound respect 
for scientific cooks. 


= Wie 
Van Camp Soups 


18 kinds—each evolved by years of 
skilful effort. 


College Trained 
Formulas Perfected by a 


Any Van Camp dish of nowadays is a revelation in scientific 
cookery. Our kitchens are directed from a model laboratory. 


Seeds and soils are 
thousand blends are 


Van Camp's Pork and Beans 


It will make baked beans many times 
as popular as a substitute for meat. 


and Beans. 


Years have to cook. 


exact, tells minutely 
the beans. 


BAKED WITH 
PORK 
SIZES 


& EANS TOMATO SAUCE 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


VAN CAMP 


The greatest of th 


multiplied its goodness. 
grown on special soils. 
The cooking is done in water freed from minerals, 
to insure a tender bean. 

The baking is done in steam ovens, under pressure. Thus fierce 
heat is applied and continued for hours without bursting or crisping 
That is for ease of digestion which old methods never 


Van Camp's Spaghetti 


Made from a formula which we value 
at $500, 


Pedigreed Materials, Selected by Analysis 
Thousand Tests 


Our Queen Dish 


ese new-day products is Van Camp's Pork 
Here these experts took a far-famed dish and 


Now the beans for Van Camp's are 
Each lot is analyzed before we start 


gave. The tomato sauce—which is baked 
with the beans—was perfected by 856 tests. 
There was never before such a sauce. Our 
experts say it marks the limit in tang and 
zest and flavor. 

Let this dish show you how good baked 
beans can be—how dainty, how digestible. 
Compare it with the old time dish. You 
will say our efforts have been well worth 


while. 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 


Made in a new scientific way which 
doubles its delights. 
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EVE 


Twenty-five yearsago theGeneral 
Electric Company was founded. 


Since then, electricity has sent its 
m through the whole stru&ure 
of life. 


Eager to turn wheels, to lift and 
carry, to banish dark, to gather 
heat, to hurl voices and thoughts 
across space, to give the world 
new tools for its work—electricity 
has bent to man’s will. 


Throughout this period the Gen- 

m Electric esse ered has held 
e great responsibilities and high 

ideals of leadership. ^ 


. GENERAL ELECTRIC COM 


VEMENT . 


It has set free the spirit of research. 


It has given tangible form to in- 
vention, in apparatus of infinite 
precision and gigantic power. 


And it has gone forth, co-operat- 
ing with every industry, to com- 
mand this unseen force and fetch 
it far to serve all people. 

By the achievements which this 
company has already recorded 
may best be judged the greater 
ends its future shall attain, the 
deeper mysteries it yet shall solve 
in electrifying more and more of 
the world's work. 
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to indicate the art of "getting on,” or of 
acquiring riches or position. ‘These usually 
are what is meant by success. But success 
is of two kinds, outward and inward, or 
apparent and real. Outward success may 
depend some upon what is in you, but it 
depends more upon luck. It is a gambling 
game. And it is hardly worth a strong 
man's while. Inward and real success, on 
the contrary, is not an affair of chance at 
all, but is as certain as any natural law. 
Any human being that will observe the 
laws of life as carefully as successful busi- 
ness men observe the Lis of business will 
come to that inward poise and triumph 
which is life's happiest crown, as certainly 
as the stars move in their courses. 

I would, therefore, if I were twenty-one, 
study the art of life. It is good to know 
arithmetic and geography and bookkeep- 
ing and all practical matters, but it is bet- 
ter to know how to live, how to spend your 
day so that at the end of it you shall be 
content, how to spend your life so that you 
feel it has been worth while. 


Detroit 


(Continued from page 36) 


enough to be a large mark of appreciation 
of the folks upstate who were trying to 
help us help ourselves—and did. 

Of course there remains a great deal fot 
us to do in many ways, but we are a lit- 
tle proud of what we have done, and are 
doing. In spite of our wonderful variety 
and volume of human imports, foreign and 
domestic, we are rapidly welding ourselves 
into a great community with a vital, com- 
mon interest in each other. We were the 
first city in the United States, for instance, 
to over-subscribe its quota of the Liberty 
Loan. We have a wholesome grouch 
against the way things go here sometimes, 
but it is the kind of grouch you entertain 
against your wife, soon to be dissipate 
and never by any means to be tolerated 
from an outsider; for we are convinced 
that everything will come out all right. If 
the Tigers haven't won a pennant lately, 
we know they are always going to; and if 
we have enough real estate platted in lots 
to accommodate a hundred thousand peo- 
ple more than we have, we know the peo- 
ple are coming anyway. We are so satis- 
fied with our own hasenpfeffer and white 
fish that we feel sorry for people who have 
to live in New York—though we are some- 
times glad that New York is only a night's 
ride away. 

And we are proud of our millionaires for 
other than show purposes. l am aware 
that it is not fashionable to say anything 
good in certain sociological circles about 
millionaires; but these millionaires of ours 


get more fun out of being human and dem- 


ocratic and philanthropic than in getting | 


their names in the love columns of the 


newspapers, and I want to mention that | 


in passing. When the United States cen- 
sus includes an accounting of men who are 
using their wealth and energy 1n trying to 
leave the world better than they found it, 
Detroit will once more be recorded among 
the leaders. Money doesn't count as 
much for a man in Detroit as character. 
The soul of the city is sound. But oh, how 
we do adore the smell of gasolene! 


Detroit, by H. M. Nimmo 
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lf potatoes were 50) 
would you pay 130? 


—and if you 
could buy fresh 


country eggs for 25c 
a dozen would you placidly 
fold yourhands while somebody 
soaked you $2.50 a dozen for 
the same grade? Not on your 
bank balance. If you did, your 
address would soon be changed 
to the violent ward of the 
nearest asylum. 


Then why in the 


name of sane business 
do you keep on doing 


things that are just as bad? 
Why do you keep on paying huge 
prices for all sorts of printing when 
you can get it done, without any worry 
and without any waiting, fora FRAC- 
TION of what you're paying? Why 
do you keep on paying two or three times 
as much—or in some cases five or ten 
times as much—for your letterheads, 
circulars, folders, order blanks, price 
lists, factory and office forms, labels, 
tags, form letters and other things, 
AS YOU NEED TO PAY? 


Read This— 


“One form that used to cost us 1.80 a thou- 
sand before we had a Multigraph," says Mr. 
Johnson of The Merchants’ Collection Agency 
Company of Denver, “‘now costs us 50 cents. 
Apoiner blank for which we paid $2.50 a 
thousand is now costing 25 cents. We have 
had our Multigraph nearly five years and 
today it is just as good as new. It paid for 
itself the first year we had it and has returned 
more than 100 per cent on the investment 
every year since. 4 


ee 


And this itio by 


any means a special or 
isolated case. ‘The Mer- 
chants Collection Agency 
Co. is only one of thousands of 


business concerns all over America 
who are making similar savings by 
using the Multigraph. And the only 
reason under the sur. why you are not 
saving money and making money with 
the ultigraph today is because 
you've never realized what it will 
accomplish for you. You've been 
wasting days waiting for printers to 
do your work but you haven't been willing 
to spend 15 minutes finding out what the 
Multigraph will do for you. 


Send in the coupon. 
Don't pay $1.30 for pota- 
toes or anything else when you 
can get them for 50c. 


You Can't Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


Multigraph 


The Multigraph Sen- 
ioris $715 to 


hand dri ven. $ 90and 
up. Easy payments. 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Tell me how the Multigraph will fit in 
our business. 


165-— 
unior, 


Our line is 


Name 


Official Position —— —— ——— ——— — 
Firn c ——————————— 
Street Address.  —— — ————— ——— 


Town —— —— —— —— — State. 


E SI 
Get a MULTIGRAPL 


————P—S(€ —P 


Why they chose a 
law trained man 
for manager 


The directors of an Indiana cor- 
poration met last August to choose 
a general manager from among 
three department heads. One of 
them had acquired a KNOWL- 
EDGE OF LAW; and this man 
won the job. In the following, the 
chairman of this board of direct- 
ors tells why law training counted 
so heavily. 


T is our conviction, born of definite 

experience, that even the most capable 
business man becomes a vastly better busi- 
ness man if he reads the law. 


"He is a doer. He goes ahead with that 
courage and confidence that a man can have 
only when he knows his undertakings are 
legally right. 


“Moreover, he is a student, in command 
of that power of logical analysis, broad- 
gauged thinking and all the other require- 
ments for successful executive work—espe- 
cially for constructive work—so common to 
the law trained man.” 


The demand for law trained men 
increases daily 

Every day more and more big businesses are 
Tealizing the importance of having law trained 
men at their head. 

To the man of real ambition and determination 
it is never too late to begin to read law. You do 
not have to give up your business. You can 
master our Course in your spare time—in the odds 
and ends of your time, which added together make 
for an education. 

The Modern American Law Course and Service 
of the Blackstone Institute has been carefully pre- 
pared by eighty recognized legal authorities, It is 
written in simple, understandable language. This 
course gives you a thorough, practical grounding 
in the fundamental principles of law, under the 
personal guidance of experienced and able lawyers 
and law trained business men. 


“The Law Trained Man” 


Our new 168-page book, “The Law Trained Man,” 
tells you how a law training will help you become 
successful in business or public life. Simply mail 
the coupon below with your name and address 
Plainly written or typed and it will be sent you 
free. Send for your copy today. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 29, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


— — — — — — — — — — ee LL 


Send me "The Law Trained Man," 
168-page book—FREE 


Name ———c— 
Business Position ee 
Addre SS eee 


ithX $ For Business .— .—  ..  ——»J 

RENTE | For Admission to the Bar. 
Blackstone Institute 

Dept. 29, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Some Things We Re- 
tailers Know About 


You "Humans" 
(Continued from page 48) 


One must never lose sight of the fact 
in retail business that people are creatures 
of habit. If they have been accustomed 
to buy an article in a certain shape or cer- 
tain color of box, they do not know what 
to make of it if the color or shape is 
changed. For instance, cotton batting 
and medicated cotton have for a great 
many years come wrapped up in blue tis- 
sue paper. The idea is the same as that 
which prompts us to put bluing into the 
water when we wash clothes, because the 
blue makes the white seem whiter. Just 
now, because of war conditions, it is diff- 
cult to get the dyes for this blue tissue pa- 
per. But to use pink paper or plain white 
paper would mean a bie reduction in the 
sales of the manufacturer who attempted 
anything so revolutionary. People are so 
in the habit of buying cotton in blue paper 
that they would be slow to believe it was 
the same cotton if done up in any other 
color. 


Can You Tell Offhand What Stores 
Are in Your Building ? 


AND habit is equally to be reckoned with 

in the matterof store locations. We 
opened a new store a few months ago in a 
big building on Broadway, New York, and 
not long after that I happened to be com- 
ing out of that building with an acquain- 
tance. 

"I've got to walk up the street to a drug 
store a minute," he told me. 

“What’s the matter with our drug store 

: if 2 
right here?" I asked him. 

He looked about him in surprise. It was 
the first time he had noticed that there was 
a drug store in the building. He was going 
to the store up the street simply because 
he had been in the habit for a long time of 
buying there. 

f there are two drug stores on opposite 
sides of the street, and one of them is 
closed down, or consolidated with the 
other one, the expectation might be that 
the one remaining would get practically 
all the business of the store across the 
street. But, strange to say, that doesn't 
happen. Rarely will more than twenty 
per cent of the business of the closed store 
go to the other one. When a store shuts 
lown, its business scatters in all directions, 
like the fragments of a skyrocket. The 
store on the other side of the street does 
not necessarily attract the man who was 
never in the habit of going there. He is 
Just as likely to shift his trade to a place 
ten blocks away, toward his home. This 
1s more than ever true, in big cities, since 
automobile traffic became so heavy. It is 
no small task to cross a street these days. 
A man will not do it unless he has to. 

Our entire string of business enter- 
Prises is founded on a simple idea of 
cooperation. A few years ago I was on 
the road selling a line of goods to drug 
stores. Shortly before that I had suffered 
business reverses, due to temporary ill | 


A pipe tobacco 
that keeps on 


being liked 


When you go into a strange hotel and look 
around the lobby, you gather in a minute a 
pretty definite impression of the kind of cigars 
and tobacco sold there. 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco is the kind 
that is sold where Corona Coronas are sold— 
not because Edgeworth is in the price class of 
Corona Coronas, but because the kind of man 
who smokes a 50c cigar usually turns to Edge- 
worth when he decides to smoke his pipe. 

Edgeworth is a favorite tobacco with men 
who buy their smoking tobacco in the larger- 
sized packages. We know this to be true be- 
cause so much Edgeworth is sold in this way. 

It is a tobacco that suits the smoker who 
keeps one generous supply at his office and 
another supply at his 
home—the type of 
smoker who likes his pipe 
so well that he does not 
carry his entire supply 
of tobacco around in his 
hip-pocket. 


/ HIGH a Edgeworth has that 
2 ADV. LUM quality of keeping itself 
AD PUDP well-liked that some ci- 

‘ pa gars have. There 
are cigars, you 
know, that have 
developed into con- 
spicuous box-sellers. 

Like Edgeworth, 
they have that 
J steady capacity for 

being liked, that makes 
a man feel assured that 
he is acting wisely when he buys a quantity. 

We do not mean to infer that nobody ever 
switches from Edgeworth. We know they do, 
but they most always come back to it and like 
it better than ever. f 

Now, we realize that it would take consider- 
able urging on our part to induce you to go 
forth and buy a dollar package, or even a 10c 
tin just on the strength of our statement that 
Edgeworth is a much appreciated tobacco. 

You may have samples of Edgeworth free 
if you will write for them. 

We say samples because Edgeworth Smok- 
ing Tobacco comes in two forms, Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. E 

Plug Slice is the original form and is very 
popular among certain pipe-smokers. The to- 
bacco has been pressed by powerful machines 
into compact square plugs which are sliced 
into regular oblong slices. 

For smokers who prefer the convenience of 
a tobacco ready for the pipe, we have pre- 
pared Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. It is the 
same tobacco as Plug Slice but already pre- 
pared for the pipe by special rubbing machines. 

We will send you a sample of both Edge- 
worth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed and so 
let you decide about Edgeworth, even to the 
form in which you prefer it. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c, and $1.00. It is 
on sale practically everywhere. Mailed pre- 
paid where no dealer can supply. 

For the free packages, write to Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. 


EXTP 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your job- 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
Co. will gladly send you a one- or two-dozen 
(10c size) carton by prepaid parcel post at the 
same price you would pay jobber. 
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Self Filling Fountain Pen 
and Sharp Point Pencil: 


THE WORLD'S BEST 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS 


Thore's a style to suit the taste 
and purse of every tiver 


€. A. Gold 

Filled $1.00 

Bllver Filled 
1. 


B selecting a Sheaffer Pen or Sharp Point 2 | 
Pencil for a Christmas gift, you can feel 2E 


sure that it will not only meet with in- ? 
stant appreciation but will become doubly » 


prized as time proves its daily usefulness and of 


reliability. For the Sheaffer Pen does not blot $ 

nor leak and the Sharp Point Pencil is always ?| 

f: sharp and always ready for use. The Gift 4 
of gifts for Army and Navy Boys. 


Sold by Good Dealers 


Everywhere 
UNDER MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 

Fort Madison, lowa 


SERVICE STATIONS 
203 Broadway, New York City 
1004 Consumers Bidg., Chicago 
Monadnock Bide.. San Fraacieco 


health, and I had known what it was to 
walk to save car fare. So I was looking 
about for opportunities to get ahead. On 
the train one day, it seemed as if the car 
wheels developed a rhythmic click that 
made m thoughts run faster, and a num- 
ber of ideas came into my mind. I won- 
dered why a lot of druggists in different 
cities, not in direct competition, shouldn't 
coóperate with one another, combining 
their buying, manufacturing, and adver- 
tising. 

. Now, a great many persons have good 
ideas from time to time, but the ideas do 
not prove successful, for the reason that 
they are not made use of. `I determined 
to get the god out of any merit mine con- 
tained, and the next day I began to inter- 
view druggists. As I talked to them the 
idea kept growing. I found that many 
druggists had recipes for one thing or 
another, and they made up these products 
themselves on a small scale for a restricted 
neighborhood sale. My suggestion was 
that we take some of the best of these, 
make them up at a central plant, and t 
to put them out on a national scale, wit 
one exclusive distributor in each town. 
Every other article handled we would buy, 
in so far as possible, codperatively, and 
thus make a bi saving. 

I interested forty druggists in the idea, 
and they came together for a business 
meeting. Each one chipped in four thou- 
sand dollars and the cooperative plan was 
launched. To-day we have eight thou- 
sand dockhokderdisstiburors in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines, and provideour mem- 
bers with a complete line of goods running 
all the way from drugs and perfumes to 
brushes and stationery. We manufacture 
our own perfumery and make contracts 
to buy all the flowers of certain varieties 
raised in one entire province in France. 


Two Best Qualities Employees Should 
Have 


NOY: naturally, the success of these en- 
terprises has depended in a great meas- 
ure on having the right kind of employees, 
and I have come to the conviction that the 
most valuable two items in an employee’s 
character are enthusiasm for his work and 
confidence in his employer. Unless he 
feels confidence in his employer, and be- 
lieves that his employer will treat him 
fairly, an employee vil not give the best 
that is in him. Somehow, an employee 
who doesn't believe in his employer is al- 
most certain to be more or less indifferent 


toward a customer. Even though he be- 


enthusiasm, an employee will fall short. 
| A good executive not only feels an enthu- 
' giasm over what he is doing but is able to 
make this feeling contagious. 

The best way to gain the confidence of 
employees is to place confidence in them. 
[ believe in allowing those who are under 
me to work out their problems in their 
own way. 

Just the other day the head of one of our 
departments came to me and asked what 
he should do about an urgent matter in- 
volving an expense of several thousand 
| dollars. I simply smiled at him and in- 
quired: ] £ 

“What am I paying you for? ] 

He understood, and settled the affair 
himself. Naturally, he was stronger in 


lieves in his employer, however, and lacks , 


The "Comer" 


The bright eye— 
the alert look— 
the snappy £ait— 
the general "make 
good” appearance 
—ALL are char- 
acteristic of men 
who avoid harmful 
articles of diet and 
choose the best 
“good things" to 
eat and drink. 


[nstant 
Postum 


is chosen by thou- 
sands of "coming" 
men as their regu- 
lar table beverage, 
not only for its de- 
lightful flavor, but 
because it is free 
from harmful in- 
gredients, such as 
caffeine, the drug 
in coffee and tea. 


«There's a Reason" 
for 


POSTUM 


g done so, | 
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FREEZE-Proor 


Prevents Frozen Radiators 


"THE only way you can be positively sure that your 

radiator won't freeze up is to use a non-evaporat- 
ing anti-freeze preparation. You can never be sure of Alco- 
hol or any other product which evaporates with the water. 


Does Not Evaporate or Steam 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof does not evaporate with the water. One 
application is sufficient for the whole winter unless the solution is 
weakened by leakage of the radiator or hose connections, through 
the over-flow pipe or by boiling water. 


Economical and Easy 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof is the most economical anti-freeze com- 
pound on the market. Itis very easy to use—simply dissolve in 
water and pour into the radiator. One package is sufficient to 
protect a Ford to 5° below zero; for large cars use two packages 
to protect to 5? below zero, and three packages to protect to 20? below zero. 


Absolutely Harmless 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof does not injure rubber, cloth, packing 
or metal of any kind. It does not rust or corrode metal. There 
is less rust with Johnson’s Freeze-Proof than there is with water 
alone or a combination of water and alcohol. 


Raises the Boiling Point of Water 


The boiling point of water is 212°. The boiling point of Alcohol - 
is 131°. The boiling point of Johnson’s Freeze-Proof and water 
is from 225°to 250° depending upon the amount of F reeze-Proof used. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with Johnson's F reeze-Proof. 
It is readily procurable as practically all jobbers have it in stock. 


-Proof is put up in Packages containing 614 Ibs, net, which 
retail at $1.50 each in U. S. A. " 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will fill your order direct 
ily, by prepaid Parcel Post to points in U.S. A., East of the Rockies. 


Write far our folder on “Keeping 
| Your Car Young" — It's Free. 


NOENISORUS 


kerze. Proof 


Prevents tors off 
af 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AMI2, Racine, Wis. 


N Radiators 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM12, Racine, Wis. 
bu. coni 


I enclose $1.50 for which please send me id 
package of Johnson's Freeze-Proof. dimi Rcs 


CITY & STATE........ 
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MY DEALER IS 


—— USE. THIS COUPON mmm tes 


never care particularly if a man makes a 
mistake, provided his efforts Show good 
net results in the long run. The man Who 
never makes mistakes is apt to be so cau- 
tious that he will take no chances and 
never get anywhere. One of our men re- 
cently committed an error which cost us 
fifty thousand dollars, but at the end of 
the year his department showed a phe- 
nomenal gain. We would have been short- 
sighted if we had judged him by his error 
instead of by his total achievement. 

My own idea is that a chief executive 
should not be hampered by any routine at 
all, so as to have his entire time to devote 
to whatever chances to be most important 
at the moment. I can go away for a month 
at a time without being missed, so far as 
any regular daily work is concerned. 


Be Careful in Choosing the People 
You Work For 


N9 SALESMAN should be discouraged 

because he lacks the thing called per- 
sonality, by which he may ingratiate him- 
self with others. If he thoroughly under- 
stands the goods he is selling, and believes 
in them, and in his employers, he can run 
ahead of the fellow who depends mostly on 
his agreeable personality. The man who 
has personality finds things much easier on 
the first sale, perhaps; but some of his cus- 
tomers are likely to wonder, after a time, 
if they are buying goods on merit, or merely 
paying their money for the likable quali- 
ties of the salesman. 

I believe that a man should be just as 
careful in choosing an employer as the 
employer should be in picking those who 
shall work for him. ; 

If I were in the employ of a good, reli- 
able, enterprising firm and another con- 
cern tried to hire me away, there are a 
number of questions I should want to ask 
myself about the people seeking my serv- 
ices: 


Are they live ones? 

Have they the money to see through that 
which they are undertaking? 

Will they some day go on the rocks through 
lack of modern manufacturing or selling meth- 
ods? : 

Why do they want me? 

Why don't they develop men for the good 
jobs right in their own organization? : 

Is the fact that they have to get an outsider 
an indication of weakness? 3 

Do they need me more than I need them? 

Do they need me so much that they can pay 
me what I am worth, or do they think they are 
getting me at a bargain? 


Above all, I should want to be sure that 
the work I am to do is something I shall 
like. Otherwise, I could not put enthu- 
siasm into it. 
And my enthusiasm, as I have already 
remarked, should be one of my biggest 
assets. ns 

Any wise employer is willing to pay the 
highest market price for genuine enthu- 
siasm. 


"HOW We Decide When to Raise à 
Man's Salary." Frank A. Vanderlip, 
who, as president of the National City 
Bank, employs 1,400 people, gives 
some valuable points both to employ- 
ers and employees on this all-impor- 
tant salary question. 
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Reflections After the Skidding Accident 
Reflections that show Tire Chains as They read the newspaper accounts of 
the only real dependable device for the disastrous skidding accidents caused by 
prevention of skidding, do not come to lack of Tire Chains, but they do not 
some motorists until their bare rubber heed the warning. They wait until the 


tres skid and carry them upon the skidding of their own bare rubber tires 
results 1n death, injury or car-damage 


rock i ^ : 

s of GIRL. before they realize that tires are safe 
How strange it is that some men are on wet-slippery-skiddy roads only when 
never guided by theexperienceofothers. encased in Tire Chains. 
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Weed Tire Chains 


| Weed Tire Chains The world's largest automobile insurers, after long and vast experience in handling auto- 
" Pneumatic Tires mobile accident claims, strongly advise the use of Tire Chains on every automobile they Solid Tires 
an ot insure. The Aetna Life Insurance Company, The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
; something i^ and The Automobile Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., now print on their A 
ild not put © -automobile policies the vital information that Tire Chains are the only real dependable 
' device for the prevention of skidding. Could anyone imagine a stronger endorsement ? 
have . . . 
f : Me Weed Chains onYourTires Reflect Your Prudence and Intelligence 
sia AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
p genuine =" 
BRIDGEPORT zZ CONNECTICUT 
A In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
hen to Rë rs Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
k The Complete Chain Line— All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
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FIRE WITH A SCREAM I SNATCHED LITTLE RUTH 


We scarcely had time to move, the 
fire spread so fast. But Pyrene was 
quicker than gasoline fire. It stopped 
the blaze before any damage was done. 

“John,” said I, as we drove on, 
“wasn’t it thoughtful of you to get 
those Pyrenes for our car and home!" 

“Tf I hadn't and you or Ruth had 
been hurt in that fire," he replied, “I 
could never look you in the face again.” 


$10 buys Pyrene and bracket. Pyrene makes 
your car perfectly safe against the danger of 
quick spreading gasoline fire. It keeps women 
and children from being trapped in burning 
homes, too. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 


Fire Extinguishers, Hose, Engines, all fire appliances 


KILLS FIRE / 


SAVES LIFE 4 
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only; but his yells woke baby. 


Square Pegs in Round Holes, by Frances A. Lupwric 


Square Pegs in 
Round Holes 


(Continued from page 29) 


butter. Nurse said she found him in base- 
ment when she went down to shut off 
gas under hot water heater. Asked her 
why she didn't send me word, and she re- 
plied tartly, no one to send—all hunting 
for Royal. 

11:05 A. M. Nurse called me to take | 
Ruth, who was fretting. Was paying 
nurse at rate of twenty-five dollars per. 
Soliloquized, sotto voce, but took Ruth. 
Gave small boy a dollar to stay in back 
yard with Royal. | 

11:15 A. M. Answered back door bell. 
Colored man soliciting alms for home for 
aged negroes. 

11:20 A. M. 


Fake gypsy selling smuggled lace, made in 

Massachusetts. | 
11:25 A. M. 

Woman selling toilet soaps and perfumes. 

11:30 A. M. Answered front door bell. 
Woman selling “ Heart to Heart Talks for 
the Young." Let her sit in the parlor 
while I answered bell again. Ruth squal- 
ling and clutching my hair. 

11:31% A. M. Tishered in applicant for 
job from A. B. C. agency. Middle-aged 
and frowsy. Smelled of liquor and said she 
loved children. I was desperate, so I let | 
her sit in the dining-room and hold Ruth 
while I fixed bottle. Noticed milk was get- 
ting warm, so put it in the ice box. No 
ice! Ice wagon just gone by, so dashed 
madly after it, boéde in hand, and re- 
turned triumphant with ice man. Snatched 
baby away from applicant for job, whose 
condition was becoming more and more 
apparent. Told her I already had a maid 
and ushered her forcibly to the door. 
Woman selling “Heart to Heart Talks 
with the Young" had been remaking her 
face all this time, with the aid of the parlor 
mirror, and sweetly told me she would call 
again when I wasn't so busy. 

11:50 A. M. Fearful ek from back 
ard. Rushed out, still with Ruth and 
ottle. Small boy volunteered informa- 
tion that Royal had been trying to catch a 
umble bee—and had caught it. Put soda 
water on sting. Carried Ruth up-stairs at 
last, and put her to bed with bottle. Royal 
so dirty that features indistinguishable. 
Turned water on in bathtub and removed 
some of his clothes, intending to put him 
in to soak. 


. I2 M. Nurse informed me that nothing 
in the house with which to prepare lunch- 
eon for Mrs. Dexter. Realized why I was 
so exhausted—hadn't had any decent 
breakfast. Put some potatoes on to boil, 
skins and all. 

12:10 P. M. Royal fell down-stairs. Felt 
im over; no damage done. Nose skinned 


12:20 P. M. Water coming down the 
staircase. Discover bathroom flooded. 
Door bell rings. 

Enter Miss Cornwallis. 
whole line to herself. 

She said: *I came back to the office for 
my apron, and Mr. Quinlan told me Mrs. 

exter was sick—” 

She didn’t waste any more breath in 


She needs a 


Answered front door bell. ^: 


Back door bell again. | ;\\ 


HERE is a new dessert among the 

| 57 Varieties—Heinz Fig Pudding. It 
isa treat. Figs, of course, with spices 

and flavorings, cooked to bring out a taste 
that will make your mouth water. We can- 
not tell you how good itis. You must try 
it. Heat it in the can, serve it with a sauce 
the recipe for which is given on the can. 
In Fig Pudding Heinz has been particularly 
fortunate in securing that delicious taste 
which is the secret of success in a dessert. 


HEINZ MINCE MEAT 


Great big raisins such as are sold only at the 
most exclusive fruit stores; black, fruity 
currants; rich suet such as is found on only 
the choicest cuts; spices that are fairly red- 
olent of the sun-kissed stretches of Arabia; 
apples whose cheeks have been slowly red- 
dened on the breeze-swept orchards of the 
lake country, are all blended with a skill that 


A PURE FOOD PRODUCTS fy 


E HIHN Qo PrseuReN USA. É 


One of the 


Zi 
1 Plum puDDINS 


knows just the right proportions to produce 
the most appetizing combination to make— 


Heinz Mince Meat. 
HEINZ - 
Plum Pudding 


appropriate, delicious, wholesome, and fes- 
tive. A most delicious dessert for a holiday 
or any other day. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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CHARLES E. MURNAN 
United Drug Company 


The American Magazine 


C. C. HOLMES 


C. LOUIS ALLEN 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


Three young men have re- 
cently made their mark in the 
business world. Each is a big 
executive before his fortieth 


year. 


Charles E. Murnan began his career 
as a store clerk. At 25 he held a re- 
sponsible position with the United Drug 
Company, a corporation capitalized at 
fifty-two million dollars. Today, in his 
36th year, he is not only director of this 
firm's advertising but vice-president as 
well. 


C. Louis Allen at 32 became presi- 
dent of the Pyrene Company, a million 
dollar manufacturing corporation. In 
three years he has risen from a sales- 
man's job to the highest executive posi- 
tion in the firm. 


C. C. Holmes is superintendent of 
the H. C. Capwell Company, of Oak- 
land, California—one of the largest 
mercantile houses of the Western United 
States. His salary has increased 240% 
in the past two years. One of his 
plans has reduced his company's op- 
erating expenses $30,000 annually. 


They know the fundamentals of business 


These men are dealing with entirely 
different products. But they have one 
common factor in their careers. All 
three have prepared for success by 
study. 

They realized that experience limited 
to one department of business cannot 
carry a man far in the modern business 
world. They wanted to learn the big 
fundamentals underlying all depart- 
ments of business. For this reason 
they availed themselves of the knowl- 
edge contained in the Modern Business 
Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


What big executives say of the Course 


Charles E. Murnan says, “I would 
recommend it to anybody if he had to 
borrow the money to take it. It is the 
most concise and clearly presented form 
of education ever offered to executives.” 

“From reading the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Course,” says C. Louis Allen, “I 
am convinced that it will help every 
man who is filling his present job and 
reaching for another.” 

Holmes’ comment: “There is no doubt 
in my mind but that every business 


man and woman of America should read 
your Course. My only regret is that 
more of our people have not taken it up.” 


Based upon the experience of thousands 


of successful men 


The Institute collects, classifies, and 
transmits thru the Modern Business 
Course and Service the best thought 
and practice in modern business. It 
gives a knowledge that could otherwise 
be obtained only by years of experience 
—if at all. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are 
often enrolled for the Modern Business 
Course and Service, along with ambi- 
tious young men in their employ. 

Among the 60,000 subscribers are 
such men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Nev York Central Lines; E. 
R. Behrend, President of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, Man- 
ager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; William 
C. D'Arcy, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World—and 
scores of others equally prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority 
of the highest standing is represented 
in the Advisory Council of the Institute. 

The Council includes Frank A. Van- 
derlip, President of the National City 
Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, 
Head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. 


"Forging Ahead in Business" 


A careful reading of the interesting book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business," will show you 
how to prepare for the increasing number of 
business opportunities that are bound to 
come during the next few years. Every man 
and woman with either a business or a career 
to guide to bigger, surer success should read 
this book. . Simply fill out and send the cou- 
pon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
654 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE 


H. C. Capwell Company 


words; what she saw must have been 
illuminating: Royal sitting in a puddle of 
water, minus everything but his shirt, and 
me on my hands and knees assiduously 
sopping with an embroidered table cover, 

She had her hat and coat off in a jiffy, 
and tied on an apron which she found 
somewhere. And she took charge. 

Royal was laundered, dressed and pol- 
ished in record time. Miss Cornwallis 
cooked lunch; it was perfect. She fixed 
bottle for Ruth. She washed the dishes, 
and in some miraculous way kept Ruth 
cooing in her buggy at the same time. She 
straightened the dining-room, and while 
she did it kept Royal at her apron strings, 
telling him stories. I followed her around 
like a man in a dream. By three o'clock 
both kids were asleep, the work was done, 
and Miss Cornwallis had taken a pitcher 
of iced lemonade up to Bunny. She came 
down-stairs and approached me calmly: 

* You look awfully tired, Mr. Dexter, 
Why don’t you go and lie down a while?” 
She took a piece of cloth out of her hand 
bag and began to do embroidery jiggers on 
it. "And,"—stll with calm authority,— 
“Td let that nurse go, if I were you. I'm 
going to stay right here until Mrs. Dexter 
gets well.” 

I obeyed without a word. I know genu- 
ine genius when I see it. 

I went up-stairs and fired the nurse, and 
I must own that I haven't done anything 
in a long while which afforded me so much 
pleasure. Then I tiptoed in to Bunny, 
and we whispered together like two kids 
making love in the park. 

" Isn't she wonderful,” said Bunny, and 
I echoed, “Wonderful!” 

I patted her hand. I guess the same 
idea struck us at the same minute, for she 
said, “Roy, do you suppose Miss Corn- 
wallis—?” and I said, “Bunny, do you sup- 
pose Miss Cornwallis—?” 

And she did! 


UNNY’S back in the office now, where 

she’s worth her weight in platinum to 
me. Miss Cornwallis presides over our 
household with ease and grace. The N. 5. 
A. Company forgave me, and I have hopes 
of winnin back Hawley Gerhard Richter, 
now that I have assured him that it is ım- 
possible for such things to happen any 
more. We live like kings and queens and 
we're all as happy in our respective places 
as goslings in a mud puddle. 

Fellows look at me queerly when I tell 
them that I pay my housekeeper seny 
dollars a week and hire the heavy wor 
done to boot. I should worry! : 

One thing does worry me, though. Miss 
Cornwallis is young and pretty, and nat- 
urally she’ll get married some time. | ie 
there’s a wonderful change in Quinlan 
these days. He’s been as geraapt n ; 
string for six months, and I’ve pune p 
he's ten years younger than I thought : 
was. Also he snaps at dinner ane 
like a dog at a bone. Perhaps—I can keep 


them both. í ; 
Meanwhile Bunny's going to cooking 


school. 
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Men who 
drive business—the ag- 
gressive, forward-going men- 
are the logical owners of Republic 
Trucks. They are the men who are 
not satisfied until they know their money 
is doing its utmost in every investment. "That 
is why such men have put more than 

25.000 Republic motor trucks in service. 


At Republic Low Prices 


You do not know a// the values your 
truck money will buy until you have learned 
what Republic construction with the Repub- 
lic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive is doing 
in every line of business—from one-truck 
service to fleets of fifty. 
Seven models, from 3% -ton to 5-ton capacity, at 
prices ranging from $895 to $4250. Prices f.o.b. fac- 
tory. Write for book on c city in which you 
are interested. We furnish all kinds of bodies. 
Address Department AK 
Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Mich. 
See Your Nearest Republic Dealer 


Dealers and Service Stations in 
Over 900 Principal Cities 
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Become 

a 3 j 
New Way > i 
Stenographer : 


tan 


Learn the New Way in 
Shorthand and Type- 
writing at Home! 


Right in your own home, in half the time, at ONE- 
THIRD THE USUAL EXPENSE, you can learn 
New Way Shorthand and Typewriting. Enables you 
to write 125 to 150 words a minute in typewriting. 
Salaries of graduates $25 to $40 a week. No local busi- 
ness school can offer this. amazing new system. In- 
stead of learning slowly, laboriously, imperfectly and 
expensively, the New Way enables you to learn 
quickly and perfectly, at home, at very little cost, and 
so easily that in a few short weeks you become more 
competent than many stenographers with years of 
experience. 


Easy Now to Become a 
Stenographer 


The New Way is so simple, so fascinating, that any one 
who can read—even boys and girls of 14—can now quickly 
acquire the highest grade ability. Beginners who never 
could write one word in shorthand are writing 125 to 150 
words a minute, and can instantly read every word of their 
shorthand notes, And instead of typewriting 15 to 20 words 
a minute with one or two fingers, with eyes chained to the 
keyboard, they can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute 
without looking at the keys, using ALL fingers, writing with 
amazing ease, and without errors! 


Secret of the New Way 


The secret of the New Way in Shorthand is borrowed from 
the methods used In teaching children to read! You learn 
actual words from the very lesson, and can use them at 
once. In two weeks you take practice dictation. The 
method of teaching is so different, so revolutionary, and so 
thorough that once you learn a word you will never forget it. 
And the study is so fascinating that Ít is exactly like play- 
ing a game! 

Nothing like the New Way in Typewriting has ever been dis- 
covered. In only 10 easy lessons any one can learn to typewrite 
8o to 100 words a minute, without errors, and with amazing ease. 
Special Gymnaatic Finger Training brings results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce in months. So wonderful are its 
results that thousands of graduates of business colleges are con- 
stantly enrolling with us and, practically without exception, they 
are doubling and trebling their former best speed in typewriting, 
and their salaries are increased in proportion. 


Complete Business Training 


The New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting includes the most 
complete—the most thoroughgoing—commercíal training available 
in America today. Without one penny of extra charge, right along 
with your shorthand and typewriting, you will be fully trained in 
Business English, Letter Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial Work 
—everything needed for fitting you for the highest-paid positions 
in the stenographic field—a better training by far than you can get 
in any local school. Yet everything is made so simple, so plain, so 
practical, that you can learn in far less time than any local business 
school or college can teach you, right in your own home, and at a 
saving of two-t the cost. 


Particulars Free! Entire 
Course on Trial! 


completely describe here the New Way in Shorthand 
and Typewriting.. But we have prepared a catalog which tells all 
about these wonderful new systems, which is free to those interested. 
To those who write at once we will also send our special reduced 
rice offer to new students in cach locality. For over 17 years the 
Trulioss School has been giving training by mail to the most suc- 
cessful stenographers. The unusual ability of our graduates is every- 
where recognized—everywhere they are given the preference 
business offices. . 

If you are ambitious to get started right in Shorthand and Type- 
writing—if you are ambitious to get ahead quickly—if you want 
to earn $25 to $40 a week as an expert stenographer—don't wait a 
single minute before sending the coupon or a postal. The New 
Way in Shorthand and Typewriting is so mary to learn, so thorough 
and practical that you will be doing yourself a big injustice if you 
fail to write for the facts NOW. Tear off the coupon and send it, 
or write a postal right NOW before you turn this page. Address, 
The Tulloss School, 2437, College Hill, Springfield, O. 


oen free book about the New Way in Shorthand 
our free abou! e New y ni 
adt d. This incurs no obligation on my part, 


Name.. 


Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2437 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
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Alex Comes Up 
Smiling 


(Continued from page 51) 


there’s a crack in the rear housin’ and the | 


clutch seems to grind a bit.” 

Alex grits his teeth and grabs hold of 
the wind shield. 

“Ts that all?” he hisses. 

“Well, not all, no!" says the mechanic, 
scratchin’ his chin. “‘ They must be a cou- 
ple of pins sheered off of the differential, 
and the—” 

“They ain’t no sich thing!” roars Alex. 
“This here’s a brand-new car, right from 
our factory, you wooden-headed fule! It 
ain’t been run a mile, and they ain’t a 
thing the matter with it, not.even a scratch 
on Lm paint. You was sent up here to 
drive this car, not to wreck it. You—" 

“Hey, don't git to callin’ me no wooden- 
headed fool!” hollers the mechanic, jump- 
in’ around and wavin’ the pliers; “that’s 
against the union rules, and you'll 


[ et the 
: worst of it if I bring it before ihe oed. 


They must be some mistake here. I 
thought you wanted me to look over this 
boat for your friend here and see what it 
needed. How'd I know you only wanted 
me to drive? J ain't no mind reader, I’m 
a mechanic and—" 

“Shut up!" says Alex, “and drive us 
out to Tarrytown. As a matter of fact, 
the car's all right, ain't it?” 

“Certainly!” says the mechanic. "Ain't 
it a new one? Gimme a cigarette and I'll 
see if I can get this tin can here to roll." 


[ts just about eighteen miles as the 
pigeon soars from where we started to 
Runyon Q. Sampson’s country home at 
Tarrytown, and we fled up there in two 
hours. This car was a wonder on hills, 
that is, it’s a wonder we got up 'em at all. 
We climbed most of 'em with the emer- 
gency brake on so's we wouldn't slip back 
to the garage, and I figured that the car 
must of been painted yellah in honor of 
the motor, which quit like a dog every 
time the goin’ got rough. The mechanic 
drives us in through the entrance of Samp- 
son’s domicile, and then stops for encour- 
agement before goin’ farther. Alex elects 
me to go up and notify Sampson that 
we're all set to show him the Gaflooey 
chummy roadster, while he and the me- 
chanic stays behind to look over the car 
and see that everything is workin’ fairly 
perfect. I got as far as the porch and a 
guy in a drum major's uniform, without 
the hat, nails me. He was as big as the 
Woolworth Buildin' and just as emotional. 
He looked like them stage butlers tries to. 

"What would you wish?" he asks, as 
friendly as a traffic cop to a taxi driver. 

“Well,” I says, “if thought they was 


| any use, I'd wish I had a million dollars, 


but as it is I’d like to see Runyon Q. Samp- 
son, your master!" ; 
“Step this way!” he says, startin’ to 
walk ahead. : 
"T can't step that way!" I says, watchin’ 
him close; “it must be a gift. I'll have to 
folley you in my own way, on account of 


havin’ a blowout in my rubber heels and —" 
just then our path is crossed by two | 
men and a woman. They seemed to be | 
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$ Quaint and 
curious — the 
kind you can- 
not get else- 
where—for men, 
women and children, are 
beautifully illustrated (many in 
actual colors) and accurately 
described in this fascinating 
“Book of a Thousand Gifts” which is 
mailed postpaid on request. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


See what “delightfully different” gifts 
may be obtained by mail at Vantine's 
for a few cents or a few dollars. Send 
now, the edition is limited. Your name 
and address on a postal will do—Ad- 
dress Dept. 40. 


Vantine’s Gift Suggestions 
Order by mail any of the following with 
Vantine’s assurance of satisfaction or 
the prompt refund of the purchase price. 


A copy of our catalog will be included 
with your order. 
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18195E—Men’s or women's import:d Japanese slip. 
pers of genuine monkey skin, white or spotted rabbit 
and marten. Fur lined, strong one picce leather sole 
warm comfortable slippers for indoor wear or when 
ordered in larger sizes may be used as overshocs to 

the feet warm when motoring in cold weather. (n 


rderi ta! f sh overs. 
and fur desired.) Price prepaid ^ er es WO $4.75 
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15248E —Artistic Japanese 
lacquered cabinet decorated 
in gold, with two glass stop- 
pered bottles of Vantine’s 
famous oriental 


12316E—J apaneschand 
carved Dut set con- 
sisting of bow! 7 5-8 in. di- 
ameter with removable solid 
wood anvil on which to crack 


= 


$9 flowery ki B inet the nut, and mallet. Artis- +s 

e» blush lined with te tically finished in mission 

$ compartment for each bot- b with hand carved { 
D 


., By simply 
taking the apy out tho bowl 
may be used for get $1 
purposes. 


-A-A:VANTINE-8-CO-Inc: 
Fifth Avenue & 39th Street. New York y 
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Lightens Life 


P the Live in Livin, 
Opens New Possibilities 
ELI ath, er ainess and 
jealth, / 
Él Sen hinia of letters in our filer testify to the above. 
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Prosperity! 
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Thecghe. [thas given the right mental attit 
consequent success to thousands. an’ ht" 
“The Gist of New Thought | 
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Hereis a“Thorough- 
bred” Hand-Brush 


>. - un 


Just as there are thoroughbreds among 
the millions of other horses, prize dogs 
amongst the mongrels, real men amongst 
men, so there's a thoroughbred in any line 
of goods—even hand-brushes. 

You can buy a "skate" for $50, but to get 
a real race-horse the elastic must come off 
the bankroll. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand-Brush costs one 
dollar; most of the other hand-brushes sell 
for 10 to 25 cents. 

This brush is built to last—no matter 
how hard you use it. The picture above 
is of one that has been in daily use in 
an office for six years. The bristles are 
thickiy set, elastic, yet stand up. They are 
selected from the choicest boar hair that 
can be bought in the world's market, are 
set in an aluminum plate which is riveted to 
the hard wood back with eight rivets. The 
brush is not coarse, nor hard to the feel— 
you can scrub hard as you please—it won't 
irritate your fingers or knuckles. Hard 
water, soft water, cheap soap, fancy soap, 
and long soaking do not harm this brush in 
the slightest. And don't forget it's a good- 
looking hand-brush—nothing fancy about 
it, but looks what it is—staunch quality, 
with the good taste to be severely plain. It 
will never become soft with use, nor will the 
bristles “slop over" or come out. 


Don't you think it's worth at 
least a dollar to have a thorough- 
bred Pro-phy-lac-tic hand-brush? 

Ask for it at a store, but if you 
can't get it there, send us a dollar 
and we will mail your brush to 
you, nicely packed in a box. 

If, when you get your brush, you don't 
believe your dollar was well spent, let us 
know. We'll gladly send you back the dollar. 

FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

251 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
We make the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 


Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxuriant 
hair, attractive hands, comfortable feet. 

You canremove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads; 
strengthen saggi facial muscles—have comfortable 
feet, all thru following the simple directions of 
Susanna Cocroft's 
Physical Culture 
for Face, Neck, 
Scalp and Feet. 

Thousands have 
doneso. Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results. 

Send postal for 
latest free Book- 
let containing 
Many beauty 
hintsand all about 
the wonderful 
work accom- 

by the 


Wm 
Grace Mildred Culture Course 


Dept. 47, 
ee 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
A Phys. Culture 


of Susanna Cocroft's Course] 


argyin' about the war or somethin , but 
when they seen us they laid off. One of 
the men is a little bald-headed guy with 
one of them short gray mustaches like the 
wealthy banker wears in the movies. The 
other male is just about past the votin' 
age, and he’s wearin’ a raincoat with one 
of them cute little belts around it, a dare- 
devil soft hat, and his feet drags like they 
wasn’t used to such heavy exercise as 
walkin’. They’s a cigarette droopin' from 
the corner of hs cupid's bow mouth. But 
the female—oh, boy!!! 

Say—this dame had the Venus de Milo 
lookin’ like a washerwoman after a hard 
day’s toil, and she’s wearin’ a set of scen- 
ery that must of enabled some Fifth Ave- 
nue store to move over to Easy Street. 
She looked like what the press agents 
claim is in the chorus of every musical 
comedy that hits Broadway, and she’s 
wearin’ enough diamonds to keep the 
Alleys in toothpowder till the war’s over. 
After I got over bein’ dazzled by the first 
look, I give her the east and west again 
and recognize her. She’s nothin’ less than 
Margot Meringue, the big movie star. 

My darin’ guide steps up to the little 
bald-headed guy and the other two de- 
tours and fades off behind a hedge. “Gen- 
tleman to see you, sir,” says the guide. 

*H'mph!" grunts Runyon Q. Sampson, 
which is who the little guy was. “I can't 
seeanyonenow. Ihaveanappointment—" 

“I guess I’m that appointment," I 
butts in, “or part of it, anyways. Was 
you expectin' to look over a Gaflooey 
chummy roadster?" . 

“Well, what of it?” he snaps. 

“My lord, the carriage awaits!” I says, 
makin’ a bow. "'Folley me and you'll go 
motorin’)? 

“Are you the agent?” he asks, as we 
walk back over the lawn. 

“No,” I says, “Im his cousin. He's 
carryin’ me along for luck or somethin’. 
We also have a mechanic with us in case 
of fire. Are you fond of automobilin’?” 

“Much more so than of conversation!” 
he barks. 

“That stops me!” I says. “I’m dumb 
from now on. What is it who this says? 
‘Silence is golden, speech is human— 
Ain't it?" 


WE HAVE reached the car by this time 
and Alex stepped forward. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sampson!" he 
says; “I want to thank you for the com- 
pany and myself for volunteering your 
judgment as to whether our new model 
chummy roadster is a good car or not." 

Sampson walks around it a couple of 
times, opens the hood, looks at the motor 
and sniffs. 

«It’s entirely too small!" he announces; 
*the body is grotesque, the paint is a 
horrible color, and the chassis seems out 
of alignment." 

*Exactly what I thought you would 
say!" agrees Alex, noddin’ his head like 
Sampson had raved over the car. “We 
will make any changes you suggest. After 
all, you'll be the one to use it, and that 
makes you the one to be pleased. We 
have custom-made suits, shoes and shirts 
—why not custom-made automobiles?” 

“H’mph!” grunts Sampson. 

“JI fall," I says, hopin’ to break the 
embarrassin’ silence. “Why not?” 

“Shut up!” hisses Alex. “Would you 
allow us to give you a little spin ?" he asks. 


Sc ol 
Course in 
Two Years! 


Here’s a thorough, complete, simplified 
High School Course that you can com- 
plete in two years. A liberal education, 
of incalculable value, by spare time study, 
at home. Course prepared by leading 
professors in Universities and Academies. 


Meets Entrance Requirements 


of Colleges and Universities 


Fits you for Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and other institutions of highest standing. 
Help you to win in business and social 
life. Spend the hours yon would other- 
wise waste, in profitable study of this 
fascinating course. 


“Knowledge is POWER” 


The man who knows is the leader. 
Knowledge gives you assurance, turns 
your natural ability into actual power. 

This course gives you the key to suc- 
cess and power. 


Don't Stop 
Growing— 


Keep on go- 
ing! Train your 
brain! Broaden 
your mental vi- 
sion! Make the 
most out of your 
life before too 
late. Cash in 
“on your natural 
ability." 


Choice of 20 Courses 


We have helped 50,000 men and women to 
win! Let us help you, too. 


There's no "age limit" in business today for the 
man or woman who can fill the job. Send your 
name and address on Coupon and put an X before 
position you want—without obligation. By return 
mail we will tell you how, in time that you would 
otherwise waste, you can fit yourself to fill it. 
Complete prospectus of any course. Send the 
coupon this very hour. The American School 
of orreapondencs was chartered as an edu- 
cational institution in 1897. 


opportunity. 
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HO WILL TELL YOUR CHILDREN 
HOW WIDE THE WORLD IS 


Who will set the course of their first wonderful voyages to reading land? 
Who will guide them in the half-light between the realm of fairies and 
the world of fact? Who will walk at their sides in the beginning of fic- 
tion? Whom will they meet in their first tales of adventure? Who will 


form their taste in poetry, in art? 


Give them the sunny, wholesome 
guiding companionship of St. Nicholas 


Choose your children’s reading companions more carefully than you do their 
playmates. Be more careful of their environment in the world of print and pictures 
than in your choice of a school. Their minds are at the most plastic and impression- 
able period. And how real is this new wide world of story and description just 
opening before them! 

St. Nicholas Magazine for nearly 50 years has been Joved by boys and girls in 
homes of taste and cultivation. Today, in the editorial rooms of St. Nicholas, there 
is a big book containing letters from Presidents and Senators, from authors and 
ministers, from great artists and publishers and captains of business and finance, all 
telling of their happiness in youthful hours with St. Nicholas. 

Will your girls and boys have this precious remembrance? Will they have the 
golden hours of sailing away with St. Nicholas to lands of story and travel? Will 
they have the really valuable guidance of St. Nicholas in forming a desirable ‘taste 
in literature and art and in its educational features? St. Nicholas is a real magazine 
for girls and boys from 6 to 16 years old. It has many educational features and 
competitions as well as entertainment. 


A Year's Subscription to St. Nicholas is Three Dollars. 
Less than a cent a day. There is no finer Christmas Gift 


Twelve eagerly-awaited visits from the postman. Hours and hours of happiness. 
Fat volumes to be long cherished and re-read again and again. We believe you will 
want to give St. Nicholas to some boy or girl when you realize what it can mcan to 
the youthful mind. Please use the coupon. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Publishers of St. Nicholas Amer. Mag. Dec. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $3 for a year's subscription to St. Nicholas. Please mail the magazine to 


Name. 


Address, ——— $A 


If you want a Christmas Remembrance card bearing your name sent to the same 
address, please let us know in your letter. 


' three o'clock, an 
| there. In that way I'll be wasting no time 


“Ha-ha!” pipes the mechanic all of a 
sudden. "That's a hot one, ain't it?” he 
grins at Sampson. "Sure, old top, we'll 

ive you a spin!" he says, jabbin' the 

oor board with his feet. “That is, if this 
boiler will roll. Some of you guys will 
have to give the motor a little spin, if you 
want to go away from here. She's gone 
cold on me again! Gimme a cigarette, 
will you?" 

Alex presented him with a glance that 
would of froze boilin' oil. 

" Step right in, Mr. Sampson," he says; 
* we'll run around the roads here and—” 

“We'll do nothing of the sort!” snaps 
Sampson. “I’ve p to be at my office by 

you can drive me down 


and I can see what your car can do through 
traffic as well as on the road." 
“Elegant!” says Alex. ‘‘Step right in.” 


RUNYON Q. SAMPSON steps right in, 
and after gettin' a cigarette from me 
the mechanic steps on the gas. We run 
every bit of a hundred yards across the 
lawn, and then all of a sudden the Gaflooey 
roadster stops deader than Columbus. 
The mechanic tried everything, from 
blowin’ the horn to crawlin’ underneath 
it again, but they was nothin’ stirrin'. 

“Well,” he says to Alex finally, "there's 
only one way we can get away from here 
now!" 

"What's that?" asks Alex, bendin' 
down so's Runyon Q. Sampson won't hear 


it. 

“ By freight!" says the mechanic. “It 
seems to me that one of them rear axles 
has gone to work and busted on us." 

"Listen to me," says Alex. “Get us 
away from here right away, and there's 
ten dollars extry in it for you!" 

“Now you're talkin’ sense!” says the 
mechanic. "Gimme a cigarette.” 

He grabs up the tool box and hides him- 
self under the car again, while Runyon Q. 
Sampson begins to idest around and look 
at his watch like it was the first one he 
ever seen. Twenty minutes passed, fol- 
leyed by thirty more, and still this me- 
chanic is under the car, makin' sounds like 
he was fillin’ a rush order for tin pans. 
Alex is as nervous as a cop makin' his first 

inch, and our friend Sampson begins say- 
in' things about the Gaflooey roadster that 
would never of been used by the builders 
as testimonials. Finally Alex whispers to 
me will I get underneath and see what the 
world's champion auto mechanic is doin 
to while away the time. 

I got out and looked under and—oh, 


boy! 

This bird is layin’ on the ground under 
the car, readin’ a dope book on the races: 
He’s got the book in one hand and a ham- 
mer in the other, and every now and then 
he reaches back and wallops the dirt pan, 
without lookin’, so's it'll sound like he’s 
fixin’ things up. X 

EW Nat KORIE to be the trouble?” I 

hi bg : . . 
uc think Dimpled Dan is like money 
from home in the first race to-day, 
says, “provided they— What—what x 
ou doin’ here?” he winds up, droppin 


ook. , 
“Git outa there!” I hollers. wd you're 
a mechanic, I can stop the war: M 


* What d'ye expect for seventy cent 


—Edison?" he growis. : : 
i mds Q. Sampson has took it all in, 
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and now he lets out a beller and leaps from 
the. You infernal idiot!" he baw 

: . “You infernal idiot!” he bawls at poor 
Give your soldier Alex. “You’ve made me miss my appoint- 
this Military Razor — — ment. What do you mean by taking up 
my time with this travesty on an automo- 
bile? Why, the thing can't even move! If 
this is the way it performs when it's fresh 
from your factory, what can a man expect 
when it's a few weeks old?" 

* Maybe it ain't ripe enough yet," I 
butts in, hopin’ to save the situation; "it 
does look kinda young, don't it?" 

“Silence!” roars Runyon Q. “I wouldn't 
buy one of your cars if they were selling at 
three cents a carload! That's final! Don't 
you dare come up and bother me again. 
Get this pile of junk off my place here just 
as fast as you can, or I'll have you all ar- 


rested for trespassing!" 
The With them few remarks he stamps off 
across the lawn, bellerin' like a bull. 
“Well, Alex," I says, “at last you have 


hit somethin' in little old New York that 
u O YO azor you can’t do, eh?” 
“That old boob gimme a pain anyways!" 


remarks the mechanic. “What does he 
in its know about machinery? Gimme a ciga- 


New Military Kit Ar 


ALEX sits down on the runnin’ board of 
is the real soldier's razor. Why? 


It was made 
expressly for him 


theGaflooey chummy roadster and lights 
a cigar. He puffs away, lookin’ off in the 
air kinda sad and mournful, like he had 
just been handed a wire readin’: “ Father 
NE z has told all. We are lost.—Agnes." Or 
Because it is compact and takes up so little room, somethin? to thar effects Even chough he 
it is li i i was a relative of the wife’s and had spent 
because it 18 light and adds so little weight, because ee ee eds 
it is complete with its trench mirror all ready to be fessin’ to bein’ a world-beater, I felt sorry 
hung up on the nearest nail—but especially because eet hy Oh Aa I went over and slapped 
it is the famous AutoStrop Razor, the only razor that “Cheer up, Alex,” I says; “I know that 
H i ini 1 was a tough one to lose, but a guy cant 
is self-maintaining. It is the only razor that Paiak aonta tht! You n voi 
e bl d ain't up in eet d haar ae as aha 
arpe wn this town’s much harder to beat than the 
Sh ns its o ades average. I told you that pee you first 
uide . e come here. I knowed it was only a ques- 
and keeps them free from rust. This is a big thing tion of time before you'd hit the bumps, 
because the blades cannot get dull. The 12 blades ererybody | COBER or later in New 
you get with the AutoStrop Razor will give you Alex gets up and throws away the cigar. 
[1j » [1j e 1S t a 
more than 500 clean, comfortable shaves. It strops, his cite ies dde. qi Min. works all 
shaves and is cleaned, all without taking apart. right!” 
“Deliver to who?” I says. 
“Runyon Q. Sampson!” he comes back. 
“I come up here to sell that feller a Ga- 
flooey chummy roadster, and that’s what 
T h Mi I’m a goin’ to dew! Ill have his ac. 
To Dealers: K trenc 1rror before the end of the week. I don’t know 
how I'm gonna do it now; but m patted 
i i i occur, y: in gam- 
Wrke to wh for TEN Kits in three styles: Ble on thatl’ D'ye think a little thing like 
of the 30-day approval E | Black leather this can discourage me? Why, if the he 
plan which has been so irakin khaki ‘had exploded and blowed us all up gi i 
ccessful l pigs oF air while we was sittin’ in 1t, 1 wou 
T j Weight, 5 ounces sold Sampson the speedometer for, e 
! before we had hit the ground again il 
turns around on the mechanic and rolls up 
his sleeves. “The faster you A 
from here, the longer you'll live!" b 
snarls. “What art was you follern be- 


eA PU 
re you took up automo iles?" " 
fors ell, to be on the level with you, 


| ic, “ d man in 

| AFE avs the mechanic, “I was secon 
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í ts. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New Yorks 83 Duke St.. Toronto, Canada could never agree on the day s hooey 
seen an ad for a mechanic at the 


i ere as 
service station, and I got took on th 
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Alex Comes Up Smiling, by H. C. WITWER 


a helper. A feller has got to do some- 
thin’, don't he? Gimme a cigarette.” 


Alex makes a dash for him, but I held | 


him back. : 
“Fade!” I warns him. '* You're gettin’ 
away with murder as it is, and if I let this 


bird go they's no tellin’ what'll happen to | 
ou!’ 


“What do I get for my mornin’s work, 
heh?” he hollers. 

"You're gettin’ immunity!” I says. 
“Beat it!” 

Alex throws the tool box at him, and he 
blows. 

While we're standin’ there tryin’ to 
figure out some way to get this chummy 
roadster to make good, the young feller 
with the knock-’em-dead raincoat and the 
darin’ soft hat, steps out from behind a 


hedge. 

“Pardon me,” he yawns. “Are you 
having some difficulty with the car?” 

“Oh, fluently!” I says. “You must be 
a fortune teller. Some difficulty is right! 
We been attemptin’ to get away from here 
all mornin’, and it’s the same as makin’ 
the Russians think the Czar was a good 
feller—there’s nothin’ doin’.” 


“T know something about autos," he | 


says. “Have a couple of my own and oc- 

tasionally I have to fuss around 'em a bit. 

Do you mind if I look at the motor?" 
“We'd just love it!” I says. “Go toit." 
He opens the hood, yawns a couple 

times and monkeys around for a minute. 
“Try her now," he says. 


Alex gets in and pushes a button with | 


his foot. 


DON’T know what this handsome stran- 

ger did, but whatever else it was it was 
a success, because the motor immediately 
begins to tear holes in the peace and quiet 
of the surroundin' country. 

"Shell be all right as soon as she warms 
up now,” says our savior. “The gas was 
disconnected, coupling jolted off, evidently, 


and one of the cylinders was missing. | 


Must have given you trouble on hills, 
what?" He yawns some more. "Nice 
little "bus," he says, “and now, | wonder if 
you'd do a favor for me?" 

“T only got four bucks on me,” I says, 
"but you're welcome to that." 


He grins. “It isn’t money,” he says, | 


“it is something more important than 
that.” 

“Cease!” says Alex, "there ain't no 
sich thing in this town!" 

"Yes, there is!" says the newcomer, 
steppin’ back to a hedge, “and here it is!" 


ith that, out steps Margot Meringue, 


the queen of the movies. 

“Tm Arnold Sampson,” says the young 
feller, *and this is Mrs. Arnold Sampson. 
My wife was formerly—” 

“I know," I butts in, “I seen her the 
week before last with the Missus in Mar- 
velous Margot's Mistake.” 

"How did vou like me?" smiles Margot. 

“Well,” I says, “we seen the pitcher 
three times runnin’. Is that good enough?" 

“We have just been married," goes on 
Arnold, throwin’ out what chest he had 
with him. y 

." Congratulations!" pipes Alex, shakin' 

is hand. 

je Pretty soft!" I says, doin' the same: 

‘I saw you and Father in the car here, 
explains Arnold, “and as you appen to be 
friends of his, I wonder if you'd come up 
tothe house with us? Father is less liable 
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to make a scene if there is someone else 
present.” 

Alex suddenly looks interested and 
nudges me to keep quiet. 

«T can see the whole thing in a nut- 
| shell," he says. “Your father objects to 
you—eh — now — marryin' an actress, 
| heh?" 

“No,” yawns Arnold; “in this case the 
traditional is reversed. My father objects 
to the actress marrying me!" He bows to 
Margot. “He is personally quite fond of 
my wife, and his objection is based solely 
TAE his own unflattering opinion of me. 

e declares I'll never be able to support 
Mrs. Sampson in the manner she is ac- 
customed to living, as her income is some- 
thing like fifty thousand a year. Father 
allows me a bare five thousand, and he re- 
fuses to increase it until I go to work in 
his office, or something equally as silly. 
Can you imagine anything more stupid 
than that? Dad is worth millions, and he 
expects me to work!" 

“What an inhuman parent!" says Alex. 
“What have you got against work?” 

"My dear fellow," says Arnold, "I 
don't really know. I don't seem able to 
get enthusiastic about it, that's all. I 
wouldn't mind going down to Dad's office 
and toying with an adding machine or 
driving nails in packing cases, but I’m 
sure I'd fall asleep on the job, or something 
idiotic like that! You might say I lack 
the urge.” He yawns and grins. “I guess 
I wasn’t built to hustle. I haven’t got the 
pep, as we used to say at—" 

“Listen!” butts in Alex, his eyes begin- 
nin’ to glitter. ‘You was built the same 
as anybody else, only thinner. I know 
what's the matter with you. C’mere, PI 
show you!” He takes Arnold by the arm 
| and leads him over to the Gaflooey chummy 
| roadster. ‘‘D’ye see that automobile 
there?" he says. “Look atit. What is it? 
Nothin’ but a pile of metal and wood! It 
can’t talk, it can’t think; but it’s got a lit- 
tle button down there in the dash, and 
| when you push it that car will keep on 
| runnin' till the gasolene gives out, or it 
| hits a tree! That button’s called a self- 
| commencer, and that's what you need! 
Ain't there no buttons up in your head 
that you can push and get yourself goin’? 
| If your dad hadn't been a self-starter fifty 

ears ago, you'd be callin' a wop foreman 
| lon to-day, and likin’ it!” 


| ARNOLD stops yawnin' and looks inter- 
ested where he don't look mad. Margot 

nods her head and puts her hand on his 

arm. À 

“Arnold dear,” she says, “he’s right! 
It’s time you did try to do something, es- 
pecially now. I don't want to lecture you, 
dear, but—” ; 

“T don't know whether he's right or 
| not," says Arnold, “but I do know that 
| extraordinary speech of his has me think- 
ing. Also, it sounded great to me, and 
there's no reason why it shouldn't sound 
just as great to Dad! He loves that sort 
of thing, and I’m going up and repeat it, 
word for word! I'm going to tell him that 
I'll start to work for him whenever he 
likes. I can try it, anyhow!" 1 

Margot looks at Alex like she would kiss 
him if it wasn't for the looks of the thing, 
and Alex whispers in my ear that the Ga- 
flooey roadster is as good as sold. We al 
got in it—it was runnin' like a watch now 


I —and roll up to the house. The newly- 
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weds goes inside while me and Alex stays 
out on the porch. In about half an hour 
they come out again, bringin' old Runyon 
Q. Sampson with’em. The old gent walks 
over to Alex and holds out his hand. 
“My boy,” he says, “I want to thank 
you for what you've done to this cub of 
mine. He's a different person from the 
time I saw him last. He sounds like a real 
man now! I'm going to do something for 
ou in return. Í won't buy one of those 
infernal cars of yours, wouldn't have it for 


a gift! But if you'll tell me what your | 


commission on the sale would have 
amounted to I'll write you a check for that 


figu e." 


at the car. 

*Why, I think it's a perfect dear!" she 

sa m, “And those colors are harmony it- 

self! 

Alex bounces forward, his eyes glitterin’ 

again. 

“We were thinkin’ of callin’ this model 

the Margot Meringue,” he says, *and—" 

* Come, come!" interrupts old Runyon 

8 *Let's straighten this matter up." 
e takes out his check book and fountain 
en. “I want to take you children down 

to Tiffany's and have Moret pick out a 

suitable wedding gift." 

“May I have anything I want?" asks 

Margot, kinda innocent. 

“Of course you can!” beams the old 

buen, her cheek. i 

hen buy me a Gaflooey chummy road- 
ster!” she says. “I think this one is a per- 


fect love of a car!” 


Oh, boy! 

Alex tries to look unconcerned, but he 
couldn’t help droppin’ his hat. The old 
man coughs and gets red in the face, but 
he was game. 

“All right!” he snorts at Alex. “You 
win. You can say you're the only man 
that ever got the best of Runyon Q. Samp- 
son! What's the amount?” 


WENT into the office of the Gaflooey 

Company with Alex when he went back, 
and the president is waitin' for him with 
blood in his eye. 

“You needn't begin your excuses!” he 
says to Alex. “The mechanic has told me 
how you made a mess of everything and 
Sampson refused to buy the car. I didn't 
think they made any ten-thousand-a-year 
men up in Vermont when I hired you, but 
[took a chance. New York's too big for 
you fellows. I guess you were only a ash 
inthe pan! Just think what it would have 
meant had you sold the car to old Samp- 
son! Why the advertising alone would—" 

“T guess you're right about me bein’ a 
flash in the pan,” butts in Alex; “but I 
found another pan! I don't know whether 
this is any good for advertisin' or not, but 
I sold that chummy roadster to Sampson, 
and he has give it to his daughter-in-law 
for a weddin’ gift.” 1 

The president jumps from his chair, 
very lively for a man of his heft. 

"What?" he hollers. "Great!" He 
looks at Sampson's check which Alex 

ands over. “I knew you'd do it! I saw 
you had the stuff in you the minute you 
first walked in this office. That's the place 
to get first-string men—right from the 
country, and Vermont has furnished more 
than her share. They told me you'd fall 
down because New York was too big for 
you, but I knew different. They can't 
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The Hartmann Trunk Co. 
Factories: Racine, Wis. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Style 


the grain, 


testored. 


3-in-One Oil 


Finger marks, cloudy blotches, surface scratches, 
all will disappear under the magic of 3-in-One, Sprinkle 
a few drops on a damp cheese-cloth, and rub the table with 
Rub only a small area at a time, 


with a dry woolen cloth. All the lustre an ! 
Leaves no unpleasant odor and contains no grease of acid. 


At all stores in bottles: 15c, 25c, 50c; in Handy 
EE—Send for generous sample and free Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165E YF. Bdwy.,N.Y. 


Then polish 
d tbe beauty of tbe wood will be 


Oil Cans, 25c. 
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KOHLER WARE | 


always of one quality—the highest 


makes a bathroom 
you enjoy 


THE original one-piece built-in bath, 

KOHLER “Viceroy,” illustrated be- 
low, is a luxuriously handsome furnish- 
ing for the bathroom. Its purity of 
line and the beauty of KOHLER 
enamel accord with the durability 
which makes its quality complete. Yet 
the cost is most reasonable. Ask your 
plumber to show you the “Viceroy.” 


KOHLER Lavatories and Sinks em- 
body the same distinctive principles of 
design and construction. 


Each KOHLER product is dignified 
with our permanent trade-mark, in faint 
blue, in the enamel. (It is located near 
the right end of the “Viceroy” Bath 
illustrated.) 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Founded 1873 


to ——— —M M ' 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Detroit 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 
London 


Indianapolis 
Chicago 
St. Paul 
St. Louis 
Houston 
Our popular book 
“KOHLER OF KOHLER" 


mailed free on request 


Address Dept. A.12 


HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 
20.000 Rifles 


5,000 Revolvers 
5,000,000 Cartridges 
300,000 Equipments 
40,000 Knapsacks 
2,500 Tents 


Use the genuine 


O€éar 


Combines perfectly with 
% WATER—+to cleanse, 


largest in the 
goods, the U. S. 
states and cities with 
CR some of CER 
e U. S. aration of War. 

r. 


brighten and preserve 
your finest furniture. 


At your dealer's— 


talog, mailed 50c. 
way N. Y. 


| —this would be wonderful 


fool me when it comes to judging men! 
Now, if Sampson’s daughter-in-law was 
only in the public eye, —know what I mean: 
! We've hada 
man after Margot Meringue for a month, 
but she's away somewhere. You probably 
don't know her; she's a big movie star, 
and we'd gite her a car if she'd only en- 
dorse it. Why, if we landed her—" 
“That’s who Sampson give the car to," 


_ says Alex. “His son and her just got wed, 


and he give her the Gaflooey roadster for 
a weddin' gift. How about that New 
York manager job, do I get it?" 

* Do you get it?" shrieks the president. 


“Why, say—you're it, right now!” 
“Tha 


ts fine!" says Alex. “TIl take 

the job the day after to-morrow!” 
«T see!" says the president, breakin' his 
neck tryin’ to make himself a good fellah, 


“You want a day off after your labors, 


eh?” 
“No!” says Alex, “I got to go out and 
see Sampson again to-morrow, because, 


_ havin’ give this roadster to his daughter- 


in-law, naturally he'll need one for hisself 
now!” 


IDA M. EVANS has one of her best 
stories, ‘‘Omelets for Violets—A Fair 
Trade," next month. It is a funny 
story of two lonely human beings 
who made a good bargain. 


From Comic Opera 
to Moving Pictures 


(Continued from page 42) 


_ observed between acting for the camera and 


on the stage. To my mind, it is unques- 
tionably in the speed. Nowhere does one 
need to be so quick-witted, to think so rap- 
idly, and keep one’s head so securely as 
before the lens of the camera. On thestage, 
if an actress is indisposed or particularly 
dull she always has the consolation of being 
able to retrieve and improve her perform- 
ance the next evening. But what is re- 
corded on the screen is relentlessly there 
and cannot be retrieved, for, in a studio, 
nothing is so unpopular as a “re-take. 

Furthermore, moving picture work is 


| the best cure for nervousness that I have 


ever met. I used to go through agonies of 


| terror at rehearsals. Even as recently as 


“Prunella” I was so frightened that I 
begged Mr. Ames to let me give up the 
part, and only his insistence and kindly 
encouragement kept me up to the mark. 
And this, mind you, years after I had 
ceased to be a novice. Of course the cause 
of all this was a self-consciousness that 
was positively morbid. The films have 
absolutely cured me of that. If I ever 
were to go back on the legitimate stage 
again I know I should never more have 
that awful, paralyzing fright. y 
But there were months before I got rid 
of it. I can still remember how embarrass 
I was when I first acted for a camera, In 
the theater, rehearsals are private. The 
only persons present are those who are 
connected with the play in some capacity 
or other. But in a moving picture studio 
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everybody who happens not to have any- 
thing to do for the moment stands around 
and watches those who have. The first | 
day I went to work it seemed to me that 
everybody one had ever heard of in con- 
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nection with the films had taken a day off 
to watch me. Among them was Miss 
Pickford, and you can imagine how much 
atease I was. Of course neither Miss Pick- 
ford nor anybody else had any idea they 
were embarrassing me, as it was an every- 
day affair to them. But it was good for 
me, and now I'm as hardened to spectators 
as anybcdy. 

I am not even baffled by such instruc- 
tions as these: “Now you precede your- 
self into the room; but when you reach the 
center you look back and see that you 
haven't come in at all. Then you go back 
to the entrance, beckon to yourself and 
come in as before. This time you come in 
and you turn as before, but engage your- 
self in conversation. But don't stand too 
close to yourself. Remember that you are 
over at that side door and in the center 
of the room. Don't come too far down in 
the center, or you will look twice as big as 
yourself—we must watch the perspective 
all the time." 

It sounds like the ravings of a maniac, 
doesn’t it? Butitisn't. It is simply Hugh 
Ford telling me how to make a double ex- 
posure in such a picture as “The Prince 
and the Pauper." But then, every film fan 
knows about such technicalities as double 
exposures to-day, doesn't he? 


Of COURSE the question I am most 
frequently asked to answer is, “Can 
you tell me how to get into pictures?" The 
only reply I can make is that the way to get 
into pictures is to get into pictures. Go to 
the studios and ask the directors for a 
chance. And, above all, avoid trying to 
get in by means of influence. I suppose 
many people will hoot at this counsel, but 
it is the one sound piece of advice I can 
give, for I have seen proof of the positive 
hindrance that influence has been to girls 
who wanted to get on. 

On one occasion I did ask the directors 
to give a chance to a girl I knew. They 
conceded the favor graciously enough. 
But after the picture was taken they came 
to me and said they would have to cut out 
those parts of the film in which she had ap- 
peared. As a matter of fact, I had seen the 
film and it seemed to me that she was bet- 
ter than many of the others they employed 
regularly, that she had real talent. Of 
course Í immediately said: “If you don't 
think she is good, by all means cut her out 
—don't do anything you think will spoil 
the picture, on my account." 

Now, they were perfectly sincere in 
their judgment. But there is a prejudice 
in all successful studios, founded on long 
experience, against people who get in by 
influence or friendship. No matter how 
good an actress may be there is always the 
subconscious thought in the director's 


mind: “She can’t be any good, or she | 


wouldn’t try to use a pull.” And this in- 
evitably ion their judgment of her. I 
ave seen it work out in several cases. And 
l want to repeat emphatically: “Avoid 
using influence!" 

The popularity of a screen actor, 
strangely enough, is more easily tested 
than on the legitimate stage. If you have 
anything to offer that the moving picture 
public wants, they will quickly find it out. 
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Home is Gone : 


ILL you ever have to say that? Will you ever have to 


\ V look back on the home it took you so long to create— 
swept away in an hour by the fire peril that comes when 


you expect it least? And what about the children? Did they get 
out ^n time? 

Face that grim question now before it is too late. On just 
such simple decisions rest a lifetime's happiness. Do those whom 
vou have broueht into the world mean so little to you that you 
can afford to leave them in danger? 

Build throughout of NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 

While it costs more than criminally dangerous wood construc- 
tion, with Natco you buy safety—everlasting safety for a sum 
so low that in a few years you get it back in lower coal bills and 
lower maintenance cost. 

Natco is the modern building material that made the sky- 
scraper possible. Do your children deserve less safety than you 
wet in your own office? Natco means lower coal bills—warmer in 
winter—cooler in summer, thanks to the blankets of dead air 
contained in the tile. Natco is damp proof: vermin proof; trouble 
proof— permanent, and everlastingly sate. 

When vou buy, ask “Ts it Nutter” 
When you build say “J must have Natco.” 

Be you expect it 


Made from clay —baked by 


fire—it cannot be destroyed 


safe. Fire comes when 


Teast by fire. 
€ 

Send today for the interesting free. 32- 
vase book "Fireproof Houses.” It contains 
photographs and. descriptions of beautiful x 


Natco residences designed by leading archi- 
Vnd. remember—it may save your 
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In extending to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, under the terms of the Panama Canal 
Act, the privilege of retaining the owner- 
ship and operation of the Morgan Line, 
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Higher Accountancy 
New Course Now Ready! 


For over 15 years the course of instruction in 
higher accountancy, offered by the famous 
International Accountants Society, has been 
recognized as without an equal. 

This course is now owned by the Tanner-Gil- 
man Schools, Inc. It has been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date. And it is now 
offered by mail for the first time. 


Methods of Masters Now Taught 
by Mail 

Every member of our faculty is a practicing 
C A. of wide experience and established 
reputation. They teach you the short cuts 
that get results in the quickest possible time. 
The old I. C. S. course—now greatly improved 
—has prepared more C. P. A. graduates than 
all other courses combined. Find out about it. 
Get Our Special Introductory Offer —Save 
money on tuition by writing at once. Prepare 
yourself to fill a highly paid position by home 
study. Write at once for full information. 


s l 
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-+ Dept. 922, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
said: 


“Many disinterested wit- 
nesses, who have had years 
of familiarity with transport- 
ation conditions, expressed 
the conviction that a sever- 
ance of the Morgan Line 
from the Southern Pacific 
Company would be a ca- 


The above refers to the Steamship Service of the 


*MORGAN LINE”? 


OPERATING BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK AND GALVESTON 


FORMING A PART OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon 
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Mr. Wm. M. Fouts 
averages this amount 
every month by in- 
troducing The Ameri- 
can Magazine, Wom- 
an’s Home Compan- 
ton and Every Week 


to his friends and neighbors during his spare 
time. 


Wm. M. Fouts 


Would some extra money every month be 
useful to you? Would it piece out a salary 
that has to be “stretched” to make both ends 
meet? Would it help pay the interest on that 
mortgage or purchase something you have 
been wanting for a long time? If so, write to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 26-B 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The most important factor in getting a 

m job is persistence, all the time. 

One of the most remarkable things [ 
have noticed in working for Pictures 
is the extraordinary and direct response 
one gets from the public. It is far bigger 
and more direct than the response one 
gets on the stage, even if it is not so im. 
mediate. Never, for instance, when | was 
in musical comedy or the spoken drama, 
did I receive a letter from a mayor wel- 
coming me to his city. But that is what 
happened to me when I went South to 
make a picture. 

Neither was I accustomed to being be- 
sieged by crowds of children in the hotels 
where I stayed. When we went to Savan- 
nah recently we did not dare to open the 
door of our suite for fear a crowd of them 
would literally fall into the room. What I 
love best about the work I am given to do 
is the satisfaction of amusing the children. 
I really love children—not only theoret- 
ically and at a distance, but I love to be 
with them, play with them, and listen to 
them. I hear so many people say they 
love children. I have never met anybod 
who did not profess to. But if you era 
the majority of them closely you will see 
that they can’t endure them for more than 
fifteen minutes at a time. After that they 
are bored and don’t know how to keep the 
kiddies amused. I have to admit that oc- 
casionally it is embarrassing to me. M 
features happen to be easily recognized, 
and it is impossible for me to travel any- 
where on a train without a troop of tots 
hanging around me. 


I AM often asked how it feels to be earn- 
ing an income that is fifteen times as 
large as the wildest dreams I ever had 
when I first went on the stage. Anybody 
who earns twenty thousand dollars a year 
in the spoken drama is doing exceptionally, 
extraordinarily, well. For though in the 
spoken drama the salaries sound large, 
they are very deceptive. Five or six hun- 
dred dollars a week, for instance, looks 
like a very good income. But, on the other 
hand, one is unusually fortunate to get it 
for as many as forty weeks in the year. 
The average $200 a week actor—and they 
are not numerous—rarely earns more than 
$4,000 or $5,000 a year. 

When I first went on the stage it seemed 
to me that an income of $10,000 or $15,000 
a year would represent as much comfort as 
I would ever enjoy. As a matter of fact 
my fondest hopes never went any further. 
When I first went into pictures I had no 
more idea of the huge salaries they pay 
than the man in the moon. i . 

I really can’t say that I am a single bit 
happier now than Tuas when I was on the 
stage and my income was precarious. The 
other day a friend whom I had not seen 
for some time asked me whether I felt at 
all different. I asked him whether I 
seemed different. He thought for a mo- 
ment and replied: “ No—it is curious, but 
you don't seem in the least bit changed. , 
can’t detect the slightest difference 
your attitude toward anything. It is cu- 
rious because I'm sure it would make a 
tremendous difference in me.” —. 

So, there you are. I like the view better 
from the apartment I have now beater 
overlooks Central Park. On the other hand, 
it takes longer to get down-town. It was 
just as easy to call a taxi a couple of years 
ago as it is now to send for my own car. 


/ 


-at least one exclusive piece of news, and 


Getting Next to People, by FRED C. KELLY E, 87 


^ 


And, aside from the expediency and the | grsmmm———Áá— 
necessity for getting about quickly, I|| 

would just as soon ride in a street car. I 
am lonelier than I was two years ago be- 
cause I rarely have time to see the people 
Ilike. A moving picture actress is the real 
tired business woman. We are in the stu- 
dio at nine o’clock every day. Sometimes 
we get home at six, sometimes not. Every 
engagement that we may make for the 
evening is liable to be broken at an hour’s 
notice. 

But please don't think I am complain- 
ing. It would be silly of me to be ungrate- 
ful to moving pictures and the public. 
However, before I get through I would 
like just once more to act in one really 


good play. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


DISTINCTLY SUPERIOR 


nen 


BERT WILLIAMS, the only colored 
man who could ever take his place 
with the stars of the white race on 
Broadway, has an article in the Janu- 
ary number, entitled *The Comic 
Side of Trouble." It shows that this 
wonderful comedian understands hu- 
man nature as only a genius could. 
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Getting Next to 
People 


(Continued from page 17) 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 
Ir WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


were obliged to write of fires, accidents, 
burglaries, killings, and kthe like, tried to 
cultivate Bill Perkins, to mgratiate our- 
selves in his favor. None of us could get 
so many profitable tips from Perkins, 
however, as a reporter on one of the morn- 
ing papers, named Willie Wilmarth. 

early every day Wilmarth would have 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 “STREET 
New YORK 


usually it would appear to be traceable 
to Bill Perkins. It was bad enough to be 
beaten on these news stories, but it was 
particularly irritating to have to trail be- 
ind Wilmarth, for he was in many re- 
pan the poorest reporter in town. All 
the rest of us on the police beat were 
rather chesty over the possession of col- 
lege degrees and could express ourselves 
in high-brow English. Poor Wil- 
marth had scarcely any education at all. 
Moreover, he drank some, was unkempt 


he Perfect © | 
tereopticon  ' 


in appearance, and looked more like a { = 

tramp than a representative of a great t af S k a : 

daily organ of progress and enlighten- | | BN ` ) —Ü 

ment. He had trouble constructing a| ; Se Vo Mer ur E: B z 
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kammata sentence. He collected his 
acts well, but the copy editors had to 
help out his writing. And, as I have said, 
he obtained facts that the rest of us over- 
looked—largely because of his ability to 
maintain the respect and esteem of Bill 
Perkins, the policeman. 
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sat in the reporters’ room at the central runs itself. 


police station: “ Perkins is a stolid sort 
of big cop, not of very high mentality. He 
lives on about the same intellectual plane 
that Wilmarth does. Naturally they have 
a [ous deal in common." 

That set me thinking. I made up my 
mind to get in with Policeman Perkins 
on some basis of amity and equality which 
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A Letter from 
Captain Tick-Mouse 


To all Boys and Girls, 


verywhere: 


_ Dear little friends, I have joined hands with Uncle 
Sam and Miss Columbia to Serve America First, and we want 
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Serve America First! by Caprain Tick-Movsk 


you to join hands with us— right now. 


Will you help us? Will you help us catch the slackers? Will you 
come with me and do some real detective work for your Uncle Sam? 


Do this and you'll be helping to win the war! 


Uncle Sam and I have planned it all out, and now we are ready to 
begin. I have told youall about itin my new story book, “CAPTAIN 
TICK-MOUSE and His Adventures in SECRET SERVICE." 
Read this book and you'll be all ready to go right ahead and ‘“‘serve 
America first!" 


. This new book is a little beauty, full of bright colors and lively 
pictures—a thrilling story book, FREE, for every boy and girl in 
America. My Tick-Mouse artists have dipped their brushes into 
their handsomest colors, and dressed th: book in red-white-and- 
blue in honor of Miss Columbia. 


Your new story book is ready. All my former 
Tick-Mouse Books have been given to you 
through my good friends, the Jewelers whose 
storesare nearestto your homes. To save precious 
time, I will give out these new books in the same 
way. So ask your Jeweler today for your new 
Tick-Mouse Book—the one about Captain 
Tick-Mouse. If he hasn't gotit yet, and can’t 
get you one, then write direct to me, enclosing a 
two-cent stamp, and I'll mail you one. (But 
please, please don't do so till you've done your 
best to get it from your Jeweler, for I haven't a 
minute to lose. I’m working day and night, 
catching slackers for Uncle Sam.) 


So, Boysand Girls, be quick—hurry over to your 
Jeweler's and get your new Tick-Mouse Story 
Book—show your colors— fall in line with 


UncleSam, ready to SERVE AMERICA FIRST! 
Your Loving Little Friend, 


Capran, Tic Mouse 


Address me at 10 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
in care of the Elgin National Watch Company, 
where I have my official headquarters. 
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would lead to a free exchange of ideas and 
knowledge. I sat down and tried to think 
what I would enjoy talking about if I were 
a policeman forty-two years old and 
weighing two hundred and forty-seven 
pounds. Obviously, he would probably 
care little about Chaucer, dramatic se- 
quence, the binomial theorem, or the nebu- 
lar hypothesis. I would have to get down 
to some of the more elemental things of 
life. Well, I went out and tried him on a 
number of topics, which included base- 
ball, politics, horses, prize-fighting, and 
physical culture. The only good response 


| I got—the only positive reaction, as they 


say in scientific circles—was from the lat- 
ter topic—physical culture, or how to keep 
one's self in the pink of physical condition. 
Perkins was a trifle vain about his phy- 
sique. He glorified in his strength. Yet 
I found that I was still a trifle shy of 
hitting the nail right on the head. 1 felt 


| certain I was getting warm, as the saying 


is, but there was something else that Per- 
kins would rather talk about than his 
physical prowess. e by accident I 
stumbled upon it. From physical culture 
we went by easy stages to the matter of 
diet—diet and food and cooking. There 
at last was Bill Perkins's keynote. Food! 
"Things to eat. 

When you pause to consider it, this fad 


| was not surprising: here was a big, able- 


bodied man who was obliged to tramp 
about the streets all day with scant oppor- 
tunity for mental stimulus, but all the 
time working up a fendish appetite. 
Naturally, he was able to consume large 


| quantities of food, and he tried various 


kinds. He learned to like food that was 
well prepared. He came to regard him- 
self as something of an epicure. Food was 
his hobby. After I found this out, Per- 
kins and I used to stand on street corners 
discussing food and culinary processes for 
an hour at a time. His favorite proposi- 
tion for friendly debate was whether 
> better than fried 
chicken. I always spoke in behalf of fried 
chicken, and he was firm in his advocacy 
of having his chicken stewed. No matter 
how often we held this discussion, the po- 
liceman was always eager to take it up 
again. He was like a child who never 
tires of the same little bedtime stories over 
and over and over again. 


THE consequence of all these heart-to- 
heart conversations with Bill Perkins 
was that he came to have a warm personal 
regard for me, and he saw to it that I got 
always a little more than my share of news 
events off his beat. 

Without knowing it at the time, I was 
learning salesmanship. I could have sold 
Bill Perkins anything from a gold brick 
to a threshing machine. 

Here’s another story showing a man’s 
skill in getting next to folks. In an Illinois 
college town there is a chap who started 
to work in a grocery store when he was 
about twenty years old. His people were 
poor and he had to give up the idea of go- 
ing through college. When he went to 
work in the store he made it his business 
to tell all his customers—especially the 
older ones—about his having to give up 
his ambition to go through college and 
take a job in the store instead. In this 
way he became, not an object of pity, but 
an object of great interest in the town. 
Everybody liked him and wanted to trade 
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for that Boy of Yours! 
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Your boy’s Christmas will 
be the happiest ever, if you 
will send him THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE. It is a gift 
that lasts a whole year. This 
splendid magazine is chock 
full of just the kind of read- 
ing you want your boy to 
have. Clean, inspiring 
stories by the best boys’ au- 
thors. Practical and instructive departments 
devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics 
and Physical Training, Hunting, Camping 
and Fishing, Photography, Drawing, Stamp 
and Coin Collecting, Poultry and Pets, Boy 
Societies and Clubs, Joe Jolly’s Joke Market, 
Cash Contests, etc. THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE is beautifully illustrated throughout— 
each issue has anew handsome cover in colors. 
Get this great magazine for your own boy or 
for some boy in whom you are particularly 
interested. 

Foronly $1.50 we 


SPECIAL OFFER! will send you THE 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
for a whole year and a copy of the most useful and practical 
book youeverread— ' Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money" 
and this Electric Engine. Runs forward or backward 150 to 
3,000 revolutions a minute on one dry battery. Has speed 


control and reversing lever and has sufficient power to ond 


other toys, Absolutely safe and easy to operate. 
Electric Engine is interesting and 
instructive and any boy will be 
delighted with it. 

Send in your subscription to-day 
and the engine and book will be 


forwarded at once. All trans- 
portation charges prepaid. Satis- i3 
faction or money refunded. 
THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
1623 Main St. Smethport, Par 


SHORTHAND 
_ IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. 
Jo ‘ P " "shading" — no 


No —no "ruled lines" — no d 
"word -signs no '"cold-notes." Speedy, practical aystem 
that can be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare 


time. For full descriptive matter, free, address, 
Chicago Correspondence Schools, 995 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


Then you'll know why 
the ashman’s hardest 
knocks can’t dent or 
batter Witt's Can an 

Pail, why they outlast 
several of the ordinary 
plain steel kind. Witt's Can and Pail are made of 
heavy galvanized steel with deep corrugations 29 times 
stronger than plain steel. Special 
tight-fitting lid makes Witt's fire-, 
dog-, and odor-proof. Four sizes of 
can; three sizes of pail. Buy Witt's 
and save money. Write for booklet 
and name of Witt dealer in town. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. 

Dept. A-6 Cincinnati, 0. 
Look for the Yellow Label 
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Getting Next to People, by Fren C. KELLY 


For AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE readers there’s one 
sure suggestion for Christ- 
mas gift-making. It is 


FANNY 
HERSELF 


By EDNA FERBER 
Author of "Emma McChesney & Co.,’’ etc. 


Now published in book form, 
with 4 illustrations in black- 
and-white by J. Henry. The 
N.Y. Tribune says: “Miss 


Ferber has done no better work 
than this.” 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.40 


—M M 


We publish many other beau- 
tiful, well illustrated vol- 
umes, especially suitable for 
holiday gifts. Many are il- 
lustrated in full color and all 
are fully described in our 32- 
page illustrated catalog. 
Write us for a free copy, 
mentioning this advertise- 
ment. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 


The Biggest Deest. Dest Magazine 
for Boys in All the World 


Put “The American Boy” 
behind your boy! 


As a Christmas gift, give him the all-year delight 
this all-boy magazine supplies. Its wholesome, 
red-blooded stories inspire and stir a boy to think; 
they carry a good moral but do not preach; they 
show resourcefulness, skill, moral courage, heroism 
that fit and help build the present-day boy! 

In 1918 The American Boy will better than 

ever. It will publish seven fine new boy books as serials 
before they are put into book form, besides its many 
delightful and eenly interesting regular features. 
Its list of world-famed writers makes its pages 
authoritative, as well as fascinating. 
. The American Boy holds your boy's attention. day 
in, day out! It will not only encourage his finest 
instincts, but will gently guide him away from out- 
side temptations. It helps make boys better men! 


Best of Christmas Gifts 
In no other way will $1.50 expended afford him 


such continuous enims. / 
If you haven't a boy of your own subscribe for 


some boy who has won a place in your heart. It 
gives such genuine happiness. 


$1.50 a year 


15 cents a copy at news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
99 American Building, Detroit 


| proper sort of topical fulcrum upon which 


| boys on this ranch as to whether it was 


| double-girth cult, and I accordingly found 
| opportunity to remark casually to one of 


with him. He was a good salesman in ad- | 
dition to being smart about getting next | 


| to folks, and to-day he owns the store | 


where he started out. He is worth at least 
fifty thousand dollars. In fact, nobody in 
the town has any more money than he. 

I remember having once a difficult news- 
paper assignment which took me to a cat- 
tle ranch out West. There were two cow- 
boys there with whom I was obliged to 
make myself solid, for I desired informa- 
tion which they alone could give me. This 
seemed like a woefully difficult task, for I 
was a tenderfoot and they were more likely 
to laugh at me, I feared, than to confide in 
me. But I quietly looked about for the 


I might pry ape a conversation. Among 
other things, I chanced to note that there 
was a division of opinion among the cow- 


better to have double girths or a single 
girth on a saddle. Moreover, I heard ar- 
guments about the wearing qualities of 
two different brands of overalls. I made 
it a point to find out what brand of over- 
alls my two men wore, and how they felt 
about single or double girths. It happened 
that both men were in sympathy with the 


them that I was surprised to see so many 
men riding on saddles having only a single 
girth. I said that it seemed to me two 


girths would not only be a great deal safer 
for the rider, but vastly better for the 
horse. 

* You've said something, old pardner,” 
agreed the cowboy. “Aman couldn’t give 
me a saddle with only one girth on it.” 

And from then on we rapidly became 
friends. Then he and the other man and I 
took up the overalls question. My point 
of view was in such accord with theirs that 
their respect for me grew still greater. 


THAT reminds me of a little episode at 
the time of the San Francisco earth- 
quake, to “cover” which I was sent out by 
my newspaper. Ilearned that United States 
marines had been landed in the city to 
maintain martial law and stop looting. Cer- 
tain members of one company of marines 
had witnessed a lot of human interest 
scenes which I wished to know about. But 
I knew I would get little detailed informa- 
tion if I merely went to members of the 
company and asked them point-blank for 
what I wanted. I must begin by talking 
to them about something that would ap- 
peal to them right from the start. So I 
racked my brain for something to talk to 
the marines about which would place us 
both at ourease. This was really not easy, 
because the things the marines knew about 
and were most interested in pertained 
largely to matters aboard ship, concerning 
which I knew nothing. Finally, I figured 
the thing out: A marine, living mostly on 
shipboard, does not ordinarily do a great 
deal of walking. These men were not only 
obliged to do a great deal of walking, but 
they must do it over streets littered with 
all kinds of rubbish and obstacles. It stood 
to reason that their feet must get extremely 
tired and sore. 

So I talked to the marines about sore 
feet! 

And I madea hit with them. They wel- 
comed me among them as one who spoke 


their own language. 


Ihave frequently had occasion to ob- 
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The Books of 
This Year 


Ambassador Gerard 


Xu La adi hia Dio ida 
MY FOUR YEARS IN 
GERMANY The fearless book by 


the man who defied 
the Kaiser. A most important chapter in 
American history. 
Contains facsimile reproductions of docu- 
ments that were never intended to see day- 
light. Fully illustrated. Net, $2.00 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Lata i i ria 
THE FOES OF OUR 
OWN HOUSEHOLD 


A book for the thoughtful consideration of 
every American. Colonel Roosevelt urges 
that we be prepared to assume the obliga- 
tions of greatness; that we ensure by the 
very strength of our right that all men may 
be free. Octavo. Net, $1.50 


Ralph Connor 255 


Sky Pilot," etc.etc. 


THE MAJOR ANoreigtconse 


This is not a war novel, but when you have 
read the story of Larry Gwynne you realize 
that his ideals are your ideals; that when he 
went to fight he knew what he was fighting 
for, what we must fight for. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.40 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Author of “ K,” etc., etc. The novel 
BAB: A Sub-Deb of the 

American girl which the New York Times 

calls “the most clever and amusing of all 

Mrs. Rinehart's books." Illustrated by 

May Wilson Preston. Net, $1.40 


Irvin S. Cobb 4:27 Bock 


Home," etc., etc. 


poppe qid 
THOSE TIMES AND 
THESE ^ rew series of Cobb's 


famous stories in which he 
contrasts through the tears and chuckles of 
incident and anecdote the ideals of an earlier 
and courtlier epoch with those of the present 
day. Net, $1.35 


A. Conan Doyle Author of “The 


Adventures of 
7 
Sherlock Holmes," etc., etc. Anew series 


HIS LAST BOW of Sherlock 


Holmes reminiscences—the most amazing of 
which is the confession by the illustrious 
detective of the manner in which he feigned 
death to confuse a criminal. Net, $1.35 


Frances Wilson Huard 


MY HOME IN THE 
FIELD OF MERCY 


This companion volume to *My Homein the 
Field of Honour" tells the story of the 
restoration of the desolated chateau into a 
hospital home for French soldiers. Again 
the author fascinates by the simplicity of her 
narrative, her sympathy, and her humor. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.35 


H. E. Marshall 


pua sequel 
THIS COUNTRY OF T 
RS This story of the Uni 
OU States is at once Story and 
history ; this accurate, painstaking and allur- 
ing book is an inspiration to youth to cherish 
those ideals we have attained and are now 


fighting to preserve. Illustrations in color 
by A. C. Michael. Octavo. Net, $2.50 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


At all Booksellers 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
38 West Thirty-second Street New York 


Why 


Punctual and Regular 


By John Anthony Butler, A.B. 


is HY is it," one person will ask, “that 
I can expect my stomach gnawing 
and distress to come on regularly 
about an hour after every meal?" "Why 
is it," another will ask, “that I can look for 
the very same trouble about two hours 
after eating?" Thus, one case will have its 
trouble—sourness, fermentation, gas, heavi- 
néss—one hour after eating, wits another 
case will have the same symptoms regularly 
two hours after meals. The notable thing is 
the common punctuality and regularity with 
which most stomach trouble comes. To un- 
derstand the reason for this, it is necessary first 
to understand the basic cause of the trouble, 
which in 90% of the cases is stomach acidity. 
We know that Nature provides hydro- 
chloric acid as one of the digestive fluids. 
This acid is secreted by cells in the lining of 
the stomach. The lining of the stomach is 
extremely sensitive and in this respect it is 
very much like the lining of the nose. We 
all know that if we snuff pepper it will 
cause an irritation which will induce a 
secretion of mucus, a "running of the nose." 
Right here we have the cause of stomach 
acidity—irritation, which is brought about 
largely by wrong food combinations. 


Some Foods Explode in Stomach 


All foods are merely a combination of chem- 
ical elements. Thus, like other chemicals, 
many foods are harmless in themselves, but 
when combined with certain other foods, form 
gases and literally explode in the stomach. 
This chemical inharmony between certain 
foods causes too much hydrochloric acid. This 
excess of acid not only ferments the food and 
destroys its nutritive value, but it irritates 
and finally destroys the lining of the stomach. 

When we take food into the stomach, acid 
fermentation is temporarily relieved. This 
is because the excess acid attacks the food 
instead of preying upon the walls of the 
stomach; but the more food you eat, under 
these conditions, the more acid the stomach 
secretes—the more irritated the stomach 
becomes and the more difficult it is to cure. 

The time the food remains in the stomach 
is determined by the amount of acid present. 
A great excess will hurry the food out in one 
hour; a small excess will empty the stomach 
in two hours. In each case the distress will 
come when the food has passed out and the 
clear acid is left to "eat" the delicate lining 
of the stomach. Thus, if your stomach 
trouble comes on regularly one hour after 
eating, while friend Brown's comes on two 
hours after eating, it shows that the excess 
of acid is greater in your case. 

In time every one of the vital organs becomes 
affected—the heart, the liver, the kidneys, 
the intestines, the nerves and the brain, all de- 
cline in functional activity, because the blood 
is poisoned by the premature fermentation 
and consequent decomposition of your food. 
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Why Go On Suffering? 

Many people go on suffering from stom- 
ach trouble and constipation and the other 
resulting ills, "doping" themselves in vain, 
simply because they don't strike at the root 
of the trouble—wrong eating! Until recently, 
it is true, the average person had no easily 
available means of obtaining the proper 
knowledge of foods. Thousands could not 
possibly afford the trip to New York to visit 
Mr. Christian personally—among them, no 
doubt, many who needed his advice most. 
So he set down in 24 little lessons the result 
of study, research and experience in directly 
treating over 13,000 cases, and founded the 
Corrective Eating Society for the purpose 
of distributing these lessons. 


What to Eat for Health 


| spond to his. 


0 


The lessons are written in simple language 
and every point is explained so clearly that | 
there is little chance for misunderstanding. 
Reasons are given for every recommenda- 
tion, and every statement is based upon 
results secured in the author's many years' 
experience. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you 
why you should eat correctly and what the 
results will be; they give actual menus for 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner; covering 
conditionsof health and sickness from infancy 
to old age and for all occupations, climates 
and seasons. They tell you what to eat if you 
wish to gain flesh and what if you wish to 
reduce, how to correct a multitude of bodily 
ills, and how to feed your children so that 
they may never know such ills. 

A few of the chapter headings are as follows: How 
to Select, Combine, and Prepare Foods; How Wrong 
Eating Causes Sickness; What to Eat and What to 
Omit for all Stomach and Intestinal Disorders; Ema- 
ciation—Its Cause and Remedy; Obesity—Its Cause 
and Remedy; Nervousness—lts Cause and Remedy; 
Constipation—Its Cause and Remedy; Auto-Intoxi- 
cation—Its Cause and Remedy; Digestive Harmonies 
—How the Business Man Should Eat; How to Measure 
Food Values—A New and Simple System; What to Eat 
for Nervousness, Low Vitality, Anaemia; What to Eat 
for Colds, Influenza, and La Grippe; etc., etc., menus 
being given in each instance. 

If you would like to see the ‘24 Little Lessons in 
Corrective Eating,” simply write the Corrective Eat- 
ing Society, Inc., Department 2012, 443 Fourth Ave- | 
nue, New York City, and they will mail you a set for 
examination. It is not necessary to enclose any money 
with your request. The lessons will be sent for five 


days’ free examination with the understanding that at 
the end of that time you will either remit $3, the small | 
fee asked, or return the lessons. You take no risk and 


if the more than 300 pages yield but one single sugges- 
tion that will bring greater health, you will get back 
many times the cost in personal benefit. Merely tear 
out and mail the attached form instead of writing a 
letter. It is a copy of the official blank adopted by the 
Society and will honored at once. 
CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc., 

Dept. 2012, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
. You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eat- 
ing for examination. 5 days after I receive them, I will 
either send you $3 (full payment), or remail them to 
you. 


serve that to win the favor of a certain 


| type of man it is necessary, in so far as pos- 


sible, to make even one's language corre- 

For initanée, heard of a 
bright young man, just out of an Eastern 
college, who failed to land an order with 
a country storekeeper, just when the deal 
was about closed, because his talk got on 
the storekeeper's nerves. It seemed that 
the young man had been taught to say 
"bean" for "been," after the English 
fashion. The storekeeper declared that he 
put on "too blamed many airs." The 
point is that in meeting people it is often 
necessary to adjust one’s conversation and 
phraseology to theirs, or else they will feel 
ill at ease, and will not readily respond to 
one’s wishes. 

I was sent one time to obtain an inter- 
view from the governor of a great state. 
It was on a matter that he had refused to 
talk about, and I went on the mission 
knowing that several others had failed. 

A few hours before starting I inquired 
about the place up in the country where 
the governor was spending the summer, 
and found that it was in a locality of great 
historic interest. That recalled to my 
mind that the governor’s hobby was 
American history. So I hastened over to 
the public library and crammed as much 
information into my head as I could before 
train-time about the early history of the 
section where the governor lived. 


RRIVED at the governor’s home, I did 
4 Anot wait for him to ask me what was the 


| real object of my visit, but began to talk 


about the wonderful scenery, and about 
the fact that it was my first trip into a lo- 
cality I had known about chiefly by read- 
ing of it in my school history as a young- 
ster. Thus we soon got launched into a 
discussion of American history—a discus- 
sion in which I would have been lost ex- 
cept for having fortified myself hurriedly 
at the public library just before leaving the 
city. We sat on the governor's veranda 
and talked for an hour without the gov- 
ernor's ever pausing to wonder what had 
really brought me there—he was that 
much interested in the discussion. Gradu- 
ally I steered the conversation around to 
the political matter that I was anxious to 
know about. But the moment he started 
to talk of that I purposely interrupted 
him to ask about something else along his- 
toriclines. Then later I apologized for the 
interruption and let him talk politics, just 
as if I were listening to that solely out of 
oliteness. We became quite friendly. 
Finally it occurred to him to ask: 
“Just what mischief are you here for, 
anyhow?” 
told him, and he said he would not 
talk politics. But I reminded him that he 
had already done that very thing. He in- 
sisted that he had not done so for publica- 
tion. I persuaded him to let me use what 
he had said, with the exception of one or 
two details. ; 
Now, except for our long talk about his- 
tory, which had given us a chance to get 
acquainted, he would never have nia 
politics at all, and even if he had he woul 
not have granted me permission to quote 
him. It would have been the same way ! 
I had gone to him as a salesman. Ifon my 
arrival I had let him know what I wanted, 
he would have refused point-blank, and it 
ıs doubtful if any amount of persuasion 
would have changed him. 


If you send this coupon at once you 
can get your set of Mark Twain at the 
present price based on former low prices 
on paper. We have kept the price low on 
these books because Mark Twain wanted 
every American home to own his books at 
a reasonable price, in a good binding, with 
fine paper, and clear type. 

A flood of orders on Mark Twain has 


used down to the last sheet all the paper ~ 


much—cloth 


present supply cannot last very much longer. 


Get your set now at the low price 


His Spirit Cheers 


In him a tired world finds relief—finds laughter and cheer. 

But in him there is something more than just joy, there is life, and 
knowledge, and sympathy. For now that Mark Twain has passed on 
and the charm and magnetism of his presence is no longer here, we can 
see more clearly than ever the greatness of his genius. 

More than ever we can see under the laughter the philosopher. For 


A Real American 


Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. He was a searcher for gold in the 
far west. He was a printer. He worked bitterly hard. All this without a glim- 
mer of the great destiny that lay before him. Then, with the opening of the 
great wide west, Mark Twain's genius bloomed. He had found his great place. 


His fame spread through the nation. It flew to the ends of the earth, till 
his work was translated into strange tongues. From then on the path of fame 
lay straight to the high places. But his troubles were not over. At the height 
of his fame he lost all his money. He was heavily in debt, but though 60 years 
old he started afresh and paid every cent. It was the last heroic touch that 
drew him close to the hearts of his countrymen. 

The world has asked is there an American Literature? Mark Twain is the 
answer. He is the heart, the spirit of America. From his poor, struggling boy- 
hood to his glorious, splendid old age, he remained as simple, as democratic às 
the plainest of our forefathers. 


that we could get even at a fairly reasonable price. 
And the low price sale must close— paper costs too 

everything that goes into the making ol 

books—has climbed to such heights that we estimate our 

Y So after De- 

cember 10th we must raise the price on these sets. 

while you can. 


ARK TWAIN 


And Comforts a Tired World 
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28 December lOth 
Last Day 


at the Low Price! 


f 


this country has produced no greater thinker than Mark Twain. And 
never has there been a citizen of this country so magnificently wel- 
comed in England, so beloved on the continent of Europe, so eagerly 
read in Asia and Australia. Even the Chinese read Mark Twain. And 
if they must have his books, surely you must have the work of this 
greatest of all Americans. 


DON'T MISS THIS CHANCE 


Novels, Stories, 
Humor, Essays, 
Travels, History 


25 VOLUMES 


This is Mark Twain's own set—the set we planned with 


a- - -— ma "mg 


him—and this is a low price after Mark 'Twain's own heart. 

Remember, Deoamber 10th is the last day and Amer. 12-17 
orders must be posted not later than midnight Harper and Brothers 
on that date. Never again will such a set be F Franklin Square 
offered at such a price. Don’t wait and be too g New York 


late. Send the coupon, now, today—at once, and 
make sure. 


Please send me MARK 
TWAIN'S WORKS. I may 

/ keep this set for ten days for ex- 
amination and return it to you 

at your expense, if Ido not want 
it. If I keep the books I will re- 
p mit $2.00 within five days and $2.00 

a month for twelve months. 


M' For our beautiful leather edition, shanga 
the above terms to $3.50 on delivery and $3. 
a month for twenty months. 
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| If This Happened 
on Your Wedding Night! 


She had gone to change into her traveling dress. A few mo- 
ments later he found her in her room—the woman he had just 
made his wife—and his best friend— What would you have 


What did he do? 


Find out from the story by 


O. HENRY 


done? 


Wer over the world today, there is one 
tis O. HENRY. 
England is reading him and loving him as she never did before. France 
is turning to him to lighten her sorrow. 
‘They are reading O. Henry to remember that human nature is not really 


Stories | wicked and depraved—that life may be glad and sweet. 


ls | 


that America has gone into this great war for right—we, too, read him 


more than ever 


rer tous. He has stood the greatest of all tests. He is the writer 


1k clot and Ile gri 


green Silk TM 
| gold Gold toom | be ave near us in f tragedy and darkne He 
ated'27 
| Mussa stories: one| m us than to any one else, He is one of us. He is writing about 
| long novel. | r« € itry we love 
Kipling 
| 179 stor | With swift js ux. ima. Neve " ] 
| 6 volumes: "^7 lone Ith SWIL, very time. iNever a worc 
ans; one a 
| and poems: oe ith | is wasted ind you are carried on in 
| red si : ; : j 
i J e sure magic of his vivid sen | unexpected that it draws 


Don't get him to re: id him a hundred times and find. him 


each time as fre and the first And each time you will say, 
“Why do | love him | neither you nor any one else can answer, 
for that is the mystery power beyond understanding 
IP IN : Beene R 
. 

K L 179 Stories I EE 
Before tl e war tarted Kipling easily held place as the first of living writer Now 
we know him to be greater than ever. For in hi pages is the very spirit of war 
Not only the spirit of En 1 war, but the spirit of all war, regard- 


less of nation or flag—the lust of fight, the primness of death, and pj Aw. 12-17 
the beating heart of courage ," REVIEW of 
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ce Goes Up Again! P. 30 Irving PL, N.Y. 
: ¢ 

Last spring the price of paper went so high that we had 7 Send me on approval, 
to raise the price of the books. Fortunately, we se- ,4 , charges paid by you, 
AR br j ©. Henry's works 2 
cured one big lot of paper at a comparatively reason- s Valara oli tons be 
able price so that we had to add only one pay- 4", the 6 volume set of Kipling 
ment to the price » boo So as long as bound in cloth. If I keep the 
ıt to the price of the books. So as long as , books, J will remit $1 per month 


this paper (enough for one edition) lasts you ,4 for17 months for the O. Henry set 
can have your set of O. Henry at the present Pj only and retain the Kipling set with- 
low price with the Kipling free. But paper ,^ -qutehares goatee wane] Wil wien fs 
is still higher now, cloth is higher, and this ” ` ee ERN 
is the last edition we shall ever be able ,^ Name 

to make at a low price. So send the 7 


coupon now at once—for your set on ^ Address... 


approval free. ,F OQcupation. .... ee eee eere 
Review of Revi C 7 _ This beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O 
s iree-quarter leather edition of O. 

views 0. ,l Henry costs only a few cents more a volume and has 


s ^ f proved a favorite binding. For this luxurious binding, 
30 Irving Place, N. Y. — aiius above io $1.50 a month for 10 month 


What The War Has 
Already Done to Me 


(Continued from page 31) 


Saving Money That Used to 
be Wasted 


HEN the United States entered the 

Great War we had been making 
monthly payments on our home for nearly 
a year. We had never felt badly pressed 
until prices of necessities, which had been 
on an increase for some time, shot skyward 
with alarming leaps and bounds. Then we 
found that our next year’s income would 
not meet next year’s expenses, calculated 
upon the expenses of the last year. 

What was to be done? Should we stop 
our payments on the home, with the heavy 
interest accrued on deferred payments? 
Should we sell out and rent an apartment? 

These and many other questions per- 
plexed us for several days. The only an- 
swer we were willing to make to the ques- 
tions I have mentioned was —“ No!” We 
must manage to hold our own until the war 
should come to an end and conditions 
should become normal. Otherwise we 
would have to start all over again at the 
close of the war. 

The wife suggested that we make a list 
of all the items of necessary expense which 
were met last year which would not come 
up again in the next year. This we did. 
We then made a list of the things to be 
purchased next year which were not pur- 
chased last year. The sums of the items on 
the two lists were practically the same, 
and we realized no comfort from this. Our 
new baby would add enough cost to this 
new list to equal the extraneous expenses 
before the baby came. 

Then we tried to think of all the money 
we had wasted in a year. This was impos- 
sible, as we had kept no record of expenses. 

Then the idea came to us to declare a 
“contraband of war" on certain luxuries 
and articles which we had considered a 
part of necessary existence. The list of 
“contraband goods” which we made out 
staggered us at first; but after it had re- 
mained intact and free from “repeal” for 
several weeks, we felt that we were not 
suffering as much as we had imagined we 
would. 

We secured a cash book large enough 
for a year’s use, in which we are making a 
carefully itemized record of our daily ex- 
penditures. Once each week we get out 
our list of articles under the ban and see 
that no items on it have stolen into our ex- 
pense record. Here is our list of 


Contraband of War 


Ice cream Taxicabs 

Theaters Prizes and refreshments 
Moving picture shows at cards DM 
Ball games Meat (except twice à 


| Unnecessary beverages week) 


Barber-shop shaves, 
shines, shampoos an 
manicures 


Fancy desserts 

Fancy salads 
Excursions ; 
Dinners given to parties 


Since our “contraband” has been od 
clared we have met the regular payment» 


ife et MF 
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What the War Has Already Done to Me 


with accrued interest, on our home and 
have paid thirty dollars which we bor- 
rowed to finish out last year. 
“What has the war done to me already?" 
It has taught me the most valuable les- 


son of life—the lesson of conservation and | 


economy. CHARLES E. BATEN 


From a Man “On His Way 
Over" 


S I write this article the dreaded trip 
across the ocean through the fearful 
submarine zone is almost at an end. 
When a state of war wes declared I was 
engaged in the general practice of medi- 
cine and surgery in a small town, and I 
made myself feel that my bit could not be 
spared if the war should call me to serve. 
I figured that it would be impossible to 


send a transport across the ocean without | 
being sunk; that the field of conflict was | 
too distant for us actively to participate, | 


and that the American people would not 


allow their sons, brothers and husbands to | 
be sent to an awful death on a foreign soil. | 


And for many other reasons, my selfish 
brain figured, I was safe. 

But my poor physical self was fully 
awake to the many dangers in warfare— 
the submarines, the aéroplanes, the poison- 
ous gas, the shells, the bullets and the 
bombs; and although entrenched in an 
able fortress of reasonable safety, yet it 
feared and feared and feared. 

This was my state of mind at the dawn 
of Memorial Day, 1917. I decorated the 
graves in the morning; I saw the old sol- 
diers parade in the afternoon; I sang pa- 
triotic songs in the evening. All uncon- 
sciously something was working within 
me to bine about a great change, for the 


next morning I awoke with the resolve to | 


enlist, and enlist at once. I immediately 
went to the nearest city, passed the exam- 
ination and enlisted in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps. 

Then I became aware of a sense of free- 
dom. The old fear which had been hang- 
ing over me had left; the German shells 
and torpedoes ceased to terrorize me. 
felt like a man made over, and all coward- 


ice had been washed out and a brave heart | 


placed within. 

But then came a feeling of shame—that 
I had delayed to fly to my country’s flag 
when the opportunity first presented. 
When I owe for my liberty, my happiness, 
my education, for all things which I hold 
most dear, could I refuse any power I 
possessed to help repay the debt? Ashamed 
that I should have wasted a single second 
in offering my services to humanity to re- 
lieve its suffering, to free it from tyranny, 
to establish permanent universal peace 
and equality among men, and how un- 
worthy did I feel when I read in my Bible 
this passage in 1 John iii, 16: " Hereby per- 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren," and then 
I was glad within me, for I was realizing a 
moral and spiritual awakening. The old 
selfish physical self was fast disappearing, 
and a bigger, nobler self was asserting that 
love of man, and not love of self, was the 
law of God. And when on the Fourth of 
July, 1917, I received in the morning's 
mail my commission in the army I felt in 
the fullest degree of my life the real spirit 
of the day. I. I. P. 


Th 
gm. 


24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 


STRONG POINTS: 


l. Accuracy: every 
important article 
written by a specialist. 
2. Authority: can be 
quoted on any subject 
without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction. 
3. Comprehensive- 
ness: covers a wider 
field than any other 
general reference- 
work. It contains 80,- 
000  articles—30,000 
more than any other 
encyclopaedia. 

4. Lucidity: written 
in language so plain 
that even the young 
folks can understand. 
5. Illustrations and 
Maps: carefully pre- 
pared to illuminate 
and erplain the text. 
6. Convenience: 
printed on thin paper 
—not too thin but 
easy to handle and to 
leaf. 

7. Arrangement: all 
subjects alphabetical- 
ly arranged and easy 
to find. 

8. Pronunciation: 
all except the most 
common words made 
clear by a simple 
phonetic system. Der- 
ivations also indicated. 
9. Bibliography: 
every important sub- 
ject supplemented by 
a full list of books that 
may be consulted. 

10, Courses of Read- 
ing and Study: af- 
ford specialized help 
toward self-instruction 
in leading branches of 
knowledge. 

11. Research Bu- 
reau Service: pro- 
vides subscribers the 
free privilege of infor- 
mation from our Edi- 
tors on any encyclo- 
paedic subject. 

12. Attractiveness: 
monthly prizes stimu- 
late use of volumes, 
thus increasing their 
interest and value. 


One Superb Christmas Gift 
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The Century Dictionary tells us that a gift is to 
help the one receiving it;that a present does hon- 
or to the recipient or expresses friendly feeling. 


Begin now to solve your Yule-tide problem by heading 
your holiday list with something which is both gift and 
present—something which helps, which does honor, which 
is certainly convincing evidence of friendly feeling— 
which is a compliment to your intelligence as a donor and 
which is an evidence of your appreciation of the intelli- 
gence of the recipient. That something is 


The New International 
Encyclopedia Second Edition; 


Just Completed: 


REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 
SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 
Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LLD., L.H.D., Litt.D. 


More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 


Tue New INTERNATIONAL is an ideal gift in the sense that 
it is supremely helpful. Place it in your home and you 
help the whole family; give it to some friend and you help 
him on his way; buy a set for your lodge or club and you 
help your fellow-members; donate the work to your public 
library and you provide an education aid to all your fellow- 
townsmen; place a set of THE NEW INTERNATIONAL in your 
pastor’s study and your benefaction will not be soon for- 
gotten; or you can do no higher service than to present it 
to some school to help the young folks in their studies. THE 
New INTERNATIONAL is indeed 


The Reference Work That Really Helps 


Select it this year as “the one Superb Christmas Gift” 
and you will be held in grateful remembrance for — 
many years to come. 
To present owners of THE New INTERNATIONAL — fa 
no word of praise need be spoken. They knowit. g $ 


In order that you may know it, simply mailthe 2 1217 
Coupon at the right, which will bring our 4 ODD. 


Illustrated Book of Specimen Pages, Engrav- “Ss 
ings, Plates in Colors, Maps, etc., witha g 
al list of the thousands of subjects os eae Ans, 


4 d | F3 New York City 
treated and with information about 4 Send me full in- 


£ i formation regard- 
: y ing N 
and our Courses of Reading and 4 X tionl ja (Sec- 


L| Q ond Edition), with de- 
Study of special value along the HS tsilsof the present special 


Bus. Address .......-.2++++000e00% 
Residence......... e 
Town. ..... ees BtateL.isueeseee 
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Munitions of 
Happiness 


Sie 
Winn 
ies 


& Sou la 


sr 


. for Christmas 
at home or in camp 


Old General Santa Claus is this year called upon to wage a 
more strenuous campaign of kindness than ever before. Whit- 
man’s candies are his most effective “ammunition,” for carrying 
brightness and pleasure throughout the world, each package con- 
veying, in its sweetness, an unmistakable message of good cheer. . 


_ There will be a shortage of really good chocolates and confec- 
tions, so we suggest that you see now the dealer near you who 
is your Whitman agent, usually the leading druggist, and arrange 
for your own gifts at home or abroad. 


We suggest those favorite standard packages 


THE SAMPLER, assorted chocolates and confections, one, two, three and five doll 
NUTS, CHOCOLATE COVERED, 50 cents, $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 a box. POE 
PINK OF PERFECTION, chocolates or confections, $1.25, $2.50 and $6.00 a box. 


SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLAT! i 
SUPER EXTRA; CHOC! ES or CONFECTIONS, in half pound to five pound 
LIBRARY package, a de luxe chocolate assortment with a book. Two i 

: pound size $2.00. 
SERVICE CHOCOLATES, our new soldiers’ and sailors’ assortment is a favorite gift to. 
or from, a man in the Service. Each box contains a pound of ve special chocolates and a 
book. Such authors as Kipling, DeMaupassant, Conan Doyle, ugo. One dollar a box 
a will attend to the mailing for you, of we will do so, on receipt of $1.00 and parcel 


Write for booklets of standard and fancy packages, or get these from our agents, 


and plan for 
The CHEERIEST CHRISTMAS POSSIBLE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 


s NOTE: The prices given above may be advanced slightly by dealers on the Pacific Coast and 


The Book That Has 
Helped Most in 


Business 
(Continued from page 25) 


and there isn't one of them that hasn't 
got something that you could use right 
here in pushing the line of the Millers- 
ville Cutlery Works. 

“Take the question of a prape ‘ap- 
proach,’ for instance. You and I know how 
important it is. I'll wager that half the 
sales our men lose are lost in the first two 
minutes of their talk. They get off on the 
wrong foot; they stir up antagonism or 
prejudice with their very first words in- 
stead of stimulating interest. Isn’t it so? 
Of course it is. I’m going to give you two 
of the finest examples of superb approach 
in all history: 

“A salesman named Paul arrived in 
Athens one morning in a very dilapidated 
condition. He arrived on foot, because he 
did not have car fare; and his costume was 
so ragged that you wouldn’t have allowed 
him to handle our line for a minute. More- 
over, he had other disadvantages: he was 
little, and homely and rather squint-eyed. 
The line that he was pushing was about as 
popular as German measles in an English 
army camp. The city was overstocked 
with brands that had been used for years 
and were regarded by everybody as su- 
perior. His rand had had no advertising, 
and what few purchasers there were in the 
city were of the least respected class. 


"SOME apposition to go up against, 
wasn’t it? Was he discouraged? Not 
he! He pushed his way right up to the 
center of the city, where the wise ones were 
gathered; and just for the fun of it they 
gave him a few minutes’ time. There they 
stood, the most sophisticated audience in 
the ancient world; and facing them an un- 
kempt, dusty little foreign salesman. They 
were ready to jeer at his first word. If he 
had said, *I should like to interest you in 
something new in religions,’ or, ‘How are 

ou fixed for religions to-day?’ they would 

ave hooted him out of town. Religions? 
They had barrels of them unused. 

“Instead of which he said, what? 

** *Men of Athens, I want to congratu- 

late you on having such a wonderful line 
of religions. For as I passed through your 
city I perceived that you not only ha 
altars erected to all the known gods, but 
that you had even erected one inscri 
“To The Unknown God.” 
* Now it's a curious coincidence that 
the very God whom you have been wor- 
shiping without knowing Him, is the very 
God I represent.’ 

* Can you find in all the world of sales 
literature a more adroit opening for a seil 
ing talk than that? If Paul had stopped 
RE nhe. end 3 that sentence, Ay woi " 

ave begged him to go on. ey wou 
have inae that he show his goods and 
give his talk. Salesmanship reaches Its 
highest achievement when it produces 1n 
the prospect a desire to be sold. 

*À greater salesman than Paul sat one 
day on the edge of a well in Samaria. You 
know Who it is to Whom I refer. 
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Perfect Feet- 
Free From Corns 


Dancers Cant Have Corns | BEEN 
Many Use Blue zsay M 


MMEDIATE relief —then the corn comes out in 48 
hours. That has been the experience of millions of 
users of Blue-jay. This gentle, easy way removes the 
dangers of paring or harsh liquids. Prove it yourself— 
suffer no longer Free yourself tonight. Blue-jay is 
for sale at all druggists, 25 cents the package. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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"They're as Pure as the Driven Snow" 


"Won't you tr) one? You're bound to like them — they have such a dainty, refreshing 
sweetness. Everybody likes Life Savers, use they taste so good. And they're so,clean 
and crisp in their tight little tinfoil package. Just the sort of sweets you want.” 


Four Delightful Flavors: 
PEP-O-MINT, WINT-O-GREEN, CL-O-VE, LIC-O-RICE 


| 
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The Book That Has Helped Most in Business 


Millions of Teeth 


Are Wrecked by a Film 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


*As He sat there, a woman came out 
from the city with a heavy pitcher on her 
head, for water. Between Am people and 
hers there was a feud of centuries. They 
had no dealings with each other. She must 
have hated the very sight of Him; it was a 
crime, according to the standards of His 

eople, for Him even to speak to her. 
Pretty difficult situation for a salesman to 


find himself in, don't you think? Had He | 


said to. her even 'Good afternoon,' or 


‘It’s a pretty hot day, isn't it?’ she would 
have turned from Him in scorn; she might 


even have broken the pitcher about His | 


ears. 


* But sitting there, He spoke casually, | 


almost as though talking to Himself: 

*']f you knew who I am,’ He said 
quietly, ‘you would not need to come way 
out here for water. I would give you living 
water." 

* Amazed, interested in spite of herself, 
she cried: 

*'Whatdo you mean? Are you greater 
than our father Abraham who gave us this 
well? Do you mean to say that you know 
a way to get us water in the city without 
this long walk in the sun?’ 

* Begging Him to go on, you see. And 
He did go on. And she ran back to the 
city and brought out her friends and rela- 
tives, and they compelled Him to remain 
with them two days. 
per, selling a gospel that they could not 

ut regard with suspicion, won a whole 
city full of prospects to Him by His very 
first words. 


“JS THERE any salesman in the world 
who would not lift his hat and stand 
reverently in the presence of a mastership 
like that? 

“I read all this sales convention stuff 
that you send in to my desk, Freddy; I 
like to see what you sales managers and 
advertising managers are thinking and 
writing about. And do you think that 
there’s hardly a big new idea in the whole 
mass of your stuff that isn’t written some- 
where in this old one-volume business en- 
cyclopedia that I'm telling you about? 

“You talk to your men a great deal 
about health. Moses, the wise old sales 
manager, laid out a health program for his 
people in the most minute detail; and, lit- 
tle by little, science is discovering that 
every single paragraph has a good solid 
scientific reason behind it. We have 
found out that pork is harder to digest 
than any other meat; he forbade pork al- 
together. He established a system of fast 
days that we have disregarded, supposing 
them fcunded merely on religious ritual. 
And now along comes science to tell us 
that the ‘average man digs his grave with 
his teeth’; that we would all be a hundred 
times better if we ate less; and that, un- 
questionably, the fasts of Moses contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the health of his 
people. 

“He stood firm for one day of loafing a 
week. And only a few months ago I read 
how Dr. E. G. Martin of Leland Stanford 
University, making tests on a group of 
students by means of an electrical ma- 
chine, proved that a man’s nervous resili- 
ency grows less and less through the week, 
and absolutely requires Sunday’s rest to 
recuperate. So it goes. We come trumpet- 
ing along with some big new scientific dis- 
covery calculated to increase human efh- 
ciency. And, behold, we turn back to old 


He, a hated stran- | 


The wrecker of teeth is a slimy 
film—the film that you feel with 
your tongue. 

It clings to the teeth, resisting or- 
dinary brushing. It gets into crevices 
and stays. 

It causes nearly all tooth troubles. 
It absorbs stains, so teeth discolor. 
It hardens into tartar. It holds food 
particles which ferment and form 
acid—the cause of all decay. 

Being albuminous, it forms an 
ideal breeding place for germs. Mil- 
lions of germs are always present in 
it. These germs, together with tar- 


Use a Digestant 


That film is albuminous, which 
fact suggested the use of a digestant. 

Pepsin digests albumin, but pep- 
sin alone is inert. It must be acti- 
vated. But the usual activating 
agent—an acid—is harmful to the 
teeth. So pepsin long seemed barred. 

But invention has supplied a harm- 
less method of activating it. It is 
now combined with pepsin in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. Five gov- 
ernments have granted patents on 
the combination. 

The object is to dissolve that film. 
Then to keep it constantly dissolved. 


Pepsodenl 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 


Many Diseases 
Now Traced to It 


Dept. 77, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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tar, form the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
When pyorrhea starts, they enter the 
blood. And many serious diseases 
are now traced to mouth infection. 


Old-time brushing methods do not 
end that film. Teeth still discolor 
and decay. Tartar still accumulates. 
Tooth decay and pyorrhea are com- 
mon. A vigorous dental cleaning, 
every little while, is usually essential. 

All this, despite your daily brush- 
ing. So the evidence is that your 
methods are wrong. They simply 
remove the debris. 


And three years of clinical tests seem 
to prove that it means an end to film. 


We supply a One-Week tube, so 
you may judge the results for your- 
self. Send the coupon for it. Use it 
like other tooth pastes. Mark how 
clean your teeth feel. Note how they 
whiten as the film disappears. 

One week of Pepsodent will be a 
revelation. You will see that it does 
what was not done before. And we 
do not believe you will ever return to 
any useless method of teeth cleaning. 

Mail us the coupon now. 


One-Week Tube Free 
THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 77, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


er 
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TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Start a Genuine Pearl 


Necklace for Your 
Little Girl 


Your Family and Friends will 
Keep it Growing 

The Add-A-Pearl neck- 

lace consists of Genuine 

| Oriental Pearls, possessing 

| real and lasting beauty of 

the truest worth. 
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There are twelve sizes to 
select from —as low as 


Í | 
| $5.00 and upto $150.00. MN 


Additional pearls for any 
amount may be added on 


v e | all gift occasions. 


“Ce s pac ud "T d 


nj Descriptive folder and name of 
your nearest dealer on request. 


The Add-A-Pearl Co. 
108 North State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Learn Piano! Improve Your Voice 


à å | Send now for information on the famous Feuchtin- 
This Interesting Free Book | ger Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for 
shows how you can become a skilled | the vocal organs. Used at home Makes weak, 
layer of piano or organ in your own | harsh and husky voices strong and clear. Special at- 
Bome, at one-quarter usual cost. Dr tention to stammering and lisping. Recommended 
Quinn’s famous Written Method by greatest singers of I urope. No matter how hope- 
S tories. Soccer dc oed nur less your case may seem, send for literature 
and complete piece ln every hey, within d leas gay Chords at c Wat Write Today for our literature, absolutely FREE 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For pesjoners a u achera, —— —— And postage prepaid. Send for it now. 
e today for 


. All music free. Diploma granted 
ray ad book, ''How To Study Music.'' | 
M. L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio B-12, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. | 


Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 1059, 1810 Wilson Ave., Chicago 
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runners 

An always welcome Christmas Gift! Has grooved runners (of chrome 

y nickel steel) that increase speed and prevent skidding on ice or snow, 
With aZL.steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is 

made saíer; the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 

3 . 

2, Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 

os Nine sizes, 3 to 81g feet long. Sold by hardware and 
department stores. 


S. L. Allen & Co. Box 905G Philadelphia 


FREE OFFER: Serd for free cardboard model 


* showing how Flexible Flyers steer, 


— 


Unless it bears this trademark 
it isn't a Flexible Flyer, 


Moses and discover that we are some- 
where between three and five thousand 
years late. 

“One of the most foolish-soundin sen- 
tences in the world is in the New esta- 
ment and reads something like this: ‘If 
any man would be first among you, let 
him be your servant.’ Sounds perfectly 
absurd, doesn't it? Beautiful in senti- 
ment of course; but impractical, visionary, 
good only for unselfish dreamers. So the 
world thought for many years; but pick 
up any trade paper to-day and see what 
the world thinks. Pick upa magazine and 
look at the advertisements; half of them 
are nothing in the world but that verse in 
different words. 

““‘ We are the greatest automobile manu- 
facturers, says one, and then goes on to 
explain why: ‘Because we will get our 
backs dirty crawling under your car more 
times than any other manufacturer. We 
give better service; we are the servants of 
all, therefore we are first of all.’ 

“““Come to my hotel,’ advertises another, 
“It is the leading hotel.’ Why? ‘Because 
you can’t possibly insult us enough. There 
is nothing so menial, so slavish that we 
won't gladly do it for you. We are more 
humble servants than any other hotel men, 
therefore we are the greatest of all.’ 

“Service — service — service — it's the 
keynote of modern business, the open 
sesame of present-day success. And every 
man who discovers it and applies it to his 
own business supposes he has found a new 
thing in the world, never suspecting that 
this old Book has been holding out the 
secret to him, waiting for the world to 
take it for over nineteen hundred years. 


“THERE is one single little gem in the 

very heart of this Book that I turn to 
more often than any other writing. It's 
called the Book of Ecclesiastes. Frederick 
the Great used to read it constantly. He 
said that every monarch should know it 
by heart: it was the ‘book of kings’ he 
said. It was written by one of the most 
successful men who ever lived, a man whose 


| Success was so great that he had too much 


of everything. Too much money; too 
much power; too many wives. To have 
his wish fulfilled instantly he had but to 
raise his hand. He was a wise man too, 
was Solomon; reputed by some to have 
been the wisest who ever lived. 

"And, having plenty of time and all the 


| money necessary to pursue the search, he 


set out to discover what is most worth 


| while in life. Believe me, Freddy, there is 


a man's-size search. : 

* Let me give you a couple of quotations 
from that wise old chap's story as he tells 
it himself: 


"What profit hath man of all his labor 
wherein he laboreth under the sun? One gen- 


eration goeth, and another generation cometh;. 


but the earth abideth forever. The sun also 
ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth 
to its place where it ariseth. . . „All the rivers 
run into the sea, yet the sea is hot full; unto 
the place whither the rivers go, thither they 
go again. All things are full of weariness; man 
cannot utter it: the eye is not satisfied with 
seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing. That 
which hath been is that which shall be; and 
that which hath been done is that which shall 
be done; and there is no new thing under the 
sun. 


“Monotony, routine, the doing ar V 
same thing over and over again—what 


ye usar 
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the answer to it all? What does it get a 
man, in the end? Show me a man who 
has never asked himself that question. 

“Perhaps pleasure is the answer, said 
Solomon. 


“I said in my heart, Go to now, I will prove 
thee with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure: and, 
behold, this also is vanity. 


“Maybe work is the thing, then, said 
the old fellow. He built great buildings, 
and threw himself into the business of ad- 
ministering his kingdom, hoping to find 
satisfaction. 


“Then I looked on all the works that my 
hands had wrought, and on the labor that I had 
labored to do: and, behold, all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and there was no profit under 
the sun. 


“One thing remained to be tried. If 
neither pleasure nor work is the answer 
to life’s riddle, then wisdom must be. Let 
a man withdraw himself from the struggle 
and give himself to study. Let him try to 
become the wisest man of his generation. 
Solomon tried it—and succeeded. With 
what result? 


*[ perceived that this also is vexation of 
spirit. For in much wisdom is much grief: and 
he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 


“Pretty hopeless picture, isn't it? And 
believe me, thousands of successful men 
have painted it for themselves. Pleasure 
has ceased to amuse them; they have 
gained success and fame and wealth only 
to find that all they have striven for is 
nothing but ashes in their hands, once 
they have attained it. More great men 
are sick at heart than you and qe sus- 


p Freddy. More men who seem to | 


ave everything that life can give are still 
unsatisfied, unhappy, yearning for some- 
thing that will seem to give reason and 
urpose to it all—reaching out after they 
now not what. 


“QOLOMON went through all that. 
He found the answer; it’s printed in 
the last chapter of his book. 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have 
no pleasure in them. 


“To feel and know that there is a Great 
ompanion back of the universe, working 
with you, loving you, trying with all His 
might to prosper every righteous enter- 
prise, and to aid every righteous effort; 
to know that He never dies, and that you, 
being a part of Him, will never die either; 
to go cheerfully, trustingly through life, 
doing what simple kindness you can to 
those about you, building a worthy suc- 
cess, scorning dishonest advantage, and 
aving time always to be friendly and 
kind—that is the answer as that wise old 
fellow found it. And, believe me, Freddy, 
of all the successful men I know, those 
who have hit upon the same answer are 
the happiest. There is something in their 
ives that other men do not have—a peace 
and tranquillity and quiet content which 
the richest men in the world look covet- 
ously upon, and would give anything in 
the world to possess. 

"Solomon solved the great human 
problem. And the tragedy of business 
and life is that so many men attain 
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j the success that they suppose will bring 
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them happiness, and find—as he found in 
his earlier days—that what they have 
gained does not satisfy. It’s worth some- 
thing to a man to know old Solomon, and 
to have tried out the various stages of his 
search and come with him to the ha py 
answer. I know it, Freddy; I've tri It, 
and it works. 

“All of us men who are successful at the 
selling game ought to have a degree con- 
Kee on us by Yale, or some other college, 
H. N. D., Doctor of Human Nature. For 
that's all we are, students of what people 
want and of how to convince them that 


| they really want it enough to pay the 


price. If we win, it's because we know 
men; if we lose our sale, it's because we 
have lost the key to our prospect's disposi- 
tion and make-up. And the Bible, Freddy, 
is the greatest encyclopedia of human na. 
ture in the world. 

“Any man who wants to know how a 
crowd will act can learn all about it by 
studying the gang that Moses led around 
in the wilderness. Tremendously grateful 
to him for getting them out of slavery— 
grateful, yes, for about five minutes. No 
sooner were their feet a little wet in the 
wilderness, and their backs bitten a little 
by the mosquitoes, than they began to 
criticize Moses and wish they hadn't 
come. People haven't changed one single 
bit since those days. Moses found he 
couldn't keep them sold for twenty-four 
hours at a time; all the sales work had to 
be done over and over again, constantly. 
We've discovered the same thing; that's 
why our advertising runs all the year 
round, in season and out. 


[HERES no glossing over of human 

nature in this old Book: Samson and 
David, who let women best them, are set 
down in all the harshness of the original 
colors. Noah's son, who got drunk; Adam's 
boy, who killed his brother; Peter, who 
promised his Master by all that is holy 
that he would stick to the finish, and within 
six hours had denied Him thrice; the dis- 
ciples, who hadn't vision enough to see 
what He was really attempting, and were 
continually quarreling among themselves 
and having to bestraightenedout. Thomas 
—the original man from Missouri—the 
disciple who would not believe in his Lord’s 
resurrection until he had actually placed 
his finger in the marks left by the nails that 
had fastened Him to the cross, is a perfect 
type of the fellow you have to deal with 
every day in your life, the chap who has 
to be shown. ' 

“It’s a great one-volume guide to the 
mental curves and inshoots of your pros- 
pects, Freddy—worth-while from that 
standpoint alone. 

“But, more than that, it’s the greatest 
course in direct, forceful English in the 
world. If you want to learn to write a 
better sales letter; if you think that a good 
English style would help you in getting 
out your advertising, I commend you to 
it. Take the great masters of forceful 
English right down the line—Addison, 
Steele, Burke, Franklin, Webster, Lin- 


coln—Biblical quotations drip from them . 


like dew from the trees. Franklin taught 
himself to write by hard Spe applica- 
tion; the marks of the Bible are uin 
where apparent in his style. Even if 

didn't believe a word that is written inside 
these covers I would still give my boy the 
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best kind of a Bible education; it would 
mean money in his pocket, Freddy; he 
would live to bless me for it. As a drill in 
simple, direct, powerful Anglo-Saxon, the 
kind of language that we use in advertis- 
ing and in modern business, there never 
has been, and never will be, a book to equal 
this. 

“Its a course in salesmanship; it's an 
encyclopedia of human nature; it’s a text- 
book in business English; but it’s some- 
thing more important than all these put 
together, Freddy. I don’t know any bet- 
ter way of expressing it than to say that 
it’s the supreme developer of vision. 

“One of the truest bits of business 
philosophy ever penned is inside its covers: 
‘Where there is no vision, the people perish.’ 

“Tf you will look around you and apply 
that sentence to some of the businesses 
you know, it will be like turning a power- 
ful searchlight into their vitals. achin- 
ery they have, and men, and organization, 


everything, apparently; but still they do 
not progress—everything but a big long- 
distance vision of where they are going, 
and why. 


"N9 BUSINESS or business man gets 
very far in the world without a vision 
of that kind. A man has to feel that what 
he is doing is important, Freddy; that it 
really counts in the world; that his life is 
not a mere matter of getting up, and eat- 
ing and dictating some letters, and going 
to bed tired. If he can see the universe as 
a great workshop, presided over and in- 
spired by a Master Workman, who stands 
at his side, helping, encouraging, giving 
eternal significance to his every thought 
andaction; if he believes that the little good 
he is able to do in lifefis fitted in as a part 
of an everlasting scheme of things; if he 
can believe that, Freddy, there comes into 
lis soul a peace and a satisfaction that 
transform every business day. The aver- 
age age at which Americans die is around 
forty-seven; and American men die 
younger than American women. Do you 
know what that means, Freddy? It means 
xi ie things, but one thing in particular 
—Worry. 

“Men fret themselves to death. They 
don’t know what they are after, and that 
worries them. Or they do know, and 
think they are going to fail to get it, and 
are worried. Or they succeed in getting 
it, and find, after all, the game wasn’t 
worth the candle, and they lose all desire 
to go on with life. 

“I don't believe you have ever seen me 
worried. Serious—yes. Overworked, at 
times, perhaps; but really downright wor- 
ried, never. And the reason, Freddy, is 
right here down inside myself. I do the 
very best I can every day; if I make mis- 
takes it isn't because I haven't tried. And, 
having done my best, I leave the results 
to take care of themselves. 

" Listen to this: 


*For the Lord God is a sun and shield; the 
ord will give grace and glory: no good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. 


“And this: 


"Trust in the Lord; and do good; soshalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 


“Why, Freddy, those are the two great- 
€st promissory notes in the world. I have 
them locked away in my safe deposit box 
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This is the story of thousands of successful men. They did 
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selves for advancement. "That's the thing for you to do. Whatever 
vour chosen work may be, there 
is an I. C. S. Course that will pre- 
pare you right at home for a 
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along with my other securities, and there 
is more satisfaction to me in them— more 
real security—than in all the rest put to- 
gether. They are signed by Almighty God 
himself. And once you can bring yourself 
to believe in them, they solve pretty much 
all the worries that drive men into early 
graves. ‘No good thing will he withhold 
from them that walk uprightly.’ ‘Verily 
thou shalt be fed. You can’t realize the 
comfort that’s in them, until you’ve tried 
them out. just to know that all you have 
to do is to do your best, and that the rest 
is going to be taken care of. To know that 
so long as you’re living clean and trying to 
build strong and true you’re working side 
by side with the greatest Power in the 
universe, a Power that cannot finally fail 
—it's a transforming discovery. 

“It gives life a purpose and a meaning, 
and an absolutely sure foundation that 
nothing can wash away.” 
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WHAT part of your being holds and 
votes the majority stock? Doctor 
Walsh answers this and other ques- 
tions in the article in the January 


| number, entitled ‘‘What to Do with a 


Bad Habit." At a time like New 
Year's, when you should take an in- 
ventory of yourself, it makes you ask 
yourself, ‘‘Are you going somewhere 
or only wandering around?" 


The Making of 
George Groton 


(Continued from page 23) 


in the office, and after dinner his wife has 
drawn me aside and told me confidin ly 
how worried she was about his health, be. 
cause, “you know, Joe Practically has the 
whole business on his shoulders.” I have 
met the wives of men who have been fired 
simply because their bosses could not 
carry their dead weight an longer. And 
always the wives have told fe that they 
knew it was coming: “I knew all the time 
that Mr. Hays was jealous of Fred’s abil- 
ity.” Blessed blindness of women! God 
grant that no feminism may ever knock 
the scales from their eyes. 

After dinner I walked down to the store 
with Small while he fished a nickel out of 
the depths of his trousers pocket and 
purchased his weekly cigar. He offered 
to buy another for me, but I had not yet 
begun to smoke. Then we started out for 
a tramp across the hills. 

“George,” he said to me, when we had 
walked a long time and were on our way 
back, “George, I’m an older man than 

ou, and I want to help you if I can. 
hough, for that matter, you won't need 
my help very long.” 

“Oh, I’m sure T will," I protested. 

le made a little gesture of dissent and 
smiled, rather pathetically, I thought. 

A "It's nice of you to Say it," he said, 

but I know how those things go. I’ve 
seen it happen before. You'll Pass me ina 
few months.” He tried hard to keep the 
smile in evidence. “It hurt a little the 
first time a younger man passed me," he 
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The Making of George Groton, by Bruce BARTON 


continued, *yes, a good deal. But I've 
got used to it." He cleared his throat 
with an effort. “Yes, I don't mind it any 
more. I’ve got used to it." 

For a time neither of us said anything. 
He was apparently lost in memories. 
Finally he regained himself with a start, 
and when he spoke all trace of regret was 


| banished from his voice. 


“You’ve got a good chance to jump 
ahead with the Old Man, George. And 
what I want to say to you is this: It isn't 
so much what you do in the daytime that 


There’s plenty of things to do in New 
York at night. But if I were to start in 
again as you are, I’d do just one thing— 
I'd get into some night school and begin 
taking some courses in shorthand and 
typewriting.” 

“Shorthand!” I exclaimed, 
brokerage business— " 

* Yes, shorthand," Small continued. 
“And IIl tell you why. You've noticed 
Miss Porter in the office, the Old Man's 
secretary? Noticed anything about her 
hands—diamond ring on one finger? 
Well, the boss has noticed it, and, believe 
me, it has him worried. She's been with 
him eight years, and some day he'll come 
down and find an engraved card on his 
desk, and Miss Potter'll be gone, and he 
won't know where to find his check book 
or the key to his desk, or the address of 
his brother in California. 

“Then he'll come stamping out to me. 
‘Small, get me secretary, he'll shout. 
‘Can’t find keys, can't find addresses, 
can't find nothing. Get me secretary 


"in the 


| is away !" 


he little man turned to me and smiled. 
* Yes, I think I'd learn shorthand and 
typewriting if I were you, learn it as fast 
as you can." 

We had climbed back to the top of the 
last hill, and looking down we could see 
his little house at the end of its unpaved 
street. He pointed to it. 

“That’s the whole world, Groton,” he 
said. “My whole world, and my heaven 
and everything else. I wouldn’t change 
it for anything you could find anywhere 
else in the universe. But,” he coughed, 
“but—it isn’t all I dreamed of when I 
came up from the country twenty years 
ago, young like you. It’s wonderful to 
have so much, to be so blessed, but—” 

I did not look at him, for I knew that 
if I had I should have seen tears in his 
eyes. 

I enrolled in a course of stenography 
and typewriting the next day. Also, I 
discovered a course of lectures in money 
and banking that I could take on the 
alternate nights, and I signed up for 
that too. A the days sped away. I 
was too busy, too full of new impressions 
and new experiences to be lonesome. Al- 
most before I realized it the second week 
had gone, and I woke up one morning 
with church bells ringing in my ears. It 
was another Sunday. 


CHAPTER XII 


THIS was a period in Wall Street when 
everybody was making money. Every- 
body in the street was speculating like mad. 
I learned after a while that every pay day 
all the clerks in Juergens's office put a few 
dollars into a common fund which the chief 
bookkeeperhandled. I put my five dollars 
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Here's Health 


and Power 
Vim and Vigor 


LL YOURS! Strength that is more 
than mere muscular strength. 
The strength of better health, 
abundant nerve force— may be yours 
through vibration. Many peopleareonly 
half alive. How about yourself? Send 
the coupon for our free book, “Health 
and Beauty," telling you all about 


Learn why hundreds of Physicians and Sani- 
tariums use and recommend Vibratory Mas- 
sage for relieving pain and congestion 

r circulation—the big enemies of Health, 
trength and Beauty. 


You may stimulate the body with thrilling, re- 
freshing vibration and electricity—beautify 
the complexion. Give yourself treatments 
for the Back, Spine, Abdomen, Leg, Arm, Eye, 
Ear, Scalp, Face, or any other part of the body. 


Our combination outfits give you the three 
great curative agents, Vibration, Faradic and 

‘alvanic Electricity. Make a vibrating chair 
out of any chair for that lired feeling. 


Free Trial 


You may have a 
free trial of a White 
Cross Electric Vibra- 
n tor. Feel for your- 
self the exhilarating 


Vibrators run 
either on their 
own dry cells or 
may be attached 
to ordinary elec- 
tric lights. 


Mail Coupon Today 
Reduced Price Offer 


Price of all 


also our 
and Beauty," a big book 
everybody ought to have. 
It is free. Fill out and mail 
this coupon today. 


Lindstrom-Smith Co, 
1100-105. Wabash Av. 
Dept. 1059, Chicago, IIL 


$ . Without any obligati 
Lindstrom-Smith Co. on my part "please pend 
Dept. 1059 me free and prepaid de- 
1100-10 S. Wabash Ave. A weite orcas Bhoctrie ibit 
Chicago, Ill. tor and Tull particulare af 
We also manufacture your P Also 


Electric ur FREE book, “Health and 
uty. 
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AD BIG “REDUCTIONS 
We are the largest dealers in vacuum 
cleaners in the world—sell every 
kind of cleaner on the market— 
about 65 different kinds. Note the 
following prices for new cleaners— 
latest models: 


List Price Our Price 


Cadillac .. .. . $32.50 $26.00 
Hot Point... .. 21.50 22.00 
Baby Hoover... 47.50 38.00 
Ohio ......... 40.00 32.00 
Reliable ...... 25.00 20.00 
Pittsburgh .. .. 25.00 20.00 
Richmond-Norfelk . 25.00 20.00 
We sell all kinds of Hand Power Cleaners. 
Send for price list. 


List Sale 

"Twin" Combination V. l pace 
win 'acuum 

Cleaner and Carpet Sweeper | $10.00 $7.90 


Express charges paid anywhere. The 
above is only a partial list. Send coupon 
today for complete price list and confi- 
dential “Rating Sheet." This rating sheet 
gives every make of electric cleaner arating 
of one, two, or three stars according to our 
judgment as to their merits. We allow 
free trial and cash discount on all “two 
star" and “three star" cleaners, and sell all 
“three star” cleaners on easy payments. 


Our Mail Order Department 


enables you to purchase by mail (no matter 
where you live) just as conveniently as if 


right in our show rooms. 
FREE FREE 


We have published a book entitled “How 
to Select a Vacuum Cleaner." It contains 
a lot of things you should know about if 
you want to get the best for your money. 

For a limited time a copy will be sent 
nbsolutely free on receipt of coupon below. 
Any further advice is also free. 

A two cent stamp today may save you a 
lot of trouble and expense later. 
NOTE:—When you buy from us you are 
sure to get absolutely new cleaners of 
very latest models—not rebuilt goods. 
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THE GIANT HEATER 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO, WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to round wick lamp or gas jet (naked 

flame or mantle burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., writes: 
"We have used your Giant Heater in our home 
five years and are certain it saves us a ton of 
coal a year, besides its convenience.” 
SENT POSTPAID, BLACK IRON, $1.00; 
; BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed FREE. 
THE GIANT HEATER CO., 743 Temple St., Springfield, Macs 


"DON'T SHOUT” 


“I bear you. I can hear now 

as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHO 


qoe 


them in, 
mnyself, only that I hear all 


t. 
e Morley Phone for 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
asses are to 


Nue ble htless 
e, we 
nat dt^ Over o 


and harmless. can adju . one hun- 
jousand sold. Write for booklet and testim 
THE ‘MORLEY CO. Dept 785, Perry “Bie ae 
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in very reluctantly the first time. I had 
been taught that gambling is wrong. But 
everyone was doing it, even old Small. 

hen, a little Jater, Crimmins left on 
my desk, in an envelope marked “ Per- 
sonal,” a statement that my account was 
four dollars to the good, I forgot to have 
any compunctions. Five dollars in a few 
days had made four dollars. By a little 
foresight, by being in right, I had added 
nearly ten per cent to my month’s salary 
in a few days, without so much as turning 
over my hand. I took that statement out 
of my pocket and looked at it a hundred 
times, with feelings that alternated 
strangely. 

All the morning a battle raged back and 
forth inside ie, beeen my Conscience 
and the four-dollar Credit. I went on 
with the routine work of entering figures 
in a big ledger; but behind the figures I 
was conscious all the time of the battle, 
now swinging in favor of one side, now 
the other. 


IT" WAS an indecisive battle, yet as it 

progressed it turned a little in favor of 
the credit. Conscience can speak, but it 
cannot write. The pen is mightier than 
the sword—and mightier, also, than the 
pin-prick of conscience. The still small 
voice was warred against by the buzz of 
the office, the ticker in the corner, grind- 
ing out its record of money made, by 
the noisiness of money all around. No 
amount of clatter, no preaching, no pin- 
prick could drown out or wash out the 
writing on that slip. It was still there: 


Your account is credited . . . 


The amount of the credit was small, to 
be sure, but it was what the thing stood 
for that counted. It was visible evidence 
of my membership in the greatest club in 
the world—the In-Right Club. Also, it 
was a first seed of the harvest that I 
would use to do great good in the world. 
I went to a little more expensive place to 
lunch that noon; and when I came back 

tried to talk importantly about the 
market to Small. I decided to walk up- 
town, when the day was over, feeling that, 
now, when the doors of Success were 
swinging open to me, I must be careful 
of my health. And as I passed the swarm 
of clerks and factory fends streaming 
across Union Square, I felt a kind of 
superior pity for them. It was unfor- 
tunate Providence had ordained success 
for only the wiser few—unfortunate, but 
none the less the fact. 

Doubtless these poor clerks would 
pour out their whole lives at low-paid 
work, utterly unconscious that a few 
blocks south of them was a business in 
which a shrewd man might make in a 
single hour all that they made in a week, 
or a month. Too bad, I thought. Yet 
doubtless Providence had a reason for it. 
Wealth was a trust given to those who 
knew how to use it wisely and generously. 
“The many still must labor for the one,” 
I quoted to myself, not knowing where I 
had heard it, but supposing that it must 
be in the Bible somewhere. The thought 
was balm to the pin-prick wound. ]t 
did not dispel but it served to diminish 
the force of my doubts on the subject 
of our office pool. A little group of 
Salvation Army soldiers were gathered on 


: | the north side of the square, singing and 


Your Boy 
in Khaki 


will find many occasions when he 
will appreciate having a bottle of 
Absorbine, Jr., handy. After a 
hard day's work or a long hike 
Absorbine, Jr., will give him the 
much needed relief. Of course he 
is too proud to respond to "sick 
call” with only a stiff shoulder 
or sore, aching arms and legs. 


AbsorbineJ: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE mans MEO vs mat arr 


acts uickly and effectively on tired, strained 
muscles. It is preferred Y athletic trainers 
everywhere because it is so dependable in elim- 
inating stiffness and reducing inflammation. If 
he has ever been in college athletics he knows 
Absorbine, Jr. It is the liniment that may be 
applied to cuts and wounds. It is an 


Antiseptic and Germicide 


and cleanses as well as heals. Absorbine, Jr., 
may be rubbed freely on all irritated parts— 
kneaded into that sore netep or 
applied to a shoulder chafed from 
carrying a gun. 

It is highly concentrated and 
only a few drops are required at 
an application. 

Send him a bottle today. 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists 
or mailed anywhere upon 
receipt of price. 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of 10c in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
411 Temple St. Springfield, 


Send Me Your Hair 


I will make yourold hair new at little 
cost, or take your cast-off switches, comb- 
ings, etc. as part payment on new, high 
classhairgoods, toilet articles, perfumes, 
ostrich feathers, corsets, etc. Get some- 
thing you ecd for something you are 
not using. Writefor liberal offerand free 
Beauty Book. Your combings made into 
switches, $1.50. Mail your hair today. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 297, Wigs $85 
220 South State Street, Chicago. And Up 


I will tell the secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or any other cause 
is stealing from her the 
charm of girlhood beauty. 
I will show how without 
cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vi- 
brators, "beauty" treatments 
or other artificial means, she can take the look 
of age from her countenance. I want every 
oung or middle aged, who has a single 


woman, 
facial defect to know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and "crow's feet" an 
wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of a 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. | 
will explain all this to any woman who will write 
to me. I will show how five minutes daily with 
my simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


I absolutely guarantee results. No woman 
disappointed. I offer the exercises at 

my risk. Let me tell you about them. Write 
for my Free Book (sent in plain sealed envelope). 
It will tell you just what to do to bring bac 
rmness to the facial muscles and tissues an 
smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 1230 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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~~ 
> | appealing for contributions. I threw a 
| quarter into the tambourine, and a 
$ fervent “God bless you” followed me up 
| m Broadway. 
ü I had been in the office of Merode | 
| Juergens & Company several weeks when 
the} my first chance came. On an evening 
kd] 2. late in October I stayed away from the 
tal Keeps Contents class in money and banking to finish up 
li Icy-Cold for 72 Hours, some necessary statements at the office. 
il s: Steaming Hot 24 Hours | I was alone in the big room, about eight 
ek) ali vacuum bottes Nothin |o clock, when Juergens came in with two | 
m cork it. Temperatore of | other men. They passed rapidly through, | 
zl cune cannot beai 1| appearing not to notice me, and shut them- 
z Bottles Protected | selves into Juergens’s private office. For 
KE | pojutelysanitary. Easily | half an hour the echo of earnest conver- | 
| clean, Indispensible for ge j| sation floated out over the transom, 
proper eee d mili din. Pitcheraand | carried on the smoke of high-priced cigars. 
valid's broth, drink or food, Coffee Pots I wondered what was up. Some big deal, 


all night, without heat or 
ice, or bother of prepara- 
tion. Provides hot or cold drinks 
when motoring, yachting, hunt- 
ing, fishing, etc. 


Soldier's Outfit 


Give him an ''Icy-Hot." It 
will give him comfort. It may 
save bis life. 

No. 230. 43-D Bottle with 
bandles on cup and Khaki 
sling complete $2.50 prepaid. 
Sent direct to training camp 
or even abroad. 


doubtless. Millions, maybe. The thought 
| thrilled me. How many men would give 
{| anything they possessed to be as near to 
| the heart of high finance as I. Why, if I 

wanted to, right this minute I could 
| listen at that keyhole— 


| MY THOUGHT was interrupted by che 
=| 4" & sudden opening of the door. Juergens 
stood, framed in the rectangle of light. 


Soldier's Special ICY-HOT 0 ] gl 
4Sing Punch Kit “We gotta get right man," heard him 
2 say, "very important.” His eye roamed 


for Workers and School Child- 
ren. Metal, case black enameled, 
with leather handle. Upper com- a 

artment holds bottle which keeps 
iquids hot or cold as desired; low- 
er compartment keeps lunch moist 
and fresh. Complete with ICY- 
HOT Bottle $3.00 prepaid. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Look for the name ''Icy-Hot'* 
on Bottom—Accept No Sub- §& 
stitute. 7 4 

Sold by Jewelers, Druggists, E 
Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Department Stores. 


Send Now 


for our new Catalog No. 30 show- 


across the big office, attracted by the 
light on my desk. 
" Who's there?” he called. “That you, 
George?" 
: Without waiting for my reply he ducked 
| back into his office, said a few words to 
| the two other men, and jumped out again. 
"Come here, George!" he shouted. 
“Wanta see you right away.” 
I crossed to the private office. Juergens 
grasped my arm and half pulled me 


E 


ing ‘'Icy-Hots” from 

$1.60 up. Bottle inside. 

Icy-Hot OH Eo. TET " Gent'men, George Groton. Boy from 
Cincinnati, io Merwin, old home town. G boy. 


Dept. X 


If your 
ealer 
cannot 
supply 
you— 
gend 


Just what we're lookin' for. What?" 
Juergens’s two comrades were a tall 
cadaverous man with circles under his 
eyes and a drooping mustache, and a 
stout man who slumped in his 


, 


to us " 
direct. very À na; : 
Motor chair like a sliding hill, and was forever 
Restaurant s E 
, clearing his throat. 


| Both of them regarded me rather 


coldly. The fat one spoke first, with a 
preliminary gurgle. 


said. 


man?" 

"Course he can," Juergens broke in. 
* Didn't I tell you, old home town boy? | 
que what we're lookin’ for, I tell y'u. 

ow, George, " turning to me, “you 
listen close. 

I listened while juego unfolded the 
proposition, the other two regarding me 
moodily; the thin one pulling at his 
| drooping mustache and the fat one 
| breathing hard. 

The three of them, it seemed, were 
planning a consolidation of a group of 
| electric lines and public utility companies 
| in the country surrounding Pittsburgh. 
The electric lines had been put through a 
few years before in the first flush of en- 
thusiasm over interurban railways, when 
the popular impression held that all one 
needed to get rich was to run a track 
between any two towns and buy two cars 
to start, one at each end, and pass in the 
middle. Most of the stock had been 
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liard and Pool Table 


^ mounted on dining or library table or on its own 


URROWES 


CO, 42 Spring Street, 
‘0 San Francisco and Los Angeles Offices 


"Seems to have an honest face," ud 


“Almost simple," snapped the other. | 
“Can you keep your mouth shut, young | 
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| Bind You bU Down 
Yo prin Bills 


' Electric Light Turned Up and Down. 


When you switch on the ordinary Electric 
Lamp you have all the light whether 
you wish it or not. With 


National H Y |_©) Quality 


you have a beautiful clear, white light 
when turned “HY” or a 1 candlepower 
glow when turned “LO,” by a simple 
touch of the string. 

The convenience and economy of the 
turn-downable HYLO Lamp proves that 


A Little Light All Night is Right 


because a little light through the midnight 
hours means safety—protection and comfort 
combined. No stumbling or fumbling—no 
burglars in the H Y LO lighted home. 

Costs only 14 a cent all night foreach HY LO 
burned "LO" all night. HYLO is ready to 
give a flood of bright light instantly at the 
touch of the string for night emergencies. 


Don't Waste Electricity These Days 
Consider how often a “LO” light is needed 
in Sickroom, Nursery, Bedroom, Bathroom, 
Hall, Stairway, Porch, Garage. 

Many evening lights can be turned “LO” 
much of the time and each HYLO Lanip 
can be made to pay for itself 4 or 5 times over, 
HYLO when turned “LO” consumes one- 
fourth of the current used by Resistunce 


| 


devices. 


HYLO CARBON 


8 or ks Candlepower 
16 or 1 Candlepower 
Price 60e 


HYLO MAZDA 
25 or 5 Watts 
20 or 1 Candlepower 
40 or 5 Watts 
32 or 1 Candlepower 
Price 90c 
HYLO Mazda for Private Home and Farm 
Plants. Same price—28 or 32 volts. 
Ask your Electrie Light Company, Electric 
or Hardware Dealer or Department Store to 
supply you. 
Every UY LO is guaranteed — Moncy back if you want tt. 
Write for new Booklet “Electric Light 
Economy and Comfort." 


Economical Electric Lamp Division 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


21 West Broadway New York City 
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accepted as Cash. 


Liberty Bom 
Write for Jos. DeRoy & Sons Bulletin 


See illustra 
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$1,090. 000.00. 
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Ease your 
P feet with 


"RES x 
üpporting- Rubber. |: 
r --nserts 


Foot troubles are generally due to one or 
more bones of 
position. 


the foot being out of normal 


Fallen arches cause 


In legs, t 


BOP PEELE: 


eens 


Run-over heels 
bones. Wizard He 


the hee bon 


then remain in proy 


WIZ 


Adjustable Foot liances 
ft. the é and fe re. Cont 


ain no metal 


uers; 1 10t . Write us 


simple treatise on foot trouble 


à Bl) or eile by by you 
Arch Builder i : X tipi 


ipraxy of the Foot"— 4 


ind HB Its FREE 


Callus Wizard Foot Appliance Co., 1639 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Remover 


Freelest Les 
Iz Draftsmanship 


Special offer now. Pay nothing 
for this Test Lessonin Drafting 
Learn from it how the Chicago 
“Tech’’ Course will give you a 
ractical training in Architectural, 
Electrical, StructuralSteel, Machine 
Drafting or any other branch of 
Drafting. Learn from this free les- | 
son whether or not you are a man 
who can study this technical calling 
to advantage. Send no money, 


$25 to $100 a Week 


|| Positions are always open to compe- 

tentdraftsmen. The warconditions are NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 

creating an extra demand and the trained man always MAGAZINE together with 
has the best opportunity. Our course gives this training One epee ee hands 

in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness and ' one of SUF 5 AMDORORDE 

its practical value is proved by our graduates’ success, Ormolu Gold Watch 


Fobs. When you wear 
College or Study At Home 


this fob you will get 
the glad hand of 
t fellowship 
ou need not leave your present occupation to get good : 
PRA, è will teach you by mail in your from brother 
e time. The work is the same as given in our Day and Eve- sportsmen 
ning Classes at the College here in Chicago and given directly SP 3 
by men who are engaged in the very work they teach. Upon j wherever you 
enrollment we give you a set of instruments or a cash credit go. 
if you hayo a set. for the course as you fe along, The fee / a 
is sọ small and the terms so easy that you will not feel the cost. z Send your 
" in Building , ask about our Builders’ Course order right now 
In Plan Reading, Construction and Estimating. vei 


d for the Free Lesson and see f. 'ourse! 
WRITE Bow practical this Courao is—and how castle wt 
can pay for it on our terms. State what branch 
of drafting interests you and whether College or Home Study. 


Chicago Technical College, 1234 Chicago ""Tech'" Bdg., Chicago 


ING, TRAPPING, and stories and 

pictures of outdoor sport and adven- 

ture, the actual experiences of red- 

blooded sportsmen, don't miss this 

á month's issue of the NATIONAL 

| E SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE. 
nee It's crammed from cover to cover 
with the sort of stuff you will sit up 
all night to read, besides a lot of 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camping and trapping outfits and 
the best places to go for good sport. 


Special Offer 


Send us 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will mail you, postage 
prepaid, a copy of this month's 


National Sportsman 


255 Col s Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


SNE Sim Helo, Brother 


purchased by residents of the little towns 
along the lines. The properties had paid 
dividends the first year—not out of prof- 
its, however, as subsequently developed— 
and had since plodded along in an indif- 
erent fashion, breaking even one year, and 
running behind the next. 

Juergens and his associates had been 
gradually accumulating small blocks of 
stock, picking them up here and there as 
they could and carrying them under 
various names, until they had secured 
control of all the important lines but one. 
Given control of that one, and with the 
erection of a new power-house which 
would utilize the current of a nearby 
river, Juergens believed that the various 
properties could be brought together 
under one holding company which would 
be profitable. A reorganization would be 
| necessary, of course, and everybody who 
held either bonds or stock in the original 
companies would lose heavily. But then 
they were due to lose anyway, Juergens 
said. It didn't make any difference. 


UERGENS still lacked four thousand 
shares of the stock of the N. L. & G.; 
it was this stock that I was to be sent 
out to buy. About eight hundred shares 
were held by a rock-ribbed old dairy 
farmer named Simpson, an ex-member of 
the legislature and a man of considerable 
influence in the district; the other shares 
were scattered among small holders who 
took their cue in the matter from him. 
An offer had been made to Simpson a 
year before which he had refused. Since 
then the affairs of the N. L. & G. had gone 
from bad to worse. His holdings had 
steadily declined in value; Juergens hed 
expected any day that he might come in 
with an offer to sell. But when a year had 
passed without his surrender it was de- 
cided to go after him. Labs 
"You're young 'n' honest lookin', 
Juergens said to me. “More’n that, you 
know how t' deal with country people. 
Get on train to-morrow night; go out 'n 
see Simpson. Say you represent me, and 
come t’ repeat my offer ’f last year, fifteen 
dollars a share for his stock. He'll refuse 
*n’ try to push y’u up. Let him do it. 
Let him run y’u up to forty, you fighting 
all th’ time. Take it at forty’n’ act scared 
to death when y'u do it. "Tain't that he 
| wants money so much as that he wants 
to beat som’body. Und’stand?” 
| I said I did. . 
"Once y'u get his, easy matter to pick 
up all th’ rest at-your own price. Und'- 
stand?" f : 
Again I nodded. He furnished me with 
a list of all the stockholders in question, 
earning statements of the N. L. & G. and 
the surrounding lines, showing how badly 
they were doing, a map of a projected 
line to compete with the N. L. & G which 
| would leave Simpson high and dry if it 
| were ever built—though ‘Mer Juergens 
had never intended to go any further with 
| its building than the preparation of that 
map. 3 
Now y’u got ever’thing but money, 
he concluded. “Get that to-morrow. 
Twenty-five thousand, actual ‘In G 
we Trust’ money; drafts for the balance. 
Leave to-morrow night six-thirty ’n’ don't 
come back without that stock, George: 
Und'stand?" f 
His tone had been ve friendly, almost 
fatherly, up to the end. But with Er 
| last words his voice hardened and a co 
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THIS SPECIMEN LESSON—AND WHOLE COURSE IN 7 EVENINGS 
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Proper ht gray light came into his eye. I wondered 

artt cu where I had seen that look before, and 

quently dey then I remembered. It was on the ball 
D. grounds at Merwin, when he called 

the last batter out and the crowd had 
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| 4 bra t 7 . : A Write this circle ar che beginning of and 
ss Why had I been selected for this enter- Lp ag aay use BONN 
RTT E prise, anyway? Because my face was br e Lowel A Yrhisis th 
pisei fresh, and I could "get on with country | — S 4n ge. JB ene By lerong the circle remain open it will be a hook, 
pres people." But why was a guileless face M ear Jan m Von Paragon System of Shorthand and this hook stands for A. Thus will be 
Mats Bre required if the business was to be open down in Paragon." You can learn the | Ad Adi mother Aa the end dus U and you 
SERN b and aboveboard? Why could not Juergens, entire System in 7 | ai pits name, Ado 
* M A himself, undertake itf He, too, had been Used in Government evenings—the spare in 
€ any dient born in a country town; like me, he had Service hours of only one ^O eliminate che viti and. final strokes 
TE once known how to get on with country "I learned Paragon | Week. Other systems | md O wit mman whch i de Paragon symbol 
lacked four thas: Shorthand from the kome- | are as far behind this 
bof te Lit eople. If he had lost that knack, why study course—the lesons*| as a mule wagon is to | "9 
ok of the A. : z ze ith fur- h V 
uersu] had he lost it, and how? What had hap- || Mons ems oe At tno | an automobile! It is | ^ fee entem 77 ehe mateo 7 
atts pened to him? What had the city robbed || end of a week I coud | the coming great CLR ECS 
eight hund: : him of? I remembered the stories Small write the system nicely. I shorthand method. m mm 
xl-nbbel had told me about Juergens's first days in | | Government service, | Study this easy lesson Ta end; jeu; be Me 
Su S New York, about the pinkness of his || Treasury Department, and you can’t help see- Tee condeue; de B scrote Ms aos oo dd 
i man of cheeks and the contagion of his boyish na pions Ok. on | ing Just why! B-ke gee yeaa on Ml dix vid 
m; th e is BEN i 
2 E f RE bow he sw d NE office Sixt OE Ii siena AMAZING OFFER TO YOU! the large ande O. ard you will have O7 
g small ho ike a breath of clean country air. wi eee MAS boen Acris ERR CE Y 
: meadow, with the silen 
No doubt of him had ever entered my |] to 1,400. 1 owe my rapid Cash allowance of t A and 
advancement to Paragon twenty dollars W omined 
if you learn now! You now have 5 of the charac- 
ters. There are only 26 in all. 


Shorthand."—E. C. ALLEY, 
Room 426, Winder Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Used in Court Reporting 
“I have been the Official 
Court Reporter for the 
Ninth Judicial District of 
Louisiana for a number 
of years, using Paragon 
Shorthand exclusively. 
Some years ago I learned 
this system in seven les- 
sons. WithParagonShort- 
hand I am able to do any 
kind of work with asgreat 
rapidity as the occasion 
may demand."—J. MAR- 
TIAN HAMLEY, Lake Provi- 
dence, La. 
Used in Public Schools 
* As a result of competi- 
tive tests, Paragon Short- 
hand was unanimously 
adopted as the exclusive 
system for the Atlanta 
High Schools. The classes 
we have already gradu- 
ated in Paragon are by 


Then you memorize 26 simple word- 
signs, 6 prefix abbreviations and 
one rule of contractions, That ís all. 


matter f 
2 made t 
ie had refused. M 


The regular ice 
for the Self-tuition 
Outfit of Paragon 
Shorthand System is F 
$25.00 and thousands the evenings of one week, take 
of students have paid few moments right now and 
that fee. In view of learn the lesson in the panel at 
the sudden and tre. the right. This will convince 
mendous demand for Y9U. i-i. 

SOEROETR DRY. and to Ne n M viek kag.. 
place this System so ; NS 
far ahead that its ex- «7 interdependent — 47 irregularity 
cellence will become g tndefatigable ~~ irresistible 
recognized as para- The Fastest, Simplest Shorthand 


mount, we have set 
4 à Having learned the very few, simpl 
aside $300,000.00 in Paragon symbols, you will be in aes 
cash allowances— session of a system of shorthand with 
twenty dollars each— which anything and everything in the 
anguage can be written—from the 


$ I 
to those who wish to simplest words to the most difficult and 
complicated scientific terms—written 7 


LEARN THIS WON- 
DERFUL SYSTEM to 10 times faster than in longhand— 
more legibly than in any other short- 


No shading, no positions, no 


heart before. He was Business personi- 
fied to me; he was Success. Whatever he 
did was right; for a smile from him I 
would have worked my heart out. And 
now—just a different glance in his eye, 
just a subtle change in his tone, and for 
the first time I found myself wondering 
about him. Where had that glance come 
from, that tone? Men spoke of him as 
having conquered New York. Did New 
York, then, take from a man even while 
it gave to him? It had taken something 
from Juergens—something that had once 
made it possible for him to “get on with 
country people." Something of com- 
paratively little value perhaps, in pro- 
portion to what it had given—but some- 


thing nevertheless. 


THE other two men filed out, casting 
d . urned to far the best we have 
oubtful glances at me. It turned "out" during my NOW. han x 
twelve years' connection isjoined vowel symbols in P 1 
C Only Five Dollars Now! The longest words can be written 
faster than spoken. 


with the schools.” —W. C. 
Lowe, Head of the Sho: 
hand Departments, 18 
Avery Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 
Paragon is also being taught in 
the High Schools of Alton, Iil., 


face Juergens, determined to tell him that 
I had no stomach for the enterprise, pre- 


pared to face that steely glance. * 
one. The 


You should easily in- 

: That is why the enti t 

crease your efficiency be Learned ce be. Evene of 
Just 7 Days s 


and salary by takin 
y by g —then practice for speed. Read the 
Notice 


And the steely glance was 
man was transformed again. It was the ç High Schools of Alton, Dl 
. . n n ln i 
old, big-hearted Juergens who gave public | | and'eisewhere. Xx advantage of this eX- letters in the left-hand panel 
buildings to Merwin, and headed sub- Used in Big Corporations CU MIOURK. opportanity that Paragon is being used in all de- 
TENG h $ am ge Orre- partments of shorthand work—in th 
scription lists, and let himself be bossed Paragon Shorthand. “fe sayu | spondence course in service of the Government, in Sour 
about by his daughter. He slapped me on and as for speed—there’s no limit. | p reporting, in leading schools, in the 
aren WALLER, Ja. Standard aragon Shorthand. offices of the largest corporations. 
ny, eek, Q9. . 
ones Thousands have glad- SEND ONLY $1.00 and agree to pay 
only $4 more when the full course of 


ly paid $25 for the 
Paragon Shorthand has come to you. 


course and are now en- Or send $5 with your first letter. Mak 
f ; y rst letter. 

thusiastic advocates of payment by money-order, cash in Puri 

tered letter or certified check. The en- 


Paragon. 
To prove to yourself tire course; With rers sheets and dic- 
ion matter, as us n our regula 
that you can learn the $25 correspondence course—ALL FOR 
entire system during $5. Sent parcel post prepaid. 


The King Institute guarantees to return 


. 5 
Money refunded if you cant learn your five dollars if you cannot learn the Par- 
hlet with further information, testi- 


agon System of Shorthand. We will mail a pam 
monials, guarantee, etc., if desired. HY LOSE TIME? Order today and you'll be 
Remember our GUARANTEE. Wesend anywhere. 


delighted with what comes to you. 
154 East Thirty-Second Street 


KING IN. STITUTE, Inc. ha A] New York, N. Y. 


Used by Business M 


en 

“I am using Paragon Shorthand 
in making my notes in the daily 
routine the work. It is of 
incalculable help in aiding me in 
making my own notes of private 
business matters relating to my 
work in auditing, and I wish I had 
taken it up long sínce."—-JOHN 
F. CAntLL, Auditor, Florence Elec. 
Ligh 


the back. 

/ “Big chance for you, George,” he 
cried. “Show what's in y'u. Not only 
me—those other chaps, too. Import’nt 


men. You'll do it.” 
It was the Juergens whom no one could 


resist; I felt all my momentary doubt 
melting away before his radiant warmth. 
Yet a modicum remained: I gathered 
as a to put a single halting question. 
€ 
r. Juergens, " I began, “I thank you 
€ver so much for the chance. I—but— 
that is—is it honest?” 

“Honest!” Juergens exploded, and there 
Was just a trace of the steel. “What d’you 


nean, honest?" 


t & Utilities Co., Florence, S. C. 
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I Will Save You More 


Than 12 on a $100 UNDERWOOD 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President 

VERYONE knows the reputation of the Underwood Typewriter. 

I will send you on TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL a High Grade No. 

4 Visible Writing Underwood, with Back Spacer, Tabulator, 
Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and Special 
Touch Typewriting Instruction Book, that will teach you to operate this 
simple Underwood in one day. I will give you a written guarantee of 
FIVE YEARS' SERVICE from date of sale and I will save you much 
more than one-half the manufacturer's price. 


29 Years’ Experience— Confidence of 200,000 Customers 


I am the largest typewriter re-builder in the world, employing the most. expert work- 
men in the typewriter business. I handle only Underwoods, obtaining all my machines 


and all new parts direct from the Underwood Company. 


How I Double the Life of an Underwood 


Do not confuse me with a second-hand dealer. 
that I have spent 25 years perfecting. 
from top to bottom. 


I put each machine through a process 
Each machine is taken apart and re-built 


The frame is re-enameled, the bright parts re-nickeled. All parts unfit for further 
service are discarded and replaced by new parts purchased from the Underwood 
Company. Every machine is equipped with new type, new platen, new ribbon 
vibrator, front scale, feed roll, ribbon, space bar, key rings, key glasses, rubber feet, 
ete. Expert mechanics re-adjust and re-align each machine. It will stand any me- 
chanical typewriter test. 


My Five Year Guarantee— Ten Days' Free Trial 


I personally stand back of eve ry machine that goes through my fac- 
tory witha WRITTEN FIVE YEARGI ARANTEE OF SERVICE 


I guarantee to send you a genuine Underwood, exactly as illustrated 


You May 
and described herewith You don't 


ki even have to buy the machine 
$ RENT; RENT at the time you get it. You can try it for ten days ERE amd thou 
1 PURCHASE PRICE SEINE lude the machine I send you does not look, work and write 
t [t] 


ve new, you may return it and I will refund any deposit or « harges 


paid by you. This guarantee affords you complete protection 


FOR CASH OR 


Mail coupon or post card toda or special low 
pat So Rent or Buy ` upon r post card today for special low 


and terms. You can RENT, applying six 
months’ rental on purchase price, buy on easy terms or 
secure discount for cash. 


Our Other Plan Brings Underwood FREE 


“T mean for me to buy up the stock 
from these country people at such small 
prices. Won't it be worth more?” 

Juergens laughed. 

“More? 'Course it'll be worth more. 
What'll make it worth more? Answer me 
that. What?” l 

“The consolidation,” I faltered. 

“Consolidation nothin’. Consolidation 
don’t increase values. Only one thing in- 
creases values. — What's that? Brains; 
that's what. Whose brains? Mer Juer- 
gens's brains. "Member this, George, 
stocks worth gen'lly just what th' brains 
of the fellows that run the companies are 
worth. Simpson ’nd his crowd got th' 
stock; we got th' brains. So we get th' 
stock. See? Always works that way; 
always will. 'Member that." 

He put his hands on my shoulders and 
smiled down at me in a big-brotherly 
kind of way. 

“Don’t you ever worry 'bout honesty, 
George. Mer Juergens's been down here 
twenty years, 'n' no man c'n say he ever 
did a crooked deal. Y’u b'lieve in Mer 
Juergens, don't you?" 

“T surely do!” I exclaimed. 

“Good,” he cried, slapping me on the 
shoulder. “Were goin’ do big things, 
George. We won't let anybody get ahead 
old Merwin boys, will we?" 

“We certainly won't," I answered. 

"* We"—the word was music in my ears. 
Mer Juergens had said we, as though he 
and I were equal partners. I had pene- 
trated into the holy of holies; I had been 
part of a conference of high finance; I was 
on the inside of a big deal that in a few 
weeks would set the Street to gossiping. 
| I was the ambassador of a great, big, 
| friendly man. My shoulder tingled all the 
way home where he had slapped it, as 
| though a king had laid his sword across 
| it and conferred knighthood upon me. 
I felt a kind of a Crusader exultation. I 


could trust Mer Juergens. No man could Àte 
2 ow papel agency plan nou are not say that he had ever done a crooked de of 
USKeC O do Anuy canvassing or soliel Ing lor * . . * 
orders. You simply co-operate with us; be- Se% | thing. All my questionings faded away tat h 
Goming pert of our Datos ide pi ganiza- I d before the upward surge of my loyalty to be h 
lon ou can easily get your nder- Jue. H q- 

E wood FREE in this way. Send name SS. È S the man who had picked me out of a Even 
and address on coupon, today and E oe little country town and set my feet in the ^M) 
earn abou er No. 36 No e sd Rea 

S S 
E. W. S. SHIPMAN, President Kam center of the world. 


Days' 


Guarantee Free Trial 


I boarded the train the next night as a 
pilgrim might have set forth in execution 
of a holy mission. I had dinner in the 
dining car, and afterward sat reading a 
magazine which contained an article on 
the big men of Wall Street. 

e The article did not mention Juergens, 
and for a moment I wondered by what 
oversight he had been left out. 


CHAPTER XIII 


I LEFT the train early next morning at 

the little town this side of Pittsburgh, 
where Simpson lived. A rickety one- 
horse shay carried me up to the hotel, 


: In à 
the driver and I sitting together by his j 
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How Four Pitiful Failures 
Discovered the Road to Fortune 


N 7() TE . Men are asking—" How can I earn more money—what shall I 
* do to reach the turning point in my life?” These remarkable 
instances of how four failures found the answer may point the way to you. 


YOUNG man in the East had an 
A article for which there was a 
nation-wide demand. For twelve 
years he “‘puttered around” with it, 
barely eking out a living. Three years 
ago he began to analyze himself. He 
discovered that his one great fault was 
his inability tocome toa quick, definite 
decision. Time and again he had tried, 
in a half-hearted way, to market his 
goods. This time he steeled himself to 
fight a winning battle. He began to 
develop his strength of will so that no 
imaginary mountain could turn him 
aside from his purpose. i 


From $30 to $1,000 a Week 


Today this young man is worth 
$200,000. He is building a $25,000 
home—and paying cash for it. He has 
three automobiles. His children go 
to private schools. He goes hunting, 
fishing, or traveling whenever the mood 
strikes him. His income is over a 
thousand dollars a week and he at- 
tributes his amazing success to his 
super-developed power of will. 


A School-Teacher’s Rise 


A teacher in a little town just out- 
side of Chicago was so “down and out” 
that he couldn't pay a $10 debt which 
he had contracted months before. 
Every cent hehad scraped together had 
been lost through an investment in a 
corporation that failed to make good. 
Discouraged, sick at heart, he was 
forced to do something quickly to re- 
coup his losses. He secured a position 
in a small private school, and in a re- 
markably short time was the owner of 
it. As he says, “I am theownerof a busi- 
ness worth many thousands of dollars 
and owe no man a cent." Talk to him 
and he will tell you what his newly re- 
vivedstrengthof mindhasdoneforhim! 


A Failure at 60—Then 
Sudden Success 


In a little town in New York lives 
aman who two years ago was pitied by 
all who knew him. From the time he 
was 14 he had worked and slaved—and 
at 60 was looked upon as a failure. 

Vithout work, in debt to his charita- 
ble friends, with an invalid son to sup- 
Port, the outlook was pitchy black. 
Then, suddenly, things began to 
appen. He went to the owner of an 
old vacant factory, secured the place 
ata ridiculously low rent, with the first 


By Stanley D. Hopkins 


three months’ rent free. He almost 
demanded a loan of $500 with which to 
begin some experiments. In three 
weeks he was out for business. In 
three months his plant was working 
day and night to fill orders. During 
1916 the profits were $20,000. During 
1917 the profits, it is estimated, will 
run close to $40,000. And this genial 
62-year-young man is enjoying plea- 
sures and comforts he little dreamed 
would ever be his. ~ 

Ask him what made the remarkable 
change in his life and he will tell you 
that it was his life-and-death deter- 
mination to whip his own mind—so 
that he could do the things he wanted 
to do without being hampered by a 
weak, milk-and-water will. 


Former Newsboy Heads 
$1,000,000 Business 


From “peddling papers," to the 
management of a concern doing busi- 
ness of over a million dollars a year, is 
a far cry indeed. Yet that is the re- 
markable achievement of a 26-year-old 
youth from the West. Born of Rus- 
sian parents, raised in a tenement, with 
no education save that gained in the 
ordinary grade school, this young busi- 
ness giant forced his way to the front 
rank of his profession. For a whileafter 
he stopped selling papers he drifted 
around from job to job. Two years 
ago he made his present connection. 
Today he drives around in his own 
motor-car, his income is almost unbe- 
lievable when one considers the handi- 
caps he had to overcome, and his pros- 
pects for “five-figure” yearly earnings 
are exceedingly bright. He disclaims 
allcredit for his success—stating thatit 
was only through systematically devel- 
oping his personality and will-power 
that he was able to make his way so 
rapidly. 


Their Guide to Wealth 


These are but a few of the hundreds of 
achievements brought about through sys- 
tematic will-power development. Regard- 
less of what a man may be—what failures 
he may have gone through—he can have 
practically anything he wants out of life 
if he will but use and develop his God-given 
power of will. For will-power is the secret 
of every greatachievement. It makes weak 
men strong. It makes leaders out of fol- 
lowers. It makes doers out of dreamers. 
It makes dominating personalities out of 
cringing wrecks of humanity. It makes 
successes out of failures. It makes dollars 


jingle where only pennies clinked before. 

And the most wonderful thing about 
a strong will is that it may easily be ac- 
quired by anyone. Prof. Frank Channing 
Haddock—a scientist whose name ranks 
with James, Bergson, and Royce—after 
20 years ot research, investigation and 
study, has prepared a remarkable set of 
actual exercises, lessons and new methods 
which have already revolutionized the 
lives of over 200,000 men and women in 
all parts of the world. This book, called 
“Power of Will,” is issued by the Pelton 
Publishing Co. of Meriden, Conn. Mr. 
Pelton has authorized me to say that any 
reader who cares to examine the book may 
do so without sending any money in ad- 
vance. In other words, if after a week’s 
reading you do not feel that this book is 
worth $3, the small sum asked, return it 
and you will owe nothing. 

When you receive your copy for exam- 
ination I suggest that you first read the 
articles on: The law of great thinking; 
how to develop analytical power; how to 
perfectly concentrate on any subject; how 
to guard against errors in thought; how to 
drive from the mind unwelcome thoughts; 
how to develop fearlessness; how to use the 
mind in sickness; how to acquire a dom- 
inating personality. 


No Money in Advance 


Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of 
will-power being the fountainhead of wealth, 
position and everything we are striving for, 
and some may say that no mere book can teach 
the development of the will. But the ereat 
mass of intelligent men and women will at 
least investigate for themselves by sending 
for the book at the publisher's risk. I am sure 
that any book that has done for thousands 
what “Power of Will" has done, is well worth 
investigating. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
200,000 owners who have read, used and 
praised "Power of Will" are such prominent 
men as Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu 
Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; 
Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie, of Nebraska; Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General Britt; General Man- 
ager Christeson, of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper 
of Kansas, and thousands of others. 

As a first step in will training, I would sug- 
gest immediate action in this matter before 
you. It is not even necessary to write a letter. 
Use the form below, if you prefer, addressin 
it to the Pelton Publishing Company, 16- 
Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and the book 
will come by return mail. This one act may 
mean the turning point of your life, as it has 
meant to me and to so many others. 

PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

16-W Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
I will examine a copy of “Power of Will” and I 
agree to remit $3 or remail the book in five days. 
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A Lifetime Friend 


HE Big Ben man 

in the evening of 

life enjoys ambi- 
tion's contentful reward. 
Big Ben to him is a life- 
time friend. 

And you, in retrospect, at 
three - score - and - ten, will 
thank Big Ben of Westclox 
for each cheery morning call 
—his faithful comradeship 
through life—his thrifty 
guarding of your hours: 

“Good fellow, Big Ben, he 
helped me live on time!" 


LaSalle, 11.,U.s.A. Western Clock Co. 


Big Ben of Westclox is re- 
spected by all—sentinel of time 
throughout the world. He's 
loyal, dependable and his ring is 
true — ten half-minute calls or 
steadily for five minutes. 


Back of Big Ben stands a com- 
munity of clockmakers. Each year 
they build more than four million 
alarms—accurate, long-lived, almost 
friction-free. And Big Ben is their 
masterpiece. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler's; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn't 
stock him. 


Makers of Westclox 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep- Meter 


Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty-four years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPH 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. Weassist them 
to secure these positions. how you can become 

ul. Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write for 
catalogue— NOW. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box AM., 780 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


Free Trial 


HAVE this superb triple silver plated 

Lyric Cornet shipped on free trial. If 
you decide to buy, pay the rock-bottom price 
at the rate of only a few cents a day—carrying 
case free on special offer. 


offers on all 
catalog Is fri 


Dept. 1089 
abash Ava. Chicago IN 


: L 
since "E 


1881 


Simpson's house was a little white 
affair set under the shielding shadow of a 
reat modern barn and shrinking down 

eneath it, as though conscious that it 
housed only human beings—not quoted 
on the Pittsburgh Produce Exchange— 
and that it soul not, therefore, look for 
any favors in the way of paint or care. 
Mrs. Simpson answered my knock, a 
little woman who must have been pretty 
before so many children came. 

Mr. Simpson was in the barn, she said; 
she would call him. But, turning a bit 
timidly, she didn’t think he wanted any 
books to-day. 

I told her that I was not selling books, 
that I had business with Mr. Simpson. 

So he came, preceded by the sound of 
heavy boots and the smell of the stable, 
He was a giant beside his wife, a big- 


| muscled man with a heavy beard, and 


the unruly gray hair that is the symbol 
of unruly energy tumbling over his head. 
His hand rasped like a file. 

“Mr. Simpson?" I asked, smiling. 

He did not smile or speak; he simply 


| nodded. I sat down, and when he made 


no move to follow me, got up again a 
little awkwardly. I would have handed 
him one hundred dollars of Juergens's 
money on the spot if he had only opened 
his mouth and said something. lon sell 
goods to any man who will talk; it is the 
silent man, who sits dumb, expressing 
neither interest, enthusiasm nor impa- 
tience, who is impregnable. The minute he 
speaks, if only to say “ I don’t want nothin’, 
now get out of here," he has weakened his 
defense. So long as he does not speak at 
all, no living man can sell him anything. 

“A lovely day," I hazarded, not want- 
ing to begin with business until he had 
spoken. He merely nodded again, this 
time a bit impatiently. 


S° WITHOUT verbal guidance of any 
sort from him, without even an ex- 
pression on his features to tell me what 
sort of progress I was making I had to 
plow itfsiche through my story. I was 
representing Merode Juergens & Com- 
pany, I said. A slight scowl touched his 
face at the mention of Juergens's name, 
but I pushed on desperately. We had 
made him a proposition a year ago for his 
stock in the N. L. & G. I had come to 
repeat that proposition. The N. L. & G. 
was not essential to us, as he knew. In 
fact, one plan which we had considered 
was to build a line almost parallel that 
would give us everything we needed in 
that territory and would cut off the N. L. 
& G. altogether. Still, Mr. Juergens 
wanted to be fair, I said. 

I waited for Simpson to answer, but he 


did not. His silence was getting on my 
nerves. I began to flounder and repeat 
myself. Mr. A uerus wanted to be fair, 


I said again. 
“Is that all?" Simpson grunted. 
"Why, yes," I replied. “I hope you 
will decide to sell, Mr. Simpson. I can 
offer you a fair price, and—it's my first 
business deal," I added ingenuously, and 
I am very anxious to make it successful. 
My ingenuousness did not soften him. 
“I don't care to sell,” he said gruy, 
turning away. 
“But, Mr. Simpson—” 4 
“That’s all,” he threw back. “No use 
your talking to me. I don’t want to sell. 
He passed out of the little parlor into 
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The Making of George Groton, by Bruce Barton 


the dining-room. 1 followed at his heels, 
hanging on desperately. It was no use. 
He opened the door leading out of the 
dining-room, passed through, and closed 
it behind him without a single glance at 
me. I started to go after him, then, 
deciding it would do no good, I picked up 
my hat and let myself out the front door, 
as low in spirits as I had ever been in my 
life. A little way down the road I turned 
and looked back, stirred by the faint 
hope that Simpson might have relented; 
but he was standing in the doorway of 
his barn, his arms crossed, his big head 
dropped forward on his chest, watching 
me gloomily out of sight. He looked like 
the statue of Jove in the Merwin High 
School, heavy-headed and whiskered and 
emotionless. 

I drove back to the hotel, washed my 
face in cold water, and studied over the 
list of stockholders that Juergens had 
given me, The second largest number of 
shares were held by Doctor Alger; the 
third important holder was named Albert 
Higgins. Both lived in town, and I called 
on each of them during the morning. 

The doctor received me courteously. 
Had I seen Mr. Simpson, he asked. I 
said I had. Had Simpson agreed to sell? 
I swallowed my New England conscience 
with one gulp. He had not definitely 
agreed, I said, but I believed that he 
would. 

“Very well," said the doctor; "when 
pube Mr. Simpson's agreement, come 

ack to me. I will do whatever he decides.” 

Higgins was the proprietor of the local 
feed store, a fussy, self-important little 
man, who could hardly wait for me to 
introduce myself. 

"I heard you was in town," he 
squeaked. “Simpson telephoned me. 
Guess you got a little surprise out there. 
He-he! Y’u didn’t fool old Simpson, and, 
by jinks, you don’t fool me, neither. 

-he!" 

„His Adam's apple worked up and down 

his scrawny neck as he laughed. I re- 
sisted a mad impulse to reach over and 
take it firmly between my thumb and 
orefinger and squeeze it until he should 
cry out for mercy. 


For the second time I plodded back to 
the hotel. 


LL the enthusiasm which I had 
brought with me from New York had 
tvaporated. I was no longer the rising 
young representative of a great Wall 
Street house; I was just a tired, lonesome, 
beaten kid. It was twelve o'clock, the 
our when I had expected to send a 
triumphant telegram to Juergens. Instead, 
the whole morning had passed without a 
Tay of hope. A kind of desperation 
seized me; I thought of hurrying around 
to as many of the stockholders as I could 
uring the afternoon, in the hope that 
some of them would capitulate and I 
might have even a little progress to report 
at night. But my instinct decided against 
the idea at once. Instinct—and my 
knowledge of Merwin. Within an hour it 
Would be noised about what my business 
Was in town, and that Simpson and Hig- 
in and Doc Alger had turned me down. 
Very individual holder of a share of 
Stock would be sitting on the edge of his 
charr eager to prove by a curt refusal that 


© Was just as sharp and independent as 
the rest. 


Greatest Money-Saving Idea Ever Conceived 


ONE DOLLAR will earn for you $15—maybe $25—a year, besides adding greatly 
to personal appearance. A wonderful plan for saving money, without possible 
chance of loss. Here’s the story. No self-respecting man likes to wear wrinkled 
trousers. Baggy knees make even a new suit look shabby; while freshly-creased 
trousers make you look well-dressed in an o/d suit. And sending them to the tailor 
is an expepsive luxury these days, when living costs so much. Stop throwing away 


money. Press your trousers AUTOMATICALLY, with Leahey's— 


Heatless Trousers Press 


Y remarkable invention which presses, creases 


We m i and reshapes trousers while you sleep. 
t gives new looking clothes every 


Neatly-creased trousers all the time. 

ry youth and man will appreciate. These 
are thrifty times. Give useful presents instead 
of pipes, cigars, ties, etc. This gift lasts a 
lifetime and saves money. Delivered in a 
special holiday gift package, decorated with 
holly. Imagine the delight of the man who 
receives something he really wants. Noth- 
ing is quite so acceptable as a Trousers Press 
and the cost is only one dollar. 
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Makes trousers wear longer. 
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Only $1 If You Keep It 
Nothing If You Don't 


Try the Press at our expense, 10 days 
You run no risk. If not entirely 
satisfied, send it back and we'll promptly 
return your dollar. You can’t lose. You 
can win $15 or more. Agents wanted. 

DEALERS — Big mag 


Press sells like hot cakes 


MONEY BACK COUPON 


Trousers Press Dept. 

Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., 25-X West Broadway, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1. Please send me postpaid one 
Leahey's Heatless Trousers Press. [f at the end 
of ten days I do not wish to keep it I will return it 
and you will return my dollar. (Specify regular 
Or stout size.) 

Name — 
Address 
Dealer’s 


free. 


ine and newspaper campaign. 


Nearly 1,000,000 sold. 


BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 
become a Certified Public or Cost Accountant; go Into busi- 
ness for yourself; demand for expert accountants exceeds the 
supply; our graduates earn over $5,000 yearly; have more 
business than they can handle; learn at home in spare time 
by our new system. Write for booklet and special offer. 
We have no solicitors. 
Universal Business Institute, 72 Madison Ave., New York 


Name and Address — 


.00 or more per week. My 
practical system of personal individual 

b il will develop your 
lent. Fifteen years’ successful work 
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State your age. 

of Illustratin 
The Landon School ,ot,'dustrating | 
1446 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland,O. 
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The Watch was ever the Noble Gift 


HE ideal gift is a handsome watch. 

It is beautiful, durable, and useful. 

Many times every day it reminds 

the one who receives it of the love and 

thoughtfulness of the one who sent it. 

Gruen watches are made in many beau- 

tiful models—oneto suit every taste. They 

are made by a modern guild of watch- 

makers, who preserve the traditions and 
craftsmanship of the ancient guild. 


Movements MADE IN SWITZERLAND 


The movements are made in Madre- 
Biel, Switzerland, by the most expert 
watchmakers in the world. 

They are then sent to the new and 
unique American workshops on “Time 
Hill,” near Cincinnati, where the cases 
are made and the movements finally ad- 
justed. 
i The result is a Swiss-American watch 
of rare beauty and time-keeping accuracy. 


Warcumaxers Guip, Dept. 
oS. Time Hill," Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches 


G 


ULTRATHIN. “The thinnest 
accurate watch made." Pre- 
cision grade exclusively. In 
square or octagon shapes, 14 
kt, 18 kt. or platinum, to 
special order. $165 to $550. 


How the pat. Gruen wheel train con- 
struction made an accurate watch thin 


PEN 
Verithin Watch 


“The most beautiful watch in America” 


328—DIAMOND PLATINUM WR 
Many other wristlets, all styles, 


Write ror “A WonrHY Company OF 
WATCHMAKERS" 

An interesting book, illustrated by a 
famous etcher, has been written about 
this modern guild, its workshops and its 
products. It describes fully all the 
Gruen models—for men and women. 
We will be glad to send it to all who 
are sincerely interested. 

The demand for Gruen watches is so 
great, and the production necessarily 60 
limited, that their sale is restricted to 
1.200 leading jewelry stores in the chief 
cities of the country. 1f there is no 
Gruen representative in your commu- 
nity, write us, and we will be glad to 
arrange for you to see any Gruen model 
you are interested in. 

Fixzo Prices, Verithins, $27.50 to $200. Ultra- 
thins, $165 to $250. Dietrich Gruens, $300 to 
$650. Wristlets, $25 to $150, with diamonds $125 
to $1200. Highest perfection attainable in grade 
marked "Precision." 


[ VERITHIN WAY | since 1874. Wonksnors, “Time Hill,” 


U.S.A.. and Madre-Biel, Switzerland. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto, Ont. 


THE GRUEN VERITHIN. 
Plain, engine turned, or en- 
graved gold cases—also in 
white, green, or yellow gold 
alloy. Any style dial. $27.50, 
$40, $55. $65 and up to $200. 


ISTLET. $575. 
$25 ro $1,200. 


Already, it seemed to me, I had detected 
a certain superciliousness in the attitude 
of the hotel proprietor; at dinner there was 
no doubt about it. The little town had 
vindicated its shrewdness: the emissary 
of Wall Street had been undone. The meal 
was full of little half-veiled quips at my 
expense. I hurried through and walked 
up-stairs again to my room. 

“You're too good for this town." 
Juergens’s words rang mogkingly in my 
ear. I had believed him, and had turned 
my back on Merwin and gone to New 
York. And the very first chance that 
came my way I had fumbled. I was a 
failure. I pictured myself going back to 
Juergens empty-handed. I could see the 
look on his face—the calculating, cold look. 
He would not berate me, that was the 
worst of it. He would listen quietly, look- 
ing me up and down, and when I was done 
he would dismiss me with a nod. He 
would send me back to the big ledger 
where I belonged. He had given me my 
chance to leap out of that class, and I had 
leaped, and fallen back s rawling. He 
would not discharge me; | was not im- 
portant enough to be discharged. I would 
just go back to the books. 

I thought of Small and his shabby little 
house, furnished with not quite enough of 
anything. Probably Small had had his 
chance once; bears biy he had been sent 
out, and had come back empty-handed. 
Probably that was the system, to try a 
man out, and then, if he didn’t deliver— 

I buried my head in my hands. The 
door of my room had been rattling a little; 
I thought for a time it was the wind. And 
then, as the gentle tapping continued, it 
came over me that someone was outside 
knocking. 

“Come in," I called. 

The knocking ceased for a moment, and 
then began again, gently, hesitatingly. 
There was another sound, too, something 
like a stifled sob. I shook myself out of 
my despair, and walking across the room 
unlocked the door and opened it wide. 

(To be continued) 


NEXT month George Groton gets 
deeper into it. He is let in on the in- 
side and asked to do a very ''delicate" 
piece of work. 


'The Double Effect of 
Friendliness 
By W. O. Fletcher 


J LIVED in Augusta, Maine, when a 
-boy and knew James G. Blaine. 

Some twenty years later I attended 
an informal reception of Blaine’s in 
Rockland, Maine. During a lull in the 
affair I approached Mr. Blaine and said, 
“You oroha hiy knew my people in Augus- 
ta, the Fletchers?” 

"Certainly; your father's name was 
Omar, and he lived on the Belfast road." 

That was one of Blaine's characteristics 
— never to forget a name or have any 
hesitancy in calling it. 

In this case it meant much to me to 
have such a man remember us. Any won- 
der that I never lost fealty to him when 
a candidate for office? 
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It's Their Underwear! 


Hot in the train, in the office, home, hotel, 
church, theatre! Feel wet, sticky. Cold when 
you go outdoors—and catch cold easily! You 
can avoid this. You can be perfectly comfort- 
able in warm rooms and yet thoroughly pro- 
tected against the cold outside, if you wear 


Duofold vies 


Cotton next to Skirf : COMFORT 


Warm Wool Outside : NO ITCH 
Air Space between : PREVENTS COLDS 


It's that thin inner layer of soft cotton that feels 
so good to the skin. It's the thin outer layer of 
fine wool that keeps you warm. And the wool 
layer absorbs bodily moisture from the cotton 
layer, evaporates it and keeps the garment soft 
and fresh and your body dry. The air space 
between provides healthful ventilation. 


Test these claims by wearing Duofold yourself 
—it’s worth the trial. 


If your dealer hasn't it, 
write us. Sample of the 
Fabric and Literature 


sent on request. 


Duofold Health 


Underwear Co. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Little Red Decides 


(Continued from page 41) 


children, and to reform our lives. She al- 
lowed that except for takin’ a drink once in 
a while, an’ playin’ cards, an’ shakin’ the 
hat, an’ swearin', an’ chawin’ terbacco, an’ 
smokin’, an’ stayin’ out late, an’ never 
goin’ to church, she knew I was a pretty 
good man. She reckoned we was about 
all alike, an’ needed her influence to do 
what she called ‘mold our lives anew.’ 
She said she’d done us a great wrong 
once, but she cal’lated she'd make it 
right with us soon. But she said she 
jest had to have love, that marriage with- 
out love was plumb sacrilege.” 

We waited, dread choking us. At last 


Tom finished. 
“She said that when I come to her an’ 


told her I loved her, she’d—she’d do it!” 


Tom was looking at the doctor when he 
finished, and we looked too. Doctor 
Kirk’s face was red, and his jaw was set. 
He seemed about to have a fit, or a stroke 
or something. He sat rigid, gripping the 
arms of his chair. 

“Well, w-what are y-you going to d-do 
about it?” he stuttered. 

Tom looked at Little Red a long time. 
It was mighty solemn around there. 

“If it’s for his good, I can he to her!” 
Tom said slowly. 

There was a crash, and our hearts al- 
most stopped beating. Then we saw that 
the doctor had fallen off his chair, and was 
groaning on the floor. When we picked 
him up tears were rolling down his cheeks, 
and he choked as if he would never get his 
breath. We had never dreamed he had so 
much sympathy for us. 

The dvi ie that we were about to 
marry Miss Eliza paralyzed us first, then 
stampeded the herd. We began franti- 
cally to hunt for other solutions. 

At last the doctor got his breath, but he 
spent a long time polishing his glasses an 
wiping his eyes. 

“The necessity may have passed," he 
finally eones “Suppose we let the 
boy decide. See here, Little Red, you 
want a mama, don't you?" 

Little Red had taken refuge beside Sing. 

“Ittle Red’s mama's a angel in heaven!” 
he answered gravely, nodding his curls. 

“Yes, your real mama,” agreed the doc- 
tor, but persisted: ‘“Wouldn’t you like a 
new mama? Someone to make nice things 
for you, and to love you?” 

“Auntie Jane and Auntie Mary make 
nice things for me,” he said, “an’—an’ 
ev'rybody loves Ittle Red!” 

The doctor polished his glasses again. 
“But don’t you want someone to tuc 
you in bed at night,” he insisted, read- 
justing his glasses, “and to tell you stories, 

and to hear your prayers?” 

The silence, the concentrated attention, 
made Little Red bashful, and he hid his 
face in Sing’s heathen blouse as he an- 
swered: 

“Ole Sing tuck Ittle Red in bed, an’ tell 
’tories, an’—an’ hear prayers!” 

The old heathen bowed his queued head 
over the curly one, and drew Little Red 
close. 

“Blast it!" swore the big doctor, "I 
can't see through these glasses at all!” 
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(Continued from page 35) 


One week later, under the combined 
influence of the boy’s parents, our editor, 
and the brave girl herself, Joe left us. He 
started for a school out in York State. All 
of us knew that he had been sent away— 
instead of being allowed to continue his 
education at the local high school—so that 
he would not see Harriet, and where there 
would be no association with her to dis- 
tract him from his studies. 

Somehow Harriet changed after Joe 
went away. After all, the brunt of the 
whole affair had fallen on her. Many 
evenings in the months which followed, 
we of the "Telegraph" office saw her 


| 


roaming the streets of our New England | 


town alone, wandering over the old scenes 
and walks that she had taken together 
with the boy. And inwardly we gave her 
all the sympathy we had to give. 


T WAS the sixth year after Joe had left 

us that we saw his first story in a 
magazine; it was a humorous cow-puncher 
story. It was quite an event in our office 
when George Kenyañ made the discovery 
and brought in a copy of the magazine. 
Harriet's face flushed as she read the boy's 
name. She carried the magazine home. 
We ran an article about Joe in our paper 
that evening, together with extracts from 
his yarn. We never knew until years 
afterward how the girl treasured those 
clippings. 

The boy was well on the road to literary 
success when he finally did return to his 
old home town. 

One of the first places he visited was our 
office, and one of the first persons he en- 
countered there was Harriet. She still sat 
at the old flat-topped pine desk by the 
big window. 

Back had changed noticeably. The 
knowledge that he was on the road to suc- 
cess had brought out strong lines in Joe’s 
face. There was an atmosphere of self- 
reliance about him that had not been there 
before. Poor Harriet, on the other hand— 
shabbily plain in such clothes as she could 
afford, careworn with the constant atten- 
tion which a paralyzed sister demanded, 
poorly nourished with such food as she 
could buy—had aged until at twenty-seven 
she looked thirty-five. 

There was a queer restraint between 
them after they had clasped hands and 
exchanged conventional phrases of greet- 
ing. To escape the painful embarrass- 
ment, Joe accepted Sam’s invitation and 
passed on into the inner office. When the 
door closed, Harriet bent again over the 
proofs. But her eyes saw them not. With 
her needle-pointed pencil she was making 
aimless “O. K.—H. E. B." marks on her 
blotter. Her lips were closed grimly and 
her eyes were hard. She choked back the 
emotion which seemed determined to over- 
pores her. After a while she went on with 

er work. Joe had become the young 
eagle. Already he had started to soar up- 
ward and away. She was only a poor 
little barnyard fowl. She must struggle 

' Onward through the years with the load 
that no one knew anything about. And 
there was small room for hope that her lot 
would be any different to the end. 


— The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there 

is need for the man who knows 
Higher Accounting. To meet the 
competitive conditions that exist to- 
day, waste must be eliminated, accurate 


cost systems must be installed, economies must be put into effect and the 
management, must have the whole situation charted and shown in figures 
whenever wanted. 'To analyze a business in this exhaustive way, a man 
must be to accounting what the highly trained lawyer is to the legal aspects 


of commerce. 


Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of Expert Accountants. 


That shows where opportunity is. 


Accounting given by the LaSalle 


La Salle Students 
and Graduates 


can now be found employed in the exec- 
utive departments of practically ali the 
large railroads, business houses and 
commercial organizations in the United 
States. Many prominent business con- 
cerns can be named in each of which 100 
to 900 or more LaSalle students or grad- 
uates from our several specialized de- 
partments are employed In responsible 


positions. For Instance— 

Pennsylvania R. R. . . . 913 
American Telegraph 

& Telephone Company . 259 
U.S. Steel Corporation . . 250 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R.. . 564 
Armour & Com ny e< » 162 
Chicago d& NW. Ry. . . 392 
Ford Motor Company . . 122 
Swift Company . . . . 187 
Standard Oil Compan) . 140 


Among the numerous firms and cor- 
porauona employing 50 to 100 or more 
aSalle students or graduates are the 
following: 
Western Electric Com pany 
International Harvester Co. 
B.F. Goodrich Company 
Wells Fargo Express Company 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
and every important railroad company 
in the United States. 

Morethan 125,000 men inactive busi- 
ness life {neluding a large number of 
corporation officials have been enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle 
training and service. Over 20,000 new 
students now enroll annually. The La- 
Salle organization consists of 800 people, 
including a staff of 300 business expel 

rofessional men, text writers, specia 
Fecture writers, Instructors and assist- 
ants. LaSalle students and graduates 
occupying reponse positions can be 
found throughout the entire English 
speaking world. 


Free Consulting Service 


Asa LaSalle student, you will also be 
entitled to the free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which gives you the privi- 
lege of calling on our s of expertsin 
any department at any time when you 
need special help or counsel. LaSalle 
Extension University isa clearing house 
of business information and through its 
many highly specialized departments is 
organized an equip to render à 
practical and distinctive service which 
cannot be supplied by any other insti- 
tution of similar character. 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University” 


Dept. 1233H 
Without cost or Lee yim on my 
garding your Home Study Course o 


your Consulting Service. Also ; 
men, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One. 


Name....... eee de pese vU nnii ome 
Present position. ..... enn 
Address |... een nnn Ree ke 


‘Also a copy of your valuable book for ambitious 


Write today for information about the course in Higher 
Extension University. 


Learn Higher Accounting 
By Mail 


Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting 
will give you their direct personal instruction by mail, 
guiding you step by step until you have mastered 
this paying profession. You will study text books, 
lectures and accounting methods prepared by author- 
ities—men who are actually employed or retained as 
expert advisors by leading industries. The underly- 
ing principles and the most modern methods of Busi- 
ness Analysis and Organization, and the Principles 
of Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law and Scien- 
tific Management all made clear. You will be given 
special preparation for the C. P. A. examinations and 
made ready to command a higher salary or to enter 
business as a Consulting Accountant. You can get 
all this in your spare time while you hold your present 


peace How better could you use your hours of 
eisure? 
Easy Terms 
No large fees. No large sum to pay down. This 


instruction is offered on a convenient monthly pay- 
ment plan. Our courses are for the ambitious man 
no matter how small his present income. Send the 
coupon below for full, detailed information. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Make the knowledge of these LaSalle experts yours. At least 
send for information about this course which has helped so many 
men to rise quickly to positions of greater profit and prestige and 
which you can easily master by home study. 

No matter where you may be or what position you may hold, 
LaSalle Extension University can put you on the road to greater 
success. This has been proved by the record of its students and 

raduates. The information we will send will tell you just what 
Enowledes you require to become proficient in Higher Accounting 
and how we teach you in the shortest possible time. It will point 
out the possibilities that are wide open to the man who has the 
training demanded by large business organizations. We will also 
send our book “Ten Years’ Promotion In One." Mail the coupon now. 


Chicago, Illinois 


part, please send me particulars re- 
Training in Higher Accounting and 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, íat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use, It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest jubsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder, 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 


kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 

and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 

get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 

shelf for regular or emergency use. ps 
With every order we send BOOK OF REC- .. 

IPES for preparing all our products. Write ^ 

Our list tells how each kind of |.” 


Sor it. ^ J 3 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, .^" Frank E. 
so you can choose just what you |^ Davis Co. 
will enjoy most. Send the 7 202 Central Wharf 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Pa Please send me your 
~ latest Fish Price List. 


coupon for it now. 
FRANK E. 
DAVIS CO. 
202 Central 
Wharf 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 

We will not give you any grand prize 
` if you answer this Ai Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
Y develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture witb 
6 centa in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
CJ/ and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 


4 hool of Cartoonin 
atid” *c ool ieveiand, Ohio 


W. 
834 Thaer Building 


R YOU Erect a chain of 6-foot Giant 

S F Le) Advertising Thermometers 
. Tbe 14 advertising spaces on each 

tor gupie Leti you $120 immediately plus $170 
iy K B you are a live one, open to some- 


yearly on renewals. ^, send now for booklet. 
ining new and Drona ng Congress Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


/ DIAMONDS: 
ANDWATCHES 


ON CREDIT & 
SPECIAL WATCH SALE 


HOWARD, WALTHAM 
SY Watch you want 


1 Trial. 
osy Payments and Free 
don 113-page Catalog. Send for it. 


GREAT DIAMOND SALE 


SPECIAL $39.50 GENUINE 
DIAMOND RING 


'onderful Value, $4.50 per month 
E 30 DAYS' TRIAL 
most spama ded "mee: 
eut Diamonds eve ere aie 
Mns 31.58 Ay ae 


RE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
ALFRED WARE reris c 


| lot." 


| “Let the past A itself and all the heart- 


| be just the same again. You have your || 
work, your friends, your ambitions. l 


The American Magazine 


At seven o'clock that night there came 
a ring at her old-fashoned pull doorbell. 
With her heart pounding fearfully, she 
went to open it to the one she dreaded 
most to meet. 

Joe came in and sat down in her little 
sitting-room. But, somehow, the old-time 
intimacy between them was lacking. 
With a sinking of her heart, the girl's worst 
fears were realized— Joe was calling on her 
in the nature of duty. 

They began to talk about his work. 
Like every man who is making his mark, 
he talked enthusiastically about himself. 
And she listened—wondering afterward 
what it was that he had told her. 

The fussy little clock on her mantel 
spun around to nine o’clock. The girl was 
faint and weak and ill. Her cup of sorrow 
was very full. 


UDDENLY, after a long pause in 

which he seemed to be deciding on his 
words, the boy arose and came over to the 
horsehair sofa on which she was sitting. 
He took his place beside her. 

“Harry,” he said gravely, looking at 
the floor, “I—I—don’t know exactly 
what I ought to say to you. Somehow, I 
can’t talk about it now, after all the days 
and months and years I’ve been away 
from you. But—I want you, girl! I want 
you to—to be my wife.” 

Harriet glanced at him quickly. 

“What?” she whispered. 

“I mean it, Harry," he said. "I've 
been out in the world. I’ve met lots of 
girls. But there’s never been one just like 
you. All the time that I’ve been away 
from pote I’ve been thinking of this meet- 
ing. I’ve been wondering how I'd say it. 
And now—the words come hard. But I 
want you. I want you—so badly.” 

And yet he did not speak in the tone he 
had used one evening in the long ago when 
he had bent over the aged yellow keys of a 
cheap pus He did not even take her 
hand. He did not look her in the eye as he 
said it. 

She moistened her lips. In a strange 
voice she replied: 

“Tt can't Be due I've got to—to take 
care of Ruth. My duty is cut out for me, 
go and find some girl who isn't handi- 
capped like me. I've got to struggle along 
somehow and be as happy as I can. I've 
done it since you have been gone away, 
pe». I can do it until the end. I don't 
«now why the world is made so, Joe. I 
can't reason why some seem to go through 
life with nothing to bother them; nothing 
to detract from their pleasure and com- 
fort and happiness. And there are others 
who just have to bear the brunt of about 
every kind of misfortune that's going. 
Maybe there's a reason for it that we'll 
know some day. But I can't see it now— 
although I wish I could. It would help—a 


“Harriet!” cried the boy. “I’m—I’m 
miserable. I don't know what to say or 


how to say it. I—” : ; 
“ Never mind, Joe,” she said soothingly. 


ache with it. We loved once—oh, it seems 


years ago! But something came between. | 


And somehow it seems things can never 


have my duty here. Let's part good 
friends—or, rather, let's remain good | 
friends to the end.” | 


The Jar of 
Musterole on 


theBath-Room | 


Shelf 


When little Susie had 
the croup;when Johnny 
got his feet wet and 
caught cold; when 
father sprained his 
knee; when granny’s 
rheumatism bothered 
her—that jar of Muster- 
ole was right there to 
give relief. 


Musterole is a_ clean, 
white ointment made with 
oil of mustard and other 
home simples. It pene- 
trates down to where the 
congestion causes the ache 
or the cold. And the heat 
which it generates usually 


carries off the congestion to- 
gether with the cold or sprain or 
rheumatism, Yet its heat isa non- 
blistering heat. Musterole even 
feels cool a few moments after 
you have applied it. And the ease 
usually comes immediately while 
you are rubbing on Musteroleover 
the place. Keep your jar of Muster- 
ole on the bath-room shelf—handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole, 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size, 


! 


"m 


m gd í o 
| NOT. Buster 
aco 99 PAL Orp, 


PL AY for amateurs; Monologs, Reci- 
tations. Drills and Vaudeville 
Jokes and Sketches; Home Amusements; ideas for 
all kindsof entertainments. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUB. CO. 542 S. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


2 yr. course for PHYSICAL DIRECTORS AND PLAY- 
GROUND WORKERS. Mid-year class 0 xp 


Students who enter then wil) graduate in 1919. “cata 
address CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 


d H 
EDUCATION, Box 26, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and up. All Makes 
Save $26 to 950 
y the well known 
r low cash—in- 
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Trokeys 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Makers of NIP-A-CO laxative cold t 
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Russet and Gold, by Witt1AM DupLEx PELLEY 


save 
Coal 


by 
Heat 
Control 


Saving coal this winter means 
more than helping your bank 
account! It helps your country! 


You will save coal this winter if you 
don’t burn more than you actually need 
to keep your home comfortable. 


r, NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 
helps to keep you warm and save your 
coal supply. It is an automatic device 
that takes over the working of the drafts 
and dampers of any style heating plant. 
It keeps the home at an even tempera- 
ture all the time. As soon as the tem- 
perature falls below the comfort mark, 
the Regulator opens up the drafts. 
When it is again warm enough, the 
drafts are closed, the fire kept down. 
Thus no more coal is burned than is 
actually needed. 

The “Minneapolis” maintains both day 
and night temperatures. It heats the 
house just enough at night 
to make heating in the 
morning easy. An hour or 
two before arising it auto- 
matically opens the drafts 
and when the family get up, 
the rooms are warm and 
comfortable, and stay even- 
ly heated all day without 


any attention on your part. 
Takes over all the bothersome 
work of managing the furnace and 
soon pays for itself in fuel saved. 
Sold by heating contractors, hard- 
ware dealers and plumbers. Easily 
and quickly installed in any home 
and guaranteed satisfactory. 
Write us for booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 


REGULATOR CO. 
2763 Fourth Av. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ec . 

^in. Wheelbase. 32x3) Tires. agents to take sp 
course to handle Birch Agency. Write quick for full information. 
BIRCH MOTOR CARS, Dept. 1292, 81 E. Madison $t., Chicago. 


Squab Book FREE 


FREE BOOK tells how to prot 
itably raise, care for and sell them. Demand 
unlimited. Start profitable business of your own. 
No large investment. Book free. Write today. 
Indiana Squab Co.. Dept. 1059, Terre Hante, Ind. 
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Pürticulars contract, booklet how to 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CÔ., 3121 Grand Ave., 


marked and guaran the same as new. x 
Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc. 339 Broadway, N. Y. 


| The time came when the crippled girl could 


She smiled as bravely as she had that 
day when she came out of the inner office 
where she had promised Sam that for the 
boy’s own good she would sacrifice her- 
self and her love. 

Deep in his heart Joe searched to know 
whether he really loved the shabby little 
girl. For the first time in his life he did 
not know his own mind. In order to get 
away and think, he found an excuse to go. 

And when his hesitant footsteps died 
on the hollow board walk, back in the 
little hallway the girl gave one great sob 
and fell in a pitiful little heap. 


JOE left town the next day. There was 
no attraction at home to keep him. 
His father and mother, in the gloomy old 
farmhouse out on the Cobb C Road, 
were pleased at his success. But his father 
was as taciturn as ever; his mother's in- 
dividvality had been obliterated in the 
strong personality of her husband, and 
the home atmosphere was not pleasant. 

And when the boy had gone, Harriet 
took up her cross of life again. Day after 
day and month after month she placed 
her *O. K.—H. E. B." on the endless 
proofs, and grew steadily into the most 
pathetic of all things—an old maid who is 
an old maid through disappointment in a 
love affair and sacrifice for others. 

And she surely had sacrificed for others. 


hobble about no more. She stayed in her 
bed, a living death in a mattress grave. 
The married sister down in Massachu- 
setts died at the death of a baby. The 
brother who joined the navy deserted in 
some foreign country and has never been 
heard from. Harriet was left alone with 
her burden. 

As for Joe we read in the authors’ gos- 
sip in a Sunday paper that he had gone 


abroad. He had started on a trip around | 


the world for story material. 


So Harriet, the * Telegraph's" old-maid | | B 


proof-reader, was left alone with her bur- 
den and her heartache, and the ashes of 
her love affair. 


The paralytic girl laid there on her bed 
month after month, until the months were | 


commencing to grow into years. And 
Harriet never complained. She had the 
sweetest, most mellow disposition of any 
woman I ever met. Her poor recreation 
she took by walking around our town in 
the evening, going over the old walks she 
and Joe had traversed together. 
Sacrifice? Yes; but one of the great laws 
of life is sacrifice. Every man and every 
woman who has ever lived has sacrificed 
at some time or other for someone or 
something. Every father who works un- 
ceasingly year after year for the wages 
which support those dependent upon him, 
and who denies himself the pane of 
single men that others may be provided 
for and protected, knows the meaning of 
sacrifice. The mother who finances a 
family on a pay envelope which remains 
cruelly at the same figure year after year, 
and denies herself that thoughtless young- 
sters may not be denied the good times of 
the younger generation, she knows the 
meaning of sacrifice too. The brother 
who helps the younger boys through col- 
lege, the sister who uncomplainingly turns 
in her wages to swell the family exchequer, 
the wife who makes the good fight and 
sinks her life in the careér of her husband 
for the sake of the effect that his success 


No. 319. Pink «€ 

nd yen $3.50 
shell Cameo in Solid 
10K Gold hand engraved. 
Has safety caten and peo- 
dant loop. 


It's Not Too Late | 
To learn the “ Baird-North Way” § 


Look up the Baird-North cata- 
logue in your home. Run through its 
pages with your Christmas list before 


adjustable. - 


you. You will find many articles that 
will please every person to whom you 
should make a gift. 


If you haven't a catalogue yourself, E 
some neighbor nearby must. have. & 
one. Just say to her “May I borrow 
your Baird-North catalogue 2M 


Or perhaps you may find what you 
want among our advertisements which 
have been appearing in all the leading 
magazines—each one containing a differ- 
ent assortinent of articles. 


If time is close, send us the money you 
wish to pay for your gift by mail or wire 
and deseribe just what you would like. 
We will send the best article that your 
amount of money will buy. Our liberal 
guarantee of exchange or refund protects 
you from any loss. 

The Baird-North Co. is an institution 
founded on quick service, low price and abso- 
lute fairness. 

The“ Baird-North Way" is a convenient, 
economical and pleasant way to do your 

iristmas Shopping. 

Send tor our eatalogue,— or order from the 
one which you have or can borrow. 


No. 349. Solld 

10K FG 31.00 
Wish-bone Brooch, 
equipped with 
safety 


pct 
qx oe guarantee to 


sh" satisfy you or we 


We guarantee 
and prompt 


delivery 


You Can Be 


Do you know, ill 
health or chronic ailments, 
in nine out of ten cases, are due 
to improper food, poor circula- 
tion, insufficient exercise, in- 
correct breathing and incor- 
rect poise? 

Remove those unnatural 
conditions and your aliments 
vanish. 

This may surprise you, but I 
am doing it daily; I have done 
it for eighty thousand women 


Without Drugs 


I will send you letters of endorse- 
ment from eminent physicians and 
tell you how I would treat you. 

Physicians endorse my work—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. 

Don’t let writing a letter stand 
between you and good health, ani 
mation ,correct weight and a perfect 

Tite me now—today while 
at. If you 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 90 624 Michigan Blvd. Chicago, III. 
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Explains Secret of 
Fast Typewriting 


Many stenographers think that typewriting 
speed depends on perfect mastery of the key- 
board—that if each key can be struck without 
thinking about it maximum speed will have been 
acquired. 

And to a certain extent this is true. Key- 
board mastery is essential, no doubt. But why 
is it that so many “touch” operators can type- 
write only 30 to 40 words a minute, even after 
years of experience? They know instantly what 
each finger is to do—without glancing at the 
keys—yet their typewriting is woefully slow 
and inaccurate! 


Finger Training as in Music 


_It remained for R. E. Tulloss, who was one of the 
pioneers in the development of “touch” typewriting, 
to discover the reason why most stenographers type- 
write so slowly—and the remedy! 

Euro an music teachers, when training their 
pupils for the piano, invariably give special gym- 
nastic finger exercises. The best results cannot be 
obtained unless the student develops the proper 
finger muscles. Finger training is even more essen- 
tial to expert typewriting. The reason that so few 
people can write more than 30 to 40 words a minute 
is because their fingers are not flexible or nimble 


enough. 

So Mr. Tulloss, after years of study and research, 
produced a marvelous yet simple system of finger 
exercises, especially for typewriter operators, which 
overcomes this handicap—which develops finger 
strength and flexibility, training the fingers before- 
hand for their work on the machine. And the results 


in speed, accuracy and increased earnings border on 


the miraculous. 


Phenomenal Salary Increases 


The New Way in Typewriting doubles and trebles sal- 
aries by enabling operators to double and treble their out- 

ut. For example, Tere are actual figures showing how the 
Kew Way increases salaries the very first year. J.H. Krull, 
increase first year, $70 a month; Hunter, increase 
first year, $65 a month; S. Shainin, increase first year, $150 
a month; A. H. Gardiner, increase first year, $75 a month; 
E. Stoneman, increase first_year, $65 a month; Richard 
Clarke, increase first year, $75 a month; R. L. Rankin, in- 
crease first year, $35 a month; Charles C. Guerre, increase 
first year, $166 a month; J. P. Jones, increase first year, 
$75 a month; H. K. Temme, increase first year, $45 a 
month. ese are but a few of the hundreds of reports 
sent in by New Way operators, proving the money-value 
of great speed and accuracy in typewriting. 


Anyone Can Learn, at Home 


No matter how low your present speed, no matter how 
labored your efforts, no matter how weak or clumsy your 
fingers now seem to be, no matter how little or how much 
experience you have had, no matter what other courses 
you have taken, this new method will positively bring you 
the desired results, as thousands have already proven, 
The exercises “put wings on your fingers,” and the new 
kind of machine practice makes the keyboard as simple 


and as familiar as a pencil. k 
are interested in this New Way T pewriting, 
Tulloss School, 2432 College Hill, Springfield, 
Ohio, for their free catalog describing the method in etail, 
The Course also includes a complete library of Business 
Practice for Stenographers. rite today, before you 
turn this page. Mail coupon, or postal. 
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rticulars about the New Way in 


If 
write to The 


Please send me free pa 
. Typewriting. 
Name... 


Mail to 
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Gift Box of Fairy Fuel 


Sprinkle a small 
quantity upon the 
open fire and enjoy 
the magical transfor- 
mation in the coloring 
of the flames—all the 
brilliant variations 
that make a fire of 
driftwood so full of 
charm, This generous 
box of Fairy Fuel will 
make a cheerful gift 
for a friend. Complete 
in gift box, postpaid, 
Book of 72 pases illustrating 1,000 
obtainable without extravagance 
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The American Magazine 


will have on the children—it is the same 
experience for all. The world is full of it. 
It is the universal heroism. Only Harriet 
seemed to have been: allotted more than 
her share. 

The day came, however, when the 
paralysis slowly crept to the sister's heart. 
And then she died, 

'The girl endured the loneliness of her 
home and her life for a while, and then 
she came to Sam Hod and announced that 
she was going to give up the job she had 
held so long. 

“I do not mean to tell anyone where 
I'm going," she said. “It doesn't matter 
to anyone, anyhow. I’m just going off by 
myself and forget—if I can.” 

'The old flat-top desk by the big window 
knew her no more. À new girl sat there, 
a strange highty-flighty young person who 
made many oversights and got our paper 
into much trouble. 


"T HEN one day Joe Bardwell came back 
to our town. He was commencing to 
show a sprinkling of gray in his hair. His 
face was bronzed by exposure to strange 


suns and weathers. 
_ "Where's Harriet?" was his first ques- 
tion. 

“Gone!” we replied. “She left us 
months ago. We have never heard from her 
since. 

We told him how she had carried her 
load to the last bitter mile, and laid it 
down when she need carry it no longer. 
But we stopped when we saw how it wás 
hurting him. À 

“I’m going to hunt for that girl if I 
have to search the whole country, if it 
takes every dollar I’ve made and every 
last breath of life given me," he declared. 
“Good God! What have I done?" And 
he did not speak the name of the Deity 
profanely. 

But his efforts came to naught. Fre- 
quently he returned to our town for his 
vacations. Our literary colony gave 
dances and teas and parties for him. 
Always the well-meaning but unknowing 
women asked the question: ‘Why didn't 
he write a love story?” Why didn’t he, 
indeed? Because he had lived a greater 
love story than he could ever write. That 
was why! Never, for all his art and ex- 
perience, could he put on paper one frac- 
tion of the pathos that had shadowed his 
life and taken the keen edge of enjoyment 
from his worldly success. And he wrote 
funny stories—uproariously funny stories 
—which gave him his place as one of 
America's leading humorists. 

And then one day out in Michigan he 
called at a hotel office for his mail. 

A long envelope lay among it, a letter 
from a New York magazine. He opened 
it and drew out a folded series of proofs, 
sent him for reading and correction. 

He put them aside to go over at his 
leisure. For a week they traveled around 
in his luggage. 

Finally he brought himself to go over 
them. At the bottom of the last page he 
saw these letters: 


“O. K.—H. E. B." 


For a long time he stared at them— 
“O. K.—H. E. B." Could there be any 
mistaking the peculiar monogram com- 
bining those initials? 

'Too many times had he seen that com- 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
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hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
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Russet and Gold, by Wini1iAM DupLrey PELLEY 


The round Cresca mark distinguishes 
certain tasty savorsome things for those | 
trained to an appreciation of quality. | 

It proclaims a daintiness } 
and perfection of flavor 
of the highest at- 

tainment. 


Epicurean fancy can 
conceive of no choicer 
materials —- Almonds 
and Raisins from 
Spain, Glacé Fruits | 
from France, Filberts 


from Italy, Currants 
from Greece. It repre 
sents the utmost in 
Fruit Cake making. 


An enticing and whole- 
some confection made 
from pure granulated 
sugar—encrusted with 
nuts and glacé fruits. 
While Oriental in for- 
mula, the Cresca 
method of prepara- 
tion reveals in this 
toothsome favorite a 
new charm and ap- 
peal. 


Big, solid, luscious 
fruit pitted and stuffed 
with a prune of an- 


other type to give 
it a sugary piquancy. 
Blending the two pro- 
duces a precious flavor 
that fairly floods the 
palate with goodness. 
At quality grocers 
exclusively or direct 
| from us. For a two cent stamp 
and the name of the best grocer 

in your town, we will send you our 

| epicure's booklet with rare recipes. 


CRESCA COMPANY 
360 Greenwich Street, New York 
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| bination attached to proofs, back in the 
| Telegraph” office, while he was only a 
love-sick boy and the proof-reader an 

apple-blossom of a girl who loved him. 
ithin an hour he held in his hand an 


* answer to his telegram to the publishing 


| house. 


AND that is how Joe Bardwell found 
the woman he loved. 

When he reached New York he secured 
Harriet’s address and made his way there 
in the mellow hours of a city evening in 
summer time. 

He sent up his card to her. She came 
down and met him in the little parlor of 
the middle-class boarding-house. 

And when he took her in his arms and 
asked her the old, old question for the 
third time, there was no averted glance, 
norlack of language. But there were hard 
and terrible man-tears in his eyes. 

“I’ve traveled all over this earth," 
Joseph whispered to her; “I’ve seen many, 
many women. But through all my suc- 
cesses, through all my experiences, some- 
thing has been lacking, something that I 
know now was the girl that I left behind 
so cruelly—before I knew my own mind— 
back in New England. 

“Somehow, lately the world has 
changed, girl. The future isn't the wonder- 
ful roseate thing it used to be. Every day 
is the same, with small prospect of change. 
The earth is filled with sober, somber hues. 
Something has gone out of life, something 
that passed when I left you back there 
with your load and your sorrow. And I 
want to go back to those days. I want to 
love again as I did then. I want the sweet- 
heart of my first love. And—and—I have 
found her. You have changed some since 
that time, girl. But now I have come 
upon you, all russet and gold—as though 
entering the autumn of life because of the 
things which you have suffered—and yet 
you are beautiful. You are beautiful be- 
cause you have given yourself to others 
and for others. You are beautiful because 
you have made my love become all ripe 
and rich and mellow. Girl, I love you and 
have waited for you. I know now that 1 
want you. I can give you everything, all 
that worldly success and prestige can pro- 
cure. Tell me—tell me that you will come 
and enjoy with me the fruits of the suc- 
cess which you have earned.” 

All russet and gold, in a love that time 
had beautifully mellowed and hallowed, 
she gave herself to him at last. 

A week later they were married. That | 
was just one year ago. : 

And the day after they were married, 
Joe started for his literary workshop to | 


write the number of thousand words per 
day that keeps the wolf from an author's 
door and his name on the front covers. 

«What is it to be, dear?" the woman 
asked him, for his work had always been 
very near to her heart. 

The famous Joseph Bardwell paused 
with his foot on the lower stair of the 
flight. f " 

“I am going to write—a love story!” he 
said. 


pg a E E 


NEXT month William Dudley Pelley 
has a story—‘‘Aunt Julia"— that is 
comparable with ‘Their Mother," 
in the August number, which was 
one of the great stories of the year. 
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“Books, like friends, should be 
few and well chosen—like true 


friends, they will never fail us.” 


—Anon. 


OOKCASES, like Macey ‘sectional 
bookcases, will be the best of friends 
to your books. Such excellent construc- 
tion and beautiful finishes would be im- 
possible were it not for our many years 
of patient study of bookcase problems 
and bookcase requirements. 
There is a Macey dealer near you who 


| 

|g will gladly show you the Macey sectional 
bookcases and go into details regarding 
their superior construction. He will 
also tell you why he can offer them at 
such reasonable prices. 
Now is the time to get Macey sectional book- 
cases to guard your books from dirt and dust. 
Better place your order at once and have it 

| delivered at your home for Christmas. 


*One Hundred Quotations About Books" 


The wise men of all ages have said many in- 
teresting things about books. In a booklet en- 


titled, About 


"One Hundred Quotations 


Books," we have compiled and published 
these quotations They are interesting and 
instructive This booklet and our small 
miniature catalog of Macey sectional book- 
cases, will be mailed free to anyone who asks 
for them. A postal card will bring the booklet. 
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THE MAcEY COMPANY 


1540-1580 Division Avenue 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Free Trial 
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Chests protect furs 
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Write for new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid fres, 
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ELECTRICITY 


The demand for EXPERT Electricians in the 
industries and in the service of Uncle Sam is 
mE today than ever before. You will find in 
AWKINS GUIDES just what you need to know 
about electricity. In simple everyday langua; 
complete, concise, to the point. Text arranged ia 
questions and answers. A complete standard 
course in Electrical Engineeting. Send for your set 
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Straight from 
Headquarters 


(Continued from page 14) 


had been merely his eagerness to behold 
the home of a visualized ideal, she was sud- 
denly overwhelmed by a wave of compas- 
sion which left her palpitant. 

In the dusk of the theater she put out 
her hand. It encountered his, and auto- 
matically he drew away. Frances smiled 
a deprecatory little smile to herself and 
waited, and as she had correctly antici- 
pated his strong, lean fingers came steal- 
ing back and closed around hers and tight- 
ened. She could fathom, as definitely as 
though his sensations were spread before 
her for the laboratory test, just what were 
his reactions at this moment. She knew 
that he was reverent in his attitude toward 
her, and that he was immeasurably grate- 
ful to her, and she couldn’t possibly have 
avoided the knowledge that she fascinated 
him; and yet his clasp was firm and steady 
and reassuring to her, for it told her that 
he was in undisputed control of himself. 
It also told her that he was a palpable 
foreigner in the realm of flirtatiousness. 

At the end of the first act he relin- 
quished her, so that the blaze of light dis- 
closed them sitting sedately in conversa- 
tion. She observed, however, that his 
eyes held a new quality, and that he dis- 
played less concentration upon the topic 
of discussion; but she was inwardly pleased 
that he was neither mawkish nor analis- 
ing. He might indeed adore her, but he 
couldn’t possibly be puppyish about it— 
he wasn’t that type of man! 

“I hope you're liking it, too, 
tured, after a pause. 

“I am," she said. “More than any- 
thing I’ve seen for ages." 

frit was all over and finished and done 
for while I’m saying this,” he stated in an 
undertone, ‘“‘I’d remember it always as the 
most beautiful afternoon that I've ever 
had." 

“Ts it as fine as that—honestly?" 

"Honestly," he reiterated. “But it 
would have been just as fine if it had been 
perfectly rotten, if you were here!” 

She blushed at that, and was amazed to 
know it; she had rather assumed that 
blushing was one of her lost arts. 


" he ven- 


Te HER combined gratification and mys- 
tery, hedidn’t presume, when the second 
act began, upon her concession made dur- 
ing the first; and out of her mature discre- 
tion she refrained from further overture. 
To the best of her recollection, it was eight 
ears since any man had neglected a simi- 
i occasion; she was at once amused and 
touched by his forbearance. She was glad 
that he had confirmed her opinion of him. 
But had she erred in her assumption of 
how he regarded her? She glanced a 
praisingly at him, and saw that he was ab- 
stracted; his eyes were still blurred i 
thought, but his boyish chin was eie 
dinarily square, and his mouth was.set in 
a hard, straight line. She touched his arm. 
“Don!” she said gently. “Don!” 
“What?” He came back to earth so 
precipitately that for an instant he was 
dazed. “Oh! It's over, isn't it?” 
“What were you thinking, Don?” 
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Straight from Headquarters, by HonwortHy HALL 


i He exhaled slowly, and looked down at 
er. 

“I was thinking about one night a year 
ago,” he said. "Some actresses from Paris 
came out and got up a show for us, and a 
mighty poor show it was, too. And there 
was a piano and two violins; they played 
the same thing this orchestra playe when 
the curtain went down, and while they 
were PEE you could hear heavy gun- 
fire all the time—they were shelling one of 
our hospital units. . . . Let's get out of 
here." 

As they emerged into the late afternoon, 
Frances was subtly distraught and appre- 
hensive. She realized that she wasn’t 
suitably gowned for the time and place, 
and she dreaded the conception of dining, 
or even of appearing on the street, in the 
theater district at this hour, or later, in 
her present costume. ^ 
, “Tea?” asked the young man invit- 
ingly. 

rances pondered a moment. 

“Well—I’ll be perfectly frank, Don! 
Would you rather we had tea together, or 
would you rather I'd run home and slip 
on a different gown and meet you some- 
where for dinner? 1—" 

“Good lord!” he ejaculated, halting in 
his tracks. “It’s a quarter past five!’ 

“That isn’t late.” 

“Te is for me,” he said ruefully. ‘“Jim- 
iny! The afternoon’s gone fast! a 
my train leaves at half past eight! We 
can't have tea and dinner too! That's 
only three hours!” 

* But if you don't mind, I" 

“But I like your dress," he protested 
vehemently. ‘I want you to—but please 
don't pay any attention to what I say!” 

“wW y not ” 

“Because,” he explained, '* you're doing 
a wonderful thing for me, a wonderful 
thing; and it’s none of my fool business—” 

“Instead of tea, then,” she suggested, 
“why don’t we walk slowly up the Avenue 
to the Plaza, and then decide what we do 
want to do?” 

“The Plaza? That's a thought! I've 
pe wanted to see that hotel! We'll 
eat there!" 


TOOK the last ounce of her courage 
to hold her tongue. She could reason- 
ably expect to be seen by at least a dozen 
friends and acquaintances in the Plaza 
dining-room. ‘There were countless other 
restaurants where she might be safe from 
observation, and there were countless 
better fitted to the young man’s purse. 

“Would you particularly like to go 
there, Don? Isn’t there some quieter 
place—" 

“T certainly would,” he said cheerfully. 
“The best's none too good to-night. That's 
what I've been saving up for all day. 
Everybody's heard of the Plaza. We'll go 
there! There's no other place you'd rather 
go, is there?” His exaltation at the mere 
idea was so obvious that she couldn't 
bring herself to deny him. 

“No,” said Frances faintly., *Td— 
I'd like to dine at the Plaza with you, 
Don." f 

“Were off!” he cried, swinging her into 
step. 

To her profound relief, the table he 
commandeered was in an out-of-the-way 
corner; and this circumstance, added to 


the fact that they were dining a good hour 


and a half in advance of the conventions, 
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Tell the Boys 


to Come! m 


VALENTINE" 


M BEN the Saturday's chores were through and the Sunday wood in the kitchen, too"— 
and you went visiting to “Old Aunt Mary's" wasn't it good? Wasn't her face good for 
a boy to see? That was James Whitcomb Riley's Aunt Mary. And you can't read about her 
without a choke in your throat—for to each of us—with our troubles and our bothers—there is 
somewhere back in the past an Old Aunt Mary. No wonder we have to close the book when 
we read how “Aunt Mary fell asleep this morning, whispering ‘tell the boys to come— " 

"That's one of Riley's gifts from on high—to bring back to us the sweetness—the joy— 
the beauty of youth—to mix a smile with our tears and a tear with our smile. 

His is a gospel of hope. All the world loves Riley, with a tenderness and passion only 
given to the closest and dearest. Because Riley in all people sees some good. He is the great 


lover of mankind—and mankind has given him its heart. 
Sq 


EE 


Few cold’ statues are built in his memory, but magnificent monuments that distribute 
good and gladness as he distributes it in his stories and story poems. They are building play- 


grounds and hospitals in his memory. : i 
And in his memory, too, we have made a beautiful set of his work—the work that to your 


soul is as a window to a house. . 
Frank L. Stanton said: “Riley was a welcome guest at every fireside, a guest of gladness, a 


comforter in grief, whose sighs were silenced by his sympathy of song. He sang of the plain people 


and revealed the hidden music of common things. j k 
From the little child that wrote, «| feel sort of alone until I read your poems, to Presi- 
dent Wilson who says, “I render my tribute of affection and appreciation to him,” this nation 


feels the great loss. 
His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the publishers of Mark Twain, and said / 
that they would be glad to reduce their royalty, so that we „could place his works in the 
homes of all those who loved him. So we are able to make this complete set of all Riley’s 
works, containing over 1000 titles—for the present—a price we can pass on to you. 

/e have planned a fitting form for these books—beautifullv made—the easy-to-read, comfortable 
sort of books that James Whitcomb Riley would have liked, full of luxurious and beautiful illustrations by 
"hristy and others—some in full color—some two colors and others black and white. Á HARPER 

B 


Howard Chandler C 1 s 
The generosity of the Riley heirs and the resources of Harper & Brothers give you a rare ROTHE 
opportunity. Don't miss it. Send the coupon without money for your set on Franklin Sq., N. 
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at rule of etiquette 
In card-playinóġ is. 


F YOU want to play cards “according to 


I Hoyle” get the new edition of “The Official 
Rules of Card Games." 
It gives all the rules : > 

of etiquette and the latest 

rules of play for three hun- 

dred games including the 

fascinating new develop- 

ment of whist, Pirate Bridge. 

Sent postpaid for 15¢. The 

unwritten rule that practi- 

cally nobody violates is to use 


for general play. They are "official" everywhere because they have the perfect slip, 
the big indexes, the lasting quality and the all-around merit that card players desire. Now, 
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trated catalog of all kinds of playing cards and supplies free. Address 
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revived her bravery. She became increas- 
ingly responsive; so that the young man 
glowed to her vivacity and to her trans- 
cendant loveliness. In return, he spared 
no effort to please her; he even enlarged 


| upon his autobiography, and this, to a 


man of his extraordinary modes 
the greatest concession he coul 
made. 

" But," he protested at length, “do you 
realize you've hardly told me a word about 
yourself—Frances? Here I've been rant- 
ing along—" 

“I couldn't," she said uickly. “It 
would sound terribly futile, on, after the 
things you've been through. And, be- 
sides, I don't think you'd like it." 

He looked perplexedly at her and 
drummed on the table. ` Quite by acci- 
dent, as he was struggling to interpret her 
remark, his eyes fell upon her left hand 


, Was 
have 


| and he started perceptibly, held his breath 


for a moment, and forced a wry smile. 


| He was very tense and very much cha- 


grined. 

"Iam a fool!” he said slowly. “I—so 
you’re—married?” 

“Yes, Don.” 

He compressed his lips and appeared to 
be swallowing hard. 

“Well, most nice girls are. . . . I never 
noticed your ring!" He tried to relax, and 
failed dismally. ‘Tell me about it.” 

** [—I can't, Don. Please don’t ask me.” 

“That must mean you're not so very 
happy," he blurted without thinking, and 
added instantly: “ Excuse me; I shouldn't 
have said that. It just slipped out. Only 
I’m sort of stunned for a second. Please 
don’t be angry with me, but is Frances 
Putnam your real name? It means a good 
deal to me to—" 

“That’s what my oldest and best friends 
still call me," she said, rallying him. “But 
let's talk about something else, Don; I'm 
not worth the time. You've had a life!" 


NEVERTHELESS, it was a quarter 
tN hour before he fully retrieved his 
spirits. She understood, and she was dis- 
tressed at the possibility that she might 
have neutralized all the joy he had previ- 
ously accumulated. 

"And yet," he said suddenly, “that 
makes ig all the more splendid of you. 

" What does?” 

“To have you married. It takes away 
some of the—the sentimental part of it, 
and then gives it back again. It changes 
the point of view, that’s all. You must 


-have all sorts of important things to do, 


and you've.given up a whole long day—" 
" What's one day out of so many!" she 
scoffed. A 
“For you, yes. But for me it's one day 
out of so mighty, mighty few. Just im- 
agine eight hundred days of fighting, and 
then to-day, and to-morrow I'll be on the 
rolls again for the duration" — 
“It doesn't really seem. possible,” she 
admitted. “It’s hard to believe there 1s 
such a war, and that you're in it; and that 
we aren't just telling stories; it's so peace 
ful here, and commonplace. All but you. 
“Not to me, either. But when I realize 
what’you must have given up— i, 
“Do you know why I did, Don? 
“No. I wish I did." 7 
“ Because of what you said on the bus, 
and at lunch, too. Do you remember, 
About your not having anyone else? An 
needing some encouragement? I’m not 
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It is difficult to grow 
old gracefully. 


—Old Proverb. 


Yet that is the prayer of all of us—to grow old 
gracefully. What is more charming than a 
bright, happy old person? 

Is age creeping upon you? Are there old folks in 
your home? Then you know how peculiarly 
dependent their minds and spirits are upon 
robustness of body. 
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very unselfish, Don, but somehow | 
couldn’t let you zo away like that.” 

The boy fumbled with his glass, and 
finally looked at her with absolute candor, 

“Then maybe you won't mind if I tell 
yo I’ve loved you all day? And | 

laven’t stopped—even if you have got a 
ring on.” 

She leaned toward him, 
with equal unaffectedness. 

“Don, I hoped you would. That may 
sound queer, but it’s perfectly true, and 
I'm not disloyal to my—to anyone in the 
world when id say it. You made me con- 
sider what you needed; and most of us 
haven't considered what soldiers need, 
we've only thought about what we cared 
to do. It's been incredibly selfish of us. 
But after I'd talked to you—" 

“Tm not ashamed of it," he said stoutly. 

“Neither am I, Don. I'm proud of it. 
If it ever gives you the tiniest little spark 
of pleasure to remember this—” 

"I'm twenty-one,” he said, lifting his 
head, “and when I'm ninety-nine, if I live 
that long, I'll remember. Because I was 

oing back into service without one single 
Bit of anything to carry me through... . | 
won't pretend it isn’t a hard job—/ don't 
want to be killed! But you've made it so 
much easier for me. I can pretend I've 
got somebody who was interested. And 
the hardest part of this whole business, 
for me, anyhow, was in having it so aw- 
fully impersonal! That’s why I was so 
silly about going past that house this 
morning. They call us ‘defenders’ and I 
didn't have anybody in particular to de- 
fend! It was just a job, a nasty job that 
had to get done. And now—well, I've 
told you that already. You've put your- 
self in the place of sith friends I haven't 
got." 

“Tl try to think so.” 

“Will you have to try? Don’t you be- 
lieve me?" 


and replied 


He glanced at his watch and motioned 
sharply to the waiter. , 

Tet thirty minutes left, and it'll take 
twenty of them to get to the Grand Cen- 
tral and get my bag out of storage. I’ve 


got my ticket already. I'm afraid "ll have | 


to say good-by." f 
Frances put out her hand toward him. 
“But I'm going to the station with 

you!" : 

He reddened, and inhaled with ecstasy. 
“Will you do that, too?" 
“Of course! I don't send a godson to 

the front every day!” , 
“No,” said the young man, counting 


| bills, and Frances saw that he was able to 


retain but two for future uses, “but you 
ought to. Well, I'm afraid we'll have to 
get going." 


ONCE on the Avenue, he took her arm; 
and again by intuition she was aah 

of the delicacy of his regard for her. He hel 

her almost fearfully as though she were 


| too fragile, and yet she knew that if he 


obeyed the impulses of his youth he would 
be holding ker couvuluivelj: and her heart 
was filled with an emotion which was ma- 
ternal, and not maternal, because of his 
chivalry and his longing. " d 

“You'll let me write to you," he p 
gruflly, after they had traversed ha 
dozen blocks in silence. 
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Straight from Headquarters, by Hor wonTuy HALL 


She shivered, and felt his grip close pro- 
tectingly. 

*Don, I—I'm sorrier than I can tell 
you, but—" 

* You don't need to go any further," he 
warned her. ‘I was just going to take it 
back myself. I don't believe I could write 
to you, after all." 

“T know,” she said. 

*Do you? Are you sure? Will you 
mind if T talk to you about it from here to 
the station? I won't if you say not to.” 

“Tell me whatever you want to, Don.” 

He drew a long breath. 

“Well, the reason I can't write to you 
is because I couldn't say what I want to. 
You see how that is. I wouldn't feel right 
about it—now that I’ve seen your ring. 
I don’t believe you would, either. And 
if I wrote anything else, it would be worse 
than nothing at all. Because this day has 
been—perfect. And I'd hate to think of 
you in any other way than this way." 

“Yes,” she said slowly. "I know you 
would." 

*And it holds good for you, too. I 
wouldn't want to have you send me the 
only kind of letter you ought to send me; 
rien mustn’t send me the other kind. 
So the best thing is for us just to say good- 
by, and let it go at that." 

“You may be wise, Don.” 

“But I’m going to think of you pretty 
often,” he said soberly. “And. even if I 
don’t write to you, I hope you won't think 
I've forgotten all about dcos stopped 
appreciating it." 

“I won't, Don; I’ll understand.” 


E CONVOYED her mee across the 
Avenue at Forty-fourth Street. 

“By and by,” he said, * you may get to 
wondering if it's been worth while—wast- 
ing this day. For you, I mean, not for 
me. So I want to tell you this: If you 
call it worth while to Rave given me a 
feeling that I never had before in all my 
life, then you’ve done it. I don’t know 
exactly how to describe it to you, but I 
feel as though it’s all mine.” He embraced 
all points of the compass in his inclusive 
gesture. “I feel as though these people on 
the street belong to me, and you do, too; 
I mean, as though we're all one big crowd 
over here, and everybody’s working and 
fighting for everybody else, and every- 
body’s sort of related to everybody else, 
and there isn’t any such thing as a stran- 
ger. I'm not sure if you get that, but— 

* And still,” she said, “you're going back 
to shoot and kill and—" 

“That,” he said calmly, “is exactly 
why I’m going! I’m going to shoot as 
straight as I can, so there won't have to 
be any danger of shooting and killing after 
this one war is finished. You can’t stop 
to argue with a highwayman, you know. 
You remove him—so he can’t hold up any- 
body else. And I don’t feel related to the 
Fritzes, they’re the highwaymen of the 
whole world. Even a minister wouldn't 
try preaching to a thug that was stran- 
gling him! And everybody I can see now 
looks like an old friend of mine; and men 
can fight like tomcats for their friends! I 
suppose that sounds like awful rubbish 
to you.” 

“No, not at all; on the contrary, Don.” 

He swerved her down the wide stair- 
way into the ramp, and around to the 
parcel-room. A moment later, burdened 
with a shabby suit case, he led her to the 
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bench. 

“You wait here a second,” he said. ^['ll 
be back in a jiffy." 

He hurried away, and left her mentally 
numb with the problem he had stated for 
her. When he returned he bore a slim 
sheaf of white rosebuds, which he dumped 
unceremoniously in her lap. 

“There!” he said. “And there's only 
ten minutes more!" 

She was almost crying as she held the 
flowers to her; she knew that they must 
have cost him the very last of his remain- 
ing bills. 

"Oh, Don!" she said unsteadily. “Oh, 
you dear boy! You shouldn't have done 
that! It's sweet of you, but—" 

* Nonsense! ” e said, 
“Well...” 

She stood up, and together they walked 
out to the train shed. At the brass rail- 
ings they halted, and simultaneously 
stepped aside from the traffic. 

“You must wear one of these—for me!” 
said Frances, selecting a flawless bud. He 
bent toward her, and with fingers that 
trembled in spite of her resolution, she 
tucked the tiny flower into his buttonhole. 
He removed his hat, and stammered: 

“Thank you ever so much . . ." 

“Don’t, Don! It’s all right.” 

“ You’ve been an angel,” he said with 
difficulty. 

“No, no, no! If I've helped you the 
least little bit—" 

“You’ve given me—" He flushed, and 
shifted his weight restively. ‘Well, I'll 
think of you over there—every day. I’ve 
got to get aboard!" 

““Good-by, Don." She knew that her 
eyes were wet, and she couldn't construe 
this uncharacteristic weakness. What 
was the lad to her? ; 

“Good-by, dear,” he said, with utter 
simplicity. ‘I’m mighty glad I found you 
instead of those folks up-town. Good-by! 

He had taken her hand, and he was 
looking straight into her eyes. ] 

“Oh!” said Frances, with a dry little 
laugh. And without deliberation or de- 
mur she lifted her face to him. 

“Thank you,” he said gravely, and 
kissed her only once. Unwittingly he re- 
leased her and picked up his battered suit 
case. 

A whimsical slogan of the trenches came 
to her, and she spoke it unconsciously. 

“Carry on, Don!” 

Half through the door, he turned and 
sent her a glorious smile of understanding, 
and gratitude, and something else that 
twisted her heart, and choked her. 2" 

“You bet I will!” said the boy, with in- 
domitable purpose in his voice. ! 

A gray-clad official slammed the twin 
doors shut behind him. 


coughing. 


T WAS long past midnight when a portly, 

jocund gentleman in freshly wrinkled eve- 
ning clothes, dismounted from a limousine 
before a huge stone house on Riverside 
Drive and suffered himself to be steered 
by the chauffeur up the steps to the vesti- 
bule. Thereafter a butler took this gen- 
tleman in tow, and subsequently deposited 
him with a valet who did for him as inso- 
lently as he dared. s > 

* Mis’ Vryling home?” queried the jo- 
cund gentleman. “Not that I caredamn— 
just for conv’sation. Zs she?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the valet, hiding a sneer. 
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'Vryling work? ’S a joke, that's what— 


Straight from Headquarters, by HopwortHy HALL 129 


“She’s been at home since nine o'clock, ' S 
sr. She's with Miss Eleanor.” | 


“Wha’s matter with Miss Eleanor— 1 F e. 
h i" . Q ) 
i It’s croup, I think, sir.” : 7 r Qu 1 Cc k 
€ . 
Getting There" 


* Damn outrage, 's what Z call it!" in- 
dignantly state the master of the big =F 
Way from home all day | | ed When your presence is urgently needed at 


stone house. ' 


con-confounded war relief . . . saves money í ice 

i : the office—when it is important that you 
catch a certain train-—when you want to get 
to the theatre on time— 


for poor s-soldiers . . . ridin' subway cars, | 
all sorts’ rot... think I hadn't got money 
'nough, wouldn't you? Answer me that— 


wouldn't you?" PE BUYER k ; ; l ; : z 
^ Y " | BUYER ls - there will not be a minute's delay in startin 
Yes, sir.” He tugged Mr. Vryling up PAGE S : AE your car if you have in your garage a * 
the stairway. GOUOCGIS/ “TRAUS 

*S'pose she’s savin’ more money for A TA € An 
poor damn fool soldiers, hey? Savin’ on Coal-Burning (GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM. One-Car System 

] ! > > E GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM 

doctors’ fees! Eleanor's got croup, hey! Self Regulating Complete 
Tell her monet go get some doctors! "Way Hot Water IAM bw, Only $65. 
from home all day, wasn't she?" ; ; T 

"Yes, Mr. Vryling." READY-TO SET-UP 

d * $3259 ” s n y E x 
PA CHE ie c e pom. = [t is more than a stove. WASCO includes a 

eman, HECOUE WES. ks ciae ae trouble-proof automatic regulator; an all-cast- 
diers do his own work? Hey? She don't ; L.burning, hot water heater and hand 
have to work! Never did have to... iron, coal- urning, ot water eater an 1and- 

: some wall radiator. It will keep your car warm 


daughter Old Man Putnam, wife Jim ; : à 
continually the coldest weather, with attention 


'sa joke! Send 'em a check. Tha’s what J only once a day. 


a A Foght? Answer me that, Bosco. Pipes and connections cut to fit. Your chauffeur 
[DA » said th 1 or any "handy" man can set it up in a few hours. 
á LES SII, 521 the valet, wearily. Approved by Fire Underwriters, Insurance Men and 
‘Quite right, sir.” He brought Mr. Vry- Fire Chiefs. 
ling in safety to the head of the stairs. Thousands of automobile owners are delighted with the WASCO, be- 
cause it keeps the car warm, ready to start instantly—any time 
3 . night or day. Eliminates frozen batteries, saves big repair bills, saves time 
HEY were cruising crankily along the of boiling out cold radiator 
upper hallway, when a young woman Quick delivery from. warehouses in Boston. Springfield, Hartford, Jersey 
City, Philadelphia, € hicayo, Denver and Kansas City. 


appeared at the far end of the corridor, a | 
young woman palpably tired, but im- 

measurably serene; as she approached Drserihis ones to-teh-cue W ASCO systems for private geras: Al Elves Te 
them, the valet reddened and sunk his | lucite ded UR UNE E 

fingers a trifle more deeply into Mr. Vry- W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. Co., Inc., 24 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ling's biceps. 

‘Lo, Frances!” said Mr. Vryling, af- | 
fecting, as an anticipato shield to accu- | 
sation, an air of judicial sternness. 
“What’s matter with you, anyway? 
How’s Eleanor? Where’s doctor?” 

She looked at him without speaking, 
but the utter tranquillity of her and the 
calm radiance of her expression disturbed 
him greatly, because he couldn’t divine 
the cause of it. Even in his present con- 
dition he was momentarily awed and 
apologetic. ‘‘ Eleanor better?" he stam- 
mered. -U 
] * She's asleep," said Frances, attempt- J car WASCO system (with 2 radiators) $84. This heater sud one radiator make a lcar WASCO system $65. 
ing to pass him. "It wasn't serious." 

e shook himself free from the valet | 


and barred the way. Something in her | - 
manner frightened him; he could have en- | FAYTA .. Golden Cem for 
dured any indictment, or any degree of | |. eos 000 in sc din: Machine. 
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contempt; but this new attitude of hers | [| "For'Personal pesk or "secu | 
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happened meet some old friends? Can't a 
epetable Lore 


man have little fun once in a while?" 
MAGAZINE for the benefit of 
Athe amateur gardener. Its aims 


She was smiling faintly, not at him but e e 
infinitely beyond him. Her demeanor per- Artistic Homes 
plexed and irritated and worried him; —a 1000-page plan , $1- 
Over 2000 : Library Ed. 
is to teach the planting and growing 
of vegetables in the home garden. 


he couldn’t understand why his conduct | 8177 ^on. Misi ge s 
wasn't worth at least a casual mention. | red and gold 


and designs 


Why, she seemed hardly to know that he A thick, Bungalow | No advertisements —bo high sound- 
existed! His dull eyes widened in resent- well printed larg | Ae “ems. Just truthful, under- 
m d 1 heavy- set ) ortab. house | stundable advice for those happy men 
Whe pig: ll h Ji » h 3 "T p) folderi ée and women to whoni the garden is a 
—never mind a that, Jim, she NEW EDITION Sent post-paid for one dollar gag MN ;layground and a patriotic ne ity. 

said I ; i ial 5 i —let ONE-DOLLAR- BILL bring ARTISTIC HOMES | \ uly value to subseribers in excess of 
din It's really 1mmateria'. to you— "there's no place like home our claims or money refunded. Ap- 


pears once à month. Sample free— 
$1.00 per year. 


MAURICE FULD, 1463 Broadway, New York 


All home-builders need 1000-page book for style and 
guide, especially if cheap mill-plans are contemp! 


HERBERT C: CHIVERS 
133 N. 7th st. ARCHITECT SAINT LOUIS 


And, with that same mysterious, un- 
fathomable smile still resting on her lips, 
she brushed past him and left him gaping 
in sodden wonder after her. | 
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Detter Positions 


Every young man or woman who 
wishes to move up and out of a rou- 
tine position— 

Every man or woman who aspires to 
become an executive in business — 


Every executive who realizes the need 
of becoming more and more efficient 
in his work — 

Every employer interested in develop- 
ing a staff of assistants who can plan 
their work and get things done—should read 


“YOUR MARKET VALUE" 


This remarkable booklet (36 pp.) is of excep- 
tional worth to anyone whose future depends 
on earning power. 


Complimentary Copy on Request 


Hundreds of men and women are achleving suc- 
cess by means of the training provided by Pace 
Standardized Courses in Accountancy and Busi- 
ness Administration 


Pace Courses have been officially 
Prepare adopted by many of the lar 
corporations in America as t 
At Home ing courses for their employ 
° This instruction is available to y 
By Mail by Extension (mail 


For outline of courses and details of 
month's trial instruction ask for Bulletin 


A-12. 


Pace & Pace 


Hudson Terminal, New York City 


Learning to Save 


Are you saving to invest? 


war is teaching thrift 
icans. How widespread is the patri 
otic response to the need of thi 
country and how the emergency 
teaching millions thi faction of 
thrift are explained i. Mi Jolin 


Muir's “The Birth of AT ui 
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Co. 
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Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


The 


Sent on request 


John Muir & 


aWelcome Xmas Gift 


for any member 
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The American Magazine 


The Family’s Money 


A Suggestion to 
Girls Thinking 
of Marriage 


INCE the custom of young women 
retaining their positions after mar- 
riage is eoma uite an accepted 

condition, I wish, through THE AMERICAN 
Macazıne, which reaches so many readers, 
to give any girl contemplating such a step 
a little advice, summed up in one word— 
Don't. 

When Bob and I were married I was 
twenty and he twenty-three, and we were 
each making seventy-five dollars per 
month. Like many young couples, we had 
saved nothing; so, with my employer's 
consent, I decided to work until we had 
saved enough to buy what we needed with- 
out going into debt, which at that time we 
figured would be three years at most. My 
three years' salary of twenty-seven hun- 
dred dollars looked like quite a fortune to 


| us, and it was; but we made the grave mis- 
| take of continuing to go about just as we 


Perforated 


Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Each Memo Separate 


—tear out when attended to 


Nothing in the book but live data, ready for 
instant reference. No searching thru obsolete 
notes; hence no excuse for forgetting. For 
superintendents, purchasing agents, Society 
women, students and hundreds of others, 

With each Reminder is an extra filler 


Sin. x Sin. 314 fn. x 1 fn. 
Handsome Black Leather - - $1.00 $1.25 
Indía Calf or Seal Grain Cowhide 1.50 1:75 
Genuine or Morocco 2 2.60 


= - ,00 
Reminder, 234 in. x 8*4 in, 
ith pencil and extra filler $1 00 4 0” 
Extra Fillers 


Size B, 8 in. x5 in. (4 coupons tothe page) 70e per doz. 
Size A, 3 in.x 7. in. (6 coupons to the page) — 90c per doz. 
60c per doz. J | 


, x 334 in. (3 coupons to the page) 
Sine T, 274 NESIC OG conpons to the page) 


If not at your stationer’s, order from us. Stationers write. 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 90 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 


had when single. We missed nothing, and 
there is nothing eats up one’s money like 
the "going out” habit. At the end of three 
years, when we took inventory, we were 
shocked to find we had three hundred dol- 
lars saved, and many extravagant habits 
formed. 

We resolved to do better the next three 
years, at which time I was surely going to 
stop work; but we put off saving from 
month to month, until at the end of six 
years we had only $650 saved, despite the 
fact that our monthly income for two 
years past had amounted to $200. We had 
yet to learn that the first requisite neces- 
sary for saving is self-denial. I was about 
to give up in despair when we both re- 
ceived salary increases; our monthly in- 
come now being $250, we felt we could 
surely save lots on that. I then decided 
to extend my working period to ten years. 


| At the end of ten years we had only $1,500 


saved—we had still not denied ourselves, 
We had felt that with so much money we 
were sure to save without any effort on our 
part. 

We are now so used to plenty of money 
and the good things of life, that I realize 
we would have quite a time trying to put 
by a “nest egg” on Bob’s salary, and I am 
afraid and yes, ashamed, to stop without 
having something very material to show 


| for my efforts. 


have had to give up what I have 
wanted all my life—a home of my own, 
and the most priceless treasure of all—a 
child of my own; and I have hindered and 
kept Bob back more than I have helped 
him. We have seen his friends and fellow 
workers advance all around him—and he 
isn't stupid by any means; but he has 
lacked that wonderful spur—necessity. 
And so, at the end of ten years, L am re- 
solved to work five more, and we have re- 
solved that the next five years will tell a 
different tale; for the first time we have 


NOUR liability can be protected 
by the Hartford’s reliability. "The 
business man with diversified interests 
who does not fully insure, like the 
ostrich that bides its head, rests in 
false security. 


‘Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford policy. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Accident and 


Idemnity Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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er training. F. P. S. qualifies you in 3 months’ home 
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Save Magazine Money 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
is the largest in the world, furnishes any magazine 
or newspaper at amazingly low prices 
and gives quick, accurate, reliable service. | Oui 
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a og periodicals snd eius 
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Prepare immediately for the positions left 
vacant by conscription. Men and women 
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started right, we have done what we should 
| have done the first year, viz., we have each 
taken out ten shares of building and loan 


stock and each a ten-year endowment |$ 


policy for one thousand dollars, and to 


save this will mean a much harder struggle : 
ut 


now than it would have ten years ago; 


į we must live and learn. X 
i I know many of my readers will think | 
ours an unusual case, but I have investi- |8 
gated others, and find we are the rule Em 
rather than the exception. So, girls, don’t | 
in nothing but the superficial |& 
things of life and lose much for which |8 


do it; you 


money is poor compensation. A.M. R. 


What an Article in This De- 
partment Did for One Man 


THERE are doubtless many people who, 
like myself, are not fond a 
of owing money—in other words, who like 


to keep their bills well paid up to date, and = 


yet who wish to save money. 
For such people a suggestion that was 


made in the financial columns of Tue |l 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE a year or so ago 
should certainly be taken into considera- 
tion. I did at the time, and during the past 
year have found it “workable.” 

When I was married, some five years 
ago, I was earning about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year, and my earning ca- 
pacity has increased each year until at this 
time I am making about four thousand. 
While it is true that this extra money has 
been added to the family exchequer, I 
have not seemed able, in spite of desperate 
efforts, to save a “red” cent. 

It was not, as I have said before, until 
about a year ago that I read in these 
columns the experience of someone who 
borrowed money from the bank and then 
pa it back as he could—investing the 

ed money in some good, safe stock 
ot bond—that Í began to save. My sys- 
tem, not original by any means, worked 
somewhat as follows: 

When the idea first came to me, I saw a 
banker whom I knew, and told him of the 
plan. He thought it a good one. After hav- 
ing talked over various investments, I hit 
upon one that he considered safe and a 
“good” investment. It so happened that 
this particular one paid 634 per cent. The 
money which he loaned me I got at 5 per 
cent. Therefore, even if I didn't pay any- 
thing on the loan I was making 14 per 
cent on the bank's money. 

I borrowed $100 at first for a trial. Of 
course the banker expected me to start by 
Paying $20 down, and then to pay off the 
rest of the loan as I wished. It wasn't very 
long before I had that $100 paid off. When 
I had the certificate of stock for the first 
$100, I immediately wanted to repeat the 
performance The second time, however, 

did not have to pay $20 down as the 
first payment, because I deposited with 
the bank my certificate for the first $100 
stock. Since I began this, just about a 
year ago, I have saved $600. In other 
words, while I have not seemed able to 
save any money during the first four years 
of my married life, I have been able to 
save $600 the first year under this plan. 

In so far as I am concerned, I am able to 
do this because, as before stated, I like to 
keep my bills paid up to date. Now, I con- 
sider my owing the bank this money just 
as much of a debt as the grocer's, butcher’s 
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Greater Strength and 
Increased Service 


Spe Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has joined the Federal Reserve System. 
Through this membership, the character of the 
Company is unchanged butits strength is increased 
and its opportunities for service are broadened. 


With only a few minor exceptions, the Guaranty 
Trust Company retains all of its charter rights, and 
will continue its activities as a trust company 
under the New York State Banking Law. The 

rsonnel of its Board of Directors is not in any 
way affected by its new status. 
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directly benefit the Company's commercial cus- 
tomers, and through them the entire business 
community. 


As a member of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the Guaranty Trust Company can enlarge 
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the entire strength and facilities of the Federal 


Reserve System. 
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or any other bill, and it spurs me on to pay 
this bank debt. This is the way the scheme 
has worked out for me, and Others who 
have been unable to save money, and wish 
to, might give it a trial. L. M. L. 


Go in Debt for Your Home 


THE trouble with most people is that they do ' 

not capitalize their possessions. They do 
not think that the small amounts they deal with 
can possibly have any weight as potential in- 
vestments. There is hardly any young man 
who does not spend at least fifteen cents 


S (| | thoughtlessly every day Yet th young 
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Motorists who are LUDEN-ites 
dont mind the other Fellows dust 


Just dissolve a Luden or two on the 
tongue. Parched throat, or dust-irri- 
tated air passages are refreshed and 


cents is the normal earning power of one thou- 


] treasure as long as he has it? Will it sand dollars for one day. 

= be as genuine and full of worth as the 

= spirit that prompted vour gift? . 7 à 

= There is one way to be sure—give I had always believed in the theory of 
= him Krementz jewelry. Whether it is systematic saving, and when I read the 
= a single piece or a full set vou ean statement above printed it brought hor 
E depend on its appearance and wear- : 

= value for a lifetime. to me, as nothing else ever had, the fact 
= These, and the many other assortments, Catt buttons, 82.00 a pair that I was not practicing the theory in 
= covering a wide range of prices, come in gift Jl Pm 

= boses of genuine Persian lamb leather lined which I professed to believ e. 3 

= with eream velour, For instance, pair of Kre- I immediately opened a savings bank 
Fo "tz loose links in gift box, $3.50: pair of A 

= Hokcauicd 6o caller bute SERO ie account, and began to deposit a generous 
= clasp to match, $4.50; link, tiezelasp and two portion of my income each month. I took 
= collar P practically everything di great pride in figuring out what the 
= Dealers everywhere have these and other | amount would be at the end of a year and 
= eee e booklet full ai ali MESS how I would invest it when it grew to bea 
E thousand dollars. At the end of the third 
= 


month I had about eighty-five dollars. 
“There’s the most beautiful dining- 
room set on sale down at Parker's for 
eighty dollars,” my wife informed me one 
day shortly, after the savings account 
reached the eighty-five-dollar mark. 


n 4 plated collar KA 1 nv d; 
Sd Mon nua ene " We needed the dining-room set, and it 
M AERE THU (| | was, without a doubt, a bargain. It was 

A le ee a too good a bargain to pass up. We bought 


| it. That left the savings account sadly de- 


pleted. Another time, just as the account 


| had begun to assume fair proportions, it 


was a much-needed vacation. Another 
time it was a loan to my brother, who was 
in a pretty bad hole. First one thing and 
then another, with almost demon-like 
regularity, kept that savings account from 
growing. 

Then came the opportunity to buy a 
home at practically nothing down and 
thirty dollars a month. We bought. Ev- 
erything was lovely until one month we 
had some emergency expenses and did not 
see how we could possibly make the thirty 


cleared. Give quick relief, Luden-ites 
are people who keep nose, throat and 
air passages in a more healthful condi- 
tion. Are you a Luden-ite? 


dollars’ payment. The owner said, “Pay, 
or get out in the street.” We paid. We 
were actually forced to save our money. 

Later I bought some municipal bonds 
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erals in history. e world knows his story. Yell i i on ou home 

t knows, too, the stories of thousands of other Gee ded ing thirty dollars a month i icipal 
determined men, who succeeded because they had anitary and ten dollars a month on municip 


a purpose and stuck to it. Package— 


bonds. The payments have to be made to 

protect the money already invested. 
Experience has taught me that the sur- 

est way to save money is to tie up to à 


| Proposition that you can't back down on. 
J. W.R. 


Do you want to succeed? Do you want that 
better job? Do you want that increase in pay? 

If you do want to get out of the rut— if you are 
determined to make something of yourself, send 
the International Correspondence Schools the 
attached coupon. Tell them what kind of position 
you want and they will show you how you can fit 
yourself to get it. 


Determine to mark and mail the coupon today 


A — — —À e"TEAR OUT HERE S M a 


Why Don't You Write for This 
Department? 


WE CONSTANLY need good things for hi Piia 
And of course we pay for accepted manuscripts. —— 

The etd of the department is to report facts and pum 
which will enable a family to manage ils finances better. n e 
tneludes saving, investing, division of funds, ete. Nd : 
personal experiences are most valuable, but many intereshng 
facts can be gathered from talks with bankers. insurance s Ti 
and others. So keep your mind open for definite things along 
these lines, and send us what you gather. 


MENTHOL 
CANDY: 
COUGH 
DROPS 


E HERO —R 


"j 
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Hello Boys! Here’s a straight tip for you. You don’t have to be told about the loads of fun you can have 
e 


building models of battleships, flying machines, skyscrapers, cranes, farming machinery, etc. 
Every regular fellow knows it. But—the important thing to keep in mind when buying a construction toy set is: 
Will your models look real—will the battleship that you build look like a regular member of Uncle Sam's floating 
flotilla, or will you have to hang a sign on it saying, “This is a battleship”? 


You know, making Erector what it is, has been serious to me. I guess I’ve never got over being a boy, myself. 
I know the importance of having things genuine. 


Boy Electrical 


To the Real Boy's 


Parents 


I've devoted the best years of my life to 
your boy's play side. My desk is heaped 
high with letters from real boys like your 
own, whose friendship I've won by giving 
them things to play with that are worth 
while. It's a big responsibility to enjoy 
such confidence and because if realize it 
I'm doing something more than merely 
manufacturing toys. I'm making toys that 
are character builders as well as playthings 

Every one of the many “Gilbert Toys" 
h a definite purp beside the clean 
fun it gives. Your boy in building a bridge 
with Erector or watching a skyscraper 
grow under his hands with E« tor is catch- 
ing the fine, big constructive spirit of the 
engincer and architect. 

Isn't this a thousandfold better than 
aimless, sometimes downright destructive 
pastimes? And all the while your boy is 
having the time of his young life. 

When you buy “Gilbert Toys" you can 
be sure of getting one hundred cent 
value for every dollar you spend for them. 
r the country know that I 
believe in being fair and square with them, 
and that's why | am able to count tens of 
thousands of them as iny friends, 


I could make a larger profit on my toys 


arconi 
bert E 


trie ewitabees ure te 

Dick up objects 

derfuily interest 
Handsc 

tains an eet 


Most toy makers are satisfied to get the first impression. 
jut I know how a boy feels when he realizes that his toy isn't 
true—that the steel-work in his toy skyscraper isn’t like the 
real building he saw or that his toy engine won't work—why 
he's hurt! He's done with it! 


a 
of à D uer eif ying 


Fellows! I know what I'm talking about when I tell you to 
be sure to get 


Yarn a e . ; 
by putting less quality into them, but C 4 BERT Warmisry. Th outfit is. th only 
won't do it because I value and want to harmless: Chemistry Ovt ite your 
keep the friendship and confidence of my he Oi nables you to WATY- -quip- 
boy friends—I want to be sure that every one that en brough heme cell ae ing 
one of them will say, *1 always got my ful "kel-p 


money's worth when 1 bought Gilbert 
Toys." 

As a part of my plan to put a definite 
object into playing and to give your boy 
pastime that will help in later life, I've 
founded “The Gilbert Institute of Toy 
Engineering." Your boy has an oppor 
to win the prizes, diplomas and hon 
degrees awarded by the 


RECT V.S. PAT.OFF. 


“The Toy Like Structural Steel" 


and there are hundreds of thousands of other fellows who will 
second my motion. The square four-sided Erector girder is 


ry 

nstitute according 

to his diligence and skill. Mail back the 
k 


coupon for a copy of my be which tells 


all about this great idea for boys. 


i it 3 ly cessary if y r > f ; y that 
Get "Gilbert Toys" for your boy this thc thing Its absolutely necessary if you want models of Here's the ith patriotic De rere used DY 
Christmas, amd you will be giving hin battleships that look like battleships, skyscrapers that look like kind ros Like the fea hota a secondo Xin 
ain VIP He c Me, Su l T. 1 H lreds of other models that look just like whe U, S. AFMY: in any direction” every- 
that he will enjoy SKYSC rape rs, anc qunarec ) é O J K t ie: ai the gun i "p in the à 
e i - LL 
the things they represent. Stont—to the 
i i ft] 1 ? ere features: : rtridge® 
Look at the battleship shown here. [sn't it a crackerjack? Note thess oe (or 13 (wooden) ca 
? i 1 ^ i ildi 1 d hamber. 
President Wouldn't you like to own it, wouldn't you enjoy building it? 1 Air-cooled chamber (eed. 


r elevation. 
1 “irele swivel. inished in 
— Full circ ipod. Finis! 
1 heavy (Ree Manual con- 
Mounted on enamel. Free ? ine 
nickel anc black as for organizing Mach 
ins instruc 


There's no limit to the fine things you can build with Erector. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 
New Haven, Conn. 


See Erector at your dealer's. 


Prices $1.00 to $25.00 


Going to be an 


seid! beet | Architect ? 
* ie famous x 
man because when you're 
at because of the wonderf 1 you're a 
4! structures ul architect- 


scrapes fun C that you blan—great sky- 
yew York City— 
the famous Gr 
nihcent cathedr. 


GILBERT BRIK.TOR 


you can finia 
ings, bridges, etc. 


Dilan, 
t, st 


appear. 
mouths, 


“make them lo, you build wi 7 

Pr, look ith Er 

;bricking "im" QE absolutely true to fife tor 

found, ae fe by 

with ations, towers chimneys, 

tions "M bricks the streets 150 Blateheley Ave- 
each set, tiful book of or, combina- A nue, New Haven, Conn, 

e Reverse 


tors, 


Transf orm 21.50 


^ Send me a copy of 
* “Gilbert Toy Tips" and 
your booklet “How to Become 
* a Gilbert Master Engineer.” 


Sets are Priced 
t 
$5.00 (Canada $2.25, s a ear 50 


7T 
Náme oo one he e Aon n 


Street . 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 


150 Blatcheley Ave. NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
á Canadian Representatives: Menzies & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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| Waterman's | 
|! Ideal 
 FountainPen 


N selecting your Christmas presents give something which you 
know beforehand will be welcomed and appreciated. 
Every Waterman Ideal owner takes pride in its possession because its 
quality standard is recognized as highest the world over. 


It is one of the few useful things that you can give, knowing that for 
years and years it will act as a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Prices range from $2.50 to $50.00—according to size, style and orna- 
mentation. Quality standard the same throughout. In boxes that express 
the Christmas spirit. 


Illustrated booklet on request. Avoid substitutes. 


Sold at Best Retail Stores 
L. E. WATERMAN CO. 191 Broadway New York 


24 School St., Boston ) South Clark St., lenge ri: st. W., Montreal 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco vingsway, London venida ce ayo 1464, Buenos Alres 


PACH E d s d A 


Faust Coffee 


ts perfect. It is easiest made 
most healthful and goes further 


when used PULVERIZED in 


BLANKE'S Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot 
ha t Faust, 
Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. Louis SEMI TADEMY OE] CANGUAGES 
uis t 11, 12 Fant 46th S 


New York 
——————————— 
‘OUTTA IUUD 


Your diamond E 
is bonded by Fm 


Y You'll be i i | 
o THIS BOO | ba N | o e sure of giving him just | 
Mass. Bonding Co. K ‘ 4 | what he wants if you choose the | 
When you buy it of us M57 Boston Garter | | 
We sell diamonds h 4 t rine As 2 

of the finest quality at attractive | X AN OP of our handsome, new Christ- 
prices. Buying diamonds direct and a © vr as boxes. Ar man who reccives 
with less "overhead" than large, * gN it will feel that he is greeted by an 
showy, expensive offices, we offer 7 


better value for the same money. 


To insure your confidence 
in our claims and in the genuineness 


Nn | old friend in holic y dress, because 

: every man who wears garters knows 
the **Boston.” Beautifully col- 
ored holiday boxes (different 


Getting Ahead 


A Department of 
Questions and Answers 


Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


ALL THOSE who may 
be interested in Getting 
Ahead are invited to ad- 
dress this department with 
their questions, All cor- 
respondence will be treat- 
ed confidentially and the 
writer's name will not be 
published. As many letters as possible 
will be answered, especially when the re- 
plies involve questions of general interest 
to those seeking advancement. 


She Could, if She Had Wanted To 


HE other afternoon, while walking 
. with my little daughter, my gloves 
struck me as being rather soiled, so 
I dropped into a New York establishment 
that had a window display as long as the 
main street in the town where I was born. 
| The looks of the merchandise in that win- 
| dow was what decided me, for it had evi- 
dently been arranged by a high-priced 
genius who knew how to stir people's emo- 
tions and desires to the nth power. Inside 
everything looked just as well as did the 
window dalas -bae wide aisles, splen- 
did fixtures, plate glass, and an atmos- 
phere of service and commercial activity. 
“This is the place,” said I to myself, so 
we strolled up to the glove counter, and 
then the display window and the store and 
the fixtures and all the rest of the good im- 
pression that had been made on my re- 
sponsive mental organs went up a mile 
high, for the saleslady, saleswoman, sales- 
person, or whatever else it is proper to call 
her, was engaged, like the juggler on the 
stage, in doing two things at once—that is 
to say, she was holding a heated conversa- 
tion with a sister attendant and chewing 
gum with the maddening rhythm of a 
ula-Hula dancer. , 
Well, time not being much of an object 
with me at the moment, I stood around 
until the argument had run short of am- 


| munition and then, when the lady had 


managed to pry herself loose, I asked her 


of our offer to refund full purchase 
1 rice if ou are dissatisfied, MASS. 
BONDING COMPANY, a $i,- 


We designs) at ‘stores everywhere, 
or by mail, 

Fa, postpaid, 
^ 25, 35, 50c. 
GEORGE 


FROST CO. 
BOSTON 


500,000 corporation, bonds every Tells how to order diamonds 
diamond we sell. and Jewelry by mail without 
By this arrangement, Pre e aes in advance. 
in addition e out wn ering tno ablation. Write for Irec 
mond purchase MASS. BONDING catalog: No; a with latest N 
COS crtica ti that the o apong articles of distinctiveness and | 
are dissatisfied and return it to us Foo taste Ín personal adorn- 
ithi o days, they guarantee —-— d 
YOUR MONEY BACK. Distinctive c 
We are the first and only diamond Gentleman’s Ring 
merchants offering THIS DOUBLE 
BARRELED SECURITY. 
Goods sent for inspection to your 
nearest bank or express office— 
without cost to you. Order Safely 
by Mail To-day. 


Aak for Catalog No. 44 
Large brilliant dis d of 
N. Nathan Co. splendid” color. Handset 
ra Vp A 
373 Washington St., Boston, M. 14 Kt, Solid. Gold. mounting 
shingt us pass. Diamond set in Sol "lati 
Diamond Merchants Over 27 Years num. Only $os. 


| reverently if she had any chamois gloves. 


Yes, she had, or I gathered she had from 
the expression on her face, for, as I say, 
she was still masticating the chicle, and 
finally a pair were laid before me which, 


| was surprised to note, were somewhat 


soiled. CV 
“Might I look at a clean pair?" I said, 


. and after they were produced I asked the 


price. 
“One dollar," was the reply. 
“Have you any better ones?" 
"Uh-hu. These are a dollar and a 
quarter," showing me another pair. 
“And does the establishment offer any- 
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thing still nicer?” I ventured. 
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Another box and the reply, “These are 
one-fifty.” 

And while I was examining them there 
were signs of a renewal of the original argu- 
ment with her neighbor. 

So then I said, ‘‘ Well, I guess I won't 
buy any. You don’t care, do you?” 

“Qh, no, indeed,” said she. “I don’t 
care,” and I don’t believe she did. 

So I turned and walked out into the sun- 
shine again, and my little daughter whis- 
pered as she clasped my hand: 

* Father, that girl could have sold you a 
pair of gloves if she had wanted to, couldn’t 
she?” 

* Indeed she could,” said I, “if she had 
wanted to," and then I fell to musing on 
the rent that store paid and the plate glass 
windows and the wonderful Solas in 
front of the mahogany panels. 

And then I recalled what an old friend 
of mine once said to me—a man who had 
been a very successful salesman and had 


finally become a buyer for a great depart- | 


ment store: 

“Its sometimes hard to sell goods, 
but"—and here he looked around and 
drew me carefully to one side so that none 
might hear the great secret— ' but it's a 
helluva sight harder to buy 'em, and it 
doesn't make much difference whether 
you are getting a salary for doing the buy- 
ing or whether you are just a plain in- 
dividual who wants to exchange a hard- 
earned dollar for a necktie.” 


Loyalty Plus Samples and Mileage 
Book 


HE State of Maine is famous for states- 

men, potatoes, moose, summer resorts, 
and a salesman named Adams. Nobody 
ever heard of Adams before, but his name 
ought to echo down the corridors of Time 
as well as into the Beyond. And here’s 
why: I hired Adams to sell goods largely 
because of his persistency in chasing the 
job. He gave me no rest after our first in- 
terview, so I had either to employ him or 
have him confined as a public nuisance. 
He came near going down for the third 
time, for the city life was new to him and 
so were the goods he handled. But he 
kept going. Yes, indeed he did, and orders 
shortly began to appear, and then, one 


eras 

Well, the head of a big house came in to 
see me, and this is what he said: “ Your of- 
fice is some distance from home, but I 
want to talk to you about that fellow 
Adams. Say, look here, I've been in busi- 
ness for forty years, and never in all that 
time did— But let me start at the begin- 
ning. Adams came into my office and says 
he to me, ' i 
the house of Blank and Blank? Yes, 
that’s what he said. Going some, what? 
He had the ‘honor? Never before did a 
salesman say that to me. Generally they 
talk about themselves, and when they re- 
fer to the house they act as though it 
wouldn’t amount to much if it lost their 
services. I frequently get the idea from 
listening to a salesman that he has been 


kept out of the general management only | 


through sheer stupidity or carelessness on 
their part.” 

Then we talked about the weather, and 
my caller departed, and I called Adams 
over and told him about it and both of us 
felt pleased. Great stuff this loyalty busi- 
ness; and how we do admire loyalty, just 


I have the honor of representing | 
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SCRUTIN ILLI PITT TTL 


Makes every pen a fountain pen Writes over 3,000 figures become an expert penman. Am placing near of my 
with one dip of Ink. Simple, durable and practical Million colleges at 

in use. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price, 25c a box of 6, or $2.50 

for 1 doz. boxes. Big inducement for Agents and Dealers. 


H. 


Play Billiards 


Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are 
an all-year sport—brimful of fresh 
surprises every game! 

Shared by boys and girls, and 
mothers and “old boys”—billiards 
instills the love of home in all. 
With practice you can soon control the balls, but not the merry flow of jest 
that often makes the best of players lose. 

Give your home Carom and Pocket Billiards—not “sometime” but now— 
thisChristmas. A small part payment putsa scientific Brunswick in your home. 

Pay the balance monthly—as you play. 


BRUNSWICK, 
HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Life, speed, accuracy and lightning Low prices, easy terms and home 
action—pbeautiful cabinet work in trial offer included. Mail the cou- 
rosewood, mahogany, oak, walnut. pon today 


Brunswick “Quick Demountable” 
Tables fit all size rooms, and are T": BRUNSWICK-BALKE-ÇO LLENDER ce 


easily folded when not in play. Dept. 58V 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
“Baby Grand” styles for spare pone e ene en meena nanan nnnnnnnnencen’ 


An 


rooms, basements, or private billiard ‘THE BRUNSWICK. BALKE-COLLENDER (CO. 
rooms. Dept. 58V 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
allá S s A fe j » ren Send me one of the free color-books “Billiards— 
Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, etc., 'The Home Magnet," and tell about your home trial 


all included FREE. > offer. 
Write for handsome color-book of 
tables—‘‘Billiards—The Home Mag- 


net." 


Name 


Address. 


I Won World's First Prize for best course 


One size, fits any Pen Holder in Penmanship. Under my guidance youcan 


MARUI & CO., Dept. A, 31 Broadway, New York 


F beauty were all you asked of your furniture, 
I or comfort, your choice would not be difficult. 
But when you require both beauty and comfort and 
thatsubstantial quality which insures lifelong service 


Karpen Furniture 


best meets your demands. It deserves a place in 
your home because of its excellent design, its unique 
Karpenesque upholstery, excellent materials and 
workmanship, and very moderate price. 
Send for Bock lt? c? S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Karpen designs illus- 9008: Michigan io. 


tratinà period and mod- ve e | 
ern styles sin ynh Se ond Peosdway | 
New York 


ly and 
in suites. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of 14c in stamps. ll 


This Queen Anne day 
bed of solid mahoBany 
has Karpenesque 
spring cushion at- 
tached upholstery to 
give it comfort. The 
Braceful simplicity of 


No. 6161B 


the design and theinset 
panels of cane add to Karpen 
its attractiveness. ‘ : 

, Furniture 
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GARTERS 


No metal 


"con touch you 


WATCHES & 
JEWELRY 


T 


Extraordinary Values 


_in perfect cut Blue-white Diamonds, brilliant—spark- 
ling—full of life and fire. Watches cf all standard well- 
known makes and jewelry of guaranteed quality. 
We will gladly open charge accounts. on easy terms with any 


reputable person. Terms as low as $1.00 a month. No interest 
or security required, 


The Diamond, Watch, or any article you select, will be sent prepaid to your bank 
er express subject to examination and approval. If the goods are not Satisfactory in 
every way you may return them at our expense, We take all the risk, 


With every Diamond we furnish a G i ing i 
. Providing for Exchange at fall purchase price, Certificate attesting its value and 


_ Our general catalog No, 75 will be gladly sent free upon request, 
J. M. LYON & CO. 


No. 1 Maiden Lane, North East Cor. Broadway 
` New York, U.S, A. Ay 


as we admire white diamonds, because 
they are so rare. And if you are a sales- 
man don’t call this story “bunk” and give 
the “ You can't fool me” sign, because if 
you do you will lose some real money, 


| You won't know it right off, but you'll 
"lose it just the same. Because loyalty has 


a very real value in the marts of trade, and 
you need it just as much as you do your 
samples and your mileage k. Yes, 
friends, the Adams theory is a good one. 
Grab it! 

Be a 100 Percenter 


MY doctor tells me that most persons, 
in breathing, use only about one third 

of their lung capacity. My own experience 
tells me that most employees use only 
about half of their hearing and seeing ap- 
paratus, and perhaps it would be fair to 
say that most of us employ only about 
half of our intelligence in our daily efforts. 
If a man can earn twenty dollars a week 
by using one half of his intelligence, the 
answer is obvious as to what he might 
earn if he used the whole of it. The first 
thing a young military recruit learns in 
his "setting up" exercises is that a large 
ercentage of his muscles are dormant and 
behindhand in their functions. If this 
is true of brawn, why isn't it true of brain? 


| Successful mercantile houses always take 


at least a yearly inventory of their assets. 
Frequently they discover valuable mer- 
chandise that has been overlooked or that 
may be used for more profitable purposes. 

Why not look over your mental assets 


| with the idea of making more of them 


work for your advancement? The ancient 
Greek slogan “Know Thyself” is worth 
much from a Getting Ahead standpoint. 


Somewhere is the Work That Just Fits 


I AM in constant receipt of very many 

letters from friendly correspondents who 
are interested in ascertaining how: they 
may better their present position, or go 
about getting into another line of work 
where their particular individualities or 
talents may bring them greater recogni- 
tion and rewards. 

Very many others express a perhaps 
natural discontent with their present sur- 
roundings and feel that a happier com- 
mercial future must somewhere be open 
for them. 

So far as possible, I will answer letters 
directly, and such as may be of a more 
general character through these columns, 
and I trust they may continue to prove 
helpful to all those who are ambitious to 
get on and up in the business world. 

Never were the opportunities greater. 
We are to-day the greatest commercial 
nation on the face of the globe, and the 
actual demand for industrious, intelli- 
gent, resourceful and cheerful workers is 
far larger than the supply. 

Somewhere is the work that fits you, and 
I am optimistic enough to believe that 
with a little help and, on your part, per- 
Severance you can find it. 


IF YOU haveany question of the im- 
portance of clothes and personal ap- 
pearance in business, read Mrs. 


| Bertha A. Rich's article in the Janu- 


ary number, “The Woman in Busi- 
ness and the Powder Puff. 
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Don't Wish for Health 
— Get It—and Keep It 


There is no royal road to health. 

But if you will take the precaution to 
assure yourself regularity of bowel action, 
you will have overcome one of the chief 
causes of ill health—constipation. 

Nujol will cleanse your system without 
upsetting it. It relieves constipation with 
out distress. gently, and surely—removes 
the ‘waste matter which aggravates any 
tendency to chronic disease. 

A bottle of Nujol in your medicine chest or your 
traveling bag is an assurance that you can restore 
your bowels to normal activity whenever they 
need restoration. 


Sold only in bottles bear- Send 75c. and we will 
ing the Nujol trade- ship to soldiers or sail- 


mark—never in bulk. ors anywhere. 


At all drug stores. 


Nujol 


REO. U. S. PAT. Orr. 


for Constipation 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 
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HEN I was 20, I was only a fifteen-dollar-a- 
Weer bookkeeper, working nine hours a day 
in the office of a large wholesale house in 
New York. For the following six years I had little 
time to think of anything besides my work, in which 
had made very satisfactory Progress. As far as I 
could see, my lack of education had not held me 
back. Indeed, I was inclined to be a little scornful of 
“higher education,” and it was a matter of pride to 
think of myself as a self-made man. 
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stead of being an affectation, had a very practical 
value—that it was not a luxury, but a necessity for 
anyone who wanted to get the most out of life. 

Of course, it was out of the question for me to 
think of beginning life over by going to college. So 
I began to look about for some means of acquiring 
à liberal education that would be the equivalent of 


a college training—and still not take up much of my 
time. 


It was not until I had met and be- 


= 
to tak erious interest in a | 
sateen yond leds. who was later to Some Mentors Recently Published 


Statues With a Story 
The Discoverers 

Paris, the Incomparable 
Venice, the Island City 
Furniture and Its Makers 


become my wife, that I was rudely 
awakened to my many deficiencies. | 
She had had the advantages of edu- 
cation and travel which her well-to- 


Charles Dickens 
American HistoricHomes 


Lace and Lace Maikng 
China 


Yellowstone National 
Park 


Joan of Arc 

Furniture of the Revolu- 
tionary Period 

American Pioneer Prose 


riters 
Historic Gardens of New 
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What It Brings 


Membership in the Mentor Association entitles you 
to six distinct services: 

First, 24 issues of “The Mentor," bringing a beau- 
tifuly printed and ilustrated periodical every two 


Weeks, written by a leading authority—300 pages : 


during the year. 
Second, 600 beautiful illustrations, dis- 
tributed during the year through the text 
of the 24 issues of “The Mentor. : 
"Third, 144 gravure or color pictures 
reproduced on heavy paper, all ready 
for framing, in deep, rich tones that 
bring out all m beauty of the aed 
If you bought these in an art store 
uid Cost: you from 50c to $1.00 each. 


ts could readily afford to | Historic Spotsof America On the back of each picture is a crisp 
epa it came as sormething ofa Napoleon Painters of Western Life england te Valley five-minute description of the subject 
Shock to me to discover that the | Famous Composers seer the American Precious Guise that is portrayed. . 
ity i i i we uestion on 
sphere of activity in which she lived Makers of Modern Opera e Louvre The Madonna in Art Fourth, Answers to any q 


was almost as a strange world to me. 


friends and came to take some part 
in their social life, I was aware of the 
same divergence between their interests and my own. 


I Felt Like an Outsider 


In their conversation they talked of interesting 


‘places of the world of which I knew nothing—they 


> discussed famous names in art, literature, music 
and science which I had never heard before— 

N they drew illuminating interpretations on cur- 
h rent events by references to past history 


2% which I had never studied. 
ot, N In short, I felt myself an outsider. To 
te N put it frankly, I was ignorant. I was 


S. 
ANN frightfully narrow. What I knew was 
AA AN trash compared to the gold of know- 
N toe E N ing the really worth-while things. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Moreover, as I was introduced to her | Riga mad Rue Manes? 


William M. Thackeray 
The Holy Land 
John Milton 


can Navy 


Painters 


e Story of the Ameri- 
American Water Color 


architecture, the theater—any subject 
| in fact—each answer by an authority. 


My Great Discovery 


I found it, by a fortunate chance, in the wonderful 
lan of the Mentor Association. The motto of the 
entor Association is “Learn one thing every day," 
and each topic is presented so clearly and concisely 
that this can easily be done in five minute periods. 
Often I read one of the copies on my way to work. 
e reading is so absorbingly interesting that I soon 
came to regard it more as a pleasure than as “les- 
sons," and it is amazing how quickly one's store of 
information accumulates when this plan is followed. 
I think of my membership in the Mentor Asso- 
ciation as my college education. It has all the 
value of a liberal training. To-day I feel competent 
to enter into conversation on almost any worth- 
while subject. I am no longer compelled to sit silent 
while others talk. I am able to meet leaders in 
usiness or social life with poise and self-confidence. 
I have found gold in my odd minutes. 


Join the Mentor Association 


The Mentor Association has 100,000 members, 
men and women everywhere who are awake to the 
need of keeping themselves in touch with the finer 
things in li e. The Mentor Association is a co-op- 
erative organization with a board of experts at its 
head. These editors select the best in Art, Litera- 
ture, History, Popular Science, Nature, Biography, 

usic, and all of the Arts for the members, and 
present it in such form that five minutes a day de- 
voted to learning only one thing will soon give you 
more than you ever dreamed possible. 


Any program you may want for a club, 

a reading circle, a literary afternoon or evenin*. Your 

entire club program will be outlined for the year. f 

Sixth, You may get any book published at publishers 

Prices, postpaid. If you are a booklover this: one item 
alone will save you many times the membership dues. 


About 1 Cent a Day 


One of the most surprising things about the 
Mentor Service is its low cost, made possible by the 
large membership. Were this information to be 
prepared especially for you, it would cost a are 
many thousands of dollars, but because it is zn 
tributed among many, the cost to each is nominal 
—7 little more than a cent a day! Merely fill out 
the attached coupon and send it, without money, 
and by return post the current issue will be mailed, 
all charges prepaid. You may examine the Mentor 
carefully, and if you are not entirely satisfied, your 
membership will be immediately cancelled r a1 
notify us within 10 days. Otherwise, send only 
on receipt of bill and $1 a month for but three 
months. 


Special—$1 Picture Free 


i AEA 
If you send the coupon at once, we will send you a 

solita? Íree an exauinte large lithographic ah epi 
in six beautiful colors, size 9x12 inches, suitable for rani k 
of W. M. Sanford’s masterpiece painting of Betsy é The 
sewing the first Old Glory. This picture, enue d 
Birth of the Flag," would cost you at least $1 if you I 
obtain it in an art store—but you can secure E copy ‘se 
solutely without cost if you accept our offer now an E 
come a regular member as outlined in the epon a 
special offer is for immediate acceptance only, so m. 
coupon now before your turn this pagc. 


art, travel, literature, history, nature, : 


Fifth, Authoritative Club Programs. : 
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